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LITERATURE. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti: a Record and a 

Study. By William Sharp. (Macmillan.) 

It ib bat nine months since the death of 
Roesetti, and already two important 
volumes dealing with his life and works have 
been placed in onr hands. Both will be 
welcome to the admirers of the great painter- 
poet, for each occupies its own distinct field 
of investigation. As its title indicates, Mr. 
Caine’s volume dealt mainly with the personal 
aspects of its subject, recording the author’s 
intercourse with Rossetti, and deriving much 
of its exceeding interest from the liberal 
quotations which it contained from the letters 
written during the three years which pre¬ 
ceded the meeting of Mr. Caine with Rossetti, 
and that residence with him which ensued 
and did so much to cheer the last months of 
the artist’s life. The correspondence, confined 
rather exclusively to questions of art and 
literature, has a singular value; and it was 
supplemented by such a general account 
of Rossetti’s works in painting and poetry as 
was necessary to give some degree of com¬ 
pleteness to the sketch. 

Mr. Sharp, however, has set before himself 
a wider aim. His volume claims to be 
“ A Record and a Study ” of Rossetti. His 
first forty, pages are oocupied with a concise 
and excellent biography; but daring the rest 
of the book he holds the personal element 
strictly in abeyance, and views his subject 
through the medium of his poetic and 
pictorial accomplishments, though of course 
adding to the view thus obtained the results 
of such side-glimpses as intimacy and friend¬ 
ship have afforded him. 

The second chapter deals in an interesting 
and penetrative way with the “ Pre-raphaelite 
Idea,” giving liberal extracts from the Germ, 
and a general synopsis of its contents which 
will be greatly valued by many readers 
to whom the four numbers of this very scarce 
little magazine are inaccessible. Then “ Ros¬ 
setti the Artist ’’ is considered; a very full 
and detailed account of his book-illustrations, 
designs, and paintings is accompanied by 
appreciative and justly critical remarks on the 
characteristics and general tendencies of his 
art. This is followed by a chapter on 
Rossetti’s prose works, such as “ Hand and 
8oul ”—a tale which Mr. Sharp justly paral¬ 
lels with Mr. Pater’s exquisitely imaginative 
sketch of “ The Child in the House ”—and the 
critical papers, on Dr. Hake’s poema and the 
Fraser Portraits of Maoliae, which appeared 
in the Academy. The rest of the volume 
is occupied with the poetry of Rossetti. 
It is especially interesting, for its com¬ 


parison of the ohanges from first readings 
made in the later editions of many of the 
pieces, and for its publication of some fine 
but cancelled passages, like the following, 
whioh originally stood as the eighth stanza of 
“ Love’s Nocturn ”:— 

“ As, slnoa man waxed deathly wise. 

Secret somewhere on this earth 

Unpermitted Eden lies— 

Thus within the world’s wide girth 

Hides she from my spirit's dearth. 

Paradise 

Of a love that cries for death." 

Not less admirable than the fullness and 
accuracy of the “ Record ” of Rossetti’s work 
is the fairness and critical acumen of the 
“ Study.” It might have been expected that 
a yonng author like Mr. 8harp, brought into 
such close intercourse with a personality so 
magnetio and fascinating as that of Rossetti, 
might have have been overmastered by it, 
might have come to see the world of art and 
literature through the eyes of his gifted friend, 
and, when the time arrived for him to write 
regarding the work of this friend, his tone 
might have been one of unmixed laudation. 
But Mr. Sharp’s former volume, The Human 
Inheritance, and other Poems , gave us hope 
of better things, for it showed no noticeable 
trace of the influence of Rossetti’s verse, and 
proved that the author had been able to main¬ 
tain his poetic individuality. And now he 
writes in a spirit distinctly critical and imper¬ 
sonal regarding his dead friend and his work, 
and shows them he is well aware of the faults 
which mingled with the greatness of his sub¬ 
ject : of the faults of draughtsmanship, for 
instance, which are characteristic of his 
pictorial art; and of that hopelessness which is 
the predominant note of his poetry, marring 
the influence of his song, and disclosing some 
radical warp and weakness in the singer 
himself. 

We may take exception to this and that 
isolated expression throughout Mr. Sharp’s 
volume. We may hesitate to consider 
Rossetti as “at least equalling the great 
Venetian colourists,” and feel as little dis¬ 
posed to parallel his place in English art 
with that of Turner as we should be to 
assign to him that seat in English literature 
“ not far from Shakespeare’s self” which 
certain enthusiastic admirers claim as his 
due. We may feel that the modern surround¬ 
ings of his “ Lilith ” rather strike a discord 
in the conception of the legendary enchantress 
than heighten its symbolic and imaginative 
impressiveness; and, remembering “ The 
Blessed Damozel,” “The Last Confession,” 
and “ Dante at Verona,” we may doubt as 
to the supremacy olaimed at p. 357 for 
“ Sister Helen ” and “ The King’s Tragedy.” 
But in the main scope of the volume, with Mr. 
Sharp’s general estimate of Rossetti’s work, 
and indeed with most of his detailed criticism, 
we can gladly and gratefully agree. 

Regarding the style of the book, we must 
notice that it contains a quite undue propor¬ 
tion of irritating little verbal inaccuracies. 
There is a persistent awkwardness in the 
placing of the adverb; and sentences like the 
following are far too frequent: “In the 
painting of the same subject belonging to 
Mr. Graham . . . the face and attitude are 
alike somewhat different; ” “ but his health 
was not now equal to what it was”—for 


“had been.” These, and such as these, by 
no means prove the author’s inability to write 
accurate English, for the more important 
parts of the book are correct and even excel¬ 
lent in style, the accounts of the various 
pictures, for example, being not only definitely 
and clearly descriptive, but occasionally 
touched with impassioned eloquence. The 
errors that we have indicated simply show 
that Mr. Sharp’s proof-sheets have not received 
a thorough and searching revision, an omis¬ 
sion probably to be accounted for by the 
speed necessary in the production of the 
volume. It was eminently desirable that the 
book should be in the hands of its readers 
before the opening of the Rossetti displays at 
the Royal Academy and the Burlington Club ; 
and it is no bad augury for the future of a 
young writer that he has devoted his main 
effort, during the limited time at his disposal, 
rather to the collection of reliable and signifi¬ 
cant facts than to the polishing and perfect¬ 
ing of his sentences. The care and labour 
involved in the compilation of that annotated 
catalogue of nearly four hundred pictures and 
sketches which occupies the last pages of the 
volume will be duly appreciated only by such 
readers as have themselves attempted some 
similar undertaking. 

One of Rossetti’s latest drawings, the 
“Design for the Sonnet,” transcribed in a 
most delicate wood-engraving, by the hand 
of Mr. H. Linton, if we mistake not, forms 
a singularly appropriate frontispiece to a 
volume dealing with the double artistic life of 
the poet-painter, and a valuable addition to 
the very few of his designs which have been 
published. Perhaps we might have chosen in 
preference a purely mediaeval subject had the 
object been simply to give an example of what 
was most distinctive in the art of Rossetti. 
But the present design, while marking in a 
most happy way the two sides of his artistic 
nature, is also illustrative of several of the 
general characteristics of his pictorial work— 
of its gravity, for instance, and imaginative 
impressiveness; while the fourteen-stringed 
lyre, the winged sandglass, and the split coin 
indicate his habitual use of symbolism ; the 
involved twigs and leafage, his love of intri¬ 
cate and detailed decoration; and, it must 
be confessed, the throat and shoulders of 
the figure hint at his frequently imperfect 
draughtsmanship. J. M. Gray. 


Celtic Britain. By J. Rhys. (S. P. C. K.) 
The question of the beginnings of a nation 
has always exercised a peculiar attraction for 
students of history, and Cato’s book on the 
Origines of the Italian races has had many 
successors. National pride has led to the 
wildest theories, and Celtio antiquaries, above 
all others, have indulged in fable. It is need¬ 
less to say that Prof. Rhys, has here given us 
a carefully winnowed summary of the whole 
matter, and his philological training enables 
him to avoid such etymologies as even Mr. 
Skene sometimes allows himself. 

All agree that there were two main branches 
of the Celtic race—the Oymry, answering to 
the modern Welsh, and the Gael (Goidel), who 
are now represented by the Irish and the 
Highlanders; and the prevailing view is that 
the Gael held part of Wales till they were 
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driven out by the Cymric chief Cunedda and 
his eons, to whose family also was due the 
organisation of the Church in that country. 
The two branches are distinguished by dif¬ 
ferences of pronunciation, just like the High 
and Low Germans. Thus the Welsh p 
answers to the Gaelic c. Head is pen in the 
one dialect, in the other it is cen. The place 
where the great Northern Wall ended on the 
Firth of Forth was known in Baeda’s time as 
Penn-guaul, but by the time when some of 
the MSS. of Nennius were written, a purely 
Gaelic form of the name had been arrived at 
in the form of Cennail, now Kinneil. But 
were there no people in the island when the 
Celts came over? Anthropologists tell us 
there were—tribes probably connected with 
the Iberian race; and the Kynesians may have 
been here before them. Mr. Rhys believes 
some of their words are still discoverable in 
Cormac’s Irish Glossaries— eg., and, a stone, 
and fern, good; he also thinks the Piets 
belonged to this Iberian stem. But we grieve 
to say that the Professor takes an unfair 
advantage of the Piets, for he credits them 
with certain objectionable practices, such as 
polyandry and cannibalism, with which St. 
Jerome charges some of the British tribes, 
and so clears the Celts from the imputation. 
Cato did not act thus, and some Piet or 
Iberian should protest. The Professor, how¬ 
ever, thinks that the Piets soon became 
Celtieised. Their name for the Wall’s end 
was Peanfahel. Everyone remembers the 
great dispute between Sir Arthur Wardour 
and the Antiquary whether this unlucky 
word proves that the Piets were Celts or 
Germans, and the memory of the discussion 
is revived by a dissertation of Sir John Clerk 
which has been printed by the Surtees Society 
among Stukeley’s Letters this year, and in 
which the German origin of the Piets is 
strongly maintained. Mr. Skene, however, 
points out (The Four Ancient Books of Wales, 
chap. viii.—repeated in his Celtic Scotland ) 
that, besides that one Pictish word, there are 
some others presumably Pictish which seem 
to show that the Pictish tongue occupied 
a middle-place between Cymric and Gaelic. 
The central district of the Piets about the 
River Earn was called Fortrenn; and Mr. Rhys 
identifies this with the nation of the Vertu- 
riones (which Gelenius wrongly corrected into 
Yecturiones), mentioned in Ammianus as one 
of the two nations of the Piots, the other 
being the Dicalidonae, which may mean the 
people of the two Caledonias. The Appendix 
on the names of tribes is one of the most 
interesting parts of this book. 

If we have a complaint to make it is 
that the whole account is far too much 
condensed. It should have been at least 
as large as Mr. Elton’s book on the early 
history of Britain, and we trust that the 
Professor will yet give us the bigger 
volume. A few points have struck us as 
doubtful. In p. 20 he hesitates about the 
mention of British gold coins in Caesar. But 
there is a full discussion of the readings of 
the passage in an early volume of the Numis¬ 
matic Chronicle, lo which he does not seem to 
have referred. The British gold coins were 
imitated from those of Philip of Maeedon, a 
curious proof of the predominance of Greek 
influence in the West. In p. 46 he thinks 


the island Ictls, to which the tin was brought we can imagine the Kynesian impatiently hear- 
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over from the mainland (during the ebb of 
the tide, when the intervening spaoe was left 
dry), was not St. Michael’s Mount but per¬ 
haps the Isle of Thanet. This view he takes 
from Mr. Elton, but the reason for it seems 
weak. The tin certainly came from Cornwall 
and Devon ; and not only would it be more 


ing out the last echoes of palaeolithio speech ; 
we can guess dimly how the Goidel gradually 
silenced the Kynesian; we can detect the 
former ooming slowly round to the key-note of 
the Brython; and, lastly, we know how the 
Englishman is engaged, linguistically speak¬ 
ing, in drowning the voice of both of them in 
our own day. Such, to take another metaphor. 


Garonne and the Loire, whence it was carried 
across to Marseilles aDd Narbonne. It is said 
that “ the Mount does not seem to have been 


easily and safely taken to an island off the are some of the lines one would have to draw in 
Cornish coast, but in Caesar’s time the Veneti somewhat oonfused picture we have sug- 

of Brittany were in close communication with S 08 .^ °? on ? f Y a T e ° f 8 P'*** aQoti ' ar 

”, . and forcing it to dash itself into oblivion on the 

the opposite British coast, and traded in tin, W08tern oo ^ fiQ0g of the Arjran world . and that 

which they landed, at the mouths or the should fondly dream English likely to be 
Garonne and the Loire, whence it was carried the last oomes only from our being unable to 
across to Marseilles aDd Narbonne. It is said see into a distant future pregnant with untold 
that “ the Mount does not seem to have been changes of no less grave a nature than have 
an island in old times,” but it was certainly taken plaoe in the dreary waste of the past.” 
an island as far back as we can trace any C. W. Boase. 

account of it in the Middle Ages, and the --- - 

other view only rests on a supposed Celtic 

name of the Mount, which William of Wor- To the Gold Coast for Chid: a Personal 
cester (writing towards the end of the Narrative. By Richard F. Burton and 
fifteenth century) supposed to mean “ hoar Verney L. Cameron. In 2 vole. (Chatto <fe 
rock in the wood.” The account of tin being Windus.) 

carried across to the island comes from Posi- Tuts work Romnwhat nnnnrtmmW t.r» 


name of the Mount, which William of Wor- To the Gold Coast for Gold: a Personal 
cester (writing towards the end of the Narrative. By Richard F. Burton and 
fifteenth century) supposed to mean “ hoar Yerney L. Cameron. In 2 vols. (Chatto <fe 
rock in the wood.” The account of tin being Windus.) 

carried across to the island comes from Posi- T(ns work comeg gomew h at opportunely to 
doniuB, a contemporary of Cicero (as quoted re ]i eve t] le anxiety recently caused by Mr. 


by Diodorus), who himself travelled to Corn¬ 
wall, and says that the inhabitants of that 
promontory were civilised owing to their 
intercourse with foreign merchants. Evidence 
for Thanet there is none. An Irish name for 
the Channel was the “ Sea of Ictis,” a name 
unlikely to have come from such a distant 
point as Thanet. In the Middle Ages Fal¬ 
mouth was the regular place to which ambas¬ 
sadors going to Soqthern France or Spain 


Hogarth Patterson’s gloomy forebodings of a 
pending period of monetary scarcity “ in 
consequence of the large decrease in the 
produce of the Californian and Australian 
mines.” Even should these sources of supply 
fail altogether, little fear need be entertained 
of a serious falling off in the precious metals 
as long as the vast treasures evidently stored 
up in West Africa remain almost untapped. 
The visit paid to this auriferous region during 


came and waited for a favourable wind ^j, e gp^ng of 1882 by our authors has fully 
from the north which took them down confirmed the anticipations entertained years 
straight to Bordeaux or Corunna, while a g 0 by Capt. Burton, who, in 1862, con- 
the passage up or down the Channel in- fidently predicted that Africa would “ one 
volved long delay. . And this brings us to day equal half-a-dozen Californias.” In fact, 
another point in which the Professor s views j(. g eein g very difficult to assign a limit 


are doubtful. He thinks that the common 
view of Brittany being peopled by Britons 
flying from the English invaders is uncertain, 


to the future productiveness of a region 
“ where every river is a Pactolus, every 
hillock a gold-field,” where “ gold appears 


because there were probably still Gaelio more i| ke an impregnation of the soil than 

- r.-n -_j jj enoe the - - - v b • - - 


inhabitants in Cornwall, 


hundred 


Bretons ought to be Gael. But the Gaelic millions of pounds sterling ” have been ex 


theory about Cornwall is very uncertain, and 
one does not see why the fugitive Britons 
should not have migrated from Cornwall and 
South Wales to Brittany. They must have 


tracted from the ground since the fifteenth 
century without perceptibly diminishing the 
supply, and where from £3,000,000 to 
£3,400,000 were annually exported from 


taken with them the legend of Arthur, which E( m ; na alone during the seventeenth and eigh 


was relocalised in every region where the 
Oymry retreated from the pressure of the 


teenth centuries. 

Yet these astounding results have been 


English invasion in Scotland, Cumberland, achieved j n the absence of any scientific 
Wales, Cornwall, ana Brittany—just as the mining (which is of quite recent introduc- 
Gaelio legends localise Finn and Oasian both t i on ) and solely by primitive native methods, 
in Ireland and Scotland. There is, moreover, hampered by the rapacity of chiefs, and by 
a close connexion between the . saints of manner of superstitious practices. Nuggets 

Brittany and those of the Lizard district. are perquisite of kings, or else are reburied 
.The first half of Mr. Rhys book gives a un der the belief that they will grow larger; 
history of Celtic Britain to the end of the gome places, where “ gold is common as ashes 
Roman occupation, and this part is clearly a f(; er a fire,” are guarded by a monstrous 
written. The second.part of the book is on baboon; in others, gold appears only during 
the ethnology of the island ; and this, as we ^he yam-customs after prayers, sacrifices, and 
have said, is too much condensed. It is a presents to the fetish who makes it visible; 
fault that admits of being, easily remedied, e l ge where, the unshored pits give way, bury- 


and we trust the Professor will soon give us a j n g or injuring the workers; and these aeci- 
larger work on the same subject. We can d en tg are ascribed to the evil spirits, wherc- 
even forgive the mournful close of the present U p 0n fetish ” steps forward and forbids 
volume. further search,” and thus many of the richest 

“The lineal descendants of the neolithic P laoe « g et closed up. Once the Ashantis 
aborigines are ever among us, possibly even found treasure near Sakanya ; but, as they 
those of a still earlier race. On the other hand, were becoming too independent, the priests 


hand, | were becoming too independent, the priests 
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pat the precious metal in fetish, with the 
penalty of blindness to all who worked it. 
Then a Danish governor coming by filled his 
pockets, was struck blind, and only recovered 
his sight by throwing away the plunder. 
Eecently, however, fetish has lost much of 
its efficacy, and prospects are accordingly 
improving. 

On reading of all the glories and wonders 
of this African Eldorado, one begins to under¬ 
stand how its attractions should have proved 
too much even for such seasoned travellers as 
Messrs. Burton and Cameron. For the 
original object of the expedition was the 
exploration of the “ quasi-mythioal ” Kong 
Mountains, rather than a survey of the Upper 
Gninea gold-fields. However, “ geography is 
good, but gold is better; ” and, although both 
went out “ admirably equipped ” for a journey 
to the interior, they found so much to beguile 
them on the coast-lands that they never got 
beyond the Anoobra river basin. In this 
narrow tract, which has a seaboard of less 
than thirty miles, and nowhere reaches more 
than sixty inland, they found five companies 
already at work, while upwards of seventy 
concessions had been obtained from native 
owners. “ In fact, development has at length 
begun, and the line of progress is clearly 
traced.” The Negroes, we are told, 

“have worked their gold-fields for centuries, 
but to very little purpose. Their want of pumps, 
of quartz-crushers, and of scientific appliances 
generally has limited their labour to scratching 
the top-soil and nibbling at the reef-walls. A 
large proportion of the country is practically 
virgin-ground, and a rich harvest has been 
left for European science, energy, and enter¬ 
prise ” (ii. 350). 

Unfortunately, there are many drawbacks to 
this hopeful picture, which it will take much 
skill and patienco to overoome. Next to the 
climate, with all its concomitant evils, the 
chief difficulty is the labour question, which 
Capt. Burton proposes to meet by the im- 
portation of coolies from Zanzibar, East 
India, or even China. He quite despairs of 
the Krumen and other West African tribes, 
whose guiding principle is “ to work as little 
as possible and to plunder all things plunder- 
able,” whose improvidence literally “ takes no 
thought for the morrow,” and who will at 
times suddenly desert their posts on the most 
frivolous pretexts. 

“One gang lately deserted for the following 
reason:—Two men were below charging the 
shots from a heap of loose powder, while their 
friends overhead were quietly smoking their 
pipes. A ‘ fire-’tick,’ thrown aoross the shaft, 
burnt a fellow’s fingers, and he at once dropped 
it upon hie brethren underground; they were 
badly scotched, and none of the gang has been 
seen since ” (ii. 270). 

But it is only fair to add that the natives 
have by no means a monopoly of stupidity, 
shortsightedness, and general incapacity. 
Some almost incredible instances are given 
of bungling and mismanagement both on 
the part of white speculators and of the 
British administration. On the highway near 
Axim a number of packing-cases were found 
rotting under a shed, which contained the 
materials of “a board house, with glass 
windows, and all complete,” manufactured in 
England for about £500, and wrongly 


addressed to Akim, a week's journey inland, 
instead of to Ajcim, on the coast. And, 

“with a futility worthy of the futile African, 
certain authorities at head-quarters, after buying 
and landing the proposed bungalow, discovered 
that they could not afford to send it to its des¬ 
tination [the Distriot Commissioner at Takwe]. 
Consequently it was made over to the white 
ants, and it has now duly qualified for fuel” 
(ii. 118). 

Then another “ clever District Commissioner ” 
defeated the attempt to introduce a much 
needed copper currency on the Gold Coast by 
refusing “ to take the metal in payment of 
Government dues.” A piquant description 
is given of the Fffuenta steam-launch, on 
which the travellers embarked to visit the 
“ Ingotro Concession,” and which proved to 
be “ a fine specimen of what launches ought 
not to be.” Among local abuses, attention 
is drawn to the exorbitant charges of the 
physicians, all Government servants, 

“who add to their official salaries (£400 per 
annum) by private practice. For five visits to 
a sick Kruboy six guineas have been charged; 
£5 for tapping a liver and sending two draughts 
and a box of pills ; and £37 10s. for treating a 
mild tertian which lasted a week. The late M. 
Bonnat [rediscoverer of the Upper Guinea 
gold-fields] cost £80 for a-fortuight ” (ii. 230). 

More serious still are the complaints brought 
against the native troops, the so-called 

“Haussas, who are not Haussa at all; merely 
semi-savage and half-pagan slaves. On detached 
duty they get quite out of hand; and they by 
no means serve to make our government popular. 

. . . They are kept for years on outpost-duty, 
where it would require a Glover to discipline 
them and make them steady soldiers. They 
live by plunder. . . . There are no means of 
punishment or even of securing a criminal; the 
colony cannot afford irons or handcuffs ; there 
is no prison; and a Haussa, placed under arrest 
in a bamboo-hut, cuts his way out as easily as a 
rat from a bird-cage ” (ii. 236). 

Another pest of a different order is the 
chigo, or jigger ( Pulex penetrans), which, 
although but recently introduced from 
America, seems to have already spread all over 
the West African seaboard and far into the 
interior. At the time of Capt. Burton’s 
first visit (1862) it was unknown on the West 
Coast; but now it ranks, with the indigenous 
red, white, and black ants, the centipedes, 
scorpions, venomous spiders, and flies of the 
tzetze type, as among the chief plagues of 
that region. Its power of inflicting torture 
is rivalled only by that of the spider, “ which 
makes men writhe like cut worms,” and the 
terrible enkran, or “ driver,” a small black ant, 
“which bites severely, clears out houses, 
destroys the smaller animals, and has, it is 
said, overpowered and destroyed hunters when, 
torpid with fatigue, they have fallen asleep in 
the bush. Tho same horrible end, being eaten 
alive atom by atom, has befallen white traders 
whose sickness prevented their escape ” (ii. 220). 

It will be seen from these references that the 
work under notice deals with many other 
subjects besides tho Gold Coast and its gold¬ 
fields. In fact, Axim, the true threshold of 
this Eldorado, is not reached till the reader 
has got through the whole of the first, and far 
into the second, volume. At the same time, 
the voyage from Trieste to Madeira, where 
Capt. Burton was joined by Commander 
Cameron, and thence by the Canaries, Bath¬ 


urst, and Sierra Leone, to the Gold Coast, 
is so brilliantly told, and withal so full of 
instruction, that few will probably feel dis¬ 
posed to grudge so much space devoted to 
matters not otherwise oonnected with the 
subject. Nearly the whole of the text is by 
the elder traveller; while to his fellow-explorer 
are due the four last ohapters describing the 
Takwa and other mines visited by him alone, 
an excellent route-survey of the Ancobra basis, 
with numerous astronomical observations, and 
the greater part of the ethnological and 
natural history collections exhibited last 
summer at the Anthropological Institute. Of 
these objects, the most interesting are the 
neolithic implements, which appear to be 
found everywhere in Upper Guinea. 

“ The native women, search for and find them, 
not only near the beds of streams, but also 
about the alluvial diggings. Nearly all are 
shaped like the iron axe or adze of Unia in 
Central Africa—a long narrow blade with 
rounded top and wedge-shaped edge. This tool 
is either used in the hand like a chisel, or in¬ 
serted into a conical hole burnt through a tree- 
branoh, and the shape of the aperture makes 
every blow tighten the hold ” (ii. 306), 

Needless to say that a work maiuly written 
by Capt. Burton is replete with much curious 
and recondite etymological lore and many 
exquisite descriptions of scenery, beside 
vivid accounts of social usages and some 
very outspoken comments on British colonial 
mismanagement. But attention can here 
only be drawn to the present state of affairs 
at Bathurst and Sierra Leone, of which a 
very instructive, if somewhat depressing, 
picture is given. A. H. Keane. 


Fables by Mr. John Oay. With a Memoir 

by Austin Dobson. “ Parchment Library.” 

(Kegan Paul, Trenoh & Co.) 

Gat’s “ Fables,” the latest addition to the 
“ Parchment Library,” fully maintains the 
reputation gained by that series for beauty of 
printing and paper. Mr. Austin Dobson has 
prefixed a charming and appreciative memoir 
of the poet, which all students of the literature 
of the first half of the eighteenth century will 
wish longer. 

Delightful, however, as is the account 
of the poet himself, the critical estimate 
of his works contained in the memoir 
cannot be regarded as completely satis¬ 
factory. Mr. Dobson fails to emphasise 
fully many of the characteristics which 
gave Gay a unique position in his own age, 
and leaves others entirely unnoticed. Chief 
among these characteristics were—a form of 
versification, especially in the couplet, far less 
rigid and artificial than that employed by 
any of his contemporaries; a sense of real 
humour; and, lastly, a feeling for the country 
and country life not to be found again till 
the appearance of “The Seasons.” Gay’s 
versification was formed under the same con¬ 
ditions as that of Pope; but the result 
arrived at in the two cases was very different. 
Dryden in his couplet combined the metrical 
discoveries of Denham and Waller, and 
developed them by his own matchless sense 
of rhythm. Pope, in forming bis style on 
Dryden’s couplet, seized most strongly on 
Denham's contribution—-the antithesis; Gay, 
on tho other hand, on Waller’s contribution 
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—lucidity of expression and softness of 
cadence. Gay’s couplet has thus the interest 
of being a variety distinct from that of Pope 
and his followers. A good example is to be 
found in “ The Fan.” 

“ Here draw Oenone In the lonely grove 
Where Paris first betrayed her nnto love. 

Let withered garlands hang on every bough 
Which the false youth wove for Oenone’s brow; 
The garlands lose their sweets, the flower is shed, 
And like their odours all his vows are fled.” 

There was more occasional and familiar 
writing in the eighteenth century than in any 
other; yet its vers de societe were seldom 
entirely successful, and for this reason—there 
was plenty of wit and smart epigram, but 
very little humour. Gay, however, is an 
exception; he knew the secret of humour— 
la melancolie gaie, as a Frenchman has called 
it—which lends so much of its charm to 
familiar writing. The "Epistle to a Lady 
oocasioned by the Arrival of her Royal 
Highness ” has much of this quality ; but it 
is to be found to perfection in the Epistle 
to Pulteney, which describes a visit to Paris. 
In this delightful poem the little vanities of our 
' neighbours are hit off with a touch of true 
humour. We see that they were much the 
same then as now. The Parisian fop enquires, 
“ Hu Christianity yet reaohed your nation ? 

Are ohurohes bnilt, are masquerades In fashion ? 
Do daily soups your dinners introdnoe ? 

Are mnslo, snuff, and ooaohes yet in on ? ” 

Gay admits they are not unheard of, to which 
the fop replies in rapture that it is evident 
that Paris will succeed in civilising the 
barbarous world. We must refer our readers 
to their Gay for the delightful description 
of the opera, where “ the hero struts and the 
whole audience sings.” The difference between 
the English and French appreciation of music 
existed even then. Gay seems to have been 
seated near a particularly loud bawler, whom 
at last in desperation he implores to "sus¬ 
pend a while ” his song— 

“ Sudden be shrug* surprise, and answers quiok, 

‘ Monsieur apparement n’aime pu la muiique .’" 

Gay’s treatment of the country is admitted 
by Mr. Dobson to be of interest, but he does 
not do it full justice. Every now and then 
in his poems dealing with the country. Gay 
displays extraordinary appreciation of Nature 
joined to great felicity of expression. The 
poem on " Rural Sports,” which won him his 
first popularity, contains four lines de¬ 
scriptive of a sunset which are without a rival 
in any of the attempts of his contemporaries 
to draw from Nature. 

"Far In the deep the sun his glory hides, 

A streak of gold the sea and sky divides; 

The pnrple clouds their amber finings show, 

And edged with flame rolls every wave below.” 

In their lucidity and reserve, these lines 
might be a model for the too diffuse descriptive 
poets of modern times. The epithets purple 
and amber are peculiarly happy. A dark 
cloud on the horizon will often at sunset take 
a tint which is exactly purple, while the sun 
behind lines it with a yellow that is best 
called amber if it is to be contrasted with the 
actual gold of the getting sun. The mock 
pastorals of “ The Shepherd’s Week ” con¬ 
tain not a few passages of a similar kind, 
and much else that enables us to form 
a very pretty picture of rural England 
in the days of good Queen Anne, when “ the 


maids and swains ” delighted in such ballads as 
“ Chevy Chace,” “ The Bower of Rosamond,” 
“ Robin Hood,” and “ The grass now grows 
where Troy town stood.” 

It would certainly have made a far more 
interesting volume bad “The Shepherd’s 
Week” been added to the “Fablesor, better 
still, had the “Fables”—Gay’s least noticeable 
work—been left out altogether, and a volume 
been made up consisting of “ The Shepherd’s 
Week,” “Rural Sports,” “The Fan,” the 
Epistles to a Lady and to Pulteney, and the 
lyrics, including even the lines to Molly 
Mogg. But, interesting as such a volume 
would have been, it must be supposed that it 
did not come within the range of practical 
publishing. Is it too much to hope that Mr. 
Dobson (for who could do it better ?) will some 
day give us a full-length portrait of Gay in 
connexion with his times ? A good account 
is still to be written of that literary society of 
which Pope and Swift were the chief orna¬ 
ments, and Bolingbroke the centre; and which 
devoted itself so faithfully to mutual admira¬ 
tion, or, as Lady Mary Wortley Montagu ex¬ 
pressed it, to giving each other certificates of 
excellence, like Bessus and the Swordsmen in 
“ King and no King.” St. Lon Stbachet. 

Wesley's Designated Successor: the Life, 

Letters, and Literary Labours of the Rev. 

J. W. Fletcher, Vicar of Madeley. By the 

Rev. L. Tyerman. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The interest of Fletcher's life must ever lie 
in the circumstance that he was marked out 
by J ohn Wesley as his fittest successor in the 
arduous labour of directing the progress of 
the Methodist Society. This distinction was 
not offered in haste and repented of in leisure. 
The wish of the founder of Methodism 
was first expressed in 1773, and it was 
renewed three years later, though Fletcher’s 
health was even then failing, and it seemed 
almost a certainty that his death would 
precede that of Wesley. In the mind of the 
Methodist who desires to study the lives of 
J ohn Wesley’s friends, there must often arise 
the question. What kind of man was the Vicar 
of Madeley p and the answer, as found in the 
pages of Mr. Tyerman’s biography, is satis¬ 
factory in every respect except one. Fletcher’s 
industry in his parochial work among the 
colliers and iron-workers under his charge— 
Mr. Tyerman cannot surely be accurate in 
saying (p. 61) that there were in the year 
1800 only 291 houses in the parish for 4,758 
inhabitants—often overtaxed his strength. 
His contempt for money and position found 
few followers in his time; the rents of his 
small patrimony in Switzerland were usually 
sent back to his native country to be dis¬ 
tributed among its poor; and his answer to 
the offer of higher preferment in the Church 
which was made to him by the Ministry 
as a reward for his pamphlets on the 
American War may fairly match that of 
Goldsmith when the Earl of Northumber¬ 
land graciously condescended to hold out 
a patronising hand to him. His knowledge 
of the “ old plan of Methodism ” was not 
exceeded by any of its ministers, and his 
statement of the religious opinions embodied 
in the word Methodism might have been 
adopted without alteration by Wesley him¬ 


self. He was a man of infinite kindness of 
disposition; though many of his polemical 
antagonists came into persona] contact with 
him when they were still marked by the soars 
of the contest, they bowed before his superior 
generosity of tone, and, smiling, put their 
weapons by. The chief drawback to his 
leading the hosts of Methodism must be 
found in the faet that he was rather fitted to 
shine in private than in public life, that his 
talents were more suited for the theological 
controversies of the library than for the busy 
intercourse of daily life, where quiok judgment 
and prompt action must be brought into play. 
Moreover, he was a native of a foreign land ; 
and, if the testimony of John Pawson can be 
trusted (p. 242), there remained until the 
middle of his life “a kind of roughness” 
about his language which grated harshly on 
an English hearer, and be sometimes seemed 
“ to be at a loss for words.” Had it fallen to 
Fletcher’s lot to take the position which John 
Wesley designed for him, these defects would 
have been magnified into mountains by those 
who chafed under his authority. 

In spite of the sweetness of his disposition, 
the Vicar of Madeley was immersed in con¬ 
troversy for many yearn of his life. When 
the Countess of Huntingdon established at 
Treveeca, in Wales, a college for the educa¬ 
tion of young men who proposed to enter the 
ministry, Fletcher was appointed its presi¬ 
dent ; but before four years had passed away 
the little community was rent asunder by 
theological differences, and its members were 
attacking one another in print on the merits 
or faults of the rival creeds of Calvinism and 
Arminianism. The war of words lasted for 
several years, and before the strife subsided 
Fletcher had crossed lances with such redoubt¬ 
able antagonists as Walter Shirley, Rowland 
Hill, Berridge of Everton, and Toplady. The 
language of the theological press at the 
present day is not always remarkable 
for moderation of tone ; but the extracts in 
Mr. Tyerman’s pages from the writings of Top- 
lady and Sir Richard Hill will, at all events, 
show that the disputants of a century ago 
were not more courteous to their opponents 
than are their descendants of to-day. A con¬ 
troversy on Calvinism, which spread itself 
over half-a-dozen years, would have exhausted 
the energies of most country clergymen, but 
in the midst of the struggle Fletcher turned 
aside to strike a blow at Unitarianism. At 
the close of the year 1771 a pamphlet on the 
trial of Elwall, “a Socinian Quaker,” for 
heresy, was published at Birmingham by Dr. 
Priestley—this is the name, and not Dr. 
Price, as Mr. Tyerman suggests, which was 
written by Fletcher in the letter on p. 219—and 
a copy which was lent to Boswell drew forth, 
it will be remembered, some interesting re¬ 
marks from Dr. Johnson on the poor Quaker. 
At the request of “ some serious people ” 
Fletcher commenced an answer to this publi¬ 
cation of Dr. Priestley, but this, like some 
later treatises of Fletcher on the writings of 
the great Birmingham Doctor, remained in 
MS. for many years. Over his pamphlets on 
the American War we would willingly draw 
a veil; the part which he played in that 
struggle added nothing to his reputation, and 
it is clear from his own letters (p. 348) that 
he himself entertained considerable doubts on 
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the wisdom of the step which he had taken. 
Wesley had led the way by hie abridgement of 
Taxation no Tyranny, and it is charitable to 
believe that in this matter Fletcher’s chief 
object was to aid his leader in his struggle. 
Far more creditable to the judgment of the 
vicar of Madeley is the unpublished pamph¬ 
let on national grievances which he addressed 
to Lord John Cavendish. The loss to the 
national revenue, and the demoralisation of 
the poor, through the practice of smuggling, 
had not escaped his clear judgment, and in 
this pamphlet he argued that those evils 
could only be removed by a reduction in the 
duties on the chief imports. In this, and in 
some other points of political economy, 
Fletcher was in advance of his age. 

Mr. Tyerman’s latest biography will not 
prove as popular outside the Methodist com¬ 
munity as his Lives of White field and the 
Wesleys, but it is marked by the same depth 
of research and accuracy of detail. The 
history of Wesleyanism cannot be fully com¬ 
prehended without a study of this volume 
and its predecessors. W. P. Couetney. 


Poetry and Humour of the Scottish Language. 

By Charles Mackay. (Paisley : Qardner.) 

It is hard to understand why this book 
should appear under the title of Poetry and 
Humour of the Scottish Language. It is a 
glossary of Scottish words, with quotations 
from Scottish poetry, and a very considerable 
number of absurd etymologies. There is an 
introductory chapter of some twenty pages, in 
which an attempt is made to prove that Low¬ 
land Scotch is decidedly a language, and not 
a dialect, “ as many English people believe.” 
At one time the Northern English in Scotland 
was a distinct language. It was spoken by 
all classes of the people, and found a literary 
expression in prose and verse. Before the 
Revolution it had ceased to be used in prose 
as a literary language, though it still con¬ 
tinued to display its vigour and beauty in 
lyrical compositions. In spite of Allan Ram¬ 
say and Burns, the national tongue has now 
berome a provincial idiom, and 

“ the members of the legal and medical profes¬ 
sions who are afraid of the accusation of 
vulgarity that might be launched against them 
if they spoke publicly in the picturesque lan¬ 
guage of their fathers and grandfathers, and 
the clergy who are unlearning in the pulpit the 
brave old speeoh that was good enough for John 
Knox,” 

are in this matter the creatures of circum¬ 
stance. The majority of the members of the 
learned professions in Scotland have only a 
superficial knowledge of the “ Doric,” and 
cannot understand even the language of 
Burns without the help of a glossary. The 
language of their grandfathers, which used to 
be spoken “ by judges on the bench, by 
ministers of religion, and by ladies of the 
highest rank,” is now the language of the 
lower orders, though it still continues to give 
proof of its melody in an occasional lyric, or 
of its vigour in a bit of satirical verse. 

And now for the Glossary, which appears 
under the heading of “ Poetry and Humour.” 
A good dictionary is a mine of poetry, and it 
would be strange if a glossary of words 
from the “sturdy vernacular” that lends 


itself so effectually to the expression of wit 
and humour should prove dull reading. No 
fault is found with the words or with the 
well-known anecdotes and quotations which 
have been selected, but the manner in which 
Gaelic has been made to play the part of 
elucidating the poetry and humour of the 
words is a serious blot on the book. Dr. 
Murray, in his Dialect of the Southern Coun¬ 
ties of Scotland, maintains that the Lowland 
Scotch is never Celtic, and that the most 
signal evidence is aiforded by the language of 
Lowland Scotland of the complete alienation 
between the Teutonic Lowland and the Celtic 
Highland race. If Mr. Mackay had shown 
that he was not only a thorough Celtio scholar, 
but also competent to give a clear and satis¬ 
factory account of the values of the Gaelic 
letters as compared with other Aryan lan¬ 
guages, his etymologies would have been 
received with respect; but, when an etymolo¬ 
gist ignores the first principles of philology, 
how can he expect those who believe that 
philology is a science to accept his derivations 
from one of the Aryan languages which is to 
them an unknown tongue ? When we are 
told that “ deuk,” in the line 

“ The deuk’s dang o’er my daddie” 
is not the “aquatic fowl,” hut the Gaelic 
“ deuch,” a deep potation, and then find 
“theak,” to thatch a house, and Gaelic 
“ tigh,” a house, compared with the Greek 
6i']K7], we have good reason to* receive his 
etymologies with suspicion. Indeed, the 
derivation of the word from “ deuch ” destroys 
the humour of the line. There can be no 
doubt that many of the Scottish words in this 
Glossary, are related to kindred words in Celtic, 
but we must have stronger proof than any 
Dr. Mackay gives before we can believe that 
they are derived directly from Gaelic. “ Beet,” 
“cannie,” “cantie,” “thane,” “dunce,” 
“ levin," and “ yesterday ” are genuine 
English words, and have no connexion with 
the Gaelic; while “busk” is not derived 
from Gaelic “ busgadh,” but the Gaelic word 
itself is borrowed from the Scandinavian. 

This book, which is a reprint, with many 
corrections and great extensions, of three 
papers contributed to Blackwood's Magazine 
twelve years ago, is a dull and uninstructive 
medley of guess-work, without a gleam of 
poetry or humour. Its bones should never 
have been disinterred. They should have 
been allowed to rest in their grave in Black¬ 
wood. George R. Mebbt. 


TWO DRAMAS BY IBSEN. 

En Folkefende: Skuespil i fern Akter. Af 
Henrik Ibsen. (Copenhagen: Gyldendalske 
Boghandel.) 

Nora : a Play. By Henry Ibsen. Translated 
from the Norwegian by Henrietta Frances 
Lord. (Griffith & Farran.) 

Db. George Brandes, in a recent masterly 
essay upon Henrik Ibsen, remarks that in 
his drama of “ Ghosts,” published a year ago, 
he has given expression to his darkest 
thoughts, his most despairing moods, adding 
that he must strike a new key if he wishes 
to recover his whole popularity. The remark 
is perhaps the least happy in the whole essay. 
Ibsen has never had any true “popularity,” 


which implies a certain measure of affection. 
He has had power enough and to spare, the 
power which belongs to colossal strength and 
deadly earnestness. This power the sombre 
intensity of “ Ghosts ” could by no means 
diminish. But this is not popularity in the 
ordinary sense of the word; and in his new 
play, “ An Enemy of the People,” he has had 
small thought of “ regaining ” what he either 
never had or never lost. If a poet’s popularity 
be measured solely by the editions of his works, 
then Ibsen is popular to a degree. So quinine 
may be said to be popular in a fever-stricken 
land—but the term is surely misapplied. 

“En Folkefiende” is not so startling as its 
predecessor. There is no physical horror in 
it, and consequently it does not tell upon the 
nerves as did “ Ghosts.” Its motive may be 
stated in a few words, for Ibsen has again 
chosen a perfectly simple theme, and forsworn 
all his former complexity of intrigue. A little 
coast-town in Norway has suddenly risen to 
great and increasing prosperity through the 
discovery of its capabilities as a health- 
resort. The town authorities have erected a 
great hydropathic establishment, and Dr. 
Stockmann, the originator of the scheme, is 
its physician. The townspeople, rejoicing in 
the redoubled life and trade he has brought 
among them, regard him as their benefactor. 
Certain circumstances, however, excite bis 
suspicions ; and he discovers that, by no fault 
of his, a huge mistake has been made, and 
the water supplied to the establishment comes 
from polluted sources, while even the sea is 
tainted with the town sewage. In his naive 
uprightness he never doubts that after this 
discovery he will be regarded as twice the 
benefactor of his native place, and that all 
energies will at once be devoted to remedy 
the defects. But he reckons without his 
host. The improvements will involve a heavy 
addition to the town rates; two years will be 
required to complete them ; and, meanwhile, 
the town will have lost its vogue and reputa¬ 
tion. The action of the play shows how, 
little by little, all the cliques and parties in 
the town turn against Dr. Stockmann, refuse 
to admit that anything is wrong, and try to 
gag him. Little by little, too, his indignation 
against this selfish dishonesty and indifference 
to human life rises to the boiling point. At 
last, dismissed from his post of physician, 
and finding the press closed against his com¬ 
plaints, he calls a public meeting, which 
refuses to hear him on the subject of the 
poisoned water. Thereupon, in an excited 
harangue, he hurls scorn in the face of a 
community whose defective material sanitation 
is only a type of its intellectual and moral 
rottenness. The result is that society ostra¬ 
cises him, the mob breaks his windows, and 
the curtain falls upon him preparing manfully 
to begin life again under the stigma of being 
“ an enemy of the people.’’ 

In this play the poet has studiously 
avoided every effect of theatrical sensation. 
The whole theme and many of the individual 
scenes are strongly dramatic, but the thrilling 
situations of “ The Pillars of Society ” and 
“ A Doll’s House ” are totally absent. In its 
abundance of pure humour, as well as in 
other respects, the play is more closely re¬ 
lated to “The Young Men’s League” than to 
any other of his former works. Its dialogu 0 
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is perfect—not a word is thrown away, not a 
word is unduly brilliant, not a word is dull. 
Each character is clearly individualised, and 
Dr. Stockmann especially will one day take 
his place among the most masterly, as he is 
certainly one of the most sympathetic, of all 
Ibsen’s creations. In none of his plays is 
the technique more exact, the welding of 
character and incident more thorough. Some 
of us would like to see the poet return to his 
old manner and give us another great fantastic 
drama in verse ; but so long as he produces 
such plays as “ En Folkefiende,’’ we have no 
valid reason to regret his adherence to realism 
and prose. 

The difficulty of translating from Ibsen’s 
idiomatio Norwegian into our half-Latinised 
tongue has' proved rather too much for the 
lady who has attempted an English version of 
“ Et Dukkehjem.” She has neither a perfect 
knowledge of Norwegian nor a thorough 
toiastery of English, so that she has perpe¬ 
trated several mistranslations, while she fails 
throughout to reproduce the crispness and 
spontaneity of the dialogue. Several indica¬ 
tions, indeed, lead one to suspect that the 
translation is not made direct from the Nor¬ 
wegian, but through the Swedish. In the 
original, for example, Ibsen discards the foolish 
French fashion of marking a new “ scene ” at 
every entrance or exit, whereas it is religiously 
followed in that version. It must be admitted, 
however, that Miss Lord has shown herself at 
once conscientious and courageous. She has 
followed the original faithfully where some 
might have been tempted to tone it down for 
the English market; and the defects of her 
work proceed from lack of knowledge, not from 
want of care or enthusiasm. A so-called “ Life 
of Henrik Ibsen ’’—being, in fact, an essay on 
“ Ibsen and the Marriage Question”—precedes 
the drama, and may assist a sympathetic 
reader to perceive, though it be “ through a 
glass darkly,” some of the power of this most 
finished of the poet’s works. It is difficult to 
understand why Ibsen’s title, “ A Doll’s 
House,” which fits the play so perfectly, 
should have been discarded, in England as 
well as in Germany, for the meaningless and 
commonplace “ Nora.” Even “ a public 
unused to Ibsen’s surprises ” could scarcely 
have failed to perceive the combined pathos 
and irony of the original title. 

William Archer. 


SOME HISTORICAL BOOKS. 

The Antiquarian Magazine and Bibliographer. 
Vols. I., II. (Reeves.) Mr. Walford may 
fairly be congratulated on the success of his 
new venture. His magazine has now com¬ 
pleted its first year, and has faithfully fulfilled 
its original promise “ to present the past to 
English readers in a popular and attractive 
form.” That a magazine of this class should 
be free from “ padding ” is more than we have 
a right to expect; and there is not a little of it 
in these volumes, though it would be invidious 
to particularise. We hold, however, that it 
may serve a distinct and useful purpose in 
providing milk for the babes of archaeology, 
and in thus attracting many who would be 
repelled by a “ high-and-dry ” standard of 
scholarship. To foster and spread as widely as 
possible the growing taste for antiquarian 
researches is the special and very laudable 
mission of these popular magazines. Among 


the contributions deserving special notice the 
most prominent is the “History of Gilds,” by 
Mr. 0. Walford. This is a subject of which 
he importance is now widoly recognised, and 
it could not have fallen into better hands. We 
could have wished, indeed, that Mr. Walford had 
given us more of his own views, and had quoted 
less the opinions of others. But the student 
who wishes for a usoful resume of all that the 
best authorities have written on Gilds will here 
find just what he requires; and we shall look 
forward to the publication of these papers in a 
separate form. Mr. Greenstreet contributes 
several rolls of arms—Philipot’s, Holland's, 
the Third Calais, and the Gentry; and Mr. 
Walford is fortunate in having secured the 
services of so well-known and loarned an 
expert. The two papors by Mr. J. Phillips 
on “The Cromwells of Putney’’are deserving 
of high praise. They deal with the hitherto 
obscure origin of the Malleus mnnachorum and of 
the family of the Protector. By careful original 
research, combined with local knowledge, Mr. 
Phillips has been enabled to throw a ilood of 
light on both the Cromwell and the Williams 
families, and, incidentally, to give some valuable 
information on the social life of the time. We 
learn, inter alia , that the father of the Earl of 
Essex was called “ Smyth ” as often as “ Crom¬ 
well,” which suggests that the former name 
narrowly escaped the immortality gained by the 
other. There is, however, on p. 60, a strange 
confusion between the father and grandfather. 
Mr. W. Porter, a most painstaking writer, has 
a careful paper on “The First Discovery of 
America.” “ An Extraordinary Impostor of the 
Stuart Period ” is a very entertaining sketch, by 
Mr. Fuller, of his namesake, the inventor of the 
famous warming-pan story. Mr. Bendle con¬ 
tributes a strange but instructive account of 
“The Stews on Bankeide.” The Rev. J. 
Maskell deals with “ The Chantry of St. Mary 
Berking,” by Tower Hill, and Mr. J. H. Round 
with “ The Later Earldom of Mar.” There are 
also several contributions on “English Book¬ 
plates.” The bibliographical department is, as 
might be expected, more scanty, but we may 
notice two papers on “The Bibliography of 
Shorthand,” and one by the editor on the Bib¬ 
liography of Essex ; and, among literary studies, 
a scholarly article by Arohdeacon Hannah on 
some short poems claimed for more than one 
author, an ingenious disquisition on that vtxata 
quaestio, the origin of “ God Save the Queen ” 
(a Latin choral hymn being here suggested), 
and a paper on ‘ 1 The Titurel of Wolfram von 
Eschenbach.” The “ Notes and News” section 
is particularly well done, and will accumulate a 
valuable store of antiquarian information. The 
correspondence columns are also an important 
feature, as they were in the days of old Sylvanus 
Urban, “ in whose footsteps,” Mr. Walford tells 
us, “ it is my pride and pleasure to tread.” 

History of the Irish People. By W. A. O’Conor. 
(Manchester: Heywood.) The idea of this 
work would seem to have been suggested by 
Mr. Green’s History of the English People, of 
which it broadly caricatures the scheme, while 
possessing none of its charms. Macaulay set 
the fashion of melodrama in history, but it has 
been reserved for Mr. O’Conor to introduce the 
true transpontine rant. To him “ the Irish 
people” are, throughout their history, angels 
of light; their conquerors are, of course, the 
villains of the piece, more especially the Norman 
race, who are abused with a virulence by the 
side of which Mr. Coote’s denunciations of the 
Old English and their “blanketed tribes’’ 
appear pale and mild. Unfortunately, Mr. 
O’Conor omits to mention who “ the Irish people ” 
are. His own Milesian ancestry, in whose 
pugnacity he glories, did but experience at 
the hand of the Normans the fate which they 
had themselves, as he shows, inflicted on the 
conquered natives. And if Ireland was oyer- 
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run by Norinan comlotticri, it was directly due 
to the selfish folly of these very Milesians 
and their followers, who, instead of uniting 
against the common foe, indulged, as he admits, 
in “ mutual slaughter ” when the invader was 
actually in their midst. In fact, all the 
“ conquered ” and “oppressed ” in Ireland were 
themselves once conquerors and oppressors. 
Mr. O’Conor's running comments are of the 
style of Land League oratory ; and we are some¬ 
what unpleasantly reminded of certain allusions 
to “the wild justice of revenge” by his re¬ 
marks on the murder of Hugh de Laci, slain, 
more Ilibernicn, from behind : 

“ It ia not by any means intended as commendation 
when it is said that the act was conceived and 
executed in the truest spirit of the race against 
whose profane usurpation it was directed ” (i. ISO). 

Mr. O’Conor also complains bitterly that the 
English papers 

“most illogically cause Ireland and mnrder to 
become associated in the mind of the English 
public. . . . The crime of murder is less frequent 
in Ireland at the present day than in any other 
country, if it may not be said to he totally absent, if 
the term be limited to its strictly civil meanina ” 
(i- 74). 

Mrs. Creighton's Stories from English His¬ 
tory (Rivingtons) form an excellent sequel to 
her First History of England, by giving to 
children a series of sketches of special events 
in greater and more interesting detail than is 
attainable when the whole history has to be 
narrated. Mrs. Creighton tells her Btories— such 
as those of the death of Bede and of Drake’s 
voyage—in the simple, unaffected way which is 
the best suited for her subject, and she has 
generally succeeded in fulfilling her promise of 
extracting them from ohronicles o r weaving them 
together from well-authenticated historical facts. 
Sometimes, indeed, an experienced reader may 
doubt whether she has really mastered the mean¬ 
ing of the facts which she has collected. In the 
story, for instance, about “King Richard’s 
Escape from the Turks,” though she makes no 
misstatement, she will inevitably, by her lan¬ 
guage about “ heathen Turks,” convey the 
impression that the Turks were heathen in the 
same sense that the Arabs were heathen before 
the preaching of Mohammed. Farther on in 
the book we have the statement that the Pilgrim 
Fathers were instructed before they left 
England by a certain John Pastor, otherwise 
unknown to history. The geography of the 
Netherlands, too, seems to be a subject on which 
Mrs. Creighton needs instruction. She tells us 
that Erasmus, the parva domus of whose birth 
is still to be seen at Rotterdam, was a Fleming ; 
and, stranger still, that Guy Fawkes “was 
fetched over from Holland.” The notion of a 
Btrict Catholic enlisting in the army of Maurioe 
instead of in the more congenial service of the 
Catholic Archdukes is one which Mrs. Creighton 
has only to give herself a moment’s thought to 
abandon. 

It is, unfortunately, impossible to speak 
favourably of Mr. Godwin’s Civil War in 
Hampshire (Elliot Stock). It is true that the 
author has really worked hard at original 
sources of information ; but he is absolutely 
devoid of the critical faculty, and he quotes the 
“ Perfect Diurnal ” and “ Merourius Anticus ” 
without the slightest suspicion that those men¬ 
dacious publications ever deviated from the 
truth. The fact is, that anyone who tries to 
reconstruct the history of the Civil War has to 
make up his mind to reject a good deal more 
than he accepts. 

History of Skipton. By W. Harbutt Dawson. 
(Simpkin, Marshall and Co.) One of those 
local books, admirably printed and prettily 
illustrated, for the existenoe of which it is diffi¬ 
cult to account. Too long and expensive for a 
handbook, and too flimsy for a book of reference, 
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it ii equally without value and interest to those 
*ho read for instruction and those who read 
for pleasure. Skipton is an ancient town full of 
historic memories ; and the foundation of Bolton 
Abbey by a bereaved mother mourning for her 
only son is a legend which Wordsworth has made 
familiar, and even Mr. Dawson could not make 
doll and uninteresting. It must be confessed, 
however, that he has done his best. The gene¬ 
alogical memoir of the Cliffords, who were 
lords of Skipton for more than four hundred 
Tears, is a compilation which defies oriticism, 
although the author tells us that he had free 
access to the noble collection of MSS. remaining 
in the castle. If he would only have contentoa 
himself with transcribing some more of these 
family records without comment, he would 
have made amends for his own shortcomings. 
One of the most readable chapters in the book 
is the collection of notices of local worthies, 
among whom are Petyt, the keeper of the 
records, and his brother Sylvester, Holmes the 
antiquary, and the late Lord St. Leonards. The 
last-named was a native of Skipton, but it is 
characteristic of the author that he credits 
Sugden with a retort which has been attributed 
to every great man of humble origin for the 
last two hundred years. A book of this calibre 
would not be complete without a chapter on 
local folk-lore; but those who care for such 
matters will be disappointed to be gravely told 
that Palm Sunday is so called “ because, as the 
Ritualists say, on that day the boughs of palm 
trees used to be carried in procession.” Again, 
“ Good Friday. It is upon this day that, hot 
cross buns are eaten.” 

John Hus. By A. H. Wratislaw. “ The Home 
Library.” (S. P. 0. K.) The object of this 
book is to make the English reader acquainted 
with new facts about John Hus that have come 
to light since 1818. The writings of Hus in 
Czech were first published in 1865 and 1870, 
the press being now as free in Bohemia as in 
Britain. It is interesting to read that, owing 
to the University of Prague (founded in 1348 
by the Emperor Charles IV., son of the blind 
king who fell at the Battle of Ordcy two 
years before), the state of education and 
general culture in Bohemia at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century was higher than in 
any other oountry. Hus’s love for the character 
and writings of Wyoliffe, on whioh charge he 
was burnt at the stake, should of itself com¬ 
mend his Life to the study of Englishmen. 
Like Savonarola, Hus fell a martyr to his 
passionate desire to reform the lives of the 
Romish clergy. Like Luther, he gained the 
ear of the people, and his doctrines were only 
stamped out by reducing the Czech population 
from 4,000,000 to 800,000. He was of poor 
parents, and began his life as a poor scholar. 
Speaking on the subject of wicked women who 
seduce others into sin, he says: 

“ These are the devil's spoons, by means of which 
he devours others; but, when he has done devouring 
others with the spoon, he eats the spoon also—as, 
when I was a poor aobolar, I used to make a spoon 
of a piece of bread till I had done eating my pease- 
porridge ; then I eat the spoon.” 

The book abounds in matter attractive to the 
political economist, the theologian, and the 
studontof manners; and our interest is sustained 
throughout in the pure and dauntless martyr 
for the truth. 

Diplomatic Study on the Crimean JFar. 
(W. H. Allen.) This is a translation from the 
French, the original work being attributed to 
Baron Jomini, Prince Qorohakofs Adlatus in 
the Russian Foreign Office. It is an elaborate 
stringing together of the causes of the Crimean 
War, called “ iniquitous,” and, according to 
this Russian version, mainly caused by the 
wicked machinations of Louis Napoleon and 
Lord Stratford Canning. Succeeding to Prince 


Menschikof as Russian Minuter for Foreign 
Affairs, Prince Gorchakof “ made it the business 
of his life to procure the abrogation of those 
clauses in the Treaty of Paris which he con¬ 
sidered hurtful to the interests or to the 
dignity of his country.” He resigned office 
only a short time ago, but not until he had 
accomplished that one great object of his 
endeavours. This “Diplomatic Study” is an 
opitome of Russian official documents on all the 
subjects which resolved themselves into the 
Eastern Question, beginning with the struggle of 
French and Russian influence at Constantinople 
for the keys of the Holy Sepulchre. Prince 
Gorchakof having dexterously availed himself of 
a favourable moment to repudiate the Black 
Sea Clause of the Treaty of Paris, Baron Jomini 
was employed to sing paeans to the Imperial 
Chancellor, and to crown his labours with this 
work of praise. This has been done with a 
result which would doubtless have been much 
more gratifying to the Russian Chancellor had 
he retired before the war which led to the 
submission of the San Stefano Treaty to the 
Berlin Congress. As a Russian version of the 
history of the Crimean War, however specious 
the arguments, the work is highly ^interesting, 
for it touches on points which still await solu¬ 
tion. 

Mr. John Bateman has issued with the new 
year a fourth edition of his Great Landowners of 
Great Britain and Ireland (Harrison). To those 
who have not yet made acquaintance with this 
volume, we may say that it is a compilation 
from “The Modem Domesday Book,” giving 
all landowners with 3,000 acres and £3,000 
a-year. The many and gross inaccuracies of 
the original return have been, so far as possible, 
corrected by means of personal applications; 
and the result is a work of very great statistical 
value, enlivened by a caustio Preface. 

Messrs. Harrison have also sent us'Jthe 
new volume for 1883, being the forty-fifth issue, 
of Sir Bernard Burke’s Peerage, which it is super¬ 
fluous now either to praise or criticise. We 
have noticed, however, a loose statement in the 
Preface, recording the creation of two new law 
peerages, which omits to distinguish that Baron 
Bramwell is an hereditary peer and Baron Fitz¬ 
gerald only a life peer. It will be news to 
some to learn that the barony of Berkeley has 
descended in the female line on the death of the 
late earl. The alphabetical index is a valuable 
feature of this work. 

The Historical Society of Normandy has, 
within the last ten years, published many im¬ 
portant contributions to the history of the 
rovinoe. M. Ch. do Robillard de Beaurepaire 
as edited the Norman Chronicle of Pierre 
Coohon, apostolio notary at Rouen; the General 
History of the Abbey of St. Michael in Peril of 
the Sea, by Don Jean Huynes; and five volumes 
of documents relating to the States of Nor¬ 
mandy during the reigns of Henri IV. and 
Louis XHI. and XIV. (1589-1666). The 
Chronicle of Robert de Torrigni, Abbot of Mont 
Saint-Miohel, together with minor works of the 
author and other members of the abbey, have 
been edited by M. Leopold Delisle ; Coquelin’s 
History of the Abbey of Saint-Michel du Triport, 
by M. Lorinier; a History ofjthe Royal Abbey 
of Saint-Pierre de Jumieges, by the Rev. J. 
Loth; and an Eoclesiastioal History of the Dio¬ 
cese of Coutances by M. Dolbet. M. S. de Merval 
contributes documents relating to the founda¬ 
tion of Le Havre; M. Tardif, critical texts of 
the Coutumiere de Normandie ; and M. Leopold 
Delisle, Actes normands de la Chambre dee 
Comptee eons Philippe de Valois (1328-50). 
The Memoirs of President Bigot de MonviLle, 
on the interdiction of the Parliament of Nor¬ 
mandy, in 1639, and of Pierre Thomas, Sieur du 
Fossil, are edited by le vicomte d'Estaintot and 
M. Bouquet respectively. M. Grayier’s edition 


of Jean Bethencourt’s Le Canarien, or book of 
the conquest and conversion of the Canaries 
(1402-22), is out of print. This long series of 
original and critical work does great credit to 
the antiquaries of Normandy. M. Picard, 82 
rue Bonaparte, is the Paris publisher of the 
society. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. H. Rassam has returned to London, 
having been prevented from continuing his 
excavations in Mesopotamia; by the persistent 
refusal of the authorities at Constantinople to 
give him a firman. It is noteworthy that, 
while all English applications now moot with 
rebuff, the French talk confidently of sending 
out a now expedition to resume tho work begun 
by M. do Sarzec. 

Of historical contributions in the forthcoming 
volume of the Encyclopaedia Britannica the 
most important is perhaps a monograph on the 
Medici, by Prof. Villari; the late Prof. Pauli 
sketches the history of Lorraine ; Mr. Symonds 
takes Machiavelli; Messrs. Tozer and Boase 
the Land and Empire of the Macedonians; 
Prof. Harnack discusses Manichaeism, with a 
use of Oriental sources which sets the subject 
in a light new to the English reader; Frof. 
Kessler deals as a specialist with that curious 
survival of ancient Babylonian ideas, the 
system of the Mandaeans; Bir B. Temple takes 
Mahrattas; Mr. Swinburne contributes an 
elaborate study of Queen Mary; Dr. Ruge 
sketches the history of Maps; Col. Yule and 
Mr. Nicholson clear up the vexed subject of 
Sir John Mandeville; Dr. Robertson Smith 
uses some new Oriental sourcos for Mecca and 
Medina; Mr. A. H. Keane has written two 
articles on the Malay Race and the Malay 
Archipelago. Mr. Tylor’s Magic, Prof. Sellars’ 
Lucretius and Martial, Mr. Paley’s Lucian, 
and Prof. Jebb's Lysias are among the other 
articles of general interest. 

Dr. W. Robertson Smith has been elected 
to the Chair of Arabic at Cambridge, vacant by 
the death of E. H. Palmer. Tho professorship 
is a non-resident one. 

Among the volumes in preparation for the 
“ Parchment Library ’’ are, we hear, an edition 
of Milton’s Sonnets, annotated by the Rector 
of Lincoln College; and the earlier Poems of 
Mr. Tennyson, in two volumes, each with a 
frontispiece by Mr. W. B. Riohmond. 

We understand that the new edition of 
Liddell and Scott's Lexicon—or at least those 
copies of it that will be published in America 
from plates sent over from this country—will 
bear on the title-page the name of Prof. Drisler, 
of Columbia College, in recognition of his ser¬ 
vices in the revision. It has been found neces¬ 
sary to widen the columns of this edition, and 
also to inorease their length by about an inch. 

We fear that the statement of a contemporary 
that the first instalment of Dr. Murray’s 
English Dictionary will be published early in 
February is hardly likely to bo realised, and 
that it would be at present premature to fix 
any date for its appearance. It may be added 
that, in another column, the details of Mr. 
Stanford’s bequest were misstated. The sum of 
£5,000 was left to the University of Cambridge, 
or, failing it, to that of Oxford, and not vise 
versa. 

The next volume in the “ English Citizen ” 
series will be The State in Relation to Trade, 
by Mr. T. H. Farrer, whioh will be published 
immediately. We understand that the volume 
in this series on Justice and Police, which had 
been assigned to Mr. 0. P. Ilbert, now legal 
member of the Indian Council, has been under¬ 
taken in his unavoidable default by Mr. F. 
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Pollock, who will also write the volume on New York Critic of December 16 an essay on contents deals with Greek archaeology. In- 
The State and the Land. Bobert Burns. oluded are obituary notices of Otfried Muller 


Bobert Burns. 


We are glad to hear that Mr. T. Fisher Messes. John Wiley and Sons, of New an< * Cob ^ jeak0 ' 

Unwin has yielded to the general wish of all York, deny the statement concerning them which The second volume has just appeared fLeip- 
those who have had an opportunity of seeing was printed in the Academy of December 23, “g: Hirzel) of Prof, von Treitschke’s History 

Miss Zimmera’s The Epic of Kings, and has under the heading of “ American Authors and Germany in the Nineteenth Century. It 

consented to issue a popular edition, which will English Publishers.” deals with the beginnings of the German 

appear next week. • Mb. Appleton Moboan, a supporter of the Confederation, covering the period from 1814 to 

Mes8bs. Blackwood’s announcements in- Baoonian authorship of “ the Shakspere Plays,” ' 
dude The Wisdom of Goethe, selected and trans- runs a-muck at the critics of his Shake- Those who read the great trial for murder 

spearean Myth in a pamphlet entitled Some nas recently taken place at Brussels may 

Shakespearean Commentators, and published at rocollect that M. Bernays, the murdered man. 


consented to issue a popular edition, which will 
appear next week. 

Messbs. Blackwood’s announcements in¬ 
clude The Wisdom of Qoethe, selected and trans¬ 
lated by emeritus professor J. S. Blaokie ; and 
King Capital, in two volumes, by Mr. William 
Sime. 

Messbs. G. L. Gomhb and H. B. Wheatley 
announce a new series of reprints, which ought 


Shakespearean Commentators, and published at 
Cincinnati (Clarke and Co.). Mr. Rolfs and Mr. 
Hudson are well able to take care of themselves, 
and need no assistance from anti-Baconians on 


was stated to be engaged, together with a 
friend, upon a military history of the Con¬ 
federation of the Bhine. So far as regards the 


to prove attractive to the curious for more ^s siueor me n-uanuc. xnaeeu, mr. morgan a 
reasons than one. This is a selection from the ^accuracy as to facts makes it easy work to 
earliest Chap-books, more especially those that “ ,8 P 08e of him. 


this side of the Atlantic. Indeed, Mr. Morgan's Frankfort Contingent, the work was finished, 
inaccuracy as to facts makes it easy work to an “ has just been published under the title of 
dispose of him. 4 * ^chicksale des Grossherzogthuma Frankfurt 

* ..n/l __ m_ .n i • i • i i 


illustrate folk-lore. ’ They wUlbe reprinted in At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere mifitShe^Studhe’ auT der lt Zrit 8 dM 8 °Ilh U - Ild 
chap-book form, with outline representations of Society held on December 30, reports in con- M 


the original quaint wood-outs. 'Eaoh tract will nexion with ** Measure for Measure ” were 
be complete in itself, and will have a short presented from the following departments:— 
bibliographical Prefaoe. It is proposed to issue Raw Words and Phrases, by Mr. Francis F. 
a series of about five tracts every year, for a Fox ; Puns and Jests, by Mr. C. H. Waring; 
subscription of one guinea; and the number of Sports and Pastimes, by Mr. L. M. Griffiths; 
subscribers will be limited to 275. The series a nd Biblical and Beligions Allusions, by Miss 


_jpuon of one guint-._ 

subscribers will be limited to 275. The series and Biblical and Beligions Allusions, by Miss On December 12 last Herr Max Nordau 
for 1883 will oonsiat of The Seven Wise Masters Florenoe W. Herapath. Mr. Daniel’s Time- 1“4 a laurel wreath on the simple grave of 
of Rome (Wynkyn de Worde, circ. 1505), The Analysis of the play (read at the meeting of the Heine, in Pure-la-Chaiee, as a tribute from the 
Antient, True, and Admirable History of Patient New 8hakspere Society on November 8, 1878) Association of German Authors, in the presence 
dried, The Pleasant History of Thomas Hicka- was also read. of several members of the German colony in 

thrift. The History of Mother Bunch of the West, The Nouvelle Revue for December 15 oontains Pan ®' 

and The Famous and Remarkable History of Sir another of those studies in “ Psychologic oon- A collection of tales by Queen Elizabeth 
Richard Whittington. These four last are all of temporaine,” by M. Paul Bourget, which have o{ Boumania has just been issued by Wilhelm 
the seventeenth oentury. attracted so much attention. This time he Friedrich, of Leipzig. The book is entitled 

A VOLUME of hy Mr. J. W. treats of M. Taine, who is understood to have Pclesch-M&rchen, and appears under the familiar 

Sherer, entitled At Home and in India, will been himself the first to enoourage M. Bourget pseudonym of “ Carmen Svlva.” A Roumanian 


8ocietv held on December 30 renorts in con Studie aus der Zeit des Bhein- 

nSw?h O “M^”o 3 r 0, MSe“re ^’’(Berlin: Mittler) M. Bernays was by 
presented from the following departments:- , fel l low v worke l r . wholes 

Rare Words and Phrases, by Mr. Francis F. ®* lted th f, ****' thou g h haa not plaoed his 
Fox ; Puna and Jests, by Mr. C. H. Waring; “* me . on the title-page, was Baron von Ardenne, 
Sports and Pastimes, by Mr. L. M. Griffith!! a major m the Prussian Hussars, 
and Biblieal and Beligions Allusions, by Miss Oh December 12 last Herr Max Nordau 


shortly be issued by Messrs. W. H. Allen and >n Iris literary career. 


attracted so much attention. This time he Friedrich, of Leipzig. The book is entitled 
treats of M. Taine, who is understood to have Pelesch-Mdrchen, and appears under the familiar 
been bimself the first to enoourage M. Bourget pseudonym of “ Carmen Sylva.” A Roumanian 
in his literary career. version was published a short time since. 


Co. Its oontents are classified as Idyllic, Indian, The last additions to the “ Petite Bibliothfeque 

and Social. artistique” (Paris: Jouaust) are two volumes 

Messbs. Novello intend to publish shortly of Beaumarohais, containing “Le Barbier de 
an English version of Spitta’s well-known Life Seville” and “Le Manage de Figaro,” with 
of J. S. Bach. etchings by M. Monzifes after original designs 

Tm . ,_, ,, , ,, , . by M. Arcos. The first volume has a critical 

^ the overdue volumes for 0 f Beaumarchais as a dramatist, by 

1862 of the Early-English Text Sooiety will all M Alienate Vitu J 


be printed, and possibly issued, before' the end 
of the present month. They are four in number, 


M. Auguste Vitu. 

The Publishers’ Circular, issued by Messrs. 

a _t _ * _ ?__ it. i iv. » « i 


of tne present month. They are four in number, jruonsners uircwar, lsaueu oy messrs. 

two of the “ original ” and two of the “ extra ” Sampson Low, gives us the usual list of books 
series. The former will consist of Beowulf, published during the year that has just closed, 
reproduced by the autotype process from the Th« total number of new books and new 
MS. in the British Museum (Cotton, Vitellius, editions was 5,124. This total may seem large, 
A xv.), with a transliteration and notes by Prof. but it shows a decrease of 282 as compared 
Zupitza, of Berlin: and “The Fifty Earliest with the preceding year; and this decrease 


! Herr Westermann, of Brunswick, has 
issued Tanagra : a Greek Idyll, by the late Gott¬ 
fried Kinkel. 

Hebb John Koch has published an able essay 
on the origin and development of the legend of 
the Seven Sleepers (Leipzig: G. Beisaner). 

Undeb the title Deutsches Dichterbuch aus 
Oesterreich, Herr Emil Franzos has collected 
compositions by ninety-nine German poets and 


Sampson Low, gives us the usual list of books poetesses of Austria. The book oannot be 
published during the year that has just closed, called an anthology, for the editor has been 
The total number of new books and new careful to admit only unpublished verse, 
editions was 5,124. This total may seem large, and, as a matter of faot, most of the poems 
but it shows a decrease of 282 as compared were written on his invitation. The merit 


English Wills in the Court of Probate, London, “as been going on steadily since 1879, beyond 
1387-1430, with a Priest’s Will of 1454,” copied which w « have not traced the figures. It is 
from the Registers in Somerset House and greater in new editions than in new books, 
edited by Mr. F. J. FumivalL The latter, an d amounts in the four years to no less than 


with the preceding year; and this decrease of the compositions is higher than could 
has been going on steadily since 1879, beyond have been expected under the circumstances, 
which we have not traced the. figures. It is the lyrical pieces showing to the greatest 
greater in new editions than in new books, advantage. Among the authors represented 


forming Nos. 6 and 7 of “ The English twelve per cent. There c 
Charlemagne Romances,” will be The Tail of poople in England both 
Rauf Coilyear, from the printed copy by Lek- books than formerly, and 
previk, together with the fragments of Roland tbe cause is to be found in 
and Vernagu and Otuel from the Auohinleck sues and. newspapers. 


greater in new editions than m new books, advantage. Among the authors represented 
and amounts in the four years to no less than are R. Hamerling, F. Halm, F. Gnllparzer, 
twelve per cent. There oan be no doubt that and A. Griin. The set-up of the book is 


ile in England both read and buy fewer above praise; the text is dearly printed on 
ts than formerly, and equally no doubt that toned paper in a rich black type, and is enclosed 
uiuse is to be found in the growth of maga- in a delicate red border. Herr Franzos has 


previk, together with the fragments of Roland cause is to be found in the growth of maga- in a delicate red border. Herr Franzos has 
and Vernagu and Otuel from the Auohinleck s* 11 ® 8 and newspapers. But we shall expect prefixed to the verse a short review of each 
MS., edited by Mr. Sidney J. Herrtage; and ^ American figures, when received, to show contributor’s work, arranged in alphabetical 
Fart I. of Lord Berners 1 Engl is h version of a very different result. It does not follow that order. 

Huon of Burdeux, from Lord Crawford’s unique tbe y®ar has proved a bad one for the publishers, . . ■■■■—— = 

copy of Wynkyn de Worde’s edition (circ. 1534), for not improbably they have printed larger ORTGTNAT VRRRR 

collated with the next extent edition of 1601, editions. To give a few details. Theology for u i ALj 

edited by Mr. 8idney L. Lee. More money and the first time drops from the leading place, leon qambetta. 

. . . . .. ... -- -— —-■-The fiery and vehement heart i. spent 


fresh members are, as always, sadly needed to vhioh is easily taken by “juveniles,” whose Thk fiery end vehement heart ia spent 
enable the sooiety to get on with its work. total almost donbles that of last year, and That throbbed with hope when nil was 
The indefatigable secretary is Mr. F. J. Furai- nearly readies one thousand, or one-fifth of the the glance 

vail, 3 St. George s Square^ London, N.W. whole. Novels show a heavy falling off, so r a^*i^t 

rpi j , , a j a does * 4 belles-lettres, while poetry has made a hen h® r ' a °d WMlylng tom and rent. 

The Oracle , a journal devoted to answering t advance For ourselves we are best Mute the wh,oh M ■ trmnpet sent 
lestions, and hitherto published at one penny, t i ', f Men yet once more to dare the desperate 

a been enlarged, and will henceforth be P lea8ad calculate that January has less than And fling themselves upon the foe's advai 
d.lished at twopenoe. two hundred books in store for us, as compared Broken lik! wave, on irefreoks imminent. 

inusneuM twopence. with nearly nine hundred m December. ..... M _ 


questions, and hitherto published at one penny, 
has been enlarged, and will henceforth be 
published at twopenoe. 

Canon Fabbab’s new book, The Early Days 
of Christianity, is being issued in America by 
Messrs. Cassell, Fetter, Galpin and Co., in four 
editions, of which two—at one dollar and at 


That throbbed with hope when all was nnmb : 
the glance 

That launohed its lightning over wasted France 


GERMAN JOTTINGS. 

Prof. Ebnst Cubtius has collected into a 


e i , 1 1 a ! . , Anur. JjnitOA VUAilUO UH WUOVICU Ulldl * 

forty cents—have been found necessary m order y 0 i um6 a geoond series of essays and speeohes 
to meet piratical reprints. —AUerthum und Gegenwart (Berlin: Hertz). 

Walt Whitman has contributed to the Despite the title, by far the greater part of the 


Franoe hangi above his ooaoh with trembling month 
And widowed eyes. When morning teemed 
fordone 

He was her dayspring; in the later drouth 
The wellspring of her hope was this her son. 

Her lover end defender from the Sooth : 

She seeketh help, fearful of finding none. 

C. E. Dawkins. 
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OBITUARY. 

No one ootaide the oirole of a few literary 
acquaintances -will be aware of the accumula¬ 
tions of historical knowledge on the past history 
of London which hare been lost through the 
early death of Mr. W. Brace, B.A., LL.B., of 
London University. His was a nature of 
singular modesty and reserve. No book bears 
his name on its faoe, and he never courted 
publicity in any way. Trne happiness existed 
for him in the records and MSS. of the past, 
and of these he was an unwearied explorer, 
especially of the records which bore on the 
hiriory of London. Mr. Brace was a member 
ef the Library Association, and for a year he 
edited its Monthly Rotes. Many who met him 
at the annual gatherings of that society will 
miss his presenoe. For years he had been 
battling for life, and the tidings of his recent 
death at the early age of thirty-nine will not 
come to his friends with surprise. 

Miss Maby Powley, a member of a family 
of “ statesmen” long resident in Cumberland, 
died at Langwathby on December 23, aged 
seventy. The traditions and oustoms of her 
native dales had beoome part of her nature, and 
it was on those topios that she loved best to 
speak and to write. She was the author of a 
volume of poems oalled Echoes of Old Cumber¬ 
land (1875), and the contributor of many 
papers on Borderdale su bje cts to the Transactions 
of the Cumberland and Westmoreland Archaeo¬ 
logical Society and to the pages of Rotes and 
Queries. With all the North-oountry relics of 
bygone ages which have been handed down to 
our time from generation to generation, whether 
they related to family history or to the changes 
of social life, Miss Powley was thoroughly con¬ 
versant. 


organ of the Folk-Lore Society. It contains 
the following articles :—“ The Oratory, Songs, 
Legends, and Folk-Tales of the Malagasy,” 
Part I., by the Eev. James Sibree, jun.; 
“ Babylonian Folk-Lore,” by Prof. Sayce; “ A 
Building Superstition,” by Mr. H. C. Coote; 
“ 8tories of Fairies from Scotland,” by theBev. 
Walter Gregor; together with Notes, Queries, 
Notices, and News, The last department is 
capable of expansion. 

Le Livre for December gives a representation 
of a binding by Amand for “Faust” which 
we have the possibly bad taste to think the 
reverse of tasteful. Almost the whole side of 
the book (within a graceful enough encadrement 
of tooling) is occupied by a hideous figure of 
Mephistopheles. Now we venture to think 
that such a thing is contrary to all the aesthetios 
of book-binding. The chief articles are inter¬ 
esting enough. Champfieury discourses on one 
of the innumerable caprioes of bibliophiles—the 
fancy for giving higher prices for “ Bomantic ” 
books which have a circulating-lib.tarj stamp 
on them; Spire Blondel has a good deal of 
miscellaneous learning about pens; and Mr. 
Ashbee gives French readers a notice of Beck- 
ford and Vathek. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the Comhill Magazine Mr. Heniy James 
begins a short story, “The Siege of London,' ‘ 
which promises exoellently. It is an amusing 
sketch of the endeavour of an American 
widow, of doubtful antecedents, to edge her 
way into society. B. K. D. gives an interesting 
account of the marriage ceremonies and oustoms 
of China. J. A. S. tells of his visit to the vine¬ 
growing districts of the Yeltelline. A paper on 
“The Clergy of the Eighteenth Century” 
strives to do justice to that maligned race who 
lived before what is technically known as 
“Church-work" was discovered, and are 
despised accordingly. The most interesting 
paper is by A. L., on “The Divining Bod.” 
He calls attention to the periodical resurrection 
of superstitions, and shows the connecting 
thread between the caduceus of Mercury, the 
superstitions of Central Africa, French law 
reports, and letters to the Times. 

In Macmillan's Magazine Miss Palmer gives 
an account of a visit to Petra whioh will not 
encourage other travellers to follow her example 
at present. Mr. Cotter Morison writes an 
admirable article on “Thomas Carlyle,” an 
attempt to make a fair estimate of Carlyle’s 
permanent influence after the first impressions 
produced by his “ Beminisoenoes” and “Bio¬ 
graphy ” have faded away. Mr. Stanley Lane- 
Poole, in a paper on “ Ottoman Poetry,” collects 
characteristic extracts, but points out that no 
popular poetry of the Turkish people has yet 
been gathered together. Mr. Freeman writes 
on “Anthony Trollope,” but tells us much 
more about himself than about Trollope; the 
chief thing we learn is that Mr. Freeman 
admires Macaulay’s “ Lays of Ancient Borne,” 
and does not agree with reoent criticisms on 
them. 

The first number is issued this month of the 
Folk-Lore Journal (Elliot Stock), the newmonthly 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 

We have never read a more encouraging Beport 
than that just issued by President Gilman, of 
the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
This university, as some of our readers may 
know, was founded in 1876 with the double 
object of educating young men and encoura¬ 
ging advanced study. In 18 82 the teaching staff 
numbered forty-three in all, including occa¬ 
sional lecturers, and the students numbered 
175, of whom the majority were already 
graduates. 

Twenty fellowships are awarded every year 
of the value of 500 dollars (£100). The mode 
of appointment is not by competitive examina¬ 
tion, but by a careful and repeated sifting of 
the qualifications of the candidates. The 
fellows are expected to devote their time to the 
prosecution of speoial study (not professional), 
and to give evidence of progress by the prepara¬ 
tion of a thesis, the completion of a research, 
the delivery of a leoture, or by some other 
method. We are specially glad to observe that 
President Gilman reports, after the experience 
of seven years, that “ the highest results whioh 
were anticipated from this system have been 
secured.” 

Only next after teaching and study is the 
duty of publication. In this respect, Johns 
Hopkins may olaim to be doing better work 
than any other institution in the world. First 
came the American Journal of Mathematics, 
edited by Prof. Sylvester, of whioh the first 
number appeared in 1878. This was followed, 
in the next year, by the American Chemical 
Journal, edited by Prof. Bemsen; and this, 
again, in 1880, by the American Journal of 
Philology, edited by Prof. Gildersleeve. These 
three journals print contributions from all 
quarters. The papers on biology written by 
members of Johns Hopkins have been collected 
under the title of Studies from the Biological 
Laboratory ; and a companion volume of Contri¬ 
butions to Logic is now in the press. Of no less 
interest is the announcement of a series of 
Studies in Historical and Political Science, whioh 
will deal with the primitive political institutions 
of the United States. To this series Mr. E. A. 
Freeman has promised a general introduction. 

Wehave room to draw attention to but one more 
point, and that is the excellentmanagement of the 
library, both by itself aud in connexion with 
the other libraries of Baltimore. The university 
library contains 13,200 volumes, purchased at 
at a cost of 38,000 dollars (£7,600). It ia open 


for thirteen hours every day. Its conspicuous 
features are the large number of foreign 
periodicals taken in, and the formation of 
special departments auxiliary to the leading 
branches of study, placed in the rooms where 
those studies are oarried on. In addition, 
Baltimore has seven other public libraries, all 
within a radius of half-a-mile, containing 
together about 200,000 volumes. Foremost 
among these are the Peabody Beferenoe Library 
and the collection of the Maryland Historical 
Sooiety. 

THE FORTHCOMING ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 

The first Part of the Philological Society’s New 
Dictionary of the English Language, whioh it 
was hoped would be out in October, is not yet 
quite ready, owing to the unexpected difficulties 
attending a work of this magnitude. We have, 
however, been favoured with a sight of the 
revised sheets, from whioh we purpose to give a. 
few gleanings whioh may show the manner of 
the fruition of this noble undertaking, for which 
the world has to thank the spirited Olarendou 
Press of Oxford. The pages in type on Decem¬ 
ber 1 came down to Ah, occupying nearly six 
hundred columns of print. 

Gathering experience from the faults, as well 
as from the successes, of its great predecessors in 
Germany and France—the dictionaries of Grimm 
and Littrd—the plan followed has been to make 
every word tell its own meaning by quotations 
from the first time it can be found in written 
English down to the present day, if it has lasted 
so long, or, if not, till it died. As a matter of 
course, all foreigners are pursued into their 
original tongue with the closeness of compara¬ 
tive scholarship; compound words, such as about, 
are thoroughly turned inside out, and made 
to show their constituents as well as their sub¬ 
sequent historical forms ; prefixes and suffixes, 
the importance of whioh is not always recog¬ 
nised, are treated with the same thoroughness. 
As it was neoessary to draw a line where the 
history of the tongue should begin, the limit has 
been fixed about a.d. 1100, because most Anglo- 
Saxon words that were not destined to live on 
perished within a generation after the Conquest. 
Those words, therefore, that were living in 
English before the Conquest, but whioh died 
soon after it, are not to be found in this Dic¬ 
tionary, while all words found in use since 
1100, whether now extinot or not, are to be 
included, with their full history from the earliest 
times. So far, then, but no farther, is the 
dangerous distinction between English and 
English of the oldest time recognised here, to 
fulfil an obvious convenience. The failure ia 
the stream of literature, narrowed for many 
years to the Saxon Chronicle and the Peter¬ 
borough copy of it, pointed out the aooession of 
Henry I. as file natural starting-point 
Every word is entered under its modern 
form, or, in the oase of obsolete words, under 
that latest known; while the historical forms 
are grouped in ohronologioal order, the duration 
of each being marked by a figure for the can- 
tury or oenturies, with (sometimes) gramma¬ 
tical explanation of the illustrative quotations. 
This arrangement has the great advantage, 
that the growth of the forms often helps to 
explain the divergences of meaning or of gram- 
matic usage, the quotations being grouped in 
sections aooording to suoh meaning or usage. 
For example, of above we have no less than 
twenty.nine or thirty forms, from the on bufan, 
on bufon ot the eleventh oenturv, through the 
abowe, abuffe, aboufe , abofe, &0., ot the sixteenth, 
down to the above of the seventeenth century ; 
with parallels running side by side. Cross 
references link these forms in their alphabetical 
places to this chief article. A short aooount of 
.the original derivation, compounds, and early 
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grammatic use follows, the classified quotations 
being introduced by this pregnant sentence: 
“ The adverbial and prepositional constructions 
are hero separated, though in the development 
of meaning they form historically only a single 
series; and, in certain modem uses, the gram¬ 
matical distinction melts away.” We then get 
specimens from JElfrio, in tenth century, down 
to Freeman, in 1871, in groups, A, as adverb, 
in eight meanings, one of which is again sub¬ 
divided by another shade; B, as preposition, in 
nine meanings; to which are added O, above 
used as quasi attribute and substantive, wherein 
Bannister’s musio yields “ the above signs for 
the breve measure,” and Caxton hopes “ to 
come to thaboue of myn enterpryse; ” and D, 
above, used in combination with other words. 
Where any of such compounds—as above-board, 
above-said—have become acknowledged as sub¬ 
stantial words they are treated separately. In 
eaoh of these eight and nine sets of meanings, 
abundant quotations show the word in every 
variety of use and for every century. 

Much ingenuity has been shown, as might be 
expected, in the sorts of type and devices by 
which information is given in a compressed form, 
and, at the same time, so as to catch the eye. We 
hope that Dr. Murray will print a key to these 
on the oover of every Part, so that purchasers 
may be put in possession of them from the 
beginning ; the slightest effort of thought and 
memory will make this a working tool. The 
majority of the title-words are printed in thick 
black type, a slighter type being employed for 
cross-references, and false, sham, or clumsy 
words—such as are not real words—like 
abacot, whioh is merely a Malapropism for by- 
cocket; aberuncator, whose right rorm is aver¬ 
runcator, that useful tool known to every 
lover of good tree-pruning; abnormeth, aven- 
tine, which are mis-readings ; acherset, adstu- 
piate, &c. These words cannot be passed 
over, because they have once existed, though 
often only in a word-list; they are the bugbear 
of the true historian of the language; and it 
is necessary to distinguish such spurious metal 
from real coin current at any period. All 
words that are obsolete, and, what is quite as 
important but not at first Bight so obvious, all 
senses of a word that are obsolete, are marked 
with the t; thus the noun adventure is still 
used, but seven out of the thirteen meanings 
which it has borne are now out of use. 
Adventure as a verb bears six tenses, of which 
but one is obsolete. Of words that are wholly 
obsolete our friendly sign points to a consider¬ 
able number, not only difficulties like aheche or 
abeshe, to feed (from Old-Frenoh ahechier, to 
feed young birds with the beak), but others, 
from whioh human nature shrinks, like 
abequiiate, acquiescate, acupiction. If anyone 
doubts what an t abbey-lubber was, he may here 
read that it was a reproachful name in use after 
the Reformation for a lazy monk, against whose 
race fiery indignation had not burnt out when 
Cotgrave, in 1011, wrote, “ Archimarmitoner- 
astique, or abbey-lubber, or arch-frequenter of 
the Cloyster beefe-pot, or beefe-boyler.” What 
could French or English say more? Another 
useful sign || sprinkled through these pages 
denotes that a word of foreign origin is imper¬ 
fectly naturalised—like abba (in Abba, Father), 
ad interim, aevum, ablaut, and, we are delighted 
to say, adipson. 

The quotations are seen at a glance, being in 
a smaller type than the text, so to speak. And 
with the clearest sense of abbreviation, and of 
the use of letters and figures without other 
punctuation than points, we get the date of 
each author sure or doubtful, the name of his 
work, when necessary the date of the edition, 
together with all needful reference to volume, 
chapter, or line. The. history of each word 
thus unrolls itself, supplementing the editor’s 
conclusions in the text with a fullness and 


exactness not exceeded, we believe, by any 
other work of the kind. We have used the 
word “ text ’’ advisedly ; many of the words 
require long articles, not of mere definition, 
but of explanation—how the meanings arose, 
how one sense melted into another, how a plain 
and simple word came to have an esoteric 
or figurative signification. Scientific words 
of every branch of science are dealt with, 
and their first appearance in the language 
(often a point extremely difficult to deter¬ 
mine) is recorded; such are actinia and 
actinism, ohemical terms which only date baok 
to 1833 and 1844 respectively. Aesthetic is 
a word now on everybody’s lips; but few of 
those who use it know the struggle it had in 
Germany in the last century between two 
philosophical meanings, one of which was 
adopted in England about 1830, both different 
from that in common use. “ Kecent extrava¬ 
gances,” observes Dr. Murray, “ in the adoption 
of a sentimental arohaism as the ideal of beauty 
have still further removed aesthetic and its 
derivatives from their etymological and purely 
philosophical meaning.” The quotations show 
that an unsettled sense still obtains as regards 
the latter, and are of special interest for the 
whole article. The knowledge of our forefathers 
in natural science may be expected to receive 
many illustrations, judging by the curious 
article upon Adamant, found in numerous early 
forms, whence we have also diamond. Origin¬ 
ally a Greek word for the hardest metal or 
gem, the Latins adopted it, and, adding another 
signification from a “ popular etymology ” now 
for the first time pointed out, applied it to 
the loadstone; a confused sense became thus 
attached to the word, which passed into literary 
French, and thence in the fourteenth century 
into English, where it experienced yet the 
extraordinary fate of coming to mean in some 
hands the “natural opposite” of diamond or 
loadstone ; while in others it still represented 
the one or the other. Take, again, Affodill; 
here most of us but Mr. Britten are ignorant 
that this was an early corrupt name for the 
asphodel, with the variants daffodill and daffa- 
diUy ; these, however, became restricted at last 
to the plant of the narcissus tribe which we 
now understand by the name, though in 1615 
Markham says “ you must be carefull that you 
take not daffodil for affodil.” Among the 
associations cenneoted with the Tuileries lately 
recalled, no one seems to have noticed one of 
considerable interest, especially to Frenchmen 
in Paris—namely, that the first balloon, then 
called an Aerostat, ascended thence on December 
1, 1783. 

Proper names, as a rule, do not find their 
place here, unless they possess some acquired 
sense, like Adam in Adam’s-ale, or Abram, 
when we are told that it used to mean brown 
or auburn. The phrase “ to sham Abraham ” 
is traced back to the time of the Reformation, 
when the country was covered with wandering 
beggars, the allusion being, it is supposed, to 
the beggar Lazarus, who went into Abraham’s 
bosom. Quick wits were never wanting to 
apply Biblical incidents where they’seemed apt, 
as was instanced by Mr. Bright’s clever hit in 
I860, when a party of discontented Liberals 
were christened Adullamites, a name which Mr. 
McCarthy asserts is likely to survive. Perhaps 
this may find a parallel, when the Dictionary 
gets to P, in “ the Philistine,” an expressive 
term originally from Germany, but used, if not 
introduced into England, by the late Mr. 
Horsman about the same time, if we mistake 
not. It was used by A. H. Everett in America 
in 1839. 

The curiosities that meet the wandering eye 
are too many to take note of all. Proportion 
does not seem adjusted to the fitness of things 
when we find the biggest words, such as 
acanthopterygian and acanthocephalous, treated 


with very short space, while the insignificant¬ 
looking word a engrosses the longest article 
of the volume. Other little words, prepositions 
and affixes, about, above, after, ad, aa/, are 
made the subject of important expositions 
towards the history of the language, and no one 
who has given any attention to the study will 
wonder that this is so. The language may be 
roughly classed into two elements—the English 
and the non-English—in which, as is well 
known, though the former supplies the smallest 
number of different words, they are those most 
necessary for the carrying on of our speech. 
The oldest and strongest forms have naturally 
a many-sided development, simple though they 
seem; and the full treatment of the English 
elements not only leads to the right under¬ 
standing of the story of the non-English words 
after they have been received and adopted, but 
recalls that they had a history before they came 
here. One result of muoh curiosity and 
interest will be brought out by this Dictionary 
if cumulative lists aro kept as it goes on— i.e., 
the real number of words in the vocabulary of 
our language, and the exact proportion of 
English to non-English, or, what is not quite 
the same thing, of Teutonic to Bomance words. 

We must look once more at our big letter A. 
The physiological character of the vowel, and the 
thirteen sounds it represents (an advance on the 
six or seven of other writers), with their 
digraphs, are disoussed phonetically. We get 
the letter treated as a noun, as one of the 
alphabet used as serial signs, as a contraction 
(a.d., A.tt.c., &c.), as part of a phrase, e . g ., 
A1, which in America is A No. 1; here at the 
outset we are reminded that the book is to be a 
record of English speech all over the world. 
We pass to the obsolete definite numeral a = one; 
then comes the famous “ indefinite article,” the 
a we are all most familiar with, really adjective, 
of which a most interesting history is given in 
its varieties ; a’, short for all; a, pronoun, as 
in Shakspere’s “and so a goes to heaven;” 
a, the worn-down form of have, as in “ might 
a been; ” a, representing the adverb aye; o, 
the worn-down preposition on, as in “ Gates 
a-jar,” “ set a-going,” with all the numerous 
shades of meaning of its prototype ; a, origin¬ 
ating in the preposition of, e.g., “ out a doors,” 
whence the Americans retain their “ kinder 
goin’s on;” finally, an obsolete conjunction, 
and the old form of the interjection ah! 
show the curious fact how this one letter is 
a word that may be every one of the traditional 
“ nine parts of speeoh ” by turns, which no other 
word in the languago, except perhaps the — 
and we diffidently doubt the's capabilities—- 
could be. An endless game for young and old. 

A fine lesson in grammar is given in this first 
article alone. 

No future writer on English grammar can 
neglect a dictionary which is not a mere list 
of words, derivations, and meanings; but which, 
while setting forth a complete grammar, will 
present the full history of the language, and 
show in what its life consists. As a part of 
this, Dr. Murray adds a system of phonetic 
notation throughout, to whioh we can now 
do no more than call attention. We trust 
the world may soon see the first result of his 
labours. L. Toulmin Smith:. 
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Berlin : Waamuth. 3 M. 60 Pf. 

Yivx, Le Baron de. Lea Tireura an Pietolet. Pane: 
Marpon Sc Fi&mm&rion. 30 fr. 

THEOLOGY. 

Bibliothica rabbinlea. 19. Lfg. Midraaeb Debarim Babba. 
(SchluM ) Leipzig: Schulze. 3 M. 

HISTORY. 

Ai-eeitin, Cb. L’Eloquenee politique el parlementaire en 
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Peril: BeMn. 5 fr. 

Collection de Documents pour aervir M’Histolre deeHOoitaux 
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Monographie du Ocdceau de Montataize. Paris : Lib. de 
la Boo. bibliogrmphique. 10 fr. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Ecksx, A. Die Anntomie des Froachea. 8. Abth. Bsarb. y. 

K. Wiedewheim. Braunschweig : Vieweg. 5 M. 

Fadha v . Flora d. Golfea ▼. N*apel u. der angrenzendrn 
Kerrea- AbccUnitte. 6. u. 7 Monographie. Oaprrlliden. 
v. P. Mayer. Rangiaceen, v. O. Barthold. Leipzig: 
Eagelmann. 36 M. 

Lksxann, P. Tafrtln zur Berechnung der Mondphasen u. 
An Soonen- u. MondUnstemiaae. Berlin: Statist. Bureau. 
311. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Httltcch, P. Grieohiache n. rdmisehe Metrologie. 3. Bear* 
beitg. Berlin : Weidm&nn. 8 M. 

Moeller. E. TJeb. aooentuirend-metTieohe Verse in der 
frauEoflischen Spr&chc d. 16.-19. Jahrh. Bonn: Behrendt. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

CLOUGH’S “BOTHIE.” 

4T Connaught Strut, Hyde Park, W.i Dm. 30, 1883. 

The royiew of mv monograph on Olough 
appear* to have misled Mr. Gardiner. I have 
not stated that Hobbes represents Olough, but 
simply that some of the latter’a own character¬ 
istic qualities are reproduced in the character* 
of Arthur Audley (the “ glory of headers ”), of 
Philip Hewson, and of Hobbes. If any of the 
Oxonians represents Clough, it is, of course, the 
tutor, Adam. 

I would take this opportunity of pointing out 
that the argument respecting “ Antiquity ” to 
whioh the reviewer objected is one whioh has 
been urged by many writers, and is clearly 
stated in the following extract from a paper, by 
the author of Supernatural Religion, in the 
Fortnightly Review for March 1878:—“ If 
primitive belief is to be the warrant for future 
belief, all great religions which haye preceded 
it are on a par with Christianity. The Bud* 
didst has at least as great a reason to believe as 
the Christian.” Samuel Waddington. 


F.irfteld Lodge, Exeter: Dec. 30, 1882. 

Mr. 8. B. Gardiner is undoubtedly right in 
saying that Hobbes in the “ Bothie ” was Ward 
Hunt. But he is mistaken in adding that he 
was “the glory of headers,” which was the 
agnomen of Arthur. Hobbes’s attempts at 
headers are repeatedly spoken of in the most 
disparaging terms, as thus : 

“ Then, over bold, great Hobbes from a ten-foot 
height descended, 

Prone, as . quadruped, prone, with hand, and 
feet protending.” 

I was an undergraduate at Oxford when the 
“ Bothie ” came out, and it was the delight of 
myself and some of my friends. I never heard 
there was any mystery about the identification 
of the characters, except, perhaps, Hope. Adam 
was Clough himself, Lindsay was P. B. Johnson 
of Christ Church, Hewson was J. 8. Winder of 
Oriel, Arthur was H. W. Fisher of Christ 
Church, and Airlie was J. Deacon of Oriel. 
8ir Hector, I believe, was Mr. Earquharson. 
The story, of course, is “ fiction, purely fictioD.” 
It is strange that suoh a man as Clough should 
have fallen into the vulgar error respecting 

“ the noted phrase of the prayer-book, 
Doing our duty in that (tats of life to whioh God 

has called us.” 


The phrase of the prayer-book is “ unto which 
it shall phase Ood to call me,” which clearly 
contemplates a station differing from that of 
birth. A. H. A. Hamilton. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Jan. 8. 5 p.m. London Institution: “ Modern 
Pictorial Art,” by Mr. Henry Blackburn. 

7 80 p.m. Aristotelian: •• Kant's Critic of Para 
Reason ” (oontinued), by Mr. H. Pullen. 

8 p.m. Royal Aoademy : •• Art aa Influenced by the 
Times: Introductory—Greek Art,” by Prof. J. E. 
Hodgson. 

Tuesday, Jan. 9, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: •‘Light and 
the Bye,” VI., by Prof. Tyndall. 

8 p.m. Anthropological Institute: “The Probable 
Region of Man’s Evolution.” by Mr. W. B. Duncan. 

8 p.m. OiYll Ehgioeers: Presidential Address, by 
Mr. J. Brunlees. 

Wednesday, Jan. 10, 7 p.m. Society of Arts: Juvenile 
Leoture, Pelagic Life,” II., bv Prof. H. N. Moseley. 

8 p.m. Geological: “The Fossil Madreporaria of the 
Great Oolite of the Counties of Gloucester and Oxford, ** 
by Mr. R. F. Tomes ; “ The Lower Eocene Section between 
Reculvers and Herne Bay, and Some Modifications in the 
Classification of the Lower London Tertiaries,” by Mr. 
J. 8. Gardner; “Mr. Dunn’s ‘Notes on the Diamond 
Fields, South Africa. 1880/ ” by Mr. Francis Oats. 

8 p.m. Microscopical: “ The Anatomy of the 
Orabatidae ,” by Mr. A. D. Michael. 

Tbuesday, Jan. 11, 7 p m. London Institution: “ Gaslight,” 
by Mr. H. B. Dixan. 

8 p.m. Royal Aoademy : “ Art aa Influenced by the 
Times—The Dark Agea and Commencement of Modern 
Civilisation,” by Prof. J. E. Hodgson. 

8 n.m. Mathematical. 

FaiDAY. Jan. 12, 8 p.m. New ShakspeTe: “The Textual 
Difficulties in ‘ Richard II./” by the Rev. W. A, Harrison. 


SCIENCE. 

The Vazir of Lanhwrdn : a Persian Play. By 

W. H. D. Haggard and G. Le Strange. 

(Triibner.) 

The student who is well read in the ordinary 
Persian classics has no lack of words in 
which to communicate his ideas. His difficulty 
is to know what words to select from his store 
in order to make himself intelligible to a native 
of ordinary education. In Persia the tendency 
has long been towards simplicity of style and 
the exclusion, as far as possible, of the Arabic 
element in favour of the pure Persian. The 
modem Irani is characterised by simplicity, 
directness, and great vivaoity, the latter 
leading to the frequent omission of conjunc¬ 
tions and even of prepositions. In India, 
on the contrary, the use of Arabic words 
and phrases has gradually increased to such 
an extent that many works written at 
the present day contain scarcely anything 
Persian but the verbs and the construc¬ 
tion. The florid style and high-flown 
metaphor of many of the classic works 
have also been kept up, so that now the 
Persian of India is to a great extent a dis- 
tinot language from that of Persia, and 
dialogue-books written after the isti'mal-i 
Hind afford but little help to the student of 
the isti'mal-i Iran. The Indian, in common 
with the European who had studied Persian 
merely through the olassics, would often hear 
applied to him the expreaaion, “ Az ru-yi 
kitab harf mizanad”— i.e., “He speaks by 
book ”—no compliment in Persian, whatever 
it may be in English. 

So few dialogue-books exist in colloquial 
Persian that any addition will be welcome, 
and Messrs. Haggard and Le Strange’s con¬ 
tribution has the additional merit of giving a 
faithful picture of domestic life in Persia. 
The play, which is a Persian translation 
by Mirza Jaafar from the Azerbaijan-Turkish 
of Path Ali, is amply explained and com¬ 
mented upon in a grammatical Introduction, 


a Translation, Vocabulary, and Notes. 
The story runs as follows: the Khan of 
LankUran and his nephew, Timur A/fca, are 
both in love with the Vazir’8 sister-in-law, 
Nisa Kbilnum, who is, during the action of 
the play, a visitor in the Vazir*s house. The 
visits of Timur to this lady lead the Vazir, 
through suspicion and jealousv of his own 
wives, to complain to the Khan, who is 
already predisposed against his nephew from 
political reasons. The Khan issues an order 
for Timur’s execution, but dies himself before 
it can be carried out. Timur succeeds; 
and all is happily arranged, the Vazir being 
superseded on account of maladministration 
charged against him by the new Khan. The 
piece is enlivened by some humorous inci¬ 
dental scenes, which afford a lively idea of 
Persian life. 

The grammatical Introduction prefixed, 
though necessarily brief, is valuable in the 
absence of more extensive treatises on the 
modern Irdni; but we do not see it remarked 
that by the current usage, when the noun 
is particularised and precedes the adjective, 
the i of unity is added to the adjective. 
Thus Kar-i mushkili: A difficult business. 

The translation is close and faithful, 
though in some cases a more idiomatic 
rendering might have increased the usefulness 
of the work. We may also note in passing 
that “ Hamah ruzih ” (p. 5) means “ daily,” 
and not, as translated, “my every day’s 
bread ”—an analogous phrase being “ hamah 
salih,” yearly. “ Cbih hadd daram ” (p. 6) 
means “How should I dare, what position 
of mine entitled me,” and is no doubt 
a translation of the Turkish Ne haddim 
(var). iTabiihat (p. 7) means simply “ base¬ 
ness,” and the sentence in which it occurs is 
interrogative. “Za&Mm” (p. 10) is not 
“thorns,” but an infernal tree, the fruit of 
which supplies food for the damned (see 
Kuran, chap. 37, ver. 60). The earthly tree 
which has given the name is one which 
bears an intensely bitter almond. “Ghalat 
kardam, guh khurdam” (p. 12), which means 
“ I have committed a fault, (and) done a most 
foolish thing,” is unsatisfactorily rendered, 
“ I have done wrong, but I have eaten dirt.” 
Should a future edition appear, a careful 
revision would, it is hoped, lead to the cor¬ 
rection of such errors. The work altogether 
is interesting, and likely to be useful to those 
who wish to gain a knowledge of the most 
usual words and expressions of Persian every¬ 
day life. C. E. Wilson. 


LETTER FROM PEKING. 

P.klnf: fcpt. 19,1882. 

The views of M. Terrien de La Oouperie and 
of Prof. Donglas on the origin of the Yi King 
have oaused us in Peking a slight Bhock. We 
are not willing too readily to aooept the statement 
that one-sixth of this anoient book, being that 
on which the whole is based, is, in fact, a produc¬ 
tion in a foreign language. The identification 
of the name of the Emperor Hwang ti with 
Nakhunta, a Sueian god, and that of hie 
historiographer, T'sang kye, the inventor of 
Chinese writing, with Dungi, son of Likbagas, 
a King of Ur, near Babylon, are both of them 
improbable in the light of the old Chinese 
sounds. The laws of change in the sounds 
affeoting these names are briefly: Initial h in 
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the lower first tone ia g, as in heng, used 
previously to the seventh century by the 
Buddhists for Gangs, the Ganges. Initial Ts, 
in first tone, is ts or t. Final ngiam. Final 
ye, in the short tone, is it for the t series. Final 
i is e. We have then Gom-te and Tom-kit for 
the old forms. They do not bear out the 
proposed identifications. Nor are the identifica¬ 
tions of months satisfactory. We want more 
proofs and a fuller supply of astronomical 
terms. If we oould learn when the Babylonians 
first used the astrolabe, and also the clepsydra, 
we might obtain some results of importance. 
The oldest documents in the Shuking mention 
the astrolabe. The Chou li, professing to date 
from B.C. 1100, mentions the clepsydra. At 
present there is a most elaborate clepsydra at 
the Observatory in Peking. The clepsydra is 
much mentioned by the Han writers on 
astronomy.' The use in conjunction of both 
instruments, the common division of the 
horizon into twelve hours, the union of a 
denary and a duodenary cycle to make a cycle 
of sixty by combining each of the one with 
each of the other, render the connexion of 
China and Babylon a certainty. But the 
connexion is quite as strong, perhaps, with 
Persia in religion and philosophy. 

The evolution of the world from chaos is alike 
to the old Persian and the old Chinese an 
evolution in two forms, of which one is light 
and the other darkness. What the Persian 
personified as Ormuzd and Ahriman, the Chinese 
evolved without peraonifioation in the form of 
Yang and Yin. Evidently, then, the proper 
time to place China in juxtaposition with 
Persia and Babylon, for the purpose of compari¬ 
son, is the period before Zoroaster, or some other 
ancient Persian, invented the names Ormuzd 
and Ahriman, and before Bel and Nisroch 
became familiar divinities to the Babylonians. 
In the same way it appears to me that on the 
Western side we also need for comparison with 
the book of Genesis some older account of the 
early world than that translated by Mr. George 
Smith, and it should be dear of mythological 
names. There is nothing more plain than that 
old Chinese thought was dualistio, and it should 
be remembered that Persian words and ideas 
have radiated from Bactria to no small extent 
into the Tartar languages and literature. The 
roads to the West from China became open on 
each occasion when the Chinese empire was 
strong. At many suooessive epochs Western 
ideas may at suoh times have been imported, 
and thus the changes we find in Chinese 
literature may have been more or less directly 
caused. 

Dr. Bretschneider’s little work, whioh he has 
oalled Botanicon Sinicum, gives a happy idea of 
the extent of Chinese literature on a special 
subject. It is published in the Journal of the 
North China Branch of the Boyal Asiatic 
Society for 1881, new series, vol. xvi. It is a 
complete book, with oontents, indices, and list 
of errata, and contains 210 pages. He speaks of 
the fault of ambiguity in Chinese literature, and 
the oonstant need, on the part of the best foreign 
soholarsin Chinese, of help from native pundits. 
He acknowledges the aid he has reoeived from the 
very excellent libraries of the Russian Missions 
in Peking, eoolesiastio and diplomatic, of whioh 
he has had the use. All Chinese works of 
importance are to be found there, as also many 
rare European books. Locally, Ms position has 
been a most favourable one for botanical 
studies, coming, as he does, after other students 
of Chinese botany who have preoeded Mm in 
his post as physioian in the Russian Mission 
here; but Dr. Bretschneider excels them all in 
having collected more plants, written more 
extensively, and corresponded with eminent 
botanists at a distanoe more widely. In this 
work, wMoh is preliminary to a larger one, 
probably to appear next year, the author gives 


us a history of the botanical knowledge of the 
Chinese from the time of the olassios, when 
they had only indigenous plants, to the Han 
dynasty in the seoond pre-Christian century, 
when they conquered Cochin China and travelled 
to the Caspian, and downwards to the sixteenth 
century, the time of their greatest book on 
botany—the Pentsau of Lishi ohen. TMs im¬ 
mortal work was compiled from about one 
thousand botanical ana general works, the 
names of which the author gives. Chinese 
botanical literature contains from five to six 
thousand names of plants, many of these, 
however, being synonyms. Toe present 
dynasty has witnessed the publication of 
several important works on botany, the 
merits of whioh are also critically estimated by 
Dr. Bretschneider. He describes, further, the 
knowledge possessed by the CMnese of foreign 
plants, and the progress made by the Japanese 
in the science of botany, as also that of the 
Coreans, Manchus, Mongols, and Tibetans. 
The second chapter states what has been done 
by Europeans to determine what the CMnese 
plants are. Here he records the patient labours 
of Russian physicians in Peking, and the un¬ 
rivalled success of Dr. Hanoe, of Macao. The 
study of the plants of Japan by Eaempfer and 
Siebold is here referred to, and an estimate 
given of the value of botanical researches by 
various authors. In this portion of the book 
certain writers who have stated things reck¬ 
lessly without enquiry are duly castigated. 
The third ohapter gives a list of 1,148 Chinese 
works, wMoh treat in whole or in part upon 
Chinese plants. TMs list constitutes a most 
valuable index, being alphabetical. It must 
beoome a vade mee um with all who searoh into 
the history of Chinese botany and medicine. 
Dates and names, with other details, are given 
with remarkable fullness of knowledge. TMs 
is followed by a list of the authors, whioh is also 
very useful to the European student of CMnese, 
for he can thus easily, by means of the page 
reference, learn the period in which the author 
lived and the works he wrote. The whole 
is oonoluded by a list of seventy CMnese 
mountains. In the book wMoh is yet to come 
all the thousands of names of plants will be 
found arranged in alphabetical order, with 
more or less detailed explanations. 

Joseph Edkins. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The forthcoming volume of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica will cover a part of the alphabet in 
wMoh scientific subjects predominate. Magnet¬ 
ism, by Prof. Ohrystal; Mechanics (Abstraot), 
by Prof. Tait; and Mammalia, by Prof. Flower, 
will be the longest artioles; while Animal 
Magnetism, by Prof. McKendrick ; Manures, 
by Dr. Volcker; Measurement, by the 
Astronomer Royal for Ireland; Medical Juris¬ 
prudence, bv Dr. T. Stevenson; and History 
of Medicine,!? Dr. Payne, follow in the same 
field. 

The subscriptions for a memorial to the late 
Sir 0. Wyville Thomson have reached a total 
of five hundred guineas. It has been deoided 
that a bust, by Mr. J. T. HutoMnson, B.S.A., 
shall be placed in the University Hall, Edin¬ 
burgh ; and that the balanoe of the fund shall 
be devoted to putting a stained-glass window in 
the ohuroh of St. Michael at Linlithgow. 

The Acaddmie dea Sciences has eleoted Prof. 
Bunsen, of Heidelberg, as one of its foreign 
associates, in the room of the late Wohler, of 
Gottingen. A German chemist is thus replaced 
by another German chemist. The list of foreign 
associates numbers eight in all, of whom 
three are Englishmen—Prof. Owen, Sir George 
Airy, and Sir W. Thomson. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Mb. B. H. G union, the newly appointed Leo- 
turer in Sanskrit at University College, London, 
intends to give two courses of lectures extending 
over the two next terms. One will be on the 
subjects prescribed to selected candidates of the 
Indian Civil Servioe ; the other, on the Laws of 
Manu, beginning at Book IY. Those wishing 
to join the classes are requested to meet Mr. 
Gunion at the college on Monday next, January 
8, at 12. 

Among new volumes shortly to be issued in 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co.’s “ Classical Series ” 
are the following:— The Satires of Horace, 
edited by Prof. A. Palmer; The Epistles and 
Ars Poet lea of Horace, edited by Prof. A. S. 
Wilkins; the Pro Sestio of Cicero, edited by 
the Rev. £L A. Holden ; the First Philippic of 
Demosthenes, edited by the Rev. T. Gwatkiu ; 
the Odes of Horaoe, edited by Mr. T. E. Page ; 
the Medea of Euripides, edited by Mr. A. W. 
Yerrall; the Iphigeneia in Tauris of Euripides, 
edited by Mr. £. B. England; Books xxi.-xxiv. 
of Homer’s Odyssey, edited by Mr. S. G. 
Hamilton; and Books xiii. and xiv. of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, edited by Mr. Charles Sim¬ 
mons. 

The Rev. W. Wayte’s edition of Demosthenes 
against Androtion and against Timocrates has 
now appeared (Cambridge: UMversity Press). 
Neither of these speeches has yet been edited 
separately in England, and only the former in 
Germany. 

A host important contribution to the study 
of palaeography is announced under the title 
of Exempla Scripturae Visigoticae. The work 
will oonsist of forty plates, containing photo- 
grapMo reproductions of specimens of all the 
most ancient and interesting M33. preserved in 
the libraries of Spain. Foremost among these 
is the well-known Codex Ovetensis, of the 
seventh or eighth century, now in the Esoorial, 
from which four examples have been selected, 
well illustrating its peculiar cursive hand. The 
joint-editors are Paul Ewald and Gustav Loewe, 
who have added notes in Latin upon the date 
and history of the several MSS. Their enter¬ 
prise was undertaken with the pecuniary sup¬ 
port of the Prussian Government. The publisher 
is Gustav Roes ter, UMversity publisher at 
Heidelberg; but subscriptions at the priee of 
25s. will be reoeived in this oountry, by Mr. 
David Nutt, up to February 1. 


FINE ART. 

NOW ON VIEW.—BEAUTIES of SURREY SCENERY, beloe an EX Fit- 
BITION of Mr. SUTTON PALM Kit’S SKKrCHES nod DRAWINGS male 
this post Summer —MESSRS. DO WOKE WELL, 131, NEW BOND STREET 
(two (loon from the Grosveuor Gallery). 


In MARCH NEXT Messrn. DOWDKHWBLL will exhibit Mr. BIRKF.T 
FOSTER’S DRAWINGS of the CATHEDRAL CITIES of ENGLAND end 
WALES, which it is proposed shall be engraved.—Particulars oa appli¬ 
cation. 


Benvenuto Cellini: Orfevre, Mfidailleur, 

Sculpteur. Par Eugene Plon. (Paris: 

Plon.) 

Among the many great artists of the six¬ 
teenth century known to us by their works 
and contemporary records, no figure is more 
vivid and thrillingly interesting than that of 
Benvenuto Cellini, whose autobiography, 
though written without literary skill and in 
the homely language of a comparatively un¬ 
educated man, paints for us in life-like colours 
the picture of his times and its habits. 
Thanks to the shameless candour of his 
recital, we seem to have known the very 
people and witnessed the scenes he describes; 
and it is not without a feeling of relief that 
one calls to mind the centuries that have 
elapsed sinoe that period of sensual luxury and 
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fiery readiness to avenge any wrong, real or 
imaginary, in the most brute-like and utterly 
lawless manner. The magnificent refinement 
of luxury which, in Italy at least, enslaved 
and finally destroyed all true art appears to 
have created so keen a demand for the skill 
of a craftsman like Cellini that he might, 
under the protection of some powerful patron, 
commit almost any crime with impunity, as 
long as be devoted his artistic labours to the 
service of his unscrupulous protector. It is 
noteworthy that the only serious trouble into 
which Cellini ever fell arose, not from the 
murders he bad committed, but solely from 
some slighting words rashly spoken by him 
about his Papal patron, Paul III. And even 
out of this difficulty he was soon delivered by 
the eagerness of the Cardinal of Ferrara to 
obtain his services for his master, Francis I. 

M. Eugene Plon’s work is perhaps the 
most complete and well-illustrated mono¬ 
graph that has yet appeared about any 
Italian artist. No pains have been spared to 
compare all the existing records of Cellini and 
his works, both printed and in various un¬ 
published documents. We are thus enabled 
for the first time' easily to judge of the ad¬ 
mixture of truth and falsehood in the artist’s 
own biography; and a clear classification of 
his works enables the reader to distinguish 
between those which are certainly by Cellini’s 
hand and others only attributed to him on 
evidence of various degrees of value. M. 
Plon’s book is divided into three parts, all 
magnificently printed and well illustrated in 
different ways. The first is on the life of 
Cellini; the second, on those works which 
are known to be his, is illustrated with careful 
etchings by M. Le Rat—works of art in 
themselves, apart from the subjects they 
illustrate. The third is on works said to be 
by Cellini, bnt of unproved authenticity. 
This part of the book has well-executed 
wood-cuts, and also illustrations by a helio¬ 
graphic process—for this purpose the most 
perfect method of all, combining the exact 
faithfulness of a photograph with the dura¬ 
bility and brilliance of a good engraving. 

The various incidents of Cellini’s busy and 
turbulent life are narrated by M. Plon with 
great care and minuteness of detail. His 
father, a Florentine architect and musician, 
for long had only girls born to him ; and 
the much-boped-for son, born in 1500, was 
named Benvenuto (welcome), to express the 
joy of his father at the arrival of this child 
of his old age. At his father’s strong wish, 
Cellini, while yet a boy, applied himself 
to the study of music; but his love for 
other forms of art was too strong, and 
his father was obliged to allow him to become 
the pupil of a Florentine goldsmith, Angelo 
Bandinelli, the father of Baccio Bandinelli, 
who afterwards became an architect and 
sculptor of some pretension, the spiteful rival 
of Michelangelo. The seeds of the life-long 
hatred with which Baccio was viewed by 
Cellini were probably sown at this early time; 
and it was apparently on account of this 
youthful disagreement that Cellini soon left 
Angelo’s workshop, and betook himself to the 
botteghe of various other goldsmiths in Siena, 
Bologna, and Pisa. After some time of this 
apprenticeship, he returned to Florence, about 
the time of the great competition—most 


memorable event in the history of art— 
between Leonardo da Vinci and Michelangelo 
for the commission of painting the walls of 
the great council hall in the Palazzo Vecchio. 
The subjects chosen were two victories of the 
Florentines; and the cartoons by the two 
greatest of artists—which were exhibited, 
Leonardo’s in the Sala del Papa at Santa 
Maria Novella, Michelangelo’s in the Palazzo 
de’ Medici—excited the most enthusiastic 
admiration from all who saw them. These 
wonderful drawings were copied and studied 
not by Cellini only, but also by Raphael, 
Andrea del Sarto, and all the other great 
Florentine painters of the time. Henceforth 
Michelangelo was Cellini’s chosen master of 
style; and thus in later life he was often led 
to adopt the massive grandeur of the great 
master’s forms, much to the detriment of his 
designs on a small scale, for which a less am¬ 
bitious mode of expression would have been far 
more suitable, and more within the scope of 
Cellini’s limited talent for figure sculpture. 
One of the most interesting incidents in Cel¬ 
lini’s autobiography, and of especial interest to 
us English, is his account of Torrigiano’s visit 
to Florence in search of an assistant to help 
him in making Henry VII.’s tomb, and the 
high altar with its terra-cotta reliefs. Of 
the latter only fragments now remain, but 
the tomb, with its colossal recumbent effigies 
of Henry VII. and his Queen, is still in 
perfect preservation. Cellini indignantly re¬ 
fused to enter the service of the English 
King, on the ground that he wished to have 
nothing to do with such pigs as the English, 
or with the swaggering ruffian who, many 
years before, had broken Michelangelo’s nose. 
At the age of nineteen, Cellini’s restless spirit 
induced him to run away from Florence, 
without notice to anyone, for the sake of 
entering upon a new career in Rome, whither 
he was attracted by Leo X.’s fame as a 
liberal patron of the arts. For more than 
two years he worked there in the shops of 
various goldsmiths, filling up his spare time 
with the study of antique sculpture. A visit 
to Florence, made during this period, was cut 
short by an act of violence which he com¬ 
mitted, incurring the wrath of the Magnificent 
Eight, to avoid which he again fled to Rome 
in 1523, when Clement VII. had just suc¬ 
ceeded to the popedom. Strangely enough, 
it was not Cellini’s artistic skill, but his early 
knowledge of music, which first commended 
him to the notice of the Pope, before whom 
he played the cornet among a band of other 
musicians. The Pope, having made enquiries 
about him, entrusted him with several com¬ 
missions for articles of plate and jewellery ; 
and thus began the first stage of Cellini’s 
work as an independent artist. M. Plon 
divides his working life into three periods, 
thus—first, at Rome, under Clement VII. 
and Paul III., 1523-40; second, in France, 
at the Court of Francis I., 1540-44 ; third, 
in Florence, at the Court of Cosimo de’ 
Medici, 1544-71. 

The Pope’s example was soon followed by 
many cardinals and bishops, who employed 
the young Cellini to make rich articles 
of plate and jewellery. A quarrel with 
the Bishop of Salamanca over the pay¬ 
ment due for a large silver vase nearly cost 
Cellini his life, as is graphically described 


in the Vita —the trick by which the 
Bishop was at last compelled to pay for his 
vase is one of the most amusing incidents in 
the book. M. Plon has examined with great 
eare and critical power all the existing evi¬ 
dence which bears on the question of Cellini’s 
services as artillery officer during the siege of 
Rome. His boastful account of how he killed 
the Constable de Bourbon, and wounded the 
Prince of Orange, has led some critics to 
question whether any part of the story is 
true. The following extract from the Papal 
accounts of 1527 shows that Cellini really was 
employed at a fairly high stipend:—“Pro 
Benvenuto Bombarderio Castri S. Angeli . . . 
ducat us sex auri de juliis X pro ducato pro 
ejus salario et mercede duorum mensium . . . 
datum XIV Aprilis, 1527.” It is interesting 
to note that another artist, the sculptor 
Rafaello da Montelupo (Michelangelo’s pupil), 
was employed in a similar capacity during this 
memorable siege. On the capture of Rome 
Cellini escaped being taken prisoner, and got 
safely to Florence, whence he soon departed 
for Mantua, tbe Duke of which city, Federigo 
Gonzaga II., gladly received and employed 
him. It was then that Cellini made for tbe 
Duke a very magnificent reliquary of silver 
to hold the sacred ampulla, a glass vase 
containing some of Christ’s blood. This 
reliquary, judging from the descriptions of 
it, must have been one of Cellini’s finest 
works in silver; it is now unfortunately lost. 

In 1529 Cellini returned to Rome, to the 
service of Clement VII., who readily forgave 
the abstraction of some of the gold from 
the Papal treasure which had been en¬ 
trusted to him during the siege to break up 
and melt. This restitution and confession 
on Cellini’s part appear to have been quite 
voluntary; and the gold in question had 
been kept back by him not without excuse, 
as twenty-five scudi owed to him by the Pope 
bad not been paid. There is no reason to 
think that actual dishonesty was one of 
Cellini’s somewhat numerous faults; and he 
seems to have been free from guilt in the 
matter of certain base coins struck with the 
Papal dies, on account of which he was im¬ 
prisoned, and with difficulty succeeded in 
avoiding conviction. Through this affair he 
lost his appointment at the Papal mint, yet 
he was still much employed and encouraged 
by Clement VII. About this time Cellini 
committed two murders: one, not without 
excuse, according to the lawless habits of the 
time, the enemy having killed Cellini’s brother 
in a brawl. The other was an assassination 
of the meanest sort, the victim being Pompeo, 
also a goldsmith, and a rather successful rival 
of Cellini, who murdered him in cold blood, 
having first taken the precaution to clothe 
himself in a shirt of mail. In this case the 
murdered man was not without influential 
friends, and Cellini was imprisoned; but 
Clement VII. happened to die just then, and 
was succeeded by Paul III., who at once 
pardoned Cellini, and set him to work for him. 
Before long, however, news was brought 
to the Pope that Cellini had been speaking 
of him in a disparaging way, and regretting 
the superior taste and munificence of his 
predecessor, Clement. This offence could 
not be overlooked as easily as a murder 
or two; and Cellini was imprisoned in 
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the dungeon of the Castle of 8t. Angelo, 
■whence he escaped, partly through his know* 
ledge of the place learnt during the siege. 
The Vita contains a most graphic account 
of this escape and the speedy recapture, and 
it would have gone hardly with Cellini but 
for the intervention of Card. D’Este of 
Ferrara. 

The second period of Cellini’s life (his 
residence at the French Court, 1540-44) is 
perhaps the least interesting part, though it 
was fertile in a great variety of works of 
plate, jewellery, seals, medals, and even large 
peices of sculpture. Of these last, the most 
important existing specimen is the colossal 
alto-relievo in bronze of a' nymph reclining 
among emblems of the chase. It was made 
for the tympanum of an arched doorway at 
Fontainebleau, but is now in the Louvre. 
Some large life-sized statues of pagan 
deities, executed in repousse silver for Francis 
I., do not now exist. Twelve of these 
figures were ordered by the King, but only 
two or three seem to have been completed. 
While in France, Cellini succeeded in incurring 
the keen enmity of Mdme. d’Etampes, and, 
in his usual way, engaged in many quarrels 
with various people. 

In 1544 Cellini returned to Florence, 
where for the rest of his life he was chiefly 
occupied as a sculptor, largely patronised by 
Cosimo de’ Medici, for whom he modelled and 
cast the colossal bronze Perseus, now in the 
Loggia dei Lanzi. In spite of some serious 
faults, this is Cellini’s best work of sculpture 
on a large scale. On a dispute arising between 
Cosimo and Cellini about the price due for 
this statue, Baccio Bandinelli, Cellini’s old 
enemy and rival, was called in to arbitrate; 
and he appears to have acted very nobly in 
the matter, giving as his decision that the 
statue was worth considerably more even 
than Cellini had valued it at. The history of 
the casting of this statue, with the difficulties 
of the cire perdue process, is narrated at full 
length in the Vita, and is perhaps the most 
interesting episode of all in this most valuable 
autobiography. Cosimo does not appear to 
have been a very liberal paymaster, even 
allowing for the high value which Cellini put 
on all his own works; and a similar quarrel 
arose between them about the payment for a 
marble crucifix and a gold chalice on which 
Cellini spent much time and skill. 

The end of this great artist’s life seems 
to have been a dreary and friendless one, 
the natural result of his poisonous malignity 
of temper and intense selfishness of character. 
In his varied love affairs he appears always 
to have treated women not merely with no 
respect, but sometimes with extreme brutality, 
which, however, did not prevent his winning 
in many cases love and devotion far beyond 
bis very small deserts. The Vita contains 
some expressions of penitence for this be¬ 
haviour, but there is a false ring about every 
sentence. To turn to the brighter side of 
his character, one cannot but admire Cellini’s 
intense enthusiasm for his art and keen loveand 
enjoyment of work, quite apart from its money 
reward. As a designer and worker in gold 
and silver, with all its various modes of en¬ 
richment, no artist has probably ever equalled 
the skill of Cellini, or his graceful fertility of 
design. In a few cases only, such as the cele¬ 


brated silver nef, or salt-cellar, made for 
Francis I., did Cellini allow his natural good 
taste to be warped by a feeble attempt to 
produoe grandiose forms quite unsuited to the 
scale or the material. In the mechanical 
skill required for works in niello —opaque 
and translucent enamels, damascening, cast¬ 
ing, chasing, beating, and every imaginable 
method of manipulation—Cellini appears to 
have been equally unrivalled, and the fertile 
inventor of many new or improved processes. 
But when Cellini is regarded as a sculptor, a 
somewhat different judgment must be passed 
on his work. Though in actual execution he 
was as successful in his colossal statues as in 
his most minute articles of jewellery, yet the 
larger and more ambitious works are marred 
always by insufficient knowledge of the har¬ 
monies and proportions of the human form, 
and often by an undue striving after strong 
dramatic effect, the latter partly the result of 
his having taken Michelangelo as the model of 
what was admirable in design. Michelangelo, 
in truth, though perhaps the greatest of all 
great artists, seems invariably to have had a 
pernicious influence on every one of his 
numerous pupils and even his less avowed 
followers, from Raphael down to Giorgio 
Vasari. Cellini’s failure in producing a figure 
of well-balanced proportions is very evident in 
the Fontainebleau Nymph, with her excessive 
length of body. The same fault is even more 
visible in the small relief of Andromeda on 
the wall under the pedestal of the Perseus. 
The Perseus itself, though an exquisitely 
poised figure, with, in the main, just 
and graceful proportions, is much injured 
by the extreme clumsiness of both the fore¬ 
arms, especially the one holding the sword. 
The figure of Medusa at his feet, trussed like 
a fowl, is both ungraceful and revolting. His 
portrait busts are of various degrees of excel¬ 
lence—the best being that of Bindo Altoviti, 
now in the Palazzo Altoviti, Home; while 
the feeblest is that of Cosimo de’ Medici in 
the Bargello at Florence. 

M. Plon gives an interesting account of the 
bibliography of the Vita di Cellini scritta da 
lui medesimo, his Trattati delV Orejlceria e 
della Scultura, and other works. The 
Trattati, giving a valuable account of the 
various methods employed by Cellini in his 
works, were printed during his lifetime, but 
the autobiography not till many years after 
his death, the MS. having been lost, and then 
fortunately found again. The first translation 
of the Vita was into English by Thomas 
Nugent (1771). 

In producing this work, M. Plon has done 
a real service to the history of art. The 
book is not, like too many modern works on 
art, merely a pretty picture-book, but the 
text iB a model, in its careful accuracy, of 
how the life and works of a great artist 
should be treated. 

J. Henet Middleton. 


SOSSETTrS PICTURES AT TEE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

Whatbvee view we take of Rossetti’s work as 
a painter, there can be no doubt of the great 
interest of this exhibition. It contains all the 
most celebrated and interesting piotnres of a 
man who for more than thirty years has had an 
extraordinary influence on both painting and 


poetry in England. Here we can see those 
early water-oolour designs, inspired by ancient 
legend and fraught with mediaeval feeling, 
which are supposed to have awakened the muse 
of William Morris, and moved him to write 
those ballads whioh may be said to have origin¬ 
ated the modern pictorial sohool of poetry. 
Here are “ The Girlhood of Mary Virgin ” and 
“ The Annunciation,” two pure pre-Raphaelite 
pictures, whioh remind us of Mr. Millais’ 
Carpenter’s Shop ’’ and the gallant revolt 
whioh these two young men and five of their 
friends made against the oommonplaoes and 
conventions of art some five-and-thirty years 
ago. They also, in their lily-like purity and 
slender stateliness, remind us of that exquisite 
poem of “ The Blessed Damozel,” which, though 
written at nineteen, has been the most potent, 
as it is the most beautiful, of all the offspring at 
Rossetti’s remarkable genius. Far away at the 
other end of the room is his own endeavour in 
later years to realise his early dream in form and 
oolour. Between the “ Girlhood of the Virgin ” 
and this picture there is a strange contrast. 
The verses of “ The Blessed Damosel” are in 
spirit more akin to the former than the latter, 
which is meant to illustrate them. But the 
interest, though ohanged, is still strong, for, in 
the midst of this elaborate design, we see one 
of those types of female beanty whioh have 
exercised even a stronger influence over the 
modem world of art than the sweet a : oeticism 
of his earlier pictures. On our way from the 
Virgin to the Damozel we have passed a number 
of strange faces with stranger names— 
“Sibylla Palmifera,” “Veronica Veronese," 
“La Ghirlandata,” and the like—and all of 
these are variations of a few faoes which, though 
differing in detail, have conjointly produced 
something like a revolution in the popular 
ideal. At intervals between them are scenes 
from Dante and Boccacoio, full of that highly 
wrought poetic passion whioh suggests the 
spirit not only of Italian poetry, but of Rossetti’s 
own; and, lastly, we have a number of pictures, 
like “Venus Verticordia” and “Astarte 
Syriaoa,” which are wholly his—dreams of a 
poetic brooding on the many guises in whioh 
the Goddess of Love has appeared to man— 
dreams that received their first forms in those 
sonnets whioh are the only keys by which the 
meaning and symbolism of the pictures can be 
unlocked. We should not have said lastly, 
for there is one unfinished picture which, 
like the Jenny in his poems, is almost 
the only sign that this self-absorbed man ever 
looked beyond his own library and garden, and 
the sanctum of his fancy, into the street and 
the palpitating world with whioh he lived 
surrounded. Conceived when he was soarcely 
more than a youth, this picture appears to 
have been begun only in the last year of 
his life. The subject is said to be based on a 
passage of a ballad by Mr. W. B. Scott; and its 
title, “Found,” fully explains why the still fair 
but wretched girl reooils with horror and shame 
from the grasp of the young oountryman who, 
as he is coming to market in the early morning, 
recognises her face as she wanders (done in the 
London streets. This pioture, unfinished though 
it be, and foreign from his usual style, is likely 
to have more effeot on the art of the future 
than all the rest put together. 

So much for the interest of the exhibition 
apart from all merit of Rossetti as a painter— 
an interest so varied and strong that, for all those 
who have, either through his poems or by more 
direct communication, come under the spell of 
his extraordinary influence, it is difficult to 
form a clear judgment of his technical accom¬ 
plishments. The question how far a pioture 
recalls one of his poems or breathes the 
Rossetti “oharm” is far more pressing to 
them than whether it be good or bad pictorial 
qrt. His art is certainly good in many ways. 
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Though aiming at the effect! of the glass- 
k tamer rather than at those of the painter, 
Bossetti mast always rank high as a oolonriat. 
Of some other things—even technical things— 
in art, be was not only a master, but an in¬ 
ventor, but in colour especially he may olaim 
to be both. His early efforts, though some of 
them be very crude, show boldness of experi¬ 
ment often justified by remarkable, if partial, 
success. This at least may be said of “ Giotto 
painting the Portrait of Dante,” painted in 
1S52, and the “ Dante on the Anniversary of 
Beatrice's Death” of the following year. In 
1S62, when he painted “ Paolo and Francesca,” 
Ms oolour was full, harmonious, and transparent 
to a degree seldom reached by his contempo¬ 
raries; and later, in such pictures as "Sibylla 
Palmifora,” “ The Blue Bower,” and, above all, 
we think, in “ Monna Vanno,” he showed that 
his genius for oolour was splendid and unique. 
As for comparisons between himself and the old 
Venetians, or even between himself and his 
contemporaries, it will be safer to wait till his 
pictures have undergone the ordeal of juxta¬ 
position. As to other technical qualities, 
any sufficient discussion cannot be attempted 
here. It will be enough to say that even 
his friends will scarcely assert that he could 
draw the figure, or even the face. The 
mouth, which perhaps he drew better than any 
other feature, he never entirely mastered; his 
eyes, though always full of light, are surrounded 
by shapeless lids ; and his hands and arms are 
never correct On the other side, it may he 
justly said that his flowers and leaves are 
admirable, and that in the arrangement of 
decorative detail, and in the painting of it, he 
rises to a high rank. To summarise roughly 
his achievement purely as a painter, he may lie 
said to have been a splendid but unequal 
colourist; a draughtsman so imperfeot that it is 
only in a few of his pictures that his failure in 
this respect is not painful, despite the poetry 
of their intention ; and that his sense of com¬ 
position was equally defective and painful also 
in his larger works, but it was to a great extent 
redeemed by the finely decorative arrangement 
of accessories. 

Leaving alone these more technical questions, 
his subjects remain to be considered and his 
treatment of them. He was not one of those 
artists who conceived that his function was to 
hold the mirror np to Nature. He was, or 
wished to be, entirely a painter of the imagina¬ 
tion, which " bodies forth the forms of things 
unknown.” The legends of the past, religious 
or secular, the story of old romance, the dreams 
of others or himself as poets—these were the 
things to which he endeavoured to give a local 
habitation and a name. He was, in faot, a 
Blake in desire, though his dreams were 
different. But he was gifted with formative, or 
or at least perfectly suggestive, power in words 
only. Blake drew equally badly, indeed worse, 
but he saw distinctly—was a “ seer,” in fact, and 
could express his vision, if imperfectly, at least 
without help. This Bossetti could never do. 
He had to come out of bis imaginative world 
and catch real faces in the webs of his fancy in 
order to give a graphio semblance to his vision. 
He could draw a landscape in a few words 
which no labour of his would suffice to transfer 
to canvas; he could make us see his own 
“ Venus Verticordia ” in a sonnet, but he had 
to ask Miss Jones or Mrs. Smith to sit for the 
character. 

This mingling; of the real and ideal had 
fascination by its strangeness ; it in a great 
measure constitutes the Bossetti spell, for it is 
mysterious so long as its secret is undiscovered, 
but it is fatal to his enduring oredit as a 
painter of the unknown. He endeavoured to 
make up for the inadequacy of his pictorial 
conception by abundance of symbolism ; and of 
this he was a master, Mrs. Jones might be 


Mrs. Jones still; but, if he shut her mouth and 
opened her eyes, and her face was strange, 
pomegranates or apples, roses or honeysuckle, 
would make her look, if not like his “ Venus ” 
or his “Proserpine,” at least unlike anyone 
else. 

So, if we want to understand the full mean¬ 
ing of most of his pictures, we must go to them 
with his volumes of poems in our hands. His 
pictures will never explain themselves else; and 
even then we shall not enjoy the poems any more, 
but rather less as a rule. It is only occasionally, 
as in “Venus Verticordia,” that we get a 
bodily image equal to that which his poem has 
already brought before our eyes. For this 
reason, also, to those who do not know his 
poems by heart, and see his pictures without 
bias, the representation of his most subtle 
imagination will appear only as a modem 
woman fantastically decorated. 

It was seldom that Bossetti essayed dramatic 
action, and when he did so the limitations of 
his skill were more than usually apparent. But 
that he had naturally a rare gift in this 
direction his “ Found,” the noble figures of 
Dante and Love in bis great picture of “ Dante’s 
Dream,” and “Hamlet and Ophelia” are 
sufficient proofs. Cosmo M onkhouse. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TUB DBES8 OF ARCHERS IN OHEEK AET. 

Botolph House, Cambridge: Jan. s, 1863. 

Prof. Gardner’s critioism of the dress of Teucer 
in the Cambridge performance of the “ Ajax ” 
of Sophocles raises an interesting question with 
regard to archers in Greek art. He considered 
the dress of Teuoer incorrect because he wore 
a cuirass; while he suggests as the dress, 
warranted by vases and statues, a tight-fitting 
suit, with long sleeves, and drawers. The 
cuirass of Teucer was taken from the best 
possible model—viz., the Teucer in the pedi¬ 
ment of the temple of Athene at Aegina; while 
it is the Trojan archer Paris who, in the corre¬ 
sponding place on the other side of the pediment, 
has the costume recommended by Prof. Gardner 
for Teucer. 

The bow was not the typical Greek arm. 
The four types of Greek archers in the divine 
and heroic world are Apollo, Herakles, tho 
boy Eros, and Teucer, not one of whom is 
typically represented in sleeves and drawers. 

The other bowmen in Greek art are bar¬ 
barians, mythical and historical; and they are 
characterised as not Greek by the fact that 
they Wear &ya(vp!5fs, TfpnrueAiSes, Ppixai, BvKcucoi, 
or Sta(<ip.aTa. In the good period, however, 
some of the barbarians, such as the Amazons, 
are attired in a more Greek fashion. It is not 
until the late period of decline, long after 
the time of Alexander, that the Orientalising 
tendenoy manifests itself, and produces the 
foreign fanoy costumes noticed on the late 
vases. When in works of the good period the 
archaeologist meets with figures with drawers 
and sleeves, he concludes that these are, there¬ 
fore, not Greeks, but Persians, Soythians, 
Gauls, &o. 

Though the Atreidae in their impotenoy may 
endeavour to class Teucer with the barbarians, 
it is not the intention of Sophocles to do so. 
On the contrary, the point of the second half 
of the play, bo often misunderstood, is the 
victory of the Aeginetan Teucer over the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian Atreidae—an expression of the politi¬ 
cal feeling in Attioa in the time of Sophocles. 
The poet thus meant to insist upon the Hellenio 
character of Teuoer, just as the sculptor of the 
Aegina pediment evidently went out of his way 
to insist upon the distinction in dress between 
Teucer and Paris, for these are the only dressed 
warriors in that pediment. 

Cbas. Waldsiein. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Everyone who paid a visit to the Boyal 
Academy early this week—still more those who 
were at the private view last Saturday—will be 
glad to hear that the Bossetti exhibition has 
been re-arranged, so as to give more space 
to this remarkable collection. 


We understand that the exhibition of Ros¬ 
setti's works at the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club, which it is hoped will be opened some 
time next week, will bo scarcely less interesting 
than the other as illustrating the entire career 
of the artist and the development of his genius. 

Joseph Weight, better known as “ Wright of 
Derby,” is not an unknown artist; but he has 
scarcely received the attention whioh hiB great 
merit deserves. His reputation has suffered, 
porhaps, from his popular title. He has been 
localised, like Barker of Bath; but he was in 
no sense a local artist. He was an Associate. 
8nd was elected a full member of the Royal 
Academy, though he never accepted his honours. 
The fine “ Experiment with an Airpump” in 
the National Gallery will be well known to 
most of our readers, as well as some of the fine 
engravings of Earlom after the “Orrery "and 
other works of his. The pupil of Hudson and 
Mortimer, he was one of the first truly original 
artists of the English school, and in his portrait 
groups showed great talent for composition and 
human expression. It is, however, as a painter 
of effects of light, strong and strange, that he 
was most appreciated. He was, in fact, the 
Schalken, and much more than the Sohalken, of 
the early English school. We are glad to 
learn than Derby has at length determined to 
do itself and the artist honour by holding an 
exhibition of his works, whioh is to be opened 
in Maroh. Those who possess any examples of 
this admirable, but somewhat neglected, artist 
are requested to communicate with Mr. W. 
Bemrose, chairman of the Art Gallery, or Mr. 
Heath, secretary, Free Library, Derby. 


Messrs. Heney Graves and Co. are about 
to issue a series of mezzotints from the works 
of George Morland. They will be uniform in 
size with the Engraved Works of Sir Edwin 
Landseer, now in oourse of publication. Four 
engravings will be issued with each number 
quarterly. 


The February number of the Art Journal 
will contain Mr. Buskin’s reoent lecture ou 
“ Cistercian Architecture ” and a reproduction 
of an original drawing of Venioe by him. Mr. 
Alma Tadema’s “ Quiet Pets” is the original of 
a fine etching by Mr. C. O. Murray in the 
number for this month, whioh contains a first 
article by Mr. Henry Wallis on recent acquisi¬ 
tions by the National Gallery. The illustra¬ 
tions to this (wood-outs) are very poor; and, 
except an interesting paper by Mr. Walter 
Armstrong on “ Movement in the Flostio Arte,” 
the rest of the contents are below the mark. 
The publishers have been good enough to send 
us artist’s proofs of the three engravings which 
appear in the January number, and also proofs 
of the wood-cuts printed on Japanese paper. 
These last look much better in this state, but 
still we are not altogether satisfied with them. 
Mr. Murray's etohing, already referred to, will 
be a valuable possession; and Mr. J. C. 
Army tage’s engraving after Mr. Briton Riviere’s 
“ Fox and Geese ” pleases us muoh more in the 
earlier state. It would be an instructive lesson 
for the amateur to oompare the proofs with the 
ordinary impressions. In the latter, much of 
the finest work of tho etching needle disappears ; 
while the engravings lose most in the effects of 
light and shade. 

At a recent meeting of the Sooidtd des Anti, 
quaires do France, a fine bronze sword was 
exhibited which had been recently found in au 
old channel of the Marne, near Langres. Other 
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similar finds support the inferenoe that it had 
been thrown into the water as a religious offer¬ 
ing, like Exoalibur. 

Here B. Bassel, a Berlin engineer, who 
last year published an article in the Centralblatt 
der Bauverwaltung on the aqueduct of Betilienus 

Alatri, has recently made further excavations, 
and has succeeded in recovering some of the 
lead pipes whioh oonveyed the water. Many 
fragments of terra-cotta have also been found, 
probably indicating a factory. 

lit the Revue dee Arts dicoratifs for last month 
M. Henri Fourdinois chats very pleasantly 
about the furniture at the exhibition of the 
Union oentrale. Among the illustrations to 
his paper we notice the cabinet called D’ Artois 
from the Hamilton Collection. An artiole on 
Mdme. la oomtesse de Bienoourt, by M. 
Bivolaen, is a graceful tribute to the remark¬ 
able talent of a lady who has aohieved mastery 
in the uncommon and difficult art of deoorative 
sculpture in bronze. The illustrations include 
a fine chromo-lithograph of a piece of Russian 
enamelled silver-work. 

Kaspar Huber, the landscape engraver, died 
a few days ago in Zurich. He studied under 
Poppel in Munich, and, from 1843 until quite 
recently, has been the most popular landscape 
engraver in Switzerland and Northern Germany. 
The first works whioh left his busy atelier in 
Zurich, forty years ago, were his plates to Prof. 
Utrioh’s Schweiz in Bildem. These were fol¬ 
lowed by the beautiful illustrations to the late 
Prof. Osenbrilggen’s Die Urschweiz, upon 
whioh Huber was engaged for four years. He 
was a great mountaineer, and had a passion for 
mountain soenery. He ;was oooupied, at the 
time of his death, with the fifth of a series of 
six Alpine views engraved upon an imposing 
scale. Four of these have been published— 
“ Das Wellhorn und Wetterhorn,” “ Die Wen- 
gem-Alp,” “ Die Vierwaldstattersee,” and “ Der 
Bernina.” A fifth, “ St. Moritz,” is, we believe, 
finished, but not yet published. Huber was ex¬ 
clusively a steel-plate engraver, but by the 
blending of etching and aquatint he gave a soft 
and pamting-like effect to his work. In his 
own special province of landscape he was 
probably unsurpassed among his contem¬ 
poraries. He was a man of great mechanical 
ingenuity, and invented various machines and 
contrivances which are used in copper-plate 
printing and lithography. 

M. Rothschild will publish in a few days 
a very limited edition of a translation, super¬ 
vised by M. Charles Yriarte, of Dr. W. Bode’s 
Donatello at 1’adua. 

M. Henri Hymans, Keeper of the Prints in 
the Bibliotheque royale at Brussels, will shortly 
publish a Frenoh translation of van Mander’s 
Book of Painters, with an historical Introduc¬ 
tion and notes. 

The St Petersburg Archaeological Society 
came into possession some years ago of the 
papers of the late A. N. Olenin, President of 
the Academy of Art, and intend publishing 
such of them as refer to archaeology. Those 
which have reference to Russian archaeology 
contain a number of drawings, whioh it will 
require a good deal of time and expense to 
prepare for the press; it iB therefore proposed, 
in the first place, to publish the studies in 
classical archaeology. The first volume has 
just appeared in two parts, the first of which 
contains Olenin’s correspondence with N. I. 
Gnedich at the time the latter was engaged 
with his Russian translation of the Iliad. The 
second part contains an essay on the forms of 
ancient Greek helmets—a French version being 
printed parallel with the original text. The 
volume also inoludes a biographical sketoh of 
M. Olenin and a list of his published works and 
MSS. 


M. G. A. van Trigt, of Brussels, has just 
published a biography of Gilles Demarteau 
(1722-76), with a priced catalogue of his 667 
engravings; and a series of portraits of the 
engravers of the sohool of L»ge (1366-1850), 
engraved by Adolphe Varin, as well as the sixth 
volume of van der Straetan’s History of Musio 
in the Netherlands before the nineteenth 
oentury. 


THE STAGE. 

“ COMRADES" AT THE COURT. 

Mr. Brandon Thomas, a young actor, joining 
Mr. B. 0. Stephenson, the successful writer of 
“ Impulse,” has produced at the Court Theatre 
the play of “ Comrades.” Mr. Thomas’s share 
in the work is said to be a large one ; and this 
may well be believed, and not only because the 
piece is more exclusively a play for the theatre 
than its companion, "Impulse,” at the St 
James’s. In “ Impulse” there are many ways 
in which art has been shown ; in " Comrades,’’ 
it has been shown especially in the dramatio 
devices by which we are enabled, to some 
extent, to ignore the profound improbability 
whioh is the main fault of the piece. These 
devices are perhaps of a kind that may best be 
perceived and appreciated by an actor, and yet 
even if an ordinaiy audience does not quite 
understand them, it is influenced by them 
unconsciously. Scenes become acceptable 
which would otherwise be rejected. Still, it is 
not so muoh in virtue of the skilful construction 
which may be discovered in the piece as by 
reason of the interpretation of a particular 
oharacter that the play makes so decided a 
mark. In it Mr. Charles Ooghlan has found 
his opportunity. It may be said that he has 
found it before, but never quite so fully. After 
having, during a good many years of experience 
both in London and the provinces, been looked 
upon as an actor who was some day to do some¬ 
thing, Mr. Ooghlan was entrusted with the 
sympathetic ana important part of Evelyn, the 
hero of Lord Lytton’s “Money.” The oonfidenoe 
of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft was not misplaced, 
and Mr. Coghlan’s Evelyn was recognised, night 
after night, as one of the most impressive 
features of an attractive performance. More 
reoently, in Mr. Burnand’s “ Colonel,” the same 
adroit and flexible artist has appeared with 
great success as a well-bred and sensible 
American soldier; but the part oalled for 
no display of emotion—it required presence, 
bonhomie, and tact. Now it is essentially a 
display of emotion, and that various and long 
sustained, that is oalled for in “ Comrades.” 
Apparently to the complete satisfaction of a 
large public, Mr. Coghlan, in “Comrades,” 
makes his display, though subtle observers 
have ventured to express a doubt whether, 
after all, Mr. Coghlan is quite the person for a 
spontaneous outpour of long-restrained feeling. 
However that may be, some of his dramatio 
effects are remarkable, and he is entitled to the 
praise that waits upon popular success. Mr. 
Clayton’s part is a muoh smaller one—that of 
an older man, less able to oompel the sym¬ 
pathies of the impressionable—but he plays it 
with discretion ana with touches of charm. The 
sentiment of the piece is further developed by 
MiBS Marion Terry, who in at least one scene 
with Mr. Coghlan wins the approval of the 
house. For humour, which is by no means 
lacking to the play, we have, as far as the per¬ 
formers are concerned, to rely on Mrs. Gaston 
Murray and Mr. Arthur OeoiL Mrs. Murray 
is given her fair share by the dramatists, and 
she knows how to employ that which is given 
her. We are rather sorry to see Mr. Cecil in a 
part that is not important; but it is unques¬ 
tionable that his artistic care serves to bestow 
completeness on what, in less assiduous hands, 
might have been left imperfeot. Mr. Cecil wins 


many laughs, after all; and what more can an 
actor desire to do, if amusement be the end of 
the theatre? The improbability in “ Comrades ” 
—the retention by a man of the world of a 
foolish secret—is forgiven in right of a play 
that is generally well wrought, and that is 
acted with robustness and finish. The quite 
true touch in the aoting may sometimes be 
wanting; but the touch that is almost true is 
very effective. 


STAGE NOTES. 

A WRITER in the Comhill Magazine —no lers 
a writer than Mr. J. A. Symonds, unless our 
memory plays us a trick—uttered, some while 
ago, a pathetic lamentation over the fall of the 
danoe in the modern theatre. But the ballet at 
one or two of the places of Christmas entertain¬ 
ment in London is this year of a kind to revive 
the drooping spirit and cheer the dejected 
breast. We have seen it ourselves, with un¬ 
disguised satisfaction, both at Her Majesty's 
and at the Imperial, and the results of our 
experience we proceed to reoord. At Her 
Majesty's Theatre there is a pantomime 
designed rather for the habituis of Pall Mall 
than for those of the nursery. It is called 
“The Yellow Dwarf;” the very little of it 
that is written at all is written by Mr. Robert 
Reece and Mr. Alfred Thompson, but these 
gentlemen are too intelligent not to understand 
that it is not literature that is wanted in a 
pantomime. The Christmas extravaganza is 
for the eye and not for the ear, and at Her 
Majesty’s it is the eye that is pleased. As a 
spectacle, nothing has been seen at once so 
brilliant and so tasteful as portions of “The 
Yellow Dwarf.” There are two danoes, 
arranged, as far as their movements are 
concerned, by a famous ballet - master 
from Moscow, and ordered, as far as the 
dresses and other combinations of colour 
are concerned, by Mr. Alfred Thompson. 
The gentleman from Mosoow is no doubt an 
excellent inventor or adapter of dances; but 
Mr. Alfred Thompson is simply the best decora¬ 
tive artist who has ever been connected with 
the theatre. He so groups his colours that we 
have a long succession, not of scenes, but of 
pictures, and one of the most competent oritioa 
of the stage has said of his productions that to 
appraise them properly they need the critic of 
art rather than of the play. The ballet of fans, 
for its succession of graceful movements by the 
whole troop of danoers, isjquite without parallel 
on our stage ; and, again, the danoe of furies— 
a wonderful vision of bronze and oopper colour 
—displays probably the finest hues and the 
finest tone to be seen in any stage picture. We 
have praised the effect of the ballet as an 
ensemble, but we have little admiration for the 
accomplished principals. Their achievements 
are feats of gymnastic leaps and gyrations 
which may have the interest of surprise, but 
are wholly laoking in the quality of grace. 
How abominable a thing, too, is the short stiff 
skirt of the leaders of the profession. It has 
not in it a single line that is endurable to an 
artist, and is rather a fringe than a drapery. 
Only an evil foreign taste and the detestable 
conservatism of the theatre are responsible for 
the maintenance of a garb so superfluous. 
While at Her Majesty’s the charm of the 
dance is given chiefly by the general troop of 
figurantes, at the Imperial it is due only to a 
single dancer, Miss Lillie Lee, who is probably 
almost the only “ principal dancer ” now to be 
seen in London whose attraction lies in grace of 
movement and form rather than in mere agility. 
Her performance is admirable, and is what the 
dance ought oftener to be. The acting of the 
pantomime at Her Majesty’s is of little account. 
Mr. Vance, of the musio-halls, has a clear 
delivery and 6 contented aspect, but little 
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humour of the sort that fits the theatre. The 
little boy Bon, who acts the Yellow Dwarf, 
plays his part decisively and with fitting malice. 
It is a pity that Mr. Alfred Thompson has given 
Miss Marie Linden so little to do, bat he has 
probably intended to make amends by giving 
her quite the most beautiful dress ever worn by 
a youthful prince or love-making hero on the 
farther side of “ the float.” 

A wobd about Mdlle. Croizette, whose retire¬ 
ment from the Theatre fr&ng&is has just been 
announced. She was never understood in 
London, where, as it is well to say in explana¬ 
tion, she only appeared when time had already 
given undue fullness to her peculiar beauty. 
As a sentimental heroine so stout a lady was 
altogether unacceptable; and the English play¬ 
goer, who comes to his conclusions rapidly and, 
for the most part, without knowledge, omitted 
to see the talent struggling under its disad¬ 
vantages. In the “Sphinx” Croizette found 
undoubtedly her greatest part. She played it, 
in Faria, with intelligence and with sensational 
effect. But in the little one-act oomedy of 
Pailleron’s, called “L’Etincelle,” she betrayed 
a more delicate art, her restraint and reticence 
telling well on the boards even alongside of the 
gush and energy of Mdlle. Samary. Mdlle. 
Croizette was never a genius, but, to the best 
of her ability, she was an artist; and she was a 
woman of good sense. They will miss her 
at the Theatre frangais. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The Work* of Frederic Chopin. By Jean 
Kleczynski. Translated by Alfred Whitting 
ham. (W. Beeves.) These three lectures deal 
with the proper interpretation of Chopin’s 
works; and if, as a whole, the little book is 
slightly disappointing, it contains, nevertheless, 
many interesting details and profitable hints. 
The author has much to tell us about the great 
pianist as a teacher as well as a composer. Chopin 
was very particular about the position of the 
hand, the practising of the seales, the fingering 
of broken chords, and the use of the pedal 
snd J. Kleczynski has gathered together 
from his surviving pupils some of his 
precepts and peculiarities. It is amusing to 
read how Kalkbrenner, the famous pianist, 
advised Chopin to study with him for three 
years in order to correct his defective fingering. 
Fortunately, the young artist followed the 
dictates of his own genius. Chopin, as 
oompoeer, remains to us as a heritage, but the 
tradition of his playing and tesohing is naturally 
becoming every year more and more vague, so 
our author deserves praise for his attempt to 
snatch from oblivion any remembrances of the 
“ manner and touch of the master.” 

Philippi: a Sacred Cantata or Church 
Oratono. By F. E. Gladstone. (Novello. 
The words have been selected from the Scrip, 
tures, and tell of the acts of Paul and Silas in 
Macedonia. The music, as the title would lead 
us to expeot, is churoh-like in character; and 
the composer expresses his thoughts in a clear 
and pleasing manner. The voice-parts are 
soberly and effectively written. We meet with 
xnuoh contrapuntal skill in the choruses; the 
final fugue is cleverly worked out, though 
the coda strikes us as rather weak. There are 
some indications in the vocal soore which give 
general idea of the orchestral effects. The 
fingering of one, and of only one, passage in 
the piano part looks strange ; the notes are not 
difficult to play, nor is the fingering marked 
quite satisfactory. 

The Organist* Quarterly Journal, Edited by 
William Spark, Fart 56, Vol. YIL (Novello), 
contains a clever, though dry, prelude and 
fugue by Dr. J. 0. Tiley; some well-written 


variations on “Nun Danket alle Gott” by J. 

T. Pye; and two short postludes by C. J. 
Frost. There is also a so-called “ Characteristic 
Piece” by G. Hepworth, which one might 
mistake for a parody of Beethoven’s Pastoral 
symphony. The “ Thunderstorm ” is very mild 
and Mendelssohnian. 

Master and Pupil. By Gustav Merkel. 
Sonatina in F. By the same Composer. (Patey 
and Willis.) The first contains elementary 
lessons for pianoforte arranged as duets, 
including plain scales, short five-finger exer¬ 
cises, and arrangements from Weber and 
Mendelssohn. The primo is for the pupil, the 
seam do for the teacher. For beginners these 
“ lessons ” will be found useful and attractive. 
The “Sonatina,” in two movements, is very 
oleverly written; the young student will derive 
both pleasure and profit from it. 

Collegiate and School Elements of Music 
and Sight-singing Manual. (Patey and Willis.) 

In these little books much information is 
imparted in small spaoe. The first includes not 
only the ordinary elements, but explains scales 
chords, transpositions, and gives a list of the 
principal composers. The chapter on intervals 
ought to come before ohap. v. The definition 
of the various kinds of motion is not altogether 
satisfactory. 

The songs published by this firm inolude The 
Qolden Thread, by C. Gounod, composed for 
the Birmingham Festival, and sung by Mdme. 
Patey; Two Children, a simple, but effective 
song, by A. H. Behrend; and Twice Two are 
Four, by F. Archer, a curious attempt to teach 
the “ multiplication table ” in the form of a 
song. 

Of pianoforte music published by Messrs. 
Stanley Lucas, Weber and Co. we would first 
notice two Sonatinas by Mr. Oscar Beringer. A 
sonatina is less easy to write than a sonata. 
The simpler the form, the greater the difficulty. 
Mr. Beringer does not, perhaps, quite manage 
to banish from his mind the echoes of the past, 
but there is a simplicity and a clearness about 
these compositions whioh give pleasure and satis¬ 
faction. The author’s skill as a pianist enables 
him to write always in a practical and effective 
manner; the pieces are not difficult, and for 
teaohing purposes will be found useful. Of the 
two, the second, in B flat, is the more elaborate, 
and the more successful as a composition. The 
rondo is very graoeful. Scherzetto, by Maude 
Valdrie White: a short, light, and graoeful pieoe. 
Menuet Impromptu, by Walter Macfarren: not 
particularly interesting, but contains some 
good practioe. 

Of songs by the same publishers we have 
Frithjof's Oesang, by M. V. White, with a 
pleasing melody and showy aooompaniment; 
Dawn, by Ernest Ford, graoeful and musician- 
like ; The Rose and Lily Bell, for two sopranos, 
by the same: the voeal strains are simple, and 
the acoompaniment shows great taste and skill. 
We add the names of a few more:— When Love 
doth Pace, by E. J. Troup ; The Rain is Falling, 
by Constance Bache ; A Proposal, a duet in 
eighteenth-century style for tenor and soprano, 
by Claude Trevor; Echoes, by C. B. Tennant, 
and Romeo’s “ Good Night,” by Marie Corelli. 
Messrs. Stanley Lucas and Co. have also pub¬ 
lished Henry Leslie’s part song for mixed voioes, 
Who is the Angel that cometh, written for, and 
sung by, the Leslie Choir. 

The Voice of Spring, Fancy, Hay-makers, 
trios for female voices, by A. H. Behrend, and 
Six Two-Part Songs for ladies’ or boys’ voices, 
by H. W. Little. (Novello.) Pleasing and well 
written. 

Great Paul. By S. J. Mackie. (Griffith and 
Farran.) An account of the great bell from its 
casting to its dedication, with an interesting 
Prefaoe by Dr. Stainer. J. S. Shedlock. 


NOW BEADY. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

THE ARGOSY 

For JANUARY. 


1. WINIFRED POWER: a Now Serial Story. Illustrated 

by M. Ellen Edwards. 

2. THE EBONY BOX. By JonirxY Ludlow. 

3. THE CRUISE of tho RESERVE SQUADRON. By 

Charles W. Wood. With Illustrations. 

4. AN OLD RHYME. 

6. NUMBER TWENTY-FIVE. 

6. THE CHRISTMAS ANGELS. 

7. THE EVE of ST. PARTRIDGE. 

8. STRESS of WEATHER. 

SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 

“The ‘Argosy ’ sails over golden seas.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

“ Bright and pleasant.”— Land and Water. 

“ No reader can wish for letter.”— British Mail. 

“ There is not a dull page in tho * Argosy.’ ” 

Church Opinion. 

“ Tho * Argosy ’ is unsurpassed for excellence.” 

Brighton Gazette . 

“ The * Argosy ’ is unrivalled.”— Bolton Guardian. 

“ Always welcome.”— Derby Mercury. 

“ Full of well-written stories.”— Yarmouth Gazette. 
“One of the best of our high-class magazines.” 

News of the World . 

“ The best illustrated of all our magazines.” 

Dublin Mail. 

“Johnny Ludlow’s stories are almost perfect.”— Spectaior. 
“Fresh, lively, vigorous. Full of clever dialogue.” 

Standard. 

“Full of interest.”— Vanity Fair. 

“ There is considerable merit iu Johnny Ludlow.” 

Saturday Review. 

“ Thoroughly high in tone, and healthy in character.” 

Guardian . 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
8, New Burlington Street, W. 


Tho bo*t magazine published."— Vanity Fair. 

an Illustrated Magazine 

Literature. Price 2d. Weekly. Edited by 

Richard a. proctor. 


TTNOWLEDGE: 

. 1 v . of Science, Art, and ! 


T7-NOWLEDGE. Vol. II. (June 2 to Decera- 

XV ber W, last). Nearly Ready. Price 8a. 6d. Vol. 111. (DW) will 
contain “The Natur-lUt’a Year,” by GkaST ALLKX ; “Our Bodle*. by 
ANDREW WILSOX ; “ Nature Myths," by EDWARD CLODD ; “ Hour* with 
the Microscope." by J. H. SLACK; “The Chemistry of Cookery.’ by W. 
MATTIEU Williams; “Bun Vie*a of the Karth" and “star Maps.* by 
Richard A. Proctor : and other serial article*. Chess, Whist, Ac.. Ac. 


TTNOWLEDGE LIBRARY SERIES.— 

JV. Crown 8vo, oloth, price 6a. each, post-free, 6a. 6d. 

Cheap re-issue of Mr. PROCTOR’S WORKS 
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LITERATURE. 

A Life of Professor Clerk Maxwell. By 

Lewi* Campbell and William Garnett. 

(Macmillan.) 

(First Notice .) 

The life of James Clerk Maxwell, in this 
resembling the lives of nearly all scientific 
men of recent times, offers but little of 
external incident. Even the interest attach¬ 
ing to scientific controversy is absent, for 
Maxwell does not seem to have wasted much 
of his time in assailing the opinions of others 
or in defending his own. Nevertheless, the 
history of his life, as it is now presented to 
us, in a finished literary form, by the sym¬ 
pathetic hand of one of his earliest friends, 
Prof. Lewis Campbell, will probably have an 
attraction for many readers besides those 
who are drawn to it by Maxwell’s reputation 
as a mathematician and a physicist. Few 
biographies give a more elaborately truthful 
account of the growth, development, and final 
activity of a powerful and persistently em¬ 
ployed intelligence; and fewer still contain 
the portraiture of a moral character so 
wholly exempt from every taint of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. 

The volume before us is divided into three 
parts. The first is the biography proper, 
including selections from Maxwell’s corre¬ 
spondence, and a few of his occasional essays; 
the second is an account of his contributions 
to science, by Prof. William Garnett, another 
of his intimate friends, and formerly his 
demonstrator in the Cavendish Laboratory. 
The third is a collection of pieces in verse 
written by Maxwell at various times; these 
are chiefly humorous, but are in part express¬ 
ive of the deepest and teuderest feelings of 
his nature. Several of the lighter pieces on 
academical and scientific subjects were pub¬ 
lished during his lifetime; but probably 
none of them, whether grave or gay, was 
intended to be launched on the great ocean 
of literature, or to be judged by the severe 
canons of poetic criticism. 

To attempt, in this place, an account of 
Maxwell’s scientific investigations would be 
only to abridge into an unintelligible form what 
has been set forth by Prof. Garnett with no 
waste of words, though often with singular 
felicity of illustration. The Treatise on Elec¬ 
tricity and Magnetism, and the collected 
edition of scientific memoirs about to be 
published by the Cambridge University Press 
under the editorship of Mr. W. D. Niven 
will form the most enduring monument 
of Maxwell’s genius, and will probably 
furnish both impulse and guidance to the 
mathematician and the physicist for many 


generations to come. Both the treatise 
and the memoirs are addressed to specialists, 
and must remain sealed volumes to persons 
not possessing the requisite mathematical 
training. But Maxwell had no common gift 
of expressing the most abstract conceptions 
in a form which, if not popular, is accessible 
to the wide range of scientific readers who 
are not professed mathematicians. The 
manual on Matter and Motion , published by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge, the Discourse on Molecules addressed 
to the Bradford meeting of the British 
Association, the Theory of Heat , and the 
Elementary Treatise on Electricity contain 
pages which are models of this kind of scientific 
exposition. And it is no slight praise to say 
that Prof. Garnett’s account of the whole of 
Maxwell’s researches is conceived in the same 
spirit, and would have commended itself to 
the master himself. The experiments on the 
mixture of colours, the investigation of the 
problem of Saturn’s rings, the mathematical 
theory of Faraday’s lines of force, the explana¬ 
tion of the phenomena of electro-magnetism 
by the hypothesis of molecular vortices, the 
researches connected with the dynamic theory 
of gases, include the most conspicuous of the 
additions made by Maxwell to our physical 
knowledge. Of each of these, in its proper 
place. Prof. Garnett has treated with a clear¬ 
ness and simplicity which leave nothing to be 
desired, and which will render his essay a 
valuable carte du pays for a student preparing 
himself to enter oa the study of Maxwell’s 
own writings. 

Maxwell’s work, as a whole, is characterised 
by two qualities which, taken together, convey 
to the mind an extraordinary impression of 
his genius: the first, a direct gift of insight 
which enabled him to picture to himself with 
vividness the most complicated phenomena; 
the second, a corresponding command of 
precise and luminous expression. To at¬ 
tribute to him these two qualities may seem 
at first sight paradoxical, for it is admitted 
that he never was a good lecturer, and that 
even in private oral exposition he was often 
hesitating, and sometimes confused. But the 
hesitation and apparent confusion arose from 
no want of inner clearness, but from an 
exuberance of imagination which made him 
interrupt himself, and hurried him on from one 
illustration to another in a way which often 
taxed the attention of his hearers. Some¬ 
thing of this turbid overflow of thought or 
fancy shows itself in his letters ; nor can it be 
contended that, when he leaves the solid 
ground of physical reasoning for the more 
airy regions of mental and religious philosophy, 
his vision has the same distinctness, or his 
expressions the same convincing clearness. 
But on his own ground he fully justified the 
remark about him attributed to M.r. Hopkins, 
the great Cambridge tutor of the last genera¬ 
tion : “ It is impossible that that man should 
think inoorrectly on physical subjects.” 
And, indeed, it was by “ thinking correctly," 
and not by any manipulation of symbols, that 
his best work was done. He always, we are 
told, preferred a diagram to an analytical 
demonstration. No one in our time, except 
Sir William Thomson, has done so much to 
bring the most abstract conceptions of mathe¬ 
matics into close connexion with the most 


obvious phenomena of nature, or to express 
the results, and even the processes, of mathe¬ 
matical reasoning in the language, if not of 
common life, at least of elementary science. 
Anyone who, without having been trained in 
the use of symbolic methods, has taken the pains 
to read the Theory of Heat ought to know 
that he has been reading theorems of the 
differential and integral calculus translated 
into common language, and that it is only by 
a great mastery over the subject, and by an 
equally great command over lucid expression, 
that the translation has been effected. 

The problem of the ultimate constitution 
of matter appears to have had at all times 
a strong fascination for Maxwell, and his 
powers of intuition were never more brilliantly 
displayed than in the efforts he made to deal 
with it. He was disposed to be a disbeliever 
in action at a distance, having been early led 
to this way of thinking by his study of 
Faraday’s electrical researches, and by his 
own successful reconciliation of Faraday’s 
theory of lines of force with the mathematical 
doctrines of electrical attraction and repulsion 
according to the law of the inverse square of 
the distauee. This reconciliation was in itself 
no mean achievement; and, by bridging over a 
gulf between experimental and mathematical 
physics, it contributed powerfully to the 
progress of both. The ideas of Faraday never 
lost their hold on the mind of Maxwell. They 
underlie his Treatise on Electricity and 
Magnetism, and contributed naturally to the 
formation of his electro-dynamic theory of 
light and electricity. Of the truth or false¬ 
hood of this theory no final judgment can yet 
be formed. But, if not true, it is at least an 
image of the truth so close as to have indicated 
numerical results which have been verified by 
experience. It leads to the conclusion (which 
Maxwell verified by elaborate experiments) 
that the quotient of the electro-static and 
electro-magnetic units of electrical force—a 
quotient which is necessarily of the dimen¬ 
sions of a velocity—must be precisely the 
velocity of light. This and other co¬ 
incidences of the theory with observation 
may not amount to a demonstration of its 
truth, but they establish its value as a 
hypothesis, and would of themselves suffice 
to secure for Maxwell a conspicuous place in 
the history of electrical science. 

But it is time to turn from the work of the 
philosopher to the philosopher himself. The 
old saying, “ The man is greater than his 
work,” may be true or untrue of Maxwell 
according to the sense which we attach to the 
word “ greatness; ” but at least we learn from 
his own letters, and from Prof. Campbell’s 
pages, that there were in him qualities of the 
heart and spirit which did not, and could not, 
find expression in his scientific writings. 
His life was prematurely ended at the age of 
forty-eight by a painful disorder, and the 
later years of it were clouded by one great 
sorrow—the long-continued illness of his 
wife, to whom his devotion was unbounded. 
But, in many respects, his external circum¬ 
stances had been far more favourable than 
those which fall to the lot of the majority of 
men of letters and science. The only son of 
a Scottish laird in Galloway, he had never to 
face the struggle for existence, which, how¬ 
ever useful in the economy of the world, yet 
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makes bo large, and sometimes so exhausting, 
a demand on the youthful energies of those 
who have to fight their way upward. If, for 
many years of his life, he was a professor, first 
at Aberdeen, then at King's College, London, 
and finally at Cambridge, it was from choice, 
or from a sense of duty, and not upon the 
compulsion of poverty. Of his mother, who 
died when he was only nine years old, and 
who had the entire charge of his education 
until her last illness, we are told but little. 
But his father, John Clerk Maxwell, was a 
person remarkable in many ways, and exercised 
a strong and beneficial influence over the 
whole of his early life. John Maxwell was a 
man of a warm and affectionate heart, of 
sound sense, of absolute sincerity, with a 
contempt for all convention and ornament, and 
with a strongly practical turn of mind, 
tempered, it would seem, by a little indolence. 
The relations between the father and the son 
were the happiest conceivable. To explain 
mechanism to the boy, and to show him 
“ how it doos,” was the father’s chief delight 
during James’s childhood; and, indeed, it 
can have been no sinecure office to have to 
reply to his constant question, “ What’s the 
go o’that?” repeated, if the answer wa3 
suspected of vagueness, in the emphasised 
form, “ But what’s the particular go 
of it?” After a brief and infelicitous 
experience of the regime of a private tutor 
in his father’s house at Glenlair, young 
Maxwell, at the age of ten, was sent to the 
Academy at Edinburgh. He was at this time 
an odd, reserved boy, with a hesitation of 
manner which (as we have seen) he never 
entirely lost; and, as unconventionality was 
carried into the details of his dress, it is not 
surprising to learn that the young Philistines 
of the Academy gave him the name of 
“ Dafty,” and tried to make sport of him in 
various ways; without much effect, however, 
since the stout-hearted boy cared but little 
for their playful roughnesses, and never lost 
his temper. His letters to his father at this 
time (between the ages of eleven and fifteen) 
are pleasant to read from the tone of affection 
and confidence which pervades them; they 
are characterised by a sort of grotesque 
humour, which clung to him through life, 
and which to the very last had something 
childish about it. Whatever may have been 
the merits or demerits of the teaching at the 
Academy, his mind developed under it, or in 
spite of it, with marvellous rapidity. Before 
he was fifteen, Prof. James Forbes com¬ 
municated to the Iioyal Society of Edinburgh 
a paper by him, “ On the Description of 
Oval Curves, and those having a Plurality of 
Foci.” When we consider how little geometry 
Maxwell had at this time been taught, the 
production of this paper must be regarded as 
an astonishing evidence of early power, which 
can hardly be paralleled, except by what is 
recorded of the youthful maturity of Blaise 
Pascal. The three years from sixteen to 
nineteen were spent in attending courses of 
lectures at the University of Edinburgh; 
during them he produced two papers, both 
showing much original power, “ On the Theory 
of Rolling Curves ” and “ On the Equilibrium 
of Elastic Solids.” Thus, when he went to 
Cambridge in 1850, he was already not only 
an advanced student, but an original worker. 


The progress of his researches may have been 
delayed by the severe course of study required 
for the tripos examination ; but nothing can 
have been lost by a delay which left him 
armed and equipped at all points for the 
highest branches of physical investigation. 
As he grew into early manhood, the eccen¬ 
tricity of his manner softened, and the im¬ 
pression made by his character and genius on 
all with whom tie was brought into contact 
became deeper. He was second wrangler in 
1854, Mr. E. J. Routh, of Peterhouse, being 
the senior, and being bracketed with him as 
Smith’s Prizeman. Henry J. S. Smith. 


The Serpent Play : a Divine Pastoral. By 

Thomas Gordon Hake. (Chatto Sc Windus.) 

It will doubtless be considered by many a 
defect in Dr. Hake’s poem, as it will certainly 
prove an obstacle to its popularity, that it 
demands of the reader the closest attention 
and an unembarrassed sympathy. The great 
reading public was probably never in the 
mind of the poet when he conceived this 
mystery-play, which, as is usual with Dr. 
Hake’s work, possesses far more of the expres¬ 
sion and thought of seventeenth-century 
poetry than of our own time. Its distinguish¬ 
ing qualities, though different from those of 
the author’s earlier works, equally isolate it 
from any contemporary poetry. The re¬ 
condite vein of moralising so characteristic a 
feature in the didactics of the “ Parables,” 
and, in its quaint surprises, so suggestive 
of Wither and Quarles, is almost absent 
from The Serpent Play, in which, on the 
other hand, are to be found frequent passages 
that even more fully exhibit the idiosyncrasies 
of the writer. It is, in many respects, a 
development and an advance. It admirably 
responds to one well-known definition of a 
book, for it will stimulate thoughtful readers, 
and should make others, not thoughtful, to 
do more than “ think of thinking.” 

The element of mysticism is everywhere 
present in The Serpent Play. The scene is 
vague and large and shadowy, the heavens 
are illusive, and the very earth unfamiliar. 
The persons presented are almost as intangible. 
They are rather suggestions than delineations; 
phantasms of speculative thought rather than 
dramatic creations. They appear and vanish 
with scarcely greater effect upon the emotions 
than is produced by the passage of a passing 
cloud over a sunny field. The psychic interest 
far transcends the human interest in the poem. 
The opening scene lies before the gates of the 
paradise of Coelis, the Soul-Seeker, who rules 
over a race of recently converted serpent- 
worshippers. A neighbouring people still 
clings to its old faith and remains devoted to 
the ancient Ophidian cult. Against this 
tribe, Voragine, on behalf of the people of 
Coelis, has been waging an unrelenting war 
with a view to their conversion to the religion 
of the Cross, and peace is about to be cele¬ 
brated. Throughout the poem these two men, 
Voragine and Coelis, are contrasted. Coelis 
represents the lofty, spiritual nature, specula¬ 
tive, ever unsatisfied, and aspiring to be 
absorbed into the universal soul. There are 
two divine characters, representing the good 
and evil principles, Kausis, the Destroyer, 
and Psyche. The mutability of all things 


torments Coelis; and Kausis, the Serpent, 
whom he interrogates, tempts him, in a dream, 
from his high resolves:— 

“Thy moments are weary, prolong not tby day; 

The life-time is weary, prolong not the ohaae 
After days without ending; from all they re¬ 
cede ; 

Of all mortals alike is fantastic the oreed.” 

Roseate are the pictures, but they are 
presented in vain. Coelis becomes possessed 
with a sense of the hollowness of delight and 
the instability of all things earthly. To his 
sickly sense, the whole visual scene is infected 
with a melancholy which, though debile, is 
yet highly poetic. In a scene of a great 
subtlety of conception (act II. sc. iii.), Kausis 
reminds him that even Psyche is a sharer in 
the forlorn destiny of Nature. 

“ Even she who keeps 1 

The son and stars—eternally she weeps 
Her unrequited love.” 

And again, in a couplet of profoundest gloom, 
he is reminded that 

“ Yon moo n, that doth thy inmost spirit stir, 1 

Is but the death-lamp of a sepulchre.” 

Voragine, in the meanwhile, returning from 
a successful war, is betrothed to Vivia, the 
sister of Coelis. A terrible retribution, how¬ 
ever, is in store for him, and swift punishment 
overtakes the warrior and the people of CoeliB. ; 
The savage deeds of war are avenged by the 
agency of Hayus, a priest of Kausis, in a 
fashion at once thorough and dramatic. , 
D isguised as a troubadour, he penetrates the . 
palace of Coelis during the festal celebratiou < 
of peace, and sings in the presence of Vivia 1 
and Voragine and Volupsa, the beautiful 
sister of Voragine, who loves Coelis. He | 

obtains leave of Coelis to act a play in the i 

valley surrounding the paradise. He likens r 
bis actors to a soldier under the final fury 
and impulse of conquest:— 1 

“ When onoe our aotors reallie their part 
The living impulse only rules o'er art, 

And in their oonfliots, soul to soul. 

The first strong aot moves onward through the 
whole. 

And well is the spectator pleased : 

To guess the plot in vain he tries: 

His wonder never is appeased 
Till oomes the startling end In all ita grand 
surprise.” 

The play progresses, and Voragine recog¬ 
nises in the scene the battle-field of his recent 
exploits; the horrors he caused to fall, in 
the name of Christ, upon an unoffending people 
he sees enacted before his eyes. In the last 
scene the actors are joined by troops of horse- ■ 5 
men; and, at a given signal, disguises are : . 
doffed, and indiscriminate butchery ensues in 
all its horrid reality. The final scene of the * 
poem presents us with the apotheosis of Coelis . 
and Volupsa on the heights of the paradise , r 
overlooking the bloodshed and conflagration 
below. 

The foregoing is necessarily but a bare 
sketch of the action of the poem. As has , 
been before indicated, it requires, and its 
merits deserve, careful perusal. Dr. Hake« * 

poetical expression is not always, it is true, 
worthy of his conceptions; his thought i* ; 
sometimes rendered obscure through a poverty 
of phrase, which is occasionally inoredibly 
thin. The lyrical portions of the poem are 
certainly hardly equal to the narrative, the 
diction of which is often aa harmonious and 
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stately as the scenes themselves are bold and 
original in conception. His verse does not 
always possess the point and finish of this 
couplet, for instance (p. 28), which will 
remind the reader of Dryden:— 

“ When you speak thus all doubtful things seem 
true; 

They take your beauty and resemble you.” 

The verses in which KauBis bewails his im¬ 
mortality (p. 33) and contrasts his condition 
with the lot of man fairly illustrate Dr. 
Hake’s peouliar powers:— 

11 With all coeval are these wakeful eyes : 

All they behold, and meet no new surprise ; 

• • • • • 

They look upon the sun and only glaze 
la the dead stare that never dies. 

• * • • * 

To thee the days are new ; they fall 
As unto one who has forgotten all. 

Could I forget, and nothing see behind ; 

And oast this skin, and rush into the tun, 

There the untested fresh emotion find 
As though the world had jnst begun; 

How would I revet in so new a lot, 

Fast as the pleasures oame, as fast forgot, 

Hid from my sense the springs of love and hate, 
That at their common source each other de¬ 
secrate.” 

The unutterable sense of loathing, the hatred 
of mere existence, is admirably expressed in 
the whole scene. The calm beauty of the 
following night-piece wants no commenda¬ 
tion :— 

11 The moon Is at the full and overflows; 

The wheat is gathered into sheaves. 

And heaven its quiet brilliance throws 
On reapers who from toil repose 
On the warm ground with flocks snd beeves. 
The reapers lie full-length, their hooks at hand, 
The shepherds, at their midnight esse, 

Their heads have pillowed on their knees. 

A spell is upon all; the vultures sleep 
Above in rooky nests; the wolves are charmed; 

None fear the others, none the vigil keep, 

Bat unde f ended here they sleep unharmed.” 

However muoh the soundness of Dr. Hake’s 
views of poetical justice will be debated by 
those who do not think war indefensible, the 
beauties of his poem are many, and notable 
enough to disarm objectors to his theories. 
These may pass away in fumo ; the former 
remain. J. Abthub Blaikie. 


The. French Revolution (1789-95). By B. M. 

Gardiner. “ Epochs of Modern History.” 

(Longmans.) 

Despite its importance, there is no period of 
foreign history on which Englishmen have 
such false ideas as the French Revolution. Its 
very importance, and the immeose quantity 
of literature, both contemporary and historical, 
relating to it, would be sufficient causes for 
these mistaken ideas; but they chiefly arise 
Irom the wide popularity of Carlyle’s work. 
Carlyle’s French Revolution , eloquent and 
marvellously graphic as it is in parts, is, from 
its early date and the method in which the 
author treated his authorities to prove the 
truth of his own theories about men or events, 
necessarily very inaccurate; yet its success 
seems to have prevented subsequent historians 
from attempting to treat the period as a 
whole. Much good work, however, has been 
done by English writers on isolated points 
notably Prof. Beesley’s essay on Calonne’ 
and certain of Mr. John Morley’s Critical 
Miscellanies ; but Mrs, Gardiner has th e 


credit of being the first author to give in 
English the results of modern French re¬ 
searches on the subject. 

No one who has not himself attempted to 
investigate this period can have any idea of 
the difficulty of the task which Mrs. Gardiner 
set herself. A bibliography of works which 
ought to be consulted would of itself fill 
many volumes and occupy years in its com¬ 
pilation. First of all, there would have to be 
studied the contemporary journals and pam¬ 
phlets, and then the contemporary Histories 
such as those of the Deux Amis and Lacre- 
telle. Next would come the study of works 
by actors in the Revolution on isolated points, 
such as Mounier’s on the influence of free¬ 
masonry, and Lameth’s on the Constituent 
Assembly. Then come the Memoires, written 
by men of every party whose names had 
been at all conspicuous, and who had survived 
their colleagues, varying in value from such 
mines of information as those of de Ferrieres, 
Mallet du Pan, and Mathieu Dumas to the 
worthless compilations of Lafayette and 
Barfere, but all rather pleas for the authors 
and their parties than authentic records of 
events and opinions. The epoch of Memoires 
was followed by the epoch of Histories. 
Louis Blanc, Thiers, Martin, Michelet, Lamar¬ 
tine, and Carlyle all wrote elaborate Histories, 
generally for current political purposes, but 
all with preconceived conceptions, which they 
endeavoured to sustain by quotations from 
Memoires and the contemporary journals. 
The insufficiency of these Histories caused the 
production of biographies of individuals, 
whose admirers believed they had been hardly 
treated, whioh are generally mere eulogies, 
though full of historical interest, such as 
Hamel’s biographies of Robespierre and St- 
Just, Bougeart’s of Marat, Robinet’s of 
Danton, and Reynaud’s of Merlin de Thion- 
ville. The well-known works of von Sybel 
and Schmidt, or rather, perhaps, the general 
influence of the German school of historians, 
have brought into being a new class of valu¬ 
able monographs, based on carefully weighed 
documents, of which very many are scattered 
in periodicals and Journals of provincial 
societies, but some, like M. Masson’s admir¬ 
able Ilistoire du Dipartement des Affaires 
itrangeres pendant la Revolution , have been 
published in book form. Yet this influence 
has not been universal; M. Taine’s La 
Revolution is useless for practical knowledge, 
though of course it is brilliant; and M. 
d’Hericault’s new book, though abounding in 
marvels of illustration, is not valuable his¬ 
torically. 

In face of such an immense mass of 
material, Mrs. Gardiner has wisely restricted 
herself to the study of the best modern 
monographs. She makes no pretence to 
originality in work or treatment, and it is 
possible to trace upon nearly every page the 
authority she has relied upon. Such being 
the case, it is rather with Mrs. Gardiner’s 
authorities than with herself that we feel 
bound at times to differ. To take one par¬ 
ticular instance : we cannot help being sorry 
that, in her account of the September 
massacres, she has relied so much on M. 
Mortimer-Ternaux’ Ilistoire de la Terreur. 
Great as that work is, it fails—and Mrs. 
Gardiner in consequence fails—to seize on 


the real significance of the massacres in the 
prisons. Mortimer-Ternaux, because the 
Commune of Paris undoubtedly paid the 
murderers, indicts the Commune as solely 
guilty of murder, and the Assembly, the 
National Guard, Roland, and the people of 
Paris of apathy only. Yet a little study will 
show that their apathy was rather downright 
acquiescence and approval. The Memoires tur 
Septembre prove that the Revolutionary judg¬ 
ments were really popular and sanctioned by 
the people; Jourgniac de St-Mcard, by keeping 
a clear head, though as a Royalist journalist 
more obnoxious than many who were mur¬ 
dered, saved his life; the Abbe Sicard, though 
a priest, was spared as a publio bene¬ 
factor; and the story of Mdlle. de Som- 
breuil proves what a little oourage could 
do. Most of the murdered lost their lives 
either through being paralysed by terror and 
refusing to answer any questions, or else 
through avowing, with foolhardy rashness, 
their Royalist sympathies, when royalism and 
treachery were regarded as identical; and all 
authorities describe the outbursts of joy with 
which a mixed crowd of National Guards, 
bourgeois, and rabble escorted all who had 
been acquitted to their homes. Further, 
would the fact of Santerre’s being at the 
Commune have prevented the National Guard 
of, for instance, the bourgeois section of the 
Filles St-Thomas from opposing had they not 
really acquiesced in the massacres? The 
blood-guiltiness of the murders in the prisons 
should be borne by all Paris, excited, like the 
rest of France, by the threats of Brunswick 
and his rapid advance towards the oapitaL 

But enough of suoh detailed criticism. On 
certain other points we think Sirs. Gardiner 
has not laid enough stress—as, for instance, in 
not drawing out the distinction between the 
unpractical behaviour of the Constituent 
Assembly and the eminently practical side of 
Mirabeau’s political genius; in not pointing 
out the importance of his position as reporter of 
the Comite Diplomatique, and his consequent 
direction of foreign affairs by an entente cor- 
diale with Moutmorin; in not mention¬ 
ing the debates on the power of declaring 
peace and war; and surely, after the publica¬ 
tion of M. Plon’s book on Reybaz, some 
mention ought to have been made of what 
Mirabeau owed to collaborators. As to 
Marat, Mrs. Gardiner does him the justice to 
acknowledge his genuine sympathy with the 
distress of the people, but makes too much of 
his idea of a dictator, who was only to have a 
day or two’s power at the will of the people 
to punish traitors to the people; and she does 
not mention the key-note of his ideas, the 
“ responsabilite des mandataires.” The last 
chapter is certainly the best in the book; the 
description of the foreign policy of the 
Comite du Salut Public, after the death of 
Robespierre, is based on M. Sorel’s admirable 
articles in the Revue historigue, and they 
could not be better summarised. Indeed, for 
the future, these articles are indispensable to 
a correct knowledge of the political history 
of the year 1795. 

Anyone who has any idea of the diffi¬ 
culties of the subject, and the extent of read¬ 
ing required, will not hesitate to praise Mrs. 
Gardiner’s little book. It is admirably fitted 
for school use, and is certainly the only correct 
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English summary of modern ideas on the 
history of this most interesting period. Its 
economical sections deserve a special word of 
praise, but make us still long for an adequate 
description of Cambon’s financial measures. 
In conclusion, we must express a hearty hope 
that Mrs. Gardiner will attempt a sketch of 
the Directory, Consulate, and Empire as a 
sequel to her present successful effort. 

H. Mouse Stephens. 

Fire Fountains: the Kingdom of Hawaii, 
its Volcanoes, and the History of its Mis¬ 
sions. By C. F. Gordon Cumming. 
(Blackwood.) 

Miss Gordon Ctjmming’s stay in the Pacific 
extended to a3 much as five years, during 
which, while residing in Fiji, she paid visits 
to New Zealand, Tahiti, China, Japan, and 
Hawaii. When the time spent in that part 
of the world is taken into account, it need 
surprise no one that she has been able to pro¬ 
duce more than one work recording her 
experiences and the knowledge collected during 
her explorations. Her first work described 
Fiji, and the second gave an account of 
Tahiti. The one now published is devoted to 
Hawaii and its wonderful burning volcanoes. 

Hawaii is the name of the largest island 
situated in the South-east of the group, but 
it is also the collective title of the whole. 
The Fire Fountains are on this principal isle; 
Mauna Loa is 14,000 feet high, but Kilauea, 
which is only 4,000, has the most active 
crater, and this was the one visited. The crater 
in this case is a vast depression on the summit, 
about nine miles in circumference, surrounded 
by a wall of perpendicular lava 600 feet in 
height. According to the description, it 
seems to differ entirely in its character from 
the crater of Vesuvius. The cone of Vesuvius 
is now formed of scoriae and ashes, while the 
hollow cup of the crater itself is only a depres¬ 
sion upon the top ; and at times, through the 
smoke, can be seen yellow and deep brown of 
various tints from the sulphur. The crater of 
Kilauea, on the contrary, is described as having 
no scoriae or ashes, but as being a mass of 
lava, generally hardened on the surface, strong 
enough to be walked over; but there is always 
one part of it where fresh lava forces its way 
through. At times the lava boils over and flows 
like a spate through a highland glen,the molten 
mass rushing at a terrific speed, pouring over 
cliffs like a waterfall. When the internal fiery 
force ceases its action, the lava soon cools ; 
the outlet can then be visited, and the burning 
matter may be seen boiling and playing among 
the harder masses, like the ocean waves among 
rooks on the shore. To inspect this closely 
is not without danger, for a sudden impulse 
of the fire-fiend within might at any moment 
overwhelm the too curious visitor, or the lava 
might flow like the tide and imprison him on 
an island where suffocation from sulphureous 
fumes would be certain. Miss Gordon Cum¬ 
ming relates the fate of one division of an 
army of natives who, in 1789, were marching 
round the base of Kilauea to attack an enemy 
when an eruption took place; the sky became 
darkened, and a cloud of vapour rolled down 
the mountain side upon the soldiers, and 
every one of them was suffocated. A hog 
only survived, and was found quietly seek¬ 


ing its food upon the ghastly field by 
the next detachment which followed. The 
fiery outlet of the crater is called bv the 
natives Halemaumau, or the “ House of Ever¬ 
lasting Burning.” Here reigns Pele, the 
goddess of the volcano, a terrible divinity, to 
whom, when in a state of burning wrath, the 
natives offer hogs, dogs, and the flame-coloured 
berries of the ohelo plant. Miss Gordon 
Cumming spent a week on the summit, where 
there is a rude house with accommodation for 
travellers; and, fearless of Pele, she carried 
her sketching materials over the lava to 
Halemaumau, and produced a very careful 
picture of the weird home of the fire god¬ 
dess, by which its character can be most 
vividly realised. Aetna and Vesuvius would 
seem to be old and burnt-out in comparison 
with these volcanoes of the Pacific, which are 
yet in their boyhood, and given to all the 
gambols of a youthful condition. For months 
at a time they pour out lava, which runs down 
the mountain side in a river, often a torrent, 
of fire, wiping out forests, fields, and villages, 
sucking up streams and lakes like a monster. 
One of the most magnificent of these eruptions 
was that of Mauna Loa, which took place in 
1880-81. Lasting for about nine months, 
the fiery stream came to within six miles of 
Hilo, the principal town; and, had the flow 
continued for a few days more, the fate of 
Herculaneum would have befallen Hilo. By 
means of the picture, a map of eruptions, and 
the ample as well as graphic descriptions, 
the reader can easily realise all these volcanic 
forces and their wonderful operations. 

The book also gives a sketch of the old 
Hawaiian mythology, with an account of the 
heiaus , or temples, and the ceremonies per¬ 
formed at them. The conversion of the 
islanders from their primitive faith to Chris¬ 
tianity is described, with portions of the 
modern history and the vicissitudes of the 
reigning family. Miss Gordon Cumming 
was disappointed in the scenery of Hawaii 
as compared with the southern isles of the 
Pacific, with which she had been so familiar. 
The volcanoes she describes as “ ugly duck¬ 
lings,” huge unshapely masses of reddish 
lava. The cultivation of sugar-cane is now 
being carried on with capital; and large tracts 
of land are being made fertile by means of 
irrigation, the water being brought by wooden 
aqueducts from great distances (thirty miles 
in one case)—a most expensive process, but 
with most successful results. The quantity 
of sugar exported to San Francisco has lately 
been increasing yearly by great bounds. Rats 
seem to be one of the great enemies of the 
sugar-canes, and in some cases they manage 
to secure to themselves as much as twenty- 
five per cent, of the crop. In Jamaica the 
sugar-planters tried various remedies; but 
none succeeded till they imported the mun- 
goose from India, and that animal, in spite 
of a strong partiality for chickens, proved a 
cure for the evil. Miss Gordon Cumming re¬ 
commends the mungoose to the Hawaiian 
sugar-planters. W. Simpson. 

Seville's savage eeligions. 

Les Religions des Feuples non-civiliscs. 

Par A. Reville. (Paris: Fischbacher.) 

M. Seville's volumes on savage religions 


are marked by common-sense, and, on the 
whole, show a firm grasp of the conditions of 
the problem. The author begins by too 
briefly discussing the nature of the evidence. 
We have, as he says, an enormous collection 
of facts; and, if undesigned coincidences can 
prove anything, they prove that the evidence 
is trustworthy on the whole. Travellers, 
ancient and modern, ignorant and learned, 
the missionary and the sceptic, agree in 
reporting, from all quarters and in all ages, 
opinions and rites practically iden tical. Thus, 
difficult as it is to discover what religious 
opinions a savage holds, and discrepant os 
accounts often are, we may believe with some 
confidence in those practices and ideas which 
are testified to by various observers, of 
various ages, in different lands. M. Reville 
does not hold the theory of a Primitive 
Revelation; nor is he convinced that any 
non-religious races exist. He quite under¬ 
stands the confused nature of savage reli¬ 
gion, and the state of mind which is 
shocked by no contradictions in its loosely 
held opinions. M. Reville has succeeded, 
too, in grasping that quality of early 
thought which takes no distinction between 
things animate and inanimate, but regards 
all phenomena as practically human in 
character. He is able to understand how, to 
the savage mind, there seems no contradic¬ 
tion in thinking of the sky as now an 
animal, now a man, now a god, or, again, 
as a vault of blue stone. This indiscriminate 
animism, surviving into the mythologies of 
civilised races, is, in part, the explanation 
of the irrational and absurd element in 
mythology. 

11 Mala de voir J a pi ter taurean 

Serpent, oygne, on quslqne autre ohose 
Je ne tronve oela bean 

Et ne m’etonne pas si qneique fois on en oanae.” 

So says La Nuit in Moliere’s “ Amphitryon,” 
and mythologists have long been wondering 
at the metamorphoses of Zeus. Pausanias 
knew him as a stone, a man, a god, a cuckoo, 
and in other shapes, just as the Poseidon of 
Mangaia is a piece of drifted pumice stone 
and as the Zeus of Australia is a cockatoo. 
But savages—that is to say, people in the 
mental condition of Bushmen, Red Indians, 
Andaman Islanders, or Australians—see no 
puzzle in these irrational legends. These 
myths express the natural turn of savage 
thought. All this M. Reville understands and 
sets forth with clearness. 

In the matter of evidence we may regret 
that M. R6ville too frequently quotes collec¬ 
tions, like those of Waitz and Mr. Tylor, 
instead of going direct to the authority of 
eye-witnesses. He names, for example, a 
number of respectable early voyagers in 
America; but, when he comes to treat of 
American religion, he falls back, for most of 
his examples, on Muller, Waitz, and Tylor, 
instead of adding new facts to those already 
collected. He shows, however, his right 
understanding of the nature of his task by 
sketching the social, political, and ethno¬ 
logical position of each people before ap¬ 
proaching the topic of its religious ideas. 
Perhaps he devotes too much space to 
African “ fetichism,” for the word “ fetich ” 
were better discarded altogether, so vague is 
its significance. M. Reville, if we do not 
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misunderstand him, limits the term fetiche to 
inanimate objects supposed to be the residence 
of special spirits. In reading his work, it 
has occurred to me that idolatry is perhaps 
naturally developed as the savage sense of a 
common human nature in all things begins 
to wane. While that sense lasts, a rude 
stone is as good an object of worship as 
another, for it is just as much akin to 
man as is everything else. But, as man’s 
sense of separation from the outer world 
waxes clearer, the worshipped stone needs to 
receive some rough likeness to the human 
form. Thus, as Pausanias says, the oldest 
Greek worship was that of rough stones. 
Then came such rude $oava as the pear-wood 
image of Hera, which the Proetides mocked 
at when art and conscionsness had made a 
still further advance. But, of course, the 
conservative priesthoods retained the rough 
stones called Zeus, or Eros, alongside with 
the rude (oavoy, the image made of nailed 
plates of bronze, the archaic statues, and the 
fully developed works of Phidias, and held all 
in equal reverence. 

A few minute faults might, perhaps, he 
found in so comprehensive a work as this, 
which surveys mankind from the Gold Coast 
to Brazil, from the Eskimo to Australia. It 
is an error, I think, to say that Negroes have 
no myths of creation : a big spider is the 
Creator on the Gold Coast (cf. Bosman). 
But M. Seville comes to most signal grief 
over the totemism of the Red men (vol i., 
242-45). He is under the delusion that 
the “ medicine ” animal, procured by the 
young Indian after his confirmation fast, 
is identical with the “totem,” which, of 
course, comes to each man and woman 
naturally by descent. Mr. Dorman has tried 
to show ( Origin of Primitive Superstitions ) 
that the totem is a development of the 
medicine animal; but he is met by the diffi¬ 
culty that totems are found in Asia, Africa, 
and Australia, whereas the “ medicine ” 
animal, as far as we are aware, is a Red 
Indian peculiarity. M. Reville is quite ig¬ 
norant of this subject, or he could not say 
(i. 247) that totems must be “ animals dis¬ 
tinguished by qualities that strike the imagi¬ 
nation—force, cunning, agility, courage.” 
So far is this from being true that toads, 
frogs, smd sardines are totems in Canada, 
Pern, and India, while sand, water, maize, 
and rushes are American totems; and an 
Athenian ylvo s had for its totem a sort of 
asparagus. But M. Reville (who does not 
seem to have read McLennan’s papers on this 
topic, and only quotes Waitz, Bancroft, and 
Tv lor) has failed to grasp the true meaning 
of totemism altogether. This is the only 
very important blemish (unless we consider 
rather scanty learning a blemish) which we 
have observed in volumes that are interesting 
and intelligent, though they make no positive 
additions to knowledge. Scholars who think 
that the opinions of Mr. Herbert Spencer are 
the last words of anthropology on early 
religion will find that M. Reville bluntly 
dismisses Mr. Spencer as uncritical, preju¬ 
diced, and superficial. Holding these opinions, 
M. Reville perhaps makes too little of the 
part which ancestor-worship has played in 
the evolution of religion. 

A. Lang. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Gideon FIeyce. By Henry W. Lucy. In 3 
vols. (Cliatto & Windus.) 

Fettered yet Free. By Alice King. In 3 
vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Mollie Parting. By Lady Constance Howard. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 

'Twixt Shade and Shine. By Annabel Gray. 
In 3 vols. (Tinsley Bros.) 

Beyond Recall. By Adeline Sergeant. In 
2 vols. (Bentley.) 

Mr. Bartram’s Daughter. By C. J. Hamilton. 
(Bemrose.) 

Gideon Fleyce is a very clever novel, and full 
of promise as a first venture in fiction. Yet 
it is not altogether satisfactory. It is a 
tolerably open secret that Mr. Lucy is the 
writer of some of the brightest of those Par¬ 
liamentary sketches which are a feature of 
present-day journalism. When, therefore, he 
conceived the idea of making the vulgar- 
minded son of a Jewish money-lender become 
the Liberal candidate for a Conservative seat 
at the last General Election he could 
hardly fail to write a highly entertaining 
story. It is a decided novelty, too, in plot- 
oonstruction to have such a man, on the 
eve of victory, arrested on the charge of 
murdering his own father. Mr. Lucy’s 
sketches of politics and politicians “ behind 
the scenes ” are very happy. The talk of 
Goymer and Belsey and Wratten and Blis- 
senden at the dinner Fleyce gives in town, 
and the duel between the rough-tongued 
Boscobel and the mean-spirited Pettit-Philpott 
at the “ Belshazzar’s Feast,” are as natural as 
they are amusing. The petty politics of 
Saxton-on-Sea, the devices of the “ Conscript 
Fathers” and the “Longshore Men” to 
secure benefits to themselves out of Fleyce’s 
candidature without breaking the law, recall 
the Dreepdailg Burghs, though Mr. Lucy’s 
humour is quieter than Aytoun’s. “ Napper ” 
Tandy, the unsophisticated, vivacious, and 
truthful daughter of Fleyce’s agent in Saxton, 
with whom the candidate falls as much in 
love as it is possible for a man of his nature 
to do, is infinitely superior to the heroines 
of ordinary fiction. The reading of her 
character by Fleyce is thus detailed in a pas¬ 
sage which we shall quote as a specimen of 
Mr. Lucy’s style :— 

“ One thing Gideon was quick enough to per¬ 
ceive was the enormous saving of time and of 
brain power accruing in social communities 
where people were accustomed to tell the truth 
not only in great affairs, but in small matters of 
daily life. Having a turn for arithmetical 
calculations, he came to the conclusion that 
twelve months spent with Napper would be 
equal to two years’ residence with his esteemed 
parent. Half the time father and son spent in 
social or business intercourse they necessarily 
occupied in winnowing truth from fiction in the 
mixture presented in each other’s converse. 
When Napper spoke, Gideon had only to 
endeavour to grasp the meaning of her words 
in their ordinary acceptation. This done, he 
knew precisely what she meant to convey, and 
his economical instincts rose up to confirm the 
impression that after all this was the better way 
of speooh.” 

But some of Mr. Lucy’s other characters are 
caricatures, such as Jack Bellamy Bailey, the 


Irish journalist, who is an underbred Tom 
Potts; the wretched murderer Dumfy ; and, 
above all, Gideon’s father, “ the Spider,” who 
is simply another Quilp without any of 
Quilp’s humour. The incident, too, on whioh 
hinges the catastrophe of the story—Fleyce’s 
secret visit to London to ask money from his 
father—bears improbability on the face of 
it, as the ease with which he subsequently 
gets what he requires sufficiently proves. 
Then how comes it about that “ Napper ” 
(who is almost as muoh disgusted with Fleyoe 
on account of his electioneering devices as is 
the heroine of Democracy with the “ felony ” 
of Silas P. RatclifFe) should lose her heart to 
O’Brien, who, as his “ director,” is as deep 
in the mire of political immorality, and, 
having better instincts, is really a greater 
sinner ? Gideon Fleyce, however, is so much 
above the average of novels that the accession 
of its author—especially as the creator of 
“ Napper ”—to the ranks of writers of fiction 
is deserving of a very hearty welcome. Let 
us hope, at the same time, that Mr. Luoy 
will not, like so many of the class ha has 
joined, make additions to the English vocabu¬ 
lary. There is no authority for “ massivity,” 
nor is there any necessity for it. 

A powerful plot and one well-drawn char¬ 
acter are the redeeming features of Fettered 
yet Free. The experiences of poor Hope 
Millwood in an Alpine valley—her witnessing 
her jealous and unloved husband perpetrate 
what she thinks a murder, her own struggle 
for life after giving birth to her child—are in 
no conventional sense thrilling. Some of the 
devices by which she is prevented from com¬ 
mitting bigamy are ludicrously clumsy; yet 
the secret of John Millwood is well sustained 
to the end. But Arthur Winchelsey, whom 
Hope loves and ultimately marries, is a 
jealous milksop, and quite unworthy of such 
a woman. Hetherington, who, after all, is not 
murdered by Millwood, is scarcely more 
satisfactory; and the villany of Annette, the 
French “she-devil” of the story, is ex¬ 
aggerated. The reader of Fettered yet Free 
will frequently be irritated by the writer’s 
habit of wandering into the paths of senti¬ 
mentalism and “ religiosity.” 

Mollie Darling is an exceedingly silly, in¬ 
tolerably long, and far from wholesome story. 
The feeling uppermost in the mind of any 
male reader who struggles to the close of it 
will probably be surprise that a lady should 
be found willing to write such “ perilous 
trash” about a “pure” flirt who smokes 
cigarettes and drinks “ B. and S.,” and the 
entanglement of a married man with a “ pro¬ 
fessional beauty," who “ winds her white 
arms round his neck, and draws his head 
down till his lips touch hers.” Lady Con- 
stanoe Howard places even her heroine in 
some very unpleasant and undignified situa¬ 
tions. There is nothing in Mollie Darling — 
in spite of the late repentance of Sir Fitzroy 
L’Estrange, and his very convenient death 
near the end of the third volume—to relieve 
its vulgarity. 


The present-day craze for giving repre¬ 
sentations of the low aspects of high life, 
which has so much to answer for, is re¬ 
sponsible for the spoiling of a good story in 
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’ Twixt Shade and Shine. A healthy minded 
girl, separated from an unworthy man whom 
she loves, and married to a worthy man whom 
she does not love, the growth of a stronger 
and better affection, a crisis in the relations 
of the three brought about by the pecuniary 
difficulties of the husband—here are materials 
for a fairly good one-volume novel. As things 
are, Gwendoline, her husband, Lionel Carring¬ 
ton, and her lover, Valentine Hilliard, find 
themselves in what are known in the 
dramatic slang of the day as “ strong 
situations.” But even they become odious 
when they are found perpetually in the 
company of silly, selfish Dollies who 
wear “ palpitating corsets,” sip eau-de-cologne 
during the day, and drink chloral at night, 
and “ beautiful Lileths ” with “ those linger¬ 
ing sort of eyes that, with golden-brown hair, 
are saint-like in sweetness.” No doubt there 
are some very wonderful people who say very 
wonderful things in “ society ”—at least in 
the “ society ” of modern novels; and we have 
the authority of Lady Hester Heath, the 
mother of Gwendoline Carrington, that “ the 
terrible spirit of agnosticism and cynicism is 
abroad.” But is it customary for the son of an 
esrl to address his father in the presence of his 
niece as “ You, sir, who go behind the scenes 
at theatres, where your influence has its price, 
who have floated several beauties, and been 
mixed up in various came* celebres ” ? 

The attempt in Beyond Recall to utilise 
for the purposes of fiction, the massacre in 
Alexandria which preceded the late Egyptian 
crisis is somewhat forced; and we are un¬ 
willing to believe that the English residents 
in Ramleh were so ignorant of the politics of 
the country in which they lived as Mr. 
Dumaresq and his friends are here represented 
to have been. Otherwise, there is much to 
commend in Beyond Recall. The characters 
are all carefully drawn, and the incidents are 
all well told, and there are not too many of 
either. The tragedy which separates for ever 
Denzil Laurence and Anne Carteret seems 
too severe a punishment to inflict on a man 
for concealing the fact of his nominal engage¬ 
ment to a silly and heartless girl; but both the 
victims are attractive and original personali¬ 
ties, and the author provides admirable foils 
to them in the more fortunate Michelle 
Dumaresq and Paul Eastlake. 

The author of Mr. Bartram’s Daughter 
does not possess the late Mr. Anthony Trol¬ 
lope’s power of investing with interest and 
almost with beauty the every-day incidents of 
English clerical life. Some of the characters 
are daubs, more especially the Rev. James 
Lovelace, a scholarly and refined clergyman, 
married to the drunken daughter of a Welsh 
innkeeper. Others, like Dean Scarsdale, are 
shadows. But the story is a pleasant one, 
and the pictures it gives of li*e in a cathedral 
city are at least amusing. Freda Bartram is, 
in every sense, a good girl; indeed, she is too 
good for her vacillating lover, Purefoy Scars¬ 
dale. Mrs. Bond, the heavy fairy of the 
story, is still better drawn. 

William Wallace. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

In the Land of Misfortune. By Lady Florence 
Dixie. (Bentley.) In the double capacity of 
nurse to the sick and wounded in the late Boer 
War and correspondent of the Morning Post, 
Lady Florence Dixie left England for South 
Africa. On arriving at Cape Town, she heard 
of the defeat of Majuba Hill and the death of 
Sir Or. Colley. The war being virtually ended, 
the project of nursing fell to the ground; but 
Lady Florence and Sir Alexander Dixie spent 
about nine months in a tour in the Transvaal, 
the Diamond Fields, and part of Zululand, 
generally in the company of Sir Evelyn Wood 
or Gen. Buller. The title of the book is 
singularly appropriate to the Transvaal and 
Zululand, so far as the English nation is 
concerned with them. The accounts given 
by Lady Florence of the state of the loyal 
inhabitants of the Transvaal are indeed hu¬ 
miliating. All the places visited by the 
authoress have been described before; but 
her constant good-humour, her intense en¬ 
joyment of the beauties of nature, and her 
tender sympathy for all suffering, whether of 
the Zulu king or of an over-worked trek-ox, 
give an unfailing charm to her book. She will 
not allow that there were hardships—" No; 
such things were unknown; we had some 
rough work sometimes, but hardship never 
showed its grim features during our maroh 
through the Transvaal." She acknowledges the 
hospitality and kindness she met with from 
everyone during her sojourn in South Africa; 
they were fortunate people, in our opinion, who 
entertained so genial and cheery a guest. Of 
her journey in Zululand Lady Florence tells 
but little. 

“The inseparable faots connected with it whioh 
would have to be reoorded and commented upon 
are sufficient in themselves to fill the pages ot 
another book. It is enough here to remark that, 
dnriog this pilgrimage ot enquiry, I obtained that 
information whioh it baa been the work of both 
resident and Government authorities, and interested 
parties, to keep concealed from the publio. That 
information consists in an almost universal desire 
on the part of the Zulu natives for their king’s 
return.” 

There can be no doubt that the information 
thus obtained had a share ia the promise of 
restoration made to Cetshwayo; and, now that 
the promise has been fulfilled, the king owes 
his throne, in a great measure, to the untiring 
energy of an English lady. 

A Scamper through America. By T. S. Hud¬ 
son. (Griffith and Farran.) It would be unjust 
to examine critically a book that makes no 
pretension to literature. The author, whom we 
take to be a North-country ship-owner, and 
who has evidently travelled widely, here 
describes, in simple diary form, a visit that he 
paid to America, in company with his wife, 
in the spring of last year. The only pecu¬ 
liarity of the trip was that he seems never 
to have spent two days in one place, and thus 
accomplished “ fifteen thousand miles of ocean 
and continent in sixty days.” There is some 
novelty in his aocount of his return from San 
Francisco by the newly opened Southern Pacific 
Railway. He retails his experiences with en¬ 
gaging candour, but we do not care about his 
political and religious reflections. The style is 
clumsy and slipshod rather than absolutely 
ungrammatical, and misprints abound. We are 
not prepared to believe that the River Arkansas 
11 in some places reaches a width of as much as 
forty miles” (p. 203). “The home islands of 
her Majesty’s dominions” (p. 286), for Great 
Britain and Ireland, is good. 

Sunny Lands and Seas. By Hugh Wilkinson. 
With Illustrations. (John Murray.) This also 
belongs to the class of literature that may be 
called the gossip of travel. It is the log of one 


of the party who sailed round the world ou 
board the ocean yacht Ceylon ; and. as . the 
author joined at Suez and left at San Francisco, 
he managed to aohieve 28,000 miles in just 
six months. Some of the places he stopped at 
are treated very briefly (which we do not 
mention by way of complaint); but full accounts 
are given of what he saw and did in India, 
Japan, and the Sandwioh Islands. Mr. Wilkin¬ 
son has no prejudices and a fairly correct style, 
so that those who have not lost their appetite 
for this sort of literature may be recommended 
to his pages. We cannot say that we have 
found muoh that is new in them, either of 
fact or comment; but at least we have been 
able to read right through without weariness 
and without irritation. The illustrations, like 
the style, are fairly creditable. 

Lieutenant Danenhower’s Narrative of the 
“ Jeannette .” (Boston, U.S.; Osgood.) Although 
this is merely a republioation of the fragmentary 
accounts whioh appeared in the New York 
Herald, it will undoubtedly be acceptable not 
only to those who did not see the paper at the 
time and “ are now unable to procure the baok 
numbers,” but also for purposes of reference. 
The outline of the sad story of the Jeannette 
has, however, been so prominently before the 
publio of late that it would be out of place to 
disouss the present publication at any length, 
especially as Lieut. Danenhower expressly 
states that it is only offered as preliminary to a 
book which he hopes to write when his eyes 
will permit, and in which his Arotio and 
Siberian experiences will be given with more 
detail. We shall, therefore, content ourselves 
with saying that in romantic interest and 
dramatic completeness Lieut. Danenhoweri* 
narrative is unsurpassed in the annals of Arotic 
adventure; and it is, moreover, told in a simple, 
manly fashion that cannot fail to inspire strong 
personal interest in the gallant author. We 
hope that he will soon be able to give us a fuller 
account of his startling adventures. 

The Falls of Niagara and other Famou* 
Cataracts. By George W. Holley. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) This is practically a guide to 
Niagara; three-fourths of the book and many 
illustrations are devoted to its history, geology, 
local history, and incidents. Some of the 
incidents—as, for instanoe, that of the fisher 
who found a bear sitting at the other end of his 
canoe, and had to cease rowing beoause the bear 
did not like it—are hard to be believed. But 
there is much curious information gathered 
together in its pages by one who has lived in 
the village of Niagara Falls for more than a 
third-of-a-oentury; and he offers some new 
suggestions as to the geological age of the falls, 
their retrocession, and the causes which have 
been potent in producing it. 

Egypt: Native Rulers and Foreign Interfer¬ 
ence. By Baron de Malortie. (Wm. Ridgway.) 
This book is a summary of the history of Egypt 
from the days of Mehemet Ali to the present 
hour. Baron de Malortie seems to have had 
four objeots in view—to trace the policy during 
the past eighty years of the pasha9 and khedives 
of Egypt; to show how that policy has been 
modified by the interference of the greater 
European Powers; to argue a oase on behalf of 
the ex-Khedive; and to find a solution for the 
existing Egyptian difficulty. He would have 
England quit her present position of undefined 
supremacy in Egypt, and induce the Powers to 
guarantee its neutrality. It is very doubtful 
whether such a scheme is practicable, and a 
disoussion of its merits lies without our pro vinoe. 
For the rest, the historical portion of the book, 
and especially the author’s estimates of men 
and affairs during the reigns of Ismail and 
Tewfik (whioh are the result of personal observa¬ 
tion), will be found very helpful by all students 
of Oriental politics. Baron de Malortie oon- 
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tends, and we think not without reason, that 
very hard measure was dealt out to the ex- 
Khedive in the matter of his deposition. It seems 
only too likely that, when England and France 
forced a bankrupt Sultan to depose a semi¬ 
bankrupt vassal, they did not merely play a 
bad practical joke, but also exchanged the only 
Egyptian ruler who, since Mehemet Ali, has 
shown any signs of talent for a political non¬ 
entity. 

Under the title of Arabian Society in the 
Middle Ages, Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole has pub¬ 
lished (Chatto and Windus) a handsome little 
volome containing the notes appended by Lane 
to his classical translation of The Arabian 
Nights. The suhstanoe is so little changed that 
the first person has been preserved throughout; 
but Mr. Lane-Poole has added an elaborate 
and scholarly Index (for even an index can be 
scholarly) and a list of the authorities quoted. 
The book is gracefully dedicated “to the 
memory of E. H. Palmer.” 

Some Account of the Bunjarrah Glass. By 
N. B. Cumberlege. (Trubner.l Like so much of 
the written work produced by Anglo-Indians, 
this pamphlet will prove absolutely unreadable 
to those who do not already possess some know¬ 
ledge of the subject. This is caused partly by 
the profuse introduction of Dative terms, but 
still more by the entire abnegation of the graces 
of literary style. The writer has been for many 
years superintendent of police in Berar, and 
therefore he must know something about the 
Bunjarrahs, or Banjdr&s, who form the great 
criminal class of that part of the country. 
Unfortunately, he has chiefly confined himself 
to those unimportant details about habits and 
drees which have no real significance. More 
interesting is it to learn that the Buojarrahs 
refer their own origin to the wars of the Mogul 
emperors in the Deccan; that they call them¬ 
selves followers of Nanuk, the founder of the 
Sikh religion, though in no other respect 
resembling the genuine Sikhs; and that they 
are credibly reported to have practised human 
sacrifice as late as 1871. Verily we know 
nothing about the real people of India. 

Botes <fun Vigneron australien. Par Hubert 
de Castella. (Melbourne: G. Robertson.) In 
this little book, the author, a Swiss by birth, a 
Frenchman by education, and an Australian of 
twenty years’ standing, gives a prettily written 
account of the progress of the culture of the 
vine in Australia, addressed to the Societu 
philomathique de Bordeaux. In 1862, follow¬ 
ing the example of a brother who, from a 
squatter, became a vine-grower, M. de Castella 
bought a piece of land about thirty miles from 
Melbourne, grubbed up the eucalyptus-trees 
and planted the ground with vines. “ C’etait,” 
he says, 

“abandonner la seule route battue et sure eu 
Australis, la laine—pour nous engager dans un 
fuurie tnconnu et presque inextricable, la oulture 
de la vigne—dans un pays tans vignerona et ot'i Ton 
no buvait quo de la biire ou de l’alcool.” 

It is probable that, of all the industries connected 
with land, there is none that requires from 
beginning to end such constant and such skilled 
labour as that of the production of wine. Both 
the cultivation of the vine and the making of 
wine from it demand in every stage a life-long 
experience. It is essentially the industry of 
»u old country, and the one least fitted to a 
recently settled colony. It is easy, then, to 
understand the difficulties M. de Castella met 
with; but he persevered, and after fifteen years 
achieved a brilliant success. 

We have much pleasure in congratulating 
Prof. P. J. Veth, of Leyden, on the completion 
of hia great work on Java —Java : Geographisch, 
Kthnologtsch, Histnrisch (Haarlem ; 1875-82). 
It was his ambition, as he tells us in the 


Preface to the first volume, to produce what we 
English call a “ standard work,” a work that 
could be placed in the hands of any enquirer 
with the assurance that it would place him 
fairly abreast of all that was known about the 
island. The most cursory glance at these three 
volumes, with their total of 2,473 pages, at 
once gives the impression of long-continued in¬ 
dustry and wide-reaching erudition; but it is 
only when one has followed the author through 
some considerable portion of his subject that 
one begins to realise the labour that must have 
beeu expended in sifting and sorting such a 
heterogeneous mass of material, and to appre¬ 
ciate the skill with which preciseness of state¬ 
ment and fullness of detail have been combined 
with that readableness and finish of style which 
are becoming more and more the mark of 
the best Dutch scholarship. The years that 
have passed since the first portion of the 
book was written have been years of activity 
for the learned men who devote themselves 
in Batavia and in Holland to the study of 
“ Insulindian ” affairs; and, with a manly 
modesty, the Professor himself points out 
how some of his conclusions and statements 
have been proved erroneous by fuller investiga¬ 
tion. But his aim has undoubtedly been 
attained : Veth’s Java will long be the standard 
work. The Professor, who, among his other 
accomplishments, possesses an almost ver¬ 
nacular knowledge of English, has trans¬ 
lated into Dutch Mr. Wallace’s Malay Archi¬ 
pelago; and his son, Mr. H. J. Veth, is the 
author of a valuable survey of what has been 
done for zoological studies in the Dutch Indies 
(1879). 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. Browning has just sent his new volume 
of poems to the printer. He calls it Jocoseria, 
which, though somewhat odd Latin, describes 
well enough his collection of things grave and 
gay. There are some eleven pieoes in the 
volume, the principal of them being a deer- 
stalking poem called,“ Donald”—on the animal’s 
side, like “Tray”—“Solomon and Balkis," 
“Cristinaand Monaldeschi,” “Ixion,” “Mary 
Wollstonecraft and Fuseli,” and a long 
Rabbinical story, “Hakkadosch Jochanan.” 

Mb. Henry M. Tbollope writes to us to 
say that his father, Mr. Anthony Trollope, has 
left an autobiographical memoir, and that it 
is his intention to publish the work. 

Prof. Lewis Campbell, of St. Andrews, 
has long been engaged upon revising his 
edition of the Theaetetus of Plato, which first 
appeared in 1861. The new edition will contain 
more than a hundred pages of new matter, and 
will probably appear before the end of the 
present month. Prof. Campbell has also com¬ 
pleted an English translation of Sophocles, 
which will be published by Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, Trench and Co. The translator has pre¬ 
fixed a long prefatory note. 

No one who has read the book would fall 
into the mistake ; but still it may be as well to 
state that F. Marion Crawford, tho writer of 
the new American novel just published by 
Messrs. Macmillan, is not a woman, but a man. 
He is a native of Boston. 

Mb. R. Bos worth Smith will give the first- 
fruits of his forthcoming Life of Lord Lawrence 
in a course of four lectures at the Royal Insti¬ 
tution, to be delivered on Saturday afternoons, 
beginning on January 20. The subjects will 
be “John Lawrence at Delhi and its Neigh¬ 
bourhood, 1842-49 ; ” “ Henry and John Law¬ 
rence, 1849-57 ; ” “ Sir John Lawrence and the 
Mutiny;” "The Siege and Capture of Delhi.” 
A fifth lecture will be given on next Friday 
evening, upon “ The Early Life of Lord Law¬ 
rence in India.” 


TnE first number of the Oxford Magazine will 
be published on January 24. The management 
of the journal will be in the hands of an 
editorial committee composed of graduates and 
undergraduates of the university; but contri¬ 
butions of merit will be gladly accepted upon 
all subjects, and from writers of all opinions. 
Among other general matters, the Magazine 
will aim at giving the latest university news ; 
full accounts of sports—cricket, rowing, foot¬ 
ball, &c.; reports of important university ser¬ 
mons, studies on politics, literature, and art, 
original verse, critiques of recent books, &c. 
In fact, it is intended that the Oxford Magazine 
should represent every side of Oxford life, and 
be made a worthy organ of university opinion. 
Mr. James Thornton, of Oxford, is to be the 
publisher. 

We are glad to announce the publication of 
Dr. Badger’s elaborate article on “ Muhdmmad 
and Muhammadanism ” in vol. iii. of the Dic¬ 
tionary of Christian Biography, edited by Dr. 
William Smith and Prof. Wace (Murray). 

TnE new volume in the series of “Philo¬ 
sophical Classics for English Readers ” will be 
Hegel, by Prof. Edward Caird, of Glasgow. 

Messes. Geobge Bell and Son8 are pre¬ 
paring a new edition of Dunlop’s History of 
Fiction for their Standard Library. 

The New Shakspere Society will be well 
represented in the forthcoming new editions of 
Shakspere. Two members of its committee, Mr. 
Furnivall and Mr. W. G. Stone, are editing the 
Old Spelling Shakspere for Messrs. George Bell 
and Sons; and another member of the committee, 
Mr. Frank Marshall, will do all the editing of 
the text, the Introductions, and notes to the 
acting edition that Mr. Henry Irving and him¬ 
self have undertaken. Both editions will start 
with Shakspere’s worst and most tedious play, 
“ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” and both will, we 
believe, treat “Titus Andronious” and the 
“ Two Noble Kinsmen ” as spurious. 

The Chaucer Society’s first book this year 
will be Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s completion of hia 
comparison of Chaucer’s Troilus with its part- 
original, the Filostrato of Boccaccio. The book 
has been printed two years, but funds have 
hitherto failed for its issue. 

Messbs. Bentley will publish immediately 
Five Months in Egypt, by M. Gabriel Charmes; 
and Azahar : a Journal in Spain, by Mrs. E. C. 
Hope-Ed. w ardes, author of that successful book, 
Eau de Nil. 

We understand that Messrs. Sampson Low 
will publish this Bpring a book by Mr. John P. 
Jackson, one of the correspondents of the New 
York Herald, who was sent to Siberia in search 
of the survivors of the Jeannette. 

Messes. Httbst and Blackett will shortly 
publish two new novels, each in three volumes 
— Bid me Discourse, by Mary Cecil Hay, author 
of Old Myddelton's Money, &c. ; and Miss 
Cheyne of Essilmont, by James Grant. 

Masaniello, and other Poems, by Henry Lock- 
wood (author of Sacred Lyrics and Axel, and 
other Poems), is in the press, and will be pub¬ 
lished shortly by Messrs. Kerby and Endean. 
A melancholy interest attaches to it, for when 
the printing was nearly oompleted the author 
died, and his widow now issues this as a me¬ 
morial volume. 

Mr. Thomas North, the author of several 
works on Bells, has nearly finished his Bells of 
Bedfordshire. The work will be published during 
the coming spring by Mr. Elliot Stook. 

A Tourist-Guide to Europe for American 
readers, by Mr. Percy Lindley, editor of the 
Tourist-Guide to the Continent and Holiday 
Handbooks, will be published simultaneously 
here and in the United 8tates early in May. 
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A Picturesque Guide to Lancashire and York¬ 
shire, by Mr. Lindley, will be published in 
Manchester at the same time. 

A second edition of Baron de Malortie’s 
work on Egypt (noticed in another page of the 
Academy) will be issued shortly ; and the 
author is now in Egypt collecting information 
with a view to a third and enlarged edition. 

Me. Alfred T. Story announces for publica¬ 
tion by subscription a little volume, entitled 
Historical Legends of Northamptonshire, re¬ 
printed, with additions and corrections, from 
the Northampton Mercury. Subscriptions, at 
four shillings, will be received by the author, 
125 Orofton Hoad, London. 

The “ Phormio ” of Terence, or rather Card. 
Newman’s selection from it, was acted at Bath 
College on December 22. All the actors were 
boys, and the head of the school spoke a Pro¬ 
logue written for the occasion. The acting 
itself calls for little comment; but the whole, 
as an independent and scholarly effort at repre¬ 
senting a Latin comedy with due accessories, 
deserves much praise. This is the third year 
that the school has made this effort. One may 
well hope that this deviation from the beaten 
traok of school recitations ]Jof Erenoh and 
English dramas will now become permanent, 
and will, like the performances of the “ Aga¬ 
memnon ” and “ Ajax,” add definiteness to our 
ideas of ancient life—a point in which the 
Westminster play seems to fail. The Prologue 
was not distinguished by special excellence of 
humour, style, or metre, though, by-the-way, 
it contained fewer false rhythms than the 
Westminster one; but perhaps the first few 
lines may be quoted:— 

“ Salutem primum ism a prlnoiplo propitiam 
mlhl atque vobis, spectatores, nuntlo. (Plant. 

Men, init.) 

■lout rndiores vobis anno proxnmo 
iocoa prooacis Plant! noa adhibnimns, 
redit lternm lam In prosoeninm Terentina 
Latinitate politior limatula; 
tamen, nt aperamna, haeo Terentl fabula 
plaoebit han minus illia Plantinia logls.” 

The figures officially published of the attend¬ 
ance of students at the University of Edinburgh 
during the past year admit of an instructive 
analysis. The total number of matriculations 
was 3,340, being an increase of 103 on the 
previous years. Of these, 1,028, or 31 per cent., 
were in arte, but only 93 proceeded to a degree; 
95 students, or 3 per cent., in divinity, and only 
15 degrees ; 487, or 14 per cent., in law, and only 
5 degrees; 1,730, or 52 per cent., in medicine, 
and only 221 degrees. Of the medical students, 
692 came from Scotland, 611 from England, 41 
from Ireland, 219 from the colonies, 121 from 
India, and 46 from foreign countries. 

The Bussian Geographical Society purposes 
to undertake an elaborate work upon Siberia, 
giving both a description of the country and its 
history. A bibliography will be added of all 
books and articles in Bussian upon Siberia. 

We understand that Dr. Eduard Engel’s 
Geschichte der franzdsischen Litteratur, whioh 
was noticed in the Academy of October 28, will 
soon appear in an English translation. It 
forms the first of a series of “ Histories of the 
Literatures of the World,” the second volume 
of which, dealing with England and America, 
is already in the press. 

We learn from the Eusleal-erria that Don 
Vicente de Arana has just finished a volume of 
translations of Tennyson’s poems into Spanish 
for the “ Biblioteca Verdaguer ” at Barcelona. 
In collaboration with Seiior Miquel y Badia, a 
Catalan, ho is also preparing a volume of Long¬ 
fellow for the same series. Meanwhile, Seiior 
Arana’s own Leyendas are beiDg translated into 
English and German. 


As far back as the year 1821 Goethe wrote 
the following verse, of which we append a 
translation by Mrs. Kate Freiligrath-Kroeker, 
with reference to the combustible nature of 
theatrioal buildings:— 

<• ■ Wie lat denn wohl ein Tbeaterbau? ’ 

Ioh weisz es wirklich sehr gensn ; 

Man pferoht das Brennlichate zusammen, 

Da steht’i denn alaobald in Flammen." 

Anglic*?:— 

"' How is a theatre built, I pray ? ’ 

’Tie easy building, sooth to say; 

Mass your materials timber-dry, 

Full soon ’twill blaze and kindle high." 

Each member of the Institut receives an 
offioial salary of 1,500 frs. When full, the 
Institut has 228 members, being sixty.eight for 
the Aoaddmie des Scienoes and forty for each 
of the other four branches. The total grant, 
therefore, on this account would amount to 
nearly £14,000 a-year. And there are not a 
few extra items. The members of the Acaddmie 
franchise receive a payment for attendance or 
“ jeton de presence,” which raises their salary 
to 5,000 frs. Five of their body charged with 
the seoular compilation of the dictionary get an 
additional 1,500 frs.; those who are engaged 
upon a history of Frenoh literature get 2,400 
frs.; four members of the commission of 
medals get 800 frs. each; and 5,000 frs. is 
allotted for a dictionary of fine arts. 

A correspondent writes 
11 May I suggest a doubt whether the origins of 
the ‘ aequired sense ’ of ‘ Adullamite ’ and • Philis¬ 
tine ’ are oorreotly referred to Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Horsman t Mr. Bright made the • clever hit,’ as it 
certainly was, is 1866; but I heard the most 
distinguished of those Adnllamltes Bay that the 
joke was a very old one, meaning, I suppose, that 
it was not then made for the first time. And as 
to * Philistine,’ was Mr. Horsman’s ubs of the word 
earlier than Mr. Carlyle’s? It ooours in Sartor 
Resartus, and, I think, in some of the essays 
(review artloles) of a still earlier date of publica¬ 
tion." 

Mr. Stephen J. McKenna, sub-editor of 
the Evening News, died on Friday, January 5. 
In early life he had served as an officer in the 
army. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

The Report of the Tariff Commission whioh is 
now being considered by the two Houses of 
Congress at Washington oontains some sugges¬ 
tions of interest to our readers. The present duty 
on books, periodicals, engravings, &o., is levied 
at the rate of twenty-five per cent, ad valorem, 
and yields a revenue of about £120,000. It is 
proposed to reduce this to fifteen per cent., and 
to admit free all books more than twenty years 
old, and also all books imported in single copies 
not for sale. It is likewise proposed to reduce 
the duty on printing paper from twenty to fifteen 
per cent., and to place the materials of paper 
manufacture on the free list. The powerful 
Book Trade Association of Philadelphia has 
held a meeting to protest against these pro¬ 
posals ; but, on the other hand, it is urged that 
such a low duty as fifteen per cent, is not worth 
the cost of collection, and that entire free trade 
in books is the only intelligible policy. 

The New England Historic-Genealogical 
Society purpose to take up, so far as may be, 
the task that dropped with the lamented death of 
Col. Chester. They announce that they are ready 
to begin and maintain a “ thorough and sys¬ 
tematic search of the English records for every¬ 
thing which relates to the family history of the 
first settlers” in America. With this objeot 
they have secured the services of Mr. Henry 
Fitzgilbert Waters, who has already shown his 


capacity for such work by a little book published 
at Salem in 1879, entitled Gleanings from 
English Records about New England Families. 
It is intended that the results of his investiga¬ 
tions shall be printed, and subscriptions are 
asked for in support of the undertaking. 

The valuable Shakspere library, which Col. 
E. H. Thomson had spent more than thirty 
years in acquiring, has been presented by 
private liberality to the University of Michigan. 
It contains nearly five hundred volumes of 
editions of Shakspere, though none earlier than 
the fourth folio of 1685 ; and about two 
hundred volumes of Shaksperiana. 

Mr. D. CnRiSTiE Murray's new novel, Val 
Strange, has already received the distinction of 
being issued in Messrs. Harpers’ “ Franklin 
Square Library ” at twenty cents, or tenpence ; 
while Miss M. Betham-Edwards’s Kitty is pub¬ 
lished by another New York firm at half that 
price. 

The last list of “ standard and popular 
books ” issued by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
and Co., of Boston, consists of fifty-seven 
American, twenty-one English, and seven 
foreign authors. 

The newest literary venture in Amerioa is a 
monthly magazine written in Latin, called 
Latine, which has been started by Mr. T. J. 
Morgan, master of a normal school at New 
York, with the objeot of propagating the teach¬ 
ing of Latin as a vernacular language, some¬ 
what after the fashion of Mr. Frendergaat’s 
“ mastery system.” 

Mr. Joel Benton will shortly publish, 
under the title of Emerson as a Poet, an essay 
read by him before the Concord School of 
Philosophy last summer. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

STILL LIFE! ENGLAND AND ITALY. 

A grey-blue jag of village ware 

Filled with the spoil of English lanes ; 

No flowers but crimson leaves are tbers 
With berries bright from autumn rains : 
And, reft from bed of marshy green, 

One butteroup, the last, Is seen. 

A Venioe glass ; a milky gem 

Of prisoned light and ohanging rays 
With curving cup and slender stem 
For blossoms fit of summer days ; 

From its ohalioe, flower-orowned, 

Rioh southern fragrance floats around. 

Here spfoy-sweet oarnations glow, 

Or like Italian sunshine flame, 

And orange-buds, with soented snow, 

Bestrew the spaoe tea-roses claim ; 

While Parma violets, pale and sweet, 
Enwreathe the rest with border meet. 

• • * * • * 
Few days have fled. In this dull clime 
The produce bright of bluer skies 
An exile, lasts but little time. 

And gathered quickly droops and dies. 

But long these island leaves will hold 
Through winter’s gloom their red and gold. 

I. O. L. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the January number of the Antiquary 
not one of the articles is uninteresting, and 
some of them are really important. We do not 
suppose that Mr. Head’s paper on Greek coins 
contains much that is absolutely new, but we 
are quite sure that a considerable portion of it 
will be new to the general reader. The facts 
are well put together, and told in a manner 
that is easily intelligible. Mr. Dowker evi¬ 
dently knows Upchurch and its neighbourhood 
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welL TTia paper on the Roman pottery made 
there is one of authority. There are vast 
quantities of Roman earthenware in the public 
and private collections of this oountry, but we 
are but seldom able to identify the spots where 
they were made. That Upchurch was one of 
the manufacturing centres in the Roman time 
is certain, and we are thankful for every fact 
that can be gleaned about it. The Rev. B. 
Hall Wrotham has been so fortunate as to 
come upon the churchwardens’ account-book 
of Bassingbourne. It begins in 1497 and 
extends to 1540. We are very thankful 
for this paper, but hope that it is but a 
prelude to a complete imprint of the MS. It 
appears that it was the custom on St. Mar¬ 
garet’s Day to have a play acted of the “ Holy 
llartir Seynt George.” We have here given 
at length the oost of the various “properties.” 
The dragon was probably a portion of the 
church stock. In 1511 eightpence was paid for 
mending it, and twenty shillings and two¬ 
pence for garments and a play-book. These 
plays of St. George were enacted in many of 
onr churches. The legend lends itself readily 
to dramatic representation; and then St. George 
was England’s especial patron, who was be¬ 
lieved to help us in battle against heathen 
Moslems and Christian Soots and Frenchmen. 
The Rev. H. W. Reynolds discourses on 
“ An Old Peerage and Baronetage,” the work 
of Peter Heylvn, one of the most industrious 
compilers of the seventeenth century. As we 
read it, we cannot help speculating as to the 
reason why we have never had a really accurate 
Peerage. The English nobles are the wealthiest 
in the world; and yet, since the last edition of 
Collins was published, they have had no fairly 
trustworthy ohroniole. What is really wanted 
is a history of the peers containing the extinct 
as well as the existing titles. Such a book need 
not be made to minister to the vice of family 
pride. It would be of the very greatest service 
to all students of history. 

The Council of the Gaelic Union has under¬ 
taken the heavy burden of establishing and 
conducting a periodical exclusively devoted to 
the interests of the Irish language. It is called 
the Gaelic Journal; and the first number has 
appeared under the editorship of David Comyn, 
whose name is already very favourably known 
to the supporters of the Gaelic Union and the 
many readers of the books published by it. 
The contents of this number are very various, 
but among the most interesting is the Irish 
article on Irish and other tongues in the United 
States of America. The author speaks in 
ignoranoe as to the Welsh in America, who 
have a good number of Welsh periodicals still 
in a flourishing condition. The correspondence 
also is interesting, especially the letter in reply 
to the article some time ago in the Times on the 
Gaelic movement. We do not quite understand 
what the editor is going to do in future, but 
we should advise him to put some of the 
old Irish tales into easy English, and make 
room for them by leaving out such con¬ 
tributions as those of Mr. O’Carroll on “ The 
Ossianio Poems.” Nobody now cares very 
much what Macpherson thought of Irish 
poetry; and, when more Irish literature is 
translated by careful scholars, one can judge to 
some extent for one's self. The Gaelic Journal , 
however, has made a good beginning, and we 
doubt not but that it will be favourably received 
by Irish patriots all over the world. May we 
suggest to the leading men of the Gaelio Union 
that they should, among other things, pick out 
some of the Irish-speaking boys of the West 
and give them the training which would enable 
them to become students of Celtio philology and 
eventually the interpreters of old Irish litera¬ 
ture, which foreigners will take a long time to 
spell out with infinite trouble? Unless some¬ 


thing of the kind is done, Irish scholarship 
will become extinct in Ireland itself. 

The first part of the fifth volume of The 
Cymmrodor has recently made its appearance. 
It opens with an article on “ The Necessity of 
teaching English through the Medium of 
Welsh,” by the Rev. D. J. Davies, late Fellow 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Then comes 
a very able and sensible paper by the poet 
Lewis Morris on the late Sir Hugh Owen. This 
is followed by some ninety or more pages of 
Welsh fairy tales from different parts of Wales, 
edited and Englished by Prof. T. Rhys. These 
contributions form the bulk of the number. 
Among the remaining articles may be mentioned 
a very readable translation of “ Morwynion 
Gian Meirionydd ” into English verse by Mr. 
H. W. Lloyd ; a short paper on the old fortifi¬ 
cations of Penmaenmawr by Clara P.; a short 
paper by Mr. Quaritch entitled “ Namos of 
Printers and Publishers of Welsh Books.” Then 
follow reviews, correspondence, Welsh folk¬ 
lore, Notes and Queries. 

The Revista Contemporanea in its December 
numbers has a careful study of the economic 
situation of France by Ruiz Gomez, pointing 
out the extraordinary resources and natural 
riches of the country. Suarez Capalleja con¬ 
trasts the moral earnestness and bright optimism 
of Longfellow with the flaccidity and dolefulness 
of the whole school of pessimists from Byron to 
Leopardi. Two articles touching the drama are 
worth attention; one, "Art and Patriotism,” 
by Senor Pena y Gone, compares the Spanish 
tenor Gayarre with the Italian Massini. 
Gayarre, great as a singer, and with an 
inimitable organ, but without culture or desire 
for it, can never be a great dramatio artist; 
Massini compensates for his inferior voice by 
study, culture, and dramatic skill. The other, a 
criticism, by Senor Charro-Hidalgo, of Senor 
Echegaray’s tragedy, “ Conflict between Two 
Duties,” acted for the first time on December 14, 
testifies to the rising interest in the drama in 
Spain ; analyses the piece, with long extracts, 
and, though finding fault in some respects with 
its ethical character as a written work, declares 
its unquestionable success upon the stage. 
“Echoes from Andalusia,” by Gonzalez Janer, 
states that wheat-growing there must be a 
lottery with no great prizes, and advocates 
instead forest-planting and fruit-culture with 
irrigation. 


KRAO AT TEE AQUARIUM. 
Through the courtesy of Mr. Farini, I have 
had a private interview with this curious little 
waif, which he is now exhibiting at the Royal 
Aquarium, Westminster, and for which he 
claims the distinction of being the long-sought- 
for “missing link” between man and the 
anthropoid apes. Krao oertainly presents some 
abnormal peculiarities, but they are scarcely of 
a sufficiently pronounced type to justify suoh a 
claim. She is, in fact, a distinctly human 
child, apparently about seven years old, en¬ 
dowed with an average share of intelligence, 
and possessing the faculty of articulate speech. 
Since her arrival, about ten weeks ago, in 
London, she has acquired several English words, 
which she uses intelligently, and not merely 
parrot-fashion as has been stated. Thus, on 
my suddenly producing my watch at the inter¬ 
view, she was attracted by the glitter, and cried 
out, “ C'ock, c’ock,” that is, clock, clock ! This 
showed considerable powers of generalisation, 
accompanied by a somewhat defective articula¬ 
tion ; and it appears that her phonetic system 
does not yet embrace the liquids l and r. But 
in this and other respeots her education is pro¬ 
gressing favourably, and she has already so far 
adapted herself to civilised ways that the mere 
threat to be sent back to her own people is 


always sufficient to suppress any symptoms of 
unruly conduct. 

Physically, Krao presents several peculiar 
features. The head and low forehead are 
covered, down to the bushy eyebrows, with the 
deep-black, lank, and lustreless hair characteristic 
of the Mongoloid races. The whole body is 
also overgrown with a far less dense coating of 
soft black hair, about a quarter of an inch long, 
but nowhere close enough to conoeal the colour 
of the skin, which may be described as of a 
dark olive-brown shade. The nose is extremely 
short and low, with excessively broad nostrils 
merging in the full, pouched cheeks, in which 
she appears to have the habit of stuffing her 
food monkey fashion. Like those of the 
anthropoids, her feet are also prehensile, and 
the hands so flexible that they bend quite back 
over the wrists. The thumb also doubles 
completely back, and of the four fingers all the 
top joints independently bend at pleasure in¬ 
wards. Prognathism seems to be very slightly 
developed, and her beautiful round black eyes 
are very large and perfectly horizontal. Hence 
the expression is, on the whole, far from un¬ 
pleasing, and not nearly bo ape-like as that of 
many Negritos, and especially of the Javanese 
“ Ardi,” figured by me in Nature of December 
30, 1880. But it should be mentioned that, 
when in a pet, Krao’s lips are said to protrude 
so far as to give her “ quite a ohimpanzee 
look.” 

Apart from her history, one might feel dis¬ 
posed to regard this specimen merely as a 
“ sport,” or lutus naturae, possessed rather of a 
pathological than of a strictly anthropological 
interest. Certainly, isolated cases of hairy 
persons, and even of hairy families, are not 
unknown to science. Several were figured in 
a recent number of the Berlin Zeitschrift fiir 
Ethnologie ; and, if I remember, both Crawfurd 
Journal of an Embassy to Siam ) and Ool. Yule 
Mission to the Court of Ava) speak of a hairy 
family resident for two or three generations at 
the Burmese capital. This family is reported 
to have come originally from the interior of the 
Lao country; and in the same region we are 
now told that little Krao and her parents, 
also hairy people, were found last year by the 
well-known Eastern explorer, Mr. Carl Bock. 
Soon after their capture, the father appears to 
have died of cholera, and the mother was 
detained at Bangkok by the Siamese Govern¬ 
ment, so that Krao alone could be brought to 
England. But, before his death, a photograph 
of the father was taken by Mr. Bock, who 
describes him as 

“ completely covered with a thick hairy ooat 
exaotly like that of the anthropoid apes. On his 
faoe not only had he a heavy bushy beard and 
whiskers similar In every respect to the hairy 
family at the Court of the King of Burnish, who 
also came from the same region as that in which 
Krao and her father were found, but every part 
was thoroughly enveloped in hair. The long arms 
and the rounded stomaoh also proclaimed his dose 
alllanoe to the monkey form, while his power of 
speech and bis intelligence were so far developed 
tnat, before his death, he was able to ntter a few 
words in Malay.” 

Assuming the acouraoy of these statements 
and of this description, little Krao of course at 
once acquires exceptional scientific importance. 
She would at all events be a living proof of 
the presence of a hairy race in Farther India, a 
region at present mainly occupied by almost 
hairless Mongoloid people. From these races 
the large, straight eyes would also detaoh the 
Krao type, and point to a possible connexion 
with the hairv, straight-eyed Aino tribes still 
surviving in Yesso and Sakhalin, and formerly 
diffused over Japan and the opposite mainland. 
(See my paper on “ Aino Ethnology ” in 
Nature, September 28, 1882.) 

A. H, Keane. 
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SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LIT ERA TURK. 

Beckenbtrdt, E. Die Mythen, Sagtn u. L*genden der 
Zsmaittn (Litauer). 2. Mg. Heidelberg: Winter. 1 M. 
Cknni, Q. Ee»rciti europet. Milan : Vallardi. 28 fr. 

Dr M archi, E. Lettere e Letteratf italiani del Seoolo XVIII. 
Milano : Brigola. 3 fir. 

Pur ur, die, v. Olympia. Auag. in 1 Bde. Hrag. v. dem 
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CORRESPONDENCE . 

ANCIENT BUILDINGS AT CAIRO. 

The 8>oiety for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 

9 Buokingbam Street, Adelphi. 

In the early part of 1882, lovers of Oriental 
art were rejoiced by the announcement that a 
commission had been formed in Cairo, composed 
partly of Europeans and partly of Egyptians, 
with the special object of cataloguing and pro¬ 
tecting the varied treasures of art in which 
Egypt is so rich. Nothing practical was, how¬ 
ever, done by this commission; and, a few 
months after its appointment, the unhappy war 
in Egypt, and consequent anarchical state of 
things throughout the oountry, put an end, at 
least for the present, to all hopes of any useful 
work in this direction being done, thus creating 
the urgent necessity for some action on the part 
of all those who care for history or art in order 
to prevent the rapidly impending destruction of 
all that makes Cairo even vet one of the most 
beautiful oities in the world. The peril is two¬ 
fold : first, and greatest, from those Europeans 
who want to introduce everywhere broad 
boulevards, and other glories of modern civil¬ 
isation, with the object of reducing Cairo to 
the aspect of a third-rate Parisian suburb; and, 
secondly, from the carelessness and wilful 
neglect of the Egyptians themselves, who in 
many cases value the architectural beauties of 
their city and its long links of historical asso¬ 
ciation as little as any British bondholder or 
direotor of a tramway company could do. 

No Oriental city in the world oan compare 
with Cairo in wealth of beautiful buildings, 


rich with magnifioent decoration. The ingraft 
of Persian art on to the earlier traditions of 
Borne and Byzantium produoed in Egypt 
variety of design and perfection of execution 
standing quite alone, and unlike what was 
done in any other country. The exquisite grace 
and fertility of invention shown in the many 
minarets of Cairo, and in the lofty stone 
domes, covered externally with the most refined 
and lovely surface oarving, are quite un¬ 
rivalled in the whole Moslem world. Nor 
are the splendours of the interiors less re¬ 
markable. The enamelled wall-tiles, finest 
specimens of Rhodian and Damasons ware, 
the brilliant jewel-like stained glass of the 
windows; the delicate surface wall-ornaments 
in hard ivory-like stucco ; the gorgeous wood¬ 
work painted or inlaid with ebony, mother-of- 
pearl, and carved pieces of ivory ; the wonder¬ 
ful complicated panelling on the wooden pulpite 
and screens; the magnificent bronze-work, 
pierced and chased, entirely oovering the 
doors; the varied mosaics, both in pavements 
and walls, in ooloured marbles, pearl and 
precious stones, such as agate and lapis lazuli; 
the rare and splendid lamps of glass, enamelled 
and gilt, or bronze, inlaid with silver—all 
these things, alike remarkable for the grace of 
their designs and the meohanical skill of their 
workmanship, are rapidly vanishing, and, at 
the present rate of destruction, will entirely 
have disappeared in a very few years. M. 
Rhond, who, from his knowledge of art, and 
long residence in Egypt, is well qualified to 
treat of this subject, has given, in his I! Elat du 
Caire ancien et modem, a vivid and heart¬ 
rending aooouut ot some of the worst acts of 
destruction. 

In many oases a heantifnl old mosque has 
been pulled down, with all its gorgeous decora¬ 
tions of mosaic, stained glass, carving, and 
beautiful furniture, to be rebuilt by some 
ignorant European or Turkish architect in the 
most miserable mongrel style that oan be 
imagined, substituting for the priceless old 
building such things as the expensive and yet 
mean-looking mosques of El-Hassanein, Setti- 
Zeynab, and the like. Others, not abso¬ 
lutely rebuilt, have yet been completely gutted, 
and robbed of all their beauties in rich and 
delicate decoration. It is soaroely a dozen 
years Bince the mosques of the Emir Kousaoun 
(a.d. 1329) and of the Sultan El-Moyyed (a.d. 
1420) weremarvels of splendour from the Persian 
tiles whioh oovered their walls, and the richness 
of their wood-work and fittings—and now 
almost nothing remains. The two mosques of 
the Sultan Kaitbey, of the end of the fifteenth 
century, the culminating period of the develop¬ 
ment of Oriental art, two of the loveliest 
buildings in the world, are rapidly falling into 
ruin, or, what is almost worse, being restored 
by the brutal hand of modern workmen, who 
regard the coarse application of glaring colours 
-powder-blue, emerald-green, and the like—as 
a fitting substitute for the rich inlays and 
minute harmonious paintings of the fifteenth 
century. 

We have European engineers and the Turkish 
Viceroys to thank for those other works on a 
larger scale whioh have destroyed wholesale 
many of the most beautiful buildings of Cairo. 
To them we owe the dreary waste behind the 
the mosque of Sultan Hassan, the hideous 
Boulevard Mehemet Ali, the ruin-covered space 
round Ibrahim’s great statue, and the foolish 
“ English Garden ” of Esbeykieh, with the 
ghastly houses that surround it, all of which 
so-called improvements were made at the cost 
of many a priceless old building, rioh with the 
skilled workmanship of every craft. 

The natives for the most part, if left to them¬ 
selves, only destroy piecemeal by neglect and 
carelessness; but the pioneers of Western oulture 
and education appear to regard these treasures 


of art and history only as so much rubbish, of 
which the ground has to be cleared before they 
oan commence their civilising operations. 

M. Rhone’s little book is, indeed, a sad one—a 
long catalogue of quite irreparable destruction; 
nor do prospects for the future seem much 
brighter. The treatment of monuments of art 
by the British Government of India does not 
arouse much hope from their possible inter¬ 
ference in Egypt. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards was kind enough to 
forward M. Rhone's book to the Sooiety for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, with the 
suggestion that they should move in the matter; 
the sooiety have already addressed a letter to 
the Khedive on the subject, and have received 
a polite but indefinite answer—probably meaning 
little or nothing. They are, in fact, almost 
helpless in a case of this sort, partly from want 
of necessary funds, and partly from want of 
more general and sympathetic support. An 
idea seems to prevail that the society’s only 
object is to protest against stupid “ restoration,” 
while in reality quite half their work oonsista 
in urging upon the guardians of all old build¬ 
ings the constant and imperative necessity of 
re pair, so as to prevent their decay or rain. 

J. Henry Middleton. 


AMERICAN PUBLISHERS AND ENGLISH AUTHORS. 

Sew Burlington Street: Jen. 5,188S. 

Among the names of American publishers who 
claim to pay regard, some in very modest sum,, 
to English authors, I do not see that Mr. Holt 
has put in his claim. I have had the oppor¬ 
tunity in many cases of paying over to English 
authors considerable sums which he has sent to 
me. He does not consider himself discharged 
by a ten-pound note, as is too frequently the 
case, but his method of accounting has some¬ 
times given substantial results to English 
authors. The same may be said of Messrs. 
Appleton, and perhaps of others, but I speak 
here only of what I know. 

George Bentley. 


IBSEN’S “NORA.” 

176 Lunbeth Road, S.E.: Jan. S, 188S. 

Can you give me a few lines of space to reply 
to the reviewer’s remarks on my translation of 
of Ibsen’s “Nora” ? I would merely say that I 
translated from the Norwegian, divided it into 
scenes for the practical convenience of actors, 
and changed certain phrases that would repre¬ 
sent nothing to English readers; e.g., “ Sag^orer 
Krogstad” I called “ Government lawyer,” 
because the Norwegian civil servioe is wholly 
different from ours. I should also like to quote 
(from Temple Bar) that Mdme. Modjeska hss 
created a furor with this play in Warsaw; snd 
we should rejoice to see it on the English 
stage. Frances Lord. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday. Jan. 15, 5 p.m. London Institution: •* The Boom 
of India,” by Mr. J S. Cotton. 

7.30 p.m. Aristotelian : Discussion on the President's 
Address. 

8 p.m. Royal Aoademy : Art az influenced by the 
Times —Mediaeval Times to the End of the Fifteenth 
Century,” by Prof. J. K. Hodgson. 

8 p.m. Viotoria Institute: a Paper by Prof. O. G. 
Stoke*. 

8.80 p.m. Geographic %1: “ Commercial Routes be¬ 
tween Central Persia and the Sea,” br Col. Cham pain. 

Tuesday, Jan. 16. 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ••Primaeval 
Anoestora of Existing Vegetation,” I., by Prof. W. C. 
"Williamson. 

7.45 p m. Statistical: <( Statistics of Agricultural 
Production,” by Major Patrick G Craigio. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “The Antwerp Water¬ 
works ” by Mr. NY. andenon. 

Wednesday, Jan. 17, 8 p.m. 8ocisty of Arts: <• The Sanitary 
Inspection of Houses,” by Mr. W. K. Burton. 

8 p.m. British Archaeological: *-A Roll In the 
British Museum relating to the Anoient See of Credit®?, 
by Mr. W. de Gray Biroh; “ An ancient Spanish Carries 
of the Madonna,” by Don Claudio de Bontelon, 
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8.30 p.m. Zoologfoal: “ Freshwater Shells from 
Socotra.” by Llaut.-CoL H. H. Godwin-Austen ; “ Tfte 
K'ght Oardiao ValvfS nf Echidna and Omithorhynchxu 
by Prof. Ray Lankester ; “ Descriptions of Niw Genera 
and Spades 0 f AsUtio Lepidoptera Heteroosra,” by Mr 


P. Moore. 

Thursday, Jan. 1*, 3 pm. Royal Institution: “ The Spectro- 
aoope and its Applications,” I., by Prof. Dewar 

1 p.m. London Institution: “ English War Poetry,” 
by Prot Henry Morley. 

8 pm. Royal Academy: “ Art as inflaeoood by tb* 
Times—The Renaissance and the Sixteenth Century,” by 
Prof. J. K. Bodgson. 

8 pm. Linn»an : “ The Pall of Br«noblets in the 
Aspen,” by Mr 8. G. Shatt ck : “ Certain Points in the 
Anatomy of Poli/nocclava by Mr. A. G. Bourne; “ Thn 
Internal Hard Parti of the Fungidae,*' by Prof. P. M. 
Duncan; “ Obeeryations on the Physiology of the Echino- 
dsrms,” by Mr. G. J. Romanes 

8 p.m Telegraph Engineers: Presidential Address, 
by Mr. Willoughby Smith. 

8 pm. Chemical: “A New Method of estimating 
the Halogens in Volatile Organic Compounds,” by Dr. 
R. P. Plimpton and Me. E K. Grares. 

8 p.m. Historical: “ Thoughts on the Goyerament 
of Charles I.,” by the R«y. E. R. Christie. 

Friday. Jan. 19, 8 p.m. Philologioal: “ A Dictionary Even- 
ing,’* by Dr. J. A. H. Murray. 

9 p.m. Royal Insritution: “Early Life of Lord 
La wren oe in India,” by Mr. R. Bosworth Smith. 

Saturday, Jan. 20, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “John Law* 
redos at Delhi and its Neighbourhood,” by Mr. R. Bos¬ 
worth Smith. 


SCIENCE. 

A Handbook of Cinchona Culture. By Karel 

Weasel van Gorkom. Translated by Ben¬ 
jamin D. Jackson. (Triibner.) 

The cultivation of quinine-yielding trees in 
tbs East Indies is now an accomplished fact, 
and one of incalculable benefit to mankind. 
In British India the success of the under¬ 
taking was, humanly speaking, secured from 
the first, because care was taken to introduce 
species the bark of which was known to com¬ 
merce as being valuable. But in Java success 
was long delayed owing to the introduction 
and extensive cultivation of a worthless species, 
of which, in 1860, there were nearly a million 
plants. However, in 1862 a supply of plants 
of useful species was obtained from British 
India, and by 1868 upwards of 300,000 of the 
valuable kinds were planted out, including a 
variety very rich in quinine, from the Bolivian 
forests, which had been collected by Mr. Led¬ 
ger. M. van Gorkom had charge of the under¬ 
taking from 1864, and its successful results 
are due to his skill and scientific knowledge. 
When the plants from Mr. Ledger’s seeds 
came to maturity, it was found that their bark 
wag extraordinarily rich in quinine, and that 
the trees throve well in the mountains of Java, 
although the climate of the Chinohona hills 
of British India does not appear to suit them. 
In Java, however, their rich yield will add 
another source of wealth to the Dutch colony, 
and a good harvest of bark will annually be 
sent to Amsterdam. 

The object of introducing chinchona 
cultivation into British India was not com¬ 
mercial profit, but a supply of the febrifuge, 
in the cheapest and most accessible form, to 
the people. As it has been ascertained that 
all the alkaloids contained in the bark are of 
febrifuge efficacy, the aim of the cultivation 
is to encourage the growth of the species 
which will thrive over the largest area, and 
yield the largest per-centage of all the alka¬ 
loids, and not of quinine alone. This species, 
as regards British India, has been found to be 
the red bark, or C. succirubra ; while the 
beat quinine-yielding species for Southern 
India is the C. officinalis, or crown bark. 

Thus the objects of the two undertakings 
in Java and British India are not quite 
identical. The Dutch seek for commercial 


profit; the English, for the good of the people 
in the country where the bark is grown. The 
aims being different, there must necessarily 
be some divergence in the methods of pro¬ 
cedure. English cultivators have now had 
an experience of upwards of twenty years, and 
the details of their management of chinchona 
plantations are based on this long experience. 
While they were acquiring knowledge by 
practical work, care was taken to supply them 
with information respecting the progress of 
kindred labour in Java and elsewhere. The 
reports of M. Junghuhn, the predecessor of 
M. van Gorkom, were translated and dis¬ 
tributed iu 1861, 1863, 1864, and that of M. 
van Gorkom himself in 1865. The present 
publication contains M. van Gorkom’s con¬ 
clusions, based on further experience, as re¬ 
gards the details of cultivation, down to the 
time of hie retirement. His methods do not 
differ materially from those which have been 
long in use in British India; but, at the same 
time, the remarks and opinions of so accom¬ 
plished and successful a cultivator, in an 
English translation, will be extremely useful 
to all who are engaged in the same pursuit, 
and will be heartily welcomed. 

It is to be regretted that the chapter on 
the “Early History of Chinchona” was not 
more carefully revised. The whole story of 
the discovery of the febrifuge and its early 
history have been correctly told in English 
for the benefit of those who have not the 
leisure or opportunity of referring to Spanish 
authorities, and is easily accessible; yet here 
there are several needless mistakes. The 
names of the Count of Chinchon (not del 
Chinchon) are inaccurately given, and the 
English equivalent of “ corregidor ” is not 
“ town governor.” The story of the cure of 
the Countess of Chinchon is not legendary, 
but historical; and there is a total misappre¬ 
hension of the origin and objects of the 
expedition to which Acuna (not Acuna) was 
attached. He not only supplied no “ com¬ 
munications and illustrations ” respecting 
Peruvian bark, and made no attempts, earnest 
or otherwise, to diffuse a knowledge of it, but 
he does not once allude to the Peruvian bark 
throughout his narrative. It is not likely 
that he ever even heard of it. Dr. J uan de 
Vega did not accompany the Viceroy to 
Europe; and there was no such person as the 
Cardinal Juan de Vega. We also find 
Santesban lor Santistevan in a list of author¬ 
ities, and “ Caldas Zea” (1800), the former 
having published nothing in that year. The 
names are printed as if they were supposed 
to belong to one man. It is a pity that some 
little oare was not taken to correct the 
mistakes in this chapter, which disfigare a 
useful and valuable publication. An illus¬ 
tration occurs, at p. 4, of the incongruity 
caused by the persistent incorreot spelling of 
the chinohona genus. We are told that the 
Count of Chinchon sent an expedition to 
the Cinchona (instead of Chinchona ) region. 

In all other respects, the book, in its 
English form, appears to be thoroughly 
well edited. Chinchona cultivation has not 
nearly reached its limit, and there will be 
a considerable demand for such a handbook 
as that of M. van Gorkom. It is therefore 
very likely that there will be an opportunity 
for correcting the errors of a first edition. 


In the later chapters, where M. van Gorkom 
treats of propagation by seed, artificial pro¬ 
pagation, the laying out of beds, harvesting, 
drying, sorting, packing, and all other details 
of management, he has no superior as an 
authority, and the information he supplies is 
alike interesting and valuable. 

Clements E. Markham. 


SOME BOOKS OF PHILOLOGY. 

We would call attention to a new production 
of the younger German school of Assyriologists. 
This is Die Achdmenideninschriften, bv Dr. Carl 
Bezold, who has subjected the Babylonian 
transcripts of the Achaemenian inscriptions to 
a fresh and careful examination, and has re- 
edited them, with translation, oritioal notes, 
commentary, and index, with the most praise¬ 
worthy fullness of detail. It was these texts 
which originally formed the starting-point of 
the decipherment of the Assyrian inscriptions, 
and it was therefore well worth the while of an 
Assyrian scholar to go over them again in the 
light of the knowledge of Assyrian which the 
last few years have brought us. Dr. Bezold’s 
work is of value not only to Assyriologists, but 
more especially to Semitio scholars who have no 
time to study Assyrian itself, but wish to satisfy 
themselves as to the soundness of the basis 
upon which the whole system of decipherment 
rests. The smaller texts have been copied 
by the skilful hand of Dr. Haupt. May 
Germany send us many more such useful and 
scholarly books! 

Prof, van den Gheyn has published another 
little essay on our early Aryan forefathers, 
entitled Lea Migrations des Aryaa. It is written 
in his usual, clear and popular style, and with 
the same mastery of the subject that bis former 
essay8 displayed. He has, however, had to 
deal with some very debateable points, and on 
two of them we find ourselves unable to agree 
with him. Recent researches have gone more 
and more to show that an Italo-Greek family is 
the oreation of the prejudices of our classical 
education, and that, while Italian and Celtic 
have to be grouped together, Greek must be 
separated from them as much as Slavonic or 
Indio. It is difficult, moreover, to maintain any 
longer that the Aryan Greeks made their way 
into Europe through Asia Minor, rather than 
aoross the Ural, like the other members of the 
Indo-European family, since the cuneiform 
inscriptions make it pretty clear that there 
was no Aryan language spoken between Media 
and the Halys before the seventh century b.c. 
Their evidenoe agrees with that of the old Greek 
tradition according to which the Phrygians were 
a Thracian tribe, as well as with the results of 
Fiok’aexamination of the Phrygian and Thracian 
glosses. In the last number of Le Mnseon Prof, 
van den Gheyn has returned to the tribes of 
the Hindu-Kush, and has given an interesting 
account of the conclusions to be drawn from 
Major Biddulph’s important work on the 
subject. As the Professor points out, the 
dialects of this region are distinctively Indie. 

Winer’a Chaldiiiache Grammatik fUr Bibel und 
Targumim. Yermehrt durch cine Anleitung 
sum Studium des Midrasch nnd Talmud von 
Dr. Bernard Fischer. (Nutt.) This edition of 
Winer’s Grammar contains a good deal of 
additional matter bearing on the language of 
the Talmud and Midrashim. Some of the 
sections— e.g., that relating to the Talmudic 
particles (pp. 157-74)—will be found useful by 
the student. Bat Dr. Fischer is better versed 
in Rabbinical than in philological lore, and is 
besides rather too fond of dragging Hegelian 
metaphysics into grammatical discussions : see 
p. 75, where he thinks to explain the so-called 
“ nota aocusatiyi ” by reference to “ the peonliar 
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Oriental identification of the undetermined 
Being-in-General with Not-Being, as something 
at once Positive and Negative,” &c. Few 
scholars would be satisfied with the derivation 
of the Tetragrammaton developed in the note 
on p. 53 ; but what will the Ausyriologista say 
to this ?— 

‘‘Die Qaadratschrift welohe naoh dem Zeugnisie 
des Talmud Eigenthum der Aisyrler iat; ” 
or to this ?— 

“ Da aber die Syllabare nnd Denkmaler In einem 
andern, dem tnraniachen Spraohatamme angehdrigen 
Dialekte abgetaaat waren, ao iat einer zweifachen 
Annabma Hanm gegeben, der nSmlioh, ea aeien 
beide tichriftzeichen gleiohzeitig im Gebrauche 
geatanden, die Keilscbrilt fiir den turaniaohen 
Yolkedialekt, und die Quadratachrift fiir daa am 
Hole berrachende Aramiiiscbe [!], oder aber, ea 
babe die Geliiufigere Quadratachrift die achwer- 
liillige rohe Keilaohrift verdriiugt, ja aie aei nur 
eine kalligraphiache Auabildung deraelben.” 

Manuel de la Langue danoise (Dano-Norvd- 
gienne), & l’Usage des Etrangers. Par S. 
Broberg. (Copenhagen: Host.) The method 
of this work is curiously original. The author 
begins by making his pupil commit to memory 
a long vocabulary consisting of Danish words 
which are identical in sound with French 
words, and of other words rhyming with these. 
This list is ingeniously made the ground¬ 
work of a minute analysis of the Danish pro¬ 
nunciation, extending to eighty-nine pages, or 
nearly a third of the book. The author 
evidently sets a high value on this singular 
expedient; and, in a vivacious and amusing 
Preface, he shows how it may be made available 
for German and English students of Danish. 
After the pronunciation, M. Broberg proceeds 
to deal with the construction of sentences, the 
accidence being deferred until the last. 
Although displaying a somewhat excessive 
fondness for novelty, the book is full of acute 
and valuable remarks, and may fairly be 
reckoned one of the best Danish Grammars 
for foreign use hitherto published. It must be 
remarked that, although the word “ Dano- 
Norwegian” appears on the title-page, the 
peculiarities of the Norwegian form of the 
language are entirely ignored. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The annual general meeting of the Associa¬ 
tion for the Improvement of Geometrical 
Teaching will be held at University College, 
Gower Street, on January 17, at 11 a.m. In 
addition to the usual business, it will be pro¬ 
posed by the president that the Committee for 
Elementary Plane Geometry be instructed to 
publish part i. of the Plane Geometry, and to 
take such steps as they may deem advisable to 
secure its recognition as a basis of instruction 
and examination in geometry. Papers will also 
be read on “ The Teaching of Elementary 
Mechanics,” by Mr. W. H. Besant, and “The 
Basis of Statics,” by Prof. H. Lamb, of 
Adelaide. A discussion will take place after 
the reading of the papers, in which members 
and others are invited to take part. The pre¬ 
sent secretaries (Messrs. Levett and Tucker) 
resign office, but will continue to aid the 
association to the best of their ability. 

At the Boyal Institution Prof. W. C. William¬ 
son will begin a course of five lectures on “ The 
Primaeval Ancestors of Existing Vegetation, 
and their Bearing on the Doctrine of Evolu¬ 
tion,” on Tuesday next, January 16; and Prof. 
Dewar a course of nine lectures on “ The 
Spectroscope and its Applications ” on Thursday, 
January 18. 

For some time past Dr. A. B. Meyer, the 
accomplished curator of the great Ethnographic 
Museum at Dresden, has been collecting 


examples of implements in nephrite and jadeite, 
with the view of throwing light upon the 
interesting questions connected with their dis¬ 
tribution. He has just issued a handsome folio 
work descriptive of such of these objeots as 
have been obtained from European and American 
localities, reserving the description of those 
from other countries for a succeeding section of 
the work. The part just published is illustrated 
by two admirable photographs, one of which 
is coloured and represents a jadeite axe, probably 
from Mexico, which is the largest implement of 
the kind hitherto discovered. 

One of the most promising among the 
younger generation of geologists has just 
passed from our midst. Mr. E. B. Tawney, of 
Cambridge, died suddenly at Mentone on 
December 30. For several years Mr. Tawney 
acted as curator of the Bristol Museum ; and 
when a Lectureship on Geology was established 
at the University College of Bristol, he was 
selected for the post. Some years ago Prof. 
McK. Hughes, being in quest of an assistant, 
secured the services of Mr. Tawney; and, in 
recognition of his scientific merit, the Univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge soon afterwards conferred 
upon him an honorary degree. He had 
already made his mark in several depart¬ 
ments of the science to which he was devoted, 
and his premature death will unquestionably 
be a great loss to the Woodwardian Museum. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Messrs. Trubner announce an important 
contribution to our knowledge of primitive 
Buddhism. This is a translation from the 
Tibetan collection of verses known as Uddna- 
varga, which is the Northern Buddhist version 
of the Dhammapada, compiled by Dharmatriita. 
The translation is by Mr. W. Woodville Bock- 
hill, who has also added notes and extracts 
from the commentary of Pradjnavarman, 

At a recent meeting of the Acadetnie des 
Inscriptions, M. Jules Oppert stated that one of 
the fragments of Assyrian sculpture in the 
Vatican (to which reference has been made 
more than once in recent numbers of the 
Academy) has an inscription, notin cuneiform, 
but in Hittite characters. It is, therefore, the 
more to be hoped that Prof. Sayce will bo able 
to lulfil his intention of examining these sculp¬ 
tures on his return from Tunis. 

M. Gustave Larroumet has presented to 
the Sorbonne, as one of his two theses for the 
doctorat es lettres, a paper on the fourth book 
of Tibullus, in which he essays to prove that 
one of the elegies was really written by Sulpicia. 

The most important papers in the last four 
numbers of the Zeitschrift Jur die Oesterreich- 
ischen Gymnasien are:—(1) “ Wieland im 

Faust ” (B. M. Werner), which explains some 
difficulties in the first part of “ Faust ” on 
the hypothesis that Goethe was influenced 
by Wieland; (2) G. Wolf’s history of the 
echool for the sons of nobles at Kremsmiinster; 
(3) “The Fable of Gordios,” by F. Buhl; (4) 
Bbnsch’s notes in Latin lexicography ( injimus 
and infimior , and the Latin stems lengthened 
by -in). 

The last three numbers of Bursian’s Jahres- 
hericht contain the following reports:—Ovidian 
literature (Biese), Latin lexicography (Georges), 
both completed; Greek Inscriptions (Bbhl), 
Cicero (Iwan Muller), Lucretius (Bneger) ; 
the post-Homerio epos (Bzach), Homer (Hiu- 
richs), Boman history (Schiller): the last 
three to be continued. 

To Hermathena, No. VIII., Mr. Palmer con¬ 
tributes a number of emendations in the texts 
of Boman poets and the fragments of the 
Greek comedians, as well as a review of 
Postgate’s Propertius. Dr. Maguire reviews 


Jowett’s Thucydides. Mr. Tyrrell, besides 
some Miscellanea, has a valuable paper on the 
bucolic caesura. Mr. Ingram contributes notes ' 
in Latin lexicography, and Mr. Bobertson an ' 
interesting essay on adoption. 

The eighth edition of Engelmann’s Bihlio - 
theca Scriptorum Classicorum (Zweite Abtheil- “ 
ung, “ Scriptores Latini ”), brought down to ' 
1878 by Dr. E. Preuss, will befound very useful 
to students of Latin. n 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. s 

Carlyle Society.— (Thursday, Jan. 4) r 

C. N. Williamson, Esq., In the Chair.—Dr. 
Eugen Oswald read the concluding part of his paper ' 1 
on “ The Personal Relations between Carlyle and ' 
Goethe.” He particularly referred to the fact that, 3 
although Carlyle and Goethe never met, a lively B 
and intimate friendship existed between them. I 
Presents were exchanged ; and on Goethe’s last 
birthday Carlyle organised the sending of the hand* 
some seal and appreciative letter from “fifteen 
Englishmen.” 


FINE ART. 


1 B^UrUS of RURREV SCENERY, belnr ui El HI- 
niTlON of Mr. SUTTON PALME It 3 SKETCHES and DRAWINGS nude 
thla past Summer—MESSRS. DOW DES WELL. 133, NEW BOND STREET 
(two doors from the Uroavunor Gallery). 

DOWIIMWKI.L will .ihlblt Mr. BIURET 
K K ^V' 1 ? 09 of 1110 CATUEUliaC CITIES of KNC.I.ANB .i.il 
WALES, which it is proposed shall bo engraved.—Particulars ou appli¬ 
cation. 


. 8A . L f‘ of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engraving*, Chromes, 

yj co F ra P' l *'» handsomnly frum«*l. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. \ery suitable for wedding *nd Christmas preseuU- 
Geo. ELKS, lid, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 


ART BOOKS. : 

The New Forest. By John B. Wise. “Artiste’ - 
Edition.(Sotheran.) The Prefaoe reminds 
us that it is twenty years since the publication of 
the first edition of this delightful book, in which 
the patience of the chronicler is combined with 
literary grace and poetical feeling. It is a real 
book—the result of long years of study, - 
prompted by true affection for the beauty and ' 
the historical interest of the most noble of our 
English forests. Its survival, notwithstanding 
all ohanges of taste and the fierce literary 
competition of the last twenty years, shows 
that the work was done too thoroughly to fear 
rivals—a survival truly of the fittest; and now 
it comes before us again in a dress that is at 
onoe beautiful and becoming. The volume, 
which doee great credit to the artists who have 
illustrated it and to the publisher who has issued 
it, is something else than an 6dition de luxe ; it 
is an edition of honour—a book not to oma- * 
ment a drawing-room table only, or to look - 
grand upon a shelf, but also a book to be 
read and appreciated all the more for its fins 
print and sympathetic illustrations. We call 
them sympathetic because both Mr. Hey wood 
Sumner and Mr. Walter Crane, while doing 
their very best in the way of ohoioe of scene 
and skill of execution, have evidently not 
thought of themselves in the least, but only of ' ! i 
the scenery and the kind of book they were ■ 
decorating and dignifying. One of Hie par¬ 
ticular merits both of Mr. Sumner’s etchings 1 i 
and Mr. Crane’s drawings on wood is the atten¬ 
tion which has been paid to the character of the i 
trees. The accuracy of the ramification and 
the texture of the bark, whether of yew or oak *• 

or beech, is worthy of all praise. Both artists, v 

also, have worked with a true sense of their : 

materials. Broad effects of light, and soenes 
which can be aptly expressed by line, have ; 

never been neglected by the etcher; while Mr. i 

Crane charms us with the play of light among % 

the foliage and the graceful confusion of the 
undergrowth. Luckily, the latter artist has .■ 

had the assistance of Mr. W. J. Linton, who is i 

probably the greatest of living wood-engravers; 
and the delicacy of the designer’s work and the 
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fineness of Us feeling have been most sympa¬ 
thetically rendered. Messrs. Sotheran do not 
publish many books, but they seem to be 
resolved that what they publish shall be of ster¬ 
ling value, both as to letterpress and illustration. 

English Rustic Pictures. By Walker and 
Pinwell. Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 
(Boutledge.) The design of tUs book will 
scarcely ha fulfilled if it was, as we suppose, to 
honour the memory of two very clever young 
artists, whose early death we still deplore. 
Those responsible for its production have gone 
the wrong way to work. In the first place, the 
drawings, with but few exceptions, show no 
signs of unusual talent; and many of them are 
unattractive and, what is more, unintelligible. 
All of them were, we should think, illustrations 
of magazines; some of stories, some, per¬ 
haps, of verses, some of real incidents, but all 
done to order. To enjoy them properly, and to 
judge the artist fairly, the true motive of each 
drawing should have been given. Even then 
we doubt if the majority would have been 
worth reproduction as chosen examples of the 
artist’s work. The subjects, whatever they 
were, do not seem to have been inspiring. If 
the wood-cuts had been republished without any 
letterpress at all they would have had (as they 
have now, indeed) a certain amount of interest 
for students of English art and those well 
acquainted with the better designs of the same 
artists. For such, this volume is a collection of 
early specimens of the change that some quarter- 
of-a-century ago came over both book illustra¬ 
tions and wood-cutting, and it is useful to have 
such a collection. For such, also, it is interest¬ 
ing to trace in the immature and hack-work 
of Walker and Pinwell that honest study of 
Nature and human gesture whioh proved of 
such advantage to them in more important 
efforts. The illustrator of The Pilgrim's Progress 
and the painter of “ The Bathers ” can be 
traced even in the worst of these designs, but 
not by many. To most who glance through 
these pages Walker will appear commonplace 
and Pinwell clumsy. The former is, however, 
much the more worthily represented of the 
two. The poor mother in the snow-storm is a 
pathetic figure; the scene of the Scotch fish- 
seller, called “Our Little One,” is brisk in 
character and fine in execution; and the old 
man and his dog in “The Bit o’Garden” are 
easy to appreciate. But of Pinwell, unless it 
be the poor mountebank and his wife asleep in 
the farm-yard, or the two old ladies gossiping 
as they walk, there is scarcely a single drawing 
that tells its tale, or is of value without it. It 
does not so much matter about Walker; his 
genius had time to assert itself, and has generally 
been recognised ; but Pinwell is a name whioh is 
sinking into undeserved oblivion. It is all 
the more a pity, therefore, that a book whioh 
by those who do not know his best work will 
be accepted as representative should contain 
nothing which suggests capacity to produce 
such designs as those of his to The Arabian 
Eights, to say nothing of those to The 
Pilgrim’s Progress. The most important 
mistake of the book is, however, yet to be 
noticed. Each drawing is accompanied by verses 
whichare, in nearly every case, entirely mislead¬ 
ing as to the purpose of the artist. They are very 
poor as verses, but this would not have been of 
much importance if they had told faithfully the 
story of the picture. As it is. they are simply 
impertinent and mischievous, disfiguring a very 
handsome book, and doing their little worst to 
damage two valuable reputations. It is not 
often that Messrs. Boutledge make such a 
mistake as this, and we hope they will repair it 
by publishing another series of Pinwell’s 
drawings on wood which will show him at his 
b-st instead of his worst. We hope, also, 
that they will soon remember that there 
was another artist once of the name of 


Houghton. This designer would have made a 
better companion for Pinwell than Walker, and 
a judicious selection from the drawings of 
Houghton and Pinwell would form a volume of 
enduring value. 

The Art Journal for 1882. New Series. 
(Virtue.) Begarded only as a Christmas present, 
it would not be easy to find one more welcome 
than the bound volume of the Art Journal, 
which aotive competition from younger rivals 
has stimulated into fresh life under its new 
editor. As might be expeoted from the taste of 
the day, etchings predominate among the plates; 
but line engraving is still encouraged in the 
quarter whioh did so much to popularise that 
important art in bygone years. Of the en¬ 
gravings, that which forms the frontispiece is 
good; still better is that by Mr. H. Bourne after 
Mr. Millais’ “ Isabella ”—which is most inter¬ 
esting on every ground. Some of the plates are 
too large to leave sufficient margin ; and in 
others we notice an attempt to attain the effect 
of etching. Of the etchings proper we prefer 
Mr. Whistler’s and the two by Mr. C. O. 
Murray, who is more successful here than in his 
well-known “ Sappho.” The truth is that Mr. 
Alma Tadema does not “ etch ’’ well. The fac¬ 
similes, which are reproduced by photogravure, 
do not seem to us altogether so well chosen as 
those of last year, excepting the drawings by 
Michelangelo and Hubert Herkomer. Among 
the articles, that by Miss Stokes on “ The Corona 
Badiata and the Crown of Thoms ” is a really 
valuable contribution to the history of early art. 

The Tear's Art. By Marcus B. Huish and 
David C. Thomson. (Sampson Low.) This very 
useful publication for all who are interested in art 
and artists has been slightly enlarged this year 
by the addition of useful matter. The Directory 
of Artists contains 3,500 names, and gives the 
addresses of all artists who exhibit in London 
and the principal provincial towns. The 
reoord of art sales for 1882 is very interest¬ 
ing. The highest price given for a picture by 
a deceased British artist was £3,937. This was 
brought by “ Belling Belios ” by John Phillip. 
Among living artists Mr. Long heads the list 
with £6,615 for his “ Babylonian Marriage 
Market ” and £4,305 for “ The Suppliants.” 
The £6,090 paid for Mr. Buskin’s Meissonier is 
the only approach to these high figures in the 
sales of pictures by foreign artists. The Year’s 
Art is valuable not only for current use, but as 
a record. 

How to Decorate. By M. E. James. (Bell.) 
This is a practical book. You will not learn 
much about art from it, but you can find out 
how much you will have to pay for varnish, 
and where you can buy it. To persons who 
like to ,stain their own floors and stencil their 
own dados it may be useful, for it is written by 
one who has purchased his experience, and 
publishes it for their benefit. Some of the 
designs given, especially those of a floral 
character, are pretty, but those supposed to be 
representative of different styles are not so good. 
The “Japanese ” design is a wretched failure. 

The Principles of Glass-making, &c. By 
H. J. Powell, Henry Chanoe, and B. G. Harris. 
(Bell.) This is one of the very valuable series 
of technological handbooks published by George 
Bell and Sons. The name of Mr. Powell, of 
the Whitefriars Glass Works, is sufficient to 
guarantee the value of the preliminary treatise 
on the principles of glass-making and the 
manufacture of hollow ware. He explains, 
with great clearness and brevity, the different 
processes of manufacture, the materials and 
chemistry of glass, and its decoration. The 
subjeot of orown glass is treated by Mr. Henry 
Chanoe, and that of plate glass by Mr. R. 
Graham Harris. Any student who masters the 
knowledge contained in this little book need 
not fear the ordeal of an examination before 


the City and Guilds Institute. The Appendix 
contains some examination papers and a very 
useful list of works relating to glass manu¬ 
facture ; and the volume is completed by a 
careful Index. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TWO GREEK INSCRIPTIONS IN LYDIA. 

Aidin (Tralles), Lydia: Dec. 28,1882. 

Being prevented by floods in the Maeander 
valley from crossing to Alabanda and Amyzon, 

1 spent four hours yesterday in exploring the 
ruins of Nysa with my friend Mr. Urquhart, 
who is in charge of the liquorice factory at 
Aidin. From Sultan HisBar, the nearest rail¬ 
way-station, a climb of half-an-hour on horse¬ 
back brought us to the site of Nysa; but all 
that we found on the spot was the following 
fragment— 

ArABHI TTXHI 

—on marble, and an unintelligible copper coin, 
probably of the fourth century a.d. The Great 
Theatre commands a very beautiful view of the 
Maeander valley, and has a considerable portion 
of the seats remaining intact. 

On our return, we found in the konak of the 
modern village below the inscription appended. 
When it was brought down last November from 
Nysa by a Greek priest, the marble blook 
(measuring about four feet long by eighteen 
inches broad) on which it is carved was entire; 
but the greedy mudir broke it into five pieces, 
in the hope of finding treasure. In this w ay a 
part of the surface has been irrecoverably lost. 
The first fourteen lines are much better executed 
than the remainder; the form of the K (with 
an upward loop) and the occurrence of both 

2 and C may be noted; the surface does not 
I seem to have suffered at all from weather. 

The inscription has not been hitherto copied or 
even seen by any European. 

H BOTAH KAI O AH MO (2) 

A'AI H TEPOTEIA A'AI OI 

NEOI AAl H 2TNOA02 M. 

AIIOAAflNION • r • ToN TP AM 
MATE.V THE noAEDE A'AI IIA 
NHrrPI APXoN A'AI 2TPATH 
ToN KM nAPA*TAAKA ATO(PA) ' 
NoMHEANTA • A • APITPoTAMI ET . . 

SANTA AI2 • Er.TAAE A'AI 

ToN TIoN AIIoAAfi(NIoT). . . EI2 EFPA(M) 
MATEIAN ATAI DIM (NAEIA)PXIaN . . . 

KAI nAPA+TAAKHN AI2 El TO . . 

NIAN • OMO(I)D2 KAI TON ET . . . 

PoN TIoN ATTAAoN EIlIAoNT . . . 

EI2 TE rPAMMATEIAN KAI EIP . . . 

NAPXIAN KAI rTMNAEIAPXIAN 
KAI AToPANoMIAN KAI APTTtPO) 

TAMIAN KAI Em TAIC 4>0ANoTrAIC AEI 
ToTPriAIC TENoMENoN ToN AIIoA 
ADNIoN riPO ToN APXoNTA KAI ET1 
4>ANH4>OPON ENAoeoN 

The following inscription I have copied to¬ 
day from a cylindrical altar-stone at the oorner 
of a disused Turkish burial-ground close to 
Messrs. McAndrew and Forbes’s factory in 
Aidin:— 

O BAMOE TAIOT AN0E2TIOT 

<HAOHAP(oT)2 
KAI TAIOT AN0E2TIOT 
AMAPANTOTZH 
KAI MAKAPIA2 AN0E2TIA2 
HPflS XPH2TE XAIPE. 

The ruins above ground at Nysa seem to 
range in date from 150 B.c. to about 200 A.D., 
and cover nearly two square miles in extent. 
Much has probably been destroyed in the 
excavations made by the Ottoman Railway 
Company, whioh are still in progress. 

S. S. Lewis. 

[Being unable to reproduce the peouliar K 
(with an upward loop), we have used an italio 
K to represent it wherever it oocurs in Mr. 
Lewis’s copy of the first inscription.— Ed. 
Academy.] 
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LIN HELL AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
The late John Linnell commenced his life by a 
very hard struggle for bread ; he ended it as one 
of the most popular landscape artists of the 
day. Of late his pictures have fetched very 
large prices. Yet for many years before his 
death he repeated himself so constantly, and 
his mannerisms beoame so marked, in colour 
and in handling as well as in subject, that his 

f iictures became rather wearisome. For a very 
ong time he had nothing new to Bhow us, and 
no new way of showing the old. He had ceased 
to learn and ceased to observe; he rung the 
changes on olouds and cornfields, copse and 
gravel pit, sunny skies and blue horizous, varied 
with an occasional thundercloud or red sunset. 
This he did with increasing facility perhaps, 
but assuredly with no new knowledge, or power, 
or sentiment. So far it would seem that his 
career was like that of too many artists, and 
that tardy popularity, with its calls for increased 
production and its gift of secure prosperity, had 
in him too induced relaxation of mental effort and 
hasty methods of execution. This exhibition 
will show that suoh a view is not fair to the 
memory of John Linnell. It is true that in his 
last years he formed a style which was rather 
the sign of decay than mastery. His effects 
grew broader, but his drawing more feeble; 
there was more display, but less care. Memory 
took the place of observation and facility of 
effort, but this was not till he had reached an 
age when most artists are content to repose 
upon the laurels that they may have already 
Won. When he painted Mr. Price’s “ Timber 
Waggon ” (7), with its carefully drawn trees, and 
leaves, and fallen wood, with its fine composi¬ 
tion and distant hill rising warm into the sun, 
he was sixty years old. In this picture, and 
others of that period, he still shows that his 
faithful study of Nature had not relaxed, and 
that his hand still retained all its youthful 
patience and power. In the “ Sere-leaf ” (4), 
belonging to Mr. W. Christy, we have an 
admirable record of apparently quite fresh 
observation of russet leaves gleaming in the 
sunshine against a leaden sky. And though 
shortly after this we seem to deteot some failure 
of sight or hand, as in the replica of the “ Timber 
Waggon,’’ painted in 1855 (45), yet he was in 
1860 (or at the age of sixty-eight) able to paint as 
freehapicture as the “Shepherd with Sheep” (40), 
whioh is lent by Mr. S. Assheton Critchley. Nor 
must we forget that his fine “ Noonday Best” 
(68), belonging to Mr. Benton, with its carefully 
painted oornfield, and very clever group of 
reapers asleep under the shock, was the pro¬ 
duction of an artist who had reached three¬ 
score and ten. 

John Linnell was born in 1792, when Con¬ 
stable and Girtin and Turner were still under 
twenty, and Cox and Oolman about half that 
age. Crome was three-and-twenty, and Mor- 
land had already left his wife and begun afresh 
his oourse of reckless dissipation. G ainsborough 
was dead, and in two years more the doors of 
the madhouse were to close behind poor Cozens. 
LinneU’s life, therefore, which ended in 1881, 
covered nearly the whole period of modern 
landscape art, from its rise to the present day. 
He must have watched its gradual development 
under Turner and Constable; and one would 
have expected to find its progress reflected in 
some greater measure in his own work, which, 
on this very account, if on no other, Bhould be 
particularly interesting. Linnell, however, 
seems to have learnt from the old Dutchmen 
mainly, and to have been old-fashioned in his 
methods and his ambition. There is more of 
Hobbema and Morland than of Turner or 
Constable in his early work. He was never so 
successful as in his woodland scenes, and, as a 
colourist, was most at home in the old har¬ 
monies of brown and green and blue, with a 
red jacket in the foreground. His early pic¬ 


tures are by no means the worst or the least 
interesting. The simple “Landscape with a 
Haystack" (14), belonging to Jane Countess of 
Caledon, with its plain, but solemn and lumin¬ 
ous, sky over the dull expanse of marshland, and 
the solitary golden haystack, which gleams 
between the grays and greens, is a very quiet, but 
very perfect, little poem of colour and natural 
sentiment. A more important work iB the “ Quoit 
Players ” of 1810 (33), now belonging to Mr. 
George Simpson. The youth who could paint this 
at eighteen should have risen higher than Linnell 
did. It reminds us, we scarcely know why, of 
Turner’s “ Frosty Morning,” and also of his 
“ Abinger ; ” it reminds us also of Teniers and 
Wilkie. The withered tree-trunk is admirably 
studied and finely finished, and the effeot of the 
whole scene extremely real. We are not sur¬ 
prised to learn that it has before now fetohed 
as much as £1,000. In “ The Windmill ” (38), 
belonging to Mr. Houldsworth, also clearly an 
early picture, we are reminded again of the old 
Dutch masters in the simple truth with which 
the mill and the sunlight and the clouds are 
set before us. It seems a portrait of a view 
which accidentally turned out a fine picture. 
Old-fashioned also in the frank introduction of 
English landscape, and the attempt to give an 
Oriental character to the scene by a feebly 
imagined palm-tree, is Linnell’s fine composi¬ 
tion of “ hit. John preaching in the Wilderness ” 
(39). Mrs. Grove is to be envied the possession 
of this beautiful picture, with its grand land¬ 
scape and rioh colour. This is dated 1828-33. 
At this time (and he was now forty-one) Linnell 
showed little tendency to adopt the innovations 
of the modern school of landscape, and was as 
far from Constable’s great grasp of Nature as 
from Turner’s daring interpretations of her. 
It was but a year alter the completion of “ St. 
John ” that Turner painted his “ Burning of 
the Houses of Parliament” and “ Ehrenbreit- 
stein,” both of which are now hanging in the 
next room. A comparison will prove how 
strong a conservative was Linnell as a painter. 

Linnell persevered, however, in the careful 
study of Nature till, by 1847, he had developed 
something like a style of his own. His “ Last 
Gleam before the Storm ” (9), belonging to Mr. 
Henry Mason, with its bold clouds and gleam¬ 
ing landscape, is distinctly a “ Linnell," and, 
despite the heaviness of its colour, one of the 
finest. The “ Eve of the Deluge” (8), painted next 
year, shows a more daring, but less successful, 
experiment of a personal kind. Successful, 
however, we may fairly consider his “ Barley 
Harvest” of 1852 (6), with its rich red sunset. 
In this we may see, perhaps, some influence of 
Turner in the contrast between the hot and 
oold sky; but in these and other pictures of the 
same class there is more affinity with the genius 
of his son-in-law, Samuel Palmer, than with 
that of any other modern artist. Morland and 
his friend Mulready were perhaps the English 
painters who influenced him most. 

Of Linnell’s later woik there is no need to say 
much, for we all know it. It was eminently 
popular and pleasant, and, above all, thoroughly 
English. His generalisations of foliage in his 
later years were compared not untruthfully to 
sponges, his blue distances were wanting in 
delicacy of gradation, and his art moved 
altogether in a narrow groove; but it was 
always healthy and manly, and gave a bold 
impression of some of the most familiar and 
dearly loved aspects of English scenery and 
English country life. Despite his length of 
years, he painted almost to the last; and, if the 
time came, as it must to all artists who live so 
long, whon his eyes grew weaker and his hand 
less steady, he never exhibited a picture which 
did not hold its own even when surrounded by 
the works of younger men. 

Though chiefly, he was not only a landscape- 
painter. His figures, though seldom so striking 


as in the “ Noonday Best," were always ade¬ 
quate and useful; and, moreover, he was a 
portrait-painter of no mean merit. His portrait 
of the “ Bev. John Martin” (36), a very early 
work, is fine in character and very firmly 
drawn; and that of “ Sir Augustus Callcott, 
B.A.” (90), painted in 1832, is a little master¬ 
piece of the Lawrence and Harlowe style. He 
also painted miniatures for a short time, with 
such success that he might, it is said, have 
reached fortune by this road if he had so chosen. 
But landscape was his first love, and he would 
not desert her even for the prospect of speedy 
riches. Luckily, he did not relinquish the art 
of painting “ in small ” till he had preserved for 
us the face of his friend'William Blake. The 
original miniature, so well known from the en¬ 
graving in Gilchrist’s Life of the great spiritual 
artist and poet, belongs to the Linnell family, 
and is exhibited here in a case with eight others 
(102). Another portrait (16) of special interest 
is that of Carlyle in 1844. 

Cosmo Monkhottse. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The British Museum has just acquired an 
interesting collection of thirty-nine silver ob¬ 
jects which give an insight into the daily life of 
the Babylonians, and remind us of the find of 
the bird-dealer’s shop at Pompeii. These 
objects, which were all found together on the 
site of Babvlon, consist of fragments of silver 
dishes, the broken handle of a vase, and coins, 
most of the latter being defaced and dipped. 
It is easy to see that all have been broken pur - 
posely by a practised hand, with the view of 
using the metal again ; and we may lairly con¬ 
clude that the collection is the remains of a 
silversmith’s or coiner’s shop. Among the 
coins is a Lycian one in good preservation. So 
far as can be judged from the vase-handle and 
dishes, the art is distinctly Babylonian under 
Persian influence, and the workshop may date 
from the conquest of Alexander. 

We understand that Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus will shortly publish a new edition 
of Turner’s Rivera of England, with photo¬ 
graphic reproductions of the fine mezzotints 
by Lupton, 0. Turner, and others. Mrs. 
Hofland’s original letterpress will be in a great 
measure retained, edited, with notes and a 
Preface, by Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse. 

The members of the Browning Society are 
much pleased with the three illustrations to 
Mr. Browning’s Poems which have been lately 
issued to them, together with Mr. Ernest Bad • 
ford’s comments. We hope the society may bo 
able to get leave to reproduce Dante Bossetti’s 
sepia illustration of Mr. Browning’s “ Sordello,” 
which will be on view at the Burlington Fine Art 
Club next week. The club show is to include 134 
drawings and paintings of Bossetti’s: and some 
of his friends consider that its greater variety 
and range will do more justice to his genius 
than the exhibition at the Boyal Academy. 

WiTn reference to the Academy Catalogue 
date of 1882 to Bossetti’s unfinished “ Found,” 
which has misled so many critics, Mr. Fumivall 
informs us that he saw the picture with the 
calf in the cart (and he believes the man’s head, 
too), about the year 1854, in Bossetti’s rooms 
close to Blaokfriars Bridge. Bossetti worked at it 
some ten years afterwards. Whether he touched 
it in 1882 is doubtful. 

Mr. Alma Tadema’s " Cleopatra ” has been 
placed in the frame at the Grosvenor Gallery 
which has been waiting for it so long. It 
appears to us to be very successful in colour 
and fine in expression. The decorative detail 
is unusually rich and beautiful, even for this 
artist. “ Cleopatra ” has the same face as the 
well-known large study whioh hangs not far 
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from it Antony is boarding her barge in 
excited haste whioh is well contrasted with the 
assumed calm of the “ Serpent of Old Nile,” 
who, sceptre in hand, on her ivory throne, turns 
her eyes away from her infatuated lover. 

Messrs. Meehan, of Bath, have for sale a 
collection of thirty-two water-colour drawings 
and sketches by the late Hablot K. Browne, 
many of which are unpublished illustrations 
for scenes in the works of Dickens. The col¬ 
lection is to be shown at the forthcoming “ Phiz 
Exhibition ” at Liverpool. 

As exhibition is now open in the Art Gallery 
attached to the Institute of British Architects, 
in Conduit Street, of some new specimens of 
Lambeth pottery adapted for fire-places, 
fenders, &c. 

It is not often that even the Portfolio presents 
its readers with anything quite so fine as Mr. 
Lamb Stocks’ engraving after Mr. Millais’ 

“ Souvenir of Velasquez.” Unfortunately, there 
are few line-engravers left, except the cele¬ 
brated Academician, who oould produce work of 
such quality, and not many art publishers who 
encourage them to do so. The first number of 
the new year is altogether a very good one, 
and “Paris,” by the editor, illustrated by 
MM. Toussaint, Brunet Ddbaines, and others, 
promisee to be one of the most interesting of 
the topographical studies whioh are a feature 
of this admirable periodical. 

Wiebtz, that wonderful painter, whose gal¬ 
lery no visitor to Brussels omits to visit, 
expressed the dying wish that his design of 
“ The Triumph of Light ” should be reproduced 
on a colossal scale. A committee, formed to 
raise subscriptions towards oarrying out this 
wish, is now holding meetings m the several 
towns of Belgium. 

M. Clermont-G a nneau has published 
(Paris: Maisonneuve) a full report of the 
archaeological mission in Palestine and 
Phoenicia which he undertook in 1881 for the 
French Government. 

A sew Review is announced at Florence— the 
Kioto italiano di Antichitd clasiiche —whioh will 
deal with philology as well as archaeology. 
The editor-in-chief is Prof. Comparetti. 

We have received from Herr Seemann, of 
Leipzig, a second supplement of the apparently 
inexhaustible Kumthietorischen Bilderbogen. 
These last twenty-four sheets embrace archi¬ 
tecture, sculpture, and painting, filling up any 
gaps that may exist in the previous series. We 
have before pointed out how useful these 
Bilderbogen are in toaohing the history of art. 
Their multiplicity and their cheapness alike 
oommend them. 

The prominent French sculptor, Jean 
Cle'singer, died suddenly, at Paris, last week, 
at the age of sixty-eight. His first work to 
attract attention was a bust of Scribe, exhibited 
at the Salon of 1844. His reputation advanced 
so rapidly that the Republican Government of 
1848 employed him to model two colossal figures 
of Liberty and Fraternity, to be placed in the 
Champ de Mars on the occasion of the Fete de 
la Concorde. Other celebrated works of his 
are Mdme. Rachel in the character of 
“Phedre,” and also as “Lesbia with her 
Sparrow;” “Tragedy,” executed for the 
Comddie frangaise; and “ Gen. de Oissey.” At 
the last he was engaged upon four equestrian 
statues—of Hoche, Marceau, Kldber, and Carnot 
—which are understood to be almost finished. 


THE STAGE. 

“JAHE EVEE*' AT THE THEATRE. 

If it is good that popular and well-written 
novels should be adapted for the stage, it is 
well that the task of adapting them 


be undertaken, not by a hack playwright, but 
by a man of letters, sensitive to literary 
effects, and able and likely to preserve in a 
dramatic version the best characteristics of 
the original romance. Mr. W. G. Wills is 
not, on all occasions, a robust, but he is 
generally a graceful and often a poetical, 
writer; and no dialogue he could introduce 
into a play would clash with the dialogue of 
a woman of literature such as Charlotte 
Bronte. Mr. Wills has of late years addressed 
himself rather to the task of artistic adapta¬ 
tion than to that of original composition. 
His version of Goldsmith’s story was even 
more successful than his embodiment of a 
Yorkshire legend which had served before the 
purposes of romance and poetry—had been 
useful to Hood and to Lord Lytton. The 
“ Vicar ” itself was less sombre than “ Eugene 
Aram; ” and, as Mr. Wills is not by nature a 
writer of comedy—nay, as a literary artist, 
inclines to a melancholy conception of life—it 
is well generally that the original work from 
which he draws shall have in it a gaiety and 
humour which he cannot altogether omit to 
transfer. The unrelieved sombreness of 
“Eugene Arana” happened to suit Mr. 
Irving; but it is something of a misfortune 
for Mr. Wills’s drama of “ Jane Eyre ” that 
the original romance may be described almost 
in the words of Mr. Gilbert’s poetaster—“ It 
is a weird, wild,” but we cannot in fairness 
add, a “ fleshly,” “ thing.” The success that 
waits upon good writing and* good acting 
must surely anyhow attend the piece; but in 
its four acts of melancholy interest, relieved 
only by a dozen good repartees which Mrs. 
Bemard-Beere delivers with admirable point 
and quiet precision, it is doubtful whether 
there will be found all the elements of a 
success that shall be thoroughly popular. 

When a writer of the calibre of Charlotte 
Bronte produces a novel, and a writer of the 
grace of Mr. Wills adapts it to the stage, it 
should be evident that criticism has not to 
deal with tawdry attractiveness and third-rate 
merit; that the standard that is expected 
to be reached is high; and that, as a 
consequence, it is better for criticism to 
address itself to whatever defects may be dis¬ 
covered instead of to the merits which are 
obvious, and which may be taken for granted. 
We have already indioated one important 
defeot in “ Jane Eyre ”—the prevalence of a 
gloom too long sustained, too little relieved. 
We indicate another not wholly unconnected 
with this one when we say that the play is 
too much of a two-part play. Rochester is 
to the front when Jane is in retirement; 
Jane is to the front when Rochester subsides. 
Now, though a two-part play is better than a 
one-part play, and “ Jane Eyre ” is accordingly 
a less inartistic thing than the kind of piece 
which used to be written for Sothern or is 
now written for Mr. Toole, yet it is not a 
complete play. It is a study of a couple of 
characters, of the action of the one upon the 
other; and that, though it may be interesting 
throughout a couple of acts, becomes a little 
tiresome before the end of the fourth. 
Furthermore, it accounts for whatever there 
is that is unsatisfactory in the arduous and 
graceful performance of the part of the 
heroine, and for something that is not as it 
should be in the able, but far from faultless, 


performance of the part of Rochester. The 
Reverend Mr. Prior is a lay figure; the whole 
Ingram party are of almost no account—< 
though Miss Maggie Hunt does bestow a 
sincere and admirable geniality upon Mary 
Ingram wherever the chance occurs; and as 
for Nat Lee, the gipsy, he is a picturesque 
invasion that lasts for a minute. We take 
it that his appearance is justified only by the 
fact that, when another gipsy appears, who 
is really Rochester, it is desirable that the 
audience shall at once be in possession of 
that secret of his identity which is hidden 
from the persons of the drama. Lord Desmond 
has a somewhat better part, and Mr. Denison 
does well with it. And a child acts excellently, 
in French badly pronounced. But, on the 
whole, the secondary characters count for 
nothing, while Mr. Charles Kelly and Mrs. 
Bemard-Beere would have been greatly the 
gainers if they had counted for something im¬ 
portant. On the other hand, over and above 
the more obvious merits of the piece, it must 
be remembered that the merely sensational 
element, which was very apparent in the nove 1 , 
is almost entirely suppressed in the play. Mr. 
Wills could not altogether dispense with those 
screams of the madwoman in her hiding-place 
which prevent Thornfield Hall from being in 
all respects a cheerful or restful home; but 
generally the sensational element is very much 
in abeyance, and the adapter has kept the 
drama what the novelist meant the romance 
to be—a careful and artistic study of the play 
of character on character. And this the chief 
actors have well remembered. 

Mr. Kelly’s usual qualities, fine and valu¬ 
able, are displayed iu his performance of 
Rochester. His style knows no point¬ 
making. He is self-contained and earnest. 
But there is lacking to him, as it seems to 
us, just that fascination and brilliancy which 
Jane discovered in the lonely and powerful 
man whose dwelling she shared ; and the 
reticence, so continually maintained, may be 
a little overdone. Therefore, while Mr. Kelly 
may fairly claim that his performance does 
little discredit to his position in the profes¬ 
sion, it cannot truly be said for him that it 
marks an advance. ' But of Mrs. Bernard- 
Beere’s appearance in Jane Eyre this is 
exactly what requires to be said the most of 
all. Even if the piece should fail to please 
to a full extent for the reasons we have 
glanced at above, the performance of the 
heroine will be remembered by students of 
the theatre as curiously near to faultlessness. 
Its one memorable deficiency is its deficiency 
in high passion. We cannot find that Jane is. 
stirred to the very depths; but then Jane, 
duriog four acts, is stirred so often aod stirred 
so long that if she gets a little too much at 
home under the process it is not at all to be 
wondered at. The crowning virtue of Mrs. 
Bemard-Beere’s performance is in the entire 
absence of the artificial. It is of extra¬ 
ordinary naturalness and of effective quietude 
and simple refinement. Thus au air of un¬ 
disturbed reality belongs to the whole of the 
first act—and especially the scenes with the 
child—which there are very few actresses on 
the English stage in the slightest degree 
capable of giving. And Jane under the 
persecutions of the Ingram party—the would- 
be bride and the would-be mother-in-law— 
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is not less excellent than in her first scene 
with Rochester and her narration to the child 
by the fireside. The change wrought in 
Jane with her “Say no more ” in the third 
act is expressed with admirable feeling. 
And if the curtain falls rather flatly in the 
same act, as it undoubtedly does, on Jane’s 
words to Rochester, following a repetition of 
the mad wife’s scream, “Farewell, master; 
she stands between us,” that is a matter in 
which nobody but the dramatist is blame¬ 
worthy, for no new situation is reached, the 
scream was never wanted to remind the lovers 
of their position—they knew it all before, and 
they had just been discussing it. “ Farewell, 
master; she stands between us,” can therefore 
be only an ineffectual return to a conclusion 
already foreseen and recognised. Is Mr. 
"Wills one of those facile writers who, knowing 
where >o begin, do not know quite so pre¬ 
cisely where the born dramatist—the man of 
dramatio instinct—would see that he must 
stop ? Or is it only that, in an exaggerated 
distas'e for mere situation, he deliberately 
discards its aid where it is most required ? 
Anyhow, the matter is one that weakens his 
strong third act, and for the moment threatens 
the play with the danger of anti-climax. 

Fkkdebick Wed mo be. 


STAGE NOTES. 

Tiie Olympic Theatre, after having been for a 
while the scene of the not very successful ex- 
neriments of Miss Marie de Grey, has passed 
into the hands of a management which presents 
us with a revival of “Forget-Me-Not.” This 
was one of the distinct successes of about three 
years ago, when theatrical people were them¬ 
selves the first to admit the merit of Miss 
Genevieve Ward’s rendering of a part that was 
hound to be difficult, and might easily have 
been repulsive. Miss Ward returns to the per¬ 
formance on the present occasion, but, if the 
phrase may be used inoffensively, with some¬ 
thing of the discredit that tacitly attaches to 
the possession of a reputation as an actress of 
one part only. We have not witnessed the 
lady’s most recent interpretation of hor famous 
rule, but it is reported to have suffered some 
diminution of finish and of delicacy. Be this 
us it may, we should counsel Miss Ward to take 
early measures for enlarging her repertory, 
liven so subtle and engaging an actor as Joseph 
.fefforson hardly managed to escape the ovil 
consequences of close identification with a 
single part. Mr. David Fisher and Miss Lucy 
Buckstone are among the assistants of Miss 
Ward in her present performance. 

Mb. Chables Warner will re-apnear at the 
Adelphi in the new piece which will succeed 
Mr. Reade’s drama on the boards of that 
theatre. 

We are glad to hear it stated that arrange¬ 
ments have been made for the appearance of 
Miss Mary Anderson at the Lyceum in the 
autumn. Mr. Irving and his company—some 
fifty performers in all, we understand—will 
then have left for their long-arrangod American 
tour; and it is fitting that America should send 
us, ia the person of Miss Audersou, its most 
famous representative of the art of homely 
pathos. Miss Anderson has for some time 
shared with Miss Clara Morris the honours of 
the American stage. 

Mr. Toole is undertaking a series of revi- 
vals, Mr. Pinero’s piece having been withdrawn. 
“ Dot,” the dramatio version of the Cricket on 
the Hearth, is the play in which Mr. Toole is 
just now appearing. 


MUSIC. 

MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 

The first concort of the new year commenced 
with Spohr’s brilliant and tuneful quartett in A 
major (op. 93), admirably performed by Mdme. 
Norman-Ndruda and Messrs. Bies, Hollander, 
and Piatti. The programme-book, in speak¬ 
ing of Spohr’s ebamber-mueio, says that the 
“ double quartett ” may be cited as his own 
invention. We pointed out some time ago 
passages from the composer’s Autobiography 
which show that the idea of a work of this 
kind was suggested to him by A. Romberg; 
also that a double quartett in MS. was sent to 
Spohr by a composer named Pape. Herr 
Pachmann was the pianist, and he gave a very 
fine rendering of Chopin’s romantic polonaise 
in F sharp minor (op. 44). After this came 
the throe Studies from op. 23 which he played 
before Christmas, and which were repeated by 
desire. We have already spoken of his delicate 
touch, fine technique, and powers of interpreta¬ 
tion; and we have now only to add that 
each repeated hearing convinces us that Herr 
Pachmann is a player of extraordinary ability, 
and that his readings of Chopin are highly 
original and impressive. lie was received 
with great enthusiasm, and for an encore 
playod Chopin’s ballade in A flat (op. 47). The 
programme included Boocherini’s sonata in A 
major for violoncello, performed by Sig. Piatti, 
and Beethoven’s sonata in G (op. 30, No. 3) for 
piano and violin. The latter was interpreted 
in a pleasing and satisfactory manner by Mdme. 
Neruda aud Herr Pachmann. Miss Orridge 
was the vocalist. 

Mdme. Sophie Mentor is announced to play 
Schumann’s “ Carneval ” on Saturday afternoon, 
January 13, and some Chopin solos on the 
following Monday evening. 

J. S. SnEDLOCK. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The Milan correspondent of the new paper, the 
Musical Review, gives an interesting account of 
the performance at Venice of a symphony 
“ written by Wagner at nineteen years of age, 
and forgotten for nearly half-a-century.” It 
was dedicated to Mendelssohn, and sont to him ; 
but it is said that the composer of “Elijah” 
did not even acknowledge the receipt of the 
work. According to the Milan letter, “ the 
symphony is admirable, effective, and will 
surely create public enthusiasm.” 

Messrs. Rudall, Carte and Co. have 
arranged to produce a series of ten pianoforte 
sonatas by subscription. They remark that 
this branch of composition has of late been 
almost entirely neglected. The fact is, that it 
does not pay publishers to produce sonatas. 
Lovers of music will welcome the present 
scheme, for, even if the heirlooms left us by the 
great masters bo not surpassed, an opportunity 
will be given of seeing what the presout genera¬ 
tion can accomplish in one of the most perfect of 
art forms. The following composers have under¬ 
taken to write each one sonata :—Dr. Ferdinand 
Iiiller, Niels Gade, Grieg, Carl Reinecke, Anton 
Dvorak, Sir Julius Benedict, Prof. G. A. Mac- 
farren, Charles Edward Stophens, John Francis 
Burnett, aud Villiers Stanford. 

Mr. Henry Holmes, the eminent violinist, 
announces a new series of five concerts, to com¬ 
mence on January 21. An important novelty— 
a string quintett by Brahms—is to be given on 
the first evening. The programmes, as usual, 
contain standard works by the great composers. 
Mdme. Haas will be the pianist throughout the 
series. Mr. Holmes will be supported by 
Messrs. Frye Parker, A. Gibson, W. H. Hill, 
and E. Howell. 


From tho TIMES, December 26 , 1882. ; 

“Nothing can bo more effective than Rome of the 
admirable full-page etchings; nothing moro delicately 
executed than many of tho engravings; nothing m-tre 
interesting than tho facsimiles of drawings by emioeLi 3 
masters, anciout and modern.” 

THE * 

ART JOURNAL., 

• Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 1 


The ART JOURNAL contains each month Three large 
Plates—one an Etching, one an Engraving, and the other 
a Facsimile Reproduction of an Original Drawing or an 
Engraving of a Statue. Also from thirty-two to thirty-six 
pages of Illustrated Letterpress, containing Articles by the 
most Eminent Authorities. 

Extracts from Programme pob 1883. 

LINE ENGRAVINGS. —The Collection of Worts r 
of Art which has been formed by the President and Council 
of the Royal Academy under the bequest of the late Sir - 
Francis Chanthey, R.A., lias now liccome of considerable 
importance. Permission to reproduce thorn has been cour¬ 
teously granted by the Council of tho Academy and the 
respective Artists. 

t 

ENGRAVINGS of the following Pictures will also 
appear :— 

“ The Knuckle-bono Player.’* By Sir Fredeeici; Leigh- 
TON, l’.It.A. 

“ Tho Fox and the Geese.’* By Briton Rivibis, R.A. 

“ Christ in tho House of His Parents.’* By J. E. Mil- - 
LAIS, R.A. 

“ Refurbishing.” By P. H. Calderon, R.A. 

ETCHINGS.— The Etchings for 1883 will include one 
executed specially for tho JOURNAL by the President of 
the Socioty of Painter-Etchers, Mr. F. Seymour Hvdex, j 
entitled “Cowdray.” The other Etchings in progress T 
are:— 

" Quiet rets,” after L. Alma-Tadema, R.A. By C. 0. 
Murray. 

“ Winter Fuol.” By Frederick Slocombe. a 

“ Notro Damo.” By A. Brunet Dr daises. 

“ Homeless,” after A. Marsh. By C. H. Couetey. 

“ Wostininstcr by Moonlight.” By D. Law. m 

“ Blackberry Gatherers.” From a Picture by the late 
G. Mason. 

“ Romeo ami Juliet.” By C. N. Downard. 

Also an Etching by Axel Hermann IIaig. 

*“ Evening in Fimstcrre,” after Jules Breton. By E. • 
Salmon. ^ 

•“ Tho Last Sheaf,” after Llloir. By A. Lalauze. 

*“ An Autumn Evening,*’ after Adjln. By E. Salmon. 

• From the Paris Salon of 1832. q 

REPRODUCTIONS of DRAWINGS.— This 
year they will be chiefly selected from Drawings by Modern 
Masters, commencing with a Drawing of Venice by JOHN 
RUSK1N, Author of 44 Modern Painters.” 

SCULPTURE.— Engravings from Examples of Con¬ 
temporary Work will form one of the attractions of tho 
ART JOURNAL. -i 

SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED SUPPLE¬ 
MENTS .—Two occurrences which will take placer 
during tho coming year appear to call for special notictf 
by this Journal. Tho Amsterdam International Kun* j 

bition, which will open in May next, promises to attain 
proportions which will entitle it to rank with its pre¬ 
decessors at London, Paris, Philadelphia, and Vicuna. 

Tho recont maguificcnt bequest to tho South Kensington 
Museum by the late Mr. John Jones, which will shortly be 
exposed to viow, far exceeds any Art donation that has 
hitherto beon made by a single individual to any nation. 
Under these circumstances, the Proprietors of the ART 
JOURNAL have determined to issue, during several 
months of next year, without extra cost, a SPECIAL y 
ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, in order to supply ih e 
Subscriliers with a complete artistic account of these 
notc.vorthy ovents. 


Publishing Office: 

26, Ivy Lane, Paternosteb Kow, London. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 20, 1883. 

No. 559, New Beriee. 

Thi Kditos cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It it particularly requested that all business 
letter* regarding the tupply of the paper, 
Sfc., may be addreued to the Publishes, 
and not to the Editox. 


LITERATURE. 

A Life of Professor Clerk Maxwell. By 

Lewis Campbell and William Garnett. 

(Macmillan.) 

(Second Notice.") 

The events of Maxwell’s life after taking his 
degree may be summed up as follows. He 
was elected Fellow of Trinity College in 
October 1855, and was at once appointed 
Lecturer in Hydrostatics and Optics. In 
the following year his father died, and he 
accepted the Chair of Natural Philosophy at 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, for which he 
had become a candidate before his father’s 
death, chiefly in order to be able to spend 
his summers uninterruptedly at Glenlair. In 
June 1858, he married Katherine Mary, 
daughter of Principal Dewar, of Marischal 
College. On the fusion of King’s College 
and Marischal College in 1860, the Professor¬ 
ship of Natural Philosophy at Marischal 
College was suppressed; and Maxwell, true 
to his vocation as a professor, became a 
candidate for the chair just then vacated by 
Prof. James Forbes at Edinburgh. His 
candidature there was, however, unsuccessful; 
and in the same year he was appointed to 
the Professorship of Natural Philosophy at 
King’s College, London. With his successful 
rival at Edinburgh, Prof. P. G. Tait, he 
always continued on the most intimate and 
cordial terms. The duties of the professor¬ 
ship at King’s College, involving nine months 
ot lecturing in the year, were somewhat 
oppressive to one whose time was so much 
occupied with independent scientific work; 
and, after holding the office for five years, 
Maxwell resigned it in 1865, and sought the 
quiet of his country home at Glenlair. Here 
he wrote the Theory of Heat and put into 
shape the great Treatise on Electricity and 
Magnetism. He also occupied himself with 
his duties as a country laird, with studies in 
theology and in literature, and with a fairly 
extensive scientific correspondence. Though 
athletic, and an excellent rider, he was no 
sportsman. His retirement was broken by 
yearly visits to London, by a tour in Italy 
in 1867, and by the examinations for the 
Cambridge tripos, in which he took part 
as moderator and examiner. On the 
foundation of the Chair of Experimental 
Physics in the University of Cambridge in 
1371, he determined, after some hesitation, 
to offer himself as a candidate. He was 
appointed without any opposition, and imme¬ 
diately commenced the arduous task of 
superintending the erection of the Cavendish 
Laboratory and of organising its scientific 
equipment. This work was not completed 


till 1874, when the laboratory was formally 
presented by the Duke of Devonshire to the 
university. From this time onward his chief 
occupation was the discharge of the duties 
of his chair, including the superintendence of 
courses of experiment undertaken by assistants 
or pupils, among whom, besides Prof. Garnett 
himself, Mr. Niven and Prof. Chrystal are 
mentioned by him with especial satisfaction. 
He also found time for the laborious task of 
editing The Electrical Researches of Henry 
Cavendish between i771 and 1781. This 
work was published in the month preceding 
his death, which took place on November 5, 
1879. 

The extracts from Maxwell’s letters which 
Prof. Campbell has incorporated in the bio¬ 
graphy contain many interesting details re¬ 
lating to his philosophical investigations, and 
many germs of scientific thought likely, we may 
hope, to become fruitful in other minds. But 
their main interest turns on the development 
of his character, and on the picture which 
they give of his inner life of thought and 
feeling. His humour never fails him; it is 
always innocent, and sometimes even in¬ 
fantine. Occasionally, however, it rises to a 
higher level; and some of his poetic parodies 
of evolutionist ideas deserve to be placed by 
the side of the Phrontisterion of the late Dean 
Mansel, and to be classed among the happiest 
efforts of this fugitive kind of literature in 
recent times. The sincerity and tenderness 
of his nature showed themselves in his warm 
attachment to his friends; the death of one 
of them, Pomeroy, a man of strong character 
and earnest religious feeling, who had entered 
the Indian Civil Service, and was struck down 
by a fever caught from overwork at the 
commencement of the great Mutiny, appears 
to have affected him deeply. 

Maxwell would hardly have been a genuine 
Soot if be had been exempt from a tendency 
to metaphysical speculation, strongly coloured, 
in his case, by the prevailing religious tone 
of his mind. If clearness and distinctness 
are requisites of the first order in meta¬ 
physics—a proposition which we should not 
venture to affirm—it would not be easy to 
assign a high place to the shadowy and half- 
mystical view of the world which at times 
shows itself in his letters. The essays on 
metaphysical subjects reproduced by Prof. 
Campbell are of a more varied character. 
They belong to two very different periods, 
his early and his later days at Cambridge, 
having been contributed to two private essay 
societies, one the famous brotherhood of 
“ The Apostles,” the other a graver associa¬ 
tion of older men, which took the fanciful 
name of “Eranos.” In the metaphysical 
essays of both periods we meet with much 
that has been said by others, but also with 
much that seems to be as new, and as true, as 
the nature of the subject allows. Perhaps 
the most remarkable of these productions 
is the answer to the question, “ Does 
the Progress of Physical Science tend 
to give any Advantage to the Opinion of 
Necessity (or Determinism) above that of the 
Contingency of Events and the Freedom of the 
Will r ” The remarks contained in this essay 
on the statistical character of great parts of 
our knowledge of nature, on the stability and 
instability of systems, and on the singular 


points in the history of any system “ at 
which influences, whose physical magnitude 
is too small to be taken into account by a 
finite being, may produce results of great 
importance,” are of very unusual freshness and 
interest, not, perhaps, as affecting the founda¬ 
tions upon which either party in the great 
controversy have attempted to rest their 
conclusions, but as offering new examples of 
the way in which the points at issue may be 
illustrated by physical conceptions. 

Maxwell, as we have already intimated, 
viewed the doctrine of evolution, or, at any 
rate, the extreme consequences deducible 
from that doctrine when rigorously pressed, 
with marked disfavour. No doubt this dis¬ 
like originated in part from his bias as a 
Christian and a Theist; but it rested also on 
philosophical conviction. Perhaps the mathe¬ 
maticians and mechanical physicists have never 
been so completely carried away by the theory 
of evolution as has been the case with the 
votaries of some other branches of science. 
Having always regarded the state, at any 
given moment, of any system whatever as 
the necessary consequence of its immediately 
preceding state, and therefore of its state at 
any previous time, they were not surprised 
by the extension of the law of continuity 
from inorganic to organic nature; and, having 
also recognised that continuity, though in 
general characteristic of the physical changes 
which we observe, is not, for aught that we 
can prove, a universal characteristic of all 
natural phenomena, any more than it is of the 
mathematical formulae by which we endeavour 
to represent some of these phenomena, they 
were not prepared to admit that there is suffi¬ 
cient evidence to show that the history of the 
universe presents no wholly “new depart¬ 
ures," and no points of discontinuity. As is 
well known, it has been contended that the 
exis ing distribution of energy in the solar 
system is such as to establish the existence, 
at no inconceivably remote period of time, of a 
point of evolutional discontinuity, when the 
present order of things must have sprung from 
some immediately antecedent state not neces¬ 
sarily resembling itself. Maxwell’s partiality 
for molecular mechanics led him, however, to 
attack certain evolutionist theories from a 
different point of view. In the Bradford 
Discourse on Molecules he maintains with 
great eloquence the thesis of Sir J. Herschel 
that “ the exact equality of each molecule to 
all others of the same kind gives it the 
essential character of a manufactured artiole, 
and precludes the idea of its being eternal 
and self-existent; ” and the following on¬ 
slaught on “ pangenesis ” in one of his letters 
to Prof. Lewis Campbell, if not altogether 
convincing as a piece of reasoning, is, at any 
rate, a fair specimen of the vivacity and 
force of his familiar style:— 

“ The easiest way of showing what atoms can’t 
do is to get some sort of notion of what they 
can do. if atoms are finite in number, eaoh of 
them being of a certain weight, then it beoomes 
impossible that the germ from which a man is 
developed should contain (actually, of course, 
not potentially, for potentiality is nonsense in 
materialism, unless it is expressed as con¬ 
figuration and motion) gemmules of everything 
which the man is to inherit, and by which he 
is differentiated from other animals and men— 
his father’s temper, his mother’s memory, his 
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grandfather’s way of blowing his nose, his 
arboreal ancestor’s arrangement of hair on his 
arms, and his more remote littoral ancestor's 
devotion to the tide-swaying moon. . . . Now 
if a germ, or anything else, contains in itself 
a power of development into some distinct thing, 
and if this power is purely physical, arising 
from the configuration and motion of parts of 
the germ, it is nonsense to call it structureless 
because the microscope does not show the 
structure; the germ of a rat must oontain 
more separable parts and organs than there are 
drops in the sea. But if we are sure that there 
are not more than a few million molecules in 
it... there is no room left for the sort of 
structure which is required for pangenesis on 
purely physical principles.” 

If we cannot discover any deep bond of 
union between Maxwell’s religious faith and 
his activity as a man of science, there is at 
least no shadow of contradiction between the 
two; they seem to have subsisted side by 
side, each unaffected by the other, like the 
spiritual and material elements in some systems 
of philosophy. To him religion was not a 
system of thought or doctrine; it was the 
personal love of Christ. Nor was his religious 
creed, as far as it is made known to us, all 
of one piece. We recognise in it the un¬ 
changed simplicity of the early lessons of his 
childhood, and the Scottish familiarity with 
Holy Scripture—a familiarity so great that 
he is always playing with sacred things; and 
it almost seems as if his enfantillage was 
most endeared to him when it came to him 
tripping hand in hand with some Biblical 
allusion. Accompanying this simple faith 
we find frequent assertions, not so much of 
the right, as of the duty, of fearless enquiry 
into sacred things; but there is no evidence 
that Maxwell felt this duty to be incumbent 
on himself personally, or that he ever set 
himself to examine the bases of his belief. 
Again, there is a vein of mysticism in his 
piety, of which affecting glimpses are given 
to us in the brief extracts from his letters to 
his wife; if, indeed, this mysticism were more 
than an effort to realise, in a way which to 
some may seem impossible, the figurative 
language of the New Testament, and to think 
over again, after an interval of eighteen 
centuries, the thoughts of St. Paul and St. 
John. The charge of intolerance which, as we 
learn, was brought against him, we dismiss as 
incredible. The nobleness and generosity of 
his nature, the kindliness of his heart, the 
depth of his affectionateness, the elevation of 
character which kept him free through life 
from low and sordid aims, from personal dis¬ 
putes, and from paltry controversies—these 
qualities, we are willing to believe, were born 
in him, and would have been the same had 
he lived and died a freethinker. But his 
religious faith may well have imparted a 
warmth and glow to these great gifts of 
nature. At any rate, it sprang from no root 
of bitterness, and bore no fruits of supersti¬ 
tion. It was the source of unnumbered acts 
of charity and kindness; it enabled him to 
comfort and sympathise with others; it 
sustained him through an agonising illness, 
and in the immediate prospect of death. We 
feel, as we lay the volume down, that, where 
we looked for the biography of a natural 
philosopher, we have also found the record of 
a saint. Henbt J. S. Smith. 


The New Medusa, and other Poems. By 
Eugene Lee-Hamilton. (Elliot Stock.) 

The power which every capable reader of 
Oods, Saints, and Men must have recognised 
in Mr. Lee-Hamilton is still more apparent in 
The New Medusa, though it cannot be said 
that its manifestation is likely to give universal 
pleasure. The author has made no secret of 
the fact that the phrase about learning in 
suffering and teaching in song is, in his case, 
no metaphor, but the expression of a grim 
reality. And the Introduction, which is not 
the least good piece in the book, states the 
case clearly enough. 

11 What work I do, I do with numbed, chained 
hand. 

With scanty light, and seeing ill the whole, 

And each small part, once traced, must ohange- 
less stand 

Beyond oontrol. 

" The thoughts oome peeping, like the small black 

mice 

Which in the dusk approach the prisoner’s bed, 
Until they even nibble at his slice 
Of monldy bread. 

11 The whole is prison work : the human shapes 
Are snob fantastic figures, one and all, 

As with a rusty nail the captive scrapes 
Upon his wall.” 

After this confession no one need expect rose- 
pink and sky-blue from Mr. Hamilton’s pencil, 
and they will not get either. “The New 
Medusa ” is the story of a woman found chained 
on board a deserted vessel. One of her 
captors, or rescuers, struck with her beauty, 
buys her from his companions, and falls 
desperately in love with her, till at last he 
finds that her hair changes nightly to snakes. 
He kills her; we do not think we should have 
killed her, but that is a matter of individual 
taste, and, as such, irrelevant. The important 
point is that Mr. Lee-Hamilton has rendered 
tbe nightmarish atmosphere of the story 
excellently. His art is not quite perfect; 
there are lapses into the colloquial and 
bathetic here and there, such, especially, as 
the use of “ I’ll,” “ we've,” and so on, which 
a little pains might have smoothed out. But 
this lack of application of the file is probably 
due in part to the writer’s physical trials. 
The “ Idyl of the Anchorite,” which tells how 
a solitary, brooding constantly on ghostly 
enemies and temptations, mistook a belated 
traveller for a fiend, and drove her out to the 
night and the frost and the wolves, is also 
good, but would have been better if it had 
been in iambic decasyllables, which Mr. Lee- 
Hamilton can write with not a little stateli¬ 
ness and power, rather than in the very 
trying anapaestic tetrameter, which, in nearly 
all hands, sometimes lumbers and sometimes 
slips into burlesque. A similar objection 
(that the metrist is not master of the 
metre) may be thought to apply to two 
so-called ballads of the “ Plague of Florence ” 
and the “ Sack of Prato,” though each 
has merits. But the best piece of the book, 
to our thinking, is “ The Raft.” In this, 
the actor (and teller of the tale) commits in 
a half-dreamy fashion, and without any dis¬ 
tinct or deliberate purpose, a hideous crime 
by cutting adrift, in a rapid and dangerous 
river, a raft which has been moored to the 
bank, and on which travellers are sleeping. 
Here, as elsewhere, the workmanship is not 
flawless, but the imaginative power which 


reproduces and dramatises a certain mood of 
mind is very noteworthy. It is in this faculty 
of what may be called psychography, of 
drawing the landscape of moods with atmo¬ 
sphere and environment suitable and complete, 
that Mr. Lee-Hamilton’s poetic power chiefly 
consists. But this very fact and the occa¬ 
sional flaws in detail which have been noticed 
make him rather difficult to quote. Land¬ 
scapes of any kind are not satislactorily to be 
“ sampled ” by the square inch. At the end 
of his book, however, he has something more 
quotable in the way of sonnets. Two of these 
seem worth giving. 

“ LIVE S GAME. 

" Life’s Evil Genius with the sunless wing 
And onr white Guardian Angel sit and play 
Their silent game of skill from day to day, 

Where thoughts are pawns, and deeds are queem 
and kings. 

And every move on that strange chessboard 
brings 

Some change in us—in what we do or say ; 

Till with our life the winner sweeps 

The last few pawns to whioh his rival oliogf. 

We seem permitted, ever and anon, 

To oatch a glimpse of that great fatal game 
By whioh our soul shall be or lost or won. 

We watch one move, then turn away In shame ; 
But though we lack the courage to look on. 

The game goes on without us all the same.” 

“ SKA-81IELL M0BMCBS. 

“ The hollow sea-shell whioh for years hath stood 
On dusty shelves, when held against the ear 
Proclaims its stormy parent; and we hear 
The faint far murmur of the breaking flood. 

We bear the sea. The sea ? It is the blood 
In our own veins, impetuous and near, 

And pulses keeping pace with hope and fear 
And with our feelings’ every shifting mood. 

Lo ! in my heart I hear, as in a shell. 

The murmur of a world beyond the grave, 
Distinot, distinct, though faint and far it be. 
Thou fool; this eoho is a oheat as well,— 

The hum of earthly instincts; and we crave 
A world unreal as the shell-heard sea.” 

Both these are good, but it is curious that 
Mr. Lee-Hamilton’s pessimism has in the 
second made him prove a great deal too 
much; for the sea-shell has actually inhabited 
the “ august abodes,” though the particular 
evidence of its inhabitation may be a delusion. 
So that his parallel, instead of being an argu¬ 
ment against, is an argument for, pre-existence 
and immortality. It would be almost heart¬ 
less to say that his book has given us pleasure, 
for its appeal lies mainly, if not wholly, in the 
faithful revelation of the author’s pain and in 
the reproduction—not in the mere vulgar 
fashion of the realist, but with something of 
the artistic treatment which nightmare and 
delirium themselves apply—of his sufferings. 
But this is a kind of art of which it is hardly 
selfish to prefer vicarious to direct enjoyment. 

Geobob Saintbbuby. 


“The Founders of the Indian Empire.” 
lord Clive. By Col. G. B. Malleson. 
With a Portrait and Four Plans. (W. H. 
Allen.) 

At first sight it would seem that there was 
ho point as to whioh human experience was 
more agreed than as to the good fortune that 
attends great men. In the adage that repre¬ 
sents Fortune as the tutelary deity of the 
strong—which was current before the birth of 
modern Europe—down to the saying of 
Napoleon about the “ big battalions,” we 
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seem to have a continuous testimony to the 
certain connexion of merit with good luck 
—that is, with a prosperity which is sup* 
posed to be of the sort contributed by 
causes beyond the man’s control. Yet, if 
this be the true interpretation of proverbial 
philosophy, there is a significant hint rustling 
through the pages of history that another 
law than this has been at work; and Juvenal 
—one of the keenest observers of a particular 
phase of human affairs—has put that hint 
into literary form. When he says “ nullum 
numen abest si sit prudentia; nos te, nos 
facimug, Fortuna, deam,” he expresses (in the 
compact Roman way) the principle that great¬ 
ness is independent of luck. And that is the 
real truth of the case. Instead of luck 
coming to those who are able to command 
success by their own wisdom and firmness, 
it is rather the rule that luck is not an 
element in their achievements. Luck is for 
the weak and foolish; for those guileless 
lambs and those unthrifty revellers who stray 
unheeding among the pitfalls and precipices 
of life without forethought and without 
vigilance. Rut what sane student of affairs 
can suppose that hazard had much to do with 
the careers of Julius Caesar or Cromwell, of 
Frederick of Prussia or the late Duke of 
Wellington ? 

This truth is strongly illustrated iu the Life 
of Lord Clive just produced by Col. Maileson. 
It would be difficult to conceive a career less 
influenced by what is commonly called chance. 
Nothing seemed to prepare Robert Clive for 
greatness. Who could have foresoen, when 
the idle, ugly, ill-tempered clerk went into 
his room at Madras to attempt his own life, 
that he was destined to stand forth as a great 
commander at the age of twenty-six, and to 
found an empire in his thirty-second year? 
The oatlines of the marvellous portrait are 
well known. In the optimist delineation of 
Sir John Malcolm, and in the dazzling black- 
and-white sketch of Macaulay, the features 
are still the same. It is not Col. Malleson’s 
fault if he throws little more light on the 
study of Clive’s personality; but his book 
has its use. To him and to Mr. W. W. 
Hunter in our own day is chiefly due that 
rehabilitation of India as a source of literary 
interest which was begun by Lord Macaulay. 
And the book before us continues the good 
work by giving the purely Indian aspect of 
Clive’s doings; while by an excellent style 
and attractive treatment it shows, further, 
that this aspect is one to which men may 
turn their eyes without danger of being sent 
to sleep. 

The author was well prepared for his 
undertaking. His History of the French in 
India was pronounced by the Edinburgh 
Review to be “ alike attractive to the general 
reader and valuable to the special student.” 
This was published in 1868, and the re¬ 
search and candour then employed have in¬ 
spired the author in repeating the exciting 
tale. But in what follows a new task arose ; 
and here we meet with a skilful summary of 
the best evidence on Clive’s independent 
career, drawn up by one thoroughly acquainted 
with India, and experienced both as a soldier 
and a diplomatist. These advantages, added to 
a long literary apprenticeship and familiarity 
with modem thought, have led to a very 


complete account of Clive, his victories of 
peace no less than his triumphs in war. 
Col. Maileson does not spare his hero when 
there is question of the laws of ethics or of 
honour. But he feels, and he makes his 
reader feel, that, though Clive was unable at 
first to resist the evil spirit of the place and 
time, he lived to rise superior to that spirit. 
Before the close of his Indian career, Clive 
realised, both for himself and others, an 
almost perfect standard of official purity; 
and he is entitled to the full credit, because 
that standard did not exist before, and has 
existed ever since. 

The concluding chapter is especially 
original; and it will be appreciated by all 
those who care for more in an historical work 
than the mere humdrum of the chronicler. 
This chapter forms, indeed, an adequate study 
of the very peculiar character of Clive ; and 
this even though it may not thoroughly ex¬ 
plain what is the perhaps inexplicable com¬ 
plication of that abnormal character. The 
star that influenced Clive up to the period 
of his last return to his native land had 
been long ago named by Juvenal. That 
star failed him at this crisis ; but how expect 
prudence to guide one who was dizzy with 
every kind of elevation, iu frightful health, 
undermined by a habit of opium-eating, sur¬ 
rounded by enemies weak enough each, but 
combining as a pack of wild dogs combine to 
pull down a royal tiger ? It is notable that 
his great nature remained. Cross-examined 
by a hostile tribunal, he 

“ displayed a dignity and resolution that could 
not fail to command respect. His bearing was 
the bearing of a proud man, standing on his 
right, assailed by men whom he had righteously 
baffled. He admitted and justified, all that he 
had dime,” 

If his imprudence had brought him to this, 
his better qualities sustained him. He stooped 
to none of those excuses which are the resource 
of weaker natures. “Under similar circum¬ 
stances he would act similarly.” At last the 
flesh, rather than the spirit, gave way. 
Before he was fifty he had sunk under a com¬ 
plication of maladies, finally perishing, as 
was generally believed, by an act of suicide. 

The book is one of undeniable value; 
certain crudities of style are apparent, but 
none that cannot be corrected with little 
difficulty in another edition. Such phrases, 
for example, as “a future dangling on the 
horizon ’’argue either inadvertence or a languid 
state of the imagination; the future may 
glitter, or it may threaten, on the horizon, 
but it cannot be said to dangle on it. There 
is also here and there a use of the nominative 
absolute that is rather unpleasant. The 
following is one instance:—“Held by the 
enemy the English would fight at great 
disadvantage.” Here it is not the English 
who were to be held, but some buildings; and 
all ambiguity might be avoided by the addi¬ 
tion of three short words—“ If they were,” &c. 
Of such slight and rare blunders one should 
say with Horace, “ I will not be offended at a 
few blots,” and candid criticism will only 
notice them for the author’s sake and in a 
spirit of friendliness. The great questions in 
regard to an historical work are, Does it add 
to our knowledge of an important subject ? 


does it display unremitting research, good 
faith, a sound moral judgment P In the case 
of Col. Malleson’s Lord Clive these questions 
must all be answered in the affirmative. 

H. G. Keenb. 


Studies in Russian Literature. By C. E. 

Turner. (Sampson Low.) 

As we have already had occasion to observe 
in the Academy, the English public are 
taking a growing interest in that vast country 
called Russia. Mere descriptive works of 
travel have ceased to satisfy their curiosity; 
accounts of the thought and mind of the 
Russian people are asked for; and so Mr. 
Turner has generously come forward to 
supply the demand. When we first set eyes 
on his neat little book of just 389 pages we 
confess to having felt a slight flutter; it 
raised our hopes. Here was evidently the 
kind of work required—a short, concise 
treatise on Russian literature, not long enough 
to be tedious, and yet not so short as to be 
bald. But, on perusal, we were reminded of 
that clergyman who was complimented by his 
bishop on the brevity of his sermon, and who 
exultingly replied, “ You see, I did not wish 
to be tedious.” “ Oh! but you were tedious,” 
was the cruel rejoinder. Although it is 
scarcely possible for any work on Russian 
literature to be utterly dull, still Mr. Turner 
is not as entertaining as we had hoped to 
find him. His sense of proportion appears to 
be defective; he has failed to group his 
authors with a due regard to their respective 
literary importance; nor has he shown their 
influence on literature or compared them 
with each other and with foreign writers. 

In literature, as in science and in art, there 
is such a thing as progress, and we can 
always see reflected the spirit of the age 
and the tendency of mankind at a certain 
period in the writings of the time. Looking 
back on the history of literature, we shall 
find a certain international community of 
ideas pervading the republic of letters; we 
shall find that the ideas of one nation are 
borrowed by another, assimilated, and then 
again borrowed by the nation from which 
they had been taken; and we shall see 
waves of thought advancing and receding 
with the history of human progress, one wave 
of ideas succeeding another and sweeping 
over Europe. It becomes, therefore, a matter 
of great interest to learn in what manner 
Russian thought has been influenced by foreign 
civilisation, and to what extent foreign civilisa¬ 
tion has in turn been influenced by Russian 
literature. Of this, Mr. Turner does not tell 
us anything ; nay, he does not even show us 
the relative value of the various authors to 
their own country, he has omitted some of 
the most prominent of these, and has even 
put those whom he enumerates in wrong order. 
Thus he places Gogol (born 1810), who is the 
representative of the realistic school and the 
father of a new departure in Russian literature, 
before Pushkin (born 1799) and Lermontoff 
(born 1814)—the one the last remnant of that 
satirical classicism of which Pope may be 
regarded as our latest exponent, the other a 
gloomy misanthrope and pessimistic admirer 
of Byron. Certain phases of modern Russian 
thought are left entirely unrepresented. The 
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dreams of the Panslavist, for instance, which 
are at present giving Europe so much un¬ 
easiness, have no place accorded to them. 
Yet Panslavism has lately lost one of its 
champions in DostoyeffVky, an author of great 
talent, even genius, who might well have found 
a niche in these “ Studies.” Another vigorous 
writer, the idealist of Nihilism, Tehernishev- 
sky, is also conspicuous by his absence. Surely 
these two schools of thought are neither in¬ 
significant nor uninteresting. Count Tolstoy, 
the depictor of Russian family life, Pissemsky, 
the Zola of the North, and, the greatest 
of all, Tourguenieff, are none of them dealt 
with. On the other hand, we find seven¬ 
teen pages given to Jukovsky, and seventy- 
three pages literally thrown awav on Lomo- 
nossoff, Kantemir, Catherine II., Sumaro- 
koff, and Von Viezin. Jukovsky was only a 
translator of German ballads; and, though he 
deserves notice for having introduced the 
romantic school to the Russian public, he is 
hardly important enough to deserve a whole 
chapter to himself. Nor can we see why 
Catherine II. should have a chapter. Few 
Sovereigns are placed in circumstances favour¬ 
able to literary composition, and Catherine, 
surrounded by admirers, autocratic ruler of 
an empire, was none of these exceptions. 
She lacked both the patience and the art to 
become a great author, though as a ruler she 
may well compare with our own Elizabeth. 
To foreign readers, Pushkin will probably 
long remain the central figure in Russian 
literature, alike for the smoothness of his 
versification, the polish and refinement of his 
wit, and the charming simplicity of his style. 
Though it is by his Evguenie Oneguine (which 
has been translated into English verse by Col. 
Spalding) that he is best known abroad, 
Pushkin aspired as a dramatist to become 
the Shakspere of Russia, and some critics 
have even fancied the disciple has excelled 
his great master. We are not prepared to 
oonaider his claims to so proud a position, 
but we had expected to find something on a 
point so interesting to English readers in 
Mr. Turner’s book. 

Another question interesting to the English 
mind is the influence of religious thought on 
Russian literature. It is well known that the 
attitude of Russian writers has been generally 
hostile to the religion of their country, nor has 
an example of piety always been set them by 
their rulers. Nevertheless, the Slavonic mind is 
eminently religious; and the contempt observ¬ 
able in these authors is mainly traceable to 
impatience of ecclesiastical formalities. This 
opens a wide field for speculation, especially 
when we remember that the history of English 
literature, from Caedmon downwards, is closely 
connected with that of religion. On this 
subject Mr. Turner is also silent. 

It is pleasant to turn from these faults of 
omission to the undoubted merits of the 
book. Mr. Turner lays no claim to originality, 
and honestly acknowledges his indebtedness 
to Russian critics; but, within the limits 
which he has set himself, he has done his 
work most conscientiously. His translations 
of Russian poetry are, we think, very happy. 
The following is from NekrasofTs “Jack 
Frost with the Red Nose,” or “ Red-Nosed 
Frost ” as Mr. Turner translates it. It is the 
chant of the wailers over the death of a 
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peasant. The peculiar wild Russian feeling 
has been admirably preserved. 

“ Whither, darling dove, with thy dark blue wings 
Hast thou flown far away ? 

In manly beauty, in stature, and in strength, 

In all the village thou hadst ne’er thy peer. 

«• To the sire thou wert a counsellor sage, 

To the labourer in the field a helping mate, 

To the guest thou gavest the bread and salt of 
welcome, 

To wife and ohildren thou gavest thy love. 

“ Wherefore didst thou make thy stay so short ? 
Wherefore hast thou, love, deserted us ? 

Thou didst reconsider thy first thought, 

Thou didst reconsider with the damp, cold earth, 
“ Thou didst reconsider and ordain that we 
Should remain orphaned in the world, 

As we wash thee now, not with water fresh, 

But with our hot and burning tears. 

** Thy aged mother will die with weeping ; 

Thy father cannot live alone ; 

Like the foreat-birch lopped of its tuft 

Is the housewife iu the house without her mate. 

• • » • » 

“ Food of our eyes ! unfold thy hands, 

Look np with thy falcon glance. 

Shake thy silken looks, 

Open tby sweet month ! 

“ Then for joy we would boil 
The honey and strong drink, 

Would seat thee at table ; 

Eat, longed-for and our darling ! 

“ Then would we stand before thee 
Our bread-giver and hope of home, 

Nor ever take our eyes from off thee, 

And would greedily devour thy sweet words.” 

Had Dickens ever such sincere homage paid 
him as was involuntarily rendered to Gogol ? 
Pushkin says:— 

“I am told that once, when the publisher 
went into the press-room where the Eveningi 
was being printed, the type-setters began cover¬ 
ing their mouths with their hands iu order to 
stop giggling. The foreman explained to the 
surprised publisher the reason, of this strange 
conduct by telling him that the workmen, while 
setting up the type, were almost dying with 
laughter.” 

We hope this is only the forerunner of a 
more elaborate and more critical work on the 
same subject. It is certainly a valuable hand¬ 
book preparatory to the study of Russian 
literature ; and, as such, we have no hesitation 
in recommending it. 

E. A. Bkailey Hodcetts. 


The Teacher's Prayer-Book : being the Book 
of Common Prayer, with Introductions, 
Analyses, and Notes. By Alfred Barry. 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 

The appearance of this volume, together with 
the announcement that a work having, as it 
would seem, a similar aim is about to be 
published, under a learned array of editors, 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge, goes to indicate a demand for a popular 
and yet accurate and trustworthy commentary 
on the Book of Common Prayer. 

I have examined Canon Barry’s work with 
much interest, and can say, with certain 
reservations noted below, that it is well done. 
The scope of the book may be best described 
in the words of the author :— 

“ In the introductions and notes to The Teacher’s 
Prayer-Book I have endeavoured to keep strictly 
to the object indicated by the title; and, with¬ 
out any attempt at original research or ex¬ 
haustive treatment, to supply to Churchmen, 


and especially to those who have to give 
religious teaching, some knowledge of the 
origin, the principles, and the substance of the 
Prayer-Book, which they are continually using:, 
and which, perhaps through that very famili¬ 
arity, is apt to be imperfectly understood.” 

It will be seen that this volume does not aim 
at being a manual for professional students 
of Anglican theology. For the liturgical 
originals, and the minuter details of history, 
students will, as heretofore, naturally turn to 
such works as Palmer's, Blunt’s, and Procter’s, 
which last-named writer has, I may say in 
passing, made his book in its later editions 
much more accurate and valuable than it was 
at first. But I am sure that even profes¬ 
sional students will find much that is in¬ 
teresting and useful in Canon Barry’s little 
book ; and I would refer more particularly to 
the excellent manner in which the rationale 
of the services is treated. Another feature 
worthy of commendation is the occasional 
criticism (as it seems to me almost always 
just) on the liturgical and literary merits and 
deficiencies of several parts of the services. 
For example, Canon Barry sees in the General 
Thanksgiving “ some faint indication of the 
didactic tendency common in the prayers of 
that period ”— i.e., the period of the Restora¬ 
tion. Again, he observes on the epithets 
“ religious and gracious,” applied to the 
Sovereign in the Prayer for Parliament, that 
they are “ a departure from the sound rule, 
elsewhere observed, of refraining from the 
attribution to the Sovereign of any personal 
qualities.” It may be noticed in this con¬ 
nexion that in the Prayer for Parliament as 
it now stands in the Prayer-Book of the 
Church of Ireland these epithets have given 
place to “ our Sovereign Lady the Queen.” In 
a similar way. Canon Barry comments on 
the characteristics of the style of the 
ancient Collects and of the style of those 
composed in modern times. The unhappy 
change of address in the Collect for the 
Sunday afier Ascension Day, in that for 
the fourth Sunday in Advent, and in the 
“ Prayer for the Queen’s Majesty ” are duly 
noted. But that sore burden, 41 Dearly 
beloved brethren, the Scripture moveth us,” 
<Sc., is passed by without the censure which 
its incongruity iu a service now well known 

d6S6rV68. 

The short notices of the “ Black-letter ” 
holy days are excellently done, the chief points 
of interest, historical or legendary, being 
rightly hit off. On St. Mary Magdalene's 
Day, Canon Barry, in the spirit of careful and 
independent criticism which is seen through¬ 
out this little book, remarks, “ Why a com¬ 
memoration so reasonable and spiritually 
instructive was dropped in 1552 does not 
appear.” 

Canon Barry remarks that, 

“ since the Church of England has taken the 
bold and exceptional course of requiring not 
only (as in the old Canons) that the Athanasian 
Creed should be studied by the clergy, but that 
it should be heard and repeated by the people, 
it is incumbent on her members to study, and 
on her ministers to teach, its true meaning.” 

One may be able to assent to this statement 
without being able to accept Canon Barry’s 
explanations of the “ true meaning.’’ Thus 
we are told that Quicungue vult salvus 
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esse should be translated “whoever desires 
to be in the way of salvation'' and that 
similarly ver. 28 should run “ He, therefore, 
that will be in the way of salvation, let him 
thug think,” Ac. “ Let him thus think ” may 
do well enough, but, however much we may 
appreciate the motive that prompts the above 
rendering of salvus esse, I cannot doubt the 
old rendering is the true one. The old 
rendering was retained, 1 observe, by the 
Committee of the Upper House of Convoca¬ 
tion in the amended translation appended to 
their valuable Report (1872); and the study 
both of the Latinity and of the theology of 
the fifth and sixth centuries will leave little 
doubt that salvus here must be taken in the 
sense in which it is used in the Vulgate at 
Matt. x. 22, xix. 25, 1 Cor. iii. i5, Ac. 
Canon Barry does not say a word on what 
may be taken as certain, that the Reformers 
had a Greek text before them from which 
they translated; and, so far as I know, all 
the Greek texts read <ru>0rjvai. And this fact 
as to a Greek text having been adopted by 
the Reformers will, when examined, further 
show that the “ believe rightly ” (of ver. 29) 
and the absence of “ and firmly ” from ver. 42 
are not “ imperfections in the translation'' as 
we are told by Canon Barry. The Reformers 
may have made an error in selecting the 
Greek rather than the Latin text; but this 
does not involve imperfections in translation. 
Again, what does Canon Barry mean by 
saying the question of the date of the Qui- 
cunque is partly determined by the considera¬ 
tion of “the insertion of the et Filio” in 
ver. 23 P “ Insertion Is there a shadow 
of evidence to show that these words were 
ever absent from the Quicunque vult ? I 
am compelled to think that Canon Barry’s 
discussion of the Athanasian Creed does not 
show so many signs of care as most other 
parts of his work. Even curious slips of the 
pen, or press, have been here allowed to stand 
uneonected. The original of ver. 1 we are 
told is “ Qui [sic] vult salvus esse; ” and 
Charlemagne is made to present a copy of the 
At h anas i a n Creed to the Pope in a.d. 722, 
while, in fact, the great Emperor was not 
bora till twenty years later. The reference 
is, I suppose, to the Vienna Psalter. 

Canon Barry quite misstates the facts when 
he tells us (p. i36) that, according to the 
best authorities, the word “ mass ” is “ derived 
from the Ite, missa est, of the dismissal of those 
not admissible to the Communion.” Litur- 
giolists would be truly glad to have pointed 
out to them any instance in which that well- 
known formula was used in the dismissal of 
“those not admissible to the Communion.” 
The connexion of missa with missio may be 
admitted; I only object to the inaccuracy 
of statement indicated above. Students of 
English Church history will be curious to 
know what new evidence Canon Barry can 
have for the very strongly expressed statement 
that “ it is all but certain that Pope Pius IV. 
offered to sanction ” the Prayer-Book of 1559 
“ if only his supremacy could be recognised 
in England.” 

A few minor errors have escaped the 
vigilance of Canon Barry, and of Archdeacon 
Cheetham, to whose supervision the sheets 
were submitted. The response, “ The Lord’s 
name be praised,” was not added, as we are 


told (p. 39), in 1604, but in 1662, having 
previously appeared in the Scotch Service- 
Book of 1637. Archbishop Hermann’s Oon- 
sultatio is again and again referred to. Con- 
sultatio is, I suppose, Canon Barry’s rendering 
into Latin of the word “ Consultation ” ap¬ 
pearing in the title of the English trans¬ 
lation ; but the title of Hermann’s book 
is “ Simplex ac Pia Deliheratio," &e. The 
little slip of speaking of the “Diocletian 
persecution ” occurs three or four times. 
The Golden Numbers (p. 31) appear in the 
margin of the Calendar not up to April 25, 
but, of course, only up to April 18. The 
obsolete word “ alloweth ” (from allaudarc ) in 
the Baptismal service does not mean merely 
“sanctions,” but “approves of,” as we have 
it in the Latin of 1560 quin mayni pendat, 
and in Bright and Medd’s admirable version 
quin ei pcrgratum sit. In the words “ sung 
or said" instead of “said or sung” Canon 
Barry (p. 50) finds an indication of the 
original musical character of the Litany. 
How little weight is to be attached to the 
order of these two words may be gathered 
from a comparison of the rubrics before the 
Apostles’ Creed at matins and at evensong. 
The one has “ sung or said,” the other “ said 
or sung.” 

In form. Canon Barry’s book is something 
like Messrs. Beamont and Campion’s Prayer- 
Book Interleaved. The text of the Prayer- 
Book appears on the right, as the book lies 
open, and the comment on the left. But, 
when the matter demands it, Canon Barry 
has not restricted himself to the limited space 
afforded by a single page. 

I avoid discussing Canon Barry’s treatment 
of the “ burning questions ” in the interpreta¬ 
tion of rubrics, Ac. I will only say his tone 
is very free from party spirit. 

John Dowden. 


The Fowler in Ireland. By Sir R. Payne- 
Gallwey, Bart. (Van Voorst.) 

This book consists of an account, from the 
sportsman’s point of view, of the wild fowl of 
Ireland, and a series of chapters giving full in¬ 
structions how to select and work the punt-gun, 
by which they may be shot in great numbers 
either on the open sea or in estuaries. There 
is thus a pleasing flavour of our old friend 
Col. Hawker in the second part; while the 
first half of the book resembles a regular 
history of native birds, qualified with a dash 
of that enthusiastic wUd-fowl shooter, Mr. 
St. John. Over and above these character¬ 
istics, the Irish sportsman will find many 
useful hints on the shooting which the 
numerous loughs and arms of the sea furnish 
round his island, and particular instructions 
on the netting of plover and ducks. In short, 
it forms a valuable supplement to the Natural 
History of Thompson and the more restricted 
account of the birds of Belfast Lough by 
Mr. R. L. Patterson. The reader might be 
inclined to smile at the Hibernian classifica¬ 
tion which, in a book devoted to wild-fowling, 
includes a chapter on the mammals of Ireland ; 
the information which it contains, however, 
is so valuable, inasmuch as many exaggerated 
statements have been made upon Irish quad¬ 
rupeds, that a perusal immediately represses 


any inclination to levity. Thus we learn that 
a breed of wild goats of extreme swiftness 
and shy habits has taken possession of the 
wild cliffs of Dingle Bay, much as Mr. Col- 
quhoun tells us used to be the case on one of 
the islands in Loch Lomond. The red deer only 
lingers in a wild state in Kerry. The roe deer 
is, and seems always to have been, unknown. 
The wild cat and squirrel are also not in¬ 
digenous. Curiously enough, the weasel, dor¬ 
mouse, short-tailed field mole, and several 
other British mammals are never found in 
the sister island. St. Patrick did his work 
thoroughly. 

Among other curious information given in 
this book are some statements about the relics 
of the Spanish Armada. Carronades, with the 
arms of Spain yet visible on them, have been 
cast up by the waves at Spanish Point in 
Clare. 

“To this day chairs and tables, chests, and 
plank doors formed of old mahogany are to be 
met with in fishermen’s hovels, black with age 
and smoke, rickety with constant mending, 
wear and tear, but yet sound in the wood. 
The admiral’s table, large and massive, with 
the royal arms and its chasing in perfect 
preservation, I have seen in the hall of Dromo- 
land Castle.” 

Some of the shipwrecked sailors intermarried 
with the Irish, and the dark features not un¬ 
common among the natives of the West coast 
are supposed to be due to this infusion of 
Spanish blood. The same story is told, we 
may add, of the exclusive little fishing village 
of Beer in South-east Devon. Whatever 
else the fowler in Ireland may shoot, let him 
spare a swan. A superstition of the country, 
which is new to us in Western folk-lore, 
although it finds a counterpart in the belief of 
many jungle tribes in India respecting the 
tiger, affirms that departed spirits, perhaps of 
close kith and kin, are imprisoned in the form 
of swans. Extreme misfortune, it is supposed, 
will befall the man who kills a swan, and 
Sir R. Payne-Gallwey thinks it wise in this 
matter to defer to the prejudices of the 
people. 

The ornithology of Ireland, so far as the 
birds are concerned which are most likely to 
rise before the fowler’s gun, is minutely 
examined, hints and directions for stealing up 
to each species being appended. The birds 
themselves are frequently figured, so that the 
merest tyro could scarcely be at a loss 
in identifying the contents of his game-bag. 
Calm weather is the best for the fowler’s 
art; in wind and fog the birds become rest¬ 
less. A continued frost drives away some 
birds, and falls with cruel severity on many 
which remain to do battle with it. The 
author is doubtless right in his assertion that 
two varieties of the common wild duck are 
found in Ireland, those bred in the country and 
immigrants. This is the case in Scotland 
also. His account of capturing wild fowl by 
means of a decoy is full and yet lucid, even 
more so than that contained in Rev. R. Lub¬ 
bock’s Observations on the Fauna qf Norfolk. 
Although extremely popular with our fore¬ 
fathers, this system is unsuited to the present 
day, save in rare localities. We know of two 
or three spots in Lincolnshire where it may be 
seen in operation, and there are, it seems, three 
decoys in Ireland. Sir R. Payne-Gallwey’s 
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illustrations enable the whole method to be 
easily comprehended. His account of the 
mode in which the tame decoy ducks ought to 
be fed is amusingly particular. . It must be 
only at twilight, whenthe wild birds are away 
foraging for themselves, which will render the 
tame ducks sufficiently hungry to prompt 
them to do their proper work next day. They 
must not be kept too hungry, however, else 
their flapping rush across the pond will alarm 
their wild brethren; while, if too well fed, 
they will not oome at all to the decoy-man’s 
whistle. 

Wild-fowling on a wintry night among 
masses of ice, with a ruffling sea showing that 
a storm is brewing in the Atlantic, cannot be 
altogether a warm or a safe pastime off the 
West coast of Ireland. If a man will try it, 
the author recommends a low double punt, in 
which the fowler lies at full length with his 
finger on the trigger of a heavy punt-gun 
secured by rope breeching before him, while 
his friend, also at full length on the bottom of 
the punt, gently propels the craft by two short 
hand-paddles towards the unsuspeoting fowl, 
as if it were a log of wood drifting down 
upon them. After the roar of the big gun, 
a few crippled birds may be stopped by 
the aid of a shoulder-gun, and then one or 
both fowlers must plunge into the water and 
struggle over beds of soft ooze to secure the 
victims. Occasionally a rival gunner may 
fire at the punt (as has happened to our 
author), mistaking it, in the uncertain light, 
for a “ company ” of wild-fowl riding on the 
waves. Yet sportsmen wax enthusiastic on 
the charms of this diversion, and we have 
known of a case where a man well advanced 
in life eagerly set to work, constructed his 
own punt, provided proper gear, and was very 
suooessfnl in his nocturnal paddlings. Inde¬ 
pendently of the present disturbed condition 
of Ireland, as neither fisherman nor hunter 
is allowed to amuse himself in peace, 
more than ordinary difficulties would attend 
the efforts of an Englishman who Bhould 
attempt to shoot wild-fowl on the Irish estu¬ 
aries. A race of native professionals exist 
on all of these suitable bays and waters for 
wild-fowl which look with peculiar suspicion 
upon the arrival of even an Irish sportsman 
among them. To avert the evil consequences 
of their jealousy it is necessary to keep these 
native gunners in pleasant temper, and they 
must be appeased with a liberal share from 
the strange fowler’s bag. To fire in revenge 
near wild-fowl which he was about to stalk, 
and thus to keep them altogether out of the 
locality, is the least inconvenience, to use a 
mild term, which an English sportsman need 
apprehend at their handB. The many details 
and figures of this book will prove useful to 
everyone who handles a gun against our 
native wild-fowl. No more suitable book for 
a country house can be imagined during the 
long winter evenings. We must not conclude 
without special commendation of Whymper’s 
illustrations; while the fact that the author 
has taken counsel with Mr. J. E. Harting, 
himself no mean authority on shore-shooting, 
is sufficient warrant for the trustworthiness 
of his natural history. Lindley Murray, 
however, might have been called in, here and 
there, with advantage. 

M. G. Watkins. 


■ CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Ogilvit's Imperial Dictionary. New Edition, 
carefully Bevised and greatly Augmented. 
Edited by Charles Annandale. YoLIV. (Blackie.) 
Our vocabulary of praise would fail us if we 
tried to say all that we really think of this 
dictionary. A somewhat searching use of the 
earlier volumes has entirely tended to confirm 
the very high opinion which we have more than 
once already expressed. Now that the last 
volume stands on our shelf, we feel as if a no 
light share of our own editorial responsibility 
had been transferred to stronger shoulders. 
Students of the English language are still 
anxiously waiting for the appearance of the 
first part of the great dictionary of the Philo¬ 
logical Society ; and we have beard it whispered 
that they will have to wait till the autumn. 
But, in the meanwhile, hard-worked members of 
the literary profession cannot over-estimate the 
obligation they owe to Mr. Annandale. Nor 
should the publishers be forgotten. In redeem¬ 
ing punctually their promise of issuing the 
four volumes within twelve months, they have 
set an example to all their brethren. It must 
be a deserved source of pride to them that the 
Americans have made arrangements with them 
to bring out this edition of Ogilvie as the 
standard dictionary in the country of Webster, 
especially as the last edition suffered there 
from piracy. 

The editors of the Bibliographer (Elliot 
Stock) have been perfectly successful in their 
endeavour to make it “ both interesting as a 
current magazine and valuable as a permanent 
work.” If it be taken up oasually from a 
reading-room table, it is certain to interest all 
who have any care for old books, old libraries, 
or even the literary gossip of the day; and few 
who possess any books at all will fail to find in 
the records of sales, or the notes and news, or 
the correspondence oolumns something that 
will send them to their own shelves, and 
possibly suggest an enquiry that may produoe 
instructive and valuable results. But, in 
addition to this matter of more or less ephemeral 
interest, the second volume of the Bibliographer 
contains an unusually large number of artioles 
of permanent importance as solid contributions 
to knowledge. Among these are Mr. W. M. 
Oonway on the Wood-outters of the Netherlands; 
Notices of the Genevan Bible, by the Bev. N. 
Pocock; Mr. Gomme’s Bibliography of Books on 
Local Government; Mr. Solly on The Whole Duty 
of Mam ; Dr. Heinemann’s Bibliographical List of 
the English Translations and Annotated Editions 
of Goethe’s “ Faust; ” Mr. Tawse's admirable 
Monograph on James Watson, the Edinburgh 
Printer; Mr. Ashbee’s List of London Signs of 
Booksellers and Printers; and Mr. Hutt’s “ La 
Boohefouoauld and his English Translators.” 
Many other articles of scarcely less interest 
might be cited; but the titles of these will prob - 
ably suffice to prove that the editors have been 
singularly successful iu providing bibliographers 
with original artioles of wide range and of high 
value. For ourselves, we must confess that, 
sinoe the appearance of this magazine, we have 
taken a new interest in bibliography, which, 
if not as “ musical as is Apollo's lute,” is at least 
not so “ harsh and crabbed as dull fools 
suppose,” and may very often, if studied in a 
scientific spirit, throw a light not to be derived 
from any other source on questions of political 
and social, as well as of literary, importance. 
Finally, it must be said that few publications 
testify to such competent and careful editorship 
as this younger brother of the Antiquary. 

C. Sonnets by C. Authors. Edited by Henry 
J. Nicoll. (Edinburgh: Macniven and Wallace.) 
Next after the writing of sonnets, there is no 
such curious idiosyncrasy as the collecting of 
them. How many of these collections have 


appeared within the past ten yean, we have 
not precisely calculated; but we should 
estimate the number to be about one per 
annum. This latest has the peculiarity of 
giving but a single specimen from each sonnet- 
writer. Of the selections everyone will have 
his own opinion; but nothing can be said in 
favour of the topsy-turvy arrangement of 
living poets. The volume attracts by its tiny 
size and by the style of its paper and type. It 
is, perhaps, owing to the binder that many of 
the sonnets on opposite pages have not been 
made to “ range.” 

In Flotsam and Jetsam (W. H. Allen), Mr, T, 
G. Bowles, who describes himself idyllioally ai 
a “ master mariner,” has published, in all good 
faith, some very tedious reading. Mr. Bowlee 
is fond of the “ grand, solemn, serious sea; ” he 
is also proprietor of a yacht; on his cruises he 
is given to decorous meditation ; and the result 
is Flotsam and Jetsam. For the “ writings ” it 
contains he pleads that they “ are not mere in¬ 
ventions ; ” they are “ the expression of what 
was struok out of me in the conflict between the 
realities of the sea and the fancies of the 
shore.” “ That,” he adds with dignity, “ is 
my only excuse for them.” Applied to the 
composition of these exercises in reflection, the 
excuse is good and valid enough. Whether it 
applies with equal suooess to their republication 
is another matter. On consideration, we do not 
believe that it does. Mr. Bowles discourses of 
ships and sailors, and the goodness of God, and 
the virtues of garlic, and the comforts of death, 
with a certain thoughtful vagueness which is the 
reverse of impressive. Always he seems on the 
point of saying something; but the something 
somehow never gets said, and the effect produosd 
is not dissimilar to that of Lord Burleigh’s 
soliloquy. If writing Flotsam and Jetsam were 
the inevitable oonsequenoe of keeping a yaoht, 
then, in the interests of the raoe, yachting were 
a pastime to be rigorously suppressed. That 
such a consequence is possible should make all 
yachtsmen mend their ways and reflect. It 
adds one more to the dangers of the deep; it 
may persuade a number of people to avoid 
seafaring as a doubtful speculation, and content 
themselves with what Mr. Bowles, in his 
seamanlike ardour, is pleased to call “the 
trivialities, the meannesses, and the confusions 
of land life.” 

Social Wreckage : a Be view of the Laws of 
England as they affect the Poor. By Francis 
Peek. (Isbister.) This work has much to 
recommend it it is not the hasty publication 
of a writer who is only partially acquainted 
with his subject. Some years ago Mr. Peek, 
then a member of the London School Board, 
brought out a treatise, entitled Our Land and 
Our Boor, which was very favourably received, 
and out of that smaller work the present 
volume has grown. If there is any mistake it 
is on the aide of omission, for, in the book 
before us, we see signs of exoessive compression; 
and this is to be regretted, considering the 
magnitude of the object whioh the author has 
set before him. “ The object of this book," he 
says, “ is not to plead lor oharity, but simply 
for justice—justioe from the strong in dealing 
with the weak, from the rich towards the poor. 
Yet, even with the materials used, a very strong 
case is made out against our present poor-laws. 
That the system, as now constructed, is bad is 
probably very generally recognised; but works 
like that now before us are wanted to show how 
really bad it is, and how easy it would be to 
mend it if class interests were not involved. 
We oannotsay that the first chapter, entitled 
“ The Influence of a Nation’s Laws on _ its 
Moral Character,” is the best. The question, 
which is one of world-wide importance, is 
argued on a somewhat narrow basis; nor does 
the author bring to bear euob historical 
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illustration as would show that the influence 
of law is felt very deeply. Still, so far 
as the English poor-laws are _ concerned, 
their baneful influence is very fairly Bhown. 
The main facts in the case against the 
existing poor-laws seem to be these: They are 
built on the wrong lines and tend to foster 
pauperism and discourage providence; they are 
aggravated by the folly of the existing licensing 
lavs and by the irregular and inconsistent 
administration of justioe, the criminal law being 
peculiarly faulty in this respect; the laws 
relating to women (their persons, not their 
property) are immoral and unjust; and the 
system of educating pauper ohildren is in¬ 
defensible. On this last point Mr. Peek’s 
Appendix gives valuable information in a con¬ 
venient form. It is simply astounding that the 
boarding-out of pauper children is not more 
generally adopted. But boards of guardians 
are not receptive of improved methods of poor- 
law administration; if they were, perhaps we 
should not hear that a large metropolitan parish 
in South London has lately resolved on building 
new schools for pauper children at an estimated 
cost of £60,000. The author does not say 
much on the question of women guardians of 
the poor, whioh might well have attracted 
his attention. Serious efforts are now being 
made to induoe qualified women to offer them¬ 
selves for election; and a society with this 
object, whioh owes its origin to the enterprise 
of a lady member for the Lambeth division of 
the London Sohool Board, has already had con¬ 
siderable suooess. In the case mentioned above, 
where it is intended to incur a large expendi¬ 
ture on pauper sohools, we believe that the lady 
members of the board were only beaten by a 
narrow majority on their counter proposal for 
the adoption of the boarding-out system. 
Social Wreckage is a book which ought to be 
in the hands of every guardian throughout 
England and Ireland. 

Zoological Sketches: a Contribution to the 
Outdoor Study of Natural History. By Felix 
L. Oswald. With Thirty-six Illustrations by 
Hermann Faber. (W. H. Allen.) Despite its 
imprint, we have no hesitation in affirming that 
this book is of American manufacture from 
cover to cover. This is not said by way of 
reproach, but merely to reoord a fact that ought 
to have been* stated. In truth, the get-up of 
the volume worthily corresponds to the interest 
of the contents. Since Frank Buckland is 
gone, we know no writer who possesses a more 
intimate knowledge of the ways of wild animals 
and of half-domesticated pets than Mr. Oswald. 
To knowledge, acquired both at first and second 
hand, he adds a vivacious style and very 
ingenious reflections, so that those who once 
open his pages will not be oontent until they 
have read every line. The first title of the 
book is more accurate than the second. We 
venture to think that the author originally 
intended to give a narrative of his experiences 
among the wild creatures of Mexico and Central 
America ; and no doubt this would have 
tuppiied an interesting volume by itself. But 
when he once began on animals, his passion for 
the subject led him on to pour forth all his 
treasures new and old. The reader ought not 
to complain, ..though the distinctive value of 
the book may be lessened. We should like to 
<[uote from Mr. Oswald’s good stories; but 
unfortunately we have been unable to find one 
short enough, _ We must content ourselves with 
protesting against the use of the word “ baboon” 
as applied to Indian monkeys (chap. v\.,passim), 
and against such Latin as “natura si furca 
expellas ” (p. 241, note). The illustrations are 
better as wood-cuts than as drawings. 

A' Lady's Drive from Florence to Cherbourg; 
or, Santo, Lucia, and Co.: Where They Stayed, 
and What They Paid. By Ella Hunter (Black¬ 


wood.) From the time of Ida Pfeiffer down¬ 
wards (not to quote illustrious living examples) 
this century has abundantly shown that there 
are no suoh travellers as unprotected ladies. 
They undertake what few men care to do, and 
always accept hardships, great and small, with 
a frolic welcome. Above all, they possess the 
supreme gift of being able to tell their stories 
with an easy pen, and take their readers captive. 
This book is of tiny size, and the journey it 
describes (though of a novel character) was 
almost destitute of incident. Yet, in its way, 
it may worthily compare with the big travel 
books that we have lately received from more 
famous women. A courageous heart, rising 
above physical ailments that would have crushed 
most of us, at once attracts sympathy ; and 
the record of petty details is worked into a 
narrative whioh is not exciting, but which it is 
impossible to skip or to lay down. 

Old Norse Fairy Tales. By George Stephens 
and H. Cavallius. (Sonnenschein.) These tales 
are charming in their way, and it is a way that 
most of us like. They have been taken down 
from the lips of Swedish peasantry, and this 
guarantee of their genuineness is in itself a 
recommendation. That they should be altogether 
new discoveries in folk-lore is not to be expected. 
They are but gleanings from a field that has 
been well reaped; and we meet with many old 
friends, including “ Jack the Giant Killer,” 
whose very successful trick with the hasty 
pudding we read of twice in this volume. Never¬ 
theless, new or old, the stories are full of fancy 
and humour, are tolerably translated, and have 
some tolerable illustrations by Mr. Lundgren. 
One of the best stories is that of the three old 
fays who performed the tasks required of a 
princess ignorant of the arts of housewifery by 
the very practical mother of the prinoe who 
wished to marry her. Not only was the mother 
deceived, but the princess was, by a wonderful 
stroke of luck, relieved from all domestic duties 
for the rest of her life. Not a very good moral 
this, we fear; but, fortunately for the enjoyment 
of children, the code of morality in Norse fairy 
tales is not quite the same as that of their every¬ 
day life. 

Messrs. W. H. Axlen have issued together 
two military books, both bound in scarlet and 
adorned with appropriate emblems. The one— 
Pen-and-ink Sketches of Military Subjects, by 
“ Ignotus ”—is a reprint of articles that have 
appeared in the Saturday Bevieto during the 
past half-dozen years. Though it cannot be 
said that they cover the entire field, or go very 
deep in their criticism, yet they come well out 
of the test of being read continuously. The 
general tendency of the writer is to adopt a 
fair mean between the old and new sohools, 
and by so doing he adds greatly to the weight of 
his own suggestions. The other book —Scraps 
from my Sabretasche, by George Carter Stent— 
is much more presumptuous, and perhaps more 
clever. It describes, with manifest veracity, 
and also with some bumptiousness, the life of 
a trooper in a light-dragoon regiment some 
twenty-five years ago. As that period happens 
to include Sir Hugh Bose’s campaign in Central 
India, we are permitted to see what a private 
soldier did during the suppression of the Mutiny. 
The story would not prove altogether pleasant 
reading for our Indian fellow-subjects. Both 
these books are so badly bound that they have 
come to pieces on the first reading. 

Beowulf and the Fight at,Finnsburg. Trans¬ 
lated by James M. Garnett. (Boston, U.S.) 
This, the fourth English or first American 
translation, possesses no literary merit what¬ 
ever, nor is it close enough for a “ crib,” 
though it may possibly be of some slight service 
to those students of Old English who do not 
possess (as they ought) the “ Almayne tonga,” 
for it embodies the corrections and readings of 


Heyne’s fourth edition (1879), and gives a fair 
bibliography of the whole subject. The trans¬ 
lator’s own views on the chronology and 
composition of the two epics are neither novel 
nor convincing, though they are, it must be 
granted, very modestly set forth. A good 
English word-for-word rendering, of Beowulf 
and the Burning of Finsborough would be help¬ 
ful to many anthropologists who cannot read 
these poems in the original; and if Dr. Garnett 
would thoroughly remodel his rendering with 
this end in view, he might produce what he 
certainly has not given us here—a really useful 
book. For the general reader, Col. Lumsden’s 
is probably the best English version, while the 
student will undoubtedly prefer the prose of 
Kemble. Now that an excellent reprint of the 
MS. (A Holder’s) may be had for “ the compara¬ 
tively modest sum of eighteenpence,” while 
the facsimile reprint of the Early-English 
Text Society is shortly expected, we may, 
perhaps, look forward to a fresh English criti¬ 
cal edition of these two favourite poems. For, 
though there are other and earlier pieces of 
Old-English verse which, to our mind, are quite 
as important and more beautiful than Beowulf, 
these have never gained the general attention 
which, from various oauses (especially the 
exaggerated views of its age and the idea that 
it gives a picture of very primitive Teutonia 
life), has been accorded to this ninth-century 
poem. Moreover, Beowulf, in its present state, 
shows clear evidences of artificial and inartistic 
remodelling, its few exquisite “ purple patches ” 
being divided by colourless lengths of prosiness 
and repetition. The Finsborough fragment is 
from a finer and, one would say, an earlier 
poem, bearing a close and remarkable relation 
to Biarka-mal. 

Archibald Campbell Tait: a Sketch of the 
Public Life of the Late Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury. By A. C. Bickley. (Nisbet.) This 
little book is very nicely printed and got up 
(especially when we consider the rapidity with 
which it must have been produoed), but there 
our praise must stop. It is idle, we know, to 
rotest against the publication of premature 
iographies; but we decline to read beyond the 
first chapter when we find (p. 7) that “ the 
Reform Bill opened the House of Commons to 
all who would subscribe to the Oath of Alle¬ 
giance,” and (p. 10) such an illimitable blunder 
as “ the Hebdominal Board.” 

We have received from Messrs. Blackwood a 
copy of the second edition of the seventh volume 
of Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea, which 
contains a new Preface, and in which the foot¬ 
notes are relegated to an Appendix. This 
Preface is divided into two parts, one giving a 
summary of the recent operations in Egypt, 
the other replying to a criticism made on the 
first edition. Mr. Kinglake's style, whether in 
description or argumentation, is a formed style 
against which it was long ago useless to remon¬ 
strate. The substance in the present oase does 
not come to much. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Our readers will be interested to learn that 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. are likely to begin 
publishing an illustrated monthly magazine in 
the course of the present year. 

The Life of the late Archbishop of Canterbury 
is, we hear, to be written by his son-in-law aud 
private secretary, the Bev. Randall T. Davidson, 
in conjunction with the Bev. W. Benhani, 
formerly Vicar of Addington, and much in his 
Grace’s confidence. The biography will be 
founded on abundant material left by Arch¬ 
bishop Tait in the form of letters and diaries. 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co, will be the pub¬ 
lishers, 
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We are informed that three volumes of the 
late Lord Lytton’s Life, Letters, and Literary 
Remains may be expected to appear in the 
oourse of next spring. They will contain, in 
addition to his autobiography, a selection from 
his earlier unpublished writings, together with 
portraits, facsimiles of MSS., and other illus¬ 
trations. The narrative of the author’s literary 
life will also be continued by his son in these 
volumes. 

We hear that Mr. Froude is now passing 
through the press the Letters and Memorials 
Jane Welsh Carlyle, which Carlyle had hims 
prepared for publication. The work will fill 
three volumes. 

Messrs. Longmans will publish next week 
a new work by Prof. Max Muller, containing 
the lectures delivered by him last year at 
Cambridge. The leotures number seven in all; 
and their value has been increased by a consider¬ 
able number of notes and illustrations. One of 
these notes draws a comparison between the 
treasures unearthed by Dr. Schliemann at 
Mycenae and similar finds on the Oxus; another 
traces the various names of the cat; another 
treats of Indian texts illustrative of the Deluge. 
The longest of all, extending to nearly a 
hundred pages, expounds a somewhat startling 
theory with regard to the date of Sanskrit 
literature. Prof. Max Muller has arrived at 
the conclusion (in which, we believe, he would 
have been entirely supported by the late Dr. 
Burnell) that the whole of Sanskrit literature, 
excepting the Vedas and the earliest Buddhist 
texts, was written since the fourth century of 
our era. The dramas of Kalidasa, such as 
“ Sakuntala ” and “ Urvasi,” whioh have 
hitherto been referred to the first century b.o., 
are relegated to the sixth century a.d ; and the 
LawB of Manu, which Sir William Jones placed 
cire. 1280 B.C., are assigned to a date not earlier, 
and possibly much later, than the fourth cen¬ 
tury a. n. Prof. Max Muller’s book is to be 
called What Can India Teach Us t 
Mb. Freeman intends to collect into a 
volume his “ Impressions of the United States,” 
which have already appeared in various maga¬ 
zines. 

Mb. Leslie Stephen has had printed a 
tentative list of names beginning with A which 
it is intended to insert in the new Dictionary of 
National Biography. According to a rough 
oaloulation, the total number must amount to 
about 850, beginning with Aaron, a Welsh 
martyr of the fourth century, and ending with 
the late Prof. Aytoun, of Edinburgh. We ob¬ 
serve that it is proposed to place peers under the 
name of their families, not that of their titles. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen will be glad to send copies 
of this list to any persons disposed to help, and 
to receive from them corrections and oilers of 
contributions. 

Messrs. Remington will publish next month 
a novel by a new writer, which we have reason 
to anticipate will attract some attention. It is 
to be called In a Vain Shadow. 

Mb. Sidney L. Lee will give a fuller account 
of Lord Berners than has hitherto been ac¬ 
cessible in his Introduction to his edition of Huon 
of Bordeaux., part 1, which is nearly ready for the 
Early-English Text Society. The Introduction 
will also contain a general view of the Charle¬ 
magne Romances on the Continent and in 
England, with a special description of Huon. 
Mr. Lee’s Prefatory Note promises a reproduc¬ 
tion of a family portrait of Lord Berners which 
his descendant, the Hon. Tyrwhit Wilson, will 
allow to be photographed and engraved by 
Dawson's process. 

The Clarendon Press will publish very shortly 
an edition of the Institutes of Justinian, in two 
volumes, by Mr. J. B. Moyle, Fellow and Tutor 
of New College, Oxford. The second volume 


contains only a translation; the first consists of 
the text, introductions, commentary, and ex¬ 
cursus. The commentary is in the form of 
foot-notes; the excursus, which are ten in 
number, are upon topics which require a some¬ 
what longer treatment than could be given in 
that shape, or of whioh there is little or no 
notice in the text. The longest of these, some 
thirty pages in length, is upon the earlier 
history of the Roman civil procedure; other 
subjects dealt with in the same way are posses¬ 
sion, obligations, and some of the “jura in re 
aliena.” The General Introduction, which 
covers more than seventy pages, treats of the 
evolution of the Roman legislative machinery 
and kindred matters ; there are also short intro¬ 
ductions to the several books, explaining the 
system upon which Justinian classified the 
private law of Rome, summarising the contents 
of each, and pointing out the principal legal 
changes which had taken place between the 
times of Justinian and Gaius. There is a full 
textual Index, and a second one to the general 
matter contained in the introduction, notes, and 
excursus. 

Messrs. RrvTNGTONS have in the press, and 
will publish immediately in their “ Rugby 
Series” of Shakspere’s Plays, an edition of 
“ Othello,” with notes, by Mr. E. K. Purnell, 
master of the “line” class at Wellington 
College. “Othello” is the play set by the 
Civil Service Commissioners for the next 
entrance examinations at Woolwich and Sand¬ 
hurst. 

Longman's for February will contain “ The 
Irish Peasantry,” by Mr. Justin McCarthy; 

“ A Mountain Tulip,” by Mr. Grant Allen; 

“ Ballade of the Happy Hunting-Grounds,” by 
Mr. A. Lang; “My Books,” by Mr. Austin 
Dobson; and a dog story for children, by Mr. 
F. Anstey. 

We hear that Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co. 
will issue in March the first number of a new 
monthly magazine entitled the National Review. 
The size will be royal ootavo, and the price 
2s. 6d. In politics the Review will be strongly 
Conservative. 

“ John de Cotmoi, Conqueror of Ulster,” 
is the title of a paper which Mr. J. H. Round is 
about to commence in the Antiquarian Maga¬ 
zine, and which is expected to throw some fresh 
light on an obscure episode in Irish history. 

Sib Gavan Duffy’s new work, entitled 
Four Years of Irish History, lSJfj-Jf), being a 
sequel to Young Ireland will be published by 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co. about 
the 1st of next month. 

Messrs. Abel Heywood and Son, of Man¬ 
chester, will shortly publish a volume of stories 
from the pen of Mrs. G. Linnaeus Banks, 
under the title of The Watchmaker’s Daughter, 
and other Stories. Mrs. Banks has also nearly 
ready lor the press another novel, entitled For¬ 
bidden to Marry. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co. are about 
to bring out a cheap and carefully revised edition 
of Mr. W. H. Brereton’s The Truth about Opium. 
The author has added not only the evidence 
collected at Ichang by Mr. Donald Spence, but 
also many extracts from an important work 
on the relations between England and China, 
written by Don Sinibaldo de Mas, envoy-extra¬ 
ordinary from the ex-Queen Isabella to the 
Emperor of China. 

Messrs. Wilson and McCormick, of Glas¬ 
gow, announce that the new edition of Sir 
Arthur Helps’s Thoughts in the Cloister and the 
Crowd will be published next Wednesday, 
January 24. 

On Saturday, February 17, the first number 
of a national illustrated Scottish weekly, devoted 
to social, musical, dramatio, and sporting aifairs, 


entitled The Chiel, will appear in Glasgow. 
Mr. Harry Blvth is editor, and Mr. M. Fitz¬ 
gerald, of the Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic 
News, the principal artist. 

We understand that Mr. Ernest 0. Thomas 
has consented to continue his honorary services 
for one year more as editor of the Monthly Notes 
of the Library Association, which will, for the 
future, be published, in a wrapper, by Messrs. 
Davy and Sons, of the Dryden Press, entirely 
at the expense of the Association. 

In a few days will appear a second edition of 
The Scottish Poets, Recent and Living, by Mr. 
Alexander G. Murdoch, author of several 
volumes of poetry and popular Scottish stories. 
The new edition will be illustrated with portraits, 
and,will be published by ;Mr. Thomas D. Morrison, 
of Glasgow. 

Mb. William Andrews, secretary of the 
Hull Literary Club, author of Historic York¬ 
shire and other works, is contributing to the 
Bath Herald and other provincial newspapers a 
series of articles entitled “ Gibbet Lore,” which 
will be reproduced at an early date in an illus¬ 
trated volume. 

The Derby Mercury now devotes a column 
every week to the publication of “ Odds and 
Ends about Derbyshire.” 

A Children’s Lending Library (of over 
2,000 volumes) in connexion with the Free 
Public Libraries, was opened at Nottingham last 
week by the mayor of the town. Towards its 
establishment and maintenance Mr. 8. Morley 
has given £500. 

Mr. Burnett, of Montrose, will shortly pub¬ 
lish a new library edition of John O’Amha, 
and. other Poems, by Mr. George Beattie. The 
original illustrations are to be used for the 
work. 

Mr. Josefh Hughes announces that hence¬ 
forth the Governess will be issued weekly, and 
the price reduced to one penny. The first num¬ 
ber of the new and enlarged series will be 
published on January 26. 

The following present or former members of 
Exeter College, Oxford, have been elected 
honorary fellows of that society:—William 
Jacobson, Bishop of Chester, formerly Regius 
Professor of Divinity; Lord Chief Justice 
Lord Coleridge; James Anthony Froude; 
William Ince, Regius Professor of Divinity; 
Edward Burne Jones ; and William Morris. 

Of four prizes in Roman Law, Jurisprudence, 
and Private International Law awarded on the 
recent examination by the Council of Legal 
Education, two have gone to natives of India— 
£25 to Satyendra Prasanna Sinha, and £10 to 
Shapurji Kavasji San j ana. 

The annual Report of the Leeds Public 
Library, just issued, contains the following 
candid paragraph:— 

“The return of Issues for 1881-82 shows a decrease 
upon that of the previous year, which may be 
accounted for by the improved state of trsde in 
the town, and also by the decision of the oora- 
mittee to discontinue the purchase of three-volume 
novels." 

A comparative table is appended to the Report, 
giving the figures for several great public 
libraries. Boston, U.S., comes easily first, with 
404,221 volumes, an issue of 1 , 040 , 558 , and an 
expenditure of £28,090; then Manchester, with 
100,769 volumes, an issue of 1 , 065 , 853 , and an 
expenditure of £11,000; then Liverpool— 
volumes, 121,315; issue, 1,251,576; expendi- , 
ture, £13,000; then Leeds—volumes, 117,231; 
issue, 662,018; expenditure, only £4,700. 

We learn from the Hungarian papers that i 
the Emperor-King has conferred the title of 
Royal Councillor on the veteran philologist, , 
M. Paul Hunfalvy, ordinary member and 
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librarian of the Hungarian Academy, in recog¬ 
nition of his services in the fields of science and 
of public instruction. 

The 10th of November in the present year 
will be the four-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Martin Luther. The event will be 
characteristically celebrated in Germany by the 
appearanoe of the first two volumes of a com¬ 
plete and definitive edition of the Beformer’s 
works, which has been long in preparation 
under the auspices of the Prussian Ministry of 
Worship, and the editorship of Pfarrer Knaake, 
of Drakenstedt. It is expected that three 
volumes will appear in eaoh subsequent year 
until the completion of the edition some ten or 
twelve years hence. Herr Bdhlau, of Weimar, 
will be the publisher. 

The Germans have hitherto been known as 
good readers only, but it seems that they have 
of late also become good book-buyers. A fifth 
edition of Prof, fibers’ new novel, Ein Wort, 
was called for within eight days after the day 
of publication. 

Bunsen’s library has been presented by his 
son, Baron George von Bunsen, to the library 
of the High School of Korbach, in Waldeck, in 
which old town (now scarcely more than a 
village) Bunsen was born in 1791. 

Ijt Mr. Hall Caine’s Recollections of Rossetti 
there appears a letter from the poet combating 
a theory (which Mr. Caine presumably 
advanced as his own) that Coleridge meant, in 
the sequel to “ Ohnstabel,” to show eyes in 
the breasts of the witch. Mr. Caine has now been 
reminded of the familiar story about Shelley, 
that an apparition of the witoh with eyes on 
her breasts occurred to him while hearing the 
poem read, and that, startled by the ides, he fled 
out of the room. Mr. Caine is, of course, 
satisfied that this incident is the unacknow¬ 
ledged source of the theory Bossetti combats, 
though (as it could hardly occur to Bossetti to 
borrow from such a quarter) he thinks the 
story, however familiar, must have been quite 
unknown to him when he wrote. 

Corrections. —In Mr. J. J. Aubertin’s transla¬ 
tion of Camoens’ sonnet “ To Violeta,” printed 
in the Academy of December 30, the following 
corrections should be made:—In 1. 1, for 
“adorned” read “all adorned;” in 1.4, for 
“ wood ” read “ the wood.” Also, in the third line 
of an English version of a stanza by Goethe, 
which appeared in the last number of the 
Academy, for “ timber-dry ” read “ tinder-dry.” 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

The New York Critic, which was founded in 
1880, and has rapidly risen to the front of 
American literary papers, changes, with the 
new year, from a fortnightly to a weekly issue. 
As a weekly, it will have no rival except the 
old-established Nation ; and that is politio&l as 
well as literary, and, in addition, has now 
become the weekly edition of the New York 
Evening Post. Any further comparison between 
the two papers we do not intend to draw, for 
we read both of them with interest and profit. 

Mr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jun., the 
inheritor .of an illustrious name, has been 
appointed to a seat on the supreme judicial 
bench of Massachusetts at the early age of 
forty-one. He is the editor of what is now the 
standard edition of Kent’s Commentaries. 

Mr. W. M. Griswold, the famous maker of 
indexes to ourrent periodicals, who is also 
known as “ Arthur Yenner ” and “ Q. P. Index,” 
has received the appointment of assistant- 
hbrarian in the national library at Washington. 

Congress seems unable to make up its mind 
what to do with its library, to which the 
copyright Jaw gives a copy cf every book pub¬ 


lished. The total number of volumes at Wash¬ 
ington now amounts to about 480,000, which 
are somehow stowed away in a space designed 
to hold 180,000. Five or six years ago it was 
proposed to erect a magnificent new building at 
the cost of twelve million dollars. But discus¬ 
sions arose about the site and about the cost. 
Only the other day the House of Bepreseutatives 
decided that the expenditure must be limited 
to two million dollars. It is now suggested 
that a plain, fire-proof structure can be provided 
at the rate of three dollars per volume. 

It appears that a considerable number of the 
Petrarchs at the recont Sunderland sale (always 
excepting the Botticelli illustrations acquired 
for the British Museum) were bought by Prof. 
Willard Fiske, librarian of Cornell University, 
who has issued a new edition of his Catalogue 
of Petrarch Boohs, with his new acquisitions as 
an addendum. The best Petrarch library in 
existence is Btated to be that of Domenico 
Bossetti at Trieste. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and Co., of 
Boston, have in the press The Voyage of the 
“Jeannette,” being the journal of the late Lieut. 
Do Long, edited by bis wife. The journal is 
supplemented by a biographical sketch, and by 
the testimony of the survivors of the expedition. 

The Boston Literary World (which, by-the- 
way, always takes about a month to reach us) 
contains i>i its number for December 15 a 
bibliography of Poe. This, however, oonsists 
only of editions of his works published in the 
United States, and of translations into French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, and Greek. We 
fancy that the list of translations is by no 
means complete. 

The Nation of January 4 gives prominenoe to 
a letter from Mr. Frederick W. True, librarian 
of the national museum at Washington, oom- 
plaining of the practice of antedating on the 
title-page books published towards the close of 
the year. As he justly says, this is a 
serious offence in the case of scientific works ; 
but we are not prepared to support his state¬ 
ment that the practice is on the increase in 
England. Nor can we agree with him that it 
would be an improvement to put the month on 
the title-page as well as the year. A still 
greater offence, which he does not refer to, is 
that of issuing books without any date at all. 

The same number of the Nation contains a 
highly complimentary notice of Prof. Butoher’s 
recent inaugural lecture at Edinburgh. 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

It is stated that Louis Blano wrote, while in 
Eogland, a history of the Salons of the eigh¬ 
teenth century. But the MS. was burned 
during the time of the Commune, together with 
the correspondence of Louis Blano with George 
Sand, and with Louis Napoleon while imprisoned 
at Ham. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Society 
des Gens de Lettres, under the presidency of M. 
hdmond About, the list of the members was 
gone through according to age. There were 
tound to be one member above ninety; four 
above eighty, including MM. Victor Hugo and 
Paul Lacroix; forty-two above seventy ; and 
sixty-seven above sixty. 

At a recent meeting of the Academia des 
Sciences morales et politiques, a paper was 
read by M. Picot upon the “ Depot legal ’’—that 
is to say, the obligation upon every printer in 
France of sending to the Government two copies 
of every work issued. The rule dates from the 
time of Francois 1.; but, as with our own 
corresponding rule—at least until the reign of 
Panizzi at the British Museum—it has always 
been flagrantly evaded. For example, the 


translation of Statius by Corneille, though often 
quoted, no longer exists even in the Bibliothfeque 
nationale. Since It90, the right of literary 
property, or copyright, has been made to depend 
upon this deposit, as is the case also in Kuglaud. 
In 1881, the obligation was definitely fixed 
upon the printer, subject to a fine of from 16 
to 300 frs. The objection to this is that a book 
may be manufactured by more than one printer, 
or may be partly printed abroad. The question 
of books printed for private circulation still 
presents difficulties. 

Tnu popular French journalist, M. Catulle 
Mendos, was a party in two judicial proceedings 
that were decided in Paris last week. In the one 
case it was held that his new paper, the Revue 
populaire, was not an infringement of the title of 
the established Vie populaire ; and, in the other 
case, that his “ Chroniques,” contributed to the 
Petit Parisien under the pseudonym of “ Claude 
Frollo,” prevented him from contributing under 
the same pseudonym to another paper. The latter 
question was complicated by the fact that M. 
Victor Hugo had authorised M. Mendos, and 
him alone, to adopt this name from Notre-Dame 
de Paris. Nevertheless, it was held that the 
paper in whioh the pseudonym was first used, 
and not the user, possessed a sort of copyright 
in it. We are not aware that the right of 
property in a pseudonym has ever come up for 
discussion in this country. 

Prof, E. Michaud, of Bern, has published 
(Paris: Charpentier) the first volume of an 
elaborate historical work upon Louis XIV. and 
Innocent XL, which will require three more 
volumes for its completion. It is based upon 
special researches at the Frenoh Foreign Offioe. 

The sale of the library of the late Benjamin 
Fillon takes place at Paris on the 22nd and 23rd 
inst. 

Our learned contemporary, the Livre, was 
guilty of a curious blunder the other day. It 
quoted from a Paris daily paper what purported 
to be the baptismal certificate of Descartes, 
bearing date 1644. As a matter of history, the 
philosopher was born in 1596, and died in 1650. 

The Comddie franqaise has recently elected 
four new members, so that its composition is 
now as follows: ten societaires to the extent of 
a full share—MM. Got, Delaunay, Maubant, 
Coquelin alnS, Febvre, Thiron, Mounet-Sully, 
Worms, Mdmes. Madeleine Brohan, Jouassain; 
then come Mdlles. Beiohemberg and Baretta, 
who are each entitled to ten twelfths of a 
share; MM. Laroche and Barre, each with 
ten twelfths and a-half ; Mdlles. Bartet and 
Edille Biquier, with eight twelfths; Mdile. 
Broissat, seven twelfths and a-half; Mdme. 
Jeanne Samary, seven twelfths; M. Coquelin 
cadet, six twelfths ; Mdile. Tholer, five twelfths 
and a-half; Mdile. Lloyd and M. Prudhon, 
five twelfths; Mdile. Dudlay, Mdme. Pauline 
Granger, and M. Sylvain, four twelfths. The 
value of a full share is 1,000 frs. a-month ; but 
it is estimated that certain special payments in 
the nature of benefits raise the income of the 
leading actors to about double that amount—say 
£1,000 a-year. In addition, they are not pro¬ 
hibited from attending entertainments at private 
houses. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

TnE retrospective portion of the ,first number 
of Le Livre for the new year contains three 
articles, all of interest, though rather touching 
the accidents and skirts of literature than 
strictly literary. The first treats of Napoleon 
the First’s librarians ; the third, of the library of 
the Paris Conservatoire. In the oonrse of this 
last, the author, M. Pougin, mentions a matter 
which might perhaps be cleared up by enquiry 
in England. It seems that, in the plundering 
of Italy under the Directory, several chests of 
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fifteenth- and sixteenth-oentnry MS. music were 
packed up at Venice. But the city fell for the 
time into our hands, and nothing has been 
heard of them since. M. Fetis, with some sim¬ 
plicity, expected to find them at the British 
Museum, being apparently ignorant that our 
national collections of art and literature do not, 
as a rule, consist of loot. It is, of course, too 
probable that the contents of the chests were 
simply destroyed by some ignorant person—an 
argument against international pilfering of 
such matters. The most attractive artiole, how¬ 
ever, is M. Forgues’ aooount of M. Camille 
Bogier, who, though perhaps not very well 
known in England, is known to at least some 
J» nglishmen as a book illustrator of the romantio 
period, and a vivid reproducer of Oriental life 
and soenery. This article is fully illustrated. 

The Theologiach Tijdachri/t for January is 
chiefly devoted to New Testament controversies. 
Dr. Blom discusses the difficult phrase rik <rroix«r« 
to0 ititr/iov (Gal. iv. 3, Ool. ii. 8, 20); Dr. Loman 
concludes part i. of his very radical “ Quaes- 
tiones Paulinas,” examining the external argu¬ 
ments for and against (!) the genuineness of 
the Epistle to the Galatians; Dr. Meyboom 
finds the supposed allusions in the Apocalypse 
to Jesus Christ and to St. Paul “ very question¬ 
able.’’ Several notices of German books not 
yet well known in England deserve attention, 
especially those of Weizsiioker’s version of the 
New Testament into the dearest and most 
intelligible modern German and Thoma’s 
Die Geneaia dee Johannea-Evangelinma. The 
latter work, in particular, must, from the 
account of, it, be a most important addition 
to that sober and solid criticism which bases 
itself on a thorough and minute exegesis. Long 
as it is, owing to its comprehensiveness, it is 
said to be distinguished by condensation—not 
too common a quality of German literature. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

AIAZ 

In St. Andrew’a Hall, Cambridge, 
December 1,1882. 

Clift la eaoh dark and thiokly peopled age 
'Twixt our low time and Man's supremest height. 
And through the varied vista oomea to-night 
A moment’s vision of the Attle stage ; 

Athene visits us with counsel sage, 

A hero tells the seoret of his might. 

The book of life is opened in our sight, 

With here its fair and there its blotted page. 

O people wise and human, strong and free ! 

O well-filled life, in all thy fulness oalm ! 

O Greece! teaoh us to walk where thy sons 
trod, 

To live as men, nor more desire to be. 

To know that path beyond which is but harm, 

To understand the irony of God. 

Henby Nobman. 


THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. 

We take the following from the Monthly Notea 
of the Library Association:— 

" The curators have sanctioned an experiment 
whloh not only gives a large immediate inoresse of 
staff, but tends indlreotly to realise the idea of 
making the Bodleian a training aohool for library- 
assistants. Six boys have been engaged as under- 
assistants, working six hours daily, and receiving 
IO 4 . a-week; their salary will not be increased, 
and so in a few years they will neoessarily leave, 
and give plaoe to a new set—but they will be en¬ 
couraged and helped to qualify for library-aasistant- 
ships elsewhere, and to gain the certificate of the 
Library Association. As they were required to 
have a fair knowledge of Latin and some know¬ 
ledge of French to start with ; as the lightness of 
their hours leaves them time for self-improvement; 
pnd as the pressure of work necessitates quiokness, 


no less than the character of the Bodleian necessi¬ 
tates extreme aoouraoy, it is hoped that publio and 
other libraries may be inclined to look to the Bod¬ 
leian as a source from which they can draw excep¬ 
tionally well-qualified junior assistants. 

“ The curators have agreed that the statute under 
whloh the Bodleian building is closed on oertain 
days does not oompel the oioslng of the Camera 
Bodlelana, where the great mass of readers pursue 
their studies ; the Camera was consequently open 
on November 7 and 8, Deoember 27-30, and January 
1 and 6—days on whloh the entire library has 
hitherto been dosed. The curators have further ap¬ 
pointed a oommittee to oonsider the advisability of 
asking the university to alter the statute as re¬ 
gards the Bodleian building, so as to minimise the 
number of olosed days. 

“The formation of the enormous subject-oatalogue 
is making rapid progress, about £350 having been 
paid in the laet seven months to a special staff for 
the sorting of title-slips. On Deoember 8 the first 
sub-olats was finished : it was ‘ English trials for 
witchcraft,’ and a chronologies.- arrangement was 
adopted, the trials Being already found under the 
names of the aecoaed persons in the alphabetical 
oatalogae. 

“The librarian has proposed to the curators the 
purohase of a small press, and the substitution of 
print for writing in all future cataloguing; the 
proposal will be considered immediately. 

“ A system of exchanges has been established by 
which it is hoped that the dissertations of ail Con¬ 
tinental universities will be obtained—not, as at 
present, only those of the Prussian universities and 
Btrassburg. The cataloguing of suoh dissertations 
has been resumed, and the music reoeived under 
the Copyright Aot is also being catalogued now. 
A volume-to-volume examination of the famous 
Douoe collection having shown the incompleteness 
of its cataloguing (exeouted half-a-century ago), 
many works of more or leas rareness are likewise 
being added to tne catalogue. 

11 Among the important MS. purchases of the last 
few months may be mentioned a oolleotlon of 
Armenian gospels and servioe-books, whloh doubles 
the number of Armenian MSS. in the library.” 


THE HOLY CITY OF KAIRWaN. 

Tripoli: Jan. S, 1883. 

Tunis is a good oentre for excursions. Carthage 
is within an easy drive, and a visit to the site of 
Utica need not oooupy more than a day. Mr. 
Beads, the English consol, accompanied us to 
the latter plaoe, where we were hospitably 
entertained by the proprietor, Mr. Ben Ayad, a 
nephew of the famous Prime Minister of Tunis, 
and an English subject He showed us the 
excavations made on the spot by Count 
d’Hdrisson during the last two years; but, like 
those of Mr. Davis, they are little more than 
mere scratohings of the surface. The Phoe¬ 
nician city whioh lies below the Boman one 
has yet to be discovered. Both here and at 
Carthage much may be expected from sys¬ 
tematic exoavations carried on upon a suffi¬ 
ciently extensive scale. Another expedition we 
made from Tunis was to Oudenah, the ancient 
Uthina, past the magnificent arches of the 
Boman aqueduct which once brought water to 
Carthage. The site of Uthina itself is oovered 
with the remains of enormous reservoirs, what 
has been termed the citadel being really a series 
of oisterns like the well-known ones at Carthage. 
The amphitheatre, which is partly hollowed out 
of the centre of a hill of considerable size, is 
one of the most pioturesque places imaginable. 
Between Oudenah and the ruined aqueduct we 
found a long line of monoliths, some of which 
showed evidence of having been fractured by 
cleavage. They resemble one of the lines of 
stones at Carnao, in Brittany, and do not seem 
to have been notioed before. 

We drove from Tunis to Susa, spending a 
night on the way at the fonduk of Eir el-Bitah. 
The road led us past the hot springs of Haminam 
el-Lif, where the bath-house has been turned 
into barraoke for French soldiers, and the 


picturesquely situated town of Hammamet, 
near which is Nabel, the chief seat of the 
manufacture of Tunisian ware. Between 
Hammamdc and Bir el-Bitah are the ruins of a 
Boman oity; while on the southern side of Bir : 
el-Bitah a ruined Boman tomb, which bears a 
remarkable resemblance to that of C&ecilia 
Metella at Borne, stands dose to the road. 
Near it we found the substructures of a Boman 
villa. From this point onwards, as far as the 
village of Hergeliih, the road lay through a 
miserable swamp, with a great salt lake on one 
side and the sea on the other. The celebrated 
Enfida domain is to the west of this. 

We were received at Susa with great kindness 1 
by Mr. Galea, the English vice-consul, as well as 
by the commandant of the French forces, who 
allowed us to proceed next day to Kairwan by the - 
military horse-railway, and offered us a special 
train for our return journey. The railway runs j 
across a desolate plain, horses being changed at 
the four stations of Oued-Laya, El-Onck, Sidi 
el-Hani, and Sidi el-Dawad. Some Boman 
remains of little importance exist on the west 
side of the first-named station ; the third station, 
Sidi el-Hani, ia so called from the two kubbaa, 
or domed tombs, of a Mohammedan saint who 
has given his name to the great lake beyond the 
western extremity of whioh Kairwstn is built. 
The profanation of these two kubbaa, it will be 
remembered, was one of the measures adopted 
by the French commander for breaking the 
spirit of the native resistance at Kairwan. The 
kubbaa lie on the slope of a slight eminence, and 
at the back of them are two or three wells. 

After leaving Sidi el-Hani we rapidly ; 
descended an incline, and again ascended 
towards higher ground. Hardly had we reached 
the summit of it when the French officer who J 
was with us, stood up, and, pointing with his 
finger, cried, “ Kairwan 1 ” Tbere before us in 
the distance lay the holy city of Mohammedan¬ 
ism, with a line of purple mountains behind it, 
and a wide and desert plain in front, while to 
our left stretched the calm waters of the lake / 
of Sidi el-Hani. We reached Kairwan six ^ 
hours after leaving Susa, and were hospitably . 
received there by Mr. Galea's agent. _ 

Kairwan is as yet an unspoilt Oriental city, [ 
and, apart from the Frenoh garrison, still shows ” 
little evidence of European influence. The ~ 
streets are kept scrupulously clean, thanksto tho 
French, who have taxed the inhabitants a piastre 
(6d.) a-week for the purpose. The water supply , 
is not very good, but a large reservoir of Arab ,j 
construction on the north side of the town is 
being cleaned out, and a good many of the 
houses are provided with private tanka for ” 
collecting the rain-water. The French com- 
mandant received us with great courtesy on our 
arrival, and gave us an order to visit the 
mosques of the city, as well as a apuhi to 
acoompany us. The Great Mosque has been so ... 
admirably described by Mr. Broadley in his 
Tunis, Fast and Preaent, that I have little to add 
to his aocount of it. It is built on the same v 
plan as the cathedral of Oordova, and, though of ^ 
smaller size, has not been defaced like the latter. 

I have never seen any building more striking. 
When the seventeen beautifully oarved doors 
whioh lead into the mosque from the great court ^ 

are opened, and the light streams in upon the ; 
forest of many-coloured marble columns within, ^ 
the effect is really marvellous. But I failed to 
discover the mosaios in the rnihrdb of which Mr. . 

Broadley speaks ; on the oontrary, the minr<i» 
really oonsists of gaudily painted stucco, and 
looks mean and small by the side of that oi 
Cordova. It is redeemed, however, bv th« „ 
huge red porphyry columns whioh stand on . 
either side of it, as well as by the two small ^ 
pillars of alabaster which were sent to Ha***® 
ibn Noman by the Byzantine Emperor in M- 
A.D. On the southern side of the mihrdb is tne 
exquisitely carved pulpit, with eleven steps an ^ 
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i seat at the top, which we were told came from 
Egypt. The pulpit adjoins a similarly carved 
screen of wood, of rectangular shape, which 
encloses a door leading to the library. The 
lintel and posts of the door are formed of 
portions of a oar wed white marble frieze, which 
has been take n from some Roman building. 
On the block which forms the right-hand post 
we noticed a mason’s mark in the shape of a 
v. Other portions of the same frieze have been 
used to frame the door of the minaret. The 
capitals of the columns inside the mosque are, 
fcr the most part, Corinthian or composite, 
very few being Byzantine, and the ties are of 
painted wood. The floor, which is happily 
concealed by matting, consists of small frag¬ 
ments of broken stone. 

Though I carefully examined the whole 
budding, including the wells and pavement- 
slabs of the great court, I could find no trace 
of any Latin inscription except in the minaret. 
In the northern cloister of the court, indeed, 
1 f und that one of the middle columns, the 
tbiid from the western end, was surmounted by 
a capital that must have come from a Byzantine 
chuich. On one side of it was carved a cross, 
quite usiojnred, on another a vine leaf, and on 
a third the round globe of the world. The two 
inscriptions copied by Mr. Broadley are built 
into the exterior wall of the minaret on the left- 
hand side of the door, which leads into it from 
the great court. As he has not given them 
quite correctly, I here reproduce them:— 

(I.) .. (par)tiiici maximi div(i) . . 

. . (IMPE)RATORIS CAESARI8 , . 

... (nbpoti)s divi traiani adnei*(otis) . . 

. . . CAE AEDEM FECERY(NT) . . 

(II.) . . . AHTOXINI FILI 

. . . (A)VRELLI ANTONINI 

. . . DIVI NERVAE ADNEI'OTIS 

. . . (fecerv)nt ET DBDICAVERVNT 

k little inside the entrance a stone has been 
built into the roof with large letters upon it, 
which have been out in half; the last two of 
them are evidently c o. Close to the fourth 
window of the minaret, from the top of which 
there is a magnificent view, a broken stone with 
the letters asi and El upon it formB part of 
the pavement. Though I searched the ex¬ 
tensive cemetery on the west side of the oity 
ud found in it several early Arabio inscriptions, 
1 cams across no other Latin inscriptions except 
in a corner of a cistern just outside the Bab el- 
Jelladin, or Tanners’ Gate, at the south-eastern 
angle of the town. The inscription is a mortuary 
one, but the atone on which it is engraved has 
the form of an altar, on one side of which is the 
Phoenician emblem of an uplifted hand with a 
palm-branch above. The letters have unfor¬ 
tunately been much mutilated, but sufficient is 
left to show that it was dedicated “ fratri 
haro ” by two surviving members of the family. 
The first line has the familiar d.m.8. ; the last 
line, H.8.S.E. (sac). TJnlike the Turks, the Moors, 
more especially at Kairwan, seem to have been 
careful to erase every vestige of pagan text they 
happened to meet with; even at Susa we noticed 
a Homan tablet built into a fountain every letter 
upon which had been carefully chipped away. 
If Latin inscriptions are to be found at Kairwan, 
it can only be by digging; some may possibly 
be discovered in the rubbish heaps on the eastern 
side of the town. 

I was disappointed in the mosque of S&hab 
Baaiil (Abdullah ibn Wahab el-B&lawi), so 
enthusiastically described by Mr. Broadley. It 
u certainly very elegant, but has unfortunately 
been “restored” not very many years ago by 
Italian artists. Some of the old work, however, 
still remains, and the court which opens into 
the sepulohral chamber of the saint is adorned 
with old Tunisian faience , which I saw again on 
the walls of the governor’s house at Sfax. The 
wooden ceiling of the cloister iu front of the 


entrance to the chamber is a most exquisite 
specimen of Moorish work. The tomb itself, 
with its thirteen banners, is as uninteresting as 
Mohammedan saints’ tombs usually are; the 
oopies of the Koran which Mr. Broadley found 
on their lectern* in front of it are now piled 
one upon the other behind it. There are 
altogether seven of them, and none of them 
seems to be old. A legend is current in Kairwan 
that below the tomb are some others which 
were covered up and concealed when the French 
entered the town, and that one of them contains 
an inscription in unknown characters, or, accord¬ 
ing to another story, in ancient Hebrew. 

The most extraordinary of the mosques of 
Kairwan is the unfinished one of Amir ’Bu 
Abeddah, a saint who flourished at the time of 
the Crimean War. It contains the huge wooden 
tablets and blunt swords of iron on which he 
inscribed verses from the Korfin and mystical 
prophecies. Aorosshis tomb is laid a wooden pipe, 
six feet in length, covered with Arabio characters; 
while in a side chapel, where the cenotaph of 
his daughter has been erected, are the wooden 
sheaths of the inscribed swords, which have been 
removed to Paris. Close to the mosque, with 
its five white domes, is a yard containing four 
large anchors which were purchased by the Bey 
at the request of the saint, and transported from 
Tunis to Kairwan. The story we were told 
about them was that they had been found in the 
Gulf of Tunis, in a place where the saint had 
previously declared that they would be dis¬ 
covered. This is a good example of the 
rapid way in which a myth may grow up among 
an Eastern people. 

Apart from its mosques, Kairwan, with its 
walls and gates, and narrow lanes, is an 
extremely pioturesque town. Boman columns, 
many of them from the neighbouring site of 
3abra, are built into the corners of the streets 
or serve as the thresholds of the houses, and 
every door is provided with two rings of iron, 
fastened to what look like inverted horse-shoes. 
Kairwan is only twenty-seven miles distant 
from Susa, and in dry weather it need not take 
more than five hours to drive there. After our 
return from it, we spent a couple of days 
at Susa in a very fair hotel which was 
started some four months ago. The remains 
of the old city of Hadrumetum, of whose 
site Susa occupies ouly a small portion, cau 
still be easily traced. About half-a-mile out¬ 
side tbe Bab el-Gharbi, or western gate, is the 
Roman necropolis, with subterranean tombs cut 
in the rock and covered over with solid 
masonry. Nearer the modern town are 
the shattered ruins of a tower erroneously 
identified by Barth with the great temple 
which El-Bekri describee as still existing 
in his time. For some distance on either side 
of the tower the line of the ancient walls can 
still be distinctly traced, and within them are 
some large Boman cisterns, like those of 
Carthage, now partially destroyed. On the 
eastern side of the town we found that the 
modern Arab cemetery is situated above the 
ruins of Roman houses; while on the south 
side, just below what seems to have been the 
anoient citadel, recent excavations have laid 
bare a mosaic pavement. On a piece of the 
wall westward of this I noticed that a lion had 
been carved chained to a palm-tree, and holding 
in his fore-paw the Turkish flag, while beneath 
was the figure of a dragon. 

From Susa we drove to El-Jem (the ancient 
Thysdrus), where themagnifioent Roman amphi¬ 
theatre amply compensated us for the dis¬ 
comforts of a night in the fonduk of the 
village. The walls of the amphitheatre are 
a perfect treasure-house of early Arabio 
graffiti. Besides the familiar Libyan graffito 
on the external wall of the building, I 
found and copied another in one of the 
inner passages. Both were probably scratched 


by the soldiers of the Berber Queen “ El- 
Kahira,” who sustained a siege here in the 
seventh oentury. A portion of the amphi¬ 
theatre seems to have been once used as a 
Byzantine church; at all events, I noticed a 
oross, and near it a faded Byzantine inscription 
in red paint of which only the last few 
characters are visible. Curiously enough, the 
original masons’ marks on the stones are also 
iu red paint. The French arohaeologioal mis¬ 
sion has lately been sinking trial-shafts in the 
neighbourhood of the amphitheatre; in one 
plaoe a pavement of large slabs has been dis¬ 
covered, and in another a colossal Corinthian 
capital of white marble. Inscriptions have 
from time to time been found on the site ; at 
Susa Mr. Galea showed me two in his posse'i- 
sion which read: “ Ita tibi contingat quod 
cupis ut tu hoe sacrum non violee,” and “ Du 
manibus, sacrum : Noniae C. f. Faustinas vixit 
annis V.” 

From El-Jem to the gardens of Sfax the 
oountry through which the road passes is 
even more desolate and deserted than betwemi 
Susa and El-Jem. At Sfax we enjoyed the 
abundant hospitality of Mr. Leonardi, the 
British vice-consul, during the two days that 
we awaited the arrival of the steamer. The 
place contains little of interest beyond its 
picturesque walls, its enormous Arab cisterns, 
and ita chief mosque. This is built on the 
same plan as the Great Moeque of Kairwan, but 
is smaller, with columns only eight deep. I 
saw hardly any Corinthian capitals. Most of 
the columns are said to have come from Gabes. 

Our voyage from the latter place to Tripoli 
was a very pleasant one, through warm and 
tranquil seas in which myriads of medusae were 
idly floating. We touched on our way at tbe 
island of Jerbah, the hereditary domain of the 
Bin Ayads, and the land of the lotos-eaters of 
classical legend. The dreamy haze that hangs 
so constantly over its shore, and the silvery 
belt of enchanted sea that surrounds it, are 
quite sufficient to explain why the Homeric 
story was placed in the island of Meninx, or 
Gerbis. But there are no “ hollow hills ” there 
suoh as the Poet Laureate speaks of, and 
yellow sand has taken the place of the “ yellow 
lotos-dust.” Nevertheless, as we watched the 
low line of coast under the pale green and pink 
and orange of a soft sunset sky, we could not 
help feeling that we were, indeed, in a land “ in 
which it seemed always afternoon.” 

Tripoli I like much. The palms which sur¬ 
round it are tbe tallest and most graceful I have 
ever seen, the climate is delightful, tbe bazaar 
is entertaining, and the newly started if 6tel 
Transatlantique is very fairly comfortable. But 
the famous four-sided Roman arch, which 
Bruoe found in so good a state of preservation, 
has been tur ned into a wine vault, and blocked 
up with Maltese shops; and treasure-seekers 
have despoiled the tombs of the Roman city on 
the western side of the town. On the site of 
the Roman oity in the desert on the eastern side 
we picked up some worked flints. 

A visit to the Oyrenaioa is out of the question 
at present, owing to the excited state of the 
native tribes; so we shall go from hence to 
Malta. A. H. Sayce. 
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CORRESPONDENCE . 

“Jlove’s martyrdom.” 

London: Jan. 13, 1883. 

I do not presume to question the opinions 
of the reviewer of Love's Martyrdom (Academy, 
December 30, 1882), but I certainly must ask 
you to let me set right misconceptions of fact. 

He says, “ Mr. Saunders explains in his Pre¬ 
face that ‘ Love’s Martyrdom ’ was acted some 
thirty years ago, and was much praised by 
Dickens and Landor.” I explained and said 
nothing of the kind. I simply republished 
Diokens’ letter, with the needful accompanying 
explanations from the “Letters” of “Charles 
Dickens ; ” both of which had been obtained 
from me for the purpose by Miss Hogarth and 
Miss Dickens, and accordingly became public. 

That being so, I thought, for reasons fully 
stated in the Preface, it would only be right to 
accompany the Dickens letter with two others 
—Landor’s, and another from a still more illus¬ 
trious pen. But, as to Landor, I warned “ the 
reader in advance against supposing I accepted 
all that the generous enthusiasm of the writer 
caused him to say.” 

Passing over the unimportant error as to 
the date of the performance, I have to speak 
of a serious omission. The “ famous passage ” 
the reviewer quotes as so praised by Landor not 
only does not end where the reviewer ends it, 
but the lines omitted are vital to the whole con¬ 
ception of the passage (which is dramatically 
meaningless without them), and form, indeed, 
the key-note to the character of Frauklyn, and 
through him of great part of the story. 

In respect, then, for Landor’s memory and in 


simple justice to me, allow me to give the 
passage complete, indicating the omission by 
italics:— 

“After many days 

Of struggle, anguish, dsnger, sweetly borne 
She gave me birth. 'Twas nought to her, just then. 
The babe’s deformity, Heart-thanks to heaven 
Flew up, and quiok returned with blessings laden 
For her own darling’s head. While thus she lay, 
In the deep, holy calm, tbe happy lull. 

The ineffable relief from o’erwrought pain 
That mothers only know, my fsther osme; 

And then she smiled, as mothers only smile 
Who wait to see the father greet a son 
And first-born. Oh my Ood ! Ash not what words 
Brahe from him, seeing me. Enough — Bnough! 

The smile was quenched for ever. And ere long 
The tender life died too." 

Jifo. Saunders. 
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Prof. J. E. Hodgson. 
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Williamson. 
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scope,” II., by Prof. Dewar. 
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9 ».m. Royal Institution : “Recent Work on Star¬ 
fishes,” oy Mr. G. J. Romanes. 
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the Life of Lord Lawrence,” II., by Mr. R. Bosworth 
Smith. 

3 p.m. Physical: “ Liquid Slabs.” by Dr. F. Guth¬ 
rie ; '‘The Absolute Measurement of Electrical Resist¬ 
ance,” by Prof. G. Coxey Foster ; The Soectra formed by 
Curved Refraction Gratings,” by Mr. W. Bailey. 


SCIENCE. 

Folk Etymology: a Dictionary of Verbal 
Corruptions, or Words Perverted in Form 
or Meaning by False Derivation or Mis¬ 
taken Analogy. By the Rev. A. Smytbe 
Palmer. (Bell.) 

The writing of an etymological dictionary is 
always a very serious undertaking; yet it is 
remarkable how often it is taken in hand with 
a light heart, and by men who have no know¬ 
ledge whatever of comparative philology. In 
this, as in many other matters, it is but too 
true that “ fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread.” But we are glad to find that Mr. 
Palmer is “on the side of the angels;’’and 
we can congratulate him upon having accom¬ 
plished, fairly well upon the whole, a good 
and useful piece of work. The true principles 
of scientific etymology are sti*l so new, so 
little understood, and so little cared for that 
it is hardly possible as yet for a writer upon 
etymology to escape making some entirely 
original blunders; and a certain per-eentage 
of error will probably continue, for several 
years, to deface the productions even of those 
writers who have taken the most pains. But 


there is no good reason why the old principles 
of guess-work should any longer prevail; or, 
at any rate, no reason why guessing etym¬ 
ologies should receive the same extraordinary 
respect and homage as in the beginning of 
this century. Mr. Palmer has been at much 
trouble to explain and refute a large number 
of popular etymologies; and there has never 
been a time when it is more necessary to 
explode such popular fallacies than it is 
now, when the study of Early English is 
struggling to attract attention, and is still so 
widely neglected. 

As might be expected, and as is perhaps 
inevitable, the articles are of unequal merit. 
Some we believe to be demonstrably wrong; 
others contain nothing new to the initiated, 
but are nevertheless well written, and repeat 
matters well worthy of being repeated. And 
there are some which are very suggestive, 
and cannot but be welcome even to advanced 
students. We should strongly advise all who 
are interested in the study of the English 
language to procure this book, using it, of 
course, as every book on etymology always 
should be used, with a due degree of caution. 
It is a considerable gain that the author’s 
method is such as to suggest caution con¬ 
tinually. There are a large number of 
quotations from old authors, and the refer¬ 
ences are commonly given with all sufficient 
exactitude. Quotations with exact references 
are of the highest value to a student; and the 
quoting of lines from “Dryden" or “Mas¬ 
singer,” without further indication, ought to 
be made penal. In this connexion we have 
only one suggestion to make—viz , that, in a 
second edition, it would be as well to remedy 
one glaring omission by inserting at the 
beginning of the volume a list of the books 
quoted, especially of the dictionaries em¬ 
ployed. It is weary work to read through 
such a book as this to pick out the names of 
the authorities. To say that such a passage 
is from Shakspere or Chaucer is sufficient; 
but there are many who may not know that 
“ Shetland ” refers to Edmondstoun’s Shet¬ 
land Glossary (at least, we should think so), 
or that “ Prior ” means Dr. Prior’s Popular 
Names of British Plants. 

The words discussed are not confined to 
English only. When the reader arrives at 
the end of the English words at p. 456, he 
finds that there ie more to come ; indeed, the 
alphabetical order is made use of no less than 
six times. The Eaglieh list is succeeded by 
“ A List of Foreign Words Corrupted by 
False Derivation or Mistaken Analogy ; " after 
which we have “ A List of Proper Names of 
Persons and Places Corrupted,” &c.; a' 80 
“ Words Corrupted by Coalescence of the 
Article with the Substantive ; ” next, “ Words 
Corrupted through Mistakes about Number;" 
and, finally, “ Additions and Corrections. 
The occurrence of six alphabets is a draw¬ 
back ; but the subjects are so well defined 
that it is not difficult, by a little reflection, to 
find the place. Perhaps the lists of “ Words 
Corrupted by Coalescence,” &.C., and ot 
“Words Corrupted through Mistakes about 
Number,” are the best things in the book. 
The lists are certainly fuller and more exten¬ 
sive than any of the same kind that have yet 
appeared. Many of the examples are very 
curious. The word “ an ” gave our ancestors 
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a great deal of trouble; they could seldom 
make up their minds as to whether the 
•n” belonged to. the following substantive 
or not, in cases where such substantive 
began with a vowel or with n. Examples, as 
given by Mr. Palmer, are such as these from 
Palsgrave:— a nylle, for an ile (isle); a nab/re, 
for an acre; a nankyre, for an ankyre (anchor); 
a nore, for an ore (oar). So also a nox, a 
nass, a nynche (inch), a nie (eye), a nere (ear), 
a nape , a neggle (eagle), a notyre (otter), a 
neele (eel). “ In William of Palerne we find 
no net], no negg, for non eij, none egg; thi 
narmes, for thin armes ; a noynement, for an 
oynement.” Several of these blunders are 
permanently fixed in the language. We all 
say, on the one hand, an adder, an apron, an 
auger, an orange, an umpire; and, on the 
other hand, a newt, a nickname (properly an 
eke-name). The shorter form “ a ” of the 
article was also troublesome, being confused 
with the primary syllable of substantives 
beginning with a ; hence we have a prentice, 
for apprentice ; a potccary, for apotecary ; a 
penthouse, for appentis ; a complice (occasion¬ 
ally), for accomplice ; a fray, for affray ; a 
tay, for assay. But the mischief was not 
confined to words beginning with “ a; ” other 
initial vowels shared the same fate, of being 
mistaken for the article, and then dropped. 
In Middle English we have clips, for eclipse, 
mistaken for a clips; and similarly, we still 
have gipsy (better gypsy), for Egyptian , prob¬ 
ably mistaken for a Oyptian; sample, for 
aaumple (example), mistaken for a sample ; 
and so on. These are easy examples, and for 
the most part well known. But Mr. Palmer 
gives further instances. He is clearly right 
in attributing the form “possum” to the 
misunderstanding of opossum as a possum ; in 
explaining “ at a venture ” from Middle- 
English at aventure; hittacle (Modern-English 
binnacle), as resulting from the French habi¬ 
tude, understood by us as being a hittacle ; 
and Tennyson’s “ woild enemies ” (“ Northern 
Farmer, Old Style ”) as due to the resolution 
of anemone into an emone. The French 
definite article has given much trouble like¬ 
wise, as in Lowland-Scotch lammcr, amber, 
for French Vambre\ French lonelier for Vandier, 
whence Middlc-English aundyre, Modern- 
English andiron ; French lingot, for Vingot, 
from English ingot, and not vice versa; 
English loover and luffer-boards, from French 
l oucert, the opening ; French loriot as com¬ 
pared with English oriole; to be “left in 
the lurch" from French lourche, for Vourche, 
spelt ourchc in Cotgrave; lute, French lulh, 
for Vuth, since it has “ an involved article, as 
we see by comparing Portuguese alaude, 
which comes from Arabic al-ud, the ’ood. A 
representation of the instrument still called 
the 'ood is given in Thomson’s The Land and 
the Look (p. 686).” 

As for the final -s or -cs of the English 
plural, it has been sadly mistaken over and 
over again. “ Hence such words as a pea, a 
cherry, for a pease, a cherries; sherry for 
sherris," &e. Certainly the following is a 
queer example :—“ ‘ To the European sense of 
right they united the desperate energy of the 
aborigine.’ —The Standard, July 18, 1882, 
p. 5.” And again: 

“ Jgnorami, a learned plural of ignoramus, 
occurs with curious infelicity in a scientific 


review of a work of Mr. Darwin’s:—‘ Indeed, 
among the younger savants, who have, as it 
were, been born into the Darwinian atmosphere, 
there is a tendency to pooh-pooh doubts regard¬ 
ing their pet hypothesis as the mad ravings of 
ignorami.’ —The Standard, Nov. 25, 1880, p. 2. 
Latin ignoramus, we are ignorant (1st pers. plu. 
pres, indie.), is the legal formula by which a 
grand jury throw out an indictment for want of 
sufficient evidence. Hiati is known to have 
been used instead of hiatuses, and even omnibi 
has been heard from the lips of an old gentle¬ 
man of classical proolivities. These are what 
may be called the pit-falls of pedantry.” 

Even hible is a plural, the Latin biblia being 
taken as a Latin fem. sing, instead of the 
Greek neut. plural. So is brace, from Latin 
brachia. So is blouse, Old-French bliaus, pi. 
of bliaut, an over-garment. Bodice stands 
for bodies ; bracken is the plural of brake, 
like oxen from ox ; breech-es, or breek-s. 
is a double plural, breek being the plural 
of Anglo-Saxon brde (a brogue), just as 
feet is of foot. Conversely, burial is a 
mistake for Middle-English beryels, Anglo- 
Saxon byrgels, a tomb; copy is a provincial 
English (but false) form of coppice ; eaves is 
singular, yet even Cotgrave has e«re-dropper; 
e ffidy ’ 8 f° r Batin effigies; gentry should be 
gentrice; grouse is an astounding singular, 
from the old form grice, which was singular 
already ; marquee should be marquise (tent 
of a marchioness) ; even potato may be 
wrong, for “ early travellers, writing in 1526, 
mention that the natives of Haiti call the 
root batatas," while Florio also gives batatas, 
and Skinner gives “ English potatoes, Spanish 
potados, from the American battatas." The 
roe of fish is properly roan (Danish rogn), 
but the n was supposed to be a plural suffix ; 
a pair of skates is a mistake for a pair of 
skateses; sledge is for sleds, the plural of 
sled; stave is a form of staff, evolved from 
the plural staves ; trace, part of a horse’s 
harness, is for traits, and traces for traitses. 
Even Latin has the strange word triumvir, 
answering to which is Spenser’s “a douce- 
pere,” which is as if one warrior combined 
within himself all the excellences of the 
twelve peers. The last example has escaped 
the author’s notice. We may also add quince 
for quins, the plural of quin, French coing. 

Many of the articles are very satisfactory, 
among which we may particularise those 
upon “ aureole,” “ aymont ” (an old word for 
“adamant”), “bedridden,” “ beef-eater,” 
“ begger,” “ bitter end," “ blazes,” “ bone- 
fire,” “breeches,” “buck-wheat,” “bull,” 
“ calm,” and many more. Many of the 
articles arc of considerable length, with 
numerous illustrative quotations ; as a speci¬ 
men we take merely the following short 
article, to give a notion of thej author’s 
manner. 

“ Cowcumber, an old corruption of cucumber — 
e.g., ‘concombre, a cowcumber’ ; Nomenclator, 
1585. Skinner spells it so in his Etymdlogicon, 
1671. ‘ Pickled cowcumbers I have boueht a 
pecke for three-pence’— Taylor, the IFater- 
poet, 1630. ‘In their Lents they eate nothing 
but Coleworts, Cabbages, salt Covjcumbers, with 
other rootes, as Radish and such like ’— Hack- 
luyt, Foiages, vol. i., p. 242 (1598).” 

It might very well have been observed here 
that the spelling cow in the sixteenth century 
often represented the modern sound coo, so 
that the peculiarity may have been only in the 


spelling, and did not at first necessarily indi¬ 
cate any real change of pronunciation. But 
now that the animal once called a coo is called 
a cow, it cannot be wondered at that the 
vulgar pronunciation of cucumber has become 
cowcumber likewise, and was so pronounced 
by Mrs. Gamp. Such a change is, at any 
rate, quite consistent with the general law. 

It occurs to us to point out that the article 
on “ Anointed ” is wrong; the right explana¬ 
tion is given in the Glossary to the Romance 
of Partenay, and in Notes and Queries, third 
series, ix. 422. 

We have no space, and not much willing¬ 
ness, to discuss several points in which the 
book is less satisfactory. It is a defect that 
the plan often requires an obviously false 
etymology to be given to serve as an excuse 
for introducing a word. In many cases this 
false etymology is in no sense a popular 
etymology, but solely due to the blunders of 
ill-informed writers. Thus “ able,” really 
representing the French habile and nothing 
else, is dragged in by help of the excuse that 
“ the word seems to have been assimilated to, 
perhaps confounded with, Old-English abal, 
strength, ability.” Now, it is certain that 
this “ Old-English abal,” an apax legomenon 
occurring in Caidmon only, was dead and 
buried many long years before the French 
habile was first heard in England. There has 
been no “ assimilation ’’ nor “ confusion ” 
here ; all that can be said is that some modern 
etymologists have resuscitated this Anglo- 
Saxon word for the mere sake of establishing 
a confusion of their own, and proving that 
they rightly understood neither able nor abal. 
Similarly, it is wrong to suppose that the 
Anglo-Saxon cittor ever meant a viper; the 
notion has arisen from a clumsy interpreta¬ 
tion in the dictionaries of Matt. iii. 7 and 
Luke iii. 7 in the Northumbrian Gospels. 
The “ folk ” never confused at or, poison, with 
nceddre, a snake; they knew better. The 
same objection applies to a number of articles ; 
and it would have been far better to introduce 
the words for no reason at all than to con¬ 
struct false reasons for considering them. A 
glaring instance is where the old word 
“ advoutry,” adultery, is discussed. Here the 
author excuses its introduction by the paren¬ 
thetical remark, “ as if a breach of one’s mar¬ 
riage vote (French voue)," there being no 
pretence for any such statement beyond the 
bare necessity for saying something false. 

The weakest point is certainly the Anglo- 
Saxon, where the accents of some words have 
been completely misunderstood with deplor¬ 
able consequences. Thug, under “hatter, 1 * 
we are asked to compare Anglo-Saxon hat, 
hot [base hit] with Gothic hat is, hate [base 
hatj. Under “ hazerd,” the Anglo-Saxon 
huso, dry, is compared with has, hoarse; 
whereas hasu (not ha so) means grey, and the 
Anglo-Saxon for hoarse is has, with long a and 
from a different root. Under “ witch-elm,” the 
author follows Dr. Prior, a most unsafe guide, 
in explaining it as “ an elm used for making 
wychcs, whycches, or hutches, Anglo-Saxon 
hwaecce (Prior), Old-English icice." Here is 
strange confusion ; for hutch is from Old- 
French huchc, distinct from hwaecce, and 
neither of them is allied to wice. The right 
account is, however, briefly indicated in 
the Addenda. How perilous it is for one 
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unacquainted with Anglo-Saxon to trust to a 
dictionary may be seen in the derivation of 
“ limn,” to paint, from the Anglo-Saxon lim, 
a limb, or member of the body. The solution 
of this extraordinary notion is to be found in 
the following article in Bosworth : “ liming, 
a limning, painting, litura, Cot. 123.” 
But Lye, whom Bosworth here copies, 
merely has “ liming, litura, Cot. 123,” and 
not a word as to “limning.” As usual, 
Lye neglects the accent; for liming means a 
limeing, a smearing or daubing as with 
lime; it would otherwise have appeared as 
limming, or rather, limmung. Thus the 
whole edifice reared upon this sandy founda¬ 
tion comes down at once. The article on 
** faunt” may be instantly disproved by a 
glance at the Italian fante ; Mr. Palmer 
compares it with the Wallachian/^, whereas 
it is precisely the Wallachian fante, as ex¬ 
plained by Cihac. 

But we must, in all fairness, conclude by 
saying that a perusal of the book leaves 
us in no fault-finding humour ; for, whatever 
may be the number of corrections to be made 
hereafter, there is enough in it that is good 
to render us very thankful for the interesting 
results here so carefully gathered together. 
We hope the book will meet with that large 
sale which it certainly deserves; and we 
trust that Mr. Palmer, who has before 
this given us his Leaves from a Word- 
Hunter's Note-book, will hereafter succeed 
in laying the students of English under still 
greater obligation. Walter W. Skeat. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

CHINESE AND AKKADIAN AFFINITIES. 

85 Kensington Bo&d, 8.E, 

Dr. Edkins, of Peking, to whom all Sinologists 
are indebted for having inaugurated in 1855 a 
new departure in the study of the ancient 
Chinese language, challenges in his last letter 

i Academy, January 6) two of the affinities 
' have pointed out ( Early History of Chinese 
Civilisation, pp. 27, 28) between the legendary 
period of Chinese history and a remote period 
in the history of South-west Asia. 

Dr. Edkins objects on phonetic grounds to 
my identification of the name of the Elamite 
chief of the gods, “Nakhonta” or “Nanohonte,” 
with “ Nai Hwang-ti ” or “ Neng Hwang-ti,’’ 
the first Chinese Emperor, and also to my 
identification of the name of the son of TJrba’u, 
or Likbagas, or Liktiam, “ Dungi,” King of Ur 
(2850 B.o, ?), with “ Tsang-Hieh ” = “ Dum¬ 
kit” or “I’omkit,” the reputed inventor of 
Chinese writing. I still maintain, after several 
years of work on the subjeot, these identifica¬ 
tions, though I should not care much about 
them did they stand alone. But they are only 
examples of a large number of affinities (includ¬ 
ing the shapes of the written characters and 
their principles of composition and combination) 
between the old culture of South-western Asia 
and that of the early Chinese. 

Dr. Edkins minimises the probability of the first 
identification by putting Nakhunta, a Susian 
god. instead of “ chief of the gods,” alongside 
of Hwang-ti, instead of Nai Hwang-ti. for the 
first Chinese Emperor was also called Nai (Yu- 
nai-shi), from a country which he is tradition¬ 
ally said to have inherited. The same remark 
is to be made about ‘'Dungi” and “ Dumkit,” 
for these two names happen to coincide in 
meaning—“ the man of the bamboo tablet ” 
and “ carver of wood.” These meanings, ob¬ 
tained by the analysis of the characters used to 


write down the two names, is very suggestive 
(see my Early History, p. 28), as Dungi is 
reputed to have given to writing a great expan¬ 
sion and activity. 

Dr. Edkins’ phonetic speculations are viti¬ 
ated from first to last by a misconception of 
the ancient orthography, and by an extension of 
the system of phonetic homophons in compounds, 
and of the class of ideo-phonetio compound 
characters, beyond the date of their successive 
supremacies in Chinese writing. He has a 
wide knowledge of the present characters and 
the principles of their composition, but he has 
not studied the oldest orthography, as is shown 
cons picuously in his Introduction to the Study of 
the Chinese Characters, where he mixes together 
the anoient and modem forms of strokes and 
characters. 

Dr. Edkins says that h in the lower first tone 
is g, as in heng, used previously to the seventh 
century by Buddhists for Qanga, the Ganges. 
Now, in the translation of the Lalita Vistara, 
where this heng for ganga occurs, we find ho in 
the upper first tone for ga in Magadha, and han 
in the lower first tone for ka in Kanakamouni. 
These facts destroy the law altogether. Ng is 
the nasal sound into which have been resolved 
(by the sloth of organs of speech) not only m, but 
also n, k, and several double consonants caused 
by the dropping of the intervening vowel. I 
venture to think that Dr. Edkins’ argument 
oannot bear on suoh names as those of Nai 
Hwang-ti and Dumkit, which were already 
twenty-five centuries old at the time of sounds 
spoken of by him. We ought not to care what 
may have happened so long afterwards to the 
pronunciation of the Chinese characters in a 
special district of the country under some pre¬ 
dominant influence. Many words beginning 
with k, k' have passed temporarily to the g and 
v at the time of the Han dynasty, when an 
influence of rounding the sounds ruled over the 
Chinese phonology, and caused so many words to 
change from s-tli-t to v-f-p, from p-f to h-k. 
All this is too recent to affect my identification 
of early names. 

To learn something about the primary pro¬ 
nunciation of Chinese words we must have 
resort to indications and proofs of a different 
kind and a higher antiquity. Here we are on 
the field in which I have laboured several years 
with special attention. (See my pamphlet On 
the History of the Archaic Chinese Writing and 
Texts.) We can obtain an approximation to the 
old pronunciation of the anoient words in 
several ways, the two following being the 
principal:—(1) Archaio dialects, such as the 
Sinico-Annamese sounds and the Cantonese, 
subtracting their subsequent divergences ; and 
the extraneous equivalents, such as the Tibeto- 
Burman, the Ugro-Finnisb, and the Talc. (2) 
The exchange of equivalent characters in the 
old compounds, and (when it still exists and oan 
be traced) the phonetic orthography of the 
Ku-wan writing. This is not the place to 
detail the technicalities the matter would 
require, and I hope it will be sufficient to 
enumerate the following factsThe Taic- 
Chinese phonetic equivalents are Taio K for 
Chinese O, Taio L for Chinese H-K; now, the 
Chinese Hwang is Siamese Liiang, Shan Leuiig, 
which shows that the original Chinese initial 
of this word was not Or, as stated by Dr. 
Edkins, but H or K. The Ku-wen ortho¬ 
graphies give the following renderings:— 
Hwang — Ko-n-te, Nai — Na-t, Tsang — Dom, 
Hick = Ke-t. As these readings, which 
are obtained according to the special laws 
of the Ku-wen period, are checked in each case 
by two or more orthographies composed of 
different characters, there can be no possible 
doubt about them. 

I quite agree with Dr. Edkins when he says 
that the dual principles were known to the early 
Chinese. Yn and Yang, Earth and Heaven, 


find their analogies, if not their prototypes, i Q 
Anou and Anat, Heaven and Earth, tne old 
Urano-ohthonian duality of the earliest Akkadian 
period. It may be considered certain that the 
primitive culture of the early Chinese rulers 
was an indirect extension of the Chaldaeo-Baby- 
lonian civilisation. But it is only a probability j 
that it came to them by the way of Elam or 
Susiana. And as to the geographical position of 
the Chinese at the time, the ethnic name Pak 
or Bak, which was their primitive name (Pak 
sing = the Pak tribes, commonly rendered the 
“ Hundred families ”), is very suggestive of 
Bokh, the ethnio base of Bakhdi, Bactra. 

Terrien de La Co uteri b. 


SCIENCE NOTES. \ 

Mr. Georoe Howard Darwin, son of the i 
late Charles Darwin, has been elected Plumian , 
Professor of Astronomy and Experimental , 
Philosophy at Cambridge, in suooession to the , 
late James Challis. 

Among the papers which have recently 
appeared in the Matiriaux pour VHistoire de j 
VHomme is one by M. Ernest Chantre, descrip- , 
tive of some remarkable objects lately obtained - 
from the necropolis of Koban, in the Caucasus. ; 
The necropolis is situated in the country of the t 
Ossetes ; and its exploration has yielded a large 
number of skeletons, with arms and ornaments ‘ 
in bronze, manyof which are figured in the illus¬ 
trations accompanying this memoir. The dis- - 
covery is, in fact, the most remarkable which - 
has yet been made in the Caucasus, and is 
likely to throw muoh light ou the problems 
connected with the introduction of bronze into 
Europe. The study of the crania is reserved for 
a future paper. 

We have received from the Clarendon Press a ' 
second edition of Sachs’s Text-Rook of Botany, 
edited by Sydney H. Vines. The editor has 
made extensive additions and alterations in the 
text of the work, so as to bring it down to the 
latest date; and he has done as much to produce 
a full digest of existing botanical knowledge as 
would have been possible without wholly 
rewriting the entire volume. It would not be 
easy to enumerate even the chief improvements .. 
imported by Mr. Vines into this edition of what 
may be now considered the standard botanioal 
classic without far transgressing the space at 
our disposal; but we may say briefly that his 
new matter possesses the highest value, acd, 
while never neglecting Continental research, 
is especially rich in references to recent English 
botanioal literature. The Appendix, in particu¬ 
lar, contains a large amount of very modern 
information. Mr. Vines has proved himself, as 
might be expected, a worthy editor of Sachs, 
and his edition does every credit both to himself 
and the Delegates of the Clarendon Press. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

No Englishman has done so muoh to extend 
scientific knowledge of things Indian, with so 
little reward of fame to himself, as Mr. Brian 
Houghton Hodgson, who is still with us, though, 
wo believe, in his eighty-fifr.h year. Among 
the treasures which he brought back with him 
from Nepal, where he was politioal resident for 
twenty-one years, were an immense number of 
Sanskrit Buddhist MSS., of which the very 
existence had hitherto been unknown. Some 
of these MSS. were presented to the India 
Office, others to the library of the Royal Asiatic 
Society ; others are now in the Bibliotheque 
natiouale at Paris. A large portion, consisting 
of 85 bundles and 144 separate works, have 
always been preserved in the library of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal; and these have now 
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for the first time been made accessible to 
European scholars by means of an elaborate 
analysis of the contents of each, which has 
jnst been published by the learned native 
Orientalist, Kajendralala Mitra. Of the import¬ 
ance of this work to our knowledge of primitive 
Buddhism we hope to say something shortly. 

Mb. C. E. Wilson, having finished his 
translation of the Bahdristdn of Jam! from the 
original Persian into English prose and verse, 
wilt shortly publish, with notes, the sixth 
chapter of it, under the title of “ Persian Wit 
and Humour.” The remaining chapters, each 
of separate interest, and complete in itself, as 
the various chapters of the Gulistdn of Sa'di, in 
imitation of which the Bahdristdn was written 
by an author soarcely less famous than Sa'di 
himself, will probably follow. The chapters com¬ 
posing the whole work are:—The Sayings of the 
Sufis : The Maxims of the Wise; Sovereignty 
and Justice; Liberality and Kindness ; Love 
and Friendship; Wit and Humour ; Biographi- 
c4 Notices of the Persian Poets, with Selec¬ 
tions from their Works; Fables. 

Da. O. Abel, of Berlin, will deliver a course 
of four lectures at Oxford on “ Slavic Speech ” 
during the present term, beginning on Thurs¬ 
day, February 1; and Dr. G. Vigfusson will 
give both advanced and elementary instruction 
in loelandic and other Scandinavian languages 
in connexion with the Taylor Institution. 

At Cambridge Prof. Cowell announces lec¬ 
tures on Delbruck’s “ Selected Hymns of the 
Big Veda;” Dr. Sohiller-Szinessy, on “Rab¬ 
binic and Talmudic Literature,” on five days of 
the week; Mr. Paile, on “ The History of the 
Infinitive ; ” and Mr. Roberts on “ The Greek 
Alphabet and Inscriptions.” 

Pkof. J. P. Postgate will commence on 
Monday next, January 22, a course of lectures 
at University College, London, on “ The Prin¬ 
ciples of Scientific Grammar, with Especial 
Reference to the Ancient Classical Languages 
and the Chief Modern Ones.” 

At the anniversary meeting of the Society of 
Biblical Arohaeology,held on January 9, the Re- 
portof the secretary for the year 1882 was read. 
The total number of members has increased 
from 625 to 641. The income for the year from 
all sources was £087, and the expenditure, 
£olo. The library has been augmented by 
several valuable donations. We quote the 
following paragraph from the Report:— 

"It oannot but be a subject of universal regret 
that the recent operations in Egypt have resalted 
In absolutely nothing as regards the antiquities 
of that conn try, more particularly when we re¬ 
member the advantage taken by others of a like 
opportunity in past yean.” 

Teuiixer’s announcements include a Lexicon 
Luaretianum, by Dr. J. Woltjer, of Amsterdam ; 
an edition of Euclid's Complete Works, by 
J. L. Heiberg and H. Menge ; and the third 
volume of Merkel’s C hid, containing the Tristia, 
the Ibis, the Epistles from Pontus, and the 
Fasti. 


MEETINGS Ob 1 SOCIETIES. 
Anthhoi>o logical Institute — {Tuesday, Jan. 0.) 
A. L Lewis, Ewt, in the Chair.—Mr. Worthington 
G. Smith exhibited fonr palaeolithic implements 
from Madras. One of them weighed four pounds 
seven ounces and three-quarters, and Mr. Smith be¬ 
lieved that it was the largest specimen of the kind 
extant.—Mr. W. S. Duncan read a paper on “The 
Probable Region of Man's Evolution.'' Starting 
with the assumption that man was evolved from 
s form lower in organisation than that of the lowest 
type yet discovered, and that his origination 
formed no exception to the general law of evolu¬ 
tion recognised as accounting for the appearance 
of the lower forms of life, the author said that 
man’s most immediate ancestors must hare been 


similar in structure to the existing anthrop¬ 
oid apes, although It is not necessary to suppose 
that any of the anthropoid apes at present exist¬ 
ing belong to the same family as man. The 
science of the distribution of animals proves that 
tbe higher types of monkeys and apea appear to 
have had their origin io the Old World, the 
American continent being entirely destitute of 
them, either alive or fossil. The distribution of 
the greater portion of the animals of the Old 
World was shown to have taken a generally south¬ 
ward direction, owing to the gradual increase of 
the cold which culminated in the last Ice age. 
This migration waa, however, interrupted by the 
interposition of the Mediterranean and other seaa; 
and thus, althongh a few of these animals were 
enabled to journey on until they reached tropical 
regions, the majority were compelled to remain be¬ 
hind, where they had to exist under altered oironm- 
stanoes. The temperature was much lower; and, as 
a result of the oonseqnent diminution of the number 
of fiuit forests, a change in the food and in the 
manner in which it waa obtained by the apes 
occurred. A considerable alteration took place also 
in the manner in which they were forced to nse 
their limbs; and it was dne to the operation of 
these and other esnsea that the ape form became 
stamped with human characteristics, inch as the 
onrvatnre of the spine and an inornate in the 
breadth of the pelvis. For these reasons the 
author regarded the 8onth of Europe aa the part 
in whioh it was most likely that the evolution of 
man took place. Mr. Dnnoan concluded by urging 
the importance of forming a committee to watch 
discoveries bearing on this branch of anthropology. 


FINE ART. 

NOW ON VIEW . BKAliriEH of SUIIHEV WF.NEKY, I oil..: an EX HI- 
BITION ol Mr. t>UlT»*N PALMER'S SKETCHES uu.l DRAWING* mu « 
tint ;.u*i Summer -MI>SKS. D<>WDKSWELL, 133, NEW 15UND STREET 
(two door* from the Cirotvenor Gallery). 

In MARCH NEXT Mew*. POWDF=»WELL will exhibit Mr. BUCKET 
FOSTER'S DRAWINGS of the CATHEDRAL CITIES of ENGLAND and 
WALES, which it is proposed shall bo ongravod.—Particulars ou appli¬ 
cation. 


ALMA TADEMA. TEA.—An important Etching of “QUIRT PETS," now 
rxliihifiiu: at tlw Grosvctior Galh'rf, is »n<* of th.* Fiill-nagr lllnstr*tirm» In 
tin* JANUARY Number of “ TIIK ART JOURS’ At-: *' *!*.* "Till: K<»\ 
ami tli* GKKsE," by Rritou Riviere, U.A. Price 2». Gl.—26, Ivy-iauo, and 
of all Hook sellers. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY: Its Management and Mis-management ; 
Its Overworked OHit-mls and Overcrowded Condition ; its Ki-quironu'iit* ; 
Necessity for a Minister of FI no Arts ; Short-sighted Policy of Successive 
Governments; also Engravings of the Recent Acquisitions—See “THE 
ART JOURNAL" for JANUARY. I’rico 2s. 6d.—26, Ivy-lauc, and of all 
booksellers. 


ART BOOKS. 

In his handsome drawing-room book, Modern 
Landscape (Remington), Mr. J. W. Comyns 
Carr has reprinted from Art and Letters a 
long essay on the theme indicated, and the 
essay is supplied with many carefully executed 
illustrations which the lover of landscape will 
be glad to possess. These, however, if we are 
to be frank, must be confessed to be of the 
most various stages of merit. They range from 
M. Chauvel’s thoroughly artistic rendering of 
Jules Dupro's “ La Barque ” to Mr. John Park’s 
uncertain, though meritorious, interpretation 
of “The Romantic House” of Constable, 
and to Mr. C. E. Wilson’s elaborate, but 
chilly, transoript of the “Dedham” of tbe 
same great Euglish master. These three 
illustrations—and several besides—are etchings, 
not, of course, executed in the first instance for 
Modern Landscape, but forming, as far as their 
subjects are coucerned, au appropriate com¬ 
mentary on Mr. Carr’s text. Other illustrations 
are by the modern mechanical processes of re¬ 
production, which give results sometimes wou- 
dertully satisfactory and at other times very 
disappointing. Thus a charming print full of 
tone and harmonious effect is liable to be placed 
by the side of a print that is impoverished, 
ragged, and scratchy. Our brief notice need 
not afford instances of such juxtaposition; but, 
as we have had need to speak disparagingly of 
one of Mr. Wilson’s etchings, we are glad to be 
able to mention that a minor desigu from a 
drawing of this gentleman’s, after a pioture by 


Mr. Keeley Halswelle, is a happy example of 
sympathetic interpretation. Of Mr. Carr’s 
writing it may be said that it retains its old 
oharacteristios of artistic temperance and 
literary chastity, and wants little but the yet 
rarer virtues of variety and vividness. The 
present occasion, on whioh Mr. Carr was bound 
to be judicial, was perhaps not a favourable one 
for the display of these latter qualities; and, 
moreover, the others, which he possesses in 
abundance, are much the more generally appie- 
ciated. If we value his writing for its placidity 
and for its well-wearing qualities of style, we 
esteem his judgment for its breadth and its 
intentions of impartiality. In disoussing 
Constable, he leaves nothing to be desired. 
Perhaps he has been too greatly influenoed by 
the modern French landscape school to be very 
enthusiastic about Turner. It does not require 
an enthusiasm ill-judged or ill-balanced to reoog- 
nise, somewhat more fully than we think Mr. 
Carr does, the complete supremacy of Turner in 
landscape. Mr. Carr addresses himself with 
good-will to the apparently equal appreciation 
of many able artists. We trust that the limited 
publio whioh finds any interest in the literature 
of art will manfully betake itself to the perusal 
of this thoughtful book, even though it is 
through a wide meadow of margin that the 
rivulet of text meanders. 


The Ruined Abbeys of Yorkshire. By W. 
Chambers Lefroy. With Etohings by Brunet- 
Debaines and H. Toussaint. (Seeley.) This 
work has the unusual merit, in a book the 
illustrations of which are numerous and im¬ 
portant, of containing a really valuable and 
pleasantly written text. In the accouut of the 
various arrangements of plans adopted by the 
different monastic orders, Mr. Lefroy has been 
wise enough to trust but little to existing works 
on the subject, and not to shrink from the 
labour of consulting the contemporary records, 
which alone enable the modern student 
thoroughly to understand the distribution and 
uses of the various parts in those complicated 
and partially destroyed buildings. Mr. Lefroy 
points out, in a more comprehensive way 
than has yet been done, how the peculiar rule 
of each Order determined, even in the minutest 
detail, the special plan invented and adhered to 
by each; and the reader is enabled clearly to 
comprehend the tale told by these glorious ol 1 
ruins of the frugal and severe simplicity of the 
Cistercians, the almost luxurious though learned 
ease of the Benedictines, and the solitary con¬ 
templative life of the followers of Be. Bruno. 
The antiquary will find with pleasure that the 
nomenclature throughout is that of the rnouks 
themselves—slightly different in each order; 
while phrases such as “ Domus Couversorum,’’ 
and other inventions of modern writers have 
been oarefully avoided. Thus, iu spite of its 
attractive style aud artistio illustrations, this is 
none the less a work of real archaeological 
merit, and will be valued alike by the student 
of mouasticism and the lover of graceful writing 
and well-executed etchings—a combination so 
rare that the mere sight of pretty pictures in a 
book is generally enough to arouse iu the weary 
critic a shuddering apprehension of their usual 
accompaniment—dull padding or a mass of slip- 
shodiuaocuraoies. It must, however, be acknow¬ 
ledged that illustrated works published in the 
Portfolio are frequently exception* to thi3 
lamentable rule. The oouuty of York is 
probably richer in maguitioent abbeys than 
any other similar area of land in the world; 
and yet, numerous as they are, they represent 
but a tithe of the stately ecclesiastical buildings 
which once existed iu this great centre of 
religious activity. It is unspeakably sad to 
realise how their ruined state, causing constant 
damage from rain and frost, is yearly destroy¬ 
ing what yet remains of their crumbling vaults 
aud tottering walls. The Cisteroian abbey of 
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Kirketall, of the history of which Mr. Lefroy 
gives a most vivid and interesting account, is 
perishing rapidly for want of a little care and 
expenditure in props for the walls, and roofing 
to keep the rain from the vaulting. The whole 
of the Galefactorium, the subject of one of 
Turner’s most beautiful plates in the Liler 
Studiorum, has fallen since the drawing was 
made, and but little trace of it now remains. 
The illustrations are mostly excellent, and 
have been produced by a variety of processes 
—etching combined with dry-point, aqua¬ 
tint. and soft ground etching, the latter 
printed as lithographs. The chapel of the 
.Nine Altars at Fountains, by Brunet-Debaines, 
and Kirkstall from the south east, by II. 
Toussaint, are especially successful. In one 
or two casos, such as the view of Bolton Priory, 
oue cannot but regret that the building itself 
has been rather sacrificed to the etcher’s wish 
to make a picturesque composition. In the 
main, however, the artists have thoroughly 
succeeded in combining sufliciont architectural 
truth with good pictorial effect. This work 
of Mr. Lefroy’s, and of the two able etchers 
who have illustrated the book, will have 
done invaluable service if it arouses a keener 
appreciation of the unrivalled beauty and 
quite priceless value of these ruined abbeys. 
Let us hope that it may induce the present 
owners of this fair inheritance—a legacy of the 
self-denying piety and artistic skill of our fore¬ 
fathers—to spend a little thought and money on 
their preservation. 

Incised and Sepulchral Slabs of North-west 
Somersetshire. By B. W. Paul. (Provost.) 
This book is not without merit in so far as it 
catalogues and records the state of preservation 
of the sepulchral monuments in one part of 
England. Unfortunately, the illustrations, on 
which the value of a work of this sort chielly 
depends, are very coarsely executed, and give 
little idea of the effigies they represent. Per¬ 
haps the most interesting is pi. si., an oak 
li«ure, said to be of iSirJohn Hautvilie, temp. 

I lenry 11J. ; it somewhat resembles in execution, 
tliougu not in costume or attitude, the wooden 
effigy of Luke Bobert in Gloucester Cathedral. 
The figure in a chasuble holding a chalice (pi. 
xxv.) must certainly be that of a priest, not a 
sub-deacon, as Mr. Paul supposes. The absence 
of the stole is probably accidental, blunders of 
this sort being not uncommon in mediaeval 
sculpture. 

Art in Costume. By J. Alfred Gotch. (Bell.) 
This pamphlet appears to be a lecture dressed 
up into an essay. It contains a good many 
sensible remarks, especially with regard to 
male costume. We earnestly desire, with Mr. 
Gotch, to get rid of the “ top hat ; ” and his 
opinions about trousers are, we are inclined to 
think, sound. Unfortunately, the conservative 
spirit is strong in man with regard to costume; 
and revolutions, when attempted against the 
ty i anny of fashion, never succeed. But there 
is a gvowiug discontent as to the ugliness aud 
gloominess of male attire, and also as to the 
inoie palpable absurdities of female caprice. 
"NVill the crinolette have more than an ephe¬ 
meral success '( We cannot believe it. Com. 
mon-sense is slowly coming to the help of art 
aud comlort, and perhaps wo shall live to see 
the day when a man may walk about London 
in a tunic and knickerbockers and a soft hat 
without being considered eccentrio or despised 
by the waiters at his club. 

The four numbers bofore us of the Beperturinm 
fiir Kunstwissenschaft (Berlin and Stuttgart: 
Spemanu) contain many interesting articles on 
recent antiquarian discoveries, principally in 
Germany. We have also the second part of Dr. 
Theodor Hachs’ paper on bronzes, which gives 
an exhaustive treatise on the history of bells, 
and acquaints us with little-known details about 


a celebrated bell-making family, the Yan Wou, 
of Kampeo, in Holland, of whom Gerhard was 
the most renowned, being the maker of the 
great bell of Erfurt and many other productions 
in the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. 
Again, we have an article on the history of 
miniature-painting in the early Middle Agee, 
being a criticism on the book of Herr Goertz, 
Professor of Art at the Moscow University, a 
work of, perhaps, necessary value and size to 
satisfy a collector, but of which an abstract is 
especially valuable for the ordinary reader who 
has a desire to grasp, without going into details, 
the important bearing that Byzantine miniature 
painters had on the development of art. An 
account of the building of Strassburg Cathedral 
is interesting, showing how the family of Erwin, 
from father to son, held the post of architect 
by appointment to the cathedral works as they 
were in course of construction. But, to non- 
German readers, two artioles on the youth of 
Baphael are the most attractive. Ttiey are 
quite enough to destroy any previously cou- 
coived ideas about the home of the young 
Sauzio at Urbino. It is a terrible shock to read, 
as the opinion of M. Lermolieff, that Vasari 
actually forged letters to produce material for 
his work; and hence most of the delightful 
stories we have been accustomed to accept are 
now to be relegated to the category of myths. 


ROSSETTI AT TIIE BURLINGTON CLUB. 
If Bossetti, as a painter, is shown to greater 
advantage at the Royal Academy, where nearly 
all of his most important pictures are oollected, 
the various works of his that have been gathered 
together in the rooms of the Burlington Pine 
Arts Club are not less interesting as examples 
ot poetio design, and make contributions of im¬ 
portance to our knowledge of the man. In a 
few cases they supply further illustrations of 
his genius; iu many more they bring us into 
more intimate communication with his person¬ 
ality. The number of portraits of his friends 
which are mingled with his imaginative work 
give a biographical character to this exhibition, 
which is all the more pleasant, perhaps, because 
his pictures breathe a spirit so far removed from 
ordinary life. 

It is natural in such an exhibition, brought 
together by bis friends and sympathisers, to 
dwell rather upon the spirit of his work than to 
criticise too severely the shortcomings of his 
technical skill. It was this spirit which made it 
powerful, and which not only affected his friends 
and associates, but the generation in which he 
lived; and we should have addressed ourselves 
more particularly to this subject before, if his 
pictures had stood alone. It is not, however, 
on them that his fame rests, but on his poems, 
aud the spirit of both is the same. In poetry, 
he attained a mastery which he never reached 
in the sister art; but, nevertheless, it is im¬ 
possible not to feel that in his pictures, as in his 
ballads, there is the same strange power at work. 
In the few, but well-chosen, words with which 
his friend Mr. II. Virtue Tebbs has prefaced the 
interesting Catalogue, he points out truly how 
the mystic and spiritual elements pervaded 
Bossetti’s works even when, as iu his maturer 
efforts, he rendered again and again the pomp of 
life and a large and luxurious type of female 
beauty. Mr. Tebbs adds that “ most often his 
choice of a type of beauty is oue of mystic 
intensity, sorrowful, and as if filled with 
thoughts of a far-away land.” All this is un¬ 
doubtedly true, aud it is to this “ mystic 
intensity” that is duo the “glamour” of his 
work, whether wiitteu or painted. It is felt 
even iu many of his female portraits. 

Neatly everything that is written about 
Bossetti at present must be considered as in a 
measure tentative, and it may be long before 


the right words are found to describe the exact 
nature of the mystic force which pervades all 
his work. There is, however, no doubt that it 
was the natural expression of himself, and that 
he was haunted throughout life with the sense 
of mystery. The consciousness of supernatural 
owers, good and evil, seems to have transfigured 
is views of common things ; his reading and his 
secluded habits fostered a naturally superstitious 
bent, and things to most people most obvi¬ 
ously sensuous became transfused with spirit 
In his early work it does not seem, difficult 
to trace the source of his influence. We can 
all feel the mystery of the Annunciation; and, 
despite the faulty drawing and crude colour of 
Mr. Boyce’s little picture (:i), it is still strangely 
impressive. In Mr. Kerr’s “ Mary Magdalene 
at the Door of Simon the Pharisee,” it is 
impossible not to feel a more than ordinary 
inliuence as we look from the face of Christ to 
that of Mary. The mystery of tho God male 
man was not only felt, but expressed, in these 
and other early works of his, in a manner which 
no inadequacy of technical skill can prevent - 
even a sceptic from feeling. When Bossetti left 
such subjects for those of mediaeval legend, - 
the quality of the mystery was impaired, but he 
was still impressive by the force with which he 
realised scenes completely Btrange, as in the 
weird “ How they met Themselves ” (28), lent • 
by Mr. Anderson Bose. But, on the whole, it 
is the mystery of human love that dominate! - 
Rossetti’s work. The mystery of mysteries - 
for him seems to have been the union of sense 
and spirit. It is difficult to imagine a wider ; 
range of human love than that between the 
purely spiritual devotion of Dante to Beatrice 
and that suggested by one or two, but only one 
or two, of his potent female personalities. Like 
tho Sonnets of the House of Life, his pictures 
of human passion must be taken together from 
“ Beata Beatrix ” to “ Bocca Bacciata; ” and it 
will be found that they are never quite without 
sense, or quite without spirit, but that they all 
are charged with that strange blending of both 
which makes man subjeot to the inliuence of 
woman — a noble influence, sometimes, as iu 
Beatrice ; a fatal, but pitiful, inliuence, as iu 
Paolo and Francesca ; a baleful inliuence, as iu 
Venus Verticordia. But it is this that mukes, or 
seems to us to make, his work powerful, and to 
redeem it from the charge of sensuality, that 
his least intellectual beauty does not appeal to . 
you as an individual woman might, but as tlis 
embodiment of a fateful force. 

The art of one who was ever brooding ovor 
such life-mysteries could scarcely be cheerful, 
aud there was one mystery of special eaduess of 
which we are ever conscious in Rossetti's 
pictures. This is the mystery of tho vanity 
of human wishes. Since the death of Turner, 
no artist’s work has been so pervaded with a 
sense of the “ fallacies of hope.” This is not, 
perhaps, so evident here as at tho Boyal 
Academy, where the number of melancholy 
faces filled with bitter regrets and vaiu desires 
is larger in proportion ; but even here there are 
enough hungry lips and yearning eyes to give 
a note of depression to tho whole exhibition. 

But this subject of mystery we must now leave, 
to mention some of the moat interesting of the 
works lent to the club, only adding that two 
designs there belonging to the last-mentioned 
class seem to us to be much finer than the 
replicas of the same subjects in Piccadilly. 
These are Mr. Eustace Smith’s chalk drawing 
of “ Pandora ” aud Mr. W. A. Turner’s 
“ Proserpina ” in oil. The latter it may be well 
thought by some to be Rossetti’s masterpiece 
both of intense expression and colour. 

The first drawing in the Catalogue, lent by 
Col. W. Gillum, is of extreme interest, being 
the sketch made in 1858 for that picture of 
“ Found” the design of which he never aban¬ 
doned, and never completed. Id its grouping — 
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progressive development we shall ever have to 
revert. Let us only think of the result of 
Carl Humann’s labour at Pergamos. The few 
thousand pounds there spent have not only 
made the museum at Berlin the envy of the 
world, but have been the means of eliciting 
a light likely to upset many preconceptions 
concerning the “be all and end all” of 
classic art, and at the same time to power¬ 
fully stimulate to further research from more 
than one quarter in and beyond .Europe. 
All the more should we not hesitate to supply 
men, so able and so highly qualified in 
all the requisite attributes as Mr. Ramsay, 
with the necessary means of carrying out thoir 
plans. I am glad to hear that our worthy 
consul here (Mr. Dennis) and Mr. Humana are 
both animated, as woll they may be, with in¬ 
creased faith and vigour towards luture excava¬ 
tions, for there cannot be a shadow of doubt 
that Asia Minor hides under its surface an 
untold wealth of manifold character. 

My chief object, however, in addressing you 
is to say that, provided a further sum ot £150 
(not counting what has already been subscribed) 
be raised towards the Ramsay fund, 1 will 
add another £50 to it; and I plaoe the same 
herewith at your disposal. 

J. Edward Pfeiffer. 


OBITUARY. 

ALEXANDER STRAEKUISER, 

MUnohcn: Jan. 1, 1SS3. 

The world of art has sustained a heavy blow 
in the death of Prof. Alexander Straohuber, 
which took place yesterday. By his knowledge 
of art, his power as a draughtsman, as also 
by his modesty and enthusiasm, he had endeared 
himself to his pupils more than is usual. 
Apart from his reputation as an art teacher, 
it may be doubted whether he was widely 
known, although his illustrations to the Bible 
(in conjunction with Bethel, Jaeger, Schnor 
von Carolsfeld, and others) and to Luther’s 
Hymns are in themselves enough to make 
any man famous. His diffidonce led him to 
conceal his work even from his most intimate 
friends, and it is believed that he destroyed 
hundreds of tine and completed compositions. 
Straohuber belonged to what is commonly 
known as the “ old Munich school,” founded 
by King Ludwig I. of Bavaria, which counted 
among its brotherhood Cornelius, Kaulbach, 
and many less-renowned names. But he had 
none of the hard and academical feoliug which 
characterised the school generally. The grace 
of his compositions, his thorough knowledge) of 
form, and his ownrefiued nature and amiability 
made his work approach nearest to that of 
Raphael of any since his time; and yet there 
is no attempt to imitate the style of the great 
Florentine. The death of this gifted professor 
is the greatest loss which the Munich Academy 
has yet sustained. Straehuber had received the 
Order of St. Michael. He will be buried to- 
morrow (January 2) in the South Cemetery. 

J. H. Letherbuow. 


NOTES OH ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Everyone will be glad that the retirement of 
Mr. W. B. Richmond from the Slade Chair of 
Fine Art at Oxford has resulted in the re- 
electiou of Mr. Buskin to his old post. 


The February number of the Century will 
contain an article, profusely illustrated, by 
Mrs. M. G. van Rensselaer on “American 
Etching and Etchers.” 

Messrs. Truuner have nearly ready a 
volume containing tho lectures which Mir. 
Edward Armitage delivered at the Royal 
Academy between lS’Gaud 1882. It is entitled 
Tiutlve Lectures un Fainting, and will be illus¬ 
trated. 

The Institute of Painters in Water-Colours 
has in hand a programme of importance and 
interest. It was already known that the spring 
exhibition would be held at the new gallery in 
Piccadilly, and that it would be an open 
exhibition—that is to say, that, subject to the 
approval of a council or inspecting committee 
sitting in judgment, as at the Academy, tho 
work of artists not members of the Institute 
would be admitted to the exhibition. But a 
further part oi the programme of the enlarged 
Institute will bo new to the public, aud it like¬ 
wise cannot fail to be welcome. The Iustitute 
intends to establish classes for the higher 
instruction in water-colour art, and for work iu 
monochrome suitable for book illustration. 
There will be classes for the figure, for land¬ 
scape, and for still-life, and these will be super¬ 
vised by members of the Institute. A certain 
standard—and it may be hoped a fairly high 
standard—of attainment will be exacted from 
persons proposing to join these classes, as it is 
not the purpose of the Institute to afford 
merely elementary drawing lessons free of 
charge. We make the above announcements 
with great satisfaction. If the programme 
they indicate be successfully carried out, as 
there is good reason to hope it will be, the 
Institute of Painters in Water-Colours will 
have performed an unequalled service for the 
art with which its name is associated. 

The next exhibition of the Society of Painter- 
Etchers will be field ou March l, and will 
remain open for about six wosks. Works 
intended for exhibition must be sent iu by 
February 21. All forms of engraving ou metal, 
whether by the buriu or the etching-needle, by 
mezzotint or aquatint, or by whatever ocher 
process the artist may choose as a means of 
original expression, are eligible. 

We hear that it is probable that there will be 
held in London, early in the season, an exhi¬ 
bition of the works of the French “ impression¬ 
ists,” Degas, Renoir, Monet, and others, tfie 
character of whose work Mr. Wedmore has 
described in the current number of the Fort¬ 
nightly Review. 

The recent death of Mr. J. W. Buuney, tho 
artist who paiuted for Mr. Buskin the largo 
picture of “tit. Mark’s. Venice,” which is now 
being shown iu the “ Veuice Exhibition,” was 
noticed at the time in the Academy. We now 
learn that some friends of Mr. Bunnoy are 
collecting a sum of money to be presented to his 
widow “as a gift prompted by regard for hir 
husband and his works, and by sympathy for 
her under her great loss.” Mr. Ruskiu h ts 
given £50. Contributions are received by 
Mr. R. B. Litchfield and Mr. Vernon Lusn- 
ington at the Consolidated Bank, 450 Straud. 
Mr. Bunney has left a number of sketches and 
drawings of Venice, which are to be sold for 
the benefit of his widow and family. These 
are now at the Fine Art Society’s, 148 New 
Bond Street. 


figures, calf, cart, and all—it is essentially the 
came, showing how little his conceptions of 
scenes changed when once imagined. The 
great influence of Mr. Robert Browning on the 
mind of Rossetti, and partly through him on 
all the P. R. Brotherhood, is shown in Mr. 
W. Bell Scott’s “ Laboratory,” dated 1849, 
when the artist was one-and-twenty, and 
algo in that solitary illustration of “ Sordello,” 
a poem which had an extraordinary power over 
the Brotherhood. The latter drawing, very com¬ 
plicated in motive, and extremely interesting as 
showing the literary inspiration of the painter, 
is inscribed “Frederio (J. Stephens, from his 
P. R. Brother—Dante G. Rossetti.” Its date is 
1848, and its subject, “ Taurello’s First Sight cf 
Fortune.” Very distinctive in its way, and not 
die less attractive because it once belonged to Mr. 
Buskin, is the mystic figure clothed m strange 
raiment, and called “Golden Water,” from a 
story in tho Arabian Nights. It is original in 
colour, and a rare example .of the effect of 
Oriental legend upon tho artist. It now belongs 
to Mrs. Constance Churchill. The numerous 
portraits of Miss Siddall, afterwards Mrs. Dante 
Rossetti, lent by Mr. Wells, Mr. W. Bell Scott, 
and Mr. Ellis, have a still more personal interest 
It is not only Rossetti, but his circle, that we see 
here. His family and friends surround him, as 
it were, beg innin g with his father and mother 
and ending with the true friend of his later 
years, Mr. Theodore Watts. We are reminded 
by several of the faces and the names, eithor of 
the pictures or their possessors, that Rossetti’s 
genius, original and solitary as it was, was set in 
motion by the genius of others, and encouraged 
by the sympathy of intellectual companionship. 
One of the most curious of theBO memorials is 
the pen-and-ink sketch of the Poet Laureate, 
taken by Rossetti while Mr. Tennyson was 
reading “ Maud,” in the year 1855, to a select 
audience at Mr. Browning’s. The original 
sketch is lent by Mr. Browning himself, but 
another of the same subject, done probably soon 
alter as a record for himself, is also exhibited. 
Here, also, are two pencil portraits of Mr. F’ord 
Madox Brown (for a while Rossetti’s mastor); 
one of them is dated 1852 and the other 1887, 
and both are lent by Mr. William Rossetti. But 
we doubt whether there is any portrait by 
hoisetti’a hand which quite equals in import- 
awe that head of Mr. Buskin which is lent by 
Mr. Crawford J. Pocock. It is nearly, if not 
quite, life size, a finished study in red chalk, and 
is dated 1801. It is fine in expression, with 
much of intellectual force, aud also of spiritual 
sympathy, shining through the sensitive fea¬ 
tures. The works lent to the club for exhibition 
have been hung with so much care and taste 
that we do not like to hint at a possible im- 
; lavement; but it is a pity that room could not 
have been found upstairs for the portrait of the 
great champion of the P. B. B., as many persons 
"ho begin by examining the drawings, &c., in 
the large gallery may leave without entering 
the writing-room, or, at least, without paying 
much attention to the pictures there. Here, 
also, is a portrait of Dr. Gordon Hake, one of 
many neglected poets to whom Rossetti, un¬ 
solicited, held out the ready hand of recognition 
and appreciation. Cosmo Monkiiouse. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ARCHAEOLOGY IN ASIA MINOR. 

Smyrna: Jan. 6, 1883. 

Let me first express my pleasure at finding 
the Academy a general favourite here among 
men of culture, and among archaeologists 
especially. The latter include, of course, Mr. 
W. M. Ramsay, one of the most rising men in 
the walk he has chosen for himself, in 
which his further labours promise to be of the 
highest value, and to throw increased light on 
the history of peoples to whose first steps and 


At a general assembly of the Royal Academy 
held on Tuesday last, Messrs. B. W. Leader, 
T. Brock, and F. Holl were elected Associates. 
If it had not been for misprints in at least two 
of the daily papers, it would not have been 
necessary to add that the last mentioned is the 
distinguished engraver, and the father of Mr, 
Frank Holl. 


Miss Margaret Thomas has recently com¬ 
pleted a bust of Henry F'ielding for the Shire 
Hall at Taunton, which, in oonsequenoe of a 
movement iusttgatod, we believe, by Mr. R. 
Arthur Kinglake, is rapidly becomiug a little 
Walhalla of Somersetshire worthies. As Mr. 
Austin Dodson has recently reminded us in the 
pages of a contemporary, there is only ore 
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authentic portrait of the great novelist—the 
profile drawn by Hogarth from memory, after 
his friend’s death. To construct a bust from so 
slight a memorial was a severe test of Miss 
Thomas’s skill; and we are giving her but slight 
praise when we say that it has borne the test well. 
The head is modelled with firmness and breadth, 
and suggests the character of the man as we 
know him from his life and works. The power¬ 
ful brow and enormous nose, the peculiarly 
short upper lip and massive jaw and chin, are 
harmonised by a strong conception of individu¬ 
ality. 

A German edition of Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle’a Raphael, his Lift and Works, is 
in preparation, and will be published by Messrs, 
Hirzel, of Leipzig, in the course of the present 
year. 

We have received from Messrs. Triibner two 
numbers of a German History of modern art 
(Qescliichte der modernen Kunst ) by Adolf Rosen 
berg. It appears to be clearly and well written, 
but we refrain from criticism until more of it 
has been brought out. One peculiarity it has 
Though not illustrated, an ornamental head- 
piece is given on each page, in which the number 
of the page is inserted. These borders are of 
the usual Renaissance type, and do not add 
much to the beauty of the volume. To more 
purpose is it that the work is printed in plain 
Roman type. 


THE STAGE. 


Thf. last revival of “ CaBte ” under the manage 
ment of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft at the Hay- 
market is announced to take place to-night; and 
iu due time it will be succeeded by, what is rare 
at the Haymarket, the performance of a new 
piece by an English author, the piece in question 
being a new comedy by Mr. A. W. Pinero. It 
is probable, however, that for some appreciable 
time the public will have the opportunity of 
seeing “Caste,” in which not only will Mrs. 
Bancroft resume her original part, but Mrs. 
Stirling will appear as the Marquise de St. 
Maur. To a certain portion of the public it 
may seem rather hard that this admirable actress 
and genial lady should be assigned a part which 
many will admit to be quite out of the line of 
her usual successes ; but of course Mrs. Stirling 
strengthens any company of which she forms a 
member, and, if they can spare her at the Vaude¬ 
ville from her remarkable performance of Mrs. 
Malaprop, she will no doubt add lustre to the 
performance at the Haymarket. 


On Monday, the play called “ Dora ”—Mr. 
Charles Eeade’s dramatic version of Tennyson’s 
“ English Idyl ”—will, after long years of 

S rivacy, beoome public again at the Adelphi. 

[r. Charles Warner and Miss Sophie Eyre are 
among the principal performers engaged. It 
will be remembered that the character of Dora 
was one of the original creations of Miss Kate 
Terry. 

Except upon the grounds that the musio was 
rather pretty, the interpretation fairly skilful, 
and the array of comely young persons one 
that sufficiently betrayed the shrewd enterprise 
of a popular management, we could never quite 
account for the seemingly inexhaustible success 
of “Olivette” at the Strand. But that it was 
successful beyond measure—beyond reasonable 
measure, as we should say—may be allowed 
with ease; nor is there any likelihood that its 
present transfer to the Avenue Theatre, where 
the pantomime has been anything but a hit, 
will prove commercially unwise. People agree 
in saying that “Olivette,” in its new home, 
is well performed. But one statement that 
is made in connexion with it surely requires 
revision.. In what sense is this present cast 
the “ original oast ”'( Only, so far as we can 


tell, in the sense that it includes M. Marius, Mr, 
Ashley, and Miss Florence St. John, to whom the 
play undoubtedly owed much of its first success. 
But Miss Violet Cameron—by no means 
person of no account when we are reckoning up 
the representatives of a comic opera—was in 
“ Olivette ” at the Strand, and she is not at the 
Avenue, being engaged, as we consider, yet 
more advantageously at the Comedy in that 
admirable part in the new “ Rip Van Winkle 
to which, both by her singing and acting, 
she does such complete justice. Even Miss 
Cameron’s absence, however, allows a pleasant 
performance, and especially as Miss St. John is 
just now in excellent condition and fine voice, 
and M. Marius full of unctuous humour. 


MUSIO. 


SATURDAY AND MONDAY POPULAR 
CONCERTS. 


On Saturday afternoon, January 13, Mdme. 
Sophie Menter made her first appearance this 
season at these concerts, and played Schumann’s 
“ Carneval.” On the following Monday she 
chose for her solo a piece by Chopin. The 
eminent pianist has on former occasions 
astonished us with Liszt and enchanted us with 
Scarlatti; but in coming forward as an inter¬ 
preter of Schumann and Chopin she undertakes 
a very difficult task. Her reading of the 
“ Scenes Mignonnes ” is naturally contrasted 
with that of Mdme. Schumann; and, in attempt¬ 
ing Chopin, she at once invites comparison with 
the gifted Russian player whose performances 
of the Polish master have lately given such 
general satisfaction. Mdme. Menter has wonder¬ 
ful command of the key-board; her touch is 
very powerful, yet, when required, she oan play 
with extreme delicacy. Some of the numbers 
of the “ Carneval ” were very eflbctively ren¬ 
dered, but in others one thought first of the 
player, then of the piece; with Mdme. Sohumann, 
the reverse is invariably the case. We may as 
well at once discharge the odious duty of com¬ 
parison, and frankly say that Mdme. Menter 
does not produce the same effect with Chopin as 
Herr Pachmann did. But the latter possesses a 
peculiarly sensitive touch; and his style of 
playing in Chopin’s works seems as pure and 
impressive as that of Mdme. Schumann in her 
husband’s muBic. In Chopin’s polonaise in A 
flat (op. 53), the cheval de bataille of pianists, 
Mdme. Menter made light of the difficulties; 
and, whatever we may think of the reading, 
she oertainly played with extraordinary fire 
and brillianoy. She oarried the audienoe along 
with her, and, in answer to loud and enthusiastic 
applause, she gave, by way of contrast, Chopin’s 
delicate “ Etude” on the black keys. One last 
word about the polonaise; it was not played 
exactly as written. If pianists once begin to 
alter Chopin’s notes, add octaves, cadenzas, or 
codas, as Mdme. Menter did last year to the 
valse in A flat (op. 36), the composer, were he 
ever to revisit this earth and hear one of these 
“ improved versions,” would probably exclaim, 
in the words of Puff: “Here has been suoh 
outting and slashing, I don’t know where they 
have got to myself.” 

On Saturday afternoon the programme in¬ 
cluded Mendelssohn’s quartett in A minor, 
admirably played by Messrs. Straus, Ries, 
Hollander, and Piatti. Herr Straus gave a 
brilliant rendering of Molique's animated “ La 
Saltarella.” The performance finished with 
Beethoven’s trio in C minor (op. 1, No. 3). 
Mr. Santley was the vocalist. 

On Monday evening Schumann’s piano quar¬ 
tett (op. 47) was given for the thirteenth time 
at these concerts. It was written in the year 
1842, the happiest period of the composer’s 
life, whioh witnessed the production of the 


great quintett and of the three fine etrine 
quartetts. Next to the quintett, the piano 
quartett is one of Schumann’s most popular 
works in this country. The piano part is 
throughout very brilliant, and Mdme. Menter 
did full justioe to it. It is a work that suits 
her; there are marked contrasts of forte and 
piano, much staccato work, for which the pianist 
is famous, and many passages requiring clever 
and strong fingers. Mdme. Menter was for¬ 
tunate in having for her coadjutors Mdme. 
Ndruda and Messrs. Hollander and Piatti. 
Mdme. Ne'ruda performed Corelli’s sonata in 1). 

Next Monday Mr. Halid will be the pianist, 
and Brahms’ new pianoforte trio in C will be 
performed for the first time in this oountry. 

J. 8. Shedlock. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 27, 1883. 

Ft. 660, Fern Borin. 

Thb Editos omr ot undertake to return, or 
to correspond t with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It it particularly requeeted that all business 
lettert regarding the tupply of the paper, 
Sfe., mag he addreued to the Publishrk. 
tad not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Political Institutions: being Part V. of the 
“Principle* of Sociology.” By Herbert 
Spencer. (Williams & Norgate.) 

Du bins the past two centuries the opinion 
has gradually become established that civilisa¬ 
tion is aprooess of development the successive 
stages of which are more or less represented 
among the lower and higher peoples of the 
world. In accordance with this view, a theory 
of the growth of political institutions began 
to shape itself so long ago that even in 
(ioguet’s Origine des Lois (1758) such topics 
tre discussed as the early system of kinship 
through females, the original communal 
holding of land, the origin of slavery from 
war, and the progress from blood-vengeance 
to criminal law. Since then, these and 
kindred subjects have been treated by varioos 
writers on principles of development. Mr. 
Spencer, in the present volume, follows the 
same lines, endeavouring so to systematise 
political development as to make it a coping- 
xtone of his evolutional philosophy. If his 
views of the history of institutions offer no 
conspicuous novelty, its various topic* give 
scope for a number of interesting generalisa¬ 
tions. For instance, the way in which institu- 
iious, themselves results of growth from a 
ruder state, are apt to become obstacles to 
further progress has perhaps never been so 
well put as in the following passage 
(p. 253):— 

“ The atones compoeing a house cannot be 
otherwise used until the house has been pulled 
down. If the stones are united by mortar, 
then must be extra trouble in destroying their 
present combination before they can be re¬ 
combined. And if the mortar has had centuries 
in which to consolidate, the breaking np of the 
masses formed ia a matter of such difficulty 
that building with new materials beoomes more 
economical than rebuilding with the old. I 
name these foots to illustrate the truth that 
any arrangement stands in the way of re¬ 
arrangement; and that this must be true of 
organisation, which is one kind of arrangement. 
When, during the evolution of a living body, 
its component substance, at urst relatively 
homogeneous, has been transformed into a com¬ 
bination of heterogeneous parts, there results 
an obstacle, always great and often insuperable, 
to any considerable further change ; the more 
elaborate and definite the structure the greater 
being the resistance it opposes to alteration. 
And this, whioh is conspicuously true of an 
individual organism, is true, if less con¬ 
spicuously, of a social organism. Though a 
society formed of disorete units, and not having 
bad its type fixed by inheritance from countless 
like societies, is muoh more plastic, yet the 
same principle holds. As fast as its parts are 
differentiated—as fast as there arise classes, 
bodies of functionaries, established administra¬ 


tions, these, beooming coherent within them- 
selvee and with one other, struggle against such 
forces as tend to modify them. The conservatism 
of any long-settled institution daily exemplifies 
this law. Be it in the antagonism of a Church 
to legislation interfering with its discipline ; be 
it in the opposition of an army to abolition of 
the purchase-system ; be it in the disfavour 
with which the legal profession at large has 
regarded law-reform ; we see that neither in 
their structures nor in their modes of action 
are parts that have once been specialised easily 
ohanged.’’ 

Among other excellent statements of prin¬ 
ciple may be mentioned the remarks (pp. 232, 
233) on the measure of the goodness of an in¬ 
stitution by its tendency to preserve the society 
it belongs to, and the bearing of this on “ the 
truth that in human actions the absolutely 
bad may be relatively good, and the absolutely 
good may be relatively bad.” In a note to 
p. 376, a pointed remark is made on the 
tendenoy to set down a political effect to the 
most conspicuous cause rather than the most 
effective in reality, which is instanced by 
Corn-Law Repeal being popularly ascribed io 
Sir Robert Peel, and after him to Cobden and 
Bright, leaving Perronet Thompson unnoticed. 
A consideration too little recognised by 
students is stated in a striking way (pp. 318— 
2 -):— 

“Though the habit, general in past times, of 
regarding the powers of governments as inherent 
has been, by the growth of popular institutions, 
a good deal qualified; yet, even now, there is 
no clear apprehension of the fact that govern¬ 
ments are not themselves powerful, but are the 
instrumentalities of a power. This power 
existed before governments arose; govern¬ 
ments were themselves produced by it; and it 
ever continues to be that whioh, disguised more 
or less completely, works through them. ... 
In its primitive form, then, political power is 
the feeling of the community, acting through 
an agency which it has either informally or 
formally established. Doubtlees, from tho 
beginning, the power of the chief is in part 
personal; his greater strength, courage, or 
cunning enables him in some degree to enforoe 
his individual will. But, as the evidence shows, 
his individual will is but a small factor; and 
the authority he wields is proportionate to the 
degree in which he expresses the wills of the 
rest.” 

In passages of this kind Mr. Spencer 
appears at his beet. But his generalisations, 
founded mostly on extracts compiled for him 
in the folios of Descriptive Sociology, are 
often of inferior quality, partly from the 
extracts themselves being scraps, and partly 
from his own method of inference being un¬ 
critical. Thus, to show that the Aryans in 
early stages did not distinguish between 
sacred and secular law, he refers (p. 609) to 
the code of Manu, which, however, does not 
prove his proposition at all, being only a 
Hindu code of comparatively late date. The 
following argument on the chairing of 
members of Parliament is curiously incon¬ 
clusive (p. 415);— 

“ In ancient Scandinavia, the chief of a province 
ohosen by the assembled people was thereupon 
‘ elevated amidst the clash of arms and the 
shouts of the multitude; ’ and among the 
ancient (Hermans he was raised on a shield, as 
also was the popularly approved Merovingian 
king. Recalling, as this oeremony does, the 
ohuring of a newly elected member of Parlia¬ 
ment up to recent times; and reminding us 


that originally an election was by show of 
hands; we are taught that the choioe of a repre¬ 
sentative was once identical with the ohoice of 
a chief. Our House of Commons had its roots 
in looal gatherings like those in which un¬ 
civilised tribes select heed warriors.” 

To this, readers will *sy, It mey be so for all 
we know to the contrary; but where is the 
proof? Mr. Spencer does not even produce 
evidence that chairing members is an ancient 
custom. And, though carrying great person¬ 
ages in chairs is ai cient enough as a oeremony 
of triumph or dignity, those who remember 
that its most conspicuous modern instance is 
the chairing of the Pope at great festivals 
will see that its meaning has not necessarily 
to do with election. In old Germany, in fact, 
the new king was raised up to be shown to 
the people, whether he was elective or heredi¬ 
tary. Mr. Spent er’s want of the critical 
faculty is shown where (at p. 340) he cites, 
without even a caution, the story that the 
Mexican war-god, Huitzilopochtli, was a man 
who had been a great wizard. This is followed 
by a reference to the story in the Heimshringla 
that Odin was a medicine-man, given as if 
this were authentio tradition, without a hint 
that the book it comes from was written by a 
Christian in the Middle Ages, not very likely 
to have information as to the origin of the 
All-father, a divinity so old as to belong 
to the religion common to the Scandi¬ 
navian and German stocks. In justice to 
Mr. Spencer, mention must be made of his 
Preface apologising for errors and imperfec¬ 
tions due to the short time he could afford to 
spend on political evolution as part of the 
general theory of evolution. He adds: 

“If errors found in this volume are such as 
invalidate any of its leading conclusions, the 
fact will show the impolicy of the oourse I have 
pursued ; but if, after removal of the errors, the 
leading conclusions remain outstanding, this 
course will be justified.” 

On this acknowledgment it may fairly be 
remarked that the serious student reading 
this or any other book on this not yet con¬ 
solidated subject will do well not to accept 
propositions too easily, but to criticise and 
correct them for himself. 

In the last chapters Mr. Spencer applies 
his inferences from past politics to a forecast 
of the institutions of the future. He shares 
the hope, general among reformers, that the 
military system will be eventually superseded 
by intellectual and moral progress. He sees 
before him an ideal population in which the 
industrial type will have outgrown the militant 
type. From the case of slavery, which once 
seemed to be becoming a permanent institution, 
but has now been destroyed by civilisation, he 
argues that, “similarly, at a stage still more 
advanced, it may be that private ownership 
of land will disappear.” In the ideal .re¬ 
public which Mr. Spencer Bees before him, 
he discusses circumstantially the relations 
of the president and the two representa¬ 
tive bodies, taking for granted that these 
will hold their places while so many other 
familiar institutions disappear in re-organised 
society. His readers will doubt if the new 
world will really be made out of the old by a 
process so simple as exalting some present 
institutions and debasing others—possibly 
there may be some newer developments. Nor 
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does it seem necessary to think that the fate 
of institutions will quite agree with Mr. 
Spencer’s likes and dislikes of them, which 
sometimes seem formed on insufficient 
grounds. His prejudice against " militancy ” 
makes him see signs of it even in the modern 
policemen’s helmets, which, had he enquired, 
he would have found were introduced for the 
practical purpose of protecting the constable 
from the most serious risk he runs—that of 
being knocked on the head. His hatred of 
centralisation is such that he scolds the 
German Post-Office for their convenient prac¬ 
tice of paying bills at a distance and bring¬ 
ing them back receipted. Practical politicians 
see in public elementary education one of 
the most beneficial measures of our time, but 
it does not receive Mr. Spencer’s approval. 
Those who, like the present reviewer, are 
anxious that anthropology should be brought 
to bear much more strongly than it yet has 
been on practical reform will hardly think 
that such prophetic utterances as to the in¬ 
stitutions of ages to come will advance this 
desirable end. Working statesmen will not 
like to have institutions in which they find 
practical value consigned, even before they are 
fully shaped, to the melting-pot of the future. 
When there can be shown strong and solid 
reason for such anticipation, well and good ; 
but much of this is mere speculation. 

Edwabd B. Ttlob. 

Reminiscences of Court and, Diplomatic Life. 

By Georgians, Baroness Bloomfield. In 

2 vols. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

A little more than forty years ago Lady 
Bloomfield (then Miss Georgians Liddell) 
entered the service of her Majesty as a 
maid of honour. Her recollections of Court 
life are evidently a source of pleasure to 
herself, and she is right in supposing that 
they will interest many whose loyalty takes 
the form of innocent curiosity about what are 
called “great people.” Whether there be 
any skeletons in the royal closets we are 
unable to say, for Lady Bloomfield has too 
much discretion and good taste to be their 
show-woman; but, following the example 
which her royal mistress has set her, she 
gives us, with a frankness which disarms 
criticism, a simple account of the way in 
which the Queen’s early married life was 
spent. With evident truth, she says : 

“ I often wish that those who don’t know her 
Majesty could see how kind and gracious she 
is when she is perfectly at her ease, and able to 
throw off the restraint and form which must 
and ought to be observed when she is in 
public.” 

Balls and concerts, banquets and receptions, 
figure largely, as a matter of course, in these 
annals of Court life. But, however interesting 
they may have been to those who took an 
active part in them, the outside world is not 
likely to care much about such facts as Miss 
Liddell’s precise position at the dinner-table, 
or who were her partners at the State ball. 
The possession of a good memory has its dis¬ 
advantages. 

The authoress was in attendance on the 
Queen when she and Prince Albert paid their 
visit to Louis-Philippc in 1843. The inci¬ 
dents of the journey are recounted with much 


spirit. At Chateau d’Eu the King seems to 
have been hardly pressed to find amusement 
for his guests, especially on Sunday. He had 
provided a theatrical performance, but in 
deference to British prejudice postponed it 
until the following evening; it was then dis¬ 
covered that the corps dc Vopera had brought 
with them only two pieces—one of which 
ridiculed the English, and the other was said 
to be so improper that the Queen objected 
to it. 

In 1845 Miss Liddell resigned her appoint¬ 
ment at Court and soon afterwards married 
Mr. Bloomfield, who was at that time Minister 
at St. Petersburg. She accompanied her 
husband to Russia, and the most interesting 
of her reminiscences are those which relate 
to the period spent by them in the Russian 
capital. The corps diplomatique received no 
great attention from the Emperor Nicholas, 
while the Empress seems to have treated the 
British representative’s wife with absolute 
neglect. So far as we can judge of the inner 
life of the imperial family, it must have 
presented the strongest possible contrast to 
that of our own Queen. Instead of ease and 
simplicity, there was a combination of stateli¬ 
ness and discomfort—not to say of actual 
dirt—which betrayed the thinness of Russian 
civilisation. At Peterhof, indeed, some of 
the cumbrous ceremonial of the Court was 
laid aside, and the maids of honour enjoyed a 
degree of freedom which their English sisters 
might envy. They were actually permitted 
to drive out at night and listen to the 
nightingales. “How scandalised the Queen 
would have been,” says this ex-maid of honour, 
“ had her Majesty heard of our driving 
about the Park and visiting Virginia Water 
in the middle of the night! ” But life in 
Russia, even for those who can afford to 
procure those extra comforts which the rigour 
of the climate renders essential, is dull and 
cheerless. Lady Bloomfield’s account of St. 
Petersburg in the early months of the year 
(her chronology is sometimes confusing) makes 
one think leniently even of a London winter. 
Of course the severity of the season is notalways 
so great as during the retreat from Moscow, 
wheD, as Gen. Lowenstern told the writer, 
“ the cold was so intense that the broken 
windows of the hospitals were blocked up 
with pieces of human flesh instead of glass.” 
But with sixty degrees of frost—no unusual 
incident—breathing, we are assured, becomes 
painful, and the sensation is that of swallow¬ 
ing pins and needles. 

In 1851 Lord Bloomfield (who had then 
succeeded to his father’s title) was transferred 
from St. Petersburg to Berlin, where he 
filled the delicate and difficult post of British 
representative throughout the Crimean War. 
Political feeling ran very high in the Prussian 
capital, and divided even the Court, where 
the Queen did not attempt to conceal her 
sympathy with Russia, while other members 
of the royal family took the opposite side. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that all Lady 
Bloomfield’s tact was required to preserve 
pleasant social relations with both parties. 

A diplomatist’s wife must herself be diplo¬ 
matic. From Berlin Lord Bloomfield passed 
to Vienna, and, after fifty-three years of active 
service, retired in 1871 to enjoy a brief 
leisure before “ the last, long rest.” 


A life spent in seeing men and cities must 
necessarily be fertile in reminiscences, and 
Lady Bloomfield has many qualifications for 
imparting her varied experiences to the world 
at large. There is, indeed, an absence of 
literary style about her book which one 
cannot help noticing; but she never aims at 
“ fine writing,” and avoids that fatal error of 
scandal-mongering into which so many of the 
annalists of our own time have fallen. The 
book abounds in anecdotes— 

“ rant mala, sunt quaedam mediooria, rant bona 
plura ”— 

and it is scarcely possible to read a dozen 
pages of it without coming across something 
which affords interest or amusement. 

Charles J. Robinsox. 

Norway in June. By Olivia M. Stone. 

(Marcus Ward.) 

We are told in the Preface to this book that 
it is “ merely a published diary,” and that 
its pages—there are 436 of them—are 
“ nothing more nor less than what they 
pretend to be—a matter-of-fact record of 
a tour ” in the southern part of Norway. 
This will hardly be disputed by anyone who 
may turn over the pages in question ; but 
whether such a record is likely to remove the 
“ very common impression that no one goes 
to Norway but to fish or shoot,” of which 
the authoress speaks farther on, is more than 
doubtful. For, having regard to the mul¬ 
titude of works in what Germans would call 
Norway-literature which have appeared in 
English alone, to say nothing of Continental 
languages, since Sir Arthur de Capell Broke 
published his Travels through Sweden and 
Norway (1823), such an impression can hardly 
exist except among those who “ never read 
books,” and who are, therefore, unlikely to 
derive much benefit from Mrs. Stone’s diary. 
To readers at large the ground covered is so 
familiar that perhaps only a specialist could 
find anything fresh to say about it. Mrs. 
Stone’s hobby appears to be fine scenery; 
but topographical description, sandwiched 
with every-day personal details, is apt to pall 
after a certain number of pages. 

The following specimens are taken at 
random, but they are fairly representative of 
the diary part of the book :— 

“ Faleide is situated on the edge of the Nord 
Fjord. Although the descent is very abrupt, 
the hill-side is so thickly wooded with pines 
that the hamlet is not visible until it is reached. 
The road is very bad; the turnings are sharp, 
steep, heavy with sand, and rough from loose 
stones. However, the view, as one descends, is 
exquisite. The fjord and mountains on the 
opposite side seem as though framed in pines. 
When we saw this picture, the fjord was calm, 
one-half in shadow, the other half in sunshine, 
the sun tipping the mountains on the opposite 
shore with gold and red.” 

" We ordered dinner immediately, and were 
forthwith shown upstairs. Entering one room 
after another, we found nothing but bedrooms, 
so we came downstairs again; but, after search¬ 
ing vainly for any other room, we came to the 
conclusion there was none. This proved 
correct, inasmuch as we dined in one of the 
bedrooms. We ordered what we thought we 
should get soonest—fisb, eggs, and pancakes. 
A bright-faced, pleasant little woman waited 
upon us. The fish was salted pink trout, and 
very good, though rather too salt; the pan¬ 
cakes were excellent, and no lack of quantity.” 
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And so on, ad libitum, to the end of the 
▼dome. In short, Mrs. Stone spares us in 
not one single iota until the last page is 
reached. The situation of each house where 
the travellers changed horses or slept, the bill 
of fare, the beds, the length and nature of the 
roads, the costumes of the peasants—all are 
given with a fullness of detail which Murray 
way not match, or even du Chaillu surpass. 
The tour was exceedingly well planned, so 
far as scenery is concerned, and it is very 
good-natured of Mrs. Stone to let us share 
her evident enjoyment of a pleasant trip at 
second-hand. But it is to be feared that her 
kindness will not meet with general apprecia¬ 
tion ; and her diary might, with great advan¬ 
tage to all concerned, have been compressed 
into a much smaller volume, such a one, for 
instance, as Lady Di Beauclerk’s well-known 
Summer and Winter in Norway. 

One of the best chapters is that on the 
Viking-ship, though even this is now a well- 
worn topic. The remarks on Norwegian 
institutions, the law of gavelkind, and 
peasant proprietors are also interesting, but 
otherwise the merits of the book are chiefly 
negative. It is unpretentious, easily and 
pleasantly written, and is singularly free from 
that superficial, and not always inoffensive, 
criticism of national peculiarities and customs 
with which too many travellers have requited 
the proverbial kindness and hospitality shown 
by all classes of Norwegians. The Appendices 
contain little, if anything, that is not to be 
found in the guide-books, a propos of which 
it may be observed that, while Bennett’s and 
Baedeker’s are highly praised, and deservedly 
so, no mention is made of Christian Tons- 
berg*s, which, in spite of its rather Norwegian 
English, is one of the best yet published. 

For the first hundred pages or so, Mrs. 
Stone uses the word skydsgut correctly, but 
after that she affixes the definite article 
« (without adding a second t, by-the-by), 
and applies the dissyllable thus formed 
indiscriminately to one or any number 
of boys. This has a comical effect when 
rendered into English, as, for instance, 
“we had no the post-boy” (pp. 108, &c.). 
Again, instead of “ Oscar’s Hal,” or Hall, we 
have “ Oscar Hals,” which is by no means 
the same thing, ha In being Norse for neck. 
And rype is certainly not pronounced rape 
(p. 73), nor would a Norwegian recognise 
Slyngstad in Sloonyttad (p. 174). Mistakes 
of thus sort, however, run through the whole 
book, a large proportion of the native names 
*nd words used being misspelt or otherwise 
disguised. In fact, it is evident that Mrs. 
Stone’s acquaintance with even the primary 
phrases of the language is less than elementary, 
which may account for the remarkable state¬ 
ment that, “ when listening to Norwegians 
speaking, a tyro could readily guess the 
subject from the general similarity of the 
sounds to English ” (p. 423). 

From Mrs. Stone’s remarks on the Roms- 
dalshorn, “ where the foot of man has never 
trod, Ac.,” (p. 130), it would appear that the 
exploit of a smith from Gausdal, who, with 
another man, ascended the mountain some 
fifty years ago, has been forgotten in the 
neighbourhood. The cairn mentioned was 
erected by these men to prove that they had 
really reached the summit, where they re¬ 


mained for two days and nights before they 
could bring themselves to attempt the terrible 
descent, which, however, they accomplished 
in safety. At least two ascents have also 
been made quite recently. 

All who really know Norway will agree with 
Mrs. Stone that “ there is no better place to 
visit for re-establishing a belief in mankind, 
for learning that love, affection, good-nature, 
reverence, and manners have not quite ceased 
to exist upon the face of the earth; ” and it 
is to be hoped that this may long continue to 
be the case, in spite of those ultra-radical 
newspapers which we are told were found 
even at the most out-of-the-way country 
stations. It is satisfactory to note that the 
book has a very fair Index; and some of the 
illustrations are capital, besides having the 
merit of originality. G. T. Temple. 


An Old Testament Commentary for English 

Headers. By Various Writers. Edited by 

Charles John Ellicott. Vol. I. (Cassell, 

Petter, Galpin <fc Co.) 

This is the first volume of a new Commentary 
on the Old Testament, to be constructed, it 
would seem, on the same lines as “ The 
Speaker’s,” and designed for the cultivated 
English reader of orthodox tendencies. 
Whether the time has come for such au un¬ 
dertaking may fairly be doubted. The liberal¬ 
ising effect of the past ten years upon our 
orthodoxy is incontestable, but it must be 
confessed with sadness that, when we ask for 
definite results, performance follows slowly on 
the heels of promise. Three of the four con¬ 
tributors to the expository part of this volume 
are known already from “ The Speaker’s,” and 
but little progress towards a more historical 
standpoint is perceptible in this their latest 
work. The Biblical narratives and the Bib¬ 
lical ideas (the latter as important as the 
former) do not live before us; the popular 
views of the history and teaching of revela¬ 
tion will not become materially less scholastic, 
less prejudiced, by the agency of these 
three contributors. 

“ The conclusion seems sure ” to Dr. Payne 
Smith “ that we have in the Pentateuch the 
work of Moses, and that we have it substan¬ 
tially as it left his hands.” Few scholars indeed 
of the younger generation who have given any 
attention to recent Pentateuch criticism will 
subscribe to this opinion (comp. Journal of 
Philology, vol. xi., pp. 201-36); nor does the 
commentator on Leviticus in the present 
volume. It is not less to be regretted that 
Dr. Payne Smith is so nearly a stranger to 
the renaissance of Semitic studies due to 
Assyriology. Prof. Sayce is, no doubt, occa¬ 
sionally referred to, but without the critical 
comparison of his views, so much needed, in 
the interest of Prof. Sayce himself, with those 
of his fellow-pioneers. How evident is it 
from this and other recent works on Biblical 
subjects that Assyriological results can only 
be used fruitfully by those who have made a 
study of Assyrian archaeology and history as 
a whole, and not merely of this or that work 
of some leading investigator ! Turning to 
matters of pure scholarship, we note a few 
explanations of various degrees of plausibility, 
hut all testifying at any rate to independence. 
Thus, in Gen. iv. 1, Dr. Payne Smith renders, 


“ I have gotten a man who is Jehovah,” with¬ 
out, however, criticising the Hebrew text; 
in Gen. xxii. 2, he explains Moriah as “ Jah 
is teacher” or “Jah is provider;” in Gen. 
xlvii. 12 (end), he takes taf to mean a clan 
or whole body of dependents—not merely 
children; and in Gen. xlix. 10, he discards the 
pronunciation shiloh, “Shiloh,” for sheloh, 
“ whose it is.” The exegesis of this contributor 
is sensible (though perhaps in the earlier 
chapters a keener sense of poetry would have 
enlivened it); and we may be grateful for a 
manly protest against “ the common error of 
commentators, who read into the text of these 
most ancient documents perfect doctrines 
which were not revealed in their fullness until 
the Gospel was given ” (on Gen. i. 2). The 
“ days ” in Gen. i. are taken to mean aeons 
or periods—in itself a plausible view, except 
that it is not clear how aeons or periods oan 
have “ evenings and mornings.” The deluge 
is supposed to have been limited to “the 
Noachian world, as limited as the Roman 
world of Luke ii. 1, or even more so.” The 
Angel of Jehovah is an anticipation of the 
incarnate Son, which agrees with the fact that 
in Exod. xxiii. 21, Isa. lxiii. 9, he is closely con¬ 
nected with the Name and Face of Jehovah. 
The name Jehovah itself forms the subject 
of an excursus; Dr. Payne 8mith concludes 
in favour of the pronunciation Ychveh— i.e., 
the coming One. The commentator will he 
prepared for the pretty general dissent with 
which some of his statements in this excursus 
will be received. 

The three remaining contributions vary 
much in quality. Canon Rawlinson is a plain, 
common-sense annotator, well acquainted with 
the illustrative literature of his subject; he 
quotes Hengstenberg’s Aegypten und Mote , 
but makes no mention of Ebers’ Dwrch 
Oosen gum Sinai, and only a slight reference 
to Brugsch’s much-discussed hypothesis with 
regard to the Exodus. With all deductions, 
however, the commentary is really valuable 
from its judicious selection of Egyptological 
illustrations, whereas the notes on the Book 
of Numbers are meagre and commonplace, 
and even admit needless quotations from so 
accessible a writer as Bishop Wordsworth. 
The truth is, however, that so much pre¬ 
liminary critical work has still to be done 
before the Pentateuch can be said to 
have been explained that a really first-rate 
popular commentary upon it is unattainable, 
and even a good one could only be written by 
scholars who were themselves engaged upon 
this preliminary work. None of the contribu¬ 
tors to the present volume has been, s 
far as is known to the public, seriously occu¬ 
pied with such researches. They seem to 
have turned aside, at the call of Bishop 
Ellicott, from labours in which three at least 
of them have greatly distinguished themselves. 
The only contributor who has realised the 
amount of success open to him, and has avoided 
committing himself against modern criticism, 
is Dr. Ginsburg, who has for so many years 
worked from pure love in various departments 
of Judaic learning; and the reader may be 
confident that the illustrations of the Levitical 
law which he has furnished from later sources 
may be depended upon. Without the help of 
tradition, the interpretation of the legal pre¬ 
scriptions must be more or less uncertain (see, 
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g., the lew of the day of atonement). Dr. 
Ginsburg has performed this part of the 
commentator’s task with the ease of a master; 
but he has not felt called upon to refer to 
any data derived from hiatorieo-philological 
criticism or from comparative sociology. And 
yet the questions so much debated at present, 
about whioh the laity are beginning to 
be curious, cannot be even approximately 
decided without an examination of the laws 
and customs analogous to the Jewish from 
the point of view of Sir Henry Maine. Such 
an examination is one of the recognised tasks 
of this generation; and though the “cultivated 
reader ” will not expect results where few or 
none have been attained, yet he would probably 
have been gratified by some slight indications 
of the nature of this new style of problems. 

In fact, the Introduction to the Pentateuch 
might well have been enlarged by a few 
pages descriptive of the present state of the 
Pentateuch controversy, such as a more 
open-minded and less isolated scholar than 
Dr. Payne Smith might have had pleasure in 
giving. The General Introduction to the Old 
Testament, by Dr. Plumptre, could not, of 
course, take in such a subject; it professes 
to be a mere sketcb, and as such we have 
only words of gratitude for its cautiously 
historical standpoint and sympathetic spirit. 

T. K. Chevne. 


Paladin and Saracen : 8tories from Ariosto. 

By H. C. Hollway-Calthrop. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

This is a book of stories for boys and girls, 
and makes a very suitable appearance at 
Christmas time. It is to be hoped that the 
taste for romance pure and simple is not yet 
dead among our boys, though the scientific 
colouring which M. Jules Verne, the most 
popular of living story-book writers, finds it 
necessary to give to his tales of adventure 
might lead us to fear that such may be the 
case. Yet it is hardly possible that the 
interest in the great cycles of romance should 
ever fail. The Arabian Nights are firmly 
seated in universal affection; our own Ar¬ 
thurian legend cannot die in the pages of Sir 
Thomas Malory; while the Nibelungen and 
None stories bid fair at present to rival both 
in popular esteem. But the Paladins of 
France and the Saracens of Tunis have taken 
less hold on English fancy; the peerless 
Boland is almost the only familiar name 
among them. This may be owing to the 
fact that the vates sacer who rescued their 
romance from oblivion was an Italian who is 
almost untranslateable. The romance in 
itself is as entertaining as any of the others. 
The gorgeous pictures, the battles, the 
armour, the shifting scenes, form as thrilling 
a pantomime as any child could dream of; 
and Mr. Calthrop’s book is not likely to miss 
its mark. 

Mr. Calthrop has done well to avoid literal 
translation. The delicate style of Ariosto 
could not be rendered directly into English 
without losing much of its perfume. In his 
Preface Mr. Calthrop secures to himself 
perfect liberty in the treatment of his story ; 
and, once free, he sails away upon a charming 
sea of romance, of quarrels and loves and 
adventures, of distressed damsels waiting for 
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courageous knights, of magic horns and swords 
and shields and unheard-of steeds, the Hippo- 
grif and Rabican, Bayard, Frontin.Durindana, 
Balisarda. The names alone are enough to 
keep one going; and, when once the reader 
has surrendered himself, he will find Mr. 
Calthrop an excellent story-teller, with a style 
that flows, and the art to keep the interest 
alive through all the endless shifiings of that 
quarrelsome crew. There is only one fault 
in his method: he has not complete confi¬ 
dence in his author and his romances. He 
frequently attempts to heighten the interest 
by references to pocket-knives, hunting-whips, 
peewits in Perthshire, the Lord Mayor, and 
such foreign matter. We doubt if these 
devices will help him to catch the interest of 
his young readers; and they are a serious 
drawback to the excellence of the book, for 
they stop the current of the story and trip 
up the attention. Mr. Calthrop would have 
done better to trust himself entirely to his 
stories, and his own undoubted powers of 
telling them. And tbat this mistake arose 
from timidity we feel convinced, for these 
obstructions occur less frequently .as the book 
goes on. 

Though using the freedom he has secured 
in his Preface, Mr. Calthrop at the same 
time shows that he is fully alive to the great 
stylistic beauties of his author. He follows 
very closely many of the finest passages in 
the poem, catching their spirit and present¬ 
ing them in English with very considerable 
success. One instance may suffice. At the 
end of the second part there is a beautiful, 
though condensed, rendering of the most 
exquisite passage in the Orlando —the death 
of Prince Zerbin. The condensation is justi¬ 
fied by the radical difference between the two 
languages, Italian being essentially more 
diffuse than English. Indeed, it is one of 
the merits of Mr. Calthrop’s work, judged 
in the liuht of his intention, that his stories 
are English and not Italian. We notice that 
even in this passage ho takes a liberty with his 
author, in obedience to his English instinct; 
for he will not have Isabella retire into a 
hermitage, as Ariosto has it, but makes her 
die beside the body of her prince. 

In the general arrangement of the romance 
Mr. Calthrop has gained by his free treat¬ 
ment. He has brought the adventures of 
each knight together. He begins with Roger 
and Bradamante; then comes Roland, and then 
Astulf, over whom he dwells with affection. 
The English Duke is a great favourite with 
Mr. Calthrop ; and the account of his journey 
to the moon in search of Roland’s wit* is one of 
the best passages in the hook. After Astulf, we 
get the siege of Paris, Biserta, and, finally, 
the end of Roger and Bradamante. In this 
way the violent changes and digressions of 
the original, which might have confused the 
reader, have been surmounted, and the whole 
story is pulled together. But the result is 
that Reger and Bradamante, not Roland, 
become the chief actors in Mr. Calthrop’s 
book. He begins and ends with them; and 
the attention is kept on the alert to meet 
them. We do not suppose, however, that 
Mr. Calthrop’s young readers will huve much 
fault to find with him on this score ; and if 
they do not feel a lively interest from begin¬ 
ning to end in Roger and Bradamante and 
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Astulf and Dnrindana and the Hijipogrif, it 
will not be Mr. Calthnp’s fault, but their 
own. 

We must say a word about the illustra¬ 
tions, by Mrs. Arthur Lemon. They vary 
very much in quality; but we suspect tint 
to be the cutter’s fault. The Hippogrif on 
the frnnti'piece is a spirited creature ; ami 
the Magic Procession, in which Bradamante 
sees her descendants file before her, and 
Doratis staying the tight between Rodomont 
and Mandricard. are prettily done. By far 
the best is Astulf at the river of Oblivion; 
the landscape, the swans, ihe broad river, 
and the winged horse are really admirable. 
It seems to us that Mrs. Jmmon’s concep. 
tion of all these knights, but notably of 
Roger, is far too slim lor the gigantic deeds 
they had to perform ; Rodomont alone comes 
up to the mark. There is no doubt, however, 
that these illustrations add considerably to 
the pleasure of a pleasant book. 

H. F. Brows. 


Admissions to the. CoJIer/e of St. John the 
Evangelist in the University of Cambridyr. 
Part f. January 16”—July, 1665. (Cam¬ 
bridge Printed for the College at the 
University Press, and sold by Deighton, 
Bell & Co.) 

It was on January 21, 1630 (O.S.), that the 
master of St. John’s College at that time, Dr. 
Owen Gwyn, issued, in concert with the 
senior fellows, the following order :— 

“ That the register of the college should have a 
booke provided him, whereiu he should from 
time to time write and register the names, 
parents, country, school, age and tutor of every 
one to be admitted into the college before their 
enrolling into the buttery tables; and shall 
receive of eaoh of them for his pains as the head 
lecturers and deans do, for their admission.” 

The volume before us represents the earliest 
fruits of this wise ordinance, and forms a 
record which, as Prof. Mayor justly observes 
is of interest from many points of view. In 
fact, it may be doubted whether any other 
i college in England possesses a register of 
equal interest, for not only the admissions 
themselves, with their numerous details, but 
often loDg testimonials, are conscientiously 
copied; and it is only to l>e regretted that, 
as time went on, successive registrars became 
less painstaking, and that the entries are con¬ 
sequently more and more meagre m detail. 

Speaking generally, the special value nt 
these pages consists in the striking evident 
they afford of the catholic relations in which 
the colleges (St. John’s probably more than 
any other) then stood in relation to the nation 
at large, and the extent to which all classes, 
although the plebeian element largely pre¬ 
dominated, then met together in the ancient 
home of Aseham and Cheke. Noblemen, 
baronets, esquires, and gentlemen found 
themselves mingling in a society which was 
chiefly composed of the sons of farmers, 
husbandmen, millers, drapers, brewers, inn- 
i keepers, blacksmiths, coopers, tailors, sboe- 
! makers, ironmongers, vintners, foresters, 
weavers, ostlers, and men whose occupations, 
overtaxing, fortunately, the ingenuity ol the 
registrar in devising a Latin equivalent, 
survive as those of umnistakeable “ cord- 
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winers,” “ fellmongers,” “ haberdashers,” 
“ tailow-ohandlers,” “ upholdsters,” &c. 

The entries appear often to have been made 
from the oral statement of the candidate for 
admission, documentary evidence with respect 
to place of birth, &c., being often probably not 
easy to obtain. Country lads, speaking with 
their provincial brogues, pronounced the 
names of tbeir native villages in a manner 
which, as reproduced by the registrar (who 
possibly knew no more of Yorkshire than of 
Auvergne), has, in not a few instances, defied 
the recognition even of so skilled an expert 
as the present editor—a fact to which he 
significantly invites the attention of the 
zealous advocates of a phonetio system of 
spelling. “Blevoir” for Beauvoir, “ Bran¬ 
ding ” for Brandreth, “ Catlidge ” for Kirt- 
ling, “Harding” for Hawarden, “Monys- 
ing ” for Mountnessing, “Ridriffe” for 
llotherhithe, “ Stakkers ” for Stackhouse, 
may serve as instances of surmounted diffi¬ 
culties and suggest the character of those 
difficulties which have proved insurmount¬ 
able. 

Another point which receives incidental 
illustration is that of the relations in which 
the college was supposed originally to stand 
to the schools to which it appointed masters, 
in contrast to the later theory which has led 
to their being regarded as a kind of perquisite 
of the governing body, as little likely to take 
the form of reward to laborious merit, beyond 
the circle of the fellows, as a valuable college 
living. Candidates for the head-mastership 
of Pooklington and of Shrewsbury were 

required to become members of St. John’s_a 

proviso which, as Mr. Mayor observes, suffi¬ 
ciently proves that these appointments “ were 
regarded as a trust, to be bestowed on the 
fittest candidate, not as property of the 
fellows.” 


Mr. Mayor concludes his suggestive Preface 
hy enforcing the duty, incumbent alike on 
e»ch college and its alumni, of making the 
college library “a storehouse of all works of all 
its members.’ ’ Perhaps, if the colleges did a 
little more to encourage literary merit, their 
members, when becoming authors, would 
hold the college library in somewhat more 
wjal remembrance. It may, however, be 
wortl1 while to quote his eloquent appeal, as 
addressed to a wider circle than the rather 
limited one which the present volume is likely 
to reach. 


" Thu* a fellow or scholar of St. John’s might 
complete our Ascham collection. Blessing 
lUther with the saintly Juliu.s Hare, or oarsing 
.With the honoured Johannes Itojfensis, a 
pilgrim to the shrines of Lambeth or Geneva, 
te nught decree that Whitaker and Cartwright. 
btUlingfleet and Sergeant and Thomas Baker 
would rest from strife in the bosom of their 
common mother, where the wicked cease from 
troubling and shibboleths entangle no more; 
waere Trent and Augsburg, covenant and 
ugagement, and the three articles and abjura- 
p oath > no longer vociferate I'ae victis. 
wmnuaerating Erasmus Darwin as a pompous 
Png. or revering him as Lucretius revered 
opicunw, he might, in either case, care enough 
or him to make our sec of his works perfect. 

p ?> with Shelley, the Pythagorean dis- 
J* ? "J 1 a ‘ *®tum to Nature,’ or eschewing it 
Dr wm- g r the f® 06 ’ he “»***. at least, instal 
m our midst > a genius of 
or of death, as in some impartial Tussaud 


Valhalla. Grateful to his school, Shrewsbury, 
for example, he might deposit in the scene of 
their early triumphs the labours of Butler or of 
Kennedy. Indignant that benefactors should 
be forgotten, he might ride bookstalls wherever 
he went for missing folios of Bishop Fisher or 
Bishop Morton. Fired by the tale of Negro 
emancipation, he might track the manifestoes 
of Clarkson and Wilberforce; or fan his mis¬ 
sionary ardour in tho pursuit of Henry Martyn. 
Even the Salamanca doctor might be pilloried, 
here and at Caius, a standing monument of 
Fortune's fickleness, of the vanity of vulgar and 
Parliamentary applause.” 

J. Bass Mullingeh. 


NEW NOVE1.S. 

It teas a Lover and his Lass. By Mrs. 

Oliphant. In 3 vols. (Ilurst is Blackett.) 
Kit: a Memory. By James Payn. In 3 vols. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 

Glimpses of the World. By E. M. Sewell. 

(Longmans.) 

The Bankers of St. Hubert, and other 

Tales. By Sylvanus Ward. In 2 vols. 

(Remington.) 

Friends and Lovers. By Annie Thomas. In 

3 vols. (White.) 

Why is Mrs. Oliphant so grudging of her 
good gift? We do not believe that she has 
really written herself out, as people have 
long been saying, for there are some things 
in this last book as good as anything 
she ever wrote. Is it, as we more than fear, 
the fatal praises of too friendly friends which 
induces her to sand her very excellent sugar 
in the misguided attempt to give us over¬ 
weight? Her new novel betrays this economical 
adulteration carried to distressing lengths. 
Its seven hundred pages might be cat down 
to two hundred by simply omitting the pad¬ 
ding, and leaving the real novel to stand 
alone. The time wasted on these tiresome 
repetitions and commentaries might have been 
given to repairing the tottering fabric of the 
plot. In the second volume, the per-centage of 
sand can hardly be much less than ninety. 
And the thing is so deliberate. When¬ 
ever Mrs. Oliphant reaches an interesting 
point in her story, and has really something 
to say, she seems to grudge every sentence. 
If it is a conversation, she doles us out 
just a couple of questions and replies at a 
time, and then interpolates the inevitable two- 
page commentary all about what they did not 
say and why they did not say it, and suppose 
now that they had said it—which having 
respectfully skipped, we go on where the story 
begins again. This may be good preparation 
for deciphering the “ rules called the Pie,” 
but it is very exhausting, as one hand is fully 
occupied in turning the leaves; and, if the 
other is to hold the volume, the male reader, 
finding cigar and cigarette impossible, will, 
we fear, regard Mrs. Oliphant as an essentially 
Short-pipe Novelist. We do entreat her to 
remember that, if stupid people wade with the 
same contented indifference through her deeps 
and shallows alike, it is just those who can 
appreciate the exquisite charm of her best 
work who are forced in her interests to skip 
the commentaries in which she spoils her own 
originals. Of all her beautiful characters she 
has painted we remember none—and they are 


not soon forgotten—so delightful as the old 
maid sisters in this book. They are nearly 
as forcible as Miss Ferrier’s most striking 
Scotch portrait 4 , but far more delicate and 
refiued. Indeed, we should venture to 
think that the peculiar cachet of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s work is a refined homeliness 
—the essentially English home spirit in its 
quintessence of delicate perfume. How 
tenderly she deals with these poor, proud, 
ignorant Scotch gentlewomen, with their 
strange delusions as to the world-wide fame 
of the Murrays of Murkley, their righteous 
intentions and dismal failure as the guardians 
of their beautiful little sister, who is to be 
presented at Court, and, no doubt, at once 
appointed maid of honour and wooed by 
dukes. The disillusion, when it turns out 
that this upstart London has never even 
heard of the Murrays of Murkley, and the 
forlorn, unvisited, uninvited ladies from the 
country cower in their lodgings, is a beautiful 
little tragedy, which enhanoes the reader’s 
delight when the despised lover—a Murray 
in no way allied to Murkley, nor, indeed, to 
any other Murrays known or worth knowing, 
but who is, after all, in society—opens the 
golden gates of fashion to their poor child. 
Miss Margaret’s harsh perversity and Miss 
Jean’s forbearance are, we think, carried too 
far; the book should have closed earlier. As 
to Grantley’s secret, it is simply monstrous. 
His assumed name of Murray, in itself 
suspicious, could hardly have deceived the 
old ladies when he appeared at Murkley, 

I since everything, even his own story, clearly 
proclaimed him their detested enemy, Grantley. 
This is bad enough, but that they could have 
passed a London season in his set without 
once hearing his name or history is mere 
nonsense. The plot, indeed, is throughout 
thin and improbable, but the idea of the half- 
foreign youth courting the old maids is, if too 
original, very finely worked out, as the reader 
will see. Indeed, the loving friendship be¬ 
tween Grantley and Miss Jean is an exquisite 
thread in the story, and alone would place it 
in the first rank. 

No charge of vagueness or prolixity can be 
laid at Mr. Payn’s door. If he pads, it is in 
an honest avowed way of his own. He 
seldom dozes in the middle of an interesting 
situation ; and his paragraph or so of rumina¬ 
tions usually forms a conventional opening to 
the chapter, and may be skipped by fastidious 
old hands who think them too forced and 
uusubstantial. Though Mr. Payn is not 
ambitious in his design, the impression which 
one gathers as one reads his books, especially 
this last, and which one retains after one has 
closed them, is that of success. He has 
tried to amuse and interest, and he has done 
so; he had a definite tale to tell and plan to 
work upon, and he has succeeded in telling 
his tale just as he intended. Whatever the 
value of the work is, there can be no 
doubt that it is well done. In Kit his 
main idea, the career of what he calls “ an 
affectionate scoundrel,” is kept well to the 
front throughout; but when the reader has 
found the villain out—which, with all our 
experienced suspicion, we confess we did not 
do till the second volume—his sympathies 
are gradually enlisted and trassfen-ed to the 
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more worthy characters. This indeed is 
effected with much craft and good manage¬ 
ment. The character of Kit is, apart from 
his villany, original, and least improbable in 
its most original aspect. That the profligate 
young thief engrossed and almost merited the 
love of his home friends is quite natural, 
though the author fails to show clearly 
enough how entirely that was due to the fact 
that with them his intercourse was but a 
prolongation of his child-life, a matter of 
graceful habit, while his real grown-up life 
was elsewhere. His sister alone knew his 
secret; and, in spite of our admiration for her 
devotion, we are wisely reminded by many 
indirect touches of the debasement of principle 
which her complicity gradually involved. 
Mark Medway, the young antiquary, is a 
poor creature, and his blind affection for the 
reprobate rather tiresome ; but in Dr. Meade 
and the Rector, rival powers in the little 
Cornish sea-port, we have two excellent 
portraits, to which may be added the Doctor’s 
travelled cat, which, having wandered on 
board one of the ships, resumed her seat one 
morning on the Bola after a year’s voyage 
round the world. To comment on the plot 
would be to divulge it; we may, however, 
add that the end is judicious and satisfactory. 
We had feared the usual hasty marriage of all 
parties concerned. 

Glimpses of the World is not altogether 
unlike Miss Sewell’s previous works—very 
improving, very sensible, very pretty, but not 
very exciting. No one else has studied the 
British school-girl so thoroughly, or can 
describe her so well. In the awkward, pas¬ 
sionate, but deeply earnest and reflective 
Myra she has drawn an unusual but natural 
type. The atheistio Mr. Verney is not only 
a villain, but a bore. 

The book of Sylvanus Ward is not as other 
books, and how it arose we cannot tell. Prom 
the Preface to Deep Grange Priory, which it 
seems is founded on “ a lamily MS. dated in 
the year 1849,” we gather that Sylvanus 
Ward is either a lady or a bad grammarian, 
or both, since we learn that the heroine is 

"no other than the writer’s paternal grand¬ 
mother, whose Christian names ' Mary Faith ’ 
are now borne by one of the author’s own 
daughters, and in whose character she thinks 
may be traced some points of resemblance to 
that of her gifted and high-spirited anoestress.’> 
After this singular ipanchement de coeur the 
reader will perhaps expect to find the book 
amusing. It is only dull. The longer story 
is written partly to “ expose the very low 
standard of commercial morality ” in Jersey 
in the last generation, and partly to ventilate 
various political insular grievances. AH we 
can gather is that some time, very long ago, a 
Jersey bank broke ; and that certain Radical 
panaceas in the way of land laws and local 
government, which England is now sighing 
for, have long flourished in the Fortunate 
isles of the Channel, where they are detested 
as the degrading badges of Tory servitude. 

In Friends and Lovers we have failed as 
yet to find out the friends. Everybody is 
a lover; indeed, there are four pairs of them 
to divide and dissipate our sympathies. The 
men are all poor shadows, the leading gentle¬ 
man being far the worst of all. In spite of 


his reciprocated love for Constance, he woos 
the Lady Elinor; and why ? Because her 
brother, his pupil and friend, one day casually 
observes—but we had better give the passage: 
“ ‘ It’s the interest you take in Elinor that’s 
setting you up against Vio.’. . . Don Arminger 
feels impelled to say, * I do take an interest in 
your sister; but how could it be otherwise ? ’ 
He is going to add something relative to his 
warm friendship for Sylvestre himself, but the 
latter cuts in injudiciously: * I know it all, old 
fellow, and I’m delighted; I’d rather see Elinor 
married to you than to the best duke on the 
cards.’ He holds out his hand heartily to Don 
as he speaks, and Don takes it, and feels that 
the boy he has trained has unwittingly drawn 
him into a trap, and sealed a monotonous 
loveless fate for him.” 

Somehow the idiot’s tongue is tied from that 
moment, and he follows his fate blindly for 
a year, when Elinor jilts him for a tipsy Earl, 
whom Constance had just been forced to reject 
as he reeled at the hymeneal altar, and so 
Don is free to resume his old love, about 
which, however, he takes his time. The 
ladies at least are all charming; and the 
book, which is superficially tinged with water¬ 
colour and crewel work, may be warranted 
perfectly sound and free from vice. 

E. Pdbcell. 


CLASSICAL BOOKS. 

Prof. Tyrrell has given, in Dublin Trans¬ 
lations into Greek and Latin Verse, a sample of 
Irish composition as produced by the curriculum 
of Trinity College. The volume forms one of a 
new series parallel to the Oxford and Cambridge 
University Press series. It is handsomely got 
up, and is probably the largest collection of 
the kind which has appeared for many years. 
The translations are all exeouted by members 
of Trinity College, but some of the writers have 
superadded the training of Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge, notably Mr. Max Culiinan and Mr. 
Ridgway. Criticising the work as a whole, we 
should say it was far too long. We live in a 
time which is more and more decidedly pro¬ 
nouncing against the old school training; and, 
if Dublin was resolved to show what it could 
do in Latin and Greek verse, it would, we 
think, have produced a greater effect by 
reducing the volume to half its size, making 
the list of authors more comprehensive, and 
substituting short for long passages. The 
quality of the pieoes is as a rule good, some¬ 
times very good ; but there is rather an absence 
of pieces which arrest the attention as exqui¬ 
sitely finished or perfect. Prof. Tyrrell is himself 
one of the best of the contributors; his ana¬ 
paestic version of Hood’s “Bridge of Sighs” 
strikes us on the whole as very good, though 
not at all rivalling the pathos of the original. 
His elegiac “ Billy Taylor ” pleases much 
less; but perhaps it is these half-pathetic, half- 
jocose ballads which are least suited for transla¬ 
tion—a remark which applies equally to Prof. 
A. Palmer’s "My pipe is lit, my grog is 
mixed,” and “ Sally in our Alley.” We notice 
in this latter the rare word matercula, and it 
occurs again in Mr. Davies’ generally excellent 
version of ‘‘ The Braes of Yarrow.” Prof. Palmer 
is, perhaps, more to be congratulated on his 
translation into satumians of "Underneath 
this marble herse,” an experiment, we believe, 
hitherto unattempted. Mr. S. Allen’s “Cupid’s 
Revenge,” a short set of twelve iambics, is, in 
our judgment, one of the best-sustained pieces 
in the volume, marred, however a little by the 
unusual ro(tu8elt Sla in the first line. Mr. 
Ridgway’s “There was a King in Thule” 
(Greek hexameters), though good, is hardly. 


perhaps, equal to Mr. Bury’s Theocritean ver¬ 
sion of Rossetti’s “ Sister Helen,” one of the 
most masterly contributions to the volume. Of 
Mr. West’s numerous versions, the Greek 
iambics from “Cymbeline” (p. 227) are a 
favourable and excellent specimen. Prof. Pal¬ 
mer’s “ Earlv wert thou taken, Mary,” Mr. 
Cullinan’s “ Death closes all ” and “ Child, if 
a man serve Law through all his life,” and Mr. 
H. Crossley’s “ Had I beheld that sacrilege,” 
may compare with the best specimens of Greek 
iambics. Mr. Flemyng’s Anacreontics rlt im' 
inol nepifivuv (p. 41) are very pretty; and the 
same author has succeeded very well in his 
Homeric translation from " The Passing of 
Arthur.” The Latin verses are hardly equal 
to the Greek: we may notice as pleasing the 
May elegiacs (p. 383) by Mr. Keating; the aloaics, 
“Noto quid horti redderis angulo” by Mr. 
West; the sapphics, “Aestuat fiuctu nimis 
inquieto ” by Mr. 8. Allen; and the elegiacs, 
“ Nobilitate domus florens ” by Mr. Brady. 

Lysias, Orationes XVI. By E. S. Shuekburgh. 
(Macmillan.) We regret we cannot speak 
favourably of this new contribution to a good 
series—one that boasts of Mr. Tyrrell’s Mila 
and Mr. Holden’s Themistocles (of Plutarch). 
It is evident that the editor either could not, or 
did not, consult German authorities ; and, con¬ 
sequently, copying inaccurately those who had 
copied the Germans, his third-hand work, as in 
law the copy of a copy, is valueless. Thus, had 
he studied the proper souroe for the literary side 
of Lysias, the A ttische Beredsamkeit of Blass, he 
could hardly have composed an Introduction 
full of blunders, or of unproved assumptions ; 
e.g., he assumes that Kephalos, Lysias’ father, 
died in 443 B.C., and that Lysias went to Thurii 
at its founding. Recent criticism worthy the 
name rejects both these statements. He says 
that Polemarchua (Lysias’ brother) lived in the 
Piraeus, which is wrong. Again (p. xxvii.), 

“ He [Lysias] supplied Thrasybulus with two 
thousand drachmae, and persuaded a friend to 
lend him a talent. He supplied two hundred 
shields, and, in conjunction with Herman, raised 
over three hundred men.” The facts are that 
Lysias persuaded his Elean guest-friend, whose 
name was Thrasydaeus, to present two talents 
to Thrasybulus’ party ; and the other man’s 
name was most probably Hermon. Again, he 
thinks that Lysias held the position of a fall 
citizen long enough to impeach Eratosthenes; 
and also (p. xxx.) that " the short time 
during which Lysias enjoyed a full citizenship 
accounts for the small number of his publio 
speeches," as if the orator would have been 
allowed to plead as a citizen with a suit for his 
rejection pending ; still worse, as if his public 
speeches meant only speeches delivered in his 
own person! This lost is so radical a blunder 
that we need hardly proceed farther. There is 
no accurate or distinctive statement of Lysias 
style, no comparison, e.g., with Hypereides, no 
remark on his first attaining elegance without 
the help of poetical diction; and we are told 
that “ Thucydides betrays the awkwardness of 
a man using a tool not yet thoroughly adapted 
to the work,” &c.—an old blunder,_ now ex¬ 
ploded. The commentary shows similar si§h 9 
of haste and carelessness. In the Introduction 
(p. xxix.), we read that, "on the strength of* 

S assage iu one of his speeches,” certain facts in 
lysiaa’ life have been inferred. When we turn 
to the passage in question (p. 304), there is no 
mention of the reading with Lysias’ name, or o 
the argument based upon it. Neither is there 
a word about the speech irtp! tu>v lSlur 
the main authority used in the Life, unless 1 
be “a defenoe of his citizenship against tn 
decree of Archinus ”! (p. xxix.). If the edi 
had studied Prof. Jebb's Attic Orators, if 1 
he praises as the only English, authority ° 
his subject, he might have avoided ■“ “ 
blunders. 
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The Theaeletus of Plato. With Translation 
tnd Notes. By Prof. B. H. Kennedy. (Cam¬ 
bridge: University Press.) Dr. Kennedy's 
Thtuetetus is on much the same plan as his 
Agamemnon. It contains the Greek text, an 
English translation, and some few notes. About 
the translation there is nothing to be said, 
except that it is a good deal more literal than 
Prof. Jowett’a, and sometimes, perhaps, a little 
wanting in style. But this, probably, the trans¬ 
lator himself would acknowledge, as he pro¬ 
fesses to have had a different and less ambitious 
aim. The notes deal almost exclusively with 
the text of the dialogue, and Dr. Kennedy has 
really nothing to say about its contents beyond 
the running summary with which the transla¬ 
tion is interspersed. With all respect for the 
Cambridge Professor of Greek, we hardly see 
the use of such a publication. With the 
Agamemnon the case is rather different. Its 
great obscurity makes a literal translation more 
acceptable, and it is always interesting to learn 
from a translation or from notes the opinion of 
an eminent scholar on well-known difficulties. 
But we think a Greek professor might be better 
employed than in furnishing a “crib” to a 
Platonic dialogue whose language offers but few 
difficulties. If such cribs must be produced at 
all, they are at any rate not the proper occupa¬ 
tion for a successor of Porson. A page or two 
in the Journal of Philology would have con¬ 
tained all that Prof. Kennedy has to contribute 
to the elucidation of the Theaetetus. 

The Speech of Cicero for Cluentiut. Translated 
into English, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by W. Peterson. (Oxford: James Thornton.) 
This is a sound and scholarly piece of 
work, by the newly appointed principal of 
University College, Dundee. The version is 
faithful, without being unduly literal; the 
Introduction, although perhaps hardly so clear 
as that in Prof. Ramsay’s excellent edition, 
deals in a careful manner with the com¬ 
plications of a singularly intricate case, and 
well brings out the weak points in Cicero’s 
line of defence. Mr. Peterson is, perhaps, 
unduly lenient to the orator’s sense of the 
obligations of truth, or unduly depreciatory of 
his forensic skill, in assuming, from the great 
appearance of candour maintained throughout, 
that we may fairly infer that he really believed 
in his olient’s innocence. But, on the whole, 
both the Introduction and ,the translation will 
prove trustworthy guides to the young student 
who is making his first acquaintance with this 
speech. Por the more advanced scholar, the 
chief interest of the book lies in the valuable 
notes with which Prof. Nettleship has enriched 
it. These deal both with the diotion and with 
the text, and are as suggestive as might be 
expected from the reputation of the Oxford 
Professor of Latin. Misprints in the notes are 
somewhat too common. 

Plutarch’s Morals. “ Theosophical Essays.” 
Translated by 0. W. King. (Bell.) Mr. King 
has followed in the steps of his brother-fellow, 
Philemon Holland, in translating Plutarch’s 
Morals ; but he has confined himself to a 
selection of six essays whioh are theosophical in 
character, including, of course, that on Isis and 
Dsiria, and the essay on the Cessation of Oracles. 
A few explanatory notes accompany the 
translation. The volume belongs to Bohn’s 
Classical Library, but is not bound in the 
familar blue doth. Mr. King has turned his 
knowledge of ancient gems to account in illus¬ 
trating the book ; but the wood-cuts strike us 
as rather coarsely done, and do not quite corre¬ 
spond with the description of them. Thus, 
‘‘ the Pythia seated in profound meditation in 
front of the Tripod ” (p. 137) is obviously not a 
lady at alL The text is Wyttenbach’s, but the 
paging of neither that nor any other edition is 
given. 


Fine Oriechische Schrift iiber Seckrieg. Zum 
ersten Male herausgegeben und untersucht von 
Dr. K. K. Muller. (Wurzburg: A. Stuber.) 
It is not given to everyone in these days to be 
the first editor of a classical writing. But Dr. 
Muller has made a modest use of his position, 
fifty-three pages sufficing for text and com¬ 
mentary. Seventeen of these are occupied by 
the text—a considerable fragment of an essav 
on naval warfare, unfortunately imperfect at 
both ends. Dr. Miiller estimates the loss at 
about a quarter of the whole. He copied the 
text from a MS. at Milan containing a collection 
of military works, but does not tell us how it 
has escaped being edited before. Tho date he 
assigns the writing is in the fifth-sixth 
century. The order of the treatises in the MS. 
affords no information. The writing itself 
alludes to no historical character or event, 
except the Persian War. But it is silent also 
about Greek fire, which was invented in the 
sixth, or more probably in the seventh, contury; 
and this fact, taken along with the character of 
the language, leads the editor to his conclusion. 
He is incfiued also to think that the author 
may be the otherwise known Anonymus 
Byzantinus. The essay itself does not, it must 
be confessed, contain much of value or interest. 
The chapters which are complete deal with the 
advantages of having pilots, with the use of 
exploring or scouting vessels, with signals, and 
with the tactics of a naval engagement; but 
these things are treated in a meagre out-and- 
dried fashion, and the terms of naval battle 
familiar in Thucydides are one and all absent. 
It is, however, acci lentally interesting to notice 
that the author speaks of signalling by the use 
of sunlight in a way more or less similar to 
that practised by British troops. The signal¬ 
ling with a shield on Mount Pentelicus after 
the Battle of Marathon, and in the middle of the 
Hellespont before the Battle of Aigospotamoi, 
may have been worked in the same way. 

C. Juli Caesaris Belli Oallici Libri VII. 
Recensuit Alfred Holder. (Freiburg-i-B.: Mohr.) 
Dr. Holder has put it in the power of all 
readers of Caesar to see exactly the state of the 
text. Beside marking in the text itself every 
deviation from MS. authority, he places a full 
apparatus criticus at the foot of his page. The 
work is introduced by a conspectus codicum, 
occupying two pages ; it is clear enough, but, 
being short, it is dogmatic. Perhaps the most 
generally useful feature in the new edition is the 
excellent Index Verborum (pp. 239-366). The 
eighth book, written, in all probability, by 
A. Hirtius, has an Index to itself. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. E. A. Freeman has oolleoted into a 
volume some of his papers on English architec¬ 
ture as illustrating English history, which will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co., with illustrations. 

The new edition of Prof. Max Muller’s 
Introduction to the Science of Religion, to be 
issued shortly by Messrs. Longmans, has been 
revised throughout, and contains a large amount 
of new matter. Notes have been added at the 
end, in length equivalent to articles, upon the 
Emperor Akbar, the Languages of Africa, Poly¬ 
nesian Mythology, the Chinese Name for God, 
&o.—all intended to throw light on certain 
obscure questions referred to in the body of the 
book. A very full Index has also been 
appended. 

We understand that Drs. Westcott and Hort 
are now passing through the press a school 
edition of their revised Greek text of the New 
Testament. 

A memoir of Sir Charles Beed, by his son, 
the Rev. Charles E. B. Beed, will be shortly 
published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 


Mit. William Allinottam is issuing his new 
poems in a novel and pleasing form through 
Messrs. Longmans (though not, we infer, 
through Messrs. Longmans in the first place). 
The books are in paper covers, eaoh with a 
pretty design of its own ; and the prioe is only 
one shilling. There are to be three volumes 
altogether. 

Mr. C. Edmund Maurice's three plays on 
the vindication of common-rights at different 
epochs of English history will be published in 
about a fortnight by Messrs. George Bell and 
Sons. One at least of these plays has been 
acted with success by an amateur oompany, in 
the open air, at Hampstead. 

We understand that Dr. James Darmesteter, 
one of the vice-presidents of the New Shakspere 
Society, the accomplished Zend scholar, the 
editor of “ Macbeth,” Ac., is engaged on a work 
tracing the history of English opinion on Joan 
of Arc. 

We stated recently that F. Marion Crawford, 
the author of Mr. Isaacs, was not a woman, but a 
man. We may now add, with reference to some 
imputations which have been thrown upon his 
“ local colour,” that he was for about twelve 
months editor of an Indian newspaper. This 
is his first serious venture in fiction, though 
he has written much for magaziues. 

The Dean of Salisbury and Mr. James 
Cotter Monson have joiued the committee of 
the Browning Society. 

The New Shakspere Society will be saved 
the trouble of making its intended autotypes 
of Shakspere’s will this season, for the judge 
of the Court of Probate, Sir James Hannen, has 
made arrangements with the authorities of the 
British Museum to have the will autotyped 
forthwith, and sold at a moderate price. We 
only hope that Sir James will farther oblige 
Shakspere students by getting a committee of 
experts from the British Museum (say, the Chief 
Librarian and Mr. E. M. Thompson), the Record 
Office (say, Mr. J. Bond and Mr. Walford D. 
Selby), and the Probate Registry (say, the Chief 
Registrar and Mr. Ohallenor Smith) to give 
their opinion on the two questions—(1) whether 
the will is more probably in the hand of 
Shakspere’s attorney, as had till lately been 
always believed, or in his own hand, as has 
reoently been suggested; (2) as to how Shakspere 
spelt his own name in his three signatures to 
his will—whether the middle f in his third 
signature is indeed the contraction for es final, 
as has been stated, so that the poet made his 
name equivalent to “ W. Shak’s pear,” or 
whether this view is the “ sheer nonsense ” that 
it has been declared to be. 

Mr. H. Daniel, of Worcester House, Oxford, 
will issue immediately from his private press 
“ Sixe Idillia, that is, Sixe Small or Petty 
Poems, or .ffiglogves, chosen out of the right 
famous Sicilian Poet Theooritvs, and translated 
into English verse,” reprinted from the unique 
copy (1588) in the Bodleian Library. Mr. 
Daniel will print only ninety-five copies, with 
Fell type on Dutoh hand-made paper, and the 
with an etching by Mr. Alfred Parsons, at twelve 
shillings each. 

“The Minister’s Mistake” is the title of 
a poem whioh the Rev. Dr. Walter C. Smith, 
author of Olrig Orange, will contribute to the 
next number of the Scottish Review. 

An article on Gambetta, containing special 
information, will appear in an early number 
of Harper's Magazine, from the pen of Mr. B. 
Richards, for many years resident in Paris, and 
intimate with the deceased statesman. 

Messrs. Rivington will shortly publish The 
Rise of Constitutional Government in England, by 

Prof. Cyril Ransome, of the Yorkshire College, 
Leeds. 
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The second volume of Bishop Ellicott’s Old Catalogue s ipsoe of twenty.three feet of shelving 
Testament Commentary will be published by had been gained up to Ootober. The printing la not 
Messrs. CaseeU, Petter, Galpin and Co. in a few no* done (ea at first) on the paper of which the 
lvb. The volume will contain “ Deuteronomy ” volumes are made, but on thin paper, whioh ia then 


Messrs. CaseeU, Petter, Galpin and Co. in a few now done (aa at first) on the paper of which the 
days. The volume wiU contain “ Deuteronomy ” volumes are made, but on thin paper, whioh is then 
and "Joshua,” by the Ber. C. H. Waller; P«tod down, by which means a saving of one-elxth 

"Judges” bytheBev. Canon Farrar; « Ruth” “£ver, ?n<Snv«1£tl y \ description 

Key. Dr. F. Gardiuer, of Connecticut, U.K.A.. _ _ ^ ... , . 

. .... _ r7 , ^ . ... . . , Prof. S. R Gardixer will begin a course of 

A NEW editionL of Under Orders will be issued tweive lectures on -The French Revolution: 
almost immediately by Messrs. W. H. Allen its Causes and Results/’at Blackheath, on Mon- 
and Co. day next. He is now giving a course on 

The most popular novel of the Spanish “ Epochs of European Progress,” at Bedford Park. 


Catalogue a space of twenty.three feet of shelving Printing Machinery, compiled by the Ed i to r of 
had been gained up to Ootober. The printing is not the "Printing Times end Lilhomphw” 
now done (as at first) on the paper of which the (Wyman). This is, in fact, not only e "list,” 

but a dictionary of the terms in use £ a letter. 
pMted down, by which mean* a saving of one-«ixth nrAqfl nr KthnoranluA . TJ . JL .. L 

i* »■*»" °<"* P"»«og. This wm found, ^graphic pnnto^^Wro,® 


and Co. 

The most 


The most popular novel of the Spanish “Epochs of European Progress,” at Bedford Park. Prefa i ( admits that there may be short 
author Juan Wera-whom we have already Botharem connexion with the London Soctety oommg8i considering the difficulty of gathming 
praxsed as the best Spanish novelist and traus- for the Extension of University Teaching. together from all sources the material, for 


together with a short description of the 
machinery, all in alphabetical order. We had 
no fault to find with any of the definitions so 
far as we had tested them from our own know¬ 
ledge ; but, not content with this, w* submitted 
the work to several thoroughly practical men, 
with the same result. This should be satis¬ 
factory to the author, who, in a very modest 
Preface, admits that there may be short' 


iatorof Shakspere (Academy, October 15,1881) 
—namely, Pepita Jimenez: an Idyll of Anda- 
lucia, has been Englished by Mr. Thomas H. 
Moore, of Brixton, who has spent most of his 
life in South Ameiioa and Mexico, and has 
been authorised by Seiior Valera to translate 


It appears that the account we gave last 
week of the judicial proceedings ia Paris, to 
which M. Catulle Mendes was a party, was 
not quite accurate, or, rather, that the result I 
was modified at a later stage. With regard to 
the imitation of the established Vie popnlaire 


together from all sources the materials for 
such a work. The book ought to be the 
“ machine-minder's ” vade mecurn. 


, . . ... -p yy, _j , vuo a uiuunuu i tuu oovttuuouuu r it /'i/W'MK •/ c 

this novel. Miss E. C. Hope-Edwardes has by the new Kevite popnlaire , it was held finally 

rinimferi fnrantvr_hwn nuivoa f r» a Haoprinrmn anri 7 .. . J . . * 


devoted twentv-five pages to a description and 
criticism of Pepita Jimenez in her new book, 
Azahar [the Orange-flower]; or, a Residence 
in Spain. The novel u (os we said) more a 
man’s book than a woman’s, and is a profound 
study of character rather than a story of inci¬ 
dent. It depicts the mental struggles of a 
young theological student who ialle in love, 
much against his will, just as he is about to 


that tbe charge of imitation was made out, the hwt volume of an edit 
though not to the extent of justifying the President Garfield, edited 
proprietor of the former in seizing summarily B. A. Hinsdale, with the sa 
all the copies of the latter. The second point, It contains his speeches and 
relating to the use of pseudonyms, is of more l©g a *j end literary subjects. 


A ME RICA H JO TTimS. 

Messrs. Osgood, of Boston, have just issued 
the first volume of an edition of the works of 
President Garfield, edited by his friend, Mr. 
B. A. Hinsdale, with the sanction of his widow. 
It contains his speeches and writiugs on polities!, 


general interest. A distinction was drawn 
between pseudonyms invented by their user 
and those which have been already used in a 


Messrs. Hoi.t, of New York, announoe a 
volume of poems by Mr. E. W. Goase, which 
is stated to have been specially arranged 

r_Li • a _• . r Vi 


muen against: ms wm, jusc as ne is hdouc to nAnflr Tha formor belong sololv to rho n««r > J. w 

enter on his " divine mission.” Love conquers, j P h P may take them Wlth h f m to / n „ w j ournal . a °A™ bll0fttlCm m Am9n0a h ? 11 fn9nd ot th " 
the hero marries, and settles down to the Ute ot j i n the latter, the newspaper has a copyright. 

a. flmmtrv aflnt Aman. The novel has h«en mt • *• . . . _ _ L ._ f . ° m,--. i_a- •_ __ __ a 


a country gentleman. The novel has been 
translated into French, into German twice, 
into Italian, Portuguese, Bohemian, and Dutch. 
We hope some publisher will soon give it us in 


Mr. W. E. A. Axon has collected for pub- 


lication by subscription a number of papers lit A ture which haTO been appearing in the 

rha anhiAAT m nrniAn mittinianrlw annn^^g IfOIH - _ _ - ** w 


the subject of whioh sufficiently appears from 
the proposed title of the book, “ Lancashire 
Gleanings in History, Biography, Archaeology, 


meanings in History, Biography, Archaeology, “• nui,in^Aisnumi«», oi 

and Folk-Lore.” Some of the papers were the Interior, has been appointed direoteur of 
originally read before learned societies, others the Acadumie reyale de Belgique for the current 
have appeared in the Academy and elsewhere, y 0ar - 


This distinction seems reasonable, but we The Critic for January 15 gives, as a sort of 
venture to repeat our doubt whether it oould supplement, a portrait of Walt Whitman on 
have any application in English law. toned paper, which is a fine example of wood- 

M. Ferdinand Brunetilre ha. collected ,, Beloware tbe8e h . Qe8 £rom °f 

into a volume (Hachette) the essays upon Grass in the poet s autograph. 
subjects connected with the history of French “ Lo, where arise three peerieee stars, 

' terature which have been appearing in the To be thy natal stars, my oonntry, 

evue dee Deux-Mondet. K“»«» lb K Evolution, Freedom, 

M. Rolin-Jaequemyns, Belgian Minister of t t a y ° w. 

te Interior, has been appointed direoteur of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s only sister died 

e Academic reyale de Belgique for the current oa January 1, at the age of eighty. 

|ar - The following novels by English authors are 

A translation of “ Hiawatha ” into Greek now running in American magazine.—some of 


Revue des Deux-Mondes. 

M. Rolin-Jaequemyns, Belgian Minister of 


while a tew are now printed for the first time. A translation of “Hiawatha” into Greek now running in American magazine.—some of 
It is in contemplation to follow this with a verse has recently been published at Leipzig by them, but not all, in English magazines also, 
companion volume of “ Cheshire Gleanings.” M. Pervanoglou. In Harper's Bazar , Mr. William Black's 

SnW.fihAro ahmiM nrmlv Manera Tub ha m r\ _o_.ii: T> _ a •_ a: “ YnlanHfl” And Mra T iVnn T.inMn’fl Fnn a 


Subscribers should apply to Messrs. Tubbs, 

Brook and Ohrystal, of Manchester. _ _ __ 

Mr. Briscoe, Principal Librarian of the year 'It is printed in a reformed spelTing and, -•^ia the 11 Century Mra ^BiSnSl 

Nottingham Free Public libraries, is now pub- 10 Ration to the usual information, contains (< On* Admintehirinn “ te 

lishing in the Home Review a series of anecdotes, several interesting stones, anecdotes, and , ^ 

under the title of “ Stories about the Midlands,” P°etical compositions. 

wffioh wiU be reproduced in volume form in the A new “ Verem fur Reformationsgeschichte ” f ^ iu b2 oServMatfwith the singKxoep- 

aUtUmD - is of to. Black, all ihe authors voZ; 

At the annual meeting of the Faculty of and, if we were to inolude three more novel* by 

lvocates in Edinburgh last week, the Report A-nierioans appearing in the same magazine*, 

the curators of the library was presented. It ^ e h r ‘"> the number of men would not be indeed, 

is stated that there are no arrears of work in Magdeburg; kilde, of Erlangen Bernhard 

lv denartment. the cataloguing arrantRiggenbach, of Basel; Archivrath Jacobs, of Prof. John Fraser, of Chioago, will writ* 


The German Spelling Reform Association “Yolande” and Mrs. Lynn Linton’s ‘‘lone 
have just issued their ICalender for the present Stewart; in. Harper s Magazine. Mr. Blacks 
year. It is printed in a reformed spelling, and, ‘ Shandon Bells ; in liar per s Weekly, Otuda • 
in addition to the usual information, contains " -F^ 6800 ® 3 I. m the Century, Mrs. Burnett« 
several interesting stories, anecdotes, and . Through One Administration; in The Con- 
poetical compositions. tinent (*bich has changed it* name from Our 

a .1 v.«!n Continent), Miss Rhode Broughton’s "Belinda.” 

J? fI* wiB be observed that, with the single •xoep- 
has been constituted by a number of historical »• f M rn-.u ... ,u. ... tlinni ara . 


Advocates in Edinburgh last week, the Report 
of the curators of the library was presented. It 
was stated that there are no arrears of work in 
any department, the cataloguing, arranging, 
and placing of books being all kept up to date. 


Riggenbach, of Basel; Archivrath Jacobs, of Prof. JonN Fraser, of Chioago, will writ* 
Wernigerode; and Konsistorialrath EdstUn) has the article on Mormnnism for the new edition of 

-*_J _1- •_ AL_ _ L • A _/> fka 7 ?- _7-- 


The s^le w*nt—tlmt of spao^-w m wmree of issued a preliminary notice of the object of the Eneydopaedia Britannica. 
being satisfied by new buildings now in progress. eoolet y 1° strengthen the E vaugelioal We observe that Mr. Payn’ 
The total number of books borrowed during among the German folk by the wa . published at New York 

1882, including those issued for reference, was Publication of historical studie* of the persons (tenpence) as soon as *ver ii 
Ofl !?1Q TKn aenaaoinno tii. ite-.ro ... ii,.,. and events connected with the Ketormation. oouutrv in the orthodox three 


90,319. The accessions to the library are thus evr0Q “ «>R a ecieu witn «w xveiormauon 
classified:—books received through the London I* 18 Proposed to give the society the title of the 
agent, 3,382; direct from publishers, 402; by “ Lutheryerein.” The meeting for the definitive 
purchase or gift, 120; pamphlets, 2,015 ; parte SJ n 2« Uon of the society will be held m 
of periodioali, 9,213; pieces of music, 1,(385 ; Magdeburg eariy in the present year, and it i. 

* « . ’ * __ , . ’ hrmoH that i fo 4ip*f nnh hnatinn mnv nnnoar 


We observe that Mr. Payn’s new novel, Kit, 
wa. published at New York for twenty cents 
(tenpencs) as soon as over it appeared in this 
country in the orthodox three volumes. Valen¬ 
tine Strange, by Mr. D. Christie Murray, and 
Mrs. Raven's Temptation have been similarly 
honoured. 


“* t.-'-.w'-."—.., •'»*«*•»> ”* ~. .v,«... mkiin.imn The first part of Prof. F. J. Child’s grand 

map* of ordnance survey, 1,150; grand total, j„ P : n „ t u. .nn-naohinsFLuther iabilee^ ^ comparative edition of our old English and 
18,711. The gifts to the library during the during the approaching Luther jubilee. P „ p , daT BaUad , ha8 ju *t reached u. 

___i ■ _a a- a.. i_ i il. o_:_ 1 __ a . _ • _ .. . 


year were many and interesting 


We take the following from the Monthly Notes lne °wwe ounqeraia wm assemoie in uern, 
of the Library Association:- under the presidency of Herr Altwegg, to 

* rnuio a tha nrniAp.r, nt a av fnr t.hA nrntAP.tinn 


“The turning of tha British Mnsenm Catalogues 
into print has prooeeded ao far as very appreciably 
to afleot the point on whioh Mr. Garnett bus always 
laid so much etresi. The printing of the Map 
Catalogue meant a gain of at least fifty volumes uf 
Catalogue. By the work done on the General 


On February 1 the Special Commission of f rom America. To the preparation of this 
the Swiss Siiitiderath will assemble in Bern, edition Prof. Child has given many years of his 
under the presidency of Herr Altwegg, to life, and the result does full oredit to hie loving 
revise the project ot a law for the protection labonr and his high reputation. He give* 
of literary and artistio property which was “ every accessible independent version of every 
aocepted by the Swiss Nationalrath on December ballad, with the important variations of copies 
13, 1882. which appear to be of the same proximate 

We have received for review a little volume derivation.” Thu*, of the pathetic" Two Sisters" 
entitled List of Technical Terms relating to he gives no less than twenty-one independent 
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versions, with four donble-oolumned pages of 
notes sad variations. Prof. Child's introduc¬ 
tions axe models of scholarly and business¬ 
like work. He has ransacked England and 
Scotland, the Continent, Asia, Alrica, aud j 
America for illustrative material, and has 
condensed and stated his results as briefly and 
ably as one could wish. This first part contains 
twenty-eight ballads. We are glad to see that 
it is dedicated to the English friend who printed 
the famous Percy Folio for Prof. Child, Mr. 
FurnivalL Only a thousand copies of the book 
are printed. It is to be in eight parts, and 
H. 8tevene, 4 Trafalgar Square, is the English 
agent. 

We have also received from America the 
11 Constitution of the Syracuse Browning Club," 
of fifty-eight members, who started with the 
study of “ The Bing and the Book ” last Ootober, 
after a lecture by Prof. Corson on “ The 
Idea of Personality, as developed by Robert 
Browning.” 


A CKNO WLEDGMENTS. 

We have on our table the following:— Regi¬ 
mental Legends, by J. S. Winter, in three volumes 
(Chatto aud Windus); Clare Welsmnn, by the 
author of “ Pansies and Asphodel ” (Remington); 
The Childishness and Brutality of the Time: 
Some Plain Truths in Plain Language, sup¬ 
plemented by Sundry Discursive Essays and 
Narratives, by Hargrave Jennings (Vizetelly): 
An Improved Principle of Single-Entry book- 
Keeping, by a Proof of Trial Balance, by D. 
Sheriff (W. H. Allen); The English Municipal 
Code, with Historical Introduction, Notes, 
Comments, and References, by J. W. Hume 
Williams and J. H. Somers Vine (Waterlow and 
Sons, Limited); The Married Women’s Property 
Art, 1882, with an Introduction, Notes, and 
Index, by W. A. Holdsworth (Boutledge); 
Romanism: a Doctrinal and Historical Ex¬ 
amination of the Creed of Pope Pine IV., by 
the Rev. Bobert Charles Jenkins (Beligious 
Tract Society); Political Economy Examined and 
Explained, by Arthur M. Smith (Printed for the 
Author); Report of the Commissioner of Education 
Jot 1880 (Washington: Government Printing 
Office) ; Report of the Commissioner of Fish and 
Fisheries for 1879 (Washington: Government 
Printing Offioe) ; &o., &c. 

We have also received the following new 
editions, &o. -.—The Publishers’ Trade List 
Annual for 1882, Tenth Year (New York : 
Leypoldt); The Clergy Directory for 1883 
(Thomas Eosworth) ; Musital Directory for 
18S3 (W. Beeves) ; The Carden Oracle aud 
Ptoricidtural Year-Book for 1883, by Shirley 
Hibberd (“ Gardeners 1 Magazine ” Office) ; The 
Constitutional History of England from 17On to 
l WO, by Charles Duxe Youge, Second Edition 
(Marcus Ward); Belts Standard Elocutionist, 
By David Charles Bell and Alexander Melvillo 
Bell, NewEdition,entirely Revised and Enlarged, 
Irom new plates (Hodder and Stoughton); 
Selections for Latin Prose, by B. M. Millington, 
Fifth Edition (Longmans) ; Three Recruits, amt 
the Girls they Left Behind Them, by Joseph 
Hatton (Sampson Low) ; Elisha the Prophet: 
the Lessons of his History and Times, by the 
I’.ev. Alfred Edersheim, New Edition, Revised 
(Religious Tract Sooiety); A Few Handbook of 
Anthems for Public Worship, small type Edi¬ 
tion, Complete (Hodder and Stoughton); &c., &c. 


OBITUARY. 

Mlfi. BRAT. 

A i.atiy, whose name has been familiar to most 
of us ever sinoe we first became acquainted 
with books, and who has ministered botu to our 
instruction and amusement, has just passed 


quietly away after a long life of unbroken 
activity. Mrs. Bray was born in the parish of 
St. Mary Newington on Christmas Day 1700, 
and came of a family called Ivempo, formerly 
resident in Cornwall, with numerous connexions 
among its chief families. Her grandfather 
settled in London, and both he and her father 
held the office of Bullion Porter in the Mint. I 
Her brother, Alfred John Kompe, published ! 
several works on antiquarian subjects, such as 
a History of the Parish of St. Marti:.'s-le- 
Grard and an account of the Loaly Manuscripts, 
and contributed many historical articles to the 
pages of the Gentleman's Moga~ine. Miss 
Kempe’s first love was for painting. She sought 
the introduction of the chief artists of her early 
years, and was inspired by her enthusiasm for 
the art into some attempts in painting on her 
own account. Among those with whom she 
became acquainted was the venerable Thomas 
Stothard, a man endeared to all with whom he 
came in contact both for his talents and his 
private character. In ISIS Miss Ivempe was 
married to the painter’s second son, Charles 
Stothard, and in his company she rambled 
through the old-world towns of Normandy and 
Brittany while he was studying their churches 
and municipal buildings. A long future of un¬ 
interrupted happiness seemed before her ; but in 
1821, as Charles Stothard was making a drawing 
from the stained glass in the chancel window of 
Beer Ferrers church, Devon, he slipped from 
the ladder and fell dead on the ground. One 
only child, a daughter, was born just four weeks 
alter the death, but seven months after its 
birth the infant was taken away, to the grief 
of its agonised mother. The widow, with the 
assistance of her antiquarian brother, who 
supplied the biographical portions, finished her 
husband’s work on the Monumental Effigies 
of Great Britain ; and two years after his 
decease she published his memoirs, a duty 
which, twenty years later, she likewise paid to 
her father-in-law, Thomas Stothard. Having 
numerous friends and relations in the two 
westernmost counties, Mrs. Stothard made 
frequent visits to the West of England, and 
there she met her second husband, the Rev. 
Edward Atkyns Bray. In the course of a life 
of no long duration, he had been in the army 
and at the Bar, but was best known when he 
took orders in the Church and became Vicar of 
Tavistock. This marriage introduced her into 
a district abounding in striking legends and 
attractive family history. Her first novels, 
The White Hood, The Talba, and several others, 
had dealt with foreign life and foreign scenery ; 
and in these, as her able and kindly critic, 
Southey, candidly said, she was not so much at 
home as on the moors and by the rivers of the 
West. Taking these, and the traditions which 
surround them, as fit themes for her fancy, 
she produced in rapid succession Fite of Fitz- 
ford, Warleigh, Trthiwney of Trehnone, Henry 
de Pomeroy, and Courtenay of Walrtddun — 
names which sufficiently indicate the subject 
of her novels. They met with so much popu¬ 
larity as to justify tho publication of a complete 
set in ten volumes in 1845-46. Many years 
before these dates she had been numbered 
among the correspondents of Southey. Though 
he lived in the North of England, several of his 
friends resided beyond Exeter. He, himself, 
while on his way to Portugal in 171)0, had 
rested in the North of Cornwall; his acquaint¬ 
ances, the Farwetls, were beneticed on the 
Cornish coast; Derwent Coleridge was at 
Helston, and Val Le Grice was near Penzance. 
Southey passed a week with the Brays at Tavis¬ 
tock in 1886, aud reviewed in the Quarterly 
the works of Mary Colling, their poetic yerotegh. 
In one of his letters to Mrs. Bray he suggested 
that she should undertake a work, on the model 
of White’s Selborne, descriptive of the history, 
traditions, and manners of the neighbourhood 


around Tavistock. The suggestion took root 
in Mrs. Bray's mind; and in 1888 she published, 
in a series of letters addressed to Southey, 
throe charming volumes on the Traditions, 
Legends, and, Superstitions of the Tamar and the 
Tory, a work which met with much favour at 
the time, and was recently re-issued in two 
volumes. Mrs. Bray was again left a widow 
in 1857, and, after the lapse of a few years, 
once moro resumed the congenial task of 
writing. This time she selected for her sub¬ 
jects some of the events in French history 
which have most attracted the interest of readers 
on this side ol the Channel. Her volumes on 
The Good St. Louis, The Revolt of the Cevennes, 
and Joan of Arc were all marked by consider¬ 
able research and by a graceful style. The 
novel of Rosteague, a tale connected with one of 
the ancient seats of the Kempes, had long lain 
in MS. in her possession, and in 1874 she 
determined upon its publication. Mrs. Bray 
will leave behind her a name which will long 
live in. memory by reason of her thorough 
acquaintance with every relic of a bygone age, 
be they preserved in monuments of stone or in 
the warm hearts of its people, which can be 
found among the cleaves and tors of the border¬ 
land of Cornwall or Devon, and for the skill 
with which she imparted to others both her 
knowledge and her enthusiasm. 

W. P. Courtney. 


A TRANSLATION. 

COLINETTE. 

[From an Unknown French Poet.) 

“ Colinkttb " she had for name; 

In a sammer of my prime. 

For the happy harvest-time, 

To her villsge-homa I earns. 

I was bnt a school-boy yet, 

But a simple girl was she. 

And she died in February, 

Little Collnette. 

Up and down a leafy ohaae 
Hand in hand we need to run : 

How I revelled in the fun ! 

How she panted with the race ! 

Finch and linnet when we met 
rtaog our lovee that knew no wrong, 
Made the burden of their song 
Little Collnette. 

Then at length we met to put, 

Met with darkening shies above, 

Love (I knew it nos for love) 

Throbbing to my inmost heart. 

Hiding all my soul’s regret, 

“’Till another year, said I, 

As I took her hand, ‘‘good-bye, 

Little Colinette." 

Ob. the story’s very old, 

Very common, that I tell 
—Mot the less will tears npwell 

Whensoe'er the story’s told : 

Many a witching young coquette 
Now 1 woo with poet's pea 
—Once alone I’ve loved, and then 
Little Collnette. 

Edward Byron Nicholson. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The ourrent number of Mind, which marks 
its entrance upon its eighth year, promises well 
for the sustained interest ot the journal. The 
article on “ Psychology and Philosophy,” with 
which the editor leads off, is a temperate and 
well-reasoned plea for still putting psychology 
in the front of philosophic studies. The writer, 
looking back ou his seven years of offioe, ex¬ 
presses a measure of disappointment that so 
little original psychological work has found its 
way into his pages. It may be doubted whether 
the relations of psychology on the one hand to 
the positive (physical) scienoes, and on the other 
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to philosophy proper, or the theory of know¬ 
ledge,and ontology, have ever been more clearly 
set forth than they are in this article. Prof. 
Robertson sees plainly enough that the English 
school of thinkers have been apt to confuse the 
domains of psychology and philosophy. Locke, 
Hume, and Mill have all done it in varying 
degrees. But then he gives an explanation 
which is more than half an excuse for this con¬ 
fusion. For psychology, though in a sense one 
of the special sciences, is broadly marked off 
from all other sciences. 

“There Is, obviously, no solenoe like this Psychology, 
whose subject- matter, however at first distinguished 
from that of other scienoes, is seen, as we advanoe, to 
include (in a manner) the subjeots of them all; which 
begins with assumptions like the other sciences, 
but, after a time turns round and investigates its 
own assumptions at no other science does or can.” 
Both psychology and philosophy (or theory 
of knowledge) have to do with knowledge, but 
the former views it as a mental process arising 
in given conditions, a process which the writer 
not inaptly calls “intellection;” whereas the 
latter views it in its objective aspect with 
respect to its validity. While psychology is 
thus brought near philosophy on one side, logic 
is brought near it on another. Both have 
to do with the validity of knowledge, but, 
whereas theory of knowledge enquires into 
the validity of any kind of knowledge (e.g., 
sense-knowledge, or perception), logic concerns 
itself simply with the conditions of valid general 
knowledge. This distinction is not worked 
out so fully as that between psychology and 
philosophy, and on a first view. seems more 
open to criticism. A second pieoe of acute 
philosophic reasoning is given by Mr. Henry 
Sidgwiok in the first of a series of articles 
entitled “A Criticism of the Oritioal Philo¬ 
sophy.” The writer has felt himself compelled 
by the importunate cry of the Neo-Kantians, 
“ Beturn to Kant,” to examine whether the 
foundations of the critical philosophy are sound. 
In the present artiole he oriticises with his 
well-known skill the fundamental assump¬ 
tion of Kant that a critical philosophy is 
possible, and suoceeds in making out a 
strong case against him. The writer disputes 
Kant’s right, on his own showing, to assume 
as valid knowledge the propositions or 
laws of pure mathematics and physics. And 
he opens out a forcible argument to upset 
Kant’s proof of the position that spaoe and 
time are o priori forms of cognition. If the 
writer progresses as he has begun, the eager 
band of Neo-Kantians will find plenty of new 
work in grappling with his arguments. The 
“light article” is this time provided by Prof. 
Bain, who reviews some points in recent ethical 
speculation, and more particularly the leading 
ideas of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s volume The Science 
of Ethics. Mr. Bain has never, perhaps, better 
exhibited that eminent sobriety of mind and 
superiority to all emotional influence which 
to many wear the look of a somewhat harsh 
cynicism. Nor has he for some time hit off so 
many of those terse, pungent, and eminently 
light-giving phrases which in his writings go 
some way towards supplying the want of a 
finished literary style. 

The Journal of the North China Branch of 
the Eoyal Asiatic Society for 1882 contains an 
article of great interest and full of information 
on “ Annam and its Minor Currency.” The 
author of the paper, Mr. Toda, begins by giving 
a geographical and historical account of the 
country from its first appearance above the 
political horizon to the present day. The 
changing fortunes of the kingdom—at one time 
under the rule of a successful rebel, at another 
under the Chinese yoke, and again, at intervals, 
ruled by Sovereigns who nearest approaohed the 
legitimate line—make its history a tangled 
web of broken threads. To help us to unravel 


these Mr. Toda adds chronological tables of 
the Annamese dynasties, such as have never 
before been published. These alone would be of 
great value ; but, in addition, he traces out, as 
far as possible, the lines of rebel rulers whose 
reigns are illustrated by the ooins issued by 
them. Hitherto, very little has been known about 
the coins of Annam ; and we are grateful to Mr. 
Toda for this contribution to our knowledge, 
which we hope will be still further enlarged 
when the catalogue of the Annamese coins in 
the British Museum, now in course of prepara¬ 
tion by M. Terrien de La Couperie, shall be 
published. Mr. Giles contributes some amusing 
“ Notes on Chinese Composition,” and trans¬ 
lates with terseness the quotations he gives in 
illustration of the various figures of rhetoric 
to which, with occasionally, perhaps, too great 
a regard for the scientific classification of 
European languages, he compels them to con¬ 
form. Articles on “ The Geology of the 
Neighbourhood of Nagasaki,” on “The South 
Coast of Saghalien,” and on “The Hoppo Book of 
1752,” with a review, by Mr. Hirth, of the 
Ohinesische Orammatik of G. von der Gabelentz, 
complete the number. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

A NEW DIARY OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 

Bromley, Kent: Jan. 20,1883. 

Students of the history of the Long Parlia¬ 
ment have been in the habit of congratulating 
themselves so heartily on the preservation of 
D’Ewes’s wonderful diary that they have, 
perhaps, been a little blind to his defects. Even 
from the beginning he was too apt to throw 
his own personal view of questions at issue 
into the scale to make quite an ideal reporter, 
as may bo seen by a comparison with the un¬ 
happily brief fragment of the notes taken by 8ir 
John Northooto. After the outbreak of the Civil 
War, his partiality grew upon him. He so 
thoroughly detested the fiery spirits, as he called 
them, that he seldom cared to report their utter¬ 
ances. In this way, as a reference to the later 
part of Mr. Sanford’s invaluable Studies will 
show, the real political opinions put forward by 
Pym and his fellow-leaders in the war policy 
adopted by the majority of the House of Com¬ 
mons are only accessible through a very 
distorted medium. Fortunately, however, there 
exist in the British Museum (Add. MSS. 
18777—18780) four small volumes, containing 
fragments of the notes taken in the House of 
Commons by Walter Yonge, whose general 
diary of public affairs was some time ago 
published by the Camden Society. At present 
the remaining portions give us the debates from 
September 1642 to March 1643, from July 
1643 to May 1644, and from May 1645 to the 
end of that year. The speeohes are given in a 
short, business-like form, so that it is at last 
possible to discover what were the real opinions 
put forward in the House of Commons during 
the mouths covered by the portions of the diary 
which have been preserved. 

In one sense the diary is not a new one. It 
has been iu the Museum Library ever since 
1851. But, so far as I kuow, it has never been 
used, probably beoause enquirers have been 
repelled by the formidable appearance of a 
MS. of whioh about half the words are 
written in symbols. There is, however, a key 
prefixed to the volumes, and a little practice 
makes the reading of the book comparatively 
easy. Samuel R. Gardiner. 


EARLY REFERENCES TO JEWS IN ENGLAND. 

Alyth, N.B.: Jan. 18, 1883. 

Some months ago I called attention to a 
Hebrew physician in the service of Henry IV. 
I find that, in 1421, one Job, an apothecary from 
Italy (appotecarius natus de partibus Italiae), 
and his son John were settling in England. 
But, as the strict orthodoxy of Henry V. did 
not tolerate any latitude of opinion, Master 
Job and his son were required to submit to 
holy baptism before receiving letters of natural¬ 
isation ( Proceedings , <tc., Privy Council , ii. 304). 

I forget if I noticed Riohard “ de Cioilia,” a 
converted Jew, who had been baptised, to whom 
Richard II. gave a handsome gratuity to enable 
him, “as a Catholic, to traffic with oertaiu 
Christians out of England” (Devon Issues, 243, 
a.d. 1389). J. H. Ramsay, 


A CALUMNY ON MARAT. 

Fera Bank, Higher Brougham: Jan. 17, 1883. 

Perhaps it may not be inappropriate to add 
a few lines to Mr. H. Morse Stephens’ very 
satisfactory demolition of the sland erous state¬ 
ment that Jean-Paul Marat was identical with 
a certain person who was at one time a teacher 
at the Warrington Academy, and who was 
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afterwards convicted of a theft from the Ash- 
molean Library (Academy, December 23, 
1882). Jn 1858 Mr. H. A. Bright wrote 
“A Historical Sketoh of the Warrington 
Academy,” which may be found in the Trant- 
adions of the Historio Society of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, vol. xi. He had, of course, to 
form an opinion as to the correctness of the 
arguments adduced by the Rev. W. Turner in 
the Monthly Hepotitory for identifying the 
felonious Frenchman with the great revolu¬ 
tionary. Mr. Bright could not find the name 
of either Lemaitre or Mara in the minutes 
at all. “ Lastly,” he says, “ Miss Aikin, to 
whom I applied, informs me there was an 
alarm about Marat, but investigation set the 
matter at rest: they were certainly different 
men.” Mr. Stephens may perhaps like to have 
this additional testimony from one who had 
exceptional means of knowing the truth of the 
matter. William E. A. Axon. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Mox day, Jan. 29. S p.m. London Institution : “ William 
Cobbatt,’’ by Mr. John Maedonsll. 

7.SO p.m. AlistoMlian: Diwuulon, “ Kant's Ontio ot 
Pan Reason ” (continued), by Mr. J. Fenton. 

8 p.m. Society of Arte: Cantor Lecture, “ Solid end 
liquid Illuminatiny Agents," I.. by Mr. Leopold Field. 

8 p.m. Aotuariee: “The New Memed Women’s 
Property Act," by the President; "The Approsim&te 
Summation of Series,’’ by Mr. (J F. Hardy. 

8 30 ; m. Geographical: “ Excursions and Surreys 
in the Persian Elbarz," by Oot. Beresford Lovett. 

Tuesday, Jen. 30. 8 p.m. Royal Inatitmion: ■•Primaeval 
Anceators of KxUtmg Vegetation,” IIL, by Prof. W. C. 
Williamson. 

8 p.m. Society of Arrs: “ Life among the Turcoman 
Nomads,” by Mr. Edmond (FDonovan. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ Mild 8teel for the Fire¬ 
boxes of Looomotires in the United States,” by Mr. John 
Fanis, 

Wednesday, Jan. 81, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Ensilsge in 
tbe United States,” by Prof. J. E. Thorold Rogers. 

TarasDAY, Feb. 1, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : •• Tne Spectro¬ 
scope and its applications,” III., by Prof. Dewar. 

7 p.m. London Institution: *' Tne Anthem,” by Dr. 
Sparrow Simpson. 

8 p m. Linnean: “Life History of an Epiphyllous 
Lichen,” by Mr. H. Marshall Ward ; “ Pairing of Holders 
»nd Organs of Male Abdominal Regions,” by Mr. F. 
Maule OAmpbell. 

8 p.m. chemical: “ Some Derivatives of Fluorene,” 
by Dra. W. R. K. Hodgkinson and F. E. Matthews. 

8.10 p.m. Antiquaries: “The Shipwreck of Sir 
Cloudesley Shovell,” by Mr. J. H. Oooke. 

Feiday, Feb. 2, 8 p.m. Philological: “The History of 
English Sounds,” by Mr. H. Sweet. 

8 p.m. Library Association i “ Free Publio Libraries 
in 1882,” by Mr. O. W. Sutton; “ The Bibliography of 
1882,” by Mr H. R. Ttdder. 

8 p.m. Carlyle. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution ; “The Size of Atoms,” by 
Mr William Thomson. 

Iatusday, Feb 3,3 p.m Royal Institution : “Episolesin the 
life of Lord Lawrence,” III., by Mr. R. Bosworch Smith. 


SCIENCE. 

VAMBBBT’s OBIGIN OF TOE HUNGARIANS. 
Tier Urgprung der Magyaren: eine ethno- 
logische Studien. Von Hermann Vambery 
(Leipzig: Brockhaus.) 

Hungary has been described as the paradise 
of nomades. Its great fertile plains, enclosed 
and girdled round with massive mountains, 
offer every advantage to a pastoral people; 
and we accordingly find that wave after wave 
of nomades, as it has swept over Eastern 
Europe, and has left mere traces of its passage 
elsewhere, has been tempted to make a longer 
settlement in the great prairie lands watered 
by the Danube and the Tlieiss. This suc¬ 
cession of occupiers has naturally produced a 
very mixed race, for, unlike many other 
countries, where the earlier dwellers have 
been pushed forward into the mountains and 
the less attractive districts by their more 
vigorous successors, these wide plains offer no 
such retreat, except to the distant Carpathians 
Thus it comes about that the ethnographic 
map of Hungary is proverbially complicated, 
Slaves, Germans, and Magyars being scattered 


over it in admirable disorder. Not only 
so, however, but the Magyars themselves, 
the dominant raee in the country, have a 
prima facie mixed character. The exact 
affinities of this famous stock have naturally 
excited much scientific and patriotic dispute. 
When the question was first mooted in a 
scientific spirit, it was speedily discovered 
that the Magyars were entire strangers in 
blood and origin to the great mass of Euro¬ 
peans, and that their language did not 
belong to the Aryan stock at all. The great 
body of their language was shown to be allied 
to the Fin class of tongues ; and this view has 
been maintained down to our own day by a 
catena of scholars, including the most pro¬ 
found writer on this class of languages, 
Budenz. His view has not been altogether 
attractive to patriotic Hungarians, and espe¬ 
cially has it been distasteful inasmuch as 
the first of the Ugrian races with which 
they were compared was the abject and 
humble Lapps. It has been felt by many 
students that the idiosyncrasies of the Hun¬ 
garians, when viewed as a whole, point to a 
very different origin than a purely Ugrian 
one. In the work before us this view is 
urged with singular learning and skill. 

M. Vambery has long been a familiar 
name in English literature and polities. His 
travels in Asia, and, more lately, his re¬ 
searches into the history and languages of the 
Altaic races, have been deservedly appreciated 
in this country. In this, his latest work, in 
which he critically examines the origin of his 
own people, the Magyars, he has brought 
together the results of a very large induction, 
gathered from many sources, in a masterly 
way; and it will considerably add to his 
reputation. The result of M. Vambery’s 
researches is to show that, in spite of their 
language, which is largely a Uralian or 
Ugrian tongue, the Magyars are in many 
respects essentially of Turkish blood, and 
ought, therefore, to be classed quite as 
naturally with the Altaic as with the Ugrian 
races. This view, as we have said, is at issue 
with that generally held, and recently main 
tained with learning by Hunfalvy in his 
well-known work on the ethnography of 
Hungary. As it coincides with the con¬ 
clusion arrived at, on a much more slender 
basis of evidence, by the writer of this 
notice in more than one memoir, as M. 
Vambery handsomely acknowledges, it is clear 
that he will not find his main position 
assailed here. That position we believe to 
be most sound. This does not commit us to 
agreement with everything maintained by 
the learned author. Thus he begins his 
work with a chapter on the ancient Scyths 
or Sakas, whom he claims as a Turkish race, 
This, in view of the accumulating evidence of 
their Aryan affinities, is, at least, a rash 
conclusion ; nor has the subject much to do 
with the Magyars. Succeeding chapters deal 
methodically with the IIuus, Avars, Khazars, 
Pechenegs, and Magyars, discussing their 
history, and the names, personal and topo¬ 
graphical, which have descended to us as a 
heritage from those tribes, and also the very 
scanty dSbris of their vocabularies which is 
extant. Here we are on more legitimate 
ground; and students will find abundant 
I evidence of M. Vambery’s skill as a linguist and 


of his ingenuity even where they do not accept 
all the conclusions he has drawn in that un¬ 
stable field of etymology, which, like statistics, 
lias done yeoman’s service in many fantastio 
creed*. We have only room to quote one of 
the-e etymologies, which is strikingly new 
and apparently sound. He explains the 
name of Balamir, the father of Attila, as in 
fact a Persian gloss compounded of bala, high, 
and mir, prince. It opens up quite a vista 
of new ideas to find the father of the great 
Hunnic leader bearing a Persian name. 

The second part of M. Vambery’s work 
deals with the language of the Magyars. On 
this subject he takes up the reasonable ground, 
which Prof. Sayce has strongly urged in this 
country, and Peschel in Germany, that 
language is only a secondary test of race. 
He quotes, as examples, the French, who 
once spoke Celtic, and now speak a Neo- 
Latin tongue; the Germans east of the Elbe, 
many of whom spoke Slave down to a com¬ 
paratively late date, and now speak typical 
High Dutch ; the people of Iceland and Nor¬ 
way, who are precisely of one raee, and formerly 
spoke one language, which is still preserved 
in Iceland, while the Norwegians now speak 
Danish. He also quotes an amusing passage 
from Agassiz, in which he says it would be as 
reasonable to class the animal kingdom on the 
philological plan—the bears by their roaring 
and the cats by their mewing—as men by the 
same method. M. Vambery then cites cases 
where an amalgamation of races has been 
followed by the absorption, or rather an¬ 
nihilation, of one tongue by another. Thus 
the Turkish-speaking people of Anatolia are 
largely of other than Turk blood. The Bul¬ 
garians are a mixture of a Turanian stock 
with a Slavic one. The people of Russia 
must have a large infusion of Turkish 
and Ugrian blood. What has become of 
Sanskrit and of Zend as spoken tongues? 
The Galchas, who live in the neighbourhood 
of Samarkand, and the Iranian people of 
Eastern Khorasau speak Turkish, while the 
Mongolian Hazaras of the mountain districts 
of Herat speak Iranian. M. Vambery applies 
these facts to the ease of the Magyars; but 
he goes further, and shows that, in its 
phonology, its syntax, and its general 
grammatical structure, Magyar has been too 
hurriedly identified with the Fin languages, 
and that it ought properly to be classed 
among neither the Ugrian nor the Turkish 
families. To use his own words, 

“ we have a speech before us which, while it 
is allied on the one hand to the Fin-Ugrian, 
and on the other to the Turk-Tartar languages, 
and clearly forma an integral part of the same 
great division to which they both belong, yet, 
when we come to a closer classification, cannot 
be inserted either in the one olass or the other. 
... We deem the Magyar to be related to 
both groups, and, therefore, to be a mixed lan¬ 
guage.” 

With regard to the vocabulary, M. Vambery 
joins issue with the conclusions of Budenz, 
and urges that, if we exclude from the list of 
roots m Magyar a class of words with 
a very decided Fin-Ugrian sound-system 
( i.e ., words beginning with h, v, l, n, and r), 
two-thirds of the Magyar vocabulary will 
be found to have a close affinity with 
Turkish, and can only be etymologically 
analysed and explained by means of Turkish* 
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This proves Hungarian to have a much closer 
affinity with the Turko-Tartarian than with 
the Fin-Ugrian tongues; and M. Vambery 
adds that Budenz, whore profound know¬ 
ledge of the latter class of languages has 
given a high authority to his conclusion 
that Magyar is rather a Finnic than a Turkish 
tongue, has, in fact, only given Ugrian ex¬ 
planations of 996 words out of the total 
Magyar vocabulary of 2,400 roots. 

The third chapter of the second part is 
headed “ The Speech Relationship of Magyar 
to Turkish as a Whole.” This chapter would 
have been more forcible but for a polemical 
discussion with Budenz, in which the Chuvash 
dialect of Turkish—which, in our view, is in 
every way the most interesting for the pur¬ 
pose of this discussion—is treated as quite a 
modem tongue, dating from the thirteenth 
century, and adopted by a previously 
Ugrian-speaking people. This view was 
formerly widely held, and we have urged it 
ourselves in print. We believe it to be well 
founded, but M. Vambery, who held it when 
writing the earlier part of his work, afterwards 
abandoned it. In a note at the end of his 
volume, which may not be seen by all his 
readers, he says: “On pp. 60 and 61 it is 
stated that the Chuvashes have a Fin-Ugrian 
race-character. This statement is founded on 
false information, and newer studies have 
shown me that they belong to the Turko- 
Tartar type." We hope cordially that M. 
Vambery will give us some time a memoir 
justifying his later view on this most interest¬ 
ing race, about which materials are so scanty, 
except in the buried pages of the Transactions 
of the Kazan University and other Russian 
sources. May we commend to him a useful 
paper in the Melanges russes of the Imperial 
Russian Academy (vol. iii., p. 266), in which 
the Ugrian features of the Chuvashes are 
strougly insisted upon by Ahlquist ? To pro¬ 
ceed, however : M. Vambery’s general conclu¬ 
sion from a critical examination of the Turkish 
elements in the Magyar language is both 
new and interesting—namely, that most of 
them are not to be explained by the dialects of 
J Vestern Turkish, but can only be understood 
when a comparison is made with the Eastern 
Turkish dialects — namely, the Jagatai, 
Uighurian, and the Turkish dialects of the 
Altai. This seems to be a complete answer 
to Hunfalvy, who attributes the Turkish 
elements in Magyar to the colonies of Comans 
and other Turks who we know settled in 
Hungary in later times. These Comans, of 
whose language a long and well-known 
vocabulary is extant, spoke a dialect which is 
virtually that of the Turkomans and the 
Osmanlis before they were sophisticated—that 
is, a dialect of Western Turkish—a fact which 
puts them out of court, and points to many 
of the Turkish elements in Magyar dating 
back to a primitive period. 

The latter part of M. Vambery’s work is 
devoted to an analysis of a number of 
culture-words in use t among the Magyars 
which, more than any other thing, perhaps, 
indicate Turkish affinities. It is no new in¬ 
ference that a race with the psychological 
characteristics of the Magyars—their martial 
character and pastoral habits—is divided 
sharply from the Ugrian races properly 
so-called, who are typical hunters or fisher¬ 


men, and is affiliated to the great pastoral 
nomadic stock, the Turks. The minute 
analysis of Magyar culture-worda by M. 
Vambery offers many singularly curious facts. 
Thus, he has collected a number of words 
derived directly from the Persian of the 
Sassanian era, proving the close geographical 
contact there must then have been between 
the two races. That the importation of 
these Persian words took place at this early 
date is proved not only by the absence of 
Arabic words from Hungarian, but by the 
imported words having their affinities with 
Pehlvi, and not modern Persian. But these 
Persian words are, of course, only a very 
small element. With regard to the special 
argument of his work, M. Vambery says the 
culture-words of Turkish origin in Magyar 
are'nearly twice as many as those of Ugrian 
origin. The former class include nearly all 
the words relating to war and government, 
trade, dress, food, and religion. Further, 
the Turkish culture-words which are derived 
from the animal or vegetable kingdoms point 
to a distinctly more southern latitude than 
those derived from Ugrian sources. Thus, 
while the names of nearly all the domestic 
and useful animals are of Turkish origin, the 
raven, goose, pine- and stone-marten have 
Ugrian names. A curious fact is mentioned 
in this connexion—namely, that the names of 
metals in Magyar are of Fin-Ugrian origin, 
and, more than this, that the Turks have no 
genuine names for metals, but merely appella¬ 
tives : thus, Turkish timur, iron,"means solid, 
firm; altin, gold, means the red; aksi, silver, 
the white ; <fcc. This is a natural consequence 
of the Turks having been steppe-dwellers and 
nomades, while the Ugrians were largely 
engaged in mining, and dwelt on the Urals, 
where metals abound. The numerous synonyms 
for horned oattle and sheep show that these 
animals must have been familiar to the Mag¬ 
yars before their migration, and prove the race 
to have lived in a district where horned 
cattle prevailed, and not in such wastes as 
those occupied by the modern Turkomans 
and Kirghises, who have no horned cattle, 
and only camels, horses, and sheep. The 
early Hungarians must similarly have been 
familiar with agriculture, inasmuch as 
they had names for wheat, barley, oats, 
&c., which are similar to those used 
for these products in inner Asia. There 
is similar evidence to prove that they 
knew the arts of the furrier, weaver, car¬ 
penter, gold-worker, &c., &c. These and many 
other /acts show that the pictures which 
Luitprand, Otto of Freisingen, and other 
early chroniclers left of the early Hun¬ 
garians, and upon which a good deal of 
popular opinion about them is based, were 
due to terror and hate, and are to be largely 
discounted, just as are the later accounts of 
the Mongols by Matthew Paris and his 
contemporaries. 

Almost every line of M. Vambery’s closely 
packed book contains a suggestive fact or 
statement, and we are greatly tempted to 
linger over some of them. He sums up 
his own conclusion, as distinguished from 
that of his learned countryman and opponent, 

M. Ilunlalvy, as being that, while the latter 
considers the Magyars to be a Fin-Ugrian 
race who lived on the Southern or South. 


eastern frontier of the Ugrians and in close 
contact with the Turks, from whom they 
derive their Turkish idiosyncrasies, he himself, 
on the other hand, deems them a Turkish 
stock who lived on the North and North-east 
marches of the TurJco-Tartarian race, and 
formed its outpost towards the Ugrian 
peoples. 

The work contains several interesting Ap¬ 
pendices—(1) on the various tribes of Turko- 
Tartars : ( 2 ) on the well-known travels of the 
monk Julian to Great Hungary in the early 
part of the thirteenth century, which have 
been a puzzle to other enquirers besides 
M. Vambery, and on whose authenticity he 
throws grave doubts ; (3) a comparison of the 
Magyar vocabulary with Turkish and Ugrian; 
(4) a polemic with M. Budenz on the 
etymologies of certain words; (0) a list of 
the Magyar culture-words which have been 
derived from Slavic ; and (0) a list of culture- 
words, with their analogies in Turkish and 
Ugrian, as deduced by M. Vambery. 

It will be seen from what is necessarily a 
rapid survey that M. Vambery has pro¬ 
duced a scholar’s book of very enduring 
interest, which will be indispensable to all 
future students, and will more than take 
its place beside the recent monographs of 
Hunfalvy, Roessler, and Jirecek on the 
ethnography of the Danube lands. We have 
rather described the contents of the work than 
criticised them. As in all works of original 
research, there is necessarily room for criticism, 
and this will come presently; but we feel 
assured it will not disturb the main con¬ 
clusion of the book. In regard to such 
details as the identity of the Comans and the 
Pechenegs, the use of the term Bashkir by 
ihe early Arab geographers, See., &c., we should 
like to have had a few words to say, if we had 
had room, by way of demurrer to the views 
maintained by M. Vambery. We should 
have been grateful if he had brought to¬ 
gether the latest information which has 
been collected by Russian enquirers, especially 
the Tiflis Academy, about the Kumuks, and 
had also told us a good deal more about the 
Chuvashes and the Cheremisses. A criticism 
of that most puzzling list of names of Coman 
chiefs collected by Klaproth, which he affirms 
are Circassian, and which certainly seem to 
be neither Ugrian nor Turkish, would also 
have been very welcome. But these are 
small matters, and we conclude with heartily 
commending the work, and hoping it may be 
appreciated, as it deserves to be, within our 
four seas, where works of real learning and 
close research are too often ignored on the 
plea that we are making history, and have 
not time to read anything but manuals and 
epitomes. Henry H. Howorth. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Mr. James A. H. Gordon is preparing a 
second edition of his important work on Eltc- 
tricitt/. The first edition, in two volumes 
octavo, soon ran out of print, and was trans¬ 
lated into French and German, besides being 
reprinted in America. The only oause of the 
delay in the preparation of the new edition has 
been the invention and completion of Mr. 
Gordon’s new machine for generating electricity, 
with his method of dividing and controlling the 
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light, which have lately been taken op by the 
Telegraph Conatruotion Company. 

Among Messrs. Macmillan’s announcements 
u» The Chtmittry of the Sun, bv Mr. J. Nor* 
nun Lockyer; Inquiries into Human Faculty 
.ri.ii its Development, by Mr. Francis Galton ; 
and Preventive Medicine , by Dr. W. B. Richard¬ 
son. 

The Council of the Institution of Civil En¬ 
gineers have arranged for a series of six 
lectures on “ The Applications of Electricity,” 
to be delivered on Thursday evenings, at 8 p.in., 
beginning on February 1 5. The lecturers will 
I* Mr. W. H. Preeee, Sir Frederick Bramwell, 
Dr. C. William Siemens, Dr. J. Hopkinson, 
Prof. F. A. Abel, and Sir William Thomson. 

M. DrEUL.VF.viT has lately presented to the 
French Academy of Sciences the results of 
some highly interesting researches iu chemical 
geology. "He finds that zinc is universally 
distributed through dolomitio rooks, however 
widely these rocks may differ in age. Probably 
the sine replaces part of the magnesium in the 
double carbonate of magnesium and calcium. 
It is noteworthy that all the great deposits of 
zinc ore in the world—those of Belgium, Silesia, 
Sardinia, and our own Meudip Hills—are asso¬ 
ciated with dolomite. The origin of this rock 
baa always been a matter of geological dispute, 
some authorities having regarded it as an 
original sedimentary rock, while others look 
upon it as a produot of metamorphic action. 
M. Dienlafait finds that dolomites always con¬ 
tain not only zinc, but also bituminous matter 
and ammonia, whence he concludes that the 
rock was deposited in water rich in organic 
remains, probably in a nearly closed gulf or 
in estuary. This inference is strengthened by 
the fact that salts of zinc are found in the 
sedimentary matter which is at present being 
thrown down in some of our estuaries. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

We regret to hear that the small inscription 
built into the wall of a mosque at Aleppo, and 
supposed to be in the Hitnte ” character, has 
quite reoently been broken to pieces in an out¬ 
burst of fanaticism. Unfortunately, no satis- 
factor? squeeze was ever taken of this in¬ 
scription, though several copies are in exist¬ 
ence. Mr. W. £L Rylands proposes to publish 
these as a supplement to the considerable 
number of “ Hittite ” inscriptions already 
issued by the Society of Biblical Arohaeology. 

Ar the first meeting of the Acadumie des 
Inscriptions this year, M. Heuzey was elected 
president, in succession to M. Jules Girard; 
and M. Georges Perrot, vice-president. A 
paper was communicated from M. Maspero 
opon a papyrus in the Turin Museum, which 
probably dates from the end of the Twentieth 
Dynasty. In this papyrus M. Maspero has 
wind a fragment giving, in dialogue form, a 
legal argument between the head and the 
stomach as to which should be considered the 
“queen" of the body. This is probably the 
earliest form of the well-known fable which 
Livy puts into the mouth of Menenius Agrippa. 

Phof. Rotii, of Tubingen, has been elected 
a corresponding foreign membor of the Academic 
des Inscriptions, in succession to the late Dr. 
Joha Muir. The other candidates who received 
votes were Prof, de Goeje, Gen. Alexander 
Cunningham, and Dr. Breiwchneider. 

A continuation has just appeared at Berlin 
of the sixth volume of the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Lutinarum. It consists of inscriptions found 
at Boms, to the number of nearly ten thousand. 
The chief headings are “monument* colum- 
wriorum,” “tituli officialium et artificum," 
and “tituli aepulcrales reliqui." It is edited 


by Prof. Hereon and the Oommendatore J. B. 
de Rossi. 

Dr. Christian Bartholomab has published 
at Halle a little volume of Arische Forschungen, 
in which hv examines some obscure phonetic 
changes in words and grammatical forms 
common to Sanskrit and Zend. 

Dr. J. U. Jarxik has been appointed to the 
Chair of Romance Philology in the Czech 
University of Prague. 

The death is announced, at Agram, of the 
dietinguished Slavonic soholar, G. Dauicir, in 
his tifty-eeventh year. Born at Novi-Sad, in 
Southern Hungary, he migrated at an early 
age to Servia and became a professor at Bel¬ 
grade. He was a pupil of Karadic and 
Miklosich, and all his life was spent in extend¬ 
ing the accurate knowledge of the Servian 
language and the kindred Croatian. In 1*6(5 
he was appointed secretary of the new South 
Slav Academy at Agram. For this academy he 
edited a Croatian Dictionary, of which only the 
first volume has been published. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Nsw Skakspeee Socisty.—( Friday , Jan . 13 .) 

F. J. Fursivall, Esq., Director, in the Chair.— 
A paper wae read by the Rev. W. A. Harrison on 
“Tne Textual Difficulties in ‘ Riohaid II.”' The 
real difficulties, Mr. Harrison contended, were very 
few In number, the greater proportion of those 
which figured as such In volumes of “ Notes and 
Emendatioas ” being what he ventured to oall 
editors' difficulties. To the latter class he would 
assign auoh passages as “ The fiy-alow hours,” Ac. 
(1. lit. 150), which so many modern editors have 
preferred to “ slie slow ”—the reading of all the 
early copies but the second folio; “ Young hot 
oo'ts beina raged do rage the more” (U. i. 70) ; 
“ Ere the crown he looks for live, in peace" (lit. id. 
95); “ I could sing would weepiny do me good ” (Ilf. 
iv. 22); “Which onr profane hours here have 
thrown down" (V. i. 25); “To whose high will we 
bound our calm contents” (V. li. 38); “ Unole, fare¬ 
well, and. Cousin, adieu” (V. ili. 144). In these 
instanoes, and in many more which were discussed, 
there would seem to be not the slightest reason for 
disturbing the text of the early oopies as modern 
editors had done. Some of the real difficulties were 
then considered, the ohfef of these being the line, 
If. 1. 18, “As praises of whose taste the wise are 
found-," HI. iii. 119, “This swears he as he is a 
princess jnst;" III. iv. 10-17, “Madam, we’ll tell 
tales . . . want of joy;" III. ii. 132. "Three. 
Judases;” the simile of the buckets in IV. I. 185 
»(,, and that of the clock in V. v. 50 58, which was 
characterised as being the great crux of the play. 
Mr. Harrison contended that the first quarto 
contained by far the best and purest version of 
Shskspere’s autograph ; that eaoh successive quarto 
showed a gradual deterioration from the one before 
It down to the folio, which, save in the “ Parliament 
scene,” was more corrupt than any of the qusrtor. I 
As instances which went to show that, bat for the I 
existence of the three only-known copies of Q 1, we 
should have lost the ipsissima verba of Shekepere, i 
the following passages were oited :—II. i. 17. 11 The ] 
wise srefonr.it • ” 11. li. 57. •• AH the rest revolted I 
faction—traitors ; ” IV. i. 119. “Then true noblesse j 
would;" V. v. 31, “Thus play I in one person \ 
many people,” where all the other copier, quartos 
and folios, read prison for person ; V. vi. 33 where j 
for the words “ a deed of slander,” which is found 
in Q 1 only, the other quartos and the folios read 
“slaughter.” Other passages were alluded to in 
which the folio had altered, and, by altering, had 
manifestly corrupted, the text against the con¬ 
curring evidence of all the quartos.—In the dis¬ 
mission that followed, the views maintained by the 
reader of the paper were mostly endorted by 
sucoaeding speakers. 

Society or Antiquaries.— [Thursday, Jan. IS .) 
Edwin Freshfield, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.— 
Mr. Mtcklethwalte read a paper containing a 
snggeatlon that one of the figures in Henry VII. 's 


Chapel at Westminster Abbey, to which he ha* 
been unable to assign a name in a previous paper, 
was intended as a tymbolio representation of AU 
Hallows. That snob figures existed is olear from 
the inventory of superstitions ornaments of the 
ohuroh of Belton, in the Isle of Axholm, in which 
an “ idol of All Hallows ” is included. An arohi- 
diaoonal visitation of South Cave, in Yorkshire, 
also mentions a similar figure. The statue, of 
which there are two examples in the ebapel, 
represents a bearded man, dressed in armonr, 
above which he wears the Mass vestmen's, and 
these, again, are snrmoonted by the monastic hood 
and soapnla. His right hand holds a stole, the 
other end of wbioh is tied round a dragon's neok, 
and in his left hand is a hook. Mr. Miuklethwaite 
considered that this peculiar combination of dress 
and other features was in'ended to unite the 
various attributes of saints in one figure—viz., the 
active and contemplative lives, the functions of the 
priest and the learned doctor; while the heard 
referred to agricnltnrat life. The dragon repre¬ 
sented sin overcome by spiritual Bower, symbolised 
by the stole.—The Rev. H. J. Cheales exhibited a 
drawing of a wall painting discovered on the olere- 
story wall of Friakney ohuroh, representing the 
Israelites gathering manna, and Moses, whose 
head is horned, looking on.—The Rev. Dr. Lansdell 
gave a brief aocount of a journey through Khiva 
and Bokhara. 

Philological Society.— (Friday, Jan. 10.) 
Dr. J. A. BL Murray, President, in the Chair.— 
Dr. Murray gave his Annnsl Report on the state 
of the society’s new English dictionary, whioh he 
is now editing, and for whioh the collection of 
material began In 1857, under the late Herbert 
Coleridge, Mr. Fnrnivall, and Archbishop Trench, 
Not till May laat (instead of Maroh, as hoped for) 
had “copy ” been sent to press. Now the printers 
ere at “Alert,” proofs are out to “Albaeore," 
finals era at “Age.” 176 pages, about half part 1.. 
whioh is to hold 350 pages The proof-reading and 
correcting took np much time. Proofs were read 
by (beside the editor and his assistants) Mr. J. 
Platt, jnn. (for Anglo-Saxon), Mr. Fitz-Edward 
Hall (for definitions, quotations, and earlier In¬ 
stances), Mr. Hy. Hue) - Gibbs (ior the same); and 
their help waa most valuable. Mr. Russell Msr- 
tineau in philosophy, Mr. Britten in botany, Mr. 
Watts in ohemlatry, and Mr. F. Pollock in law, 
also helped. Littrds “Age"went only to p. 75, 
as against oar p. 176. About one hundred readers 
were still at work, of whom the chief was Mr. 
Thoe. Austin, jun. ; Dr. Brnshfield, with some 
forty thousand quotation*, name next; then Mr. 
E. Steane Jackson, Mr. G. H. White, and, among 
others, were mentioned Mr. C. E. Doble, former 
editor of the Academy ; Mr. J. Randall, a 
printer's reader; Mr. Henderson, a head-master; 
Mr. El worthy, Miss Edith Thompson, and several 
Amerioans, Dr. Pienoo, Dr. Boyd, do. Prof. Panl 
Meyer had given great help in Frenoh etymology. 
Thirty enb-editors were preparing the (Ups and 
digesting them into articles for toe editor; their 
help was simply invaluable. Some of these had 
been at the dictionary work for five-and-twenty 
years—Mr. E. Steane Jaokton, Dr. Brnshfield, 
Mr. Hmallpeloe, the Rev. T. Sheppard, of Exeter, 
&c. Among later recruits, Mr. Jacob, of Guildford 
—aotive, spite of his more than fonr-sooro years— 
stood first; others were Messrs. Krlebaoh, Fayres, 
Apperson, Hsnderson, Mount, Piper, Hume, El- 
worthy, Browne, Smith, Morris, Scbrumpf, Gregor, 
Warner, Haig. Lowenberg, Britten, Wilson, Weat- 
mseott. Sweeting, Welsh, Lyall, Tabor, Beckett, 
&c. Up to “ Age,” 3,149 words were treated, with 
300 subsidiary - tides (as ‘' beforehand ” under 
“Befoie”) and 651 rroes-r.ferenoes; altogether, 
4 100, as against Webster’s 2,023, or more than 
double Webster's voonbularv. Oi the 3.149 main 
words, 994 are obsolete, 2.155 in modern use, 133 
are den'zens, travellers' names of shrubs, too. Of 
Anglo-Saxon words in tha first 2,155 main words, 
there are only 187, a little more then one-eleventh ; 
1,420 are wholly of foreign extraction, aa “ab¬ 
stersive;" 531 are English formations in -ed, -ing, 
•ne>s, Sco, on foreign roots ; while only seventeen 
have foreign endings to English roots, like “ ao- 
knowledg-ment,” " a bear-an oe.” Some enaree for 
editors, like “agnoetlo” (really “agonistic”), in 
the sixteenth century; “ aironnt” (MS. aoooont); 
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Haiti well’* “ aooripe, a herb ” (really a “ tripe "), 
&c., were mentioned. Compound* were treated, 
their grammatical and lexioat values being dis- 
tlnguiehed; and the editor’* articles on “ Aesthetic ” 
(drat used in 1831), “ae,” “-ade,” and “Agnail” 
read. The history of the confusion between the “Agi¬ 
tators ” and “ Adjutators ” of Fairfax’* Common¬ 
wealth army waa explained, the North-Sea usage 
of “Admiral" given, Ac.—tlr. Furnivall, referring 
to the first appointment of the Dictionary Com¬ 
mittee in the Royal Astronomical Society’s rooms 
in Somerset House in 1857, and to his former 
colleague and friend the late Herbert Coleridge, 
moved the vote of thanks to Dr. Murray for his 
Report, and to him and his helpers, to whom the 
society was so deeply indebted, for their admirable 
work.—This waa seconded by Mr. A. J. Ellis, and 
carried unanimously.—Dr. Murray wants a fresh 
assistant, two or three more sub-editors, and an 
endowment that will set him free from school- 
work, and enable him to devote his whole time 
to the truly national work of the society’s English 
dictionary. 

Royal Asiatic Society.— (Monday, Jan. 22.) 
Sis Babtlb Fsbkk, Bast., President, in the Chair. 
—Mr. Oust read abstracts of tbre9 important 
papers, which will, sooner or later, be printed in 
the Journal of the sooiety, but which were of too 
abstruse a nature to be read at length. These 
Were “The Northern Frontagers of Chin*—Hid 
or Tangut,” part vi., and “The Shato Tribes,” 
part vii„ by Mr. H. H. Howorth; and “ Early 
Kannada Authors," by Mr. Lewis Rice, super¬ 
intendent of Public Instruction, Bangalore. 


FINE ART. 

NOW ON VIEW.—BEAUTIES of SURREY SCENERY, tain* «n EXHI¬ 
BITION of Mr. SUfrON PiL'IKil’S SKETCHES itii.l DK SWISH* m i In 
thli put Sanmer.—MESSRS. 00WOES VELL, 131, NEW BONO STREET 
(two doom from the Urosvoaor Gallery). 

In MARCH NEXT Hours. DOWD EWELL will exhibit Mr. THRKET 
FOSTERS DRAWINGS of the CATHEDRAL CITIES of ENGLAND and 
WALES, wnioh it i» proposed ahull he engraved.—Particular* on appli¬ 
cation. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at redacod prices (Engravinsr*. Chromoa, 
and Oleigrapli*), l»*n'l*otn^ly fram>>I. Everyone ah tut to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christinas presents.— 
GEO. tttXS, 115, titraud, uuar Waturloo-hridgo. 


THE OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON 
HOUSE. 

Although the Old Masters at Burlington 
House comprise a good many line pictures, the 
two Tintorettos stand out among them as the 
most important contributions of the year. 
Both were in the Hamilton collection. One, 
the “Venetian Admiral’’ (180), was worth 
a good deal more than the sum paid for it 
(£1,135); the other, " Moses striking the Rock ” 
(192), was allowed to fall at an insignificaut bid 
of something under £200. The genuineness of 
neither is doubtful. Mr. Bingham Mildmay’s 
“ Admiral ” is not only grand in style, but 
splendid in colour; and the other, which belongs 
to Mr. Charles Butler, though but the hasty 
suggestion of a grand composition, is thoroughly 
characteristic of the fervid imagination and 
fearless handling of the master. Every object, 
trees and figures and drapery, is dashed in 
with a fury careless of exact draughtsmanship, 
but with life and vigour extraordinary. The 
animated figure of Moses in his glowing red 
robe stands out in forcible isolation against the 
white-robed throng of the Israelites, and the 
whole scene is nobly imagined. The strange, 
monotonous row of figures in the background, 
with their curious head-dresses, and the sketchi¬ 
ness of the work from beginning to end, account 
probably for its want of attraction to the 
ordinary collector; but there must bs a good 
many regrets now that it was allowed to go for 
a mere song. We can only hope that the 
Tintoretto which was bought for the nation will 
prove, when it has gone through the process of 
oleaning, some consolation for the passing into 
private hands of these two fine examples of this 
rare master. 


Of all the Italian schools, the Venetian is the 
only one that is fairly represented. There is a 
very elaborate and characteristic “ St. Jerome ” 
by Marco Basaiti (173), belonging to Mr. 
Edward Kennard. Of the two pictures asoribed 
to Titian, one of them, said to be the portrait of 
“Caterina Cornaro, Queen of Cyprus” (191), is a 
work of great power and beauty. This belongs 
to Mr. Wilbraham. Another grand portrait of 
a lady is that supposed to be the daughter of 
Palma Vecehio, by Paris Bordone (196), lent by 
Lieut.-Col. Sterling. A more unusual example 
of this master (177). showing the infant Moses 
being launched by his sister on one side of the 
river, and taken out on the other by an attendant 
of Pharaoh’s daughter, belongs to Mr. Charles 
Butler. Lady Audley sends a beautiful “ Virgin 
and Saints” by Giovanni Bellini, with a fin* 
mountainous landscape in the background (183) 
Sir H. St. John Mildmay’s Veronese, “ Christ 
and the Centurion” (184), Mr. Ingram’s replica 
of the “ Dives ” of Bonifazio (193), and Mr. 
Charles Butler’s rich composition of the “Adora¬ 
tion of the Shepherds," ascribed to the same 
artist (195), are all fine works of the same 
school. More striking, however, than most of 
the pictures hers, is that lent by the National 
Gallery of Ireland—“ Portraits of Two Venetian 
Gentlemen ” (198)—reputed to be the joint work 
of Giovanni Bellini aud Giorgione. Whether 
these gentlemen are the poets “ Beazzano and 
Navagero,” as an inscription on the back of the 
panel testifies, appears to be doubted even by 
the senders, but the heads are splendidly de¬ 
signed and painted, aud are worthy of the great 
artists to whose hands they are ascribed. 
Above this very interesting picture hangs a 
noble portrait group by another Venetian, 
Jacopo Bassano (197), representing a Doge of 
Venice and his family. 

Of other Italian pictures, the most important 
is Sir Tattou Sykes’ Perugino (188). This 
“ Pietii ” is a well-known work, having been in 
the Orleans collection and engraved in the 
Orozit Cabinet. It is described by Vasari, 
according to whom it was executed for Claude 
Gouliier, Duo de Rohan, whose arms are on 
the right of the picture, while on the left they 
are quartered with those oflnis wife, Giacomina 
de la Tremouille. The expressions of all the 
heads are very fine ; and toe landscape back¬ 
ground, with Calvary on the right, is of great 
interest, having a romantic character which is 
extremely remarkable. “ Toe Meeting of 
St. Francis and St. Dominic” (178), by 
Fra Bartolommeo, lent by Lord Wenlock, is 
auother picture of high charaoter. Though 
small aud slight in execution, it is very fine in 
sentiment —one of those comparatively few works 
by this master which may rank in tenderness 
of feeling with the exquisite fresco of the 
Virgin aud Child which he painted over a door 
near the cell of Savonarola at San Marco. Lady 
Selina Hervey’s pretty aud curious little picture 
called “ The Aununctation.” and attributed to 
Raphael (176), Mr. Henry Willett’s “ Virgin and 
Child” (175), by Bernardino Lanini (a rare 
master, but not unrepresented in the National 
Gallery), and Mr. Drury Fortnum’s Pintu- 
ricohio (179) are all agreeable works; but of the 
Italian pictures we have not mentioned we 
prefer Mr. Charles Butler's very intellectual 
“ Portrait of an Ecclesiastic” by Pontormo (187). 

The vigorous imagination and learned design 
of Nicholas Poussin are well seen in two large 
compositions lent by Mr. E. W. Harcourt (181 
and 194). These, with two landscapes by Caspar 
Poussin (186 and 190) and a very pretty “ Por¬ 
trait of ttie Dauphin” by Greuze (270), sent by 
the Marquis de Santuroe, are the only examples 
of the French school. 

No school is so well represented as the Dutch ; 
and here again the National Gallery of Ireland 
^distinguished by the rare excellence of its con¬ 
tribution. “ The Village School,” by Jan Steen 


(249), would be remarkable if it were only for 
the large scale of the figures; but it is in every 
other respect a capital example of the master. 
The whimpering terror of the urchin who is 
receiving punishment from a very extraordinary 
instrument, and the malicious glee of the girl 
next to him, are perfect in their way ; and in 
colour and execution the picture leaves little to 
be desired. The Queen’s “ Card-playing ” (245), 
from Buckingham Palaoe, is likewise nearly as 
fine as it can be. Her Majesty also sends a 
choice little Hobbema (246), and a Paul Potter 
fuller of movement than usual (251). A boy 
with a puppy is being attaoked by the mother ; 
in front, a cock is running away from the 
scrimmage, and a woman behind is laughing as 
she milks her cow. In the distanoe is a land¬ 
scape bathed iu gold sunlight. The Marquis of 
Lothian s nds nine Dutch pictures, all ot good 
quality—Vande Veldes, Backhuyeens, a Van der 
Neer, a Teniers, a Both, and a Ferdinand Bol. 
The last is very rich in colour, and almost worthy 
of his master, Rembrandt. Of the others, except 
the Rembrandts and Lord Hopetoun’s very 
fine Cuyp and curious Teniers (representing the 
artist and his wife waiting for a boat, which is 
being punted to them), there is. little to be said 
except that they are good examples of the 
different masters. 

Rembrandt is too great a master to be 
dismissed with an epithet, even though he be not 
represented by any very great work. The most 
delightful of his pictures here is Sir W. W. 
Knighton's “citudent” (226), which reminds 
us of Lord Cowper’s grand picture exhibited at 
Burlington House two years ago. There, a 
student, half-length, life-size, was hurriedly 
stretching out his hand for his redoap, that was 
hanging on the wall; here, full-length, but 
small, he is standing by his window, with his red 
cap on his head, absorbed in his book, careless 
of the litter of his room and the disorder of his 
bed, which is seen in the dimly lit recess. 
Nothing can be stronger than Sir H. St. John 
Mildmay’s “ French Portrait ” (235), but neither 
it nor Sir E. A. H. Lechmere’s “ Susannah and 
the Elders ’’ (236) is a pleasant example o 
the master. The same baronet’s “ Daniel’s 
Vision ” (234), also by Rembrandt, is a curious 
example of a vigorous imagination and true 
reverence of sentiment struggling with clumsy 
and common human types. 

Although the examples of the great portrait 
painters, Van Dyck and the three Englishmen, 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Romney, are not 
so important as usual, they are too numerous 
aud good for justice to be done them in a 
short article. The Duke of Portland sends 
the celebrated portrait of “ Strafford” (200), the 
Earl of Normanton, one of the finest of the 
Gainsboroughs, “ William Pitt” (205), aud Lord 
Carrington a “ Mrs. Abington ” (265), whioh 
is on the whole the finest Sir Joshua here; while 
of Romney there are four good, if not first-rate, 
specimens, the best of whioh is the “ Children of 
Sir George and Lady Cornewall” (281), lent by 
the Rev. Sir G. H. Cornewall. The Duke of 
Portland sends three other Van Dycks besides 
the “ Strafford,” one of which is a pretty likeness 
of “ Charles II.” when a boy (171) ; but the most 
prominent position is given to the Earl of 
Hopetoun’s Van Dyck, a portrait of “ The 
Marchese Spinola ” (201), which is remarkable 
for its jaunty air, and a blue reflection (is it 
of the sky P) in his black armour. It is not, 
however, only by portraits that the two greater 
Englishmen are represented. The Earl of 
Normanton sends the beautiful ladies whom, 
in various attitudes, Sir Joshua made do 
duty for Temperance, Justice, and the Christian 
Virtues. As designs for stained glass, or 
as symbolical figures, their merit is slender, bat 
they are all graceful aud beautiful iu colour, 
aud represent a lofty and pure type of woman¬ 
hood. Of Gainsborough rustic subjects Sir 
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W. W. Knighton Bends two (212 and 216), 
rather black, but interesting. “ The Children 
by the Fire—Morning” is the more fresh. 
The little girl warming herself is delightfully 
free and natural. In the landscape to his 
portrait of “ Lady Margaret Lindsay ” (208), 
lent by the Earl of Crawford, Gainsborough 
carries sketchiness to excess, but the face is 
carefhlly painted and the oomplexion exqui¬ 
sitely pearly. Lord Wenlock's “ Duchess of 
Cumberland ” (206) is also a very pleasant ex¬ 
ample of the artist, which is more than oan 
be said for a good many of the Sir Joshuas, 
though the Earl of Normanton’s “ Little 
Archer” (269) and the Rev. W. Johnson’s 
portrait of “Miss Elizabeth Reynolds” (280) 
ue both charming. Of other and rarer 
portrait painters the collection comprises a 
ray fine work by Cornelia de Vos (165), lent 
by Mr. Charles Butler ; a good specimen of 
William Wiesing (248), belonging to the Earl 
ofNormanton; and an “Old Stone”(224), of 
which Mr. A. Anderdon Weston is the owner. 

Of English landscape there are but few 
examples except the Linnells, but what there 
are are good. By Constable there is a masterly 
iketch (266), lent by Mr. 0. L. Collard; and 
by Turner, three representative works, one of 
his early dark style, and two in his later and 
more distinctive manner. Both the latter belong 
to the last year of what Mr. Ruskin calls his 
second style. The “ Ehrenbreitstein ” (211) is 
well known from the engraving, and, though 
very artificial, is full of glowing sunlight and 
fine colour. It now belongs to Mr. Ralph 
lirocklebank. A more remarkable work is 
“TheBurning of the Houses of Parliament” 
(215), one of the most effective pictures of a 
conflagration ever painted. Mr. Viotor Marshall 
ia the owner of this magnificent piece of artistio 
daring; and it is Mr. Agnew, M.P., who sends 
the fine early ‘ ‘ Fishermen on a Lee Shore ” 
(214), which reminds one of the “ Calais Pier ” 
in its plunging sea and vigorous figures, and of 
the “Sun rising through Vapour” in the sky 
and the fish. Cosmo Monkhousk. 


CERAMIC EXHIBITION AT OPORTO. 

Oporto: Jan. 1, 1883. 

Tubhe is now being held at Oporto an exhi¬ 
bition of an interesting and, I believe, quite 
onginal kind. It is an exhibition of every 
fora of pottery that the country possesses. Not 
only have the large manufacturers from every 

f ortion of Portugal sent samples of their goods ; 
tit, what is far more interesting archaeo- 
logically, we have “exhibits” from the kilns 
of those humble village potters who are found 
in Portugal almost wherever there exists a 
bod of potter’s clay. Besides this, collectors 
of ancient faience and china have lent 
specimens. This latter part of the exhibition 
■nay be dismissed in a few words. It consists 
mainly of Oriental wares—tea and dinner 
services for the most part—of comparatively 
recent and comparatively uninteresting kinds. 
The importation of such pieces as are shown 
here was made in a distinctly pre-aesthetio 
period. The really fine artistic wares of China 
and Japan are but seldom found in Portuguese 
houses; and, in the present exhibition, it would 
be difficult to pick out half-a-dozen specimens 
that would fetch ten shillings a-piece in Messrs. 
Christies’ sale-rooms. Of native wares not 
modem there is muoh of antiquarian value in 
the Oporto exhibition from the collectors’ stores 
—hardly anything valuable from an artistic 
standpoint. 

In the oeramic history of this part of the 
ieninsula a hiatus or interregnum occurs 
between the time of the Moorish potters and 
the Christians who carried on their traditions, 
on the one hand, and the time of the first 
Portuguese faience makers, on the other— 


a hiatus, valde deflendus indeed, as the old 
scribes had it, and which my learning cannot 
fill up. In this exhibition are several specimens 
of the beautiful Hispano-Moresque lustre ware, 
and very many examples of glazed tiles of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries having a 
marked Moorish character. Both these wares 
have stanniferous enamels, and of the latter— 
the tiles (azultjot )—there is good reason to 
believe that some at least were made in Portugal 
itself; but these admirable traditions in good 
potting and good art died away and were lost. 
Nothing whatever, as was the case in Italy 
under the leadership of Luca della Robbia, was 
done to carry them on ; and when, in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, stanniferous enam¬ 
elled ware was made ia Portugal, the turn-out 
of the kilns was but a degenerate delft or a 
degenerate majolica. It has absolutely no 
Peninsular character at all. What, then, were 
the Portuguese potters doing in the meantime ? 
I put this question to Senhor Joaquim de 
Vasconoellos, who has written well and very 
learnedly on Portuguese ceramics in a looal 
paper, and this gentleman admitted that the 
hiatus was, so far as he knew, still a hiatus. 
While the Italian majolica was at itB best, there 
were apparently no fabriqu.es here; and, when 
art-working did begin, it took the lowest form 
that majolica assumes in Italy—that, namely, 
of the spezieria vases, in which this collection is 
especially rioh—chiefly blue and white, made for 
show iu druggists’ shops, with the Latin names 
of the herbs and medicines they contained 
painted upon them amid flower and scroll 
ornamentation. The exhibition has been able 
to secure the whole collection of such drug-pots 
—over a hundred in number—from the dis¬ 
established convent of the Oongregados monks 
in Estremoz. This conventual faience is poor 
in “ body,” and very poor and rough in its 
glaze, and makes no pretence to rival the fine 
spezieria ware of Italy. The shape is mostly 
the common Italian one—the tall, hour-glass 
shaped, upright jar with a thick waist. The 
date is clearly the middle and end of the 
seventeenth century and the beginning of the 
eighteenth. 

In 1767 was founded, at Rato, the only 
fabrique of faience whose fame has reached 
beyond the limits of the kingdom. The 
Rato ware consists chiefly of jars, chooolate 
pots, tall bowls, plates, grotesque groups of 
animals, small busts and heads, &c., all possess¬ 
ing a certain pretension to art, still with a 
leaning, however, now to delft, now to Italian 
precedents. The mark is Rato or R. Now, in 
connexion with this mark a curious aud not 
unnatural misapprehension has arisen. All 
collectors of pottery in Portugal have noticed 
the great number of pieces of Rato offered to 
them, or, rather, of pieces marked R, and 
reasonably taken to be Rato. It appears, how¬ 
ever—and the discovery is, I believe, wholly due 
to Senhor Vasconcellos’ researches—that R was 
the mark of at least three other important 
fabriques of faience in Portugal, some of which 
existed a whole century earlier than that at 
Rato. Much of the pre-Rato ware is distinctly 
superior to the real Rato, being better in glaze, 
and altogether better as pottery. Of this pre- 
Rato faience are two tall blue-and-white jars of 
fair quality exhibited by Mr. William Tait; 
they are unmarked, but bear the Portuguese 
arms blazoned on their front, and below the 
arms the date of 1641. No earlier date has yet 
been found on any piece of undoubted Portu¬ 
guese manufacture. These jars, though not very 
remarkable in design, glaze, or colouring, are 
yet superior in these respects to any pieces in 
the exhibition. The date, be it observed, taken 
in connexion with the presence of the royal arms 
of Portugal, has a certain patriotic significance, 
for 1641 is but a twelvemonth after the glorious 
regaining of its independence by Portugal 


after it had lain for sixty years in subjeotion to 
Spain. 

To come baok to my former query—How 
were Portuguese potters engaged all through 
the sixteenth century and early in the seven¬ 
teenth ? The afore-mentioned sixty years of 
dependence cannot help to account for the 
dearth, or death, of true art-pottery, for the 
Lisbon potters were certainly at work then, 
even if their products have been too poor to 
come down to our days. Senhor Vasconoellos 
quotes the motto on a triumphal arch erected 
by the Lisbon potters in 1619, consisting, 
apparently, of pots and pans, on the occasion 
of the entry of Philip Ill. into the capital:— 

“ Aqui monarcho excelao soberano 
Vos offerees a arte peregrina 
Fabrioado do reino Lualtano 
O qne antes nos vendeu taj earo a China,” 
This early specimen of the puffing advertise¬ 
ment must not be taken to mean that its 
authors made porcelain (150 years before the 
invention or re-discovery of true porcelain in 
France or Germany), but something “in 
faiences ” which they wished to be considered 
as good as China ware. 

This Oporto exhibition contains what is 
far better worth inspection than these second- 
rate enamel wares of the last two centuries, 
and that is a collection from every province in 
the kingdom of the domestio wares of the 
common people—the pans, jugs, jars, and pip¬ 
kins of daily life. The iron pot and the tin 
kettle are the natural invaders which drive out 
domestic earthenware; but iu the majority of 
Portuguese cottages and farm-houses these 
metallic invaders are unknown, and all the opera¬ 
tions of the kitchen are still performed with 
earthenware vessels ; in them also wine and oil 
and all the scanty groceries of the poor are stored. 
The first impression this household pottery 
gives is that one has seen many of these very 
shapes before in the museums of Roman, Greek, 
and Etrurian antiquities. As the Portuguese 
language preserves more Latinity than either 
Spanish or Italian, so it appears to me 
that the shapes of crockery are more un¬ 
changed from Roman times in Portugal than 
elsewhere in Southern Europe. The poet 
who spoke of acre perennius did not foresee 
that brass was as nothing in duration to a 
fragment of the commonest unglazed earthen¬ 
ware. Two thousand years have converted muoh 
brass-work into masses of verdigris, but the 
Roman and Etrurian pots and jars have oome 
down to us as fresh as if the potter had 
turned them yesterday : and, what is odder, the 
Bhapes are as unchanged as the material. The 
Portuguese potter to-day in the villages of 
Algarve and Beira does not depart a hair’s- 
breadth from the model the Romans left here 
fourteen hundred years ago ; and the amphorae, 
the jars, and the pitchers in this exhibition are 
precisely of the classic forms. But there are 
shapes here different from, and perhaps older 
even than, these. The broad-mouthed jugs with 
serrated lips, seen here in endless variety, are 
not of a Roman type, nor are the many speci¬ 
mens of “ toy pottery,” some of whioh are 
certainly symbolic of Nature worship. I will 
not hazard a conjecture as to their origin, but 
it is to be noted that many come from localities 
where colonies from the eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean are known to have settled. 
From Lagos, for instance, a seaport in the 
extreme south, comes a black unglazed jar 
having for ornament an alto-relief of a human 
figure—no better likeness of our anatomy than 
the figure in a man-orchis, but of a very 
strikingly archaic type. From the same place 
comes a grotesque of a stag with the well- 
known symbol of the sun between its antlers. 
At Aveiro aud Ovar, on the west coast, 
both the undoubted seats of an ancient Oriental 
immigration, the roof-ridges of the houses and 
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the corners of the eaves are decorated with 
quaint grotesque® of bird«, dogs, fishes, kylme, 
and dragons, rudely modelled in terra-cotta, 
and about six or seven inches in length and 
breadth. 

The Moorish potting traditions, again, are 
very marked in the well-known aim, rims, or 
water-coolors—rounded bodies with semi-circu¬ 
lar handles and spouts on either side. These 
are sometimes ornamented with incised arab¬ 
esques, sometimes very effectively with bits of 
white quartz let in while the clay was damp, 
sometimes with a star pattern embossed with a 
mould on which shining particles of mica have 
been made to adhere. The doubled-gourd 
shaped jar and the pierced circular pilgrim 
bottle—a common type—are also, I think, 
traditions from the time of the Moors; and 
probably the “ puzzle jug,” of which there are 
many types here, is an invention of that 
nation of ingenious and accomplished potters. 

Oswald Craweurd. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

BEWICK’S TECHNIQUE. 

London : Jan. 22, 1883. 

Though usually a regular reader of the 
Academy I have been so busily engaged as 
not to have looked at it for some time. On 
glancing through the December numbers I 
find a letter on Bewick’s technique, refening 
specially to some remarks in my L\fe of Thomas 
Bewick. Mr. Badford there quotes from Mr. 
J. M. Gray’s critique on the volume (Academy, 
November 11), wherein the reviewer, alluding 
to Bewick’s copper-plate engraving, thinks I 
might reasonably have furnished such details 
as would have enabled the reader to appreciate 
the appropriateness of the phrase “ wood- 
engraving on copper.” 

As there seems to be some uncertainty in 
this matter—which, besides, is interesting in 
itself—will you kindly allow me to state what 
appears in my work, together with some 
emarks on the subject ? 

At pp. 87-b8 I say, 

"Towards the end of 1786, Beilby and Bewiok 
commenced engraving the copper-places for the 
' Tour tbrongb Sweden, Laplaod, Finland, and 
Denmark,' by Matthew Conoett and 8ir H. G. 
Liddell, whicti was published in 1789. These were 
undertaken for a small sum, and are not remark¬ 
able for brilliancy of execution, but are interesting 
as being favourable examples of Bewick’s work on 
oopper—a method he neii her liked, nor wsb familiar 
with. The workmanship, indeed, is very peculiar, 
for the prints are cut like oopper-plate work in 
the usual tense of the term. The technique is 
bolder, freer, and leas conventional, and more like 
careful etching than engraving, although the happy 
phrase which has been atttoned to them, * wood- 
engraving on copper,’ describes them best.” 

This did not appear to me to require further 
explanation than is given in other parts of the 
book, as the fact seemed easily understandable 
that “ Bewick commenced engraving the 
copper-plates,” Sea., though the prints or im¬ 
pressions taken from them "are not like 
copper-plate work in the usual reuse of the 
term.” I did not, as I say, think it necessary 
to describe the art of engraving on copper, 
which Bewick pursued in the usual manner, as 
anyone can see who takes the trouble to 
examine his productions. The point 1 desired 
to emphasise is ttie fact that the impressions 
Jrotn theso copper-plates, by reason of Bewick 
bting accustomed to engrave on wood, have as 
rnuen the appearance or ordinary wood-engrav¬ 
ings as of a copper-plate engraving of the year 
1786; that they have some qualities of each, 
while distinct from both; and. thus “ wood- 
engraving on copper ” describes them best so 
far as the prints or impressions themselves are 
concerned, without reforeuce to the method by 
which they have been produced. 


Spending much of my time among those who 
are practically acquainted with the various 
methods of engraving, I may possibly have not 
made this so dear to the general reader as 1 
ought to have done. And in accepting the 
phrr.se— long ago given to the illustrations of the 
Tour, the “ Whitley Large Ox,” and the “ Kyloe 
Ox ”—I did not intend to convey that the copper¬ 
plate was cut away, or left by any “process” 
in relief. 

The thought that I had confused these plates 
with Bewiok’s experiments in relief-etching 
could only have occurred to one who has not 
read my book; and, as Mr. Badford naively 
admits he has not done this—however ready he 
is to criticise it—I need not say more on the 
question. 

Your correspondent, in his postscript, further 
states that the plates in the Tour are of a totally 
different character from Bewick’s bank-note 
engravings. In this be makes a mistake: they 
are onlv of a slightly different character. The 
majority of the Tour illustrations were engraved 
copper-plates, executed as nearly to the con¬ 
ventional prevailing style as the independence 
of the wood-engraver could permit him to do. 
The bank- notes were also bd graved copper-plates, 
made—in some instances, but not in all—as 
Bewick says in his own Memoir (p. 167), “ to 
look like a wood-cut.” The latter were first 
done in 1708, and not in 1801, as Mr. Badford 
states ; while the former, as mentioned in the 
list of Bewick books which I compiled for Mr. 
Stephens’ Notes issued by The Fine Art Society 
(p. 7), were “ illustrated with copper-plates 
designed and engraved by Balph Beilby and 
Thomas Bewick.” Bewick, himself, in his 
Memoir (p. 142) speaks of having engraved a 
series of copper-plates for the Tour, and not as 
having executed them, as your correspondent 
says—a term I fail to understand. 

Bewick’s experiments in copper-engraving 
deserve more attention than they have hitherto 
received, and Mr. Badford is to be thanked for 
referring to the subject 1 hope some day to 
enter into the matter with fuller detail than I 
have yet been able to do. 

While writing about Bowick I wish to point 
out an error in Mr. Wilmot-Buxton’s new 
English Painters. Oil p. 92 of this work it 
is said that John Bewick, Thomas’s brother, 
founded a school of wood-engravers. John 
Bewick died comparatively young, and long 
before his elder brother, and he had not any 
pupils so far as I am aware. He was not very 
steady in his habits, though an exoellent 
draughtsman and engraver. Bobert Johnson 
and Luke Clennell were pupils of Thomas 
Bewick, not of John, as Mr. Wilinot-BuxtoD 
says. I wonder, ton, what Mr. W. J. Linton 
will say to Bewick boiug described as one who 
“ adopted a fine method of engraving.” 

D. 0. Thomson. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

With the further addition of screens on 
which to exhibit the lately purchased pictures, 
the rooms of the National Gallery present a 
spectacle which is certaiuly unique of its kind, 
and has never before teen witnessed in a 
museum of pictures. At many of the Euro¬ 
pean capitals, such as Vieuua, Amsterdam, 
Berlin, Gassel, and Frankfort, new national 
galleries are either being erected or are just 
Jinishsd. On all hands one hears the question, 
How much longer is our National Gallery to 
remain a National Disgruco ! 

Among the last arrivals at the British 
; Museum from Mr. Bussam’a excavations are 
several objects of great interest to the archae¬ 
ologist. The most important are thirteen 
alabaster figures, more or less bioken, of 
gods and goddesses. These are represented as 


wearing a peculiar dress, which Menu to be > 
robe of goat-skin. One of the female figures 
has iu each hand a lotus dower, whioh she holds 
against her breasts. It is important also to 
note that this figure seems to wear a large wig, 
the hair of whioh falls in long ringlets upon 
her shoulders. Among the other objects are 
several fragments of alabaster lions, some of 
alabaster vases, a glass scent-bottle, a bronrs 
lamp, three terra-cutra bas-reliefs, and a shell 
elaborately ornamented, the artist having taken 
advantage of its form to produoe an object not 
unlike the aegis, specimens of which have also 
been fouud iu Egypt. Some of these fragments 
bear cuneiform inscriptions in archaic style. 
It may therefore be inferred that there was s 
stroug Egyptian influence in Babylonia even 
at a very early date. In addition to what is 
Here mentioned, five more oases reached tbs 
British Museum last week whioh have not yet 
been examined. 

Dr. Bichter has undertaken to compile a 
catalogue of the Marquis of Bute's collection 
now on view at Bethnal Green. Hie works on 
the Dulwich and National Galleries prove him 
to be one of the few art scholars competent for 
so difficult a task. 

Messrs. Dowd eswell, of 133 New Bond 
Street, have on view an original etching of 
Thackeray by Mr. G. Barnett Smith. We 
understand that only thirty copies of this 
etching will be published, after which the plate 
will be destroyed. 

The Prince of Wales bas lent some of hie 
Indian presents to an art exhibition at Pen¬ 
zance. 

The Glasgow Institute will open its twenty- 
second exhibition of works of fine art on Feb¬ 
ruary G. 

The new volume in the "Art at Home' 
series, published by Messrs. Macmillan aud 0o„ 
will bo Sketching from Nature, by Mr. Tristram 
Effis, illustrated by Mr. H. S. Marks and tbe 
author. 

At a special meeting of the Society i-r 
Preserving the Memorials of the Dead, no 
January 18, it was announced that the number 
of members already enrolled is 238. The work 
done or proposed includes a fresh inscription to 
be cut on the memorial-stone to Sirs. Bracegirdle 
in Westminster Abbey; the replacement of 
the monuments of the Darwin family in 
Breadsall church ; the restoration of the Tylney 
monument in Shelley church, and of the Gipps 
monument in Great Whelnetham church. The 
half-yearly meeting of the society will be held 
on April 19. 

The members of the Life School at New- 
castle-on-Tyne have resolved to reconstitute 
their society, under the new name of the 
Bewick Club. It is proposed to establish » 
sketching club end to hold periodical meetings. 
The hon. secretary is Mr. Dickinson, 4 Bloom¬ 
field Terrace, Beusbam, Gateshead. 

We hesr from a correspondent at Smyrna 
that it is difficult to move about much in the 
country, owing to the rocrudescenoe of brigand¬ 
age. The old Greek foundations on the ne¬ 
cropolis are fast disappearing, being used by 
the Turks to make roads. The station-master 
at Philadelphia has built himself a large bouse, 
chiefly out of materials taken from the so-callw 
palace of Croesus. But all the news is not boil. 
Mr Dennis has bought the site of the tempi 0 
of Cybelo at Hardis, and hopes for great resuit 8 
from excavating there. Dr. Flumann, on be¬ 
half of the German Government, begins work 
again at Pergamos in March. 

A story comes from Germany of a curious 
“ find.” A fish of solid gold, of the bullion 
value of £300, is reported to have been dug up 
in Ober-Laueitz, the border-land between 
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Saxony and Silesia. Its surface is said to be 
incised with mythological figures, wrought 
after archaio Greek patterns. 

Tub inaugural lectures reoently delivered at 
the opening of the Ecole du Louvre are to be 
collected into a volume and published by Leroux, 
of Fads. 

The new volume in the “ Bibliothiique de 
l’Snseignement dee Beaux-Arts” (Paris: Quan¬ 
ta) is on Tapestry, by M. Eugene Muntz. The 
mode of treatment is mainly historical, but 
technical details are not omitted. 

At the recent meeting of the department of 
fine arts in the Acaddmie royale de Belgique, 
the following were elected corresponding mem¬ 
bers:—Dr. Moriz Thausing, keeper of the 
Albertina collection at Yienna, and author of 
the Life of Albert Durer; M. Millet, French 
sculptor ; and Herr Kundman, Austrian 
sculptor. 

The exhibition of the works of H. Lehmann 
is now open in the Boole des Beaux-Arts. It 
comprises a large number of portraits, some 
religious piotures, Prometheus, and many 
studies, large cartoons, landscapes, and decora¬ 
tive works. 

A third series of L’Art du XVIII* Steele, 
still bearing the names of the two brothers MM. 
Edmond and Jules de Gonuourt, has just been 
published by Oharpentier. It treats of Eisen, 
Moreau, Debuoourt, Fragonard, and Proudhon. 

The Bern Iatelligcweblatt announces the pub¬ 
lication of a description of “ The Booty of Grand- 
sou,” which Berchtold Haller has recently 
prepared for the Historische Yerein of the city 
of Bern. 

In this week's number of IIArt M. J. van 
der Brandon finishes his excellent account of 
Jan Jordaens; und two full-page engravings 
after that master are giveu, besides the usual 
etching, which is by A. Masson from a picture 
by Th. Eibot. 

The model group by M. Falguiore (that has 
been set up for consideration on the top of the 
Arc de Triomphe in Paris, is exciting much 
criticism in the French papers. Although the 
conception is generally admitted to be good, 
it appears to be too much broken into 
parts to form on impressive whole. It wants 
the unity necessary in all great sculpture 
groups. This is the description given of it by 
a writer in the Uuurrier du L'Art :— 

" L* Franco, dans uua attitude severe et qui ne 
manque pas de majsatc, esc assise our la banquette 
d an qaadrlge trame par quatre chevaux. Ells tient 
de la main gauohe iin nrapeau, dent l’extremite 
mlirieura repose sur la caiaae du quadrige, et de la 
main deals lee tables de la loi. Une grande figure 
de femme sane attribute eat places entre ehaoun 
dee couplet de cbevaux et separe par consequent 
I < funal du jugal. Foules aux pieds dea clevaux 
da gauohe, ae trouvent deux pauvres dlablea, 
aoauiuuient Inutilea a moo aena, qui doiveut persoo- 
mher lea eaaemU de la France, extcrieura on 
tnt.rleura.” 

In addition to this central group, there are two 
others, one representing a man embracing 
with one arm his wife and child, and 
with the other defending hearth and home 
against an imaginary foe; the other depicting 
two warriors, one of whom appears to be 
mortally wounded. The signification of this 
last group is not apparent. Besides all this, at 
the back of the car is a huge shield, highly 
ornamented, supported by two boys. Tne 
work altogether, indeed, though good in detail, 
appears to be too elaborate to form a har¬ 
monious, majestic whole such as is ueedod for 
tbe prominent position it would have to occupy. 
Should it bo chosen, it will no doubt undergo 
great modifications before it is finally set up. 

Vince XT io Vela, the sculptor, who is a 


native of Tioino, is at present engaged upon 
a group which is intended to serve as a national 
monument to “ The Martyrs of the St. Gothard 
Kailway.” It consists of six figures in high 
relief, somewhat above life-size. Five workmen 
are carrying out of the mouth of the great 
tunnel the corpse of a companion who has been 
killed by an explosion of dynamite. It is hoped 
that it will be cast in bronze in time for ex¬ 
hibition at the forthcoming Swiss Landes- 
austellung in Zurich. 

Under their contract with the Greek Govern¬ 
ment, the Germans were entitled to specimens of 
all the objects found by them in duplicate during 
their excavations (at Olympia. The division be¬ 
tween the two Governments has now been made ; 
and seven large boxes containing the German 
share of the most portable objects have reached 
Berlin, where they will shortly be exhibited to 
the public. They consist mostly of terra-cotta 
fragments of architectural decorations and of 
bronzes. Among the latter is a statuette of a 
woman, in very archaic style, which was dis¬ 
covered among the foundations of the temple of 
Here, and therefore cannot be later than the 
eight a century B c. 

Glossaire archeologique da Moyen-dge et de la 
Renaissance. Par Victor Gay. Prem. l’asc., A— 
BLI. (Paris: Societe bibliographique.) The 
plau of this glossary is to arrange under each 
word a series of illustrative quotations from in¬ 
ventories aud other documents, placed in chrono¬ 
logical order, with the date clearly given at the 
beginning of each extract. The reader is thus 
left to come to his owu conclusion about the 
special object, with but little help from the 
compiler. The work is rather a collection of 
materials than a,u explanatory and descriptive 
dictionary. Iu some cases where the extracts 
are numerous and well selected, this plan 
answers well, bur, in ochwis the information is 
very scanty and un.-atisfactory. Under the 
bond “Autel” but little is sail about the 
various forms of early altars, and /nothing 
about the important aud primitive customs of 
enclosing relics in each altar, with the different 
arrangements of the confeseio or sepulchrwn to 
hold these relics, and the sigillum by which 
they were secured from theft or desecration. 
Under “Baptiuie” no account is given of the 
early rules and observances of the Christian 
Church connected with this sacrament, aud the 
earliest extract illustrative of the word only 
dates from ad. 1440. The best articles are 
those on the armour and weapons of mediaeval 
times, “ Armos ot Armures,” “ Arc,” “ Arque- 
buse,” &e., which are both well described and 
well illustrated. Tne subject of English art 
aud manufactures is passed over rather hastily, 
without any mention of the magnificent illu¬ 
minated MSS. iu the production of which, from 
the ninth to the twellth centuries, the monastic 
artists of Eugland far surpassed those of all 
other countries. Tne similar pre-eminence of the 
English in their early embroidered work is doue 
full justice to by M. Gay, who quotes many 
passages to illustrate the use ot the phrase 
“ Opus Anglioauum,” meaning delicate needle¬ 
work enriched with seed-pearls. St. Bernard’s 
chasuble at Aix-la-Chapelte is a tine iustauce of 
this kind of embroidery. The book is welt 
illustrated with carefully executed wood-cuts, 
doue in that minute aud yet fairly artistic 
style which the late Viollet-le-Duo did so 
much to encourage aud popularise. 

Two great foreign artists have died in the past 
week—Guillaume Geefs aud Gustave Dore— 
both of whom were known to Englishmen better 
than most. Geefs, who had two brothers, likewise 
sculptors, was the author of the statuo of “ Leo¬ 
pold I.” at Brussels, aud of the graud “ Kubens ” 
at Antwerp, whioti few visitors to Belgium have 
not uduured. Gustave Dote first made money 
and faw e by his illustrations to books. His 


piotures also caught a certain taste, though not 
in France ; and, with all his faults, it cannot 
be denied that he was a true artist. 

Art in. Costume, by J. Alfred Gotch, which 
was reviewed in the Academy last week among 
“Art Books,” is published by Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, Trench and Co. 


THB STAGS. 

“ CASTE ” AT THE HAYMARHET. 

‘ ‘ Caste ” has been revived at the Haymarket 
Theatre, where “Fedora” will presently be 
performed. That play of Bobertson’s which 
is now on Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft’s stage 
is generally accounted the strongest of his 
pieces, aud the likeliest to permanently attract. 
It is certainly a more substantial contribution 
to dramatic literature than “ Society,” and 
pleasanter than “ Play ; ” and, if it lacks that 
fine note of patriotism which is struok towards 
the end of the finstact of “Ours,” it lacks, also, 
the long-drawn trivialities of the soene in the 
Crimeau hut, while it allows to Mrs. Bancroft 
the opportunity of dancing an entire ballet, 
thougn it deprives her of the homely privilege 
of making a successful pudding. Yes, indeed, 
the general verdict is, on the whole, the right 
one—“Caste” has some of the qualifications 
that make a play hold the stage for at least a 
generation, and many of those that commend a 
comedy to the public of the moment. The con¬ 
trasts of character are absurdly forced: the 
juxtaposition of the Marquise de Saint-Maur 
aud Mr. Samuel Gerridge could occur only in 
the world of the theatre. But, considered by 
herself, and not in relation to the gas-fitter, the 
Marquise de Saint-Maur, notwithstanding her 
quotations from Froissart, is at least a better- 
nuagiued person than the fine lady in “ Society; ’ 
and eamuel Gerridge, considered by himself, 
and not iu relation to the Marquise, is a 
creation of fair reality, though, to our mind, of 
intolerable dulness. Trio part is now played by 
Mr. Brookfield. It used to be played by Mr. 
Hare, and it seems that neither actor has been 
able quite to divest it of its prosaic realism— 
neither quite to endow it with that which justi¬ 
fies its prt sentation on the boards by turning a 
piece of Datuie into a pieoe of art. Our quarrel 
with Sam Gerridge is not at all with his inter¬ 
preters ; it is a quarrel of long standing; we 
object to his intioduction only as we should 
object to the introduction of a Metropolitan 
railway-carriage or a hansom cab. It is a 
bit of Loudon—all of it, no doubt—railway- 
carriage, hansom, aud mechanic of the day— 
but it is not the London we want at the theatre. 
It is the pare copying of the dullest details of 
daily life, not their artistic exaltation. Now 
Eccles, the public-house politician, is a char¬ 
acter worthy of a dramatist. He is not a dull 
thing dully copied ; he is a plague-spot to be 
shown up and to be eradicated, a humbug to be 
satirised and suppressed. Eooles is an excellent 
part for the actor; full of opportunity, full of 
effect. Mr. George Honey played the part 
originally, and the play-goer who keeps his 
play-bills carefully will know who has played 
it since. It is now played by Mr. David James, 
one of the most sterling comedians or charaotor- 
actors at present on the boards. Apart from the 
druukeu scene, which is inevitably disgusting, 
aud without which it is the fashion to suppose 
no English audience could go home having had 
all that it wanted, Mr. James plays the part 
with tact and wit, and keen touches of inven¬ 
tion. 

As regards the remaining characters, one or 
two of whom are among the most important, it 
may be mentioned tuat Mr. Conway appoars as 
D’Alroy, the aristocratic young lover of the 
democracy, and that M«\ Bancroft pluys Captaiu 
Hawtroy as effectively as fifteen years ago. 
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Mrs. Stirling discovers something of unsuspect od 
capacity in the part of the Marquise; we should 
not have deemed so much could be done with 
the character. Mis. Bancroft’s Polly Eccles is 
as full as ever of humour and heartiness, and 
Miss Gerard does her beBt to succeed Miss 
Lydia Foote and Miss Amy Roselle as the ex¬ 
ponent of the pathetio heroine. She is rarely 
without grace, and sometimes not without 
naturalness, but it is possible that of the more 
lachrymose situations she makes somewhat too 
much. Even if it is true that in real life the 
emotion that is durable is more respectable than 
the emotion that is intense, on the stage a 
fuller virtue belongs to intensity—a too 
“ obstinate condolement ” is an artistic mistake. 


MUSIC. 

REGENT CONCERTS. 

Brahms’ new pianoforte trio was performed 
last Monday for the first time in Eugland. 
The production of a work by the most distin¬ 
guished living classical composer is an event of 
no small importance. The trio in C major 
(op. 87) has only recently been completed and 
published. There is no mistake as to the author¬ 
ship ; in every movement we recognise the 
character and peculiarity of Brahms’ style ; 
while the influence of his two favouiite com- 
osers, Beethoven and Schubert, can be traced 
ere, as, indeed, in nearly all of his works. 
The opening movement, alltgro, is clear in form, 
but the subject-matter does not excite either 
surprise or special admiration. The material is, 
however, handled with rare skill; the working- 
out section presents many points of interest, 
and the coda is decidedly effective. The andante 
con moto, in A minor, is a delightful movement: 
it consists of a theme bearing the Hungarian 
type, followed by some characteristic variations, 
or, in modem parlance, metamorphoses. The 
one in the major key is quite alter the manner 
of Brahms ; the last is exceedingly quaint. The 
scherzo is of a dim and shadowy nature, but 
serves as a foil to set off the clear and capti¬ 
vating trio. On a first hearing th ejinale appears 
to us the most laboured, and consequently 
the least satisfactory, portion of the work. 
The prevalence of the subjective element 
throughout the composition, especially in the 
first three movements, is a weakness that must 
be excused, for Brahms, even by taking 
much thought, can scarcely alter his style; 
but it wUl naturally interfere with the popu¬ 
larity of the trio. The pianoforte part is not 
easy to play; but the author has avoided those 
extreme, or rather awkward, difficulties which 
make pianists “ quake to look on.” The new 
work was most admirably rendered by Mr. 0. 
Halle, Mdme. Norman-h eruda, and Sig. Piatti. 

We are unable to notice the remaining items 
of the programme, for we hastened away to 
hear another important novelty at the sreond 
concert given by the Borough of Hackney 
Choral Association. The first part of their pro¬ 
gramme included Cherubini’s long, difficult, 
but magnificent Mass in D minor, first per¬ 
formed in England at one of the concorts of the 
Bach Choir. Owing to its extreme length, it is 
not suited to church purposes ; and, on account 
of its difficulties of execution, it can only be 
attempted by very good choral societies. The 
solo vocalists were Miss E. Farnol, Mdme. Clara 
West, Miss Orridge, and Messrs. Bernard 
Lane, A. J. Neale, and Lucas Williams. 
The second part included Mozart’s music to 
“ King Thamos,” written at Salzburg in 1779 
or 1780 for an heroic drama performed there by 
Shikaneder with his wandering troupe of actors. 
The music consists of five instrumental move¬ 
ments and three choruses. The drama was a 
failure. If peiformed again, wrote Mozart to 
his father in 1783, “it would be solely on 
account of the music, and that is scarcely 


likely. It is certainly a pity.” The three 
magnificent choruses were afterwards adapted, 
most probably with the composer's approval, to 
Latin words, and are known as the three great 
motetts—“ Splendente te, Deus,” “Ileus, tibi 
laus et honor,” and “ Ne pulvis et cinis.” In 
this form they are frequently given, but we 
have to thank Mr. E. Prout for letting us hear 
for the first time in England the whole of 
“King Thamos.” The instrumental move¬ 
ments, if not remarkable as absolute music, 
acquire special interest from their connexion 
with the drama. Each entr'acte is connected 
with the last scene of the preceding act; and 
Mozart has added many superscriptions to 
explain the character and meaning of the 
music. In the third number he almost seems 
to have tried his hand at melodrama such as 
he had heard in Mannheim in 1778 in 
Benda’s “Medea,” “in which the performers 
do not sing, but declaim; and the music is like 
an obbligato recitative.” In the second number 
Mozart has indicated the very phrases which 
represent, the one, the nobility of Thamos; the 
other, the hypocrisy of the traitor, Pheron. 
The last number is a tone-picture of the 
thunderstorm during which, in the filth act, the 
traitor is struck by lightning. The musical 
painting is not very striking, and Mozart was 
wise in writing in its place the third chorus. 
On Monday evening both of these “ last 
numbers ” were given for the sake of complete¬ 
ness, as it was the first performance of the 
work in England. The English translation of 
the text was made by Mr. William Grist. The 
rendering of the noble choral music was very 
fine indeed ; the solo parts in the second chorus 
were carefully sung by Misses Farnol and 
Orridge and Messrs. Lane and Williams. Mr. 
Prout conducted with his usual skill and energy. 

Mr. Henry Holmes gave the first of a new 
series of concerts la9t Weanasday at the Royal 
Academy of Music. An attractive feature of 
the programme was Brahms’ recently published 
string quintett for two violins, two violas, and 
one violoncello. It is a fine composition, aud 
will form a very valuable addition to the reper¬ 
toire of chamber-music. It consistsof three move¬ 
ments only. The first and the last are full of 
graceful melody and clever developments ; there 
is, however, little trace of labour, and the com 
poser has thus given us music much in accord¬ 
ance with the old but ever true maxim, Ars 
celare artem. The second movement, in 0 sharp 
minor, commences with a slow and mournful 
theme, which, however, soon gives way to a 
bright aud lively episode in A major in allegretto 
time. These two sections re-appear in varied 
form, and the movement closes with a beautiful 
coda. In the finale Brahms seems to have taken 
the finale of Beethoven’s quartett in C as his 
model, for the viola leads olf with a fugal 
theme. The second subject appears in due 
course, but the composer, loth to quit the open¬ 
ing theme, makes it here serve as a counter¬ 
point. After a fanciful middle section, and 
return of tho subjects, the movement concludes 
with a short presto. With the exception of 
a sharpness in the first violin, especially 
noticeable in the first allegro, the quintett was 
well performed by Messrs. Holmes, Parker, 
Gibson, Hill, and Howell. The second move¬ 
ment—in our opinion, tho best of the three— 
was admirably rendered. We must also men¬ 
tion a very satisfactory interpretation of Beet¬ 
hoven’s “Kreutzer” sonata by Mr. Holmes 
and Mdme. Haas. J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTE. 

Mr. William M. Hutchinson’s cantata, “ Tiio 
Story of Elaiue ” (words by Mr. Lf’Arey Jaxoue), 
will be performed this spring, with full orches¬ 
tral accompaniment, by Mr. Venables’ South 
Lk >don Choir. 


AOEHTOIES. 

London Agents, Messrs. W. H. Smith & Sox, 
186 Strand, and Messrs. Curtick & Co., 
Catherine Street, Strand. 

Copies of the Academy can also be obtained 
! crery Saturday morning in Edinburgh of 
Mr. Menzies ; in Dublin of Messrs. W. H. 

1 Smith and Sons; in Manchester of Mr. 
J. Hevwood. Ten days after date of publi¬ 
cation, in New York, of Messrs. G. P. 
i Putnam’s Sons. 
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JAMES NISBET & CO.’S 

.NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL TAIT: a 

► ketch of the Public Life of tha lute Archbidiop of Canterbury. By 
A. < . HH'Kl.KY. Small crown fvo. cloth. ’J*. Oi. 

“ Written with sympathetic appreciation of tho character of a truly greu 
aud spuiiual man. — Christian. 

THE IIOMILETICAL LIBRARY. By the 

Rev. Canon .SPENCE. M.A., hd< 1 the Lev J. EX ELL, M.A. Vo.!., 
containing Sermons appropriate lor Advent. Christina*, ami New test. 
Deiny Bvo, 7*. Ul. Also, Just ready, Vol. li., outlining • «u« is»* 
Hermans suitable for Epiphany, Septuagesun i. Set agcMnis. aud 
qiuigcsinis. lremy hvo, 7s. 0<l. (To bo completed in * v.ii* j 
** of nil boi ka of thi* character published in thia country tho present must 
take ila place iu Ibu lirat rank. '—Licerfjvol Mercury. 

SWISS LETTERS and ALPINE POEMS. 

Dy the Into FRANCK* KIDLKY lUVKKGAL. With Twelve ’.II- 
roloured Illustrations of Alpine Hc« ncry and Flowers by the Bumh.x 
llcga von Cramrn. Small Do, cloth, extra gill, 12a.; also, without 
C-doured Illustration*, crown hvo, cloth, &t. 

** Very attractive."— Scotsman. 

BEN BRIGIITBOOTS, and other True 

Muriel. By . FRANCES lilDLT.Y IIAYEKOAL. bni&ll crown Bvo 
chilli, la. Od. 

*’ 1 he Doric* will maintain the reputation ahe haa won.*— Scotsman. 

** The volume la worthy of a wide circulation .**—Glasgow fitwi. 

EVENING STARS. By Mrs. Evlbld 

POOLE. 32mo, cloth, 9d. Tlila volume 1* wri'ten on the plan intendol 
to h«vw been can led out hy Mias F. U. Havcrgal, as drsclibed iu (be 
Preface to ” Morning Mar*.” 

”('ontuiim thirty-one shining promtaca, illuminated by sturiss, whhli 
children will lo'O to read.”— Christian. 

THE LORDS PURSEBEARERS. By 

IIKSBA STltETTON. Crown to»o. cloth, la. Gd. 

•‘l ull of power aud pathos .’’—Liveipool Mercury. 

A LONDON BABY: the Story of King 

Roy. Hy L. T. MKAPK, Author of “ Scamp aud 1,” ’* Water Gii'iks." 
UuH’U hvo, Illustrated, ctotli, 2a. Od. 

TIIE BATTERY and the BOILER; or, the 

Electrical Adventure* of a Telegraph Cable-layer. By JL U. UALLAN* 
TVNK. Crown hvo, doth, Illustrated, 4s. 

“ Highly interesting ; there is not a dull page iu It.”— ScoUtiltt H. 

THE KITTEN PILGRIMS: or. Battles 

which All must Fight. By the SAME, tiuinll 4to, cloth, with uuinercut 
1 Lustrations, os. 

** The history i* amusingly told.”— Daily .%>»»•*. 

4 * Certainly a story to be rveorameude-i as u Christmas gilt.” 

Mane hitter Lxarmntr. 

TIIE STORY of a SHELL: a Romance of 

the Sea. with wine Se* Torching*. A Itook for It ys mid Girl*- B v 
tn- K-v. .1. It. MAC DC IT, D. I*. Small Ho. cloth, with numerous 
Iliumiminus, to*. 

“ Wn.-ther »* a fairy story or acicutific talc, it is equally sure to attract 
young |topple.”— Scotsman. 

DECIMA’S PROMISE. By Agnes Gibeexe. 

Crown hvo. cloth, lllustiatcd. 3*. tod. 

“ A capital atory.”— L>aily\KerieiC. 

EXPELLED : the Story of u Young Gentle- 

man. By BERNARD IIELDMANN. Crown 8vo, cloth. Jllu«trat«l>- 
** It will please every boy, and Is a good, wholesome story into the 
bargain."— Society. 

HOW THEY DID. By Guacs Stubbing. 

Crown Hvo, cloth. Illustrated, 4s. 

“ The account of * How They Did ’ is very entertaining.*—*YortArra H 

REX and REGINA. By Mrs. Marshall. 

Crown "vo. cloth. Illustrated. .*»«. 

** A very pleasantly written story for children ."—Glasgow Herald■ 

NOBODY. By Miss Warner. Crown 8vo. 

cloth. Illustrated, 3*. tod. (Now Volume of the ** Golden Ladder " toerk* > 

“ Au admirable present for girl *."—He coni. 
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No. 661, New Series. 

Ta* Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to oorretpond with the writert of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It it particularly requeued that all business 
letter* regarding the tupply of the paper, 
Sfe., may be addreued to the Publisher, 
end not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

The Bite and Growth of the Law of Nations, 
as established by General Usage and 
Treaties from the Earliest Time to the 
Treaty of Utrecht. By John Hosack. 
(John Murray.) 

Mb. Hosack’s book is both an interesting 
and an instructiTe work, especially suitable 
for the upper classes of our public schools, 
and for students in our universities who in¬ 
tend to pass an examination in the depart¬ 
ments of history and international law. It 
is not, however, a juridical treatise, as its 
title might lead the reader to expect; neither 
is it a philosophical work, unless it be so in 
the sense in which history, when properly 
written, is said to be philosophy teaching by 
example. Its object, as the author has stated 
in a short Preface, is to describe generally 
the actual practice and usages of nations in 
their transactions with one another at dif¬ 
ferent periods of the world’s history. Its 
general platform is accordingly identical in 
part with that which Grotius was the first to 
occupy, and which Mr. Wheaton in his 
History, as distinguished from his Elements, 
of International Law has made familiar to 
the English-speaking nations. Mr. Hosack, 
however, has not been a servile copyist of 
either of his illustrious precursors. In fact, 
he deals with a part only of the subject and 
of the evidences which form the groundwork 
of the teaching of the great Dutch civilian ; 
while the historical scope of his work, like 
that of Mr. Wheaton’s History, embraces 
treaties between the principal States of 
Europe subsequent to the Thirty Years’ War, 
the horrors of which brought home to the 
attention of Grotius the criminal abuse of the 
right of war as then practised. 

Mr. Hosack’s work is divided into ten 
chapters, the first of which is concerned with 
the law of nations among the ancients. It 
is to this period that the paradox may with 
some reason he thought applicable, which 
asserts that War has been the parent of 
Right—“ La Guerre a enfante le Droit.” It 
must be admitted that the instances which 
Mr. Hosack cites from the traditions which 
Herodotus collected in Egypt and in Asia 
Minor, as well as from the contemporary nar¬ 
rative of the early wars of the Greek republics, 
the motives of which have been analysed and 
noted by Thucydides with admirable judg¬ 
ment, afford considerable countenance to this 
paradox. The Greek races—we regret to say 
it, for our literary sympathies are rather with 
the Greeks of antiquity than with the early 
Italian races—evinced in their frequent ware 
and revolutions an indifference to human life 
from which the Romans were comparatively 
free. Mr. Hosack cites the unvarying practice 


of the Greeks to put their prisoners of war to 
death. Whether we regard the conduct of 
the Spartans at Plataea or of the Athenians at 
the Island of Melos, political antipathy seems 
to have overcome on either side all scruples 
suggested by the tie of a common religion. 
The Romans, on the other hand, were averse 
to putting their prisoners of war to death. 
The custom of delivering them up on pay¬ 
ment of a ransom dates from a very early 
period; and Livy informs us that during the 
first Punic war the practice of exchanging 
prisoners of war was introduced, combined 
with a money payment for auy number in 
excess on either side. The most important 
institution, however, in its bearing on inter¬ 
national life, of which a record has come 
down to us from the Regal period of Rome's 
history, was the College of Fecials. Besides 
the duty of declaring war and of con¬ 
cluding peace, the Fecial College exercised 
a most significant function with the view of 
preventing war. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
is our authority that, if any State in alliance 
with Rome had reason to complain of the 
conduct of a Roman citizen, it was the duty 
of the Fecials to enquire into the matter, and, 
if satisfied that the charge was well founded, 
to order the guilty party to be surrendered. 
Under the Republic, however, it would appear 
that it rented with the Assembly of the people 
to give effect or not to the judgment of the 
Fecials; and Mr. Hosack cites the well- 
known instance of the breach of neutrality on 
the part of the Roman envoys at Clurium, 
which brought the invading Gauls to Rome, 
when Brennus amply avenged the refusal of 
the Roman Assembly to give effect to the 
decision of the Fecial College, which had 
decreed the surrender of the offenders. Rome, 
however, became unfaithful to her early tradi¬ 
tions of public right after she began to aim 
at universal dominion. It may be granted 
that the legal institutes of Imperial Rome are 
the actual basis of modern international juris¬ 
prudence ; but it may be at the same time 
a subject of reasonable doubt whether, in her 
conduct towards other nations. Imperial Rome 
had not so far abandoned the old lines of the 
early Republic that, unless the spirit of 
Christianity had intervened to temper the 
practice of the successors of Constantine the 
Great, the legislation of Theodosius might 
have been a blot instead of a bright spot in 
the history of modern civilisation. Slavery 
was no doubt a normal institution of Imperial 
Rome, and it was reserved to the Christian 
Church to set the example of its abolition. 
The story is well known how Pope Gregory 
the Great not merely emancipated his own 
slaves, but bought up Anglo-Saxon slaves in 
various countries that they might be sent to 
Rome for their education and their instruc¬ 
tion in the Christian faith. At last the 
Church, at the Third Lateran Council in 1167, 
declared formally that all Christian men ought 
to be exempt from slavery. Mr. Hosack, in 
his chapter on the Middle Ages, does not fail 
to notice the observation of Voltaire that this 
act of Pope Alexander 111. ought alone to 
endear his memory to all mankind. In 
England, indeed, the Anglo-Saxon kings had 
forbidden the sale of Christian slaves to the 
heathen; but after the Norman invasion 
the traffic appears to have revived, until 


William the Conqueror, moved most probably 
by the eloquence of Wulfstan, Bishop of 
Worcester, prohibited the export trade in 
slaves under heavy penalties. Mr. Hosack 
cites the ordinances of King Ethelred and of 
William the Conqueror from Canon Stubbs’ 
edition of select charters. It appears from 
these charters that neither of those kings 
attempted to abolish the status of slavery. 
It was reserved to Pope Alexander the Third 
to add to the triple tiara a brighter jewel 
than any which adorn the temporal crown 
of the successors of the Caesars. England, 
we must admit, fell away in modern times 
from the example of her Norman conquerors. 
Mr. Hosack, in the latter part of his work, 
in speaking of the Treaty of Utrecht, does 
not fail to notice that dark stain upon the 
escutcheon of England when the Ministers of 
Queen Anne stipulated, among the conditions 
under which they would consent to abandon 
their allies and to make peace with Louis XIV., 
that the contract of “ the assiento ”—in other 
words, the privilege of supplying the Spanish 
colonies with Negro slaves—should be trans¬ 
ferred from France to England. It is with 
suppressed indignation that Mr. Hosack 
observes that, even at the present day, the 
African slave trade is held to be no offence 
against the law of nations. Mr. Hosack’s 
chapter on the Middle Ages is full of heroic 
characters, who were the pioneers of civilisa¬ 
tion in the darkness of the struggle between 
the Goths and the Saracens for the spoils 
of the Western empire. There are two 
names in this period which he singles out 
as occupying a pre-eminent plaoe. Foremost 
in its military and political annals stands 
the name of Charlemagne, while in its eccle¬ 
siastical and social history that of Pope 
Gregory VII., commonly called Hildebrand, 
is no less conspicuous. The son of a Tuscan 
peasant, this great Pontiff, who had directed 
the counsels of the Churoh daring the four 
preceding Pontificates, laid the foundation of 
an empire more extensive and more enduring 
than that of Charlemagne. His great work 
was the emancipation of the Papal authority 
from its vassalage to the Roman Emperors of 
the Germans. Moderation, however, was 
not one of Pope Gregory’s virtues ; and the 
abuse which he made of the submission of the 
Emperor Henry IV. at Canossa created a 
reaction against the Papacy, which ended in 
the expulsion of the Pope himself from Rome 
and his dying in exile. Oar space will not 
allow us to follow Mr. Hosack through his 
interesting review of the struggles of the 
Popes for supremacy over the kings of »he 
earth. The Pontificate of Innocent III. 
marks, perhaps, the zenith of the Papal power, 
as well as the inauguration in the Church of 
Rome of the spirit of persecution by the 
suppression of the Albigenses. It is to a 
later period, however, that we must refer the 
scheme of a tribunal of international appeal, 
over which the Pope and the Roman Emperor 
of the Germans were to preside. 

Mr. Hosack’s third chapter treats of the 
Byzantine empire and the Crusades. Strange, 
indeed, are the ways of Providence, or rather, 
we should say, the perverseness of man in abus¬ 
ing the opportunities for good which Provi¬ 
dence places in hig way. The early Crusades 
failed through political dissensions among the 
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leaders of them, and the later Crusades were 
but a pretext for the Franks to assemble an 
army with a view to attack the capital of the 
Christian empire of the East. They succeeded 
after two sieges in capturing Constantinople, 
when the Eastern empire came virtually to 
an end. It only remained for the Ottoman 
Turks to stable their horses in the cathedral 
of St. Sophia. They accomplished this pro¬ 
fanation of the holiest temple of the Greek 
Church in the course of the following century, 
after the last of the Constantines had for¬ 
feited the affection of his people by renoun¬ 
cing the Church of his forefathers and acknow¬ 
ledging the supremacy of the Roman Pontiff. 

The age of chivalry is described in the next 
chapter, which was an age of shallow veneer 
that had no real effect in reducing the amount of 
human suffering, although its tinsel brightens 
np some occasional scenes. The monarch of 
this period, who has been styled the English 
Justinian, condemned the last prince of the 
British race to be dragged to the scaffold at a 
horse’s tail and to be disembowelled while 
alive. Further, while he professed to en¬ 
courage arbitration as a reasonable mode of 
settling international disputes, his personal 
arbitration between the three claimants to 
the crown of Scotland ended in his putting 
forward a claim to be himself the Lord Pro¬ 
tector of that country. Still further, after 
he had made his award in favour of John 
Baliol, he interfered with his govern¬ 
ment to such an extent that the new 
King abdicated his crown in favour of his 
protector. It was on this occasion that Pope 
Boniface VIII. stepped in to lay claim to 
Scotland as a fief of the Holy See. King 
Edward’s answer to the Papal claim is one 
of the most extraordinary State papers in 
existence, but it has been doubted whether it 
was ever transmitted to the Pope. Its pur¬ 
port, as Mr. Hosack suggests, was probably 
to satisfy the minds of the King's subjects 
rather than to protest against apostolic 
authority. Mr. Hosack cites numerous in¬ 
stances of the inhospitality of the age of 
chivalry. A stranger without a safe-conduct 
in a foreign country was practically at the 
mercy of its rulers, and even a safe-conduct 
did not ensure protection from violence. 
The great reformer of the Bohemian Church, 
relying on the safe-conduct of the Emperor 
Sigismund, which guaranteed to him a safe 
return, was induced to attend the Council of 
Constance in 1415. Yet, notwithstanding 
the plighted faith of an Emperor, John Hues 
was, in the first place, imprisoned, and then 
sent to the stake, by order of the Council. 
The merciless wars of this period warrant us 
in regarding the so-called age of chivalry as 
an interlude of sentiment rather than as a 
serious stage of reasonable progress in 
humanising warfare. Nothing can be more 
shocking than the rigour with which Henry V. 
of England treated his prisoners of war 
during his victorious campaign in France. 
In some cases they were drowned, in other 
cases they were hanged ; and the Ministers of 
his son and successor, Henry VI., did not 
hesitate to bum alive the Maid of Orleans 
under the pretext that she was a witch and 
“ a limb of Satan.” 

Mr. Hosack discusses in his next chapter 
the principal treaties of the sixteenth cen¬ 


tury. The marriage of the Princess Mary 
of Burgundy to the Archduke Maximilian 
of Austria is the leading event of this 
period, out of which an interminable 
rivalry sprung up between the French and 
Austrian monarchies which led to results most 
calamitous to Europe. The great religious 
movement in Germany complicated matters, 
and a long and bloody struggle between the 
rival monarchies was only brought to a close 
in 1559 by the Treaty of Cateau-Cambresis. 
Toleration for the Protestants throughout the 
empire had, however, been previously secured 
by the Treaty of Passau in 1552, prior to the 
abdication of the Emperor Charles V. Mr. 
Hosack, in his sixth chapter, treats of the 
maritime law of nations from the sixth to 
the close of the sixteenth century, and, in 
the following chapter, of the Thirty Years’ 
War. His three concluding chapters contain 
a review of the more important events: 
(1) from the Treaty of Westphalia to the 
Treaty of the Pyrenees ; (2) from the Treaty 
of the Pyrenees to the Treaty of Ryswick ; 
(3) from the Treaty of Ryswick to the Treaty 
of Utrecht. The result of the last of these 
treaties was the Peace of Utrecht, which 
Leibnitz, regarding it from a German point of 
view, has stigmatised as “la paix d’Utrecht 
inexcusable.” Mr. Hosack is of opinion that 
Harley and St. John, the Ministers of Queen 
Anne, aud the leaders of the party which 
achieved the political disgrace of Marl¬ 
borough, were open to censure for negotiating 
a peace with France without any communica¬ 
tion with England’s allies; but otherwise 
they were wise in not continuing a war 
which, if attended with further success, might 
have endangered the liberties of Europe by 
fostering the undue ascendancy of Austria. 
He quotes from Bolingbroke’s letters that 
Minister’s justification for not undoing the 
work of the Treaty of Westphalia: The 
scales of the balance of power will never be 
exactly poised. It is sufficient in this, as in 
other human affairs, that the deviation be not 
too great. Some there will always be.” 

Our space has only allowed us to give an 
outline of Mr. Hosack’s work. It is furnished 
with a good Table of Contents and an excellent 
Index. We would suggest, on the occasion of 
a second edition, that a few side-notes should 
be added. Side-notes are like milestones by 
the roadside ; they encourage the traveller on 
his way, while they enable him to note more 
accurately the stages of his journey. 

Tkxvers Twiss. 


allinohxm’s new poems. 

Evil May Bay, Sfc.; Ashby Manor: a Play. 

By William Allingham. (Longmans.) 

The quality of Mr. William Allingham’s wise 
and simple poetry, with its native music and 
pure thought, is so well known that the 
appearance of a fresh volume of short poems 
from his hand will scarcely be a cause of 
great excitement even among his many ad¬ 
mirers. They will know that there is new 
pleasure in store for them, but that it will 
be a pleasure of a quiet kind, not likely to 
affect their nerves with vivid sensations, or 
their minds with passionate thoughts. 

Mr. Allingham is a poet of an “ equal mind," 
to whom verse is, indeed, a natural mode 


of expression, but whose emotion does not 
generally find utterance until it has been 
nursed by musing and mellowed by reflection. 
He is, nevertheless, one of the most spon¬ 
taneous of singers, determining to err on the 
side of nature rather than on that of art, 
and more careful to keep his gift pure than 
to cultivate it to the utmost. If he exceed 
at all, it is in modesty. He is not the only 
poet who has shone in “ his place ” and been 
“ content; ” but he is surely the first who 
has been satisfied to compare himself to a 
gooseberry. The following verses are almost 
defiant in their humility:— 

“ I’m but a lowly gooseberry, 

Hanging on my native tree 
Here i’ tile sunshine of the garden 
(For which I humbly beg your pardon), 
Just within the children's reach ; 

Don’t be angry with me, pray, 

Mister Critic,—did I say, 

Ever say I was a peach*! ” 

This is a note too low for the author of 
“ Laurence Bloomfield in Ireland,” and also 
for the author of “ Evil May Day.” In the 
latter (the first and longest poem in the 
volume to which it gives the title) the 
author reveals his spiritual history, from 
the time that his faith in the creed of his 
childhood was shattered till that in which he 
again found light and rest on the summit of 
poetical theism. The night of godlessnesa 
through which he passed is not more power¬ 
fully pictured than the joy of his faith’s 
regeneration. The poem is indeed unequal, 
and contains many dull, didactic lines like 
these :— 

“ Value Appearances 
And let Imapination teach their worth, 

(Counting this practical. A sane, clear mind, 
To see and to imagine, is a mind 
Of noblest rank : learning will nourish it, 

Hut not to any show of learning ; such 
Are .Seers and Poets; ” 

but at worst it is better than ‘‘ gooseberry’s” 
work, and it contains other passages as fine 
as the following :— 

“ To such level 

Rise I in happy hours, spring-tide of soul, 
Aware without words, and beyond all words, 
That God was, is, anti evermore remains; 

The living Centre of the Universe, 

Itself imagined only and not seen : 

Always the Centre, reach'd by different roads 
From many points by many different minds. 
Who move tow’rds Him, converge. Who move 
from Him, 

Diverge, and wander out to lonely Space, 
Where they see nothing and hear nothing, save 
A hollow echo of their own voice returned 
As from the Cavern of Eternal Death.” 

With the exception of “ News from Pan- 
nouia ” (a dialogue between two Romans after 
the death of Marcus Aurelius) and “The 
First English Poet,” in which the legend of 
the inspiration of Caedmon is told with 
beautiful simplicity, uearly all the poems are 
personal—some playful aud familiar. Of the 
best are those recording the poet’s veneration 
for Wordsworth aud the Brontes, and a sonnet 
on “ A Flower (in Time of War).” The little 
waifs and strays of rhyme that fill up odd 
corners of the hook are often very suggestive, 
as, for instance, this 

“ Four ducks on a pond, 

A grass-bank beyond, 

A blue sky of spring, 

White clouds on the wing; 

What a little thing 
To remember for years— 

To remember with tears.” 
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Of Mr. Allingham’s essay as a dramatist, 
after the pathetic appeal of its Prologue that 
the audience should try to like it, we would 
not eay harsh things if we could ; but, in 
truth, it is not easy to like or dislike it very 
much. The worst that can be said of it is 
that its interest is slight; the best, that it 
contains a pretty song and some good pas¬ 
sages. The following lines are charming :— 

“ Shall we ever have again, 

The sweet old quiet times ? One other week 
Brings round the longest day : O month of J une ! 
That golden J une in my dear Devon once ! 

The honeysuckle-scented summer nights, 

Warm stars and whispering wind among the 
leaves. 

More loud than lovers' voices,—yet we miss’d 
>'o word each other spoke.” 

As in his lyrics, so in his play, Mr. Ailing- 
ham shows no great ambition, flying low and 
falling light. In these volumes, which are 
published at the unusually low price of a 
shilling a-piece, he has attempted an experi¬ 
ment which we hope will succeed. Though 
we have greater poets, there is none more 
fitted for popularity. The pure, limpid stream 
of his verse, charged with pleasant fancies, 
wholesome thought, and sincere feeling, can 
only bring pleasure and health wherever it 
may run. Cosmo Mohkiiousk. 


TWO QUIET SOULS. 

William Penn, the Founder of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. By John Stoughton, (dodder and 
Stoughton.) 

Diaries and Letters of Philip Henry, 
of Broad Oak, Flintshire. Edited by 
Matthew Henry Lee. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) 

Thp, interest of both these biographies is con¬ 
nected mainly with that period after 1660 
during which the Puritan movement entered 
upon a new phase. The “ good old cause ” 
long survived the “reign of the Saints.” 
That premature millennium had been shattered 
when the Long Parliament was dissolved, 
and the Barebones Parliament confessed its 
inability to rule, long before the real Instru¬ 
ment of Government—the great Puritan 
army—vanished in the dawn of the restored 
monarchy. Neither Stuart misrule nor Stuart 
profligacy could make Englishmen deliberately 
regret their return to the ancient order. Even 
after the sad Bartholomew Day, a resolute 
Nonconformist could write of the Restoration 
as a special mercy. But the adherents of the 
fallen cause did not surrender more than its 
political outworks. Within its religious citadel 
they still maintained a stubborn, prolonged, 
aud at last victorious resistance. In this 
renewed conflict two doughty champions are 
here presented. Differing widely in character 
and circumstances, they owe a common 
allegiance to the principle of spiritual liberty, 
as asserted aud vindicated in the Great 
Rebellion. 

On October 28, 1682, Penn landed in 
America to found the colony which bears his 
same. In this centenary age, such an anni¬ 
versary must needs be noticed ; and in this 
necessity, and the request of his publishers, we 
have the origin of Dr. Stoughton’s book. The 
task, he telle ue, was to him pleasant and 


interesting from his Quaker descent and 
sympathies ; and, if the result is not marked 
by any striking freshness of presentation or 
depth of research, we have diligent collation 
of authorities, some new material, and a story 
told with the practised fluency of a ready 
writer. 

A full account is given of Penn’s early life, 
his dashing Cavalier days, wherein he offended 
Mr. Pepvs, his father’s friend, by the “ vanity 
of his French garb and affected manner of 
speech and gait.” This period is illustrated 
by an engraving from the only authentic 
portrait of him in his vouth—in armour, with 
a face like one of Milton’s seraphs of the 
prime. Then follows his “ conversion; ” and 
then come his troubles with the worthy 
admiral, his father, his imprisonments, and 
skirmishes with justices and recorders. In 
his sell-sufficing serenity he had sometimes 
the advantage of the testy men ot law. To 
the peremptory “ If I should suiier you 
to ask questions till to-morrow morning, 
you would be none the wiser,” he could 
reply, “That is according as the answers 
are.” 

We see him on his Continental travels, 
before and after his marriage, engaged in 
missions with no more determinate purpose 
than to carry the mystical knowledge of 
religion to those who had the historical 
knowledge of it—to apply an expression of 
bis own. His biographer thus sums up the 
object of his journeys:—“ He was seeking 
after manifestations of the Spirit of God, and 
was careful to try the spirits of men.” Of 
one whom he disapproved he wrote: “ I saw 
the airiness and unstableness of the man’s 
spirit, and that a sect-master was his name ” 
—a singular reproach from the “ arch- 
Quaker.” Penn had not yet found his real 
work ; and the vague had a special attraction 
for him, as it had for those who are mentioned 
here as “ dissatisfied with established forms, 
and silently looking for a light from heaven 
through whatever window God would make 
it shine ”—so lonsr, J.e., as it was not a church 
window. For Penn could be dogmatic 
enough, holding forth the “ doctrines of the 
Quakers as the alone good old way of life 
and salvation.” And he did not spare ex¬ 
aggeration, as when he states that, preaching 
at Rotterdam, “ 60 powerfully fell the Gospel 
that the dead were raised aud the living 
comforted.” Another time he says : “ Yea, 
this day was all flesh humbled before the 
Lord! ’’ in order that “ the majesty of 
Him that is risen among the poor Quakers 
might in some measure be known unto 
them.” 

Such utterance on behalf of doctrine whose 
most conspicuous tenets were on the points 
of “ hat ” and “ thou ” naturally provoked 
opposition ; and this was not less welcome to 
the more fervid Quakers than to the lady of 
Frankfort (“ quite a heroine,” Dr. Stoughton 
thinks) who exclaimed, “ It will never be 
well with us till persecution come.” Eccen¬ 
tricity was a presumption of Divine influence, 
but persecution would give assurance, and the 
sin would of course lie wholly at the door of 
the persecutor. The Quakers were indeed 
treated with a harshness inexcusable but for 
the memories of the recent struggle and the 
dread of its renewal. As Boon as they were 


seen to be not rebels, but citizens with a keen 
eye for the business of life, and a lively interest 
in the common welfare, their oddities were 
viewed with the kindly, if somewhat con¬ 
temptuous, tolerance of the ordinary English¬ 
man for peculiarities he is not called npon to 
imitate or approve, and need not trouble 
himself to understand. 

The “ arch-Quaker ” went steadily on his 
way to the great work of his life, here treated 
in full detail. We are shown not merely his 
troubles and losses from without, but the 
harassing interference of vexatious Friends 
scandalised at his buoyancy and joyous 
elasticity. He was thought “ too cheerful 
for a public Friend ”—that is, for a Quaker 
minister. With cheap and aggravating meek¬ 
ness they forgave him the ill he had not 
done, and proposed that he should write a 
tender reconciling epistle with a conditional 
apology. This was in 1693, long after the 
scandal given by his friendship with James 
II. had subsided. Over that friendship 
(although he fully vindicates Penn from any 
shadow of self-seeking) Dr. Stoughton shakes 
the dubious head, and it certainly brought 
Penn more trouble than comfort. 

A sympathetic tone is maintained through¬ 
out the biography. It is allowed, and some¬ 
times even aggressively asserted, that Penn 
had his faults, but we are not permitted to 
discern what they precisely were. In his 
mediation between James and the Fellows of 
Magdalen he appears out of his element. His 
suggestion that Hough might be made Bishop 
of Oxford if the see were vacant was probably 
made in the exuberance of fussy good-nature. 
It was objectionable on the score of taste and 
propriety, but it seems rather harsh to call it 
indefensible, unless episcopacy were not a fit 
subject for Quaker toleration. Certainly the 
sight of three church steeples sufficed to stir 
George Fox to his fine frenzy of walking bare¬ 
foot through Lichfield with the cry, “ Woe to 
the bloody city.” 

From the practical Penn, versed in affairs, 
busy at Whitehall, spending hours alone with 
the King, pushing forward his darling scheme 
of au ideal colony, zealous but not anxious— 
“ a central calm subsisting at the heart of end¬ 
less agitation ”—we pass to the quiet Noncon¬ 
formist whose motto was “ Bene vixit, qui 
bene latuit.” His memorials have been 
edited with care and annotated in truly liberal 
feeling by a clergyman—presumably a High- 
Churchman and a descendant. These diaries 
of Henry interest us not merely as a store 
of minute particulars as to his neighbourhood 
and the course of his daily life, but as the 
mirror of his personal character. He is of a 
meek, steadfast nature, haunted (though not 
tormented) by Puritanic scruples, but of a 
tenderness too seldom found in the Puritan 
type. There is no formality, no manufac- 
turingof shibboleths and observances. Though 
he was a Nonconformist, there was no bitter¬ 
ness in his rejection of the Common Prayer- 
Book. Of himself, he had no strong or definite 
objections thereto. Being warned that Non¬ 
conformity might cost him his benefice, he at 
first returned a dilatory answer. He con¬ 
fessed, “ I can suffer better than dispute 
against Conformity ”—that is, he could give 
no more cogent reason for his ultimate choice 
than a pursuing fear lest, by submission to 
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secular authority in matters spiritual, he 
might incur the guilt of apostasy. His re¬ 
mark upon his cousin’s submission goes to the 
root of the matter: 

“ Saw Cousin Hotchkis, a conformist upon this 
principle, that whatever our magistrate com¬ 
mands which the Word doth not forbid ’tie our 
duty to obey; whioh I confess is not dear to me 
in the things of God.” 

It will be remembered that Baxter’s formal 
enunciation of the same principle is recorded 
in Walton’s Life of Sanderson, with the 
Bishop’s comment. Here Henry was on 
common ground with the Quakers, in spite 
of his theoretic condemnation of their tenets 
as “apostasy,” and his severe remonstrance 
with one of the society for “ casting off the 
Lord’s supper.” Church festivals, when en¬ 
joined by external authority, lost their own; 
and the self-appointed fast-day (as the editor 
remarks) was kept solemn, while the observ¬ 
ance of Lent is held to be without Warrant. 
As to orders, he does not consider them the 
worse for coming through the Pope “ any 
more than our baptism, or to find Rahab and 
Tamar in the genealogy of Jesus Christ.” 
Opponents would be likely to be more struck 
by the levity than by the liberality of this 
concession. But Henry is no bitter sectary, 
" peevish, cross, and opposite; ” the favourite 
pupil of Busby—the weight of whose heavy 
hand he felt but once, “ and I deserved it”— 
he cherished his school memories. Allusions 
to the ways and words of those early times 
are found side by side with his most sacred 
aspirations; and he defied one of the straitest 
rules of the zealots by attending the West¬ 
minster Play. He has a keen interest in the 
history of his own and his father's days, and 
to him we owe not the least impressive 
of the contemporary notices of the death of 
Charles I. London, “ that famous and beau¬ 
tiful city,” he deeply loves, and sorrowfully 
chronicles its calamities by plague and 
fire. His patriotism is sound. Out of his 
poverty he cheerfully pays for armour and a 
substitute, and would lend beside, if his 
slender contribution—under twenty shillings 
—might be accepted. There is a quaint 
juxtaposition of things sacred and things 
homely, a comment on the “ rest that 
remaineth” and a record of “work in the 
kitching-garden.’’ Now and again less agree¬ 
able “ notes ” are prominent. The depressing 
Puritan notion of the Deity as a freakish 
tyrant, impossible to evade and hard to pro¬ 
pitiate, sometimes casts its shadow athwart 
the pages, elsewhere warm with the sunshine 
of a cheerful faith. He observed his birth¬ 
day “ rather as a day of mourning—damnatus 
ante quam natus,” because “ the Scripture 
mentions but two, that I know of, that 
observed their birthday with feasting, and 
they were both wicked men.” 

On closing the book these slight blemishes 
are forgotten. We remember only that we 
have held converse with a brave and loving 
spirit, whose single fear was to transgress, 
whose infirmities the more endear him as he 
toils along his narrow, rugged road. But as 
we look we are aware of a heavenly light 
upon his track, and remember that it is upon 
the path of the just that his feet have 
travelled. R. C. Bbowke. 


Sermons Preached in Harrow Chapel. By 
the late Rev. T. H. Steel. With a Pre¬ 
fatory Memoir by Henry Nettleship. 
(Macmillan.) 

Though addressed in the first instance to 
Harrovians, the book before us deserves to 
find a wider circle of readers. For those who 
like to look beneath the surface of things, and 
consider the forces which operate in the for 
mation of the character of the English 
gentleman of to-day, this brief collection of 
sermons, and the unpretending memoir which 
precedes them, have an interest which is more 
than local. They give us the best thoughts, 
and a short sketch of the life, of a very good 
and very able man, who was content to spend 
the greater part of a long life in the work of 
an assistant-master. Our public schools are 
at present very warmly and, on the whole, 
very justly appreciated by the public ; but it 
may be doubted whether that public suffi¬ 
ciently recognise how largely the success of 
these great institutions is due to the sustained 
and unobtrusive labours of a long succession 
of devoted assistant-masters. Like certain 
secretaries in the great offices of the State, 
they are for the most part permanent in the 
midst of not unfrequent change, and, never 
claiming to be the head, yet form the neces¬ 
sary backbone of the body to which they 
belong. If they be men of narrow aims and 
sympathies, then, however eminent the master 
at their head may be, the school will never 
achieve lasting success as a place of genuine 
education; they will sink into the ruts of 
routine, and the place they serve will sink 
with them. But if they be the reverse of all 
this, their school will thrive, keeping abreast 
of the times, and be full of wholesome and 
vigorous life from top to bottom. Without 
glancing at other schools that have been 
equally favoured, it may perhaps be permitted 
one who had for many years the honour of 
belonging to their body to say that Harrow 
has long been singularly fortunate in its 
assistant-masters. No one would be more 
ready to proclaim this than the distinguished 
chiefs under whom it has been their good 
fortune to serve; and, indeed, in the case 
before us. Dr. Vaughan bears eloquent witness 
to Mr. Steel’s great merits in the present 
memoir. 

Of this goodly company Mr. Steel was for 
more than one generation in some respects 
the acknowledged intellectual chief, or, at 
any rate, primus inter pares ; and it speaks 
volumes, both for Harrow and for him, that 
for nearly forty years he could find, and was 
content to find, full scope for his many 
energies in the unambitious life of an assistant- 
master. Once, indeed, in his earlier days, he 
stood for the headship of King Edward’s 
School at Birmingham, and subsequently, if 
I mistake not, though the fact is not noted 
in the memoir, for that of Rugby; but when 
the choice fell on other candidates he stood 
aside from the race for preferment without a 
murmur, and never showed any signs of being 
what the world calls, and what, considering 
his remarkable powers, he might well have 
esteemed himself, a disappointed man. 

Mr. Steel’s connexion with Harrow lasted 
from 1836 to 1881, with a break of six years, 
beginning in 1843, during which the shrinking 
numbers of the school forced him to fall back 


upon a small benefice in Herts, where he left 
his mark as an excellent parish priest and 
organiser. “ Harrow has taken the cream 
from Trinity in the persons of Wordsworth 
and Steel,” said Whewell once to a friend; 
and this is but one out of many tokens of the 
value set on him by his seniors and compeer! 
at Cambridge. 

Prof. Nettleship enters a vigorous protect 
against “ the current estimate of the qualifi¬ 
cations necessary for a schoolmaster,” in 
which “mere activity as an end in itself" 
and “ professional energy ” threaten to “ super¬ 
sede strength of character and depth of 
knowledge;” but, weighty as his warning 
is, the subject of his memoir was a man 
who contrived to combine both kinds of 
requisites in a remarkable manner. If his 
personal intercourse with his boys as a house¬ 
master was not as close and frequent ag 
became common with younger men, it was not 
from any lack of care for their welfare. He had 
a system of his own, and, rightly or wrongly, 
believed much in a wise “ letting alone of 
course with certain sharply defined limits; 
and certainly he managed to inspire his pupils 
with a warm affection and a respect which 
stood the test of time and wider experience. 
As a teacher, thoroughness, fertility, and 
gentleness were his chief characteristics; and 
the unfailing pains with which the veteran 
scholar and all-devouring student prepared 
every lesson for the boys of the fifth form 
with all the care of a neophyte, and probably 
a good deal more, that he might not fail in 
freshness or force, set an example that extends 
far beyond the sphere in which it was given. 

The sermons will be refreshing reading for 
quiet souls who care nothing for parties and 
shibboleths, and delight to see philosophy and 
religion walk, as they ought to walk, hand 
in hand. Calm, candid, open-eyed, the 
preacher breathes throughout a spirit of 
cheerful faith, and (which is surely one of the 
truest marks of the mature Christian character) 
perpetual thankfulness. No one shows more 
practically how religion should be made, not 
a concern of times and places, but the service 
of a whole life in all its manifold offices, the 
consecration of every faculty to the divine 
giver. Now expanding his theme (from 
which he never wanders) in weighty sentences, 
every one of which has its point, now rising 
into eloquent illustration, drawn from very 
various sources, and specially from that 
Nature of which he was a devout, almost 
poetic, enthusiast; at one time passing into 
long and somewhat laboured sentences (the 
only blemish to be noted in bis style) and 
anon flashing out into short pithy utterances, 
which have all the force and condensation of 
a proverb, he devotes all the powers of his 
mind and the resources of his varied know¬ 
ledge to the instruction of his youthful 
hearers. The sermons on “ The Revelations of 
Astronomy,” on “ Insensibility of Spirit,” and 
on “ Liberty ” may be specially mentioned as 
samples. It would be a mistake to suppose 
that such discourses were above the heads of 
the congregation. It is true that they often 
deserved a wider audience ; but boys are keen 
judges of sermons, and they know perfectly 
well when the preacher gives them of his best 
and when he does not, and are impressed snd 
influenced accordingly. 
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A word of respectful recognition is due to 
tbe way in which Prof. Nettleship has per¬ 
formed his task. It was a labour of love to 
the distinguished son-in-law to preserve some 
record of his relative, but perhaps that love 
did not render his work the easier. The 
memoir is a model of brevity, good taste, and 
simplicity. There is nothing forced or over¬ 
strained about it. His endeavour is to show 
the man as he was, and in carrying it out he 
employs the words and testimony of friends, 
colleagues, and pupils more largely than his 
owa. The result is that he wins our con¬ 
fidence, and has put on evidence a memorial 
ol his father-in-law which, hough slight, is 
sufficient, and which will deserve to be 
remembered when many a laboured panegyrio 
and prolix narrative of some worthy but un¬ 
eventful life has been consigned to a just 
oblivion. £. H. Bbajobv. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Keilh’t Wife. By Lady Violet Greville. In 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 

On Dangerous Ground. By Edith Stewart 
Drewry. In 3 vols. (White.) 

Dark Pages. By Mrs. Horace Dobell. In 
3 vols. (Remington.) 

Who is Sylvia ? By A. Prioe. In 3 vols. 
(Maxwell.) 

Alirnba; or, the Banks and Bankers of the 
Nile. By A Hadji of Hyde Park. (Black¬ 
wood.) 

A London Baby. By L. T. Meade. (Nisbet.) 

Keith’s Wife is a very ably written novel. 
Though the idea of a clever cynic being cap¬ 
tivated by an unsophisticated girl is by no 
means new, Lady Violet Greville has invested 
it with much freshness. Keith Chester and 
Dorothy Strait are admirable studies of char¬ 
acter ; they are just such beings as we might 
have known, and yet they possess nothing 
whatever of the commonplace. Dorothy is 
charming—fresh as a daisy, and yet so beau¬ 
tiful as to make the presentments of the Old 
Maiters seem poor to her enthusiastic lover. 
Chester, round whose life cling some dark 
wrets, arrives at his English country home 
from Italy, wearied of life. He beholds Dorothy, 
and she stirs his dormant soul to its depths. 
He himself has the same effect upon Dorothy, 
for in her quiet home-life she has seen scarcely 
anyone but her mother and sister, though 
she has amassed stores of knowledge. Keith 
Chester seems to her a veritable knight of 
romance, and ho speedily takes her heart 
captive. He passes judgment upon himself 
when, speaking of women, he says : 

." ^omen are queer creatures, the only beings 
m creation whose laws of motion you cannot 
C5 “ity; the nicest ones behave so strangely as 
to dispel all idea that they can reason from 
nUe sentiment; they generally prefer a Bcamp, 
and usually deceive an honest fool. Tho highly 
moral man is unattractive.” 

Hoith secures one of the very best women in 
the world for his wife, and he is certainly 
* highly moral man. He behaves 
oohshly with an Italian Marohesa after 
mmarriage; and, when he is brought home 
f? ; 4! S ! *cd to be out of her way, it is only 
“At his wife may discover a still more ter¬ 


rible secret—in his supposed murder of a 
young American lady who had left him a 
large fortune. Dorothy has every oppor¬ 
tunity for testing the truth of this story; but, 
instead of doing so, she runs away from her 
husband on the very day when there are to 
be rejoicings on account of their home-coming. 
We must leave our readers to follow sym¬ 
pathetically the sad fortunes of Dorothy and 
her subsequent reconciliation with her hus¬ 
band. If the plot of this novel had been equal 
to the character-drawing it would have taken 
very high rank indeed. Some of the subordi¬ 
nate characters are dragged in, as it were, by 
fits and starts, and allowed to drop out of re¬ 
cognition again as suddenly. But there are 
several who are admirably sketched—such, 
for example, as Dorothy’s mother and sister; 
Mr. and Mrs. Maynard, the clergyman and 
his wife; and Mrs. Parkinson, who observes of 
marriage:— 

“ My belief is that all marriages are unhappy; 
or if, by chanoe, two people suit one another, 
one of them is sure to die. Almost in every 
case brought to my notice by the Sooiety for tbe 
Prevention of Poverty, the cause of the whole 
misery ie the misconduct of one or other among 
married couples.” 

We repeat that this is a clever as well as 
a very entertaining novel; it stimulates 
thought, it is not without both humour and 
pathos, and it never hangs heavily upon the 
reader. 

Written in bewildering English, which 
should cause much disquietude to the shade 
of Lindley Murray, On Dangerous Ground is 
also extraordinary in other respects. The 
plot is certainly original. Sir Arthur Glen- 
Luna has an only son by his first wife and a 
daughter by his second. The son is an in¬ 
valid, supposed to be doomed to premature 
death; and his step-mother resolves that, 
whether he dies a natural death or no, he 
shall not live to enjoy his inheritance, which 
would thus pass to her daughter. She obtains 
as secretary to the invalid a very handsome 
woman, and young withal, a Mrs. Leicester 
Albany, who has procured a judicial separa¬ 
tion from her husband. Lady Glen-Luna 
thinks this a smart move, but she is 
eventually outwitted. As might have been 
predicted, Douglas Glen-Luna and Mrs. 
Albany fall in love; but we scarcely ex¬ 
pected to find the former addressing the 
latter as “ dear Gabrielle ” after the lapse 
of a few days. As Douglas Glen-Luna 
does not die quickly enough to please his 
step-mother—and, in fact, begins to show un- 
mistakeabie signs, under the treatment of a 
certain Dr. Chandos and the loving atten¬ 
tions of Mrs. Albany, that he intends to 
live—Lady Glen-Luna resolves to quicken 
his exit from this vale of tears. A scheme 
for throwing the invalid down a lift having 
failed, she enters into a diabolical partner¬ 
ship with “ Clifford Brandon ” (really the 
husband of Mrs. Albany), who, as the price 
of his services, is to receive her daughter’s 
hand and fortune. When the character of 
Brandon is exposed, he plans his revenge. The 
wing of the house in which Douglas Glen-Luna 
and Mrs. Albany reside is fired. They, of 
course, miraoulously escape; but the villain is 
burnt to death, and Lady Glen-Luna receives 
snoh injuries that she dies shortly afterwards, 


amid a good deal of raving, in which she 
exposes her own infamy. There is nothing now 
to interfere with the marriage of Douglas with 
his “ dear Gabrielle.” But we must cull one 
or two examples of Miss, or Mrs., Drewry’s 
style. This is the style satiric and horrific:— 

“ This outraged woman’s scathing, superb soora 
was terrible, and the man shrank, and for a 
moment almost cowered, before it, as if he were 
lacerated by a hundred scorpions. Dastard 
like, he took refuge in a fierce sneer, when he 
could face her again.” 

We have also noticed several examples of the 
inaccurately elliptical style. Home is thus 
described : “ Home ! a strange word to the 
beautiful woman he addressed—a dream of 
the unknown, an horizon, a myth, never once 
in all her life a reality.” One character ex¬ 
claims, touching a certain remark, “ Isn’t that 
tortological ? ” There are other specimens 
of originality which would vie with this. 

Very considerable power is displayed in the 
stories which Mrs. Horace Dobell has collected 
under the title of Dark Pages. Dark pages 
they are indeed as regards the tragedy of 
human life, for each of the three narratives in¬ 
cluded in the work has its ghastly and ghostly 
burden. But there is no question as to the 
reader’s attention being held while he peruses 
them. The tales are said to be the secrets of 
an old bureau; and, as there are other 
records of a similar character to follow, 
Mrs. Dobell promises to develop into an 
English Poe, so far as the weird character of 
her material is concerned. We oannot give 
her as high praise for literary skill, though 
her style is certainly very readable, and beyond 
the average of that of our lady novelists. 
In “ The Secret Staircase,” where one 
Bretfield is made to kill his rival without 
intending it, the character of the former is 
strongly individualised, and we are led to 
feel a touch of genuine sympathy with him. 
“ A Marriage of Pique ” is as miserable a 
story of barter in the matrimonial market as 
we have ever read, a beautiful young girl 
being sold to a rich baronet, an old rout, 
whom, in the end, she is driven to poison. 
In descriptive skill and general excellence 
“ The Windmill on the Common ” is the best 
of the three stories, but all are calculated to 
rivet the attention of her readers. By an 
unfortunate error of the press a horse ia 
made to execute “ insane gambles’' 

We are not acquainted with Mr. Priee’s 
previous novels, but he has no reason to be 
ashamed of Who is Sylvia? We say Mr. 
Price, though we are really unaware of the 
sex of the writer. Such a multitude of novels 
are thrown before the reading publio that it 
must be very difficult for an author to conceive 
new situations. But this has certainly been 
done in the present case; and Sylvia Carington, 
who is a most charming heroine, is put 
through some rather deep waters of affliction. 
She ia the daughter of a baronet—his only 
child—and, although he cannot leave her 
his estate, he gives her all else. She is 
to be married to her cousin, the baronet’s 
heir; bat she does not love him, having 
already disposed of her affections to Hugh 
Dasent, a man of sterling butj unconventional 
character. On the day fixed for her marriage 
with her cousin, Sylvia’s father dies suddenly. 
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and the wedding is postponed. When 
negotiations are opened for its renewal, the 
bridegroom’s mother, a scheming, heartless 
woman, makes the supposed discovery that 
Sylvia is illegitimate; and, as this would cause 
the whole of the baronet’s personal property 
to revert to herself, she, in coarse and 
vulgar language, makes the humiliating re¬ 
velation to Sylvia. The latter disappears 
from her old home, and passes through terrible 
hardships. Hugh Dasent finds her out, and 
presses her to marry him, but she will not 
bring a stain upon his name. It is ulti¬ 
mately proved beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that Sylvia was the legitimate daughter of 
Sir George Carington, and the reader is able 
to say, “ All’s well that ends well." This 
novel may be read with genuine pleasure; it 
is agreeably written, and the interest is 
sustained to the close. 

The author of Alirabi is evidently well 
acquainted with the movements which have 
recently taken place in Egypt; and this 
has enabled him to impart a good deal of 
local colour to his narrative. Alirabi is 
a popular leader, apparently filled with 
great ideas, and he fires with enthusiasm a 
beautiful English lady, Mrs. Chnsanthema 
Warwick. But while she listens to him as a 
patriot, and eagerly drinks in his ideas, 
encouraging him for his patriotism alone, 
Alirabi has really fallen in love with her, and 
cares nothing for all his schemes of freedom 
provided he can secure Chrysantliema for his 
wife. By an act of duplicity on his part, she 
is placed within his power, but she discovers 
his character and effects a remarkable escape 
from his clutches. Shattered, of course, is all 
her romantic attachment to the Bedaween 
and the oppressed fellahs on the banks of 
the Nile. The cry of “Egypt for the 
Egyptians ” has, in one case at least, been 
demonstrated to be humbug. Abandoning 
all her high-flown notions of becoming the 
star of hope to a down-trodden race, she 
calmly settles down to the rule of an English 
wife with one who has all along been jealous 
of Alirabi. The sketches of Egyptian life 
and character in this book are very graphic 
and entertaining. 

The last volume on our list is a pathetic 
little story of child-life in London, by an 
author who is favourably known in this 
walk of literature. The only objection we 
have to offer is that the children in A 
London Baby talk with a depth and 
wisdom beyond their years, though it must 
be admitted that children do occasionally 
startle their seniors in this respect. But it 
will be fouud that they are wise by flashes, 
and not by long, set speeches. The moral ol 
Miss Meade’s touching story is beyond re¬ 
proach ; and this moral has even more sig¬ 
nificance for grown-up persons than for the 
children themselves. 

G. Baenett Smith. 


SOME BOOKS ABOUT INDIA. 

The Student's Geography of India. By George 
Smith. With Maps. (John Murray.) If the 
author had not attempted to anticipate criticism 
by writing his own eulogy in the Preface, we 
should have had nothing but praise to give to 
this volume. It is indeed a marvel both of 
knowledge and of condensation. In little more 


than four hundred pages it gives an elaborate 
account of the whole of India, divided according 
to provinces, districts, and towns. There is 
added a not less elaborate (though shorter) 
account of the geology and the climate ; a list 
of books treating of India, from the Mahawanso 
downwards ; and thirty-four pages of Index in 
treble columns. And, so far as such a work 
permits itself to be read, we have found it 
thoroughly accurate. “Tujpoor” (sic) for 
“Jajpur” (on p. 96) is the only misprint we 
have observed, where misprints could only have 
boen saved by a most careful revision of the 
press. Such a mass of details, wo venture to 
think, was never before submitted to tho public. 
But in his generalisations Dr. George Smith is 
less happv. He is still—what ho always has 
been—a Scotch missionary and an admirer of 
Lord Dalhousie. In this dual character he has 
allowed himself to intersperse occasional com¬ 
ments amid his magazine of facts, of which we 
will say no more than that they are irrelevant. 
The chapter on British Burmah—Dalhousie's 
least unjustifiable acquisition—is the most 
valuable in the book. Even those who know 
something of the prodigious strides that pro¬ 
vince is making in material prosperity will 
probably be surprised to hear that its imports 
of silver amount to £2 for each head of 
population in tho year. Another useful feature 
in the book is the frequent comparison of the 
several provinces with corresponding areas iu 
Europe. The one thing that may hinder it from 
getting the circulation it deserves, as a student’s 
edition of Hunter’s Gazetteer , is the absence of 
general viows about the history and the social 
condition of the people. 

The English and India : New Sketches. By 
E. do Yalbezen. Translated from the French 
by a Diplomate. (W. H. Allen.) As we have 
so often had to complain, there is nothing on 
the title-page of this book that gives the 
faintest clue to its contents. We had expected 
a criticism—perchance a severe one—of British 
rule in India by a Frenchman. Instead, we 
have a narrative of the Mutiuy, told indeed by 
a Frenchman, but by a friend aud well-wisher 
of tho English; to which is added a chapter of 
sta’istics, dating for the most part no later than 
1872. The narrative is well ordered and 
graphically written, as might have been ex¬ 
pected from the nationality of the author. 
And if it had been published twenty years ago 
it would probably have fouud the readers it 
would then have deserved. But in itself it 
furnishes no new contribution to an oft-told 
tale. Indeed, the one thing to remark upon is 
the extraordinary infelicity with which native 
names have been misrepresented. “ Siraji 
Peischwah ” (p. xiii.) for “Sivsji and the 
Peishwa ” is inimitable ; so is “ Ktiatmandou, 
the capital of Unde ” (p. 866 ); so is “Katy- 
arat” (p. 246). Nor must we omit to moution 
the strange abbreviation by which a regiment 
of H.M. foot is regularly described as “the 

-at R. A. [royal army /] ” nor the irritating 

blunder by which repeated references are made 
to “documents” nowhere to be discovered in the 
Appendix. The translator and the publishers 
owed it to their author to have given him a 
better chance with the English public. 

Episodes in the Life of an Indian Chaplain. 
By a Retired Chaplain. (Sampson Low.) In 
some respects this book may be contrasted with 
Mr. Arnold’s Gn the Indian Hills, issued by the 
same publishers about a year previously. They 
both give a light sketch of certaiu familiar 
aspects of Anglo-Indian life. If Mr. Arnold 
excels in the graces of literary style, the 
manifest veracity and simple-heartedness of our 
“Retired Chaplain” may be set off iu his 
favour. He was on the Madras establishment; 
and the anomalous character of the Madras 
presidency is well illustrated by the fact that 


he was successively stationed in Burmah, tbs 
Central Provinces, Mysore, and Travancore- 
nover within the geographical limits of Madras. 
We have read his story with interest, though 
(as hinted already) his slipshod manner °of 
expression scarcely raises it to the rank of 
literature. Indeed, the First Prince of Travail- 
core (now the Raja) possesses a far greater 
command of English than this Cambridge 
graduate. Yet we are not of those who 
demand that every book should be literary, 
provided that the writer has something fresh to 
tell, and does not commit the one unpardonable 
sin of being a bore. The illustrations are 
unequal. Those specially drawn for the book 
are by far the best, such as the “Marble 
Rocks ” on tho Narbada aud the “ Shola ” in 
the Nilgiris. The two or three borrowed from 
some French illustrator of M. Jules Verne had 
much better have been omitted. 

Gujardt and the Gujaratis: Pictures of Men 
and Manners, taken from Life. By Behramji 
M. Malaburi. (W. H. Allen.) We came to 
this book with no prejudice, or rather with 
a certain prepossession iu favour of the author, 
who was already known to us by his undertaking 
to translate Prof. Max Muller’s Hibbert Lectures 
into the Uujariiti language. After reading it 
through, justice compels us to report that it 
has l«ft an unpleasant taste in the mouth, 
something like that produced by Ten Thousand 
a liar. The stylo is modelled after that of 
the lamented Aberigh-Mackay. But the ex¬ 
ceptional success oi Twenty-One Days in India 
was duo to a rare combination of playful satire 
and literary finish. Its imitators have suc¬ 
ceeded in reproducing only its less admirable 
quality of personal caricature. Nor let it be 
said that we are judging a native writer of 
English by too high a standard. If a native 
will come forward to tell us what we really 
need to know about the hidden life of his oountry- 
men—their domestic customs and their political 
wants—no one will welcome such more cordially 
than ourselves. But in this book we have little 
more than a revelation of the worst side of 
native character—Ham uncovering the naked¬ 
ness of his father. The Parsis, the co-religionists 
of the author, suffer, perhaps, most at his hands, 
but the Marwaris and the Mahomedans are’ 
not spared. And yet we cannot deny that the 
book is clever throughout. Perhaps the cleverest 
thing in it is the “ Scene in a Mofussil Magis¬ 
trate’s Court,” where the imitative faculty of 
the author has full play. It is noteworthy that 
the real village life of the great mass of the 
population is nowhere described. 

The Modern History of the Indian Chiefs, Rajas, 
Zamindars. dec. By Loke Nath Ghose. In 2 
parts. (Calcutta: J. N. Ghose ; London: Trub- 
ner.) This, on the other hand, is a genuine native 
work, still redolent of the rainy season of Bengal. 
It is divided into two parts or volumes, the first 
of which, describing the native States, is in 
every respect the less important of the two. Its 
information, if not generally accessible, already 
exists in print, except perhaps the list of 
mediatised princes and pensioners at the end; 
aud its general accuracy is marred by a few 
blunders of the first order. For example, on 
the very opening page we read that “ the people 
[of Kashmir] are followers of Guru Nanuk and 
are called Sikhs.” We could desire no better 
test of Indian knowledge than to ask for an 
analysis of all that this sentence implies- 
However, the second volume, on “ The Native 
Aristocracy and Gentry,” is really very valuable 
and even interesting. The author is a Bengali, 
and has evidently been at pains to learn an 
about the family history of the zamindars 
around Calcutta. As we get to Behar, bis 
information becomes less full ; and he says not 
a single word about the great talukdars of Oudb. 
The Appendix is again useful, as giving a list ol 
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all the titles of honour ever conferred upon 
natives of India. We proceed to extract from 
Mr. Ghoee’e book some things not generally 
known in this country. Among the pensioners 
are no less than sixteen grandsons or grand¬ 
daughters of Tippu Sultan ; six Delhi princes, 
residing at Benares, who are the lineal heirs of 
the “ Great Mogul; ” and a representative of 
the Peishwas, who receives as much as £2,000 
a-vear. Among other things that have 
interested us are the sixty pages devoted to the 
influential and numerous Tagore family ; the 
enumeration of the charities of the Eani 
Sarnamoyi of Casimbazar, the Baroness Burdett 
Coutts of Bengal, who annually gives away one- 
rixth of her large income; and the number of 
cans in which wealthy natives, with their 
mental and physical powers yet unimpaired, are 
described as having surrendered their property 
to their sons and devoted their old age to 
religious contemplation. The decay of some 
of the old families is referred to; nor are the 
means omitted by which some of the new 
families have risen to wealth. Altogether this 
book gives the best picture of modern history in 
Bengal that we have anywhere seen. 

The Wild Tribes of India. By Horatio 
Bickerataffe Rowney. (DeLaBue.) Few sub¬ 
jects more imperatively demand a scientific 
treatment than that of the hill tribes of India, 
but we regret to say that Mr. Bowney seems to 
possess no single qualification for the task he 
has so lightly undertaken. He writes as if no 
one had ever written on the subject before, and 
as if a few stories about strange manners and 
customs were all that is required at this time of 
day. He does not state what his own reading 
or personal experience may be. He never refers 
to any printed authority, nor does he anywhere 
mention that some of the tribes at least use 
languages or dialects of their own. Even the 
familiar distinction between Dravidian, Kolarian, 
and Indo-Chinese seems unknown to him. 
Under these circumstances, it would be waste 
of time to subject his book to formal criticism. 
Suffice it to say that he describes the Plith&ns 
(•;-) as being the southernmost of the Afghan 
clans, bordering on Beluchistan; that he does not 
know that “ Pdbaridhs ” (sic) simply means hill- 
men ; that he says of the wild tribes of Southern 
India that “ they are all crowded in and about 
the plateau known as the Neilgherry hills ; but 
they are altogether very poor iu number, and 
would scarcely be missed if no meution were 
made of them ; ” and that, of the monolithic 
monuments ereoted to this day by the Kossyahs 
(o'c) of Assam, he writes that “ it has not been 
ascertained by whom and under what circum¬ 
stances they were raised.” Oddly enough, no 
mention is made in the hook of ^Christian 
missions. 

Ancient India at described by Ktfsiaa the 
Knidian. By J. W. MdOrindle. With Intro¬ 
duction, Notes, and Index. (Triibner.) Students 
of Indian history already owe a debt of grati¬ 
tude to Mr. McCrindle for his translation of the 
Mica of Arrian and of the Periplus Maria 
Srijthruei; and all will join in the hope that 
be may continue the series by giving us the 
portions of Strabo and Ptolemy relating to 
India, and the accounts of Alexander’s invasion 
from Arrian and Strabo. But we cannot 
honestly say that these fragments of Kteeius 
are as valuable either as what we have before 
received or as what we are promised in the 
future. After reading them alt through, and 
likewise the lengthy comment by Lassen, wo 
remain of the same opinion as Lucian, which 
was also the unanimous opinion of the ancient 
world 

''Ktcdas, the sou of Ktcsiokhos, the Knidian, 
WT 't.- about India and its inhabitants what lie 
neither himself saw nor heard from the report of 
others.” 

With referenda to a question recently dis¬ 


cussed by Prof. Max Miiller, it may he men¬ 
tioned that Kteeias (“ if anyone considers him 
a competent authority ”) loves to expatiate on 
the justice of the Indians ; but then he 
attributes the same virtue to the Ivynokophaloi, 
or dog-faced men. 

Thirty-eight Years in India. By William 
Taylor. With One Hundred Illustrations by 
the Author. Vol. II. (W. H. Allen.) We 
cannot say that a perusal of this second volume 
has led us to modify the opinion we expressed 
upon the appearance of the first. Its interest 
is mainly personal, and can never extend 
beyond the limited circle of Anglo-Indians. To 
read station and Simla “ gup ” is, to our taste, 
no less disagreeable than to wade through pages 
of official and demi-official correspondence. On 
the main question of the services performed by 
Mr. Taylor as Commissioner of Patna during 
the Mutiny, and of the treatment he received 
from the Bengal Government, the public (/.«., 
the Anglo-Indian public) have long ago made 
up their minds. But we cannot disguise from 
ourselves that the actual course of events at the 
time was greatly influenced by Mr. Taylor’s 
“ cantankerosity,” He is not one of those who, 
when smitten on one cheek, turns the other to 
the smiter, or even sits quiet. It was his 
ambition all through not so much to defend 
himself as to put his opponent in the wrong, 
and to indulge the Anglo-Indian vice of writing 
long and strong letters. In the hierarchy 
of the civil service public remonstrance means 
insubordination. When Mr. Tayler sent in his 
resignation and elected to start life anew as a 
law agent, he took (we think) a wise step; but 
it was a step that precluded him from address¬ 
ing any claims to the Government in the future. 

IIow India is Governed: being an Account of 
England’s Work in India. By Alexandor Mac¬ 
kenzie. (Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) The 
design of this little book was well conceived, 
and it is fairly well carried out. It gives, in 
short compass, a sketch of the system of British 
administration in India as it would present 
itself to one who regards it from above and 
from without, rather than within. For the 
author, who describes himself as late member 
of the Madras Legislative Council, must, we 
feel sure, have been a non-official member. On 
the whole, his sketch is clear and impartial, 
though the relative importance of things is not 
always maintained. Unless we have ourselves 
neglected a more recent statute, the members 
of the home council do not hold office “dur¬ 
ing good behaviour” (p. 10), but for a definite 
term of years (.12 & 33 Viet. c. 97); and it is 
certainly wrong to implv (p. 11) that the 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal is an ex-officio 
member of the Viceroy’s Council. By a curious 
exaggeration, significant in a Madrasi, the 
fiscal functions of a Collector are dwelt upon 
(p. 18) to the entire omission of his no less 
important executive duties. But these are very 
minor faults. Mr. Mackenzie’s book deserves 
a much larger number of readers than we fear 
it will find. 

High Education in India: a Plea for the State 
Colleges. By Boper Loth bridge. (W. H. 
Allen.) This book, together wi^h several pamph¬ 
lets we have received from India, testifies to 
the excitement which has been aroused by the 
Education Commission presided over by Dr. 
W. W. Hunter. In the result, this excitement 
cannot but do good, though much of it soems to 
have been caused by misapprehensions. The 
matter is too controversial for us to enter 
into here. We will only say that higher 
and primary education need not necessarily 
be promoted at the expense of one another. 
The real object, which seems in a fair way 
of being realised, is to associate both kinds 
of education with local enthusiasm, and 
thus relieve the imperial exchequer. The 


Indians appreciate the advantages of education 
—more so, perhaps, than any other people in the 
world, except the Greek ; and there are plenty 
of rich men among them willing to find the 
money. All that is needed from above is stimulus 
and supervision. Dr. Hunter's Commission has 
before it the difficult task of reconciling various 
opposing interests. But, because those interests 
are more opposite in appearance than in reality, 
the task, though difficult, is not an impossible 
one. 

Discontent and Danger in India. By A. K. 
Connell. (Kegan Paul, Trench and Go.) By 
some accident this book failed to receive a 
review at the time of its appearance. We 
notice it now because its subject, when com¬ 
pared with the Rubjeet of the preceding book, 
well illustrates the difference between the late 
and the present vice-royalties. It would be 
impossible to talk now, with any appearance of 
truth, about “ discontent and danger ” in India. 
Affairs may look smoother than they really are, 
but the country gonerally, if not prosperous, 
is at least at rest. Even the proposed Land 
Bill for Bengal, of which so much is heard, is 
rather a measure suggested by the Government 
thau called for by the people. But three years 
a«»o the case was ditferent. Suffering in various 
forms ,was then widespread ; and, though it 
may not be accurate to say that there was 
much political danger, there was certainly 
some active discontent. We do not by any 
means agree wfih all that Mr. Connell has here 
written, for, like a sympathetic advocate, he 
often overstates his case, and his language is 
too vigorous; but his book remains a per¬ 
manent record of the mischief that will always 
arise in India if the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment is unduly diverted from internal affairs. 

Jas. S. Cotton. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We have reason to believe that Mr. John 
Morley will become editor of Macmillan's 
Magazine about the middle of the year, on the 
retirement of Mr. George Grove. 

The late Mr. Frederick Martin had retired 
from the editorship of the Statesman's Year-Book 
before the end of last year. The preparation of 
the volume for this year has been entrusted to 
Mr. J. Scott Keltio. It will appear about the 
time that Parliament opens. 

Mr. Edward E. Morris, of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, who has been for eight years 
head-master of the Melbourne Grammar School, 
has just arrived in England. We stated 
recently that he had been appointed professor 
at Adelaide; but almost immediately after his 
appointment ho oxchauged to a Chair of 
English Literature aud Modern Languages in 
Melbourne University. To this he will 
return, after a stay in Europe of some twelve 
months. 

The next volume in the “ Golden Treasury ” 
series will be selections from Cowper’s poems, 
arranged by Mrs. Oliphant. 

Mr. B. I’oswortii’ Smith’s long-expected 
Life of Lord Lawrence will be published on 
Monday, February 12, both in this country and 
America. It will be in two volumes, each of 
betweeu five ami six huudred pages. There will 
be two portraits and several maps. The first 
volume covers the first forty-six years of Lord 
Lawrence’s life, down to the outbreak of the 
Mutiny. While special attention is given to the 
historic portions of his career, minor incidents 
have not been neglected which equally help to 
reveal the character of the man. For example, 
the third and fourth chapters of the first 
volume, which are entirely devoted to his early 
administrative duties in the North-Western 
Provinces, tell many stories illustrating his 
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physical strength, moral courage, and power of 
work. A special chapter is given to the joint 
administration of the two brothers in the 
Punjab, distinguishing their characters and ex¬ 
plaining the differences that arose between them. 
Three chapters narrate the work of five years 
(1852-37), when John Lawrence was sole Com¬ 
missioner of the Punjab, and was in the prime 
of his energy, moral and intellectual. His 
frontier policy towards Afghanistan is here first 
introduced, and shown to have been consistent 
throughout. The second volume opens with 
the Mutiny, and its first chapter is entitled 
“ The Hour and the Man.” The Mutiny tills 
eight ohapters altogether. One of theso gives a 
full account of that part of Lawrence’s policy so 
much attacked by his opponents—the proposal to 
abandon Peshawar to the Afghans rather than 
give up sending reinforcements to the army be¬ 
fore Delhi. Another chapter treats of a painful 
episode—the vengeance wreaked upon the in¬ 
habitants of Delhi long alter all armed resist¬ 
ance had ceased, in contrast with which Law¬ 
rence’s own justice and humanity are brought 
out conspicuously. Five chapters deal with 
Lawrence as Viceroy, his foreign policy and his 
support of tenant-right being made prominent. 

Mr. William Black’s novel, Shandon Belli, 
which is now appearing in Harper't Magazine, 
will be published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
in three volumes about the middle of next 
month. The same firm also announce a new 
novel by Miss Yonge, in two volumes, entitled 
Stray Pearls ; and a translation of Prof. Eoers’ 
Ein Wort, by Clara Bell, in their cheap series at 
4s. 6d. 

We are glad to hear that Mr. William Cory 
has made some way with a new volume of his 
olever epigrammatio Guide to Modern English 
History. 

Mr. Furnivall and Mr. Stone have the 
first volume of their Old-Spelling Shakspere all 
in type for the New Shakspere Society and 
Messrs. George Bell and Sons; and the “ copy ” 
for the second volume is now in the printers’ 
hands. 

The Bev. W. A. Harrison, of the New 
Shakspere Society’s committee, has undertaken 
to edit the first and third quartos of “ Richard 
II.” in the series of “ Shakspere Quarto Fac¬ 
similes” made by Mr. Gnggs, and super¬ 
intended by Mr. Fumivall. Mr. Quaritch has 
doubled the number of subscribers to this 


senes. 


Messrs. F. V. White and Co. will publish, 
in the course of the present month, two novels 
—Facing the Footlights, by Miss Florence 
Marryat, and A Peeress of 1SS2, by Mrs. Fraser 
—both in three volumes. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish early 
next week a new and cheaper edition of the 
late Mr. W. B. Clulow’s Sunshine and Shadow. 
This edition will contain the latest revisions of 
the author and a portrait 
Mr. P. Broadbent Prowsdale, author of 
Glimpses of Olden England, will shortly publish, 
under the title of Old Time Tales, a work 
dealing in a popular manner with some interest¬ 
ing episodes in English history. 

Mr. S. Berdmore, otherwise known as 
“ Nimshwich,” purposes to publish by sub¬ 
scription a reprint of four articles contributed 
by him to the Quarterly and Went minster 
Review. The subjects are “ Thackeray,” “ The 
Kitchen and the Cellar,” “Russia,” and “Car¬ 
riages, Roads, and Coaches.” Mr. Berdmore’s 
address is 101 Leadenhall Street. 


The Report of the Harleian Society for the 
past year shows continued prosperity. The 
funds of the society have increased consider¬ 
ably during the year, and the roll of members 
does not exhibit any decline. The printing of 
the second part of the Visitation of London has 


progressed to the beginning of letter R, and the 
council hope to issue the complete volume before 
1884. The transcript of the Visitation of Glotices- 
ter is all but ready for the press, and several 
other important genealogical works are far 
advanced in progress. The register section will 
before long, it is expected, be enriched by the 
publication of the Registers of Durham Cathe 
dral, edited by Capt. White. 

The Rev. J. C. Atkinson has, we understand, 
undertaken the work of preparing a Calendar 
Index of the important records preserved in the 
office of the Clerk of the Peace of the North 
Riding of Yorkshire. A society has been 
formed for the purpose of this publication, of 
which Lord Zetland (the Vice-Lieutenant) is 
the president and Mr. William Brown, of No, 
20 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, is the hon, 
secretary. From the description given of these 
documents by Mr. J. Cordy Jealfreson in his 
report to the magistrates, they appear to be of 
more than merely local importance, and to 
contain valuable materials both for the gene¬ 
alogist and the antiquary, and for writers on 
folk-lore and statistics. The bound volumes 
of accounts, indictments, registers, &o., begin 
ath Elizabeth; the rolls of deeds, 30 Henry VIII. 
In addition to these there are registers of the 
names of owners of real estates made in com¬ 
pliance with the statute 1 George I., “ an Act to 
obleige Papists to register their names,” &o., and 
other miscellaneous rolls of oaths and declara¬ 
tions. Apart from matters of historical interest, 
there must be muoh that is curious and import¬ 
ant in the shape of archaic words, place-names, 
obsolete customs, &c. We may feel confident 
that Mr. Atkinson, the author of A Glossary of 
the CUveland Dialect, will oonsider and note 
these with reference to their philological 
value. 

All interested in bibliography will be glad 
to learn that Mr. J. P. Edmond, of Aberdeen, 
who has long been collecting local publica¬ 
tions, purposes to publish shortly a work 
upon the early printers of Aberdeen. The first 
and best known of these is Edward Raban, who 
came from Edinburgh to St. Andrews and 
finally settled at Aberdeen in 1622. Of the 
books that issued from Raban’s press, Mr. 
Edmond has been able to discover as many as 
150, in various private and public libraries. 
Raban was succeeded by James Brown, of whom 
32 books are known ; then follow John Forbes, 
lather and bod, with 62 books; and James 
Nicoll, with 19. In his forthcoming work, Mr. 
Edmond will give a list of the titles, in full, of 
all the books issued by these four printers, with 
biographical notices. It will be issued in parts. 
Mr. Edmond will be glad of any information 
bearing on his special subject, to be addressed 
to him at 64 Bon-Accord Street, Aberdeen. 

At the sale in Edinburgh, last Monday, of 
the library of the late Dr. John Brown (author 
of Bab and his Friends), a copy of the privately 
printed edition of Mr. Ruskiu’s Poems (1850) 
fetched thirty-one guineas; Mr. Ruskiu’s 
Examples of the Arrhitectureof Venire, £15 10s. ; 
Byron's copy of Wakefield's Virgil (1796), £15 ; 
at.d Turner’s Picturesque Views in England and 
Wales (1838), £11 5s. Presentation copies of 
several of Sir W. Stirling Maxwell's illustrated 
historical works also fetched good prices. 

The Oxford University Browning Society’s 
meotings this term will probably be on Feb¬ 
ruary 8 and March 1. Mr. Sidney L. Lee and 
Mr. Beeching having both left Oxford, their 
place as hon. secretary of the society is now 
filled by Mr. Leonard Huxley, of Balliol. 

At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
3ociety held on January 27, reports in connexion 
with “ Troilus and Cressida” were presented 
from the following departments:—Puns and 
Jests, by Mr. C. H. Waring, and Plante and 
Animals, by Dr. J. E. Shaw. 


Dr. John Booh has in the press a critical 
Trial-edition of the following minor poems of 
Chaucer from Mr. Furnivall’s Parallel Texts of 
them :—“ ABC, Adam Scrivener, The Former 
Age, Fortune, Oentilesse, Stedfaatnesse, Truth, 
Marriage or Bukton, Envoy to Skogan, 
Purse.” 


The Old Parish Register of St. Andrew's, 
Hertford, forms the subject of an article by Mr. 
W. M. Wood in the February number of the 
Antiquary. 

The February number of the Bibliographer 
contains an article by Mr. J. E. Bailey on 
Bishop Bayly’s “ Practice of Piety,” one of the 
most popular books of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, which went through fifty 
editions in the first sixty years after publica¬ 
tion. 


We confess that we did not attach importance 
to the etory, which recently went the round of 
the papers, of the discovery of the bones of ths 
Cid at Sigmaringen, in Southern Germany. 
But it appears that a Spanish archaeologist, 
Senor Tubino, has satisfied himself of ths 
identity of the remains “ after researches at 
Berlin and Paris; ” and, on Sunday last, the 
urn containing the bones and ashes was 
solemnly presented to King Alfonso, and by him 
transmitted to Burgos, the birthptaoe of the 
Cid. 


Prof. Karl Elze has privately printed fifty 
copies of twelve new notes on Shakspere’s text, 
with two notes on the text of “ Mucedorus." t 
He maintains that the name Stephano may be . 
pronounced in “ The Merchant of Venice ” cor¬ 
rectly as in “ The Tempest,” and that Shakspere 
did not need to be set right in this particular by . 
Ben Jonson. 


Mdme. Rute, whose maiden name was 
Bonaparte-Wyse, but who is better known 
from her first husband, Sig. Ratazzi, has founded 
at Madrid a new weekly Review, political and 
literary, which is to have a sort of international 
character—at least as regards the Latin races. 
Among the Spanish contributors are Emilio 
Castelar, Hector Valera, and Victor Balagner. 
The title is Matinees espaynoles. 


In the spring of last year the managers of 
the theatre at Bucharest offered two prizes for 
original dramas, in the hope of providing for 
the needy repertoire of the Roumanian stage 
something at once new and national. The 
results of the competition, which have just been 
announced, seem scarcely to have met the most 
modest expectations. Eighteen dramas in all were 
sent to the j ury, but three were excluded because 
the authors had paid no regard to the prescribed 
conditions. Of the remaining fifteen, only one 
was thought worthy of a prize, “ Fata la Cozia," 
an historical play in verse, by J. J. Rosea, and 
the author received a sum of 1,0#0 frs. A 
new competition is now advertised for the 
second prize. 

The first volume is announced, at Leipzig, of 
a work upon the folk-lore of the Southern 
Slavs, by Fr. E. Krauss. 


Mr. John Alexander Neale, who is, we 
understand, both a solicitor and a B.C.L. of 
Oxford, has published a pamphlet on the 
Principles of Land Law Reform (P. S. King) 
which deserves attention from the practical 
character of its suggestions. His main point! 
are—the abolition of every form of tenure 
other than fee simple (including trust estates), 
the establishment of local registries both for 
titles and for encumbrances, and the extinction 
of all such charges as laud-tax, tithes, quit- 
rent, &c. It is in this last point, and also in 
the abolition of trust estates (though not of 
trusts), that Mr. Neale makes most pretension 
to novelty. His main object is to encourage 
purchasers by removing the numerous obstacles 
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that now deter ordinary folk from even con¬ 
templating land ai an investment for their 
Brings. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

Messrs. Houchiton, Mifflin and Co., of 
Boston, have jnst published the two first 
volumes of a new “ .Riverside Edition ” of the 
works of Nathaniel Hawthorne, containing the 
Twice Told Tales and Mosses from an Old Manse. 
This edition, which is edited, with notes, by 
Hawthorne’s son-in-law, Mr. George P. Lath- 
rop, will consist of twelve volumes in all. 
Each volume will have a full-page etching and 
a vignette wood-cut, except that in the con¬ 
doling volume a portrait on steel, after the best 
photograph in possession of the family, will bo 
substituted for the etching. Considering Haw¬ 
thorne’s fame in this country, it is much to be 
desired that this standard edition should also be 
issued here. 

The same publishers also announce a com¬ 
plete edition of Mr. Browning’s poems, in 
seven volumes, at the price of twelve dollars 
(say £2 10s.). 

Wk are glad to learn from the Nation that 
Mrs. Tenney, the excellent State librarian of 
Michigan, has been exempted from the general 
dismissal of public officials that followed on the 
election of a new Administration. “ The State 
library is safe now for two years." 

Ix continuation of a note last week upon 
American reprints, we may add that Lady 
Bloomfield's Reminiscences can now be bought 
in New York for twenty cents, or ten pence. The 
publishing price in England is 28s. 

The editor of the Literary World of Phila¬ 
delphia, in reply to a question “ Which are the 
fix best novels published within the past five 
rears ?” gives the following:— Through a 
Sadie's Eye, by Hesba Stretton ; The Wreck of 
file Grosvenor, by Clark Bussell; Dosia, by 
Henry Grdville; Margaret Chetwynd, by Susan 
Morley; Airy Fairy Lilian, by the Author of 
“Molly Bawu ; ” and That Lass o' Lowries, by 
Mrs. Burnett. We will content ourselves with 
observing that at least four of the writers are 
vomen. 

A recent Beport of the Census Department 
gires some interesting figures concerniug the 
absence of education in the United States, 
which we condense from the Nation. It shows 
tbs numbers in each State, of teu years old and 
over, who cannot read and who cannot write, 
subdivided into “native whites,” “foreign 
whites,” and “ coloured.” Out of a total 
population above teu years of 36,701,007, those 
suable to read number -1,923,-131, or 13 4 per 
cent, and those unable to write number 
6,23b,958, or 17 per cent. In 1870, the corre¬ 
sponding proportions were 16 aud 20 per cent. 
Of those who cannot write, native whites show 
8 7 per cent., foreign whites 12 per cent., and 
the coloured population 70 per cent. As regards 
those who cannot read, the State of Iowa stands 
brs f , with only 2 - 4 per cent., closely followed 
by Nebraska and Wyoming. The North-eastern 
States, as a whole, including New England, fall 
behind the Northern Central States, probably 
because of their large manufacturing interests, 
vhich have drawn to them the Irish, Preach 
Canadian, and similar classes of immigrants ; 
vtile the German aud Scandinavian elements, 
particularly the better portions of them, have 
gone to the North Central section. Turning to 
the other extreme, the State of South Carolina 
is the most illiterate, then Louisiana, Alabama, 
&nd Georgia. But it must be added that some 
of the Suuthern States, such as Florida, Missis- 
81 Ppi, and Georgia, show the greatest propor¬ 
tionate advance in education, as compared with 
«u years ago. 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

At a meeting of the newly founded Cercle 
historique in Paris this week, a conference 
was delivered by M. Benan upon the Jewish 
nation. His chief aim was to show that Juda¬ 
ism at the present day is not an ethnical, but 
a religious term. Ever since the settlement 
of the Jews in Alexandria, they have been 
active in making proselytes. Whole peoples 
have occasionally been converted, such as the 
Felachas of Abyssinia and the Khazars of 
Russia. In short, the modern anti-Semitic 
movement rests upon ignorance of history. 

What is called the “edition ne varietur” of 
the complete works of M. Victor Hugo, based 
upon the original MSS., is going on apace. 
Out of a total of about forty-five volumes, 
thirty-one have already appeared; and the 
success has been so great that 5,500 copies are 
now being struck off, instead of only 2,200 as at 
the beginning. Les Contemplations has just 
appeared ; and the issue for February will con¬ 
sist of VHomme qui rit, now first published in 
two volumes. The publishers are MM. Hetzel 
and Quantin; the price is 7 frs. 50 c. per volume 
of about 500 pages. 

Prof. Paul Staffer has published (Paris : 
Fischbacher), in a new edition, the portion of his 
excellent Shakespeare tt l' Anti quite relating to 
“ Julius Caesar,” “ Coriolauus,” and “ Antony 
and Cleopatra.” It forms a very useful intro, 
duction to the study of Shakspere’s Roman 
Plays. 

At the last meeting of the Academic francaise, 
M. Ernest Legouvd read a chapter from his 
forthcoming book —Etudes tt Souvenirs de Thedtre 
—in which he dwelt upon the part contributed 
by chance experiences to the creation of works 
of genius. 

Tub Catalogue of the “ Bibliothcque des 
meilleurs Romans ctrangers ” (Paris : Hachette) 
now contains about three hundred volumee, of 
which the great majority are translations from 
the English. Miss Braddon comes first with 
38 volumes, Dickens has 29, the late Lord 
Lytton 27, Wilkie Collins 16, Thackeray 9, 
Mrs. Gaskell 7. 

Tiie Nouvelle Revue for January 15 opens 
with a weird story by M. Tourgemeff, entitled 
“Aprils la Mort ; ” and the Revue des Deux- 
Mondes of the same date has a paper by M. 
Albert Sorel, on the decline of Prussia after 
the death of Frederick the Great. 

The progress of historical studies in South¬ 
western Prance is marked this yoar by the 
simultaneous announcement of two new Reviews 
devoted to original research and to the printing 
of unpublished documents. These are the 
Revue des Russes-Pyrenies ft des Landes, 
edited by M. Paul Labrouche, aud Archives 
historiques de la Gascogne, published under 
the auspices of the Historical Society of 
Gascony. Any profits which may accrue to the 
former of these are to be devoted to the publica¬ 
tion, in Elzevir form, of iuedited MSS. or of 
rare works on the couutry, as a prime to the 
original subscribers. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

We have on our table :—The Age to Come, by 
Albert Hide (Kegau Paul, Trench and Co.); 
The Office and Work of a Driest in the Church < f 
God: Meditations, Addresses, and an Ordina¬ 
tion Sermon, by the Rev. Johu Eddowes 
(Rivingtons); A Life of Consecration : Memorials 
of Mrs. Mary Legge, by Guo of her Sous 
(Nisbet); Introductory Hints to English Readers 
of the Old Testament, by tho R«v. John A. 
Cross (Longmans); The Cumulative Evidences 
of Divine Revelation : Lectures addressed to 
Teachers engaged in the Higher Education 
of Girls, by L. F. March Phillipps (Cam¬ 


bridge: Deighton, Bell); Prophecy: its Nature 
and Evidence, by the Bev. B. A. Bedford 
(Religious Tract Society); The Principles of 
Natural Religion, and the Truths Established 
Thereby, by Charles McArthur (Ilodder and 
Stoughton); Unfulfilled Prophecy, in Proof of 
the j ruth of Scripture, by the Bev. Bourchier 
Wray Savile (Longmans); The Reasonableness 
of Christianity, by William M. Metcalfe 
(Paisley: Gardner); Beliefs about Man, by 
M. J. Savage (Triibner); The Service of 
Humanity, aud other Sermons, by Stewart D. 
Headiam (John Hodges); A Concise Exposition 
of St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, by the Bev. 
Joseph Benjamin M'Caui (Bagstor) ; An Analy¬ 
sis of Butler's Analogy of Religion, and Three 
Sermons on Human Nature, by the Rev. Joseph 
Angus (Religious Tract Society): First Readings: 
Christian Doctrine (Bernrose); &c., &o. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

ARMENIA, 1S83. 

Upon- her soil thi-y say those violets grew 
That wove a fragrant carpet for the feet 
Of curious Eve, ere by that Snake’s deceit 
The world lost innocence and suffering knew. 
Brave Noe. rilling with liis motley crew, 

Her highest hill-top, black above the sheet 
Of turbid waters, hail’d as resting-scat, 

And thither in his batter’d life-bout drew. 
Such honour had she in the years ngnne, 
Whoso lands lie desolate beneath the sky, 
Whose people, now, the tyrant tramples on, 
While few are fain to listen to their cry. 

Oh ! pray we that before her day be done 
She taste again the sweets of liberty ! 

Percy E. Pinkerton. 


OBITUARY. 

WILLIAM HENLEY JERVIS, 

The death, on Saturday last, January 27, of the 
Rev. William Henley Jervis, alter a very short 
illness, will be regretted by a large oircle of 
attached friends, as well as by many who only 
knew him as an author. Mr. Jervis, who took 
his wile’s name some years ago, was a son of 
the late Dean Pearson, of Salisbury, and elder 
brother of Canon Pearson, of Windsor, whose 
sudden death last, year deeply affected him, and 
produced a shock lrom which he never entiiely 
recovered. Born in 1813, he was educated at 
Harrow, where he won some of the first prizes 
in the school at the unusually tally age of 
fitteeu, and at Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he took a second class in 1835. He was for 
some years Rector of St. Nicholas, Guildford, 
and held up to his death a prebendal stall at 
Heytesbury—abolished by recent legislation, 
so that the dignity dies with him. To the 
general public Mr. Jervis was best known as 
the author of a learned and interesting work 
on the history of the Church of France, 
from the Concordat of Bologna to the close 
of the First Empire, the concluding volume 
of which appeared only last year. Like his 
brother, he was a man who shunned, rather 
than courted, notoriety ; but his sweetness of 
disposition aud the charm of his conversation 
endeared him to those—and thoy were not a 
few, and of various schools of thought—who 
enjoyed the privilege of bis friendship. He 
was buried on Thursday (February 1) in the 
churchyard ol Sunning beside his brother, Canon 
Pearson, late vicar ol that parish. 

H. N. OXENHAM. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Nineteenth Century for this month contains 
another of those East Anglian sketches by the 
Rev. Dr. Jessopp which no one should ouiit to 
read. As always, Dr. Jessopp writes from his 
own experience ; but in the present case the 
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experience is not that of his own eyes and ears, 
but is derived from'researches in the muniment- 
loom of a Norfolk manor. The paper is called 
“ Village Life in Norfolk Six Hundred Years 
Ago,” and it was originally delivered as a 
lecture to a parish audience. The only com¬ 
plaint we have to make is that Dr. Jessopp’s 
materials would evidently have supplied half- 
a-dozen such articles. But perhaps these are 
treats yet to come. The Duke of Argyll’s paper 
on “ The Economic Condition of the Highlands 
of Scotland ” is also far above the average of 
magazine articles; and M. Reinach’s, despite 
its unpleasant title and its not very pleasant 
concluding words, is the best account of Gam- 
betta’s political programme that we have yet 
seen. This number of the Nineteenth Century 
is very strong, almost throughout. 

The current number of the Journal of Phil¬ 
ology contains a scholarly, patient, and cautious 
study by Mr. Driver, the new Regius Professor 
of Hebrew at Oxford, on some alleged linguistic 
affinities of the Elohist. It is one of those 
criticisms (of which one only regrets that there 
are so few) which are instructive, not only from 
the Jlight they throw on the standpoint of the 
writer, but from their contribution of fresh, 
personal judgments on linguistic problems. 
Minute as the problems may be, they acquire 
an importance from the weight which has 
recently been attached to their solution as sub¬ 
sidiary to the Grafian hypothesis relative to the 
date of the Elohist. The study may indeed be 
called a criticism of a criticism, for Giesebrecht, 
whom Mr. Driver examines, has himself ex¬ 
amined, with ability and some success, his 
predecessor, Ryssel; indeed, the introductory 
pages to Giesebrecht’s article in Stade’s Zeit- 
echrift (see Jahrgang 1881, pp, 177-87) still 
deserve a careful perusal. The point of Mr. 
Driver’s criticism is that Giesebrecht numbers 
words instead of weighing them, and that 
the linguistio phenomena adduced by him 
do not oblige us to place the Elohist in 
the very late period between 700 and 450 
B.c. Mr. Driver does not deny that the 
Grafian hypothesis may possibly be correct, but 
only that the method employed by Giesebrecht 
is an inadequate support of this or any other 
hypothesis. Of the Aramaisms and later 
usages which have been discovered in the 
Elohistic phraseology, many, as Mr. Driver 
shows, have no existence, while others are 
isolated and ambiguous. Mr. Driver allows, 
indeed, that there is a residuum which, perhaps, 
cannot be removed, but doubts whether such 
sporadic instances can safely be taken as indica¬ 
tions of a late date. He wonders at the general 
purity of the Elohist's Hebrew. And yet, as 
Kuenen has asked, why should not a devoted 
student of the earlier Hebrew records have been 
capable of writing such comparatively pure 
Hebrew as the Elohist ? That some of the later 
students of the Scriptures failed to reproduce the 
ancient style is no reason why others should not 
have succeeded ; and some phenomena of the 
prophetio literature in its present form appear 
to some to be favourable to Kuenen’s view. 

TnE curreut number of the Revue hietorique has 
an important article by M. Fournier on “ Les 
Affranchisements du V* au XIII" Siecle.” It 
is founded on a survey of early documents 
dealing with the emancipation of serfs, and 
places in a new light the policy of the Church. 
He aims at showing that the Church played a 
double part; it urged the laity to emancipate 
without restriction, and then took the emanci¬ 
pated serfs under its own patronage, from which 
it strove to prevent their escape The Church, 
he argues, deserves neither praise nor blame; 
it acted from purely economic motives. The 
conditions of society rendered slave cultivation 
hazardous; free cultivators attached to the 
lands which they tilled were the best means 


of favouring production. This state of things 
the Church strove to bring about, and sought, 
while doing so, to protect especially its own 
interests. M. Babeau writes on “The Repre¬ 
sentation of the Third Estate in the Assemblies 
of the [Sixteenth Century,” and traces a 
certain amount of constitutional progress 
hitherto overlooked. In the “ Bulletin,” Baron 
Cipolla gives a valuable account of the works 
published in Italy relating to the anniversary 
of the Sicilian Vespers. 

Ilf the Nuova Antologia of January 15, 
8ig. Zanella calls attention to a literary 
parallel, forgotten in England, between Addison 
and Gasparo Gozzi. He gives an account of 
Venetian journalism, and compares the Osser- 
valore, which Gozzi began to publish in 1761, 
with Addison’s Spectator. Sig. Luciani, in view 
of the Exhibition of Ancient Art announced 
to take place in Rome, calls attention to the 
wealth of Italy in illuminated MSS., and gives 
an account of some of the most famous which 
exist in its numerous libraries. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
HENRY MARTYN. 

When 1 the history of Christian missions is 
mentioned the mind at once reverts to the 
oareer of Henry Martyn. His supremacy in 
the mathematical circles of Cambridge, the 
general feeling of those skilled in the Oriental 
languages that, had his life been spared, he 
would have ranked among the greatest of 
Eastern linguists (in justification of which 
belief it may be mentioned that a revision of 
his Persian New Testament, nearly seventy 
years after its first appearance in print, was 
the last literary labour of Prof. Palmer), and 
the romance which surrounds his love for Miss 
Lydia Grenfell have all conspired to invest his 
memory with especial attraction. His grand¬ 
nephew, Mr. Henry Martyn Jeffery, E.R.S., 
has just edited, as a supplement to the Journal 
of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, two sets 
of unpublished letters (sixteen in all) which 
were written by Henry Martyn between tho 
years 1805 and 1808, and have ever since been 
preserved by Mr. Jeffery’s relatives. To the 
correspondence is prefixed two pedigrees—one 
of the Martyn family, the other of the descend¬ 
ants of the Rev. Malachy Ilitchins, with whom 
both Henry Martyn and Lydia Grenfell were 
connected. The following portion of a letter 
written from Cawnpore in 1809 is particularly 
referred to by Mr. Jeffery as showing the 
missionary’s altered feelings towards his love in 
Cornwall;— 

“ Bnt I never expect to see England more, nor do I 
expect that, though all obstacles should be removed, 
she would ever beoome mine unless I oame for her, 
and I now do not wonder at it, though I did be¬ 
fore. If any one of my sisters had had such a 
proposal made to them I would never have con¬ 
sented to their going, so you may see the affair is 
ended between us. My wish is that she would be 
scribe for you all, and I promise, on my part, to 
•end you, through her, an ample detail of all my 
proceedings ; also, sbe need not imagine that l may 
torm anotner attachment—in whiob ease she might 
suppose a correspondence with an unmarried lady 
might be productive of difficulties—for, after one 
disappointment, I am not likely to try my chance 
again, and, if I do, I will give her the earliest 
intelligence of it with the same frankness with 
which 1 have always dealt.” 

To us the extract seems rather to indicate that 
his sentiments were unchanged. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

avtvtj, H. F. Fragments d’un Journal ntime. PrA- 
cedes (Tune Etude par E. Scherer. T. 1. Paris: 
Bandog. 3 fr. 60 e. 


Bohn, E, Bihlingrophie der Musik-Druckwerke bi« 
1700. welolie iu der Stailtbibliothek, dor Biblinthik 
d. neadom. Institute f. Kirohenmusik u. dor kSnjg. 
u. TJniversitSts-Bibliothok zu Breslau auf bewuhn 
verden. Berlin : (’obii. 1-1 M. 

Bp.A.vi II, A. Guido Anf inn. Turin: Loeseher. ST., i 

Cantu, C. Alessandro Manzoni. Vol. 2. Milan: . 
Treves. 3 L. so o. 

Casskl, P. Die Hoohzeit v. Cana, theologisoh u. hi«- 
toriseh in Symbol, Kimst u. Legende ausgek-jrt. 
Berlin : Schiilzp. 3 M. 

Ciiavanne, J. Afrikns Striimo u. Fliisse. EinBritrap 
zur Hydrographic d. dunklen Erdtheils. Wien: 
Hartlubcn. 1 M. 

Dkmmi.v, A. Kpraniik-Studicn. 3. Folgo. Das stein- 
gut. Leipzig : Thomas. 2 M. 50 Pf. 

Gautier, Th. Souvenirs do Thrut re, d’Art et de 
Crilique. Paris : Cliurpentier. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Orucker, E. Histoire des Doctrines lit tenures et <*- 
tlietiques en Allemagne. Paris: Bergor-Levrault 
7 Ir. 50 e. - 

Hat'-so wit.T.K, Le Vicomte d\ A travers les Etats- 
Unis: Notes et Impressions. Paris: Calmanu Isay. 

3 fr. 50 c. „ 

Lafond he Saint-Mur, lo Baron. Ln Terre nabile: 
Impressions <l’un Campagnard. Paris: Chamvay. ’ 
3 fr. 5t) e. 

Marokrie, A. de. Lo Comte Joseph de Maistre, avoc . 
des Documents inedits. Paris: Lib. de la Soe. bib- 
liogrnpliiqne. r> fr. " 

Marie-Antoinettk. Ieonogrnplue de la Rome: Cata¬ 
logue dcscriptif et raisonne de la Collection tie Pur- 
t-ruits, etc., formee par Lord Ronald Gower, precede 
d’une Lettre par M. G. Duplessis. Paris: Quantin. - 


Memoires de M. Claude, Chef do la Police deSflrctAsons 
le Second Empire. T. X et dernier. Paris: lioutf. 
3 fr. 50 c. ,, . _ 

Pellissikr, G. De sexti decimi saeeuli in Francis 
nrtibus poetieis. Paris: Vieweg. 3fr. 

Rorkkt. C. Etudes sur les Medaillous conformstrs. 

Paris: Vieweg. r, fr. . „ „ 

Say. Leon. Les Finances do la France. Pnns: Gtal- 
launiin. 5 fr. , ,, , . ,, 

Seventoknen, A. v. Lessingin W nlfenhiitteL Authen- 
tisehe Beitriige zum Leben Lessings. 1. Bdciui. 
T ./h, ■ Will-tie. 2 M. 40 Pf. 


THEOLOGY. 

ZlEOT.F.R, L. Bruclistiicko o. vorhieronymiamsehen 
Uuliersetznng d. Pentateuch, am e. Pulimpseste tier 
k. Hof- u. Ktaatshibliotliek zu Miinelien zum cr-toi 
Male veivti’cntlickt. Manchen: Liteinriscli-arust. f 
Anstalt. 16 M. 

HISTORY. 

Caxonnk, Lo Baron A. do. Ln Vie agricole sons l'aneien 
Regime en Pieardie et en Artois. Palis: UuiUaumin. 

Frensdorff, F. Reinbold Pauli fireb. 1323 Mai 25., 
gest. 1 SS 2 Jnni 3.). Giittingen : Dietorich «> Pf. 

Seoesser. A. Ph. v. Ludwig Ply tier u. seine Zeit. Pin 
.Sttick frunztis. u. selnveizor. Grscliiclite im. 16. Jahrh. 

3 Bd. Die Zeit der Liguo iu Fmnkreich u. ill der 
Schweiz. 15S5-U1. Bern: VVyss. 13 M. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

lEROER. M. Der Mnterinlismus im Kampfe m. dem 
Spiritiialismus u. Ideulismus. Ti'iost.: Da.se. _6M. 
Iybowski. VV. St u. lieu all. ilie Siisswusser-Scliwaiiime 
d. russisehen Reiches. St. Petersburg. Is. 'id. 
Iilaruin. A. Considerations sur les divers Systemra 
de Psychologic. Paris: Dumml. 7 fr so c. 
Iartens, E. v. Ueb. centrulusiatische Mullusken. St. 

Petersburg. 4s. Od. ... ... ,. 

Iittiieilunoen aus der zoologisehcn station ni 
Neapel. 4 . Bd. 1 . Hit.. Leipzig: Engelmann. SUM- 
’ERRONcito. E. I Parassiti dell’ Uomo e degli Amman 
ntili. Milan : Vnllurdi. 20 L. 
tENAULT, B. Cours de Botaiuque fossilo fait au alu- 
semn d’Histnire naturelle. 3® Amice. Pougens. 
Paris: Masson. 25 fr. . 

apokta, Lo Marquis de. Nouveautds A propos aes 
Algues fossiles. Palis: Masson. 25 fr. 
iNTERSUCIlUNOEN aiLs ilem forstliotauisohen Institute 
zu Miinelien. Ilrsg. v. R. Hartig. HI. Berlin. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


Beuosch. H. Tliesaums inseriptioniim nogyptiaenrttni. 
1 Abtli. Astronomiselie u. astrologische Inselmiteii 
der nltaegyptisclien Denkmalcr. Leipzig: Hmnriis. 


LEDITSCII. II. Die Cniitica der Sophokleischen Trait'S 
dien. Ntuili illrem rhythm. Bun besproehen. "«’ u - 
Konegen. 6 M. ...» m 

ioiC. V. Speeiinina linguae palaeoslovemeae. ni, 

EIU’Al.v K °Le's Antiquities elialdeennes du Louvre: 
Description de la Colleetion Sal-zee. Paris: V lewez- 

annucci, A. Proverb! latini. Vol. 2. Milan: Brigola. 
ti L. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

EARLY REFERENCES TO JEWS IN ENGLAND. 

Eggcsford, North Devon : Jail. 29, JW. 
It may be worth while to notice, since Sir 
James Ramsay has called attention to the sub¬ 
ject, that conversions of Jews to Christianity 
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were not infrequent in England during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and that the 
baptisms of Job (Henry V.’s physician) and 
of Bichard de Cicilia (prob. Sicily) are by no 
means without parallels. In 13d8 Edward III. 
endowed John de Castello with an annual 
income on abjuring Judaism (vide Tovey, 
Angtia-Jwlaica, p. 220) ; and Stow tolls us that 
in 1392 Richard II. pensioned William Piers, 
another Jewish convert. Similarly, a young 
Jewess was baptised under royal auspices 
in Henry IV.’s reign. The House for 
Jewish Converts, as I have had occasion to 
remark already in the Academy, received 
poor Jewish converts from 1233—the date of 
its foundation—until the eighteenth century ; 
and the files of accounts of this institution for 
many years, which are preserved at the Record 
Office, show that as many as twenty, two Jews 
resided within its walls during the early years 
of Kdward III.’s reign, and that five Jews were 
living there in 1421—the date of the conversion 
to which Sir James Ramsay referred last week. 

The importance to be attached to these 
notices of the Jews lies in the fact that our 
historians have persistently stated that the 
Jews were wholly absent from England between 
the date of Edward I.’s order of banishment 
(1290) and the grant of permission to resettle 
here made by Cromwell in 1656. Mr. J. R. 
Green goes so far as to assert that * ‘ from the 
time of Edward to that of Cromwell no Jew 
touched English ground.” Commentators of 
popular Elizabethan literature have, therefore, 
often been puzzled to account for the frequent 
references fouud there to “ the tribe of Levi.” 
A little further investigation into Anglo-Jewish 
history than the subject usually receives is, 
however, clearly capable of removing their 
difficulty. S. L. Lee. 


Fern Bank, Higher Broughton, Manchester: 

Jan. 27, itW3. 

The following extract from the volume of 
Lancashire Gleanings which I have now in the 
press may interest Sir James Ramsay, who has 
Bent to the Academy several references to 
Jews iu England in the latter part of the 
fourteenth century. In the Culcheth deeds, 
ranging from the reign of Henry III. to that 
of George II., there are many names of local 
persons and places. The abstracts of these 
deeds, made by Mr. William Beamont, have 
been printed in the Lancashire and Cheshire 
historical Notes, \ ol. i., 1878. Several of them 
appear to give evidence of the presence iu 
Lancashire of some persons of consideration 
who were either Jews or of Jewish extraction 
at dates later than the expulsion of that race 
from England. 

In the “ Snmmarie ” of Stow we read, under 
the date of 1291, that the 

“King banished nil the Jewes out of England, 
giving them to bear their charges till they were 
out of his Rcalme, the number of Jewes then 
tipulsed were 15 M. 9 persons.” 

To a deed executed on the Monday after the 
feast of Ail Hallows, 1298, there is appended 
the name of John le Ju. On the Friday after 
St Nicholas’ Day, 1322, a deed was executed 
to which Hugh le Jew was a witness. His 
name appears in the same capacity to a deed 
dated Friday in the week of Pentecost. 1324. 
On the morrow of St. Catharine the Yirgiu, 
1331, the name of Thomas le Jew, the clerk, 
appears as a witness. On Sunday nest before 
St. Andrew’s Day, 1334-35, and on the Sunday 
after the feast of the decollation of St. John, 
1338-39, we have the name of Hugh le Jew. 
Probably the name of Thomas as a olerio may 
be held to indioate that these witnesses were 
all conformists to the established faith. 


If other references to the Jews in Lancashire 
at this early date exist, they have not attracted 
attention. William E. A. Axon. 


yambehy’s “ origin of the ihjno.uuans.” 

London: .Tnn, 20 . 1SS3. 

I am confident that if Mr. Howorth refers to 
Paul Hunfalvy’s Ethnographic von Ungarn — 
especially to §42 and pp. 256, 257—he will allow 
that his eminent opponent has novar tried to 
account for the Turkish elements in Hungarian 
by the influence of “ colonies of Gomans and 
other Turks” who settled in Hungary after the 
early twelfth century, as he makes Huufalvy do 
at p. 64 of last week's Academy. The Pesth 
Professor’s conclusion is quite different, being 
that the Turkish “ oulture-words ” of the 
vocabulary which possess historical value were 
borrowed prior to the national settlement in 
Hungary—899-900. Briefly, the premisses from 
which he draws it are as follow:—The lan¬ 
guage marks three stages for the purposes of 
the ethnographer: (1) the “genetic” stage 
(§ 41), where the horse and the dog are the 
only domesticated animals, and war, fishing, 
and the chase the only occupations, the relative 
vocabulary being pure Ugrian ; (2) the advance 
to the pastoral stage, with a partial knowledge 
of agriculture, the vocabulary being Turkish 
(§ 42); and (3) the period of Sclavonic influence, 
marking the advance to a settled and semi- 
civilised condition (§ 43). Further, under (2),it 
is pointed out that the borrowed Turkish names 
for cattle, sheep, field, domestic implements, 
&c., belong to a tongue more nearly allied to 
the modem Tchuvash than to any other Turkish 
dialect (pp. 176-78); and, iu a separate sec¬ 
tion on the Human language, it is distinctly 
argued (p. 264 and note 476) that Human 
belonged to a different branch of the 
Turkish group of tongues from Tchuvash or 
the nearly allied dialect in question. It would 
have been somewhat singular had Hunfdlvy 
attributed a false importance to the influence 
of this dead Kumanian Turkish, seeing that he 
is a comparatively late convert to the belief 
that the Humans were Turks and not Ugrians. 
He certainly hold the opposite view when he 
contributed his article “Ungarn” to Eotteck 
and Welcker’s StnaUlex'kon ; and his change of 
opinion may perhaps be due to the arguments 
of the late Robert lioeslor ( Romiinische Studien, 
pp. 337-39), to whose “good work” in these 
fields Mr. Howorth calls attention in what he 
will permit me to oall the all too geatle oom- 
plaints of their habitual neglect by Englishmen 
which wind up his notice of Vambery’a book. 

A. K. Fairfield. 


SHUCKBURGIl’s “ LYSIAS.” 

Eton College, Windsor: Jan. 27,1SS3. 

I am not unwise enough to make any appeal 
against your reviewer’s condemnation of my 
Lysias ; but I venture to ask to be allowed to 
explain why “ there is not a word ab out the 
speech ircpl ruv iSius cvcpycjtwv, the maiu author¬ 
ity used in the Life.” 

The reason is simply that the speech in ques¬ 
tion is not extant, nor any fragment of it bay ond 
five words quoted by Ilarpocration. It had, 
therefore, nothing to do with the Life, and is 
meutioued in its propor place— i.e., in the list of 
speeches quoted by Harpocrition, p. 369. 

Evelyn S. Shuckburgh. 


The College, Glasgow: Jan. 31,1883., 

It is an act of simple justice to Mr. E. S. 
Shuckburgh's excellent edition of sixteen ora¬ 
tions of Lysias to protest against the strange 
unfairness of the notice of that book which 
appeared in the Academy of January 27. I 
am entitled to make this protest, since the 
writer has introduced my name, saying that 


Mr. Shuckburgh would have avoided some 
alleged “ blunders ” if he had read my Attic 
Orators. That Mr. Shuckburgh had studied 
the book in question—on some points in which 
he makes criticisms which I value highly—the 
reviewer must have discovered if he had read 
beyond the Introduction, out of which he has 
picked a few trivial points for censure, while 
totally ignoring its general merit. Not one 
word does he sry of Mr. Shuckburgh’s careful 
and excellent Notes, Appendices, aud Indices. 
Having used Mr. Shuckburgh’s book, and 
examined it minutely from beginning to end, 
I wish to say that, in my opinion, it is an 
admirable piece of scholarly work iu its 
kind, and, beyond doubt, the most important 
help to the school study of Lysias which has yet 
appeared in this country. 

R. C. Jebb. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monday, Fob. 5, 5 p.m. Royal Institution: Monthly 
Meeting. 

ft p.m. London Institution: “Tho Physiology 
of tho Bruin,” by Mr. Aubrey Husband. 

t> p.m. Gresham Colle-• : "Alpine Health 
Resorts,” I., by Dr. E. Syui.a Thompson. 

7.30 p.m. AristoM: a: "Kant’s Critic of Pure 
Reason” (continued . uy Mr. E. B. Bax. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, "Solid 
and Liquid Illuminating Agents,” II.. by Mr. 
Leopold Field. 

•s pan. Victoria Institute: "The Unknown and 
the Unknowable,” by the Rev. .T. Lias. 

Tuesday. Feb. <>.3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Primaeval 
Ancestors of Existing Vegetation,” IV., by Prof. 
\V. C. Williamson. 

« p.m. Gresham College: " Alpine Health 
Resorts,” II., by Dr. E. Byrnes Thompson. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: "Social Conditions and 
Prospects in Madagascar,” by the Rev. J. Peill. 

8p.m. Civil Engineers: ".Mild Steel for tho 
Fireboxes of Locomotives in the United States,” by 
Mr. John Fernie. 

8.80 p.m. Zoological: “Additions to the Me¬ 
nagerie m January,” by the Secretary; "A New 
Pigeon of the Genus Otidiphaps by Messrs. Salvin 
and Godrnan; "Further Notes on Traarlaphus 
pratu *by Mr. Selater; "Supplementary Notes on 
the Avifauna of the Argentine Republic,” by Mr. 
E. W. White. 

Wednesday, Feb. 7, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Tho 
Modem Lathe,” by Mr. J. H. Evans. 

8 p.m. Geological: “ The Metamorphic and 
Overlying Rocks in Parts of Ross and Invemess- 
sliires,” by Mr. Henry Hicks, with Petrological 
Notes by Prof. T. G. Bouncy; "The Lower Car¬ 
boniferous Rooks in the Forest of Dean, as repre¬ 
sented in Typical Sections at Drybrook,” by Mr. 
E. Wet-heron; "The Relation of the So-called 
‘Northampton Sand’ of North Oxfordshire to the 
Clypeus Grit,” by Mr. E. A. Walford. 

8 p.m. British Archaeological: "Tho Old 
Traders’ Signs in St. Paul’s Churchyard,” by Mr. 
H. Svor Cuming; "Notes on Richard Cromwell,” 
by Mr. Geo. Lambert. 

Thursday, Feb. 8, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: "Tho 
Spectroscope and its Applications,” IV., by Prof. 
Dewar. 

0 p.m. Gresham College: "Alpine Health 
Resorts.” III., by Dr. E. Symes Thompson. 

7 p.m. London Institution: "The Proper Use 
of Modern Classical Architecture,” by Prof. Robert 
Kerr. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: " Modern Architectural 
Practice,” by Mr. A. Waterhouse. 

8 p.m. Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts: " Arts of Ancient Egypt,” by Mr. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: "The Sylvestor-Kempo 
Quadruplane,” by Mr. H. Hart; "Curves obtained 
by an Extension of Muclaurin’s Method of con¬ 
structing Conics,” by Mr. S. Roberts; “ A Method 
for reducing a Certain Differential Expression to 
the Stum lard Form,” by Mr. J. Griffiths ; “The Use 
of Certain Differential Operators iu the Theory of 
Equations,” by Mr. J. Hammond. 

S p.m. Telegraph Engineers: “The Magnetic 
Storm of November 17 , ls$2,” by Mr. James Graves; 

" A Magnetic Storm in India” and " Earth Current s > 
in India,” by Mr. E. (). Walker; "Earth Currents,* 
Sun Spots, ami Electric Storms,” by Mr. Alex. J. S. 
A<lams. 

Friday, Fel>. o, t» p.m. Gresham College: "Alpine 
Health Resorts.’ 1 IV., by Dr. E. Symes Thompson. 

S p.m. New Slmksnere : “ The Witches ill Shak- 
spere.” by Mi<s Grace Latham. 

U p.m. Royal Institution : " Emerson and his 
Views of Nature,” by Mr. Moneure D. Conway. 

Saturday. Feb. 10 ,3 p.m. Royal Institution: "Episodes 
in the Life of Lord Lawrence,” IV., by Mr. It. Bos- 
wortli Smith. 

3 p.m. Physical: Annual General Meeting: 
"The Graphic Representation of the Duty and 
Efficiency of Electric Motors,” by Prof. Silvanus 
Thompson, 
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SCIENCE. 

BOSTAHD AHD BENOIST’S CATULLUS. 

C. Valeri Catulli Liber .—Les Poesies de 

Catulle. Traduction en Vers fran^ais par 

Eugene Rostand. Texts revu d’apres les 

Travaux les plus recents de la Philologie. 

Aveo un Commentaire critique et explicatif 

par E. Benoist. (Paris: Hachette.) 

The work before us is probably the most 
careful study of Catullus that has yet ap¬ 
peared in France. Couat’s volume, reviewed 
some years ago in the pages of the Academy, 
occupied itself mainly with discussions on the 
life of the poet and the characteristics of his 
style; it rarely entered into questions of 
reading or interpretation. The present edition 
presents us with a detailed examination, 
critical and exegetical alike, of all the poems; 
and all are translated. Of the merits of M 
Rostand’s verse it is not for the present writer 
to speak; to criticise an ouvrage couronne 
would be presumptuous in any but a French¬ 
man or one trained by loDg familiarity with 
French poetry; nor will the limits of 
space permit of any extracts. But, so far as 
I am permitted to form an opinion, it is 
generally close and often felicitous and ex¬ 
quisite. 

M. Beooist’s part of the work falls more 
immediately within the scope of philological 
criticism. He has spared no pains to bring 
it up to the standard of modern criticism and 
research. It seems strange that no French¬ 
man before him should have thought of 
utilising the MS. resources of the National 
Library, containing, as that library does, one 
of the two best MSS. of Catullus, for recon¬ 
structing the text of the poems. And yet, I 
believe, this is so, perhaps owing to the ex¬ 
travagant importance attached to Lichmann’s 
verdict in his edition of 1829, which pro¬ 
nounced all extant codices of Catullus to 
agree with one or other of the two (D and L) 
selected by him as the basis of his text. 
This tradition, in spite of M. Sydow’s late 
re-assertion of it, may now be regarded 
as overthrown; and within the last twenty 
years the codex Germanensis (G), which M. 
Naudet was the first to mention in his edition 
of 1826, has been thoroughly and minutely 
collated by a series of investigators supple¬ 
menting and correcting each other. M. 
Bonnet’s scrupulous examination of G, pub¬ 
lished in the Revue critique, is now reinforced 
by M. Bonoiat’s personal inspection; and it 
is probable that no MS. is so thoroughly 
known as this, the earliest, it would seem, of 
Catullus. 

With G, M. Benoist has conjoined the 
Oxford Canonici MS., known since my 
edition as O, to form the foundation of his 
text, only occasionally calling in the aid 
of other codices. In this he has virtually 
followed Biihrens; and whatever objections 
may be taken to the views of the latter will 
apply almost equally to the present editor. 
But this is not the place for a reconsideration 
of that question, which, however, I cannot 
too emphatically repeat, is a very complex 
one and will hardly remain in its present 
position, even if no new MS. turns up, 
as is quite possible. Still, I may be per¬ 
mitted to observe that if the verses from the 
second poem on the Sparrow, quoted in the 


Scholia of the Nice MS. of Juvenal, were 
written, as stated in the Revue de Philologie, 
in the twelfth century, we have an in 
dependent witness of some value for the 
goodness of a group of Catullian MSS., classed 
by M. Benoist among those of the secondary 
order, and known in my edition as B La 1 V ; 
for the words in these quoted verses present 
in their spelling a more or less exact agree 
ment with these three MSS., and not with 
Q or 0. 

M. Benoist has adopted what I think a 
very wise plan of separating his critical notes 
from the commentary. The text of the 
poems is printed opposite M. Rostand’s 
translation, and, with a Life of the poet and 
an interesting Preface, forms vol. i. The 
commentary, of which the half containing 
i -lxiii. is only yet published, will form vol. ii. 
Prefixed to it is a very careful and judicial 
discussion on the MSS. and editions. The 
editor has included in his review of the 
naturally extensive mass of Catullian liters 
ture most of the smaller works of any merit 
which have appeared in Germany or elsewhere 
within the last thirty years—a task of some 
delicacy, for, truth to speak, the amount of 
enlightenment in these pamphlets is apt to be 
of the very smallest, and it is only now and 
then that really important contributions are 
made by able men, such as Siiss, Schultze, or 
Pauckstadt. I regret, however, not to find 
among them the little brochure of Alexandri 
Tartara, now in its third edition, and of which 
I hope to have an occasion of again speaking 
soon. 

For the text the basis adopted was that of 
Lucian Muller’s edition of 1873, modified by 
constant consultation of the Germanensis and 
Oxford MSS. (G and 0). In following L. 
Muller, M. Benoist was committing himself 
to the guidance of a metrical expert of the 
first eminence ; and his edition is throughout 
marked by an unusually accurate study of 
the various rhythms used by Catullus, a point 
in which it contrasts remarkably with most 
French commentaries on classical authors. 
See, eg., the notes on the pure iambic 
c. xxix., on the scazon xxxvii., on the gall- 
iambic lxiii. We consider this a point of 
primary importance in an author whose metre 
is so delicate as Catullus's. Even in the 
present day critics may be found who will 
admit in xxix. corrections which involve a 
violation of the pure iambic rhythm by which 
the poet obviously bound himself. But where 
L. Muller is not following the sure guidance 
of metre, he is less trustworthy; and here we 
cannot think M. Benoist wise in accepting 
his text. A notable instance is xli. 8. where 
G and 0 give solet. et ymaginosum. Here L. 
Miiller prints the weak correction solet esse 
imaginosa, against all probability no less of 
palaeography than of style; and this is printed 
by Bonoist, though no instance of imaginosus 
in the sense of “ fantastic,” or, as Teuffel 
expresses it, “quae solet imaginationes sibi 
fingere animo,’’ can be cited to support it. 
On the other hand, our editor is not always 
felicitous in the new readings which he has, 
sometimes following MSS., introduced on his 
own responsibility, iv. 9, he keeps the MS. 
reading A. uel te sic ipse Jlagitabam, and 
explains uel sic “ par example de la manibre 
suivante,” “ voici a peu pres de quelle fafon je 


te redamais a. elles.” But allowing, what it 
is nearly impossible to believe, that A, as an 
interjection, could have been used here by 
Catullus, it is surely against all rules of good 
Latin to separate uel from sic by te if uel sic 
are to be taken together as M. Benoist sug¬ 
gests. Nor can we think that his support of 
uinctos in iv. 20, is at all likely to displace 
the generally accepted iunctos. It is true 
that O has uictos, G uictos, several other 
MSS. uinctos■ But the two words are so 
constantly interchanged in the writing of 
almost every period as to make the authority 
of MSS., especially MSS. as late as those of 
Catullus, weigh very little in comparison with 
considerations drawn from the meaning of the 
passage. Now here we can understand why the 
poet, in his search for Camerius, might wish 
to have all the winds of heaven yoked together 
to expedite him in his pursuit; but why should 
he wish to have them bound in a skin like 
Ulysses ? Surely the consequences to that 
hero of opening his skin and letting the 
winds out were sufficiently fatal to deter any- 
one from wishing for such a possession in 
future. Sometimes, again, there are noticeable 
omissions in regard to opinions or conjectures 
of eminent critics— eg, x. 27, mi animc, 
Bergk’s clever emendation of mane me; 
occasionally small errors in the citation of 
readings—as xxxi. 13, where lucidae is stated 
as read in my MS. B, being really a con¬ 
jecture of B. Venator. 

Passing to the Exegetical Commentary, I 
must at once acknowledge the gratification 
which I cannot but feel in finding so full and 
ample a recoguition of my own labours as an 
expositor of Catullus. M. Benoist has indeed 
done me not only justice, but much more 
than justice; my only fear is that he may 
have brought my name too prominently 
before the French public. To be thus 
quoted in a work crowned by the French 
Academy is, in truth, an honour which may 
console me for the slight recently put upon 
my life-labour in a newly published History 
of Roman Literature, by a member of my 
own university, in which all that I have done 
for Catullus is ignored and my name passed 
over in contemptuous silence. Sic uos non 
uobis. 

M. Benoist’s commentary is perhaps too 
distinctly modelled on mine to permit of 
my estimating it impartially; nay, I must 
even confess to a slight feeling of disappoint¬ 
ment not to find more of his own, 
which might induce me to reconsider or 
modify my views. He will, I hope, accept 
this avowal in the spirit in which it is meant. 
I should feel, if less grateful, perhaps more 
ready satisfied if his own researches and judg¬ 
ments occupied a more prominent place than 
he has allowed them. He has done most 
wisely to quote from time to time the excel- 
lent remarks and admirable criticisms of his 
countrymen, MM. Naudet, Boissier, and Patin. 
They form to an Englishman not the least 
interesting part of liis pages. It is pro¬ 
voking that modesty should have made him 
over-chary of stating or broaching new views 
of his own. In a poet so full of difficulties 
as Catullus—difficulties which, intimately as 
they are connected with the deplorable cor¬ 
ruption of the MSS., are hardly likely to he 
ever finally elucidated—a scholar of 
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Benoist’s mark is, if I may venture to 
ay so, peculiarly called upon to show 
his originality, to propound new theses, 
to put out tentative feelers of criticism. 
In this, if we are not mistaken, his exegesis 
h»s, so far as it has yet gone, hardly achieved 
what might be expected. But the most 
trjing portion of the poems lxvi., lxvii., lxviii., 
is yet before him ; in these, if anywhere, he 
will have abundant soope for originality. 

it must not be supposed from this that the 
new commentator is without views of his own 
as to the interpretation of particular passages. 
They are to be found here and there, notably 
in xxii., where Mr. Munro’s discussion of my 
views elicits from M. Benoist a partial, but 
considerably qualified, concurrence. Again, 
the distinction (p. 406), started by Naudet 
and carried out in detail by Patin, between 
molles and teneri uersus is interesting and 
r-quires examination. More questionable— 
indeed, at first blush quite startling—is the 
view (pp. 367-69) that the poem P/uisellus 
ille contains no actual history, but narrates 
a purely imaginary voyage. I should be 
glad to speak at length of these and many 
similar points which the volume suggests, 
but space forbids. The book is printed in a 
clear though rather small type, and possesses 
a shape which makes it very commodious for 
reading. B. Ellis. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co. will shortly 
issue a pamphlet on the projected Russian rail¬ 
way to Herat and India, by Mr. Charles Marvin, 
with an Introduction by Armiuiua Yambery, 
and a large scale map of the scheme by Gen. 
Acnenkoff, at whose suggestion the railway 
engineer Lessor has been reoently conducting 
a series of surveys between Askabad and 
Herat 

At the meeting of the Geographical Society 
last Monday, Sir Henry Bawlinson read a short 
account of a journey undertaken by one of 
Gen. Walker’s native explorers through Tibet. 
This man, with a companion, got as far north 
as Siitu (lat. 40°, long. 92°), a place possibly 
identical with Marco Polo’s Saohiu. Returning, 
they proceeded to Batang, and tried to reach 
Assam by the direot route; but at Sama, on the 
frontier of the Mishmi country, they were told 
that the Mishmis were savages, who would 
murder them, and they, therefore, took the 
circuitous route to Lhasea via Aiauto and 
Gjamda, but from the latter place turned down 
to Chetang, on the Sanpo, and thenoe by 
Oiangae Long and Phari to Darj iling. The native 
explorer says that Sama is the place where two 
Europeans, coming from Assam, were murdered 
•oms thirty years ago. Thus Sama must be 
identical with Wilcox's Simd, where the priests 
Kirch and Boury were murdered iu 1851. If 
the Sanpo River passes into the Irawaddy, the 
Retire explorer must have crossed it between 
Batang and Sama, between Sama and Gjamda, 
‘ud again at Chetang, but he is positive that he 
only crossed the Sanpo once at Chetang ; and 
he says that on the road from Sama to Gjamda 
there is a great range of hills to the west, 
separating the basin of the affluent of the Sanpo 
from that of the affluents of the river to the 
east. One of the latter may possibly fall into 
the Irawaddy, but the Saupo, as it was pointed 
out, assuredly cannot do so. 


SOIENCE NOTES. 

Dr. Lyons, M.P. for Dublin, who has recently 
been bringing into prominence the important 
question of re-afforesting Ireland, contributes an 
article on the subject to the February number 
of the Journal of Forestry, a magazine of whioh 
Mr. F. G. Heath recently assumed the editor¬ 
ship. 

The Norwich Geologioal Society has just pub¬ 
lished a part of its Proceedings, whioh is entirely 
devoted to the interesting address that was 
delivered at the last annual meeting by the 
president, Mr. W. Whitaker, of the Geological 
Survey. In this address he discusses the true 
geologioal position of the famous Red Rock of 
Hunstanton. Tracing the history of this vexed 
question, he gives the opinions of all preceding 
writers, criticising their views and offering the 
results of his personal experience in studying 
the rock. He oonoludes that the Red Chalk of 
Norfolk is probably either a part of the Lower 
Chalk or a representative of that and of the 
Gault. 

An important work upon primitive man has 
been published by M. Eugene van Overloop, 
under the title of Les Ages de la Pierre (Brussels : 
Hayez). The author, previously known as a 
writer upon art rather than npon science, 
here reviews all that has been ascertained 
about the palaeolithic and neolithio periods in 
Belgium. 

Quain’s Elements of Anatomy. Edited by 
Allen Thompson, Schafer, and Thane. Ninth 
Edition. (Longmans.) This new edition is 
worthy of its dedication to the memory of Dr. 
Sharpey. In many respects it is a new book. 
The departments of histology, of embryology, 
and of the nervous system have been completely 
revolutionised of late, and the present state of 
our knowledge in these subjects is here set forth 
clearly and succinctly. The numerous coloured 
plates are a marked improvement in this edi¬ 
tion, and will be of the greatest help to the 
student. 

We have received from Messrs. Wyman and 
Sons three volumes which testify to the extra¬ 
ordinary activity of Mr. R A. Proctor, and not 
less to the success of his now journal, Knowledge. 
Two of these belong to the “ Knowledge 
Library,” and contain collected essays by 
various writers most (not all) of which have 
appeared in that paper. Wo observe that no 
date is put upon the title-page, and that the 
name of the editor alone stands on the cover. 
The third is The Stars in their Seasons, being 
a series of twelve large maps, showing the 
appearance of the heavens at any hour of the 
night all the year round. 

We have also on our table The Elementary 
Part of a Treatise on the Dynamics of a System 
of Solid Bodies: being Part I. of a Treatise on 
the Whole Subject, with numerous examples, 
by Edward John Booth, Fourth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged (Maomillan); A Treatise 
on Elementary Dynamics, for the use of Colleges 
and Sohools, by William Garnett, Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged (Cambridge : 
Deighton, Bell and Co.); A Treatise on Hydro¬ 
mechanics, Part I., Hydrostatics, by W. H. 
Besant, Fourth Edition (Cambridge: Deighton, 
Bell and Co.); Rudimentary Astronomy, by 
the late Robert Main, Third Edition, Revised 
and Corrected to the present time by William 
Thynne Lynn (Crosby Lockwood); Flowers of 
the Slcy, by Riohard A. Proctor, a New 
Edition, with fifty-five illustrations (Ohatto and 
Windus); The Causation of Sleep, by James 
Cappie, Second Edition. Rewritten (Edin¬ 
burgh : Thin); Oar Iron Roads: their History, 
Construction, and Administration, by Frederick 
S. Williams, with numerous illustrations, 
Second Edition, Revised (Bemrose); &c. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The new issue of the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatio Society (vol. xv., part 1) contains the 
three following articles, which we mnat oontent 
ourselves with merely enumerating:—“The 
Genealogy _ of Modern Numerals—Part IL, 
Simplification of the Anoient Indian Numera¬ 
tion, ” by Sir E. Clive Bay ley; “Parthian and 
Indo-Sassanian Coins,” by Mr. Edward Thomas; 
and “Early Historical Relations between 
Phrygia and Cappadooia,” by Mr. W. M. 
Ramsay. This last gives copies of somearohaio 
Phrygian inscriptions, with an attempt at their 
decipherment. 

Prof. Johnson, of Bowdoin College, Maine* 
U.S.A., is preparing an edition of the Anglo- 
Saxon version of Gregory's Dialogues , with a 
parallel . text of the original, and a modern 
Englishing. 

Prof. Rhys’ Celtic Britain has been pre¬ 
sented to the Aoademie des Inscriptions by 
M. Renan. 

The mission of two French scholars to Tunis, 
to investigate remains of antiquarian or his¬ 
torical interest, has not produoed any important 
results. Squeezes have been made of certain 
old Arabio inscriptions in Kairw&n and its 
neighbourhood ; a report has been drawn up on 
several collections of MSS. to which access has 
not been obtained; and a second report npon 
the classification of the Berber and Libyan 
dialects. All these reports are communicated 
immediately to the Aeaddmie des Inscriptions. 

Prof. D. Chwolson, of St. Petersburg, has 
published a volume entitled Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Hehraioarum, the main object of whioh 
is to examine—and on the whole to confirm— 
the authenticity of the muoh disputed Hebrew 
epitaphs of the third century said to have been 
found in the Crimea by Firkowitz. There can 
be no doubt that Firkowitz tampered with his 
disooyeries, with the object of supporting certain 
preconceived views about the antiquity of the 
Karaite sect. But Prof. Chwolson has made 
independent exoayations in the Crimea, whioh 
resulted in the finding of Hebrew inscriptions 
dating as early as 4000 after the creation— i.e., 
240 of our era. A review of the book in the 
Revue critique by M. J. Haldvy entirely 
endorses Prof. Chwolson’s oonolusioos. 

After some little delay, the third and fourth 
parts of Kluge’s Etymological Dictionary have 
been published (from “ Hehr ” to “ Pauke”). 
These parts prove to be as interesting and 
instructive as their predecessors in tracing the 
history of words, ohanges of meaning, &o., and 
are full of suggestive ideas. Kluge acospts, 
in the main, Raumer’s view [Z. f. d. A. vi. 
403) as to the influence of Gothio Christianity 
on that of the Germans (c/. Heide, Kirche), 
but does not seem inclined to see in the intro¬ 
duction of Heiland and heiliger Geist into 
German the inflnenoe of the Anglo-Saxon 
missionaries. Kluge says “ Nuss” (= blow) 
is New High German, but see Sprenger in 
Bezzenberger’s Beitr. i. 61 foil.; hiipfen is 
to hop, not to hip ; in oases like that of 
“ youngling,” “ hindberries,” “ ohary ” (= sad), 
&c., which are no longer in common use, it 
might be advantageous for the German student 
if ths authors were mentioned in whioh they 
occur. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Anthropological Institute.— (Anmccnary Meeting, 
Tuesday, Jan. 23.) 

John Evans, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.—The 
Treasurer’s Report and tlio Report of the Council 
were read and adopted.—The Chairman delivered 
an address, in which he briefly reviewed the work 
of the past year and enlarged on the subject of the 
antiquity of man, discussing tho evidence for and 
against his existence in Tertiary times.—The 
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following officers and council for 1883 were 
elected:—President, Prof. W. H. Flower; Vice- 
Presidents, Messrs. Hyde Clarke, John Evans, 
Francis Galton, Gen. Pitt-Rivers, Dr. A. Thomson, 
Mr. E. B. Tylor; Director, Mr. F. W. Rudler; 
Treasurer, Mr. F. G. H. Price; Council, Dr. J. 
Beddoe, Messrs. S. E. B. Bouverie-lhisey, E. W. 
Brabrook, C. H. E. Carmichael, Prof. \V. Boyd 
Dawkins, Messrs. W. L. Distant, A. \V. Franks, 
Col. H. H. Godwin-Austen, Prof. Huxley, Messrs. 

A. H. Keane, A. L. Lewis, Sir J. Lubbock, Mr. 

B. Biddulph Martin, Dr. Henry Muirhead, Mr. 
J. E. Price, Lord Arthur Russell, Prof. G. D. 
Thane, Messrs. Alfred Tylor, M. J. Walhouse, 
R. Worsley. 

Royal Society of Literature.— (Wednesday, 
Jan. 2Jf.) 

J. W. Bone, Esq., in the Chair.—A paper on 
“Pictorial Illustrations to Literature” was read 
by Mr. J. S. Hudson, in which, commencing with 
a description of the productions of the fifteenth 
century, and taking the “ Biblia Pauperum” as an 
example, the history of the older forms of en¬ 
graving was traced from their rude beginnings to 
the perfection attained in the works of the present 
tune. The subject of etching was introduced by 
a critical examination us to the correctness of the 
application of the tom “etching” to methods of 
engraving in which biting by acid is employed; 
the writer of the paper pointing out that, as an 
etched plate can be produced without the use of 
chemicals, this term is unsuitable when applied to 
designate a chemical operation. Besides dealing 
with copper-plate and wood engraving, litho¬ 
graphy, chromo-printing, and typographic etching, 
the paper included technical explanations of zinco¬ 
graphy, Woodbury-type, Stanno-type, heliotype, 
photogravure, &e., each of these methods being 
illustrated by the exhibition of blocks, plates, and 
printed impressions.—At the close of the paper, 
Mr. William Blades stated that there was evidence 
to show that the initial letters in the celebrated 
“Meutz Psalter” were not specimens of printing 
in colours, but the work of an illuminator. 

Society of Antiquaries. — (Thursday, Jan. 25.) 

A. W. Franks, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.—Reports 
from several local secretaries were read.—Mr. 8. 
Dutton Walker sent an account of a rock cave dis¬ 
covered at Custlegate, Nottingham, of which the 
roof was supported by a circular pillar with a 
square cap, which appeared to be of an early 
Norman, if not ante-Norman type, but the com¬ 
bination of large and small curves in the vaulting 
was much later in character. It was suggested, 
without much foundation, that the cave might 
have been used as a chapel.—The Rev. Geo. Rome 
Hall, of Birtlcy, Northumberland, contributed an 
account of the opening of a tumulus in his neigh¬ 
bourhood, in which were found a human tibia, a 
few flint flakes, which are rare in that district, 
British pottery, and some perforated stone imple¬ 
ments.—As to the last item, Canon Grecnwoll, 
who was present, expressed considerable scepticism, 
thinking they must have been unworked stones 
with natural holes in them, as such imple¬ 
ments senreely ever occur in barrows.—.Mr. 
E. W. Trodgold sent an account of an analysis 
of the plaster on which the paintings at Fountains 
Abbey were executed. Magnesian limestone was 
the principal ingredient, and it appeared never to 
have been calcined.—A paper by .Mr. Nappcr was 
read containing criticisms on Camden’s identifica¬ 
tion of the stations in some of the itinera of the 
Antonine Itinerary, principally in the Southern 
parts of England.—The Rev. Geo. Ward exhibited 
some miscellaneous coins, including a groat of 
l'hilip and Mary, some Roman and Nuremberg 
coins and tokens found in digging in the rectory 
garden at Mavis Euderby. Sir. Ward remarked 
that he had lately discovered that the name 
“Mavis” was a corruption of Malcbiche, a family 
to whom the manor anciently belonged.—Sir. 
Freshlield exhibited a greenish stone celt from 
Antigua, similar to one from Jamaica figured in 
an early volume of Archamlugia. These celts in 
the islands arc called thunderbolts, and are highly 
prized for their power of keeping water cool.—The 
Numismatic Society of New York presented a 
medal struck to commemorate the erection of the 
Egyptian obelisk in Contrul Park. 


Buownlno Society.— (Friday, Jan. 2G.) 

W. C. Coupland, Esq., in the Chair.—A paper by 
Mr. W. G. Mart ley was read on “ The Part played 
by Women in Browning’s Poems.” Mr. Mart ley 
prefaced his paper with the remark that no descrip¬ 
tion of Browning’s women could hope to be ade¬ 
quate, no analysis of their feelings claim to be com¬ 
plete, unless based on an accurate knowledge of 
Browning’s teaching as regards (1) what, for want 
of a better name, he would call electric sym¬ 
pathy between soul and soul; and (2) the nature 
and conditions of marriage. Browning sees in 
woman a being not for man to sport with, but of 
like endowments and responsibilities with himself. 
With him, unconverted life is not life at all, and 
the agency by wliicli most souls are converted is 
contact with others. Thus, true marriage is a 
main instrument in effecting conversion. Men’s 
souls and women’s souls arc complementary to one 
another: apart, they are incomplete; together, 
they form a single being. The conviction of the 
eternity of marriage meets us again and again 
in Browning. “Conversion by Sympathy”: 
In many of the poems the time of the action is 
synchronous with the turning-point, of a life. The 
conscience, unable to decide for itself when the 
crisis comes, is given a chance of forming a decision 
by the intervention of another nature. The life of 
a man or a woman is only a half-life till it is 
roused into new vigour and energy by an electric 
sympathy with another soul. Thus, Colombo’s 
whole life was changed by the advent of Valence. 
To form a perfect marriage the contracting parties 
must be on an equality. So, throughout Brown¬ 
ing’s poems, there is no hint that woman is in¬ 
ferior to man. Without this equality either no 
marriage is possible or else only one of a stunted, 
unreal sort. Elvire is the wife, not Fifine; Gis- 
mond, not Gauthier, wins the queen of the tourney. 
“Characteristics of Browning’s Women”: One 
feature seems common to them all—their intense 
humanness. It is just this quality that makes 
some of Browning’s women so interesting, and 
that lends, at times, such pathos to their posi¬ 
tion. “ Woman and Life's Ordeal ” : (a) Mildred 
Treshnm, young, tender, constant, truthful, love- 
inspiring, fails in this ordeal: (i) I’ompilia passes 
through it in its most terrible form, preserving 
her purity and innocence unsullied to the end. 
In Colombe and Constance we have “the struggle 
between love and ambition.” While to Colombo 
love meant the exchange of Juliors for Valence, to 
Constance true love was the renunciation of Norbert. 
Under “Woman ns Tempter” Mr. Mart ley eon- 
sideedi Fifine and Ottima. Fifine sins without 
law, Ottima sins against law; Fifine follows the 
impulse of the moment, Ottima carries out a long- 
meditated crime. "Woman as Saviour” includes 
Pippa, whose influence for good is unconscious, and 
Elvire, whose influence is consciously and nobly 
directed. The paper ended with the quotation 
from Goethe:— 

“ Das Unbeschreibliche 
Hier wird’s getlian, 

Das Ewig-Weibliehe 
Ziclit tins hinan.” 

—In the discussion that followed, part was taken by 
Mr. Furnivall, Mrs. Sutherland (Jrr, Miss Drewry, 
Miss Fuller, Miss E. H. Hickey, the Rev. J. S. 
Jones, and Dr. Berdoc. 


FINE ART. 

NOW ON VIEW.—UK YUriES of SUIt'tllV S -r.XF.UV. tains an KXI1I- 
mrioN of Mr.seiwos rviouees sKi-:reai:s„i,i i>i;awinos m«:« 
till, Im.t Sim, .nor — M!:-sl;s. I >i I WOK S -VKU-, 1W, NEW BOND srUEET 
ItWei d'jor» from the Uroavouor Gallery). 

In MAltOlf NEXT Mosers. DOWDKWKLb will ouhlhit Mr. THUKET 
FOSTER'S DRAWINGS of tbo OaTHBIMCM. Cl ITKS of F.N IRANI) and 
WALKS, which it is prujrjiei shall be engrav.*!.— Particulars oa appli¬ 
cation. 


batet’s monuments of ancient abt. 
Monuments de VArt antique. Par Olivier 
Rayet. Part IV. (Parts: Quantin.) 

The new issue of M. Rayet’s Monuments 
maintains the high standard with which he 
began, both in regard to the photographic re¬ 
productions and the critical nature of the text. 
His object throughout has beeu to select 
for reproduction and criticism sculptures on 


which depend large and interesting questions 
of art He escapes the strain of continuity. 
His sporadic chapters are brightened by inei. 
deuts and details which, though appropriate 
under the circumstances, would not always 
be entitled to a place in the history of sculp¬ 
ture. Possibly he has carried this to excess 1 
in some parte of the present issue, particular!? 
in that which deals with the acquisition of 
the “ Diadumenos ” of Vaison by the British 
Museum. There is some recompense in the 
purchaseof the Dukeof St. Albans’ “Spinario” 
by M. Rothschild in Paris, though here also 
he mourns the fact that the Louvre might 
have obtained it years ago for a mere fraction 
of the price now paid for it by M. Rothschild. 
M. Rayet sets great store by the “Diadu¬ 
menos ” of Vaison. It is admitted to be an 
important statue. As a piece of sculpture, ■ 
it would generally be much preferred to the 
Farnese “ Diadumenos,” its companion in the • 
British Museum. But the question is which 1 
of the two goes back nearer to the original ; 
of Polykleitos ; and on this point the opinion 1 
of M. Rayet is, I think, inaccurate. He 
may abuse the poverty of the Farnese statue : 
to any extent without a murmur from most 
people; yet, with all its poverty of execution, 
it may go back nearer to the original in its 
proportions and in the preservation of certain 
main features. Another well-known and much- 
discussed subject in ancient art is the figure of ' 
a boy, seated, and apparently intent on draw- 
ing a thorn from his foot. The principal ex- . 
amples of it are the bronze statue in the palace 
of the Couservatori on the Capitol in Rome, the 
marble statue in the British Museum, and the 
bronze statuette from Sparta formerly belong¬ 
ing to the Duke of St. Albans. M. Raiet 
gives illustrations of all three, and rightly 
points out the differences of style that exist 
between them, though the motive is the same. 
This motive, it has been usual to suppose, 
especially since the marble in the British 
Museum became known, is of a purely genre : 
nature—a boy extracting a thorn from his 
foot. But M. Rayet thinks it was originally 
different. He prefers going back to the view 
of Visconti (Op. Var. iv., pi. 23, fig. 1, p. 163), 
who recognised in the Capitoline bronze a 
boy-runner who had won a race at Olympic 
notwithstanding the thorn in his foot which 
he is represented as extracting. That is a beau¬ 
tiful idea, and one which it is not impossible 
that a Greek artist might have seized. But 
surely he would not have omitted a wreath, a 
diadem, or some other accessory obviously 
indicating the nature of the scene. The mere 
nudity of the figure is not enough, nor is the 
athletic form of the Spartan bronze adequate, 
though the two facts together may in a 
measure tend to show that the motive had 
been employed for the statue of a boy-runner, 
just as the marble in the British Museum 
shows that it was employed for a purely genre 
purpose. By whom or for what purpose the 
motive was originally conceived cannot at 
present be ascertained. But the balance « 
probability is, I think, against Viscoi-U 3 
view. 

The sculptures from Pergamum, now in “> e 
Berlin Museum, have attracted & large share 
of public attention, and have been admire! 
beyond their merits. M. Rayet is not one a 
the admirers. His criticism is severe, but, I 
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renture to think, just. There is no question 
of the great importance of these sculptures 
from an historical point of view. But as works 
of art the; are painfully different from what 
it is usual to regard as good Greek sculpture. 
M. Rayet is in no good mood towards German 
archaeologists. Nor does he favour M. 
xleuzey, of the Louvre. No doubt he is right 
where M. Heuze; is wrong in explaining the 
relief from Fharsalos in the Louvre. But 
erroneous opinions are not so very rare. 

On several occasions M. Rayet has employed 
with advantage the principle of a division of 
labour, notably in a former issue of his Monu¬ 
ment!, where he published an article by the 
iamous sculptor, M. Guillaume, on the "Dory- 
phoros” of Polykleitos. In the present issue 
we have an article ou the “ Apoxyomenos” of 
the Vatican by M. Max Collignon,and another 
by M. Jules Martha on the “ Venus” ofVienne 
in the Louvre. Both writers are well known 
from their connexion with the French School 
at Athens. Nor should we omit to mention 
that a constant feature of the Monuments has 
been the publication of Egyptian sculptures 
with explanatory notices by M. Maspero and 
others. A. S. Mu a bat. 


ART BOOKS. 

Uijhwayt and Byways; or, Saunterings in 
New England. By William Hamilton Gibson, 
illustrated. (New York: Harper and Bros.) 
Fancy to yourself a Thoreau, who has read 
both Darwin and Buskin, and who has learnt 
to use the pencil of Birket Foster. To this 
add the finest workmanship of the American 
school of wood-engraving, and all the luxury of 
the richest paper and the clearest type, andjyou 
may form some idea of the handsome book now 
before us. At first, it attracted only by the rare 
delicacy of its drawings, which reproduce with 
unrivalled truth the exquisite tracery of vegeta¬ 
tion and the “ ebon and ivory ” of Nature’s 
shadows. A good example of this may be seen 
even on the cover. But when we discovered 
that the artist is also the author, we began to 
read; and we found ourselves unable to stop till 
we got to the end. In a recent number of the 
Critic, Mr. John Burroughs (upon whom some 
think that the mantle of Thoreau has fallen) 
distinguished between the wild scenery of 
England and the yet wilder scenery of New 
England. It is not given to everybody to kuow 
both, and we are content to accept the difference 
on trust. Most of the scenes here we should 
call very English ; but, undoubtedly, there is a 
special virtue in the Eastern States of America, 
which is proved by the race of nature students 
that it has reared up. A book like this, which 
does not take us into the depths of the forests 
or heights of the mountains, and whioh intro- 
daces us to neither deer nor bear, seems very 
homely in its materials. The names of a few 
animals and plants, and the dialect of the 
peasants, are all that is strange. Yet we feel 
that we have here—far more than in most 
American books—a genuine product of the 
A people cannot be all overworked who 
still preserve so much of rustic quiet, and who 
possess a succession of writers and artists 
capable of perceiving and representing its in- 
luntable charm. 

English and American Painters. By H. J. 
Wmot-Buxton and S. R. Koehler. (Sampson 
Low.) This is one of the series of “Illustrated 
Art Hand-books ” which began under the editor¬ 
ship of Mr. Foynter. Unfortunately, that 
eminent artist and learned art-scholar appears 
“ have withdrawn his supervision; but even 
“W loss soarcely excuses those responsible for 


the continuance of the series for the publication 
of such a very poor manual as this. It is mere 
paste-aud-scissors work so far as the English 
school is concerned, and not “ good at that.” 
The American section is better done, but the 
omissiou of living artists is fatal to its interest. 
This section shines, however, comparatively, not 
only in the letterpress, but in the illustrations. 
Judging by them, 8. R. Gifford was a much 
greater master of atmospherio effect than J. M. 
VV. Turner. Mr. Foynter, Mr. Bedford, and 
Prof. Roger Smith are to be pitied for such a 
feeble continuation of their labours; and we can 
only hope that Mr. Gerard Smith, to whom the 
concluding volume on the French and Spanish 
school has been entrusted, will prove himself 
less unworthy of such good company. 

The bound volume of Art and Letters (Rem¬ 
ington) belongs emphatically to the class of 
drawing-room books. Some of the monthly 
parts we have noticed from time to time on 
their appearance; and the series of papers on 
“ Modern Landscape ” by Mr. Comyns Carr 
was reviewed in the Academy of January 20. 
As with all bound volumes of serials, we must 
oonless that the general effect is rather dis¬ 
appointing. The smoothness and oooasioual 
weakness of the mechanical reproductions pall 
upon the eye. One cannot but feel that in 
becoming so popular art loses half its value. 
And yet the editor of Art and Letters is doing 
a good work by following in French footsteps 
and iu introducing foreign painters to a large 
section of the English public. The volume 
might have been more strongly bound. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IK 
LATIUM. 

Homo: January, 1883. 

The building of a fort on a hill about three 
miles from Rome, noar the junotion of the Anio 
with the Tiber, has disclosed a considerable 
portion of the walls of the aucieut Antemnae, 
which was situated on the Via Salaria. Here 
some archaic pits have lately been discovered, 
of whioh one is more than fifty feet deep. The 
find has also yielded fragments of stone weapons 
and coarse hand-made fictile ware of an archaic 
type. With the urns of local manufacture were 
others of a foreign fashion; among the latter 
is a small lekythos, ornamented with belts and 
flowers like the Corinthian vases frequently 
found in Etrurian tombs. 

Some recent discoveries near Palestrina, the 
ancient Praeneste, are of great interest to all 
students of Latin epigraphy and philology. 
Not long siuce several terra-cotta statuettes 
•wore found beyond the city walls, between the 
Via Praenostina and the Via Labicana, and 
were thought to indicate the site of a temple. 
Further exoavations have brought to light some 
small pyramidal pedestals of tufa, which sup¬ 
ported the bronze statuettes erected to the 
tutelary divinity. One stone still preserves a 
foot, while two others bear incised inscriptions 
in archaic Latin. Mr. E. Stevenson, speaking 
of this find at a meeting of the German 
Archaeological Society, argued that we have 
here the site of a temple to Heroules, and 
exhibited copies of the inscriptions; but these 
were received with caution, as Mr. Stevenson 
had been unable to procure exact reproductions. 
I have since examined careful plaster casts. 
On one stone we read:— 

1 ' OEMENIO ' L' F ' PEL(« 
HERCOLE•DONO 
AT'LVB3'MERTO 
PROSEDSVEQ 
EDE•LEIOIBVS 
' AKA'SALVTV3 


that is, L. Qeminias L.-f. Pelt'S?'] Iltrcali dono 



The second inscription reads :— 
QKCESTIOQF 
HERCOLEDON V 
dEDERO 

F. Barnabei. 

[In both these inscriptions the L is of the 
archaic type, not rectangular, but acute angled; 
aud the italics represent either broken or hypo¬ 
thetical letters.— Ed. Academy.] 


THE DISCOVERY OF A SUPPOSED 
VAN EYCK. 

There has been muoh said in the Belgian 
papers, and also in some of our English con¬ 
temporaries, about the discovery of an important 
altar-piece by the brothers Van Eyok. The 
facts of the case seem to be these:—For oenturies 
this altar-piece had lain uuheeded in the hospital 
at Enghien, attracting no observation, until a 
short time ago it was given to the sculptor 
M. Reuse-Leroy iu part payment for some 
work he had done for the hospital. He sold it 
to the Abbe Bosnians, archivist to the House of 
Arembery, who appears to be a clever con¬ 
noisseur. Tneu, and not till then, was the 
picture discovered to be by Van Eyck. The 
Abbd Bosmans has deciphered on the right 
wing the signature, V. E. Y., and on the left 
wing a leafless oak-tree, which he imagines to 
be a sportive allusion to the birthplace of the 
Van Eycks— Maaseych, or old oak. All this 
is pure hypothesis. Jan Van Eyok never 
signed in this way any of his known piotures ; 
ou the contrary, his signature is plain and full, 
and there seems no explanation of the Y. that 
ends the present signature. Nevertheless, the 
Abbe Bosmaus is confident, and has published 
a pamphlet on the subject, by which he, no 
doubt, hopes to sell his picture to some of the 
great galleries. But it will need the judgment 
of many experts before it can be accepted. 
It was laid down as a rule by Wornum that, 
“ uuless an early Flemish work be perfect in all 
its pares, it cannotjbe by Van Eyck ; ” and this 
is not a bad rule for guidanos. Does the 
newly discovered Van Eyck accord with itP 
The picture in question is a large triptych, 
depicting in the centre compartment the 
entombment of Christ; and, on the wings, a 
scene from the Revelation, with St. John seated 
iu a non landscape in the foreground, and the 
divine mission of St. James to Spain, whioh 
would look as if it were originally painted for 
some Spanish patron. However this may be, 
it is too soon to conclude that the world 
is enriched by another of those magnificent 
altar-pieces that we kuow by the name of Van 
Eyok. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


If more than one of the recent elections to the 
Royal Academy have been recognised as result¬ 
ing rather from the desire to keep certain artists 
outside than to admit the very young and the 
comparatively untried, for their own Bakes, 
within the ranks, the last elections of all—those 
of Tuesday eveniug—must be coufessed to be 
well justified, aud the honours they imply to 
have been thoroughly earned. It was only a 
few weeks ago that, in discussing a most skilful 
picture by Mr. E. J. Gregory, we expressed an 
opinion that Academical distinction could not 
long be withheld from him. aud it has now been 
accorded. He is one of the strongest living 
painters of genre, and of portraiture, and of 
modern life ; and in his choice of theme, as well 
as in his treatment, he may be trusted to be 
courageous even to the point of audacity. Mr. 
R. W. Macbeth—an admirable painter, who has 
brought often inti subjects of rural life the 
virtues of style, and has introduced a fine 
selection of beauty iuto much of that contem¬ 
porary life which is soon to be commonplace 
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ohiefly by the commonplace eye—ie, on the 
whole, as a painter, hardly less deserving than 
Mr. Gregory of the honours on which we may 
congratulate him fairly. He adds, likewise, to 
his accomplishments as a painter peculiar skill 
and success as an etcher; but it is not this 
suooess or skill of which the Academy has taken 
note—it has never yet recognised the art of 
etching as worthy of active encouragement. It 
will be seen from our remarks that the up¬ 
holders of robust and manly minded art can 
have little to regret in the elections which we 
announce to-day ; and, when the Academy : has 
added the names of Mr. J. D. Linton and Mr. 
Albert Moore to its roll of Associates, it will 
still further have betray ed its legitimate reliance 
on pure apt, aB distinguished from simply 
popular art, to carry on with dignity its ancient 
traditions. After the elections of Tuesday we 
shall venture to be hopeful of this res ult. 

The Browning Society, which now numbers 
170 members, is to have a present from Mrs. 
Sutherland Orr, for each of its subscribers, of one 
of the best of Mr. Fradelle’s cabinet portr aits of 
Mr. Browning, either reproduced by the Wood¬ 
bury-type Company or engraved by the Dawson 
process. 

Within the last few days one of the newly 
acquired fragments of “ Hittite ” sculpture 
from Jerabis has been plaoed in the gallery in 
the British Museum, by the side of others 
already exhibited. It appears to have repre¬ 
sented a human figure in profile, but little more 
remains than the portion of an arm. The few 
characters of the inscription that can be traced 
are similar in form to those already known. 

The fine figures recently unveiled above 
the central door of the building which Mr. 
Hobson has created for the Institute of Painters 
in Water-Colours in Piccadilly are, we under¬ 
stand, by Mr. Yerheyden, whose name is so 
well known in connexion with the Belt case. 

We understand that the private collection of 
pictures, water-colour drawings, &o., formed by 
the late James Wyatt, the well-known Oxford 
printseller, who died last August, will be sold 
by Messrs. Christies’ about a fortnight hence. 
This collection is distinguished by the two 
qualities of number and choiceness. It includes 
a few early Millais’, and also examples of Stans- 
field, E. W. Cooke, Herbert, and Poole. But 
the artist best represented is Alfred W. Hunt, 
many of whose pictures and drawings here 
have never been seen by the public. Mr. 
Wyatt’s wide interest also comprised the early 
masters of English landscape art—P. de Wint, 
Copley Fielding, David Cox, Samuel Prout, 
&o. There will also be sold at the same time 
some majolioa fruit-dishes of Raffaelle ware, 
bought by Mr. Wyatt at the Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham’s sale at Stowe. 

Mb. Edward Freeman has resigned the 
post of acting-secretary to the Society of British 
Artists, and in the autumn will open a new 
series of exhibitions, to be entitled the Niue. 
teenth-Century Art Society, at the Conduit 
Street Galleries. 

The memorial exhibition of the works of the 
late Hablot K. Browne, better known as 
“ Phiz,” will open on Monday next in the 
rooms of the Liverpool Art Club. The exhibi¬ 
tion has been arranged by Mr. Edgar Browne 
(the artist’s son) and Messrs. Philip., H. Bath- 
bone and B. D. fiadclifie. 

The Nation describes the Catalogue of the 
first exhibition of the Philadelphia Society of 
Etchers as the most attractive that has yet 
appeared in America. It has an Introduction 
by Mr. S. K. Koehler, mainly composed of 
practical hints; and eight specimens of the 
etchings. The exhibition numbers 1,070 works, 
not all by Americans, but each from the 
designer's own hand—“ painters’ etohings.” 


The muoh-talked-of international exhibition 
at Borne was inaugurated on January 21 by 
the King of Italy, in the presence of all the 
Ministers of State and the diplomatic corps. 
The number of paintings sent only amounts to 
800, and of these but few are by foreign artists. 

Prof. Julius Schrader’s picture, “ Milton, 
the Blind Poet, dictating ‘ Paradise Lost ’ to 
his Daughter,” was lately put up for sale, among 
several other works of modem German masters, 
at Lepke’s art auction-house in Berlin. It 
was knocked down to the pioture-dealer Blatzer 
for 2,000 marks (£130). 

Tiie number of the Art Journal for February 
is a good one. The late George Mason’s ex¬ 
quisite “ Blackberry Gatherers ” has been 
sympathetically etched by F. M. Regamey, and 
the little account of it in the usually rather 
meagre descriptions headed “Our Illustra¬ 
tions ” is a scrap of true criticism. Mr. 0. 
Cousen’s engraving of Colin Hunter’s “ Their 
Only Harvest” is to be commended. Mr. 
Henry Wallis continues his learned and interest¬ 
ing notes on the new acquisitions of the 
National Gallery; and Mr. F. G. Stephens 
contributes some valuable notes upon the late 
John Linnell. A resume of Mr. Buskin's lecture 
on “Cistercian Architecture” is not the least 
interesting of the contents; but we should have 
preferred a little more of Mr. Buskin and a 
little less of the reporter. 

The veteran Belgian sculptor, Willem Geefs, 
whose death we recorded briefly last week, is 
said to have left the whole of his works at his 
disposal to the istate to found a Geefs-museum. 
This was hardly necessary, for in truth all Bel¬ 
gium forms a museum for the works of this 
powerful artist. Whenever one sees there a 
noble piece of sculpture or a tine statue, it is 
sure to be by Geefs. Since his death—on the 
very day he was buried—his wife, who was of 
the same age as himself, has also succumbed. 
She was very well known as a painter in her 
time, and had taken two medals at the Paris 
Salon. 

We have received a little brochure advocating 
the establishment of a “ Fine Art Fire Insur¬ 
ance Agenoy,” which seems worthy of support. 
Its aim is to provide a certified valuation of 
works of art, with the object, on the one hand, 
of assisting the owners to prove the precise 
amount of their losses in case of destruction by 
fire, and, on the other hand, of protecting insur¬ 
ance offices against the possibility of fraudulent 
claims. It is further suggested that the adop¬ 
tion of such a plan would lead to a reduction in 
the present high rates of premium. 


MUSIC. 

JAHN’S LIFE OF MOZART. 

Life of Mozart. By Otto Jahn. Translated 
from the German by Pauline D. Townsend. 
In 3 vols. (Novello.) 

The appearance of Otto Jahn’s Life of Mozart 
in an English dress is indeed, as Dr. Grove 
says in the Preface which he has written to 
the work, an event in our musical history. 
The author’s own Introduction, addressed to 
Prof. Gustav Hartensteiu, is one of the most 
valuable portions of the three volumes. Many 
biographical notices and Lives of Mozart have 
appeared since the first article in Schlichtegrotl’s 
Nekrolog for 1791, the very year of the com¬ 
poser's death; and Jahu gives a succinct 
account of them all, with a few words of 
comment. F. Rochlitz, the well-known critic, 
wrote a series of articles on Mozart in the 
Allgemeine mutikalische Zei'.ung in 179S-99 ; but 
his statements, supposed to be given on the 
authority of the widow and sister, or as the 
result of his own observation, were found by 


Jahn, on being compared with Mozart’s corre¬ 
spondence, to be false as to time, plaoe, persons, 
and events. Then we have the Biographic IP. 
A. Mozarts, by G. N. von Niseen, who married 
the composer’s widow in 1809, and naturally 
had at his disposal many important document 
and letters. But, though not lacking in patience, 
or in reverence for Mozart’s memory, he dealt 
with his documents in a very summary manner; 
and, influenced by the prejudices of his wife' 
omitted many circumstances of importance to 
the true comprehension of the composer • 
both as man and artist. Otto Jahn (peaks 
of the L'fe of Mozart published by Ed. . 
Holmes in 1815 as most trustworthy, but 
not sufficiently oomplete. Finally, the three 
volumes given to the world in 1837 by - 
Alexander Ulibicheff contain an epitome of the 
history of musio from Guido d’ Arezzo and , 
enthusiastic descriptions of some of Mozart s 
greatest works; but they cannot be regarded 
as a satisfactory biography. Otto Jahn not ‘ 
only studied with the greatest care and dili¬ 
gence all the works of his predecessors, but be 
consulted Mozart’s letters preserved in the 
Mozarteum at Salzburg; he examined the . 
entire collection of original MSS. of printed 1 
and unprinted works in Andrd’a collection, and 
received important aid from Kbchel’s celebrated 
catalogue of Mozart's compositions. He has 
produced a biography wonderful for its com- 
pleteness, for its accuracy, and for the , 
lucidity with which he has arranged the 
immense quantity of material at his disposal. 

Man has an outer and an inner life; and no , 
true biography can deal with the one to the . 
exclusion of the other. Our author tries to 
show how far the creative genius and spiritual 
life of Mozart were influenced by time, place, 
and events. And the chapters are so well 
arranged that the general reader can follow 
without a break Mozart’s romantic history from ; 
the early days when, as a wonder-child, be 
travelled from one European Court to another 
down to the last scene on his death-bed, when, 
only a few hours before he expired, he waa 
trying to sing the “Requiem ” with his friends. 
The parts of tho book treating of purely 
musical matters are very complete. Not only 
does the author thoroughly describe and analyse 
the various works, but gives us much informa¬ 
tion, enabling us to estimate Mozart’s position . 
as a musician with regard to his predecessors 
and his contemporaries. The chapters on 
“ Opera-Seria,” “Oratorio,” “Church and 
Instrumental Music,” aud on other special 
subjects are most instructive. One cannot but 
regret the unsettled and uncomfortable existence - 
led by Mozart. He achieved wonderful things, 
but who can tell what he might have doue - 
had he been more favoured by fortune, had 
he possessed more worldly wisdom, and, by ' 
steady and orderly oonduot, prolonged a life of 
so much importance to musical art ? He wasof r 
a hasty temper, and is in some measure to blame 
for the misfortunes of his life. When twenty - 
years of age, he left Salzburg against the hotter 
judgment of his father; and, again, he went to : 
Faria in 1778 although warned that it was* - 

risky undertaking. For several years after his - 
marriage he was busy as a teacher, and especially 
as a player. “ I believe,” wrote his father in 
1785, “ that, if he has no debts, my son can i 
now lay by two thousand florins.” And yet be ; 
managed to get into trouble, was obliged to 
apply to money-lenders, aud embarked w 
speculations which led to his ruin. He was not 
a vicious man, but soft-hearted, careless, and 
over-generous. His character is well described 
by the celebrated Grimm in a letter written to 
Leopold Mozart, the father, in 1778. We quote 
from it two sentences:— 

"Beat z« treuherzig, pen aotif, tropaiae hattrapefi 
trop peu oooupe dea moyena que peuvent oondni re 
a la fortune. ... Jo lui voudraia pour aa fortune 
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]• mottle moim ds talent, el le doable pins 
d'entregent, et je n'en sonis pee embarrass^.” 

Leopold Mozart was a shrewd and practical 
man, who sacrificed his time and money, nay, 
his whole life, to the interests of his children, 
Wolfgang and Marianne. He was always ready 
with advioe—generally good advioe; but we 
cannot help Slinking that he was a little 
too opinionative and dictatorial. It must, 
however, be remembered that, if he ever 
erred in judgment, it was entirely from over¬ 
anxiety. He loved his children and was be¬ 
loved by them. But, if we can Bpy faults in 
Mozart and his father, it must be owned that 
the former was not a favourite of fortune. “ I 
assure your Highness,” said Mozart to the 
Elector Maximilian in 1777, “ that I should do 
honour to Munich.” “No doubt, no doubt,” 
was the answer, “ but there is no vacancy.” In 
1781 the Archbishop of Salzburg dismissed 
him from his service with the harsh words, “ I 
will have nothing more to do with such a 
wretched fellow.” In 1782 he obtained a 
triumph with his “Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail,” and again in 1786 with “ Figaro ; ” yet 
the Emperor of Austria only appointed him 
as “ private musician,” with the small salary 
of 800 florins. He received his pay, but was 
given no opportunity of producing any im¬ 
portant work. “ Too much for what I do, too 
little for what I oould do,” said the disappointed 
composer. October 29, 1787, was a memorable 
day in his life. “Don Giovanni” was pro¬ 
duced at Prague ; but it led him to fame, and 
not to fortuue. In 1791 Mozart died at the early 
age of thirty-five. His funeral (of the third 
class) cost a little over a pound; not a friend 
stood by when the body was consigned, not to 
a grave, but to a common vault; and no stone 
marked the resting-place of one of the greatest 
men which this world ever produced. This was 
the sort of funeral oration pronounced over 
him:—On hearing of his death, a contemporary 
musician (most probably Salieri) said, “ It is 
a pity to lose so great a genius, but a good 
thing for us that he is dead. For if he had 
lived much longer we thould not have earned 
a crust of bread by our compositions.” 

We need not add anything in praise of Jabn’s 
book, for it has long been known as one of the 
greatest value and interest. The English ver¬ 
sion, by Pauline D. Townsend, is excellent; at 
timer, indeed, one almost forgets that it is a 
translation. We have noticed one or two little 
slips, but these can easily be remedied in a second 
edition. There is a note in vol. ii., p. 47, to the 
etiect that Mozart’s music to Noverre's ballet, 
“Les petits Kiens,” has been irrecoverably 
lost. This, however, is not correct: the score 
was discovered about ten years ago in Paris. 
The three volumes contain an engraving from 
Mozart’s portrait in oils, painted at Verona in 
1770; the portrait from the family group in the 
Mozarteum at Salzburg, painted in 1780; an 
engraving of Tischhein’s portrait, painted at 
Mayen ce in 1790; a profile after the Poach 
medallion; and also a portrait of Mozait's 
father, taken from the Salzburg family picture. 
It has been considered necessary to retain only 
three of the nineteen Appendices to the original 
German work. To these three another has been 
added—a classified list of the whole of Mozart’s 
works, according to the complete edition now all 
but finished, with references to the Kochel cata¬ 
logue. J. S. SlIKDLOt'K. 


of showy and effective passages for the wind 
instrument; the fantasia and sonata in 0 
minor, one of Mozart’s noblest compositions 
for the piano, in which one perceives not a 
little of the depth and passion of his great 
successor, Beethoven; the sonata in D, for 
piano and violin; and the string quartett in 
D minor. The performances were all very fine, 
the executants being Mdtne. Neruda, Messrs. 
Bies, Hollander, and Piatti, Mr. C. Halle', and 
Mr. Lazarus. Miss Santley was the vocalist, 
and sang in a refined and pleasing manner “ Voi 
che sapete ” and " Pupille amato ” from “ Lueio 
Silla,” an opera of Mozart’s produced at Milau 
in 1772. 

On Monday evening, January 29, Mozart was 
again represented, by his quartett in B flat. It 
was composed at Vienna in 1790, and is one of 
three dedicated to the King of Prussia. The 
performance was in every way worthy of the 
work; the executants were Mdme. Neruda and 
Messrs. Bies, Hollander, and Piatti. Mdme. 
Frickenhaus, an excellent pianist, made her 
first appearance at these Concerts, and played 
Schumann’s “ Faschingsschwank aus Wien ” 
(op. 26). In three of his pianoforte pieces, this 
composer has given us musical pictures of the 
Carnival; and in the one chosen for this conoert 
he has, to our thinking, most successfully repro¬ 
duced the fun and hubbub and other incidents 
of the popular festival. Mdme. Frickenhaus’s 
reading of the work was somewhat cold, and in 
the finale some of the passages were not perfectly 
clear; but in the earlier movements the pianist 
showed off to advantage her very neat execu¬ 
tion and conscientious playing. She was well 
received, and for an encore played in first-rate 
style Mendelssohn’s “Spinning Wheel.” Mr. 
Santley was the vocalist. The concert con¬ 
cluded with Hheinberger’s interesting pianoforte 
quartett iu E flat, first introduced at these 
Concerts in 1874 by Dr. Biilow. 

Mr. Willing gave his second concert on 
Tuesday evoning last at St. James’s Hull, but 
the performance of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” 
scarcely atoned for the shortcomings of the first 
evening. Everything in this oratorio depends 
upon the Prophet, and, though Mr. Willing had 
two, the result was far from satisfactory. Mr. 
F. King was announced as the Elijah ; but an 
apology was made for him, and, in consequenco 
of hoarseness, he was soon compelled to with¬ 
draw. Mr. J. Sauvage, who was one of the 
audience, came forward and kindly undertook 
to take Mr. King's place; it would not be fair 
to criticise this gentleman’s singing under the 
circumstances, but we may say that it was not 
all that could be desired. The other principal 
vocalists were Miss Anna Williams, Mdme. 
Patey, and Mr. E. Lloyd. There was an absence 
of light and shade both in the ohoral and 
instrumental music, and the general result was 
far from satisfactory; and for all this the 
conductor must, of course, be held responsible, 
for the choir contains good voices, and the 
band, led by Mr. Carrodus, is excellent. Some 
of the choruses, however, were rendered with 
considerable energy, and some of the solos, of 
course with the names mentioned, were well 
interpreted. The quartett “ Cast thy burden ” 
and the trio “Lilt thine eyes” proved a 
success. The solo “ Woe unto them ” was 
carefully sung by Miss J. Boss. The double 
quartett was not angel-like. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

The l‘27th anniversary of Mozart’s birth was 
celebrated last week at the Saturday Popular 
Concerts by a programme entirely devoted to 
his works. It included the beautiful clarionet 
quintett, written and performed at Vienna in 
1789, a work overflowing with melody, and full 


MUSIC NOTE. 

Mdme. Eugene Oswald will give a matinee 
jni<sico7e this afternoon (February 3), at 3 o’clock, 
at 46 Kensington Gardens Square. The vocalists 
announced are Misses Mary Davies, Helen 
Akroyd, and Clara Myers. Mdme. Oswald 
herself will be the pianist, accompanied on the 
violin by Herr Hermann Koenig, and on the 
violoncello by Herr Otto Lew. 


SECOND EDITION of 
MBS. H. WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 

THE ARGOSY, now ready for January. 


THE ABGOSY for February, now ready. 

CONTENTS. 
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W. SATCHELL & CO.’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Just ready, medium 8vo, cloth, pp. 432, price 15s. 


BIBLIOTHECA PISCATOBIA: a Catalogue of Books on Angling, the 

Fisheries, and Fish Culture, with Biographical Notes and an Appendix of Citations touching on Angling and 
Fis hin g from old English Authors. By THOMAS WESTWOOD and THOMAS BATCH El.L. 
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Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, prico Cs. 

A BALLAD of the ROAD, and other Poems. By 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 

IN the COUNTRY. By the Rev. M. G. Watkins. 

Imp. lCmo, elegant covor, price 3s. 

ROUND a POSADA FIKE : Spanish Legends. 

MiDDLEMORE. Profusely illustrated. “ 

Demy 8vo, paper cover, price Is. 

THE NEW CRUSADES: a Vision and a Warning. 

“A startling prophecy.”— Globe. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, prico 8s. 


By May Probyn. 
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BELCARO: Essays on Aesthetics. 


By VERNON LEE, 

Ai.thor of “ Studies in Italy,” &c. 


Contknts: The Book and its Title-The Child in the Vatican—Orpheus and Eurydicc—Faustus and Helena—Chapel- 
,ster Kreisler—Cneruhino—In Umbria— Kuskinisui—A Dialogue on Poetic Morality—Postscript. 


“ Clever ami exprescive, MiUio mid brilliant, uu<l evincing luuoli grasp of 
ntind und of the subject UtHlxl. ... Ino product uf a remutK.l) y 
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Mr. Uuskin. ’—A Uuiut.it in. 
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kinds, ul plcasniii mid healthy mental caerci-.e ; und it is inler-peroei wiili 
kiit.li peiled nine sketches of scenery and pnsauge* ul so much cloquauee 
that u is u literary treat lu read it.”— Academy. 
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STUDIES OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

IN ITALY. 

By VERNON LEK. 

Co.-ITESTS; The Arcadian Acii'lemy—The ilu..ical Life—j.tiastitsio aud t!ic Opera—The Comedy ol Maisks-Goldom 
aud the Keuiiatic Coined^—Carlo tioizi ulid tile Veaeuttu l uiry Cuuieoy. 


•* ilr. Vcrtiuu Lee has writteu uue ol tho most lasematiug books that it 
has been our good lUnune to meet with lur a very long unit-. ... A 
siugumrly Ueiighiiu. aud very able Volume.’ — en nnnour lie View. 

*• ihesu * etnUics ‘ f hvW a witlc range ul knowledge ot lue sut-jeei, precise 
invest.gulivii, abundant power ot iiiuniration, und lienlthy cuihuviasui. 
the Siyiu ut willing is cultivated, neutiy uujusted, aud in.ukediy clever ; n 
lias a ttiluin niiuioity lo llie Blyies ul ulhev uealnetie wnt.-is of iheduy, 
louibiuii g two might B«y by way ul lunicaiiuiij soiuetli.ng ul Mi. Weu- 
inure aim uf >IIS. 1’uUUun, Wdh a opice of Air. 1'ater, and aiivllier Kpiee ul 
Mr. bvviuburne, , . . Uu tho whole, it can bo Ootdiaiiy reeuiuuieudeu 


as treating ua iuipvrtuut und liulo-kuowu theiue with couspikUuu- 
HUilny.-~.il/icnui.uin. 

‘ Much detail In musieni and drumatic matters may bo pleasantly 
learned irviu other pails ul Vornuii Leo s Volume. —Out urdwj At the w. 

“ Mr. Lee lias brought tv his subject a great amuuui ol curious aud rr- 
couvite Kurmng. . . . 1 lio skaiui 01 ..Kiusia.io s life is partim,..! i,> 

worthy oirviu.uk. iir. Leo throws pn-my vl viguur uml colour into i.,* 
pori 1 an ure. llis style has u eoiluiu ivbuiiuusS, wuiie his crilieisui is ultvi. 
jiui and eveu suhi.e.’’—O/actu tor. 


Indispensable to the Student of Local and Family History. 

THE BOOK OF BRITISH TOFOURAPHY. 

By J. [I*. ^ANLEKSOJS (oi tho Library, Britiah Aluscuin). 

Medium bvo, clotli, gilt top, price 2ba .; Largo Paper, Ato, bOn, 

llic Book of liillhh Topography ’ is ol a kind which rvjviets llio been pub.isliv-d ou thu local histury ol tho United Kingdom. 

■ 01 at. pursues who have Iv u.. with bvvhs ; iho kTnu wheiu u writer can BpeuK Wdh evMUdenev; of Us cuinviuluuess aud aceuiuv. ” 


“‘The Kook of liillhh Topography ’ is ol a kind which njuict'A llio 
litvrli 01 ai. pursues Whv have Iv u<> with bvvks , the kTnu nliuiuu writer 
Vwiiuuvii.il> tv Iuku a suljvct wnivh no knows lliviougiuy, wliuli is iivhui* 
limy luut.ivuabiu, and w i.icn, il n-.nu.u.i properly, Uuui l lull tv be a 
Unciui Cvuiiibul.ou, 11 uuu to nleraturu, at uuy’ rule tv ilio i-Lia vl mm*. 
which inuk(s uivi uluru p.sMvn. . . . .u>. Auuersuu minuaici iuc 
lmiohur vl lil> uliWirS ul SvUIUlill. g u»u 14, « 0. '—OutUiuuy li-.Vli.IV, 

“ lew UiUtivgi.ipnivB are uuapu-d to be utvre praciicm v serviceable Iv 
MU UlCl-tlVr puoilC lliuU All. .klului SVU s. . . . 1 ho CHLelnU v a.Uu «i 

such u compibd-vu Iv the tvpvgraphur und aiilii|uaiy w .u uc upparmt ut 
uu- e. . . • Lullin'no . . an immense number ut minor piunicui,v..i 

W illed llio lopogi uphual tmiuirur u ulliw llkeiy lu hear vl wnuuul tin: i.iu 
suvii a CMluivguu .Ur. 'Mof.isun's. . . . ilia diligence and accu.»c.> 

uiu huyund uu piaisc.”—/Ihwtruteil L -ndon .>, ii:i. 

* lbe work will l>« vl v«iue lu llio mn -unl ail iho world over. It wi. 
e .able him to ulscover the name of every iuiportaul volume which nuk 


been pubiishud on ihu local history ol the United Kingdom. . . . \Y, 

euu Bpcuh wdh cvMiuiuncu ut its cviupiuleucss aud accuiuu.t 

, a\uUS Uhtl (JUCl let 

• A book ol groat importance to tup igrupners and arcuuevivoisis. . . . 

Uoauitiu.-y printed aim gvt up. ’—Ocvtamun. 

*' fins ulira appears iv nave beuu made with much skiil and care, mni i 
pusses* u glout Imurcsl and Value tor eunvctvra aud dOroriabs lu the lm«ii 
elates.' —dMiincUrt Ltotury JuUritul. 

" iir. Anderson has dune a good work exceedingly well. . . . L>ow 
(O tho present Lute there lias been Uu easy melhvn ul •eainlug What lliu.o l. 
dready III print about ally p.aeo lu UrilMlll. . . . fjy lur tue bust cau 
vguu that has ever Owen piovibccd.' — .ii/tvnueunt. 

“Il is nut likeiy that very mu h will have to be added to this cntalv, u.. 

. . A solid coi.triOuiiuii to Oiutivgraphv, arranged wall udm iu.. 

ueihvd .”—Jouruui uj the it/ iht/i AiX/Mio.Ujtcui Assucuulurr. 


T111111) EDI T1 O X. 

HY LIFE AS AN ANGLER. 

By WILLIAM HENDERSON, 

Author oi tho '* I'uik-jLuio ol Luo AorrUorn couiitica.” 

Crown 8vo, with Autotyi-o Eorunit uiid i welve h'ull.pu-o llluatruuonb, eu^iuvcd 1-y Edmund Evans. 
CioUi, lop utlgo gilt, |>ricu to. ou. 


“ Tlie plcusures, tho Iticiidsiiipt, raid thu rxp.riencu gained by liny yens 
of angling hr siu.un and llvul uiu lold Willi spun and abundance of 
interesting Uuiuil in till* l>vvk. . . . C.u.ir in mj 10 and free ir.nn ihe 

vuigaiity, siaug, ami into i|dvtali.ii winch uishguru so many n.ighng 
b-ua.s. . . . Uiu pub ishers are until.ud to credit l..r ihu excehcnl 

priuLiug and the stunt paper and the- dainty wuutlculs Which an.rn iho 
Volume. . . . inure ,o no modem bvvk i.hvut auglit g winch c uid h. 

pul iu the hands vf uhiu-r novice vr veicrau wuh greater ciin..ccs ut cliarm* 
lug bum a.iku. It Indus a cvpivus slvro of ihivruuitivii and unecdviu, and 
it Heels iu every page Us authors kind heart, ripe experience, aud suUnd 
Hess of judgment. Like Aucope, iu a Uuvk which Mr. lluiidvisvil, iu cniil- 
in.-n with ad anglers, ruusi reveicucc, we close this deligldiui volume witii 
the words, *1 assure you, >lr. 1'iscaior, 1 now part with you luil of gmd 
IhougiUa, uot ouly of yourself, but your recroatiuu.’ . I i/temu u>n. 


"If our reader* ure not tlsln-riiicu liny will uuverllichst find him,... 
rvw.tid n, thu genera, mailer, dvciy and ihuugiaiul, with which lue uumvi 
ms uivui.niij, ms story ui it«u-Muo nlc.'— opt timur. 

“A lively uud pictures^uo colle-ctiou of scattered experiences/* 

Huiuruuy lit new. 

** I he iKuairutiou* display a high degree uf artistic merit." 

l‘ull Mull Gazette. 


"Gives many capitul accounts of sport. . . 
iou tv the evituetor's library. —Aictd. 


An iudispeusahle addi- 


*' A volume lu which luxurious typography nml the amenities of nrlLlic 
illustration ure by uu means unWurtiiny expeudod."— Daily Tiltyraph. 
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By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., C.S.I. 
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Royal flvo, cloth, <3 13s. Ud.; paper wrappers, £3 10s. 

AN INDEX to 
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of tho Chicago Public Library. 
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THE INDIAN EMPIRE: 
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A BRIEF HISTORY of the 
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LITERATURE. 

A Eistory of Latin Literature, from Ennius 

to Boethius. By George Augustus Simcox. 

In 2 vols. (Longmans.) 

Is these days of magazine articles it is re¬ 
freshing to meet with a student who can 
derote the labour and energy requisite for 
completing a work of this description. And 
when the school of English scholarship has 
taken for its motto the advice of the younger 
Pliny, to read multum, but not multa, it is a 
real delight to meet with an English scholar 
who does not derote himself to one favourite 
author, but who ranges through the whole 
broad field of Latin literature, and is equally 
familiar with the least known authors as with 
the standard writers of the Augustan age. 

Ur. Simcox tells us that his original aim 
was to do something towards making Latin 
literature intelligible and interesting as a 
whole to the cultivated laity who might like 
to realise its literary worth, whether they 
read Latin or no. In this encyclopaedic effort 
he has endeavoured to omit nothing, and has 
even given summaries of authors whose whole 
works are lost, and of whom we should know 
nothing but for fragments quoted by gram¬ 
marians and notices by other authors whose 
works have survived. To this attempt at 
absolute completeness I have found but one 
exception. Quintus Curtius—an historian of 
the Augustan age, whose Latinity is almost 
equal to that of Caesar, and whose Life of 
Alexander, together with that of Arrian (an 
almost contemporary Greek author), is the 
best authority we possess for his marvellous 
conquest of Asia—is, with the exception of a 
slight and unfair remark in the second 
volume, left without notice, a singular omis¬ 
sion in an account of Latin literature which, 
as far as my own reading goes, appears to be 
otherwise absolutely complete. 

In a work which contains a detailed 
criticism and a summary of all the works 
of one great ancient literature, it is diffi¬ 
cult to select points for consideration that 
can be fairly discussed within the limits 
of the Academy. Classifying Mr. Simcox’s 
labours under the broad heads of Poetry, 
Oratory, History, and General Literature, 

I think that it is in the last field that 
Mr. Simcox has succeeded best. The sum¬ 
maries he has given of Petronius Arbiter, 
Apuleins, and the elder Pliny are perfect 
in their way; and a modern reader unac¬ 
quainted with Latin may obtain from this 
book everything except its indecency that is 
worth knowing of Petronius’ singular descrip¬ 
tion of manners in the time of Nero, of the 
Golden Ass of Apuleins, and of the Natural 
History of the elder Pliny, probably the most 


laborious student of universal knowledge, after 
Aristotle, in the ancient world. The sum¬ 
mary of the thirty-seven books of Natural 
History, in half as many pages, is a sin¬ 
gularly skilful specimen of such work, and 
gives in a really interesting manner an epitome 
of the vast farrago of curious knowledge col¬ 
lected by its author. 

In Mr. Simcox’s notice of the Roman Drama 
his account of Terence is excellent, and the 
judgment put on his plays correct. But this 
cannot be said of Plautus. The English 
reader, after mastering all that Mr. Simcox 
has to say of that true child of Comedy, 
would be unaware that he might fairly be 
classed with Aristophanes, Shakspere, and 
Moliere as one of the greatest comic geniuses 
our world has known. The plays of Terence 
represent Greek life modified by Roman 
manners. The better plays of Plautus 
represent human nature at large, with a 
breadth of comic power only to bo equalled 
by the great men I have named. The 
Captivi has been justly selected by Lessing 
as the most perfect model in antique literature 
of the art of dramatic plot and denoument ; 
but Mr. Simcox, while he acknowledges it 
to be perhaps Plautus’ highest flight, finds it 
tame, and takes no notice of the marvellous 
perfection of its construction. He alludes to 
the “ riotous merriment ” of the Amphitruo, 
and that is all he has to say for scenes which 
would challenge laughter under the ribs of 
death, and are not to be surpassed in comic 
power even by Shakspere’s fat knight. 

It is this absence of enthusiasm which, if it 
makes Mr. Simcox generally a judicious critic, 
detracts from the merit of his appreciation of 
Latin poetry. His review of the Latin poets 
is thorough and absolutely complete. There 
are no omissions, and the modern reader may 
obtain as fair an idea of such neglected 
authors as Calpurnius and the writer of the 
Panegyric on Piso as of the authors of the 
Augustan age. Mr. Simcox gives a careful 
epitome of Lucretius’ poems, and an equally 
elaborate account of the Astronomikon of 
Manilius. A modern reader unacquainted 
with both would hardly gather that one was 
a greater poet than the other. In an amusing 
criticism of Mr. Browning, Mr. Austin declares 
that he is the real M. Jourdain, who has been 
writing prose all his life without knowing it. 
Certainly Manilius is the M. Jourdain of the 
Augustan era. A part of his poem is a table 
of vulgar fractions ingeniously fitted into 
verse. Mach of Lucretius’ great poem is 
also prose written in verse; but, though Mr. 
Simcox makes allusions to the fact that 
Lucretius is sometimes a poet, the modern 
reader, after mastering his account of the 
De rerum natura, may have a confused 
idea about its philosophy, but would be quite 
unaware of the fact that the poem contains 
some of the most glorious poetry in the Latin 
language. 

Mr. Simcox has, of course, nothing new to 
say on Vergil and Horace, but he gives a 
thoroughly fair and appreciative account of 
each, especially of the latter, who is clearly 
one of his favourites. His criticism of the 
elegiac poets, their contemporaries, is not 
equally satisfactory. He is not quite fair to 
Propertius; and to Ovid, the greatest story¬ 
teller in verse of all antiquity, he is absolutely 


unjust. He acknowledges his skill as a 
narrator in the Metamorphoses, of which he 
gives one of his excellent summaries; but, as 
he acknowledges in his Preface, he has no real 
sympathy with the master of elegiac verse. 
Pace Mr. Ellis, I might give up to him that 
the Ibis is a tedious poem, but when he talks 
of the Fasti as uninteresting, and the Tristia 
and the Letters from Pontus as positively 
dull, I can only characterise the remark as 
the aberration of a generally fair judgment 
warped by some singular prejudice. I should 
myself class the Tristia as among the most 
interesting poems of antiquity that have come 
down to us. They are the first examples of 
purely subjective poetry in literature; and, 
though objective poetry demands for success 
a far higher order of genius, good subjective 
poetry is generally more in accordance with 
the modern mind, and in the Tristia Ovid 
employed the introspection so common to 
modern art, which Shelley has crystallised into 
an aphorism 

“ Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong ; 

They learn in suffering what they teach in song.” 

Of the post-Augustan poets, Mr. Simcox is 
equally (if not more) unjust to Lucan. When 
we remember that this young noble in the Court 
of Nero died at twenty-seven, we may fairly set 
down the Pharsalia as the greatest continuous 
poem ever written at such an age. One may 
number on one’s fingers the great efforts of 
epic genius that surpass it. With the Iliad, 
the Odyssey, the Aeneid, Paradise Lost, and 
the Divine Comedy the tale is told; and for 
such a work, although he acknowledges 
Lucan’s genius, Mr. Simcox has not a word 
of praise or sympathy. Everyone would 
confess that the republican spirit of the poem 
is absolutely artificial, and that the great 
Caesar is treated throughout with ludicrous 
depreciation, while not even Lucan’s genius 
can raise Magnus into a real hero. Bat 
genius, the power of the enchanter's wand, is 
there, and seizes the reader with an absorbing 
interest that cannot be shaken off. There 
are scenes of lurid grandeur in the Pharsalia 
not to be surpassed in the whole range of 
literature, ancient or modem; and, according 
to Mr. Simcox, such a poem is merely 
deolamation in verse, and incorrectly told 
history. He seems almost to award the 
preference to the Punica of Silius Italicns, a 
correctly written, but the dullest and most 
tedious, epic of that epic-produoing era. The 
enforced leisure of a voyage from India 
enabled me once to read through its seven¬ 
teen books, but I have never reverted to them; 
while the Pharsalia of Lucan and, in a less 
degree, the Thebaid of Statius and the Argon- 
autikon of Valerias Fiaocus appear to me to 
be most unjustly neglected, belonging as they 
do to the class of great poetical works of 
which the very instinct has been lost in modern 
times. The nineteenth century has no time 
for epics; and, while the modern school of 
poets confine themselves to mental analysis 
and feminine prettinesses, the age has pro¬ 
duced nothing, except LordLytton’s neglected 
poem. King Arthur, which in manly vigour 
and direct action can compare either with the 
Thebaid or Valerius Flaccus’ great fragment. 

I am pleased to find that Mr. Simcox is jus- 
to the true poetry to be found in the Argont 
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autikon, and even awards to Valerius the high 
praise of preferring his fragment to the 
finished work of Apollonius Rhodius, a dis¬ 
tinction with which I am not disposed to 
quarrel, though I should place the Alexandrian 
epic above all the poetry of the present era. 

It is difficult to find Mr. Simcox wanting 
in completeness. I have referred already to 
his summary of the Panegyric on Piso, in 
reading which I had remarked the omission of 
the singular allusion to his skill in chess. 
But in another reference to this little-read 
poem Mr. Simcox has remarked that the 
writer has quite as much to say of Piso’s 
distinction as a chess-player as upon his 
industry as an advocate (vol. ii., p. 126). 
The following are the very curious lines re¬ 
ferred to; and, though in Facciolati, and I 
believe generally among scholars, the descrip¬ 
tion is supposed to refer to the Eoman game 
of Latrunculi, Mr. Simcox is quite right, as 
every chess-player will acknowledge, in 
calling it chess, as there is really no other 
game to which the verses are applicable :— 

“ Sod tibi quis non terga dedit ? quis te dure cessit. 
Calculus? aut quis non peri turns perdidit hos- 
tem ? 1 

Mille modis ncies tun dimicat: file petentem 
bum fugit, ipso rnpit 1 : longo vonit iilo reccssu 
Uui stetit in speculis 3 : liio so comniittore rixue 
Audi t, ct in prnodam Tcnicntem dooipit hostern . 4 
Anoipitos subit ilic morns, similisquo lijruto 
Obligat ipse duos 3 : hie acl maiora movotiu*, 
lit citus ct fraotit prorumpat in agniinamandra, 
Clausaquc doiecto populetur rnacniu vallo . 6 ” 

1 His sacrifices were always sound. 3 He 
understands defensive attack. 3 He is a 
master of check by discovery. 4 He can lay 
a bait for the unwary. 3 He knows the force 
of a coup de repos, and of a fork. 6 He 
knows how to break up his enemy's game, 
and to rout thoroughly the closest and stoutest 
defence. Every one of these manoeuvres is 
applicable to the modern game of chess; two 
of them, 3 and 5 , could not by any possibility 
belong to the game of Latrunculi. Unless, 
therefore, the passage is an interpolation, 
which has never been suggested, the poem 
must be a forgery, palmed upon the learned 
by some scholar at the revival of learning. 
The first allusion to chess, in any known 
author, is to be found in Anna Commenas 
Alexias, the Greek account of the First 
Crusade, when the game of chess was intro¬ 
duced into Europe. It is an absolute im¬ 
possibility that the game could have been 
practised at the Court of Nero. 

My own predilection has led me to dwell at 
such length on Mr. Simcox’s treatment of the 
Latin poets that space fails to do justice to 
the rest of his work. His account of the 
Latin historians is equally complete, with the 
single exception concerning Quintus Curtius 
already referred to. He places, and I think 
with justice, Caesar in the front rank, the 
pellucid clearness of whose style and nar¬ 
rative it would be impossible to overpraise. 
He gives an admirable account of Livy, and 
reduces Sallust to his true position ; but he is 
absolutely unjust to Tacitus, and (as in the 
case of Lucan) utterly fails to appreciate the 
sombre splendour of that exceptional narrator 
of exceptional times. His judgment of Am- 
mianns, the last great Latin historian of the 
time of Julian, is admirable; and the quaint 
Latinity of a Greek at the close of the fourth 
century does not deter him from appreciating 
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the sterling merits of his work. There is no 
doubt that in history the Romans were far 
inferior to the Greeks. Caesar and his fol¬ 
lower Hirtius have left us an admirable 
military history. Livy is an interesting com¬ 
piler, more polished, but certainly not equal 
to the rugged Polybius; and Tacitus alone, 
whom Mr. Simcox studiously depreciates, is a 
really great and original genius. 

Mr. Simcox continues his account of Latin 
literature to the Christian writers at the 
close of the sixth century. Here we leave 
him, with an expression of our respect for his 
unwearied industry and the genuine enthu¬ 
siasm that could alone have carried him 
through so laborious a work. I can only add 
that carefully prepared chronological tables 
add greatly to the value of his volumes as 
books of reference. 

James Hines Minchin. 


Shalcspeare’s Historical flays. Roman and 
English ; with Revised Text, Introductions, 
and Notes Glossarial, Critical, and Histori¬ 
cal. By Charles Wordsworth. Vol. I. 
(Blackwood.) 

In this volume, in which appear “ Coriolanus,” 
“Julius Caesar,” “Antony and Cleopatra,” 
and “ King John,” will be found much well- 
directed labour of a skilled and thoughtful 
Shakspere scholar. The glossarial notes in 
the margin are models of brevity; the his¬ 
torical and critical notes (exclusive of those 
on the text) are full of knowledge and 
suggestion. All the wants of a young reader 
have been carefully considered. The volume 
is pleasant to hold; and the page, though 
somewhat broken up by references to the 
side-notes and hind-notes, is pleasant to read. 

The edition aims at something lying between 
such selections as those by Kean and by 
Kemble, in which plays are cut down to a 
two-hours’ reading, and the “ Household ” or 
“Family” Shaksperes, from which nothing 
has been omitted except what the editor may 
have looked on as prejudicial to morals. 
Bishop Wordsworth would relieve Shakspere 
of his obscurities, his redundancies, his bom¬ 
bast, his slip-shod diction, his far-fetohed 
images, his quibbles devoid of wit, and 
present him “as a model of literary excel¬ 
lence.” He would do for Shakspere what 
Shakspere might be expected to do for him¬ 
self if he were now alive, and were a bishop 
of the Scottish Episcopal Church. We almost 
expect to see the creator of Falstaff and 
Touchstone enter in knee-breeches, apron, and 
shovel-hat. But the editor causes us needless 
alarm in his candid Preface. He actually 
lets out but little of Shakspere’s life-blood, 
and, indeed, deals as nicely in his opera¬ 
tions as a barber who, having asked the 
question, “ Much off, sir ? ” and received the 
answer, “ Only a little,” niggles with his 
scissors at stray hairs upon the nape. We 
do not know that there is any real 
good attained by the omission of four 
lines from “ Julius Caesar ” and eight lines 
from “ Antony and Cleopatra,” but certainly 
if there be any loss it cannot be much. 
Nine-tenths of the editor’s work deserves 
unqualified praise; one-tenth is the work (in 
a strictly editorial sense) of “ a bold, bad 
man.” Bishop Wordsworth is a presumptuous 


emender of the text; he is afflicted by the 
irregularity of Shakspere’a verse, and reforms 
it by altering, transposing, or inserting words 
at pleasure, the result being what Mrs. Mala- 
prop terms “ a nice derangement of epitaphs.” 
The dramatic pause expressing surprise or 
sudden emotion, or accompanying a change of 
speakers, and leaving a gap in the verse (a 
gap through which we feel the wind of passion 
and of song), is valueless to Bishop Words¬ 
worth’s ear; and the gap is at times neatlv 
blocked with some doll, inanimate word. It 
is true the offences are not very frequent, 
and all, or nearly all, are faithfully acknow¬ 
ledged. Again, where a needful omission 
has been effected, the editor sometimes 
patches the rent with a new piece which 
makes the garment worse. Antony, an old 
lion grown full of rage, enters suddenly and 
sees Thyreus with his lips to Cleopatra's 
hand; tooth and olaw showing under the 
thundercloud of leonine mane, Antony bursts 
on the envoy, and, while the wretched man is 
hustled off to be whipped, the wronged lover, 1 
still in a quiver of fury, turns to Cleopatra:— 

“ I found yon u a morsel oold upon , 

Dead Caesar’s trencher; nay, you were a fragment 
Of Cneiiu Pompey’a; betide*—” 

besides worse shames now hissed out by 
Antony in his rage. But Bishop Words- , 
worth’s Antony can be temperate and furious 
in a moment— 


“nay, you were a frsgmsa 
Of Cnelus Fompey’s; besides —but / forbear." 


Bishop Wordsworth’s critic also must forbear 
and only breathe in an undertone the words 
of Hamlet when he censures those actors who 
speak what is not set down for them—“ That's 
villainous.” 

The omissions of four lines from “ Julius 
Caesar” and eight from “Antony and 
Cleopatra” are exclusive of those made “on 
the score of delicacy.” Of course there is 
place for a School or Household Shakspere 
'rginibus puerisque. Falstaff must not 
cuddle Doll Tearaheet (though it goes to our 
heart that he must not) ; Mercutio must not 
sully the vestal mind of that ancient lady 
the Nurse with his mischievous vivacities; 
Timon must rail against Athenian vice within 
set bounds; Hamlet must cease to afflict 
Ophelia with his acrid jests, and the distracted 
girl must not ramble so piteously through 
disordered byways of the brain. There 
must, in a word, be a sacrifice of dramatic 
truth and beauty. In his School Shakespere 
Mr. Hudson speaks well of the duty of pre¬ 
serving free from spot or blemish the sacred 
intercourse of teacher and pupil. But there 
is an immodesty of prudery which, when 
detected, ought to be courageously exposed- 
I wish it were possible to acquit Bishop 
Wordsworth of this. A maternal flourish of 
Volumnia in “ Coriolanus,” I. iii. 42-45 
(Globe ed.), surely need not have been 
omitted “ on the score of delicacy.” 0r 
must we avert our eyes not only from Hecuba 
suckling her baby warrior, but from all 
tenderest pictures of motherhood where the 
Madonna holds the divine infant to her 
breast? In one of the noblest speeches of 
perhaps the noblest of Shakspere’s women, 
occurs a word whioh is also found in the 
parable of the Prodigal Son, and which 
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remains unchanged in the Revised New 
Testament. “Dwell I," asks Portia of her 
huiband— 

“ Dwell I bnt in the inbnrbs 
Of year good pleasure? If it be no more, 
Portia is Bratus’ harlot, not his wife.” 

And the dosing word “ wife ” is echoed by 
' Brutus in his impassioned response 

" You are my true and honourable wife, 

As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart.” 

Now mark how the Wordsworthian Portia 
chooses to express herself:— 

“If it be no more 

Portia it not to Brutus his true spouse.” 

“Harp? Harp? Lyre?” old Bowyer would 
exclaim to the poetio school-boy, S. T. C.; 
“pen and ink, boy, you mean. Muse, boy. 
Muse ? Your nurse’s daughter, you mean.” 
“Spouae, Bishop, Spouse?” we are tempted 
to cry; “ wife, you mean.” “ John Gilpin’s 
spouse add to her dear,” but not the wife of 
Brutus. “ 0 hound of Crete, think’st thou 
my spouse to get eo shouts Pistol, but it 
is of “ the quondam Quickly,” not of Cato’s 
daughter, that he rants. Unhappily, some¬ 
thing worse remains. To test her constancy, 

1 the stoic Roman matron had given herself a 
voluntary wound—“ here,” she says, “ in the 
thigh.” Can it be believed that Bishop 
Wordsworth alters the text, and reads, “ See, 
hrcths gash" ! Surely the murder of this 
cobleat scene must afflict the editor’s dreams. 

; I cannot but think of him as rising nightly 
: in slnmbery agitation, throwing a gown about 
him, unlocking his closet, taking forth 
• Shakspeare't Historical Plays (Blackwood ; 

- 1883), tod rubbing p. 165, with the words 
“Out,damned spot, out I say;—No more 
o’ that, my lord, no more o’ that.” There¬ 
for*, I utter no reproach. But it troubles me 
to think where young Harry will wear his 
mines in “ King Henry IV.; ” and I sorrow- 
j folly anticipate that the pretty swashbuckler, 
j Boalind, in “ As You Like it” (for Comedies 
i M< 1 Tragedies are to follow) will carry her 

■, «ort]».axe “ upon her-arm.” 

, Let not the reader run away with the 
impression that the book is a bad one. 
Though marred by some serious faults, it is an 
r excellent book, which may be heartily recom¬ 
mended to those for whose use it is desigued. 

Edwabd Dowden. 


History of the Pacific States of North 
America. By Hubert Howe Bancroft. 
Yol. I.—Central America, 1501-30. (San 
Francisco: A. L. Bancroft; London: 
- Trubner.) 

. ^ author of The Native Paces of the 
Pacific States, published in 1875-76, Mr. 
' Bincroft had already established his reputa¬ 
tion as one of the most learned and industrious 
historians of the present day. But com- 
■ prehenaive in scope and exhaustive in treat¬ 
ment as that work certainly was, it formed, 
alter all, little more than a general intro- 
' auction to the magnificent scheme of which 
w * have here a first instalment. Should the 
*nter be spared to complete this stupendous 
undertaking, as briefly set forth in the 
P reface, he will have accomplished probably 
‘he moat colossal literary achievement of 
the nineteenth century. For he purposes to 


deal with the history of all the North 
American Pacific States in not less than 
five-and-twenty large octavo volumes of at 
least seven hundred pages each. By “ Pacific 
States ” he understands 

“the immense territory bordering on the 
western ocean from Alaska to Darien, and 
including the whole of Mexico and Central 
America . . . stretching almost from pole to 
equator, and embracing within its limits nearly 
one-twelfth of the earth’s surface.” 

The space allotted to the several political 
divisions within this vast area is shown in the 
subjoined preliminary scheme, which, how¬ 
ever, as the work progresses, may be subject 
to some slight modification:—Vols. i.-iii., 
Central American States (Nicaragua, Guate¬ 
mala, Costa Rica, &c.); iv.-xi., Mexico 
Proper with New California; xii., New 
Mexico and Arizona; xiii.-xix., California; 
xx., Utah and Nevada; xxi.-xxii., Oregon ; 
xxiii., Washington, Idaho, and Montana; 
xxiv., British Columbia; xxv., Alaska. It 
may perhaps be impertinent to venture 
an a priori opinion on this arrangement; but 
many will probably feel inclined to think 
that an undue amount of space has been 
assigned to California. Notwithstanding the 
great ethnological and geological interest of 
this region, it seems scarcely entitled to seven 
whole volumes, while all the Central American 
States, with their complex political relations, 
their Maya, Quiche, Veragua, and other 
interesting native cultures, are disposed of in 
three. 

The volumes are promised in Messrs. 
Triibner’s prospectus at what might at first 
sight appear the rather alarming “ rate of 
three or four per year until the completion of 
the work.” But such rapid progress will not 
seem inconsistent with thoroughness of work¬ 
manship when it is stated that to this 
all-absorbing subject Mr. Bancroft has un¬ 
shrinkingly devoted all his time and energies 
and rare faculty for literary labour ever since 
the year 1869. During these fourteen years, 
apart from the preliminary publication of the 
four volumes devoted to The Native Races, he 
has been exclusively engaged in collecting, 
sifting, arranging, and digesting a prodigious 
amount of materials, all bearing directly or 
indirectly on the great work of his life. 
Since the publication of The Native Races, 
as many as fifteen thousand volumes have 
been added to an already copious library, the 
additions including original documents of all 
sorts, copies from public and private archives, 
the whole of Mr. E. G. Squier’s MSS. bearing 
on the subject, some valuable materials from 
the Maximilian and Ramirez collections, and 
gleanings from Spanish and other European 
sources. 

By such an embarras de riclicsses most 
writers might feel somewhat encumbered, 
if not quite overwhelmed. But the first 
volume, which carries the history of the 
Central American States no farther than 
the year 1530, gives abundant proof that 
Mr. Bancroft is nowhere over-weighted 
by the immense load of his materials. The 
style and general treatment even show a 
distinct improvement on that of The Native 
Races. There is, so to say, less timidity, 
more buoyancy, greater breadth and grasp of 
the subject in hand, as if the writer had 


gained more confidence in himself from 
a further and more exhaustive stndy of 
the details. This confidence is naturally 
strengthened by a remarkable singleness of 
purpose, an absence of prejudice, an in¬ 
stinctive repugnance to hasty generalisation, 
and that dislike of abstract theorising so 
conspicuous in his previous writings. Slight 
traces may, perhaps, here and there be detected 
of a certain unconscious partisanship, generally 
in favour of the aborigines as against the 
“ conquistadores,” or of the Spaniard as 
against the “ Anglo-Saxon.” But this is 
probably due to that exoessive desire to be 
absolutely impartial which is so often apt to 
defeat itself. It is in any ease compensated 
by many sterling qualities, which promise to 
render this great undertaking as agreeable 
and entertaining as it must necessarily prove 
instructive. 

The encyclopaedic character of the work is 
at once revealed by the list of “ Authorities 
quoted in the History of Central America,” 
prefixed to voL i. This list occupies no 
less than forty-eight closely printed pages, 
and contains upwards of 2,000 separate entries. 
Here is a rich and almost exhaustive bib¬ 
liography of the first section of the subject, 
which will prove of immense value to the 
student of the Central American Statee. 
Something is said in the prospectus about 
“ maps and plans; ” but it is to be hoped that 
the supply will in future be on a somewhat 
more generous scale than in this volume, 
which contains nothing but a meagre map of 
“Darien and Tierra Firme,” beside a few 
microscopio reproductions of the older charts 
and two general plans of early Spanish- 
American towns. But a far more grievous 
defect is the omission of an Index, unless it 
is reserved for a future volume. 

As it would be premature at this stage to 
discuss in detail the subject-matter of the 
work, this preliminary notice may con¬ 
clude with one or two specimens of the 
author’s style and descriptive powers. Alva¬ 
rado’s great victory over the Quich6 King, 
Kicab Tanub, thus concludes:— 

“Relaxing their efforts for a moment, the 
natives were charged by the cavalry with deadly 
result, and were trampled under foot by 
hundreds, and speedily routed. For a league 
they were followed with great havoc, till they 
took refuge in a stronghold of the sierra. By 
pretending flight, however, Alvarado drew them 
from their position to the open plain, and then 
wheeled and fell upon them. The carnage for 
a time was dreadful; the ground was oovered 
with the mangled bodies of the dead and dying, 
and the waters of the Olintepeo ran crimson 
with blood. And henceforth the stream waa 
called Xequiqel, that is to say, River of Blood” 
(p. 63G). 

The final “ pacification ” of Guatemala 
suggests the following remarks• 

“ Henoeforth, conquest, oppression, and destruc¬ 
tion marched hand-in-hand over the country, 
and the result was a national and sooial eolipse 
of the fallen raoes. Their arts and sciences were 
soon forgotten; their architectural skill lost; 
and, from a state of happy development, their 
life, as a nation, was blotted out. To what 
extent the progress of the world would_ have 
been benefited or retarded had the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the American table-lands sur¬ 
vived as integral nations, it is impossible to say; 
but we may question how much the occupation 
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of the oountry by the Spaniards contributed 
toward the general advancement” (p. 703). 

With this may be compared the idyllic 
picture of native society in Cuba and Hayti 
at the time of discovery :— 

“ Never had Nature made, within historic times, 
a paradise more perfect than this Cuba and this 
Hayti that the Genoese had found. Never was 
a sylvan raoe more gentle, more hospitable, than 
that whioh peopled this primeval garden. Naked, 
because they needed not clothing ; dwelling 
under palm-leaves, such being sufficient protec¬ 
tion; their sustenanoe the spontaneous gifts of 
the ever-generous land and sea; undisturbed 
by artificial curbings and corrections, and tor¬ 
mented by no ambitions, their life was a summer 
day, as blissful as mortals can know. It was 
as Bden ; without work they might enjoy all 
that earth oould give. Disease and pain they 
scarcely knew ; only death was terrible. In 
their sooial intercourse they were sympathising, 
loving, and decorous, practising the sublimest 
religious precepts without knowing it, and 
serving Christ far more perfectly than the 
Christians themselves." 

A. H. Keane. 


AN OLD BE8IDENT AT CANTON. 

The Fan-Tcwae at Canton before Treaty Days, 

1825-44. By an Old Resident. (Kegan 

Paul, Trench & Co.) 

If the author of this work were to revisit 
Canton at the present time, he would have 
some difficulty in recognising the scene of 
his former enterprise. The old Factories for 
which he has such a regardful recollection 
have long since disappeared, and have given 
place to a long row of large and comfortable- 
looking houses which now cover the foreign 
settlement at Shameen; the conspicuous 
building known as the Viceroy’s yamun has 
made way for a still more conspicuous French 
cathedral; and the whole aspect of the river 
has completely changed. 

“ It was then crowded with native vessels, in¬ 
cluding those immense coasting junks which 
have now almost entirely disappeared. . . . 
Long tiers of salt junks lined the shore of the 
island of Honam. . . . The number of cargo- 
boats, floating residences, and up-country craft, 
with Government cruisers and flower-boats, was 
prodigious. To these must be added sampans, 
ferry-boats, and quantities of barbers’ boats, 
vendors of every description of food, of clothes, 
of toys, and what would be called household 
requirements if in shops on shore, besides boats 
of fortune-tellers and of theatrical perform¬ 
ances—in short, imagine a city afloat, and it 
conveys a very correot idea of the inoessant 
movement, the subdued noises, the life and 
gaiety of the river.” 

Home of these strange craft may still be 
seen, carrying their yet more strange crews, 
on the Pearl River, but a vast number 
have been elbowed into other channels of 
usefulness by foreign steamers and sailing 
vessels. The large fleets of Government salt- 
and grain-bearing junks are no more, and the 
ordinary coasting junk is rapidly becoming a 
relic of the past. 

In the altered outward life of the people 
is also represented the change which has 
come over the foreign relations of their 
Government. The Fan-kwae, or “foreign 
devils,” were beneath the notice of Peking, 
and were relegated to the care of the Canton 
authorities, who confined them within the 


limits of their Factories, and who took the 
best possible care to secure their personal 
safety by never allowing them to venture 
unprotected beyond the narrow confines 
assigned to them. Their trade, which was 
permitted only on sufferance, was conducted 
through the instrumentality of a small body 
of officially appointed natives, or, as they were 
called, Hong merchants, who were made 
responsible for the behaviour of their foreign 
co-traders in exchange for the very profitable 
monopoly accorded to them. That the for¬ 
tunes made by these men were prodigious 
is sufficiently shown by the fact that when 
Canton was ransomed from attack in 1841 
two of their body contributed upwards of 
£300,000 towards the sum demanded, and 
still remained wealthy men. The only traffic 
whioh was forbidden was that in opium. But 
even this restriction to enterprise was over¬ 
come by the Hong merchants, whose trans¬ 
actions were only temporarily interrupted 

“ on the installation of newly arrived magis¬ 
trates. Then the question of fees arose, but 
was soon Bettled unless the new-comer was 
exorbitant in his demands. ... In due time, 
however, all would be arranged satisfactorily, 
the brokers re-appeared with beaming faces, 
and peace and immunity reigned in the land.” 

But the system of smuggling and corrup¬ 
tion thus inaugurated was by no means 
confined to Canton. Though that was the 
only port where foreign trade was officially per¬ 
mitted, the opium merchants established places 
of call along the coast which were regularly 
visited by vessels carrying the drug. The 
“ Old Resident ” gives an amusing account of 
a voyage he made on an errand of this kind; 
and, as the proceedings at the unauthorised 
ports were a stereotyped farce, this one ac¬ 
count gives a faithful picture of the system. 
As soon as the vessel anchored at Namao the 
Chinese commodore in command at the station 
boarded her and enquired the cause of her 
putting in. To this enquiry the interpreter 
replied that “the vessel, being on her way 
from Singapore to Canton, had been com¬ 
pelled, through contrary winds and currents, 
to run for Namao to replenish her wood and 
water.” In return the commodore produced 
an imperial edict in which it was stated that 
foreign vessels were to.be allowed to put into 
Chinese harbours in case of distress, but that 
as soon as their necessities had been supplied 
they were at once to be sent to sea. Having 
thus cleared his official conscience, he dis¬ 
missed his servants and at once came to the 
point. “ How many chests have you on 
board ? ” he enquired. Two hundred, he was 
told. “ Then came the question of 4 cumsha,’ 
—present; and that was settled on the 
good old Chinese principle of ‘all same 
custom.’ ” The satisfactory result of the 
visit was soon apparent, for no sooner had the 
commodore’s boat left the vessel than mer¬ 
chant junks crowded round for their share of 
the drug. 

Although the advantages gained by the 
treaties are so many and great, and the per¬ 
sonal inconveniences and deprivations under 
the old system were so numerous, there 
is throughout the work of the “ Old 
Resident” a tone of regret at the changed 
order of things. On the whole, the Cantonese 
authorities were indulgent taskmasters; and 


though, among other restrictions, the presence 
of foreign ladies on the sacred soil of China 
was strictly forbidden, the traders appear to 
have found advantages which counterbalanced 
this and all other evils. “ Stolen waters are 
sweet,” and probably the sense that they were 
enjoying preposterous profits from an illicit 
trade contributed to their contentment. 

Robebt K. Douglas. 


The History of Norfolk. Part I. By 

R. H. Mason. (Privately Printed.) 

To attempt the history of such a county as 
Norfolk would at any time have been a serious 
undertaking. To attempt it now that the 
standard of suoh work has risen to a pitch 
undreamt of by our fathers requires a know¬ 
ledge of the subject, or at least a confidence, 
to which very few could attain. Mr. Rye, 
who has made it his special study, and lias 
devoted to it unwearied toil, is confining 
himself to the history of a single Hundred, 
and reminds us that Carthew’s monograph 
on Launditch occupies no less than ten time* 
the space allotted to that Hundred in Blome- 
field’s Norfolk. If this is the scale on which 
local history is henceforth to be written it 
must be out of the power of any one writer 
to compile a History of the county. 

We are not told what special qualifications 
Mr. Mason possesses for his arduous task, 
and it is to be hoped that his somewhat 
naive confession—“ I shall of course avail 
myself largely of Blomefield’s very valuable 
volumes ’’—does not imply that he purposes 
to follow in the footsteps of Armstrong. It 
must be remembered, however, that there are 
Histories and Histories, and if Mr. Mason 
will restrict his efforts to a popular History of 
the county he will be doing excellent work, 
and will doubtless do it well. It is obvious, 
indeed, that, if we were to wait till every 
Hundred had been done the same justice as 
Launditch and North Erpingham, a History 
of the county would be out of reach. Also, 
that, such studies becoming more elaborate, 
while the time of readers becomes more limited, 
there is a growing need for those literary 
middlemen who can place before the public 
in a palatable form the fruits of the labours 
of many students. Though this History, 
therefore, may belong to the popular, rather 
than to the scientific, class, it may yet, in its 
own sphere, prove very welcome. 

Mr. Mason, like Mr. Cussans, has adopted 
the plan of issuing his work in parts, com¬ 
mencing with the general history of the 
county (of which the present part contains 
the first half), and proceeding with the several 
parishes in alphabetical order. With com- ' 
mendable diligence he has collected informa¬ 
tion from every book that was likely to bear 
upon his subject; and bis statistics range 
from Post-Office Savings’ Banks to an^ lC "' 
lent excursus on “Norfolk Prices in the 
Middle Ages,” based on the work of TboroW 
Rogers. The Norfolk M.P.’s are duly incor¬ 
porated from the recent Government return, 
and the lists of gentry are carefully works 
np. These features will render the work o ^ 
special interest to local readers; and, being ' 
brightly and pleasantly written, it will d° u “ 
less meet with favour. , 

It must be owned, however, that the boo 
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betrays a want of historical scholarship. Mr. 
Mason, for instance, is peculiarly unfortunate 
in relecting Ingulf, Gaimar, and Hume as the 
references for his account of Here ward ! We 
also find him talking of “ they ns ” and of terra 
rtqia [sic) “as” (he is careful to add) “ it is 
uniformly termed in Domesday Book.” 
Bordarii, long a puzzle to commentators, are, 
ne now learn, “people . . . who made con¬ 
tributions of eggs, &c.” Theam is “ manorial 
jurisdiction.” Villani —a grave blunder— 
are “ servants, bondsmen; ” while that ancient 
fable, the jus primae noctis, is roused, as we 
might expect, Irom its dying bed to solve the 
mvjtery of “ merchet." But worse than this 
is the insertion of the wildly impossible story, 
winch is still, it would seem, allowed to 
linger on the pages of the most benign of 
heralds. For we learn that 

“ the Dukes of Norfolk traced their ancestry to 
a period much more remote, according to Sir 
Bernard Burke, than Dugdale thought possible, 
lngulph and Matthew Paris concur in stating 
that Howard, or Hereward, was living in the 
reign of King Edgar, 957 to 973, and that he 
was & kinsman of Duke Oslac, aud that his Bon, 
Leofric, was the father of Hereward, who was 
baaished by the Conqueror. It is supposed 
that Hereward was subsequently allowed to 
return, but it is certain the family retained their 
lands at Wiggenhall and other places in the 
county ” (p. 99). 

And the author, it should be added, has read 
bis Freeman! 

Mr. Mason’s sketches of the Kings of 
England are hasty and not always happy. 
We are told, for instance, of Henry Fitz 
Empress that 

"he had & love for intellectnal pleasures and 
the pursuit of literature, whioh has been said 
to be the best antidote against heroic insanity 
end the most noble accomplishment in a 
Sovereign, He was in his day ‘ the first gentle¬ 
man in Europe ’—affable, eloquent, facetious, 
fucinating.” 

But the rough, strong, active ruler was other¬ 
wise employed through his busy life than in 
the peaceful “ pursuit of literature ” or in 
’ acquiring the graces of a Chesterfield. Again, 
it is to be regretted that the legend of St. 

' Milliam is accepted as unconditionally true. 

Mr. Mason, in describing “ the awful event,” 

■ admits that “ there is some discrepancy as to 
- the year in which this tragedy occurred; ” 
hut he should have warned his readers that 
there was an epidemic of such tales pervading 
the country at the time, and that it was 
' probably but one of the popular slanders 
against the Jewish community. In dealing 
with John the Litester’s rising, Froissart and 
B alsingham are wisely allowed to tell their 
wn tale; but a still better account would 
wve been found in the Liber de lllustribus 
Hmricia. 

There is but one chart pedigree in the 
present part—that of the Howards, or, rather, 
of the successive heads of the house. It has 
had the special advantage of being “revised 
Stephen Tucker, Esquire, Somerset 
heraldbut we are not told whether its 
eccentricities are due to the ingenuity of its 
' original compiler or to the “revision” by 
, ?. m F se * J Herald of the pedigree of his official 
)iin t * 19 * >C8t known, probably, in England. 
Bernard Howard, ancestor of the present 

“»e, is made to die in 1710 (the year of 


his marriage) instead of 1735. Thomas 
Howard, here said to have been “ restored in 
blood as second Duke of Norfolk, created 
Earl of Surrey and K.G., 1 R. III.,” was 
restored in blood as Earl of Surrey in 4th 
Henry VII., and created Duke of Norfolk, by 
patent, a quarter-of-a-century later (Pat. 
5 Hen. VIII., m. 18). His son, here said to 
have been “Lord Admiral of England and 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, July 1553,” was 
Lord Admiral, 1514, and Lord Deputy, 1520. 
And his son, again, the hapless Surrey, was 
made Captain-General (Pat. 36 Hen. VIII., 
p. 8) in 1544, not 1545, and was beheaded in 
1547, not 1546. It is instructive to learn 
that “ the abeyance [sic] of the Barony of 
Mowbray was .... receutly allowed to Lord 
Stourton,” but the criticisms on his “ co-heir- 
ship ” betray a lamentable ignorance of the 
evidence adduced in the case. 

Among the illustrations are some interest¬ 
ing facsimiles of Norfolk autographs in the 
sixteenth century, and an excellent coloured 
drawing of Sir Robert Wingfield, Kt. ( ob. 
1480), taken from a window in East Harling 
church. Paper and print are all that could 
be wished, and the work promises to prove, 
when completed, a handsome record of the 
past. J. H. Round. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Oentle Savage. By Edward King. 

(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Sanguelac. By Percy Greg. In 3 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

After Long Grief and Pain. By “ Rita.” 
In 3 vols. (Tinsley.) 

Millicent's Children. By Mrs. Baseley. In 
3 vols. (Remington). 

Stories by an Old Bohemian. In 3 vols. 
(Tinsley.) 

The author of The Gentle Savage has worked 
out an original motive with great vigour and 
careful finish, and the whole book is per¬ 
meated by a delightful combination of the 
romantic and realistic elements. Pleasant 
Merrinnott, a civilised Indian of the Cherokee 
tribe, starts for Europe to plead with the 
Paris agent of the American Railway Com¬ 
pany the cause of his people, who believe they 
will be deprived of the lands of their fore¬ 
fathers in consequence of the construction 
of a new line which is destined to pass 
through the Western States of America. Mr. 
Herrolston, the agent, is a great banker; and 
Pleasant finds him, with his wife and daughter, 
enjoying his summer holiday in a small 
Swiss town. The banker receives the Indian 
with courtesy, and Pleasant falls in love with 
Alice Herrolston at first sight, but his pas¬ 
sion is not returned. Henceforth we read a 
delicious idyll told with singular grace. The 
hero quits his new acquaintances and starts 
for a tour to Meiringen, where fate again 
throws Alice in his way. Here the plot 
thickens; and her liking for Pleasant develops 
into a more tender feeling, especially after he 
had saved her from being crushed to death by 
a falling rock. After a second parting, they 
again meet accidently at Berne, and the 
courtship continues. Meanwhile, the author 
has introduced other characters—Mrs. Merlin, 


an American widow from Illinois; her 
daughter, Caro, who is being educated for the 
operatic stage ; and M. Stanislas, an erratic 
musical genius from Poland. These person¬ 
ages take part in a vigorous underplot. At 
Berne the story is complicated by the appear¬ 
ance of Vera Stanislas, sister to the musician, 
and a fervent Nihilist. Alice Herrolston 
leaves presently for Paris, and after a time 
Pleasant is summoned by a telegram from 
that city to meet her father on urgent 
business. The hero reaches Mr. Herrolston'a 
office expecting to hear more of t.be plans of 
the railway compan}’, but, to his great surprise, 
finds the business is of an entirely different 
nature. Alice has fallen very ill, and her 
father has had the sense to discover that she is 
love-sick, and can only be cured by the presence 
of Pleasant Merrinnot. He is received in 
the banker’s house as an honoured guest, 
and the prospects of the lovers are bright. 
Vera now manages to entangle the hero in an 
assassination conspiracy, aud ho deserts his 
love and hastens to America to carry out its 
details. Pleasant’s part in this comes to a 
better end than might have been anticipated, 
as he is released from his vow by an ingenious 
device, the death of Vera, with whom his 
relations appear to have been of a peculiar 
character. The merits of the book are above 
those of the every-day novel. With rare ex¬ 
ceptions, the author’s English is easy, fluent, 
and pure; he has a marvellous faculty for 
describing the beauties of Nature in plain 
language, and for analysing the play of the 
human emotions. He has restricted the 
number of bis characters, hut he has endowed 
them with wonderful expression, and that in 
a small compass. Too much praise cannot be 
given to the dialogue; it is never strained, 
and serves to maintain a perfect illusion. 
The hero is not altogether true to nature, and 
it is probable that a Cherokee would have 
exhibited a good deal more of the savage than 
Pleasant Merrinnott. On the other hand, 
the author keeps up a keen interest in the 
hero’s fortunes. Stanislas, Nihilist and polico 
spy, is a truthful study of a polished but 
mean-spirited knave graphically described but 
not over-coloured. The delineation of Mr. 
Herrolston is light, but brings out an honest 
and genial nature; and Colonel Cliff, the 
would-be marplot, arrests the reader’s sym¬ 
pathy at once. Mrs. Merlin, tho good- 
hearted and slightly vulgar American matron, 
with her whole soul centred in her daughter, 
is a striking creation. The author’s greatest 
success has, however, been attained in the 
portraits of the three heroines. To paint a 
young and charming girl with freshness and 
life is no easy task, and has often proved too 
heavy for novelists of genius. Tho features 
of Alice, Caro, and Vera are drawn with a 
vividness which attests the hand of a master. 
The delicate touch which preserves for each a 
wholly distinct individuality, and the exquisite 
sense of the value of light and shade exhibited 
in the contrasts afforded by the gentle Alice, 
the art-absorbed Caro, and the fervent dreamer 
Vera, are qualities indeed rare. To speak.of 
defects, it must be admitted that the motive 
which causes Pleasant to abandon Alice for a 
chimerical design on sooiety in America is 
inadequate. Citizens of the United States,, 
who have never tasted the bitterness of 
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Russian misrule, do not become Nihilists. 
Indeed, the whole construction of the later 
plot is strained. Once or twice does the 
author, in describing the presence and mien 
of the hero, utter a false note, and this is 
notably the case on p. 3 ;. but these blemishes 
are extremely rare. 

Sanguelac is a tale of the war of abolition 
told by a passionate admirer of the Southern 
cause. The hero of the story, Clarence 
Derval, is the son of a well-descended planter 
who owns estates in Virginia and Carolina, 
but who for years has held high diplomatic 
' posts in Europe. Clarence grows up a 
thorough Southerner; and, in spite of his 
father’s admonitions to settle in England, 
where he had inherited an estate from his 
mother, he resolves to cast in his fortunes 
with his father’s kin. The author describes 
a planter’s life on a Carolinian plantation, 
diversified by such incidents as troubles with 
a Yankee Blave-dealer. The war breaks out, 
and Mr. Greg revels in descriptions of 
Southern chivalry and Northern brutality. 
The hero’s life is mercifully spared; and, being 
a man of sense, he sets to work to repair his 
shattered fortunes and live on good terms 
with his former slaves. There is enough 
love-making throughout the three volumes to 
give the story point, but this motive is 
overshadowed by social and historical descrip¬ 
tions. The author deserves credit for the 
skill with which he has touched the delicate 
relations between Clarence and his slave 
Rose, the beautiful quadroon, who serves as a 
foil to the heroine. 

The publisher of After Long Grief and 
Fain has, without one word of warning, 
bound three distinct tales as a three-volume 
novel. The title of the first story is well 
chosen, for the tale is truly one of grief. The 
heroine is introduced as a child rejoicing in 
the sunshine of a happy home, which her 
father, Douglas Ramsay, the cadet of a good 
Scotch house, has made in Australia. 
Troubles are swift to come. Her mother 
dies, committing the second brother, Glynue, 
to her care. Then the father succeeds to a 
baronetcy and ten thousand a-year ; but this 
change of fortune is poisoned by an artful 
squatter’s widow, who lays siege to Sir 
Douglas’s heart on the voyage to England. In 
England the step-mother prevents Rita from 
marrying the man of her choice by forging 
a heartless letter of refusal in her step¬ 
daughter’s name. The unhappy Rita is 
constrained to marry a rich, shoddy baronet 
to save her brother Glynne, who had tampered 
with a cheque. After much misery, she is 
delivered from her dreadful position by the 
suicide of her husband, whose dissipation 
and folly have suddenly ruined him. It is 
needless to add that the terrible wrong 
done by the step-mother is set right in the 
last page. The workmanship of the tale is 
above the average, and the character of the 
heroine is well realised. 

Millicent't Children is a tale of upper 
middle-class English life. The story opens 
with the tribulations of two orphan children, 
Norman and Muriel Vivian, who are de¬ 
pendent on a kind relative, Mr. Duerdon, and 
are persecuted by his wife. So the story 
runs on till Norman is released by death at 


the end of the second volume. Brighter 
prospects gradually open for Muriel, and the 
tale closes with a happy marriage. The moral 
of Millicent's Children seems to be that 
husbands who are cursed with shrews should, 
like Petrucchio, begin the taming at once. 
The story would have been the better for 
compression. 

The author of Beminiscences of an Old Bo¬ 
hemian has followed his last literary venture 
by a collection of tales in two volumes. The 
stories are all short, and their intrigue moves 
briskly, although in some of the tales the 
author has crowded his canvas with too 
many figures. The characters are drawn 
with a firm hand ; but we miss the life-like 
delineations of the Beminiscences. No reader 
who likes an original plot should miss “The 
First Tear ” in vol. i. 

Aetiiue R. R. Baekee. 


CURRENT THEOLOGY. 

Many Voices. By Marguerite Tollemache- 
(Regan Paul, Trench and Co.) This is an 
amiable compilation whioh will be commended to 
pious readers by the imprimatur of Archbishop 
Trench. Seventy-one writers, from St. Clement 
of Rome to Reuchlin, have been ransacked 
for testimonies to the continuity of piety ; and, 
lest we should pass over any utterance lightly, 
a biography of each author is appended, so that 
wo have an anthology of devout sayings and a 
biographical history of the Christian Church up 
to the so-called Reformation. At the same 
time readers who are content with what 
they can find in Mrs. Tollemache must 
expect to have something to unlearn. Hennas 
hardly warrants the doctrine of de Pressensd 
that the Apostolic Fathers were great characters; 
and it is much more certain that Leo the Great 
was a saint of the Roman Church than that 
Vincent of Lerins was a saint of the Church 
Universal; and the account of the “ Decretals ” 
of “ Isidore ” is far from clear. As the testimony 
of Babanus Maurus and Ratramne against 
Transubstantiation receives due prominence, it 
might have been well to mention that Lanfranc 
and St. Thomas Aquinas settled the doctrine for 
three hundred years. So, too, it is quite hope¬ 
less to try to find out from Mrs. Tollemache for 
what opinions the body of Hus3 and the bones 
of Wycliffe were burnt, or how Gerson’s views of 
Church reform differed from those of Hues. 
Still, though her work does not supersede the 
humblest manuals of Church history, it is worth 
while turning over her pages to see how much 
more quotable matter a writer like Bede or 
Alcuin yields than such a great saint as 
Dominic, and to learn that St. Peter Damiani, 
of all men, noticed that the famous saying about 
taking up the cross is a counsel, not a precept. 

The Parabolic Teaching of Christ: a System¬ 
atic and Critical Study of the Parables of 
our Lord. By Alexander B. Bruce. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) Prof. Bruce has, in this 
volume, given us a series of careful and 
scholarly studies in exegesis. The volume 
should have a place next Trench on the Parables 
on the shelves of every student of the New 
Testament. It is one of the most valuable 
contributions to the study of the words of 
Christ that has appeared of late years. The 
treatment of what Prof. Bruce calls “Parable- 
germs,” or the undeveloped parables of such 
gnomic expressions “They that be whole have 
no need of a physician,” &c., or of such similes 
as that of the builders on the rock and on 
the sand, is rightly undertaken in connexion 
with the more elaborated piotures of the 
parables properly so called. 


Dejects of Modern Christianity, and oiler 
Sermons. By the Rev. R. W. Mometie. (Black- 
wood.) Loaders who enjoyed Prof. Momerie’a 
previous volume of sermons will be pleased 
with this. The discourses are lively; and, if 
never profound, they have oertainly an interest¬ 
ing way of putting popular commonplaces. 
Mr. Momerie’s manner is disfigured unfortu¬ 
nately by the radical vice in style that 
ornaments the subject-matter by sticking os 
innumerable spangles in the shape of poetical 
quotations. 

The Groundwork of the Christian Virtues. By 
Bishop Ullathorne. (Burns and Oates.) We 
have here a course of sixteen lectures which are 
chiefly of a practical and devotional character, 
and little concerned with the speculative ques¬ 
tions of Christian ethics. The volume had its 
origin in Bishop Ullathorne’s instructions of 
members of the English Dominican Congrega¬ 
tion of St. Catherine of Siena. The four 
evangelical virtues are humility, faith, purity, 
and charity. The lectures are conoemed with 
the first of these. 

The New Testament Scriptures, their Claims, 
History, and Authority: being the Cro&li 
Lectures for 1882. By A. H. Charteris. (Nis- 
bet.) In this volume Prof. Charteris writes 
for those who are unable or who hare 
not the leisure to study the copious literature 
connected with the subject of the New Testa¬ 
ment canon. The writer’s studies in the 
preparation of his recent work on Canon- 
icity, which, it may be remembered, is 
based on Kirchhofer’s Quelltnsammlung, entitle 
him to speak with a fair measure of 
authority to those for whom this book ia 
intended. It will not excite surprise that the 
treatment of the subject of the inspiration of 
Scripture is somewhat embarrassed. Thus we 1 
read: “It [inspiration] is a great word, an 
invaluable word. It claims for all the Bible 
known to Timothy that the Supreme Spirit 
breathed it. But when we try to realise what 
this means we find that the knowledge is too 
high for us. The word is a lock, not a key.” 
And, we may add, the lock remains fast closed 
at the end of the Professor’s leoture. Without, 
of course, suggesting any consciousness of the 
character of the oourse he pursues, we must , 
say that Prof. Charterie’s apology for the : 
Westminster Assembly’s statement as to the , 
proof of the Scripture being the Word of God 
is distinctly disingenuous. “ The testimony of , 
the Church” is not regarded by the Weat- ( 
minster Confession (and with this the “Larger 
Catechism ” should be oompared) as any part 
of the proof that Scripture is the Word of God— 
though it may “move” us “to » high end 
reverend esteem of the Holy Scriptures.” Tbs 
proof is, by the Westminster Divines, made to 
depend solely on the oharaoter of the contents 
of the Soriptnres and on the work of the Spirit 
If this be so, it may be fairly asked—Does the 
canonical Book of Proverbs evidenoe itself, and 
the uncanonical Ecclesiasticus fail to do so ” 

The Foundations of Morality: being Discourse* 
on the Ten Commandments, with Speoial Refer¬ 
ence to their Authority. By the Rev. Stanley 
Leathes. (Hodder and Stoughton.) The drift 
of this volume may be inferred from the 
following words of Prof. Leathes:—■“ Take , 
away the personal authority of the law [«’■*■> M 
imposed by God] and you take away tbo la* 
itself; for it becomes no longer a law, but at 
the most an induction, a creation of the mind, 
and subject to the mind creating it.” Tbi» 18 * 
statement that will make students of the school 
of ethics of Butler open their eyes in amazement. 

On turning to Prof. Leathes’ treatment of the , 
fourth commandment in its bearing on the day , 
of Christian worship, we find him, with the 
courage of his opinions, maintaining that “ “*• , 
inference is unavoidable ” that Christ “l elt 
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behind Him some verbal and unrecorded precept 
which virtually abrogated that part of the fourth 
commandment which related to the seventh day 
u literally the seventh in order of the seven 
dtya of the week.” If such a command were 
given it is sorely very strange that there is no 
reference to it in Christian antiquity. It is 
exactly after the manner of Prof. Loathes that 
religionists of a very different school find 
divine authority in “ verbal and unrecorded 
precepts ” for practices and doctrines that Prof. 
Loathes abhors. It would have been more to 
the purpose if Prof. Loathes had discussed the 
observance of the Sabbath (as well as the Lord’s 
Day) by the early Church—a fact not easily 
reconcileable with the “ verbal and unrecorded 
precept ” theory. 

The Life-Education or Wider Culture of the 
Christian Ministry, its Sources, Methods, and 
Aims: being Lectures delivered at the Universi¬ 
ties of Aberdeen, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and St. 
Andrews. By J. S. Wilson. (Blaokwood.) 
These lectures, delivered in the Theological 
Schools of the Scotch universities, aim at 
exhibiting the necessity of greater learning 
and higher culture among the Scottish clergy. 
With tenth and with candour, Mr. Wilson 
remarks that in its entire history the Presby¬ 
terian Church in Scotland 

“hu given birth to soaroely one son whooan truly be 
uid to be, in the field of theology or religions 
i peculation, a teacher or leader of the world, or to 
hive left his mark as a master or discoverer in the 
province of learning and thought. And on casting 
the aye book,” he oontinues, “over that long 
itretch of eventful stormy years, we can hardly 
ducem one book that has oome safely to land from 
the wreok of which you oaa truly affirm that it 
marks a new stage In the Christian world’s in¬ 
tellectual progress, or has advanoed the boundary 
of light and knowledge in their invasion of the 
regions of darkness and ignoraaoe.” 

The absence of any provision in the’ Presby- 
terian Churches for learned leisure may, as is 
biated at in another part of the volume, go a 
long way to account for the faots here referred 

to. 


The Religions of the Ancient World. By 
Cwon Sawlinson. (Religions Tract Society.) 
With the aims of this little work we find no 
unit Equally with its author we hold 
Chriihanity to be the absolute climax of 
toligions systems. But we must protest 
the way in which Canon Rawlinson 
quotas the late Mr. Pox Talbot’s renderings of 
Assyrian mythological documents, as if they 
* ew quite trustworthy; whereas the reverse is 
the fact Thus on p. 79 of his book ws 
encounter this nonsense:— 44 They believed in 
enuraeuloua power inherent in an object which 
they oalled the ‘ Mamit’ What the 4 Mamit * 
*»a u qnitejunoertain.” After this we are not 
jnrprieed to find that the fragmentary hymn 
“ginning “ aka zi kuM shalshish imhl mukit 
Wi«i” is interpreted as relating to the War in 


The Latin Prayer-Book of Charles II.; or, 
w Aooount of the Liturgia of Dean Durel; 
"gether with a Reprint and Translation of the 
uteohiam therein contained, with Collations, 
flotations, and Appendices. By 0. Marshall 
y W. W. Marshall. (Oxford: Thornton.) 
*uoh painstaking labour is hero beetowed on a 
that did not deserve it. Durel’s version is 
"‘hoot ecclesiastical authority; and while one 
®ey gather from it the sense whioh the trans¬ 
fer put upon disputed passages of the Prayer- 
inta ’ v 6 '* a Matter of merely antiquarian 
mu ” and, one may add, of antiquarian 
terest that appeals to a very contracted circle, 
determining the dogmatio position of the 
val* °* England it is of no appreciable 


First Prayer-Book as issued by tht 


Authority of the Parliament of the Second Year 
of King Edward VI. The Second Prayer-Book 
of Edward VI., issued 1552. (Parker.) These 
two admirable reprints call for thanks to Mr. 
James Parker, who has edited them with his 
characteristic care, and published them in a form 
that puts them within the reach of everyone in¬ 
terested in the history of the Reformation in 
England, or in the history of the English Book 
of Common Prayer. 

Breviarium ad usum insignis ecclesiae Sarum. 
Fasciculus I in quo continentur I Kalendarium, 
et II Ordo Temporalis sive Proprium de Tem¬ 
pore totius anni, una cum ordinali suo quod 
usitato vocabulo dicitur Pica sive Directorium 
Sacerdotum. Juxta editionem maximam pro 
Claudio Chevallon et Francisco Regnault in alma 
Parisiorum Academia impressam a.d. mdxxxi. 
Labore ac Studio Francisci Procter, A.M., et 
Christopheri Wordsworth, A.M. (Typis atque im- 
pensis almas Matris Academiae Can tabrigienaia.) 
Fasciculus II., which for reasons of convenience 
appeared before the present isaue, was reviewed 
in the Academy for August 14,1880. A regret 
was then expressed that no attempt has been 
made to reproduce the Sarum Breviary in fac¬ 
simile, after the manner in whioh the Breviary 
of Aberdeen was reproduced in 1854. We have 
now further to complain of the extraordinary 
list of errata, recorded by the editors them¬ 
selves as occurring in the first two fasciculi, 
and extending to nine pages in length. The 
editors apologetically offer some explanation as 
to how iiie errors arose ; but the explanation 
will not save the book from the necessity of 
being disfigured everywhere with marginal 
corrections with the pen—a grief to the heart 
of the student, and a sickening horror to the 
book collector. 

Processioncde ad usum insignis ac praeclarae 
ecclesiae Sarum. (Leeds: M'Oorqnodale and 
Co.) Dr. Henderson continues to do valuable 
work in reprinting the mediaeval service-books 
of England. In this reprint the wood-cuts of 
the edition of 1508 are admirably reproduced in 
facsimile. In these the positions of the officiants 
in the various 44 functions” are commonly indi¬ 
cated by a symbol which is meant for a tonsured 
crown of a cleric, but which we have heard 
compared (and the comparison is just) to a 
jam-tart, or, still more irreverently, to a 
spittoon. These illustrations are not only quaint 
and ourious, but are almost essential to the 
correct understanding of the elaborate cere¬ 
monial. Dr. Henderson has prefixed a useful 
Introduction. 

Antiquae Britonum Scotorumque Ecclesiae. quales 
fuerlnt mores, quae ratio credendi et vivendi, quae 
controversiae cum Iiomana Ecclesia causa atque 
vis, quaesivit Fredericus Loofs. (Lipsiaa et 
Londmii: G. Flock et D. Nutt.) This little 
treatise, brief though it is, has the flavour of 
the thoroughness of German work. The author 
has not, indeed, engaged to any considerable 
extent in original research, but he has neglected, 
so far as we oan recollect, no important source 
of information whioh the printed books of this 
country, Franoe, and Germany can supply. 
Our own Reeves, Haddan and Stubbs, Warren, 
Skene, Whitley Stokes, and Bright are better 
known to Dr. Loofs than to many of our own 
countrymen who have essayed to deal with the 
same snbjeot; and if he has not studied Todd’s 
St. Patrick it is not for want of will. It need 
hardly be said that Dr. Loofs pronounces dis¬ 
tinctly in favour of the episcopal character of 
the ancient Celtio ohurohes. On the relation of 
the Celtio ohurohes to the Roman see, Dr. Loofs 
is more accurate than some of our English 
writers, who would seem to be affected, probably 
unconsciously, by controversial bias. But we 
canuot go so far as to assent to Dr. Loofs’ in¬ 
terpretation of the well-known words of 
Oofumbanus: 14 propter geminos apostoloa . . . 


vos prope coelestes estis et Roma orbis terrarum 
oaput eat ecclesiarum, salva loci dominicae 
resurrectionis singular! proerogativa,” upon 
which our author observes (p. 96), “ etiam 
ecolesiam et sedem Hierosolymitanam Romano 
pontifici suhjectam confitetur, quamvis Romanae 
urbis gloriam writ's Hierosolymorum gloriam 
non aequiperare affirmet.” The fact seems to 
be that jurisdiction, in the strict sense of the 
term, was not here before the mind of Colum- 
banus, and that, accordingly, Mr. Warren 
{Celtic Liturgy, p. 38) is right. 

The Official Year-book of the Church of 
England. (S. P. C. K.) This important work 
of reference is probably as complete as was 
possible in a first issue. That it is an attempt 
to satisfy a crying need, and that the labour 
involved in its preparation must have been 
tremendous, goes without saying. The book is 
published at a low price, and will be found to 
be an almost exhaustive collection of facta 
about the organisation, resources, contemporary 
work, and] future prospects of the Church by 
law established in this country. 

We have received Sunday Mornings at Nor¬ 
wood : Prayers and Sermons, by 8. A. Tipple 
(Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.); The Secret of 
Power, and other Sermons, by Alexander Mac- 
laren (Macmillan); The Sacristy, New Series, 
No. II. (Simpkin, Marshall and Co.) 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We understand that Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co. have in the press, and will publish at 
Easter, Twenty Fables of Aesop, with Moderu 
Instances, designed by Randolph Caldecott. 
Mr. Caldecott’s many admirers will be delighted 
to hear of his taking in hand a task so peculiarly 
appropriate to his genius. 

We quote the following passage from the 
prospectus of the new monthly Review whioh 
Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co. will begin publish¬ 
ing next month:— 

“ As the conflict between Radicalism nnd Conserva¬ 
tism extends into all departments of thought as 
well as of action, the National Review will devote a 
large portion of its space to papers on art, litera¬ 
ture, philosophy, theology, as well as to the man¬ 
ners, the sports, and the recreations of the people. 
Verse will be admitted as well as prose.” 

We observe that the editors are spoken of in 
the plural number. 

Prof. Sayce writes [from Catania, in Sioily, 
under date of January 29, that he was goingto 
leave in two days for Athens, on a visit to Dr. 
Schliemann. He had spent about three weeks 
in Malta and Gozo, and examined carefully the 
Phoenician remains in the) two islands. It 
appears that he tfrote to the Academy a letter 
from Rome, whioh must have miscarried. Iu 
that letter he stated that he was satisfied that 
one of the fragments from Mesopotamia whioh 
have recently been discovered in the Vatioan 
bears an inscription in Hittite characters. 

Mr. Arthur J. Evans is on the point of 
starting on a journey to South-eastern Europe; 
and, in recollection of what happened last year, 
it may be as well to state that his objeot is 
purely arehaeologioal. He wishes to explore 
some of the chief mining centres of the Illyrian 
Peninsula, and especially the neighbourhood 
of Kiistendil, on the Upper Strymon, where lay 
the important city of Pantalia and the silver- 
beariug ranges of Old Serbia, known to medi¬ 
aeval Venetian travellers as Monte Argentaro. 
On the occasion of a former visit, Mr. Evans 
discovered here a monument indicating the 
existence of a Roman municipium, but he was 
prevented by the Turks from exploring further. 

We hear that Dr. R. Brown has just 
returned from a journey to Marocoo, whioh ho 
undertook for ethnologioal purposes. 
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Me. E. B. Tylor will deliver two lectures 
at Oxford on “ Anthropology,” by the invita¬ 
tion of members of Convocation. The dates 
fixed are Thursday, February 15, and Wednes¬ 
day, February 21, at 2.30 p.m. in the large 
lecture-room of the university museum. 

The TnfliiMi Association has sent a memorial 
to the Secretary of State for India asking that 
the Tua-rimum limit of age for candidates for 
the Civil Servioe examinations should be twenty- 
two, and not nineteen. The holding of ex¬ 
aminations simultaneously in England and in 
Tndia is also asked for. 

Me. Browning has finished the proofs of his 
new volume Joco-seria. It is odd that Black¬ 
wood should have regularly reviewed this month 
the old book of Melander’s from whioh Mr. 
Browning took tire title of his new collection of 
poems. Joco-eeria is Dutch Latin, and barbar¬ 
ous; Joooso-seria would be better; but precedent 
is everything in such cases. 

Mb. J. A. Symonds has just finished pass¬ 
ing through the press a collection of descrip¬ 
tive sketches which he proposes to call Italian 
Byways. This will probably be the last volume 
of the kind that he will publish. 

The Rev. H. N. Ellacombe’s papers on 
“ Shakspere as an Angler ” are to be revised 
and brought out as a pretty little book by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 

We understand that Messrs. Macmillan wil 1 
shortly publish an English edition of the late 
Dean Stanley’s Addresses and Sermons de¬ 
livered in America (New York; 1879), which has 
hitherto not been on sale in this country. 

We understand that the second volume of 
Bishop Wordsworth’s Historical Plays of Shak- 
speare, which is now in the press, will contain 
a Preface giving a fuller exposition of the 
method adopted by the editor. 

Admirers in this country of the “ good gray 
poet” will be glad to know that Messrs. Wilson 
and McCormick, of Glasgow, have now com¬ 
pleted arrangements for the publication of a 
British edition of Walt Whitman’s new work, 
Specimen Days and Collect. This is a full com¬ 
pendium of the author’s prose writings, old and 
new, showing him at his best, and is the only 
work that gives an account of Whitman’s early 
days. It was reviewed in the Academy of 
November 18. 

Messes. Gbiitixh and Fabran are pre¬ 
paring a new series of Historical Reading 
Books, edited by Mr. Oscar Browning. The 
First Reader will contain easy episodes from the 
whole oourBe of English history, arranged in 
ohronological order. The Second Reader will 
consist of less easy episodes, arranged on the 
same plan. The Third and Fourtn Readers 
will oontain a short History of England divided 
into two parts. The Readers will be copiously 
illustrated, and printed in conspicuous type. 

Mb. David Douglas, of Edinburgh, to whom 
we owe the charming “ author’s edition” of Mr. 
W. D. Howells' works in shilling volumes, 
proposes to introduce to us some more American 
writers in the same fashion. The first of these 
is Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s Rudder Orange, to 
be followed by Mr. Burroughs’ Winter Sunshine 
and Mr. George Cable’s Old Creole Days. Both 
the American authors and the Scotoh publisher 
are to be congratulated on this new, and 
apparently successful, venture. 

Messes. Maoniven and Wallace, of Edin¬ 
burgh, announce for the coming season:— 
two volumes of their “Household Library of 
Exposition ”— The Lords Prayer, by Dr. Charles 
Stanford, and The Law of the Ten Words, by 
Dr. J. Oswald Dykes ; the third series of the 
" St. Giles’ Lectures,” entitled Scottish Divines ; 
the seoond series of the “ Evangelical Lectures; ” 


the first series of “ Chalmers Lectures,” 
by the Rev. Sir Henry W. Moncrieff; the third 
series of “ Edinburgh Health Lectures ; ” 
Editions de luxe, in parchment binding, of Songs 
of Rest and G. Sonnets ; a new series of little 
books entitled “Jewel Poets,” being selections 
from Blake, Vaughan, Herbert, &c.; and the first 
volume of their “ Evangelical Classics ”— 
Leighton, edited by the Rev. Dr. William Blair. 

Messrs. Hoddee and Stoughton have 
made arrangements to issue a series of small 
volumes, by different writers, on the chief 
doctrines of Christianity, under the title of 
“The Theological Library.” The prospectus 
states that they will be “condensed in expres¬ 
sion, Biblical in dootrine, catholic in spirit.” 
Among those who have promised contributions 
are the Bishop of Edinburgh, Prebendary Mey- 
rick, Principal Angus, and Prof. Given. 

Messrs. Blackwood announce the following 
novels:— My Trivial Life and Misfortune: a 
Gossip with no Plot in Particular, by “ a Plain 
Woman; ” and King Capital, by Mr. William 
Sime. 

A woek on which Sir William H. Cope has 
spent considerable time and trouble— Brams- 
hill, its History and Architecture —is almost 
ready for publication. It is a handsome crown 
quarto volume, illustrated with photographic 
views, plans, and architectural details, and will 
be published by subscription through Mr. H. J. 
Infield. 

Mb. L. H. Grindon will shortly publish, 
through Messrs. Palmer and Howe, of Man¬ 
chester, a work entitled The Shakspeare Flora. 
The author’s previous writings have shown 
his capability as an exponent of botanical 
science, and in this new book he has aimed at 
bringing out the poetry of every allusion to flower 
and tree in the works of Shakspere. It is 
expected to be ready by May 1. 

Mr. R. E. Chestee Waters has now com¬ 
pleted the task of revising a new edition of his 
little work on Parish Registers in England: 
their History and Contents. It may be obtained 
from the author, 57 The Grove, Hammersmith ; 
or from Mr. F. J. Roberts, 19 Little Britain, 
E.C. The price is half-a-crown. 

Mr. Alfred G. Taunton has issued the 
prospectus of The Family Register. This 
publication is intended as a key to the Regis¬ 
trar-General’s records, and has two objects in 
view:—(1) To afford a basis upon which future 
generations will be able to establish the identity 
of their ancestors with those whose births, 
marriages, and deaths have been duly recorded 
by the Registrar-General at Somerset House; 
and (2) to put into the hands of all families a 
simple method of recording all the essential 
data for the tabulation of correct pedigrees. 
The publishers are Messrs. W. H. Allen and 
Co. ; and the subscription price of the volume, 
handsomely bound, is fifteen shillings. 

Mr. A. Arthur Reade has in the press a 
little book to be called Study and Stimulants, 
which will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Hoywood, of Manchester. It consists mainly 
of letters, addressed to Mr. Reade himself, from 
more than one hundred persons known in 
literature or science, who here give their own 
views on the use of alcohol and tobacco. We 
have seen the proof sheets ; and we may venture 
to say that all people, whatever their opinions 
may be, will be interested in the personal 
character of some of the confessions. It is right 
to add that the general consensus of these 
experts is decidedly adverse to the use of 
stimulants as assisting intellectual work. 

Besides Dr. Walter Smith’s new poem, there 
will appear in the forthcoming number of the 
Scottish Review articles on “ The Scots Guard 
in France,” by the Hon. Maxwell Soott; 


“The Late Archbishop Tait,” by an intimate 
friend; “Latin Celtic Hymns,” by the Mar¬ 
quis of Bute; and “Mr. Gladstone and the 
Political Future.” 

Arrangements have been made for a com¬ 
plete story to appear in each issue of the Whitt- 
hall Review. Contributions have been promised 
by Mrs. Diehl, Mrs. Leith Adams, Florence 
Marryat, Mrs. Price, Mabel Collins, Lady 
Violet Greville, Percy Greg, Annie Thomas, 
Alice King, and Alan Muir. 

Mr. W. Holman Hunt will preside at the 
meeting of the Browning Society on Friday, 
February 23, when Mr. J. T. Nettleship will 
read a paper on “ Browning’s Intuition, 
specially in Regard of Musio and the Plastic 
Arts.” 

The great critical edition of St. Bonaventura, 
upon which the Franciscan Fathers have been 
so long engaged, is at length ready for the 
press. Preparations were begun under the 
direct superintendence of the General of the 
Order more than twelve years ago. A systematic 
search was instituted throughout Europe for 
MSS. and early editions, and an immense 
amount of material was thus accumulated. 
The scope and plan of the projected edition were 
elaborately described as far back as 1874 by the 
chief editor, Father de Fauna ; but the progress 
of the undertaking was delayed by his death, 
and it is only recently that the first volume, to 
be followed by three others, of Bonaventura's 
Commentary on the sentences has appeared. 
The publication of the remaining works will be 
carried on regularly. In appearance, as well as 
in scholarly editing, the Franciscan Bonaventura 
will be a worthy rival to the sumptuous Thomas 
Aquinas now being brought out at Rome, under 
the special patronage of the Pope, the first 
volume of which has lately been issued from the 
Propaganda Press. 

An undertaking of yet greater magnitude is 
announced from Germany, where the loug-felt 
want of an accurate and scholarly edition of 
Luther’s works is about to be supplied The 
editor, Pastor Knaake, of Drakenstedt, has been 
engaged during the last twenty years in estab¬ 
lishing a genuine text, and in minutely in¬ 
vestigating the historical and bibliographical 
development of each work. His preparatory 
labours, carried on mainly at the expense of the 
Emperor of Germany, are now at an end, and 
the publication of what promises to be the final 
edition of Luther will begin shortly. Pastor 
Knaake will be assisted in the work of editor¬ 
ship by Profs. Mulienhaff, Waitz, and Weiss, 
appointed by the Prussian Government, and by 
the Berlin Academy. It is proposed to bring 
out three volumes each year, and it is expected 
that the entire work will be completed within 
ten years’ time. The first volume will leave the 
press in November next, when the fourth 
centenary of Luther’s birth is to be celebrated. 
Subscribers’ names will be received in England 
by Mr. David Nutt. 

We have reoeived the Royal Kalendar and 
Index for 1883 (W. H. Allen), bound in the 
familiar red sheepskin. So far as names go, 
this is probably the most useful book of refer¬ 
ence we have; and its value is muoh enhanced 
by the alphabetical Index. But at this time of 
day we think that the publishers might give 
better type and paper. We have never opened 
any pages more trying to the eyes. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

The authorised Life of W. 0. Bryant, by 
Mr. Godwin, is announced to appear this 
month. It will oontain an unpublished poem, 
written at the age of twenty-five, on the occa¬ 
sion of a disappointment in love. 
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A cubious point, illustrating what we ven¬ 
tured to suggest last week about no copyright 
existing by English law in pseudonyms, was 
decided the other day in America. Mr. Samuel 
L. Clemens brought an action against a Arm. of 
publishers for reprinting certain of his works, 
which he had unaccountably neglected to copy¬ 
right. He argued that, even in the absence of 
etnct copyright, he had at least a right of 
property in the pseudonym of “ Mark Twain,” 
analogous to a manufacturer’s right to a trade¬ 
mark. But the court decided against him. 
This is the second question in the law of literary 
property that Mr. Olemens has helped to settle. 
The other had to do with temporary sojourn in 
Canada, with a view to obtaining local copy- 
nght. 

Mb. G. A. Simcox’s History', of Latin Litera¬ 
tim, reviewed in the Academy of this week, is 
to be published at Hew York by Messrs, 
harper Bros. 

A publisher at Philadelphia announces 
translations of M. Zola's “great works, un- 
abndged,” to the total of iourteon volumes, 
“ which rail-road newsagents will And to be the 
fastest-selling books published.” The price, we 
are not sorry to observe, is as high as seventy- 
lire cents (three shillings). 

Mbs. Spender’s last novel, Oabriellede Bour- 
daine, is reprinted in America for tenpence ; 
and Dr. MacDonald’s The Princess and Curdie 
lor just half that price. But for Mr. Swin¬ 
burne’s Tristram of Lyontitsse seven shillings 
are asked. 

Ik the February number of the Atlantic, on 
"Stage Kosalinds,” Mr. Richard Grant White 
inggests that Shakspere meant his .Rosalind to 
disguise herself m trunk hose. And of a well- 
known actress who has recently been playing the 
part in America he says, “ both above and below 
the waist, in its upper as well as its lower limbs, 
the figure is notably that of a Ane, well-grown 
boy." 

Mb. W. J. Bolfe has lately added the three 
parts of “Henry VI.” to his pretty and care 
tully edited series of “ Shakspere’s Plays for 
Colleges and Schools.” He does not mark with 
difiercut signs, as we wish he had done in 
puts ii. and iii., all the lines borrowed or 
■dieted from the old plays on which they were 
founded; but he gives notice of these lines 
from Miss Jane Lee’s able paper in the New 
bfctispore Society’s Transactions. He also gives 
full extracts from Hall, Holinshed, the Paston 
letters, Barante, &c., as the sources of the 
history in the play ; and his notes are as lull 
end accurate as usual. His critical comments 
are from Knight, Schlegel, Dowden, Mrs. Jame- 
*®i Verplanck, Grant White, Purniyall, &c. 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

The commission appointed in 1876 by the 
trench Government to examine the documents 
in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs has juBt 
ihued its Report, containing a catalogue of what 
are styled “ Ponds de Prance et Memories 
dhere.” It has been decided to commence the 
vork of publication with the Instructions given 
lo ambassadors at foreign Courts between the 
Juara IMS and 1789. The first volume, deal- 
H>g with Austria, is already in the press, and 
Jill be published in Marcn. It is edited by 
M. A. Sorel. Afterwards will follow, at 
intervals of about six months, “England,” 
edited by M. Baschet; “ Hussia and Poland,” 
“7 M. hambaud; “ Prussia,” by M. Lavisse ; 
‘ Spain,” by M. Morel Patio; “ Scandinavia,” 
“7 M. Qeffroy; “Holland,” by M. Maze; 
^Turkey,” by M. Girard do Rialle; and 

Some,” by M. Hanotaux. 

A. hew professorship, to treat of French 


literature in the middle ages and the history of 
the French language, has been founded in the 
faculte des lettres at Paris; and M. Arsons 
Darmesteter has been appointed to All it. 

With reference to a statement which has 
gone the round of the papers—to the effect that 
the Academic fran<;aise has formed the resolu¬ 
tion of not Ailing up the place of the duo 
d'Aumale in the event of his expulsion from 
Franco—it may be as well to state that the 
Academic recognises no means of separation 
but death. M. Victor Hugo’s fuuteuil remained 
empty during all his long years of exile; and 
Bishop Dupanloup’s resignation, as a protest 
against the election of Littre, was troated as 
void. 

The committee appointed to make arrange¬ 
ments for a national monument to Rousseau 
(of which the historian, M. Henri Martin, is 
president) has decided to begin by forming a 
collection of all objects associated with Rousseau 
—editions, MSS., portraits, prints, medals, &c. 
It is proposed to hold a public exhibition of the 
oollectiou in the course of this spring. 

The forthcoming number of the Nouvelle 
Revue will contain the Arst part of a new novel 
by M. Ernest Daudet, entitled “ La Carmelite; ” 
and also some unpublished letters of George 
Sand, addressed to Flaubert. 

The Municipal Council of Paris have adopted, 
by a vote of forty-four to twenty-one, a pro¬ 
posal to establish an “ opera-populaire.” A 
huge building for the purpose is to be erected 
in the rue du Chateau-d’Eau; and an annual 
subsidy will be granted of 800,000 frs. (£12,000). 
It is stipulated that the price of three-fourths 
of the seats must not exceed 3 frs., and the 
maximum for any seat 8 frs. During the 
holidays free admission is to be given to the 
prize-winners in the municipal schools, and to 
the officers of the boy battalions. 

Education works inculcating morality and 
civic duty, by MM. Bert, Steeg, Compayrd, and 
Mdme. H. Groville have been placed in the 
Index, and consequently prohibited by some of 
the French bishops and clergy. 

The Arst volume has just appoarod, in the 
“ Nouvelle Bibliotheque claesique ” (Jouaust), of 
the Theatre de Moliere. This consists of a re¬ 
print of the earliest editions, with the preface 
of 1682 and notes by M. Georgos Mouval; and 
the original spelling, <Scc., is preserved. It is 
issued in three forms—in 16mo, for the pocket, 
and for the library. We venture to think that 
such a triple issue might proAtably And 
imitators among English publishers. 


A CKNO WLEDGMENTS. 

We have on our table the following foreign 
books:— Anmerkungen zu Macaulay’s “History of 
England,” von Dr. It. Thum, First Part, Second 
and Revised Edition (Heilbronn : Henuingor); 
Qeschichte der franziisischcn Literatur im A Vll. 
Jalirhundert, von Ferdinand Lotheissen, Vol. 
HI.(Vienna: Gerold’s iSohn; Loudon: Williams 
and JNorgute); Vie Verfassung dcs friinkischen 
Reichs, von Georg Waitz, Vol. i., Part 2, “Deut¬ 
sche Verfassungsgeschiuhte," Vol. II., Part 2, 
Third Edition (Kiel: Houiann); Ver Rechts- 
scliutz gegeniiber Eingnjfen von Staatsbeumten 
nach attfrankischem, llecht, Habilitatioussohrift 
von Heinrich Otto Lehmann (Kiel: Homann); 
Vie Grundprobleme der Logik, von Dr. Jul. 
Bergmann (Berlin: Mittler); Vie Grundlagen der 
Kant'schen Erkmntnistheorie, eine Einfiihrung in 
die Kritik der reinen Vemunft, von Dr. Wilhelm 
Miinz (Breslau: Koebner); Selbsterlcenntnis nach 
wissenschaftlichen Pnnzipitn, nebst einer offenen 
Frage an die Gebildeten unserer Zeit, von 
Eduard Kaschig (Leipzig: Privately Published); 
Ueber den Wtg, zum Wissen und zur Gewissheit 


zu gelangen, eine Confession von Hugo Delff 
(Leipzig: Grunow; London: Triibuer) ; Unter- 
suchungen zur Qeschichte der Nationalokonomie, 
von Dr. Emanuel Leser, Part 1, “ Adam Smith ” 
and “ Malthus ” (Jena: Fischer); Vie Orkunden 
der Qrafen de Lagardie in der Universitiits- 
bibliothek zu Dorpat, von Johannes Lossius 
(Leipzig : Kohler); Vie Lehre von franziisischcn 
Verb, auf Gruudlage der historischen Grammatik, 
von Dr. Hermann Breymann (Munich: Olden- 
bourg); Erasmus von Rotterdam und Martinets 
Lipsius, ein Beitrag zur gelehrtengesohiohte 
Belgians, von Adalbert Horawitz (Vienna: 
Gerold’s Sohn); Ver Offenbarungsbegriff des 
alten Teslamentes, von Dr. Friedrich Eduard 
Kiinig, Vols. I. and II. (Leipzig: Hinrich; 
Loudon : Williams and Norgate); Vie Revision 
tier lutherischen Bibeliiberselzung, von Ernst 
Kuhn (Halle-a-S.; Buchhandlung des Waisen- 
hauses) ; Vie kirchlichen Verfassungskiimpfe 
im. X V. Jalirhundert, eine Studie von Dr. Alfred 
Zimmermann (Breslau: Trewendt); Erasmus 
Redivivus, Sive de Curia Romaua hucusque 
insanabili, Scripsit Constantinus Schlottmann 

I. (Ilalle-a-S.: Buchhandlung des Waisen- 
hauses); Nicandri Nucii Fragmentum, Francis- 
cus Eyssenhardt ex codice Ambrosiano exsoripsit 
(Hamburg: Meissner); Frankfurter gelehrte 
Anzeigcn vom Jahr 1772, von Bernhard Seuffert, 
Part I. (Heilbronn; Henninger); Karl von 
Rurgund, ein Trauerspiel (nach Aeschylus), von 

J. J. Bodmer (Heilbronn: Henninger); 11 
Qiudice del Fatto, nel primo grado della 
giuriedizione civile, per Ernesto Molines de 
Molina (Turin: Fodratti) ; Giudice Unico, nel 
primo e nel secondo grado della giurisdizione 
civile, per E. M. de Molina, Second Edition 
(/.Turin: Fodratti); ViunaLeggenda relativa alia 
Nascita e alia Gioventil di Constantino Magno, per 
Achille Coen (Rome: Jorzani); &o., &c. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE MAIDEN’S LAMENT. 

(After Schiller.) 

The oak forest bends 
To the tempest’s roar, 

As a maiden sits 

On the lake’s green shore ; 

The waves are breaking with stormy might, 

And her sighs go forth in the darkening night, 
And her eyes are red with weeping. 

“ Oh ! the world is void, 

And my heart isjsore, 

And nothing is left me 
To wish lor more. 

Oh ! mother of Christ' why still must I live ? 

When I’ve known all the joy this world can give, 
The rapture of bring and loving.” 

“ Though many thy tears, 

In vain dost thou weep ; 

Thy cries will not waken 
The. dead from their sleep ; 

But tell me the balm for a wounded heart 

Where the death of love has left its smart,— 
This solace I’ll send thee from Heaven.” 

“ Full well do I know 
That in vain I weep, 

That my cries cannot waken 
My deiul from his sleep ; 

Yet the sweetest balm for u wounded heart 

Where the death of love has left its smart, 

Is love’s sweet anguish and sorrow.” 

A. W. B. 

Fribcrg-im-Schworzwald. 


OBITUARY. 


JOHN MERRY ROSS. 


It is with much regret that all who knew him 
will have heard of the death of Dr. John M. 
Boss, senior English master in the High School 
at Edinburgh, which took place last Saturday 
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morning, after a short but most painful illness, 
He was born at Kilmarnock in 1833, and w&b 
educated at the University of Glasgow, which, 
at a later day, conferred on him the degree of 
LL.D. Like so many Scotch schoolmasters, he 
passed through the training required for the 
Church (in his case, the United Presbyterian 
Church); but he never became a preacher. 
Literature, rather than teaching, first attracted 
him. He assisted Dr. Findlater as sub-editor 
of Chambers') Encyclopaedia \ and afterwards he 
was editor-in-chief of the Olnbe Encyclopaedia 
(six volumes, Edinburgh, 1874-79), which we 
may venture to call the most accurate and 
useful work of its kind in existence. For both 
of these he wrote largely himself, chiefly in the 
subject of English literature, of which he had 
a wide and ready knowledge. In 1866, when 
the Edinburgh Town Council resolved to found 
in the High School a department of English on 
the same level as Latin and Greek, Dr. Boss 
was chosen to be the first English master. It 
is probable that nowhere else in the United 
Kingdom has the teaching of English literature 
and the English language been more success¬ 
fully accomplished. Of independent books Dr, 
Roes published little ; but for the laBt few 
years he had been engaged upon a Sketch of 
Scottish History and Literature down to the 
Reformation, which is understood to be left 
almost ready for publication. 


The death is also announced, at the age of eighty- 
one years, of M. Louis-Nicolas Bescherelle, 
formerly librarian at the Louvre. He was the 
author of the well-known Grand Dictionnaire 
that bears his name, and also of a great number 
of educational works. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the Fortnightly, by far the most interestin; 
article is the one on Gambetta, by “ a Friem 
and Follower.” As contrasted with that in the 
Nineteenth Century by M. Reinach, on whioh we 
commented last week, it is rather a personal 
sketch than a political programme; but it is 
very well written and (we may add) well trans¬ 
lated. The two papers relating to Bishop Wilber- 
foroe serve as a counterfoil to eaoh other. There 
is also a short article by Mr. Stanley Lane- 
Poole, upon which we cannot forbear to make the 
following remark, though we believe that the 
writer had no opportunity of correcting a proof. 
In five pages it oo&taina as many palpable mis¬ 
prints—“ Bruysch ” for “ Brugseh; ” “ Sakkarai ” 
lor “ Sakkarah; ” “ Manettt'o ” for Manetho; 
“ AhnSs-el-Medceneh ” for Ahnfts-el-Medeeneh ; 

■nil «Unnn»U» r™. Xf W._ t 


beg leave to doubt whether any 
have yet been laid bare dating 
lenniums before Christ.” 


sculptures, 
” five mil- 


The Comhill Magazine has some interesting 
reminiscences of Leon Gambetta. In an article 
on “Rossetti and the Religion of Beauty," 
Mr. F. W. H. Myers makes a decided con¬ 
tribution to the criticism of Rossetti, which 
has been so frequent lately. His remark that 
“ Rossetti is as a Dante still in the selva oscura ” 
is a happy one and will bear reflection. J. S. 
writes an artiole, in a style to be much com¬ 
mended, on “ A Strip of Suffolk Seaboard,” in 
which he recalls the memories of the now fallen 
Dunwich. Perhaps now that everybody has 
sketched every place in Italy several times over 
the topography of England may attract a little 
literary attention. A short poem by Miss A. 
MaryF. Robinson, “ Church-going Tim,” shows 
a power of simple pathos for which her previous 
writings had not prepared us. 

In Macmillan's Mrs. Humphry Ward writes 
an extremely interesting article on “ Gustavo 
Becquer, a Spanish Romanticist,” whose 
nearest literary counterpart is Heine. Mrs. 


Ward is especially to be congratulated on her 
translations, whioh preserve the rhythm with¬ 
out sacrificing literalness to the attempt to give 
rhymes. Mr. Ernest Foxwell’s “ Express 
Trains—a Rhapsody ” will be found useful by 
sohool-boys who have to write essays on the 
subjeot, but contains nothing that everyone has 
not thought many times over. Similarly, Mr. 
F. B. Harrison on “ Churchyard Poetry ’’ tells 
us many well-known epitaphs and a few we did 
not know before; but surely the subject is 
threadbare. Prof. Masson contributes a sketch 
of “ Dr. John Brown of Edinburgh ” which is 
redolent of Edinburgh from beginning to end. 
His main criticism on Dr. John Brown is, 
however, well put—that he had “ a habit of 
meditative and ruminative appreciation of all 
that was noteworthy.” 

The Archivio Storico italiano publishes the 
diary of Palla di Noferi Strozzi for 1423. 
Palis Strozzi was sent in that year to negotiate 
with Filippo Maria Visconti, whose seizure 
of Forli threatened the peace of Italy. The 
diary is an excellent supplement to the 
“ Commissioni ” of Rinaldo degli Alberti, which 
have thrown so much light on Italian history in 
the early fifteenth century. A paper by Sig. 
Saltini on “The Education of Prince Don 
Francesco dei Medici ” illustrates the social life 
of the middle of the sixteenth century. Don 
Francesco was the son ©f Cosimo first Duke of 
Florence, and his early years show the growth 
of Spanish influence on Italian politics and 
social life. 


SAINTSBURT’S ••SHORT BISTORT OF 
FRENCH LITERATURE." 

M. George Saintsbury, un des essayistes 
anglais qui conn ait le mieux le detail et l’en- 
semble de la literature frangaise, vient de 
pnblier 4 Oxford (at the Clarendon Press) une 
histoire de cette literature, que je voudrais, 

S our ma part, voir traduite en frangais et iotro- 
uite dans l’enseignement de mon pays, tant elle 
est oomplete et supdrieure comme exactitude 
et justesse d’apprdciation 4 tons les ouvrages 
olassiques da memo genre. 

Le plan de l’ouvrage de M. Saintsbury est 
trhs simple. H s'est bornd 4 suivre l’ordre 
meme des choses, et il est ainsi arrivd 4 distribuer 
son histoire en cinq livres. Le premier est 
consacrd 4 l’histoire de la literature au moyen- 
uge; le second anx ccrivains de la Renaissance ; 
le troisieme et le quatrieme au dix-septieme et au 
dix-huitidme sieole; le oinquidme et dernier au 
mouvement oontemporain. Et non seulement 
il s’est conformd 4 la nature memo des choses 
dans cette distribution, mais encore dans le 
plan particulier de chaque livre. H n’a pas 
cru devoir s’astreindre 4 une mdthode unique 
d’ezposition, jugeant aveo beauooup de sens 
que l’histoire d’une pdriode littdraire troubles 
comme le seizidme sidcle, on chaque dcrivain se 
faisait 4 lui-meme see regies, et oil tous les 
genres se confondaient, ne peut pas etre dorite 
comme l’histoire d’une pdriode classique, le dix- 
septidme sidcle, par exemple, oil les regies de 
l’esthdtique dtaient extremement definies et la 
personnalitd de chaque dcrivain disciplinde. 
O'est pour cela que le second livre, consacrd 4 
la Renaissance, est une sdrie de monographies 
des divers dcrivains—Villon et Rabelais, Mon¬ 
taigne et Regnier; tandis que le troisieme livre et 
le quatridme procedent par dtudes des genres, et 
passent tour 4 tour en revue les poetes et les 
dramaturges, les romanciers et les bistoriens, 
les critiques et les philosophes. Quant au moyen- 
fige, la melde des genres et l’absence de 
personnalitds tout 4 fait marquantes ont conduit 
M. Saintsbury 4 procdder sans un ordre bien 
fixe, de meme que pour le dix-neuvieme sidcle, 
il a du se contenter d’un esquisse, parce que le 
developpement littdraire du temps n’est pas 
termind. 


H n’est pas trds-aise de caracf ("'riser en 
quelques lignes les procedes de critique d’un 
historien de la litterature qui paroourt neees- 
sairement tant de sujets. Il me semble cepen- 
dant que la qualitd maitresse de ML Saintsbury 
est la precision. 11 exoelle 4 donner en une ou 
deux pages ce qui est la substance mime d'un 
auteur, et 4 definir d’un trait son influence. 
D’autre part, l’exactitude des renseignemeau est 
yraiment de premier ordre, et le livre peut 
etre consults comme un dictionnaire, avec une 
certitude d’y renoontrer toujours le petit fait 
important et vrai qui est neoessaire pour bien 
connaitre chaque dcrivain. En revanche, et je 
le regrette, M. Saintsbury s’interdit toute espies 
de commentaire esthetique et philosophiqne. 
De temps en temps, comme lorsqu’il parle, of 
the vague suggestion of beauty, which is of the 
essence of poetrv," on apercoit a cette formula 
profondeque l’historien est double d'un critique 
d’une grande portee, mais ce sont de rare* 
dchappdes aussitbt reprimees. Pareillemeut il 
n’arrive jamais 4 des conclusions generates qui 
expliquent revolution littdraire dont il s'est fait 
le narrateur. Rien ne reasonable moina que sou 
livre 4 VHistoire. de la Litterature anglaise, par 
exemple, de M. Taine. H en resulte une certains 
secheresse technique—compensee, il est vrai, par 
la valenr scientifique de la recherche et la 
lucidite de l’exposition. Mais n’eilt il pas ite 
possible, ou dans la preface ou dans les “inter- 
chapters” qui terminent chaque livre, de com¬ 
pleter ces precieuses qualites par d’autres ? Js 
trouve (p. 303) cette tres-juste observation sur 
un des defauts habituels de l’esprit frangais: 

“ If there is one fault to be found with the 
oreations of French literary art, it is that they 
run too much into types.” Ne semble-t-il paa 
que de telles phrases appellent une explication 
plus developpee et qne c’etait l’oooasion is 
passer, comme on dit, de l’effet 4 la oanse, et 
d’indiquer comment l’heredite de la eultnre 
latino, le developpement ex cess if de la vie et 
de la litterature ae salon au dix-eeptieme aide, 
la predominance du sens oratoire sur le eena 
poetique ont eontribue 4 fagonner dans ce sens 
de l’abstraction l’esprit frangais du dix-septiime 
siecle P Le lecteur anglais curieux de ces sortea 
de generalisations en trouvera un modele, pre¬ 
cise mexifc sur le sujefc dont je parle, dans le 
premier volume des Origines de la France con- 
temporaine de M. Taine, encore et dans toute Is 
partie consaoree 4 l’esprit classique. 

Je voudrais maintenant indiquer 4 M. 
Saintsbury quelques points de detail oil je 
ne me trouve pas d accord avec lui, et oil 
je ne crois pas que l’opinion frangaise 
puisse jamais etre d’accord aveo lui. J® 
dois dire que ces points sont trfes rare*, et 
que preeque partout les jugements sont d’une 
finesse vdritablement etonnante. La premiere 
de mes observations portera sur le fabulists 
La Fontaine, auquel M. Saintsbury refuse Is 
grande puissance poetique, et dont il dit, “ even 
his descriptions of nature, though always pic¬ 
turesque, are somewhat prosaio,” et surlequel 
il ajoute, “ He may be said to be a prose- 
writer of the very first class who chose to writ 0 
in verse.’’ O’est 14, 4 mon sens, une opinion 
qu’aucun lecteor frangais de La Fontaine ne 
saurait admettre, oar il y a dans le fabuliste, et 
sous l’allure familiere et pleine de bonhomie 
qu’il affecte, nn charme lyrique de la plus rare 
valeur. Seulement le lyrisme de La Fontaine 
est intdrieur. Un trait seulement, une ^pithi te 
le manifestent, et aussitot l’ironie vient en 
oorriger l’emotion. Mais pour etre accompagne 
de oette ironie, ce lyrisme n’est pas moins reel, 

Je citerai cette ligne d’un excellent jog®; 

“ C’est La Fontaine qui est notre Hom> rc. 
Dans cet dcrivain, en effet, qui possede a nn 
degrd extraordinaire le sens de la nuance, un 
mot suffit pour dvoquer des paysages infinis, un 
mot pour emouvoir. Chez lui le vers est tellement 
la seule forme qui convient 4 la pensde qu 0 tou 
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y «t, comma digait Wordsworth, “ inevitable ” 
ce qoi me porait le eigne distinctif du veritable 
• poets. 

11 me semble aussi qae M. Saintabury n’est 
pas dans la vtritfe lorsque, parlant des Penates 
de Blaise Pascal, il dit qu’elles “ yield matter 
vhioh will oomparewith the carefully concocted 
maxima of La Rochefoucauld or of Joubert.” Je 
croie, an contraire, que les Penates de Pascal 

- soot nn line d’une force de style qui n’a pas 

- ate snrpassde, et que, auivant le mot d’un maitre, 
•• il a 4te encore plus grand lorsqu’il n’a pas 
fini.” La purett du style de La Rochefoucauld 
est sn effet depourvue d’dloquence, et la finesse 
de Joubert est depourvue de force, tandis que 
les Penates ont k la foie purete, Eloquence, 
tnesse et vigueur. J’indiquerai a ce propos a 
IL Saintabury une petite rectification pour la 
prochaine edition de son line. Il dit qu’une 
bonne et definitive publication des Penates est 
desir&e, et il ne mentionne pas, dans la note oil il 

.. emet oe vceu, 1’Edition de M. Ha vet, le professeur 
... au college de France, qui fait autoritd et parait 
ne pas devoir etre surpasses tant pour la consti- 
tntion du taste que pour la profondeur du com- 
mentaire. 

Je ne saurais non plus, malgrd la date de la 
. naissance, admettre Chateaubriand parmi les 
auteurs du dix-huitifeme siecle, ni, malgrd sa 
reputation, prendre Alexandre liumas pc re pour 
un romancier digue d’etre mentionnd 4 co:e de 
Balzac. Parmi les petites inexactitudes qu'une 
. lecture attentive peut relever, on rencontre en¬ 
core celles-ci—la mention de Thfiophile Gautier 
' comme secretaire de Balzac. Le poete a col- 
labore en effet k la Chronique de Paris que 
dirigeait Balzac, mais q’a ete quand il dtait dejit 
' celebre, et ainsi qu’il l a raoonto lui-mcme dans 
. sou Eistoire du Eomantisme, k cause de l’odmira- 
~ tion que Balzac reesentit pour le style de 
. Mademoiselle de Maupin. Balzac, qui eorivait tous 
see manuscrits lui-mcme, n’eut pour secretaire 
; qu’un litterateur nomine Lassailly, lequel devint 
' lou trJs pea de temps apres. Je mentionnerai 
encore l’omission par M. Saintsbury, parmi les 
esayirtes du dix-huitidme siecle, du charmant 
j et delidenx Prinoe de Ligne dont Mme. de Stadl 
' faiaait tant de cas; et parmi les romanciers du 
du-neuvieme sidole de M. Barbey d’Aurevilly, 

. qoi est pent etre le premier styliste de l’heure 
ptieente, et qui appartient k la gdn4ration des 
, f lsubctt et des Goncourt. Ce sont Id de minces 
teierres, comme on voit, et qui n’empechent pas 
lelivre de M. Saintsbury d’etre un ohef-d’oeuvre 
de rn&hode et d’exposition—pour lequel les 
ceriums fransais lui doivent une durable recon- 
, nsiwanoe. Paul Bourget. 
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as a balancing phrase, and thunder simply as the 
inevitable rhyme to asunder.” 

So Mr. Hall Caine in his communication to 
Rossetti; and to this Rossetti replied that his 
strictures were “but too just, and, I believe, 
quite new.” 

Now, for my part, allowing the novelty, I 
take leave to deny the justice. It seems to me 
that Mr. Hall Caine has entirely misunderstood 
the passage he censures. He quietly assumes 
that Coleridge had iu mind the possibility or 
impossibility of bringing together again the two 
friends and the two cliiis. Where did he pick 
up that ? There is not so much as a hint of it 
in Coleridge’s lines. As to the friends, he only 
says :— 

“ But never either found another 
To free the hollow heurt from paining ”— 

that of course means that neither found a 
comforter, and neither wholly lost his love for 
the alienated brother. As to the clilfs, he only 
says :— 

“ But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 

Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once hath been ; ” 
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CORRESPONDENCE . 

A PASSAGE IN “ CnRISTABEL.” 

London: Feb. 3,1883. 

“ In * Christabel,’” writes Hazlitt, “there is 
one splendid passage • on divided friendship.”’ 
This is it:— 

“ Alas ! they had been friends in youth ; 

But whispering tongues cun poison truth ; 

And constancy lives iu realms above; 

And life is thorny; and youth is vain ; 

And to be wroth with one wo love 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 

And thus it chanced, as I divine, 

With Roland and Sir I .online 
Each spake words of high disdain 
And insult to his heart’s best brother ; 

They parted—ne’er to meet again ! 

But never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining— 

They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 

Like cliffs which had been rent asunder; 

A dreary sea now Hows between ; 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once hath been.” 
(Coleridge’s Poetical Works, 1.814, 

vol. ii., p. 44.) 

Mr. Hall Caina ( RecoHeclions of Rossetti, p. 
161) quotes the last nine lines, printing iu italics 
the lines “ Like cliffs,” &c., “ neither heat,” &c. 
and the two words which begin the last line ; 
remarking that 

“ The words italicised appeared to display some 
insufficiency of poetic vision. First, nothing but 
uu earthquake would (speaking within limits of 
human experience) unite the two sides of a ravine ; 
and though frost might bring them together tem¬ 
porarily, heat and thunder must be powerless to 
make or to unmake the marks that showed the 
cliffs to have once been one, and to have been 
violently tom apart. Next, heat (supposing frost to 
be the root-conception) was obviously used merely 


that equally, of course, means that no atmo¬ 
spheric power can wholly obliterate the traces 
of the two cliffs having once been one. Not a 
word anywhere about re-uniting the two friends 
or the two cliffs. All that is a product of Mr. 
Hall Caine’s inner consciousness. 

But, further, it is a familiar fact that heat, 
frost, and thunder can change the face of a 
rock—nay, that heat and frost are ever changing 
the face of every exposed surfaoe. As for 
thunder having been chucked in as an inevitable 
rhyme to asunder, I note that the word is as 
essential to the thought as the scars themselves. 
Had Mr. Hall Caine forgotten, what Coleridge 
oould not, the “ scars ” with which the 
Almighty’s "thunder ” had entrenched the fallen 
Archangel’s face, in “ Paradise Lost ” ? What ie 
thunder but an electric storm, in either passage ? 
Besides, as we learn from the Biographia Liter- 
aria, Coleridge was a student of Spinoza, and 
he might well have read and remembered what 
Spinoza says of the inevitable character of 
human passions. 

“I have accustomed myself,” writes the great 
Jew, “ to look upon human passions ... as 
qualities which belong to it, j ust iu the same way 
as heat, cold, storm, thunder, and other similar 
phenomena, belong to the nature of the atmo¬ 
sphere.” 

These, then, are the correlates of those passions 
whioh make “ scars ” or remove them. Cole¬ 
ridge was far too good a poet to resort to the 
tricks of a poetaster, and throw in unmeaning 
or useless words for the sake of the rhyme. On 
the contrary, I hold it manifest that the agencies 
he points to under the names of “ heat, frost, 
and thunder ” are fully representative of those 
emotions whioh divided the once united friends, 
but could not remove the scars which showtd 
that they had once been united. 

C. M. Ingleby. 


THE TURKISH ELEMENTS IN MAGYAR. 

Derby Houao, Eeclcs, Manchester: 

Feb. 5,1883. 

I shall be expressing the feeling of others 
than myself when I wish Mr. Fairfield would 
write more on a subject he has studied so well, 
and speaks so freshly about, as the early 
ethnography of Eastern Europe. 

In contrasting the position of M. Hunfalvy 
(whose work I value quite as highly as Mr. 
Fairfield does) with that of M. Vambery, in 
regard to the date of the introduction of the 
Turkish elements into Magyar, I had in view 
the arguments, used by the latter on pp. 
264 and 266 of his book, and the very interesting 
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proofs he gives that these Turkish elements 
belong to the eastern and not to the western form 
of Turkish, and in which he further submits 
that Hunfalvy dates their introduction too late. 
Once we admit Yambery’s argument—and it 
seems irresistible—we must sweep away all the 
Western Turks as being entirely out of court in 
the discussion of the main question. Whom do 
we mean, then, by the Western Turks ? The 
Osmanlis, the Turkomans, the Uzbegs, the 
Kirghiz Kazaks, the so-called Tartars of 
Kazan and Krim, and the ancient Oomans—all 
these, as we know, have, or have had, virtually 
one speech. They are all disintegrated frag¬ 
ments of a once homogeneous race—a race 
known to the Arabs as “ the Ghuz,” or “ Oghuz 
Turks,” which filled a famous rule in the 
history of Central Asia before the tornado of 
Mongol aggression fell upon it. When that 
tornado came, the Oomans in Southern Russia, 
the Kankalis in the steppes east of the Volga 
and in Khuarezm, the various fragments of the 
great Seljukian empire in Persia and its borders, 
the Kipchaks in the steppes of the Kirghiz 
Kazaks, and the Naimans in Northern Sun- 
garia, all branches of the Oghuz Turks, were 
absolutely dominant in the various districts 
they occupied. These several branches had 
spread out in various directions from the 
common centre which they occupied until the 
beginning of the eleventh century—namely, 
the country stretching from the Ulughtag 
mountains to the Biver Orkhon, in Mongolia. 
From this region they migrated largely 
into Trausoxiana, Eastern Khorasan, and 
Khuarezm, under the patronage of the 
Sultans of Ghazni and the first Seljukian 
Sovereigns, and spread westwards into the lands 
bordering the Caspian on the south and south¬ 
west, especially Armenia and Georgia. They 
consisted in the main of recruits from the two 

f reat Western stocks of the Oghuz Turks, the 
iank&lis and Kipchaks, chiefly the latter. It 
was in the years 1048 and 1049, according to 
Ibn al Athir, that the Oghuz Turks advanced as 
far as Melazherd, Erzerum, and Kalikala, in 
Armenia, whence they penetrated to Trebizond. 
The Armenian History of Stephen Orpelian 
dates this invasion in 1049, and describes it in 
lurid language. It calls the invaders Kazaks. 
St Martin identifies them with the Kipchaks, 
and we know that the Kipchaks formed a little 
later the main strength of the stipendiary 
troops of the Georgian kings. David, sur- 
named the Restorer, had as many as forty thou¬ 
sand Kipchaks in his service. This flood that 
swept over the lands south of the Caucasus 
took place in 1048 and 1049. Now it is a very 
singular thing that the Comans, who, as 
Rubruquis tells us, called themselves Kipchaks, 
first appear in the steppes of Southern 
Russia in 1055, six years after this flood. 
I have no doubt myself that they came 
from the south of the Caucasus, and were 
an offshoot of these invaders. The Khazar 
power having been recently shattered, they 
settled on the River Kuma, north of the moun¬ 
tains, the district about which was called 
Kumestan by the Persian writers, and Al 
Romania by Edrisi, who expressly says it gave 
its name to the Komaniaus. Thus we may 
explain the personal names that the Ooman chiefs 
and the Circassians had in common, the wives of 
the invaders being doubtless very largely of 
Circassian origin. From this area the Comans 
dominated over the Nogai steppes, and made 
many raids into Russia until the Mongols came 
and crushed them. They sold many of them as 
slaves, and thus led to the foundation of the 
famous Mamluk power in Egypt. Another large 
section of them fled into Hungary, where they 
were at first welcomed by the Hungarian king, 
but presently became exceedingly unpopular, and 
eventually were treated as pariahs and people to 
be avoided, and were settled in separate communi¬ 


ties in the districts named from them Great and 
Little Khuusag, where they gradually lost their 
language. A third section remained north of 
the Caucasus, and is still to be found there in 
the well-known Turkish tribe of Kumuks, 
while a small clan of Nogais pasturing the land 
on the Upper Kuma is still known as Kipchak. 
This being the history of the origin of the 
Comans (1 must refer for further details and for 
references to an artiole I wrote in the fourth 
volume of the Geographical Magazine, pp. 19 
and 20), it is clear that the Turkish elements in 
Magyar cannot have been derived from them. 
They formed an excrescence in the country, 
were never absorbed in the community, and 
remained entirely apart until they lost their 
idiosyncrasies. Of their language, a long and 
well-known vocabulary is extant, preserved at 
Veuice. It has been skilfully edited, and shown 
to be in tbe Western Turkish dialect I may 
add that the Kipchaks still form the most im¬ 
portant tribe in Ferghana, and they no doubt 
preserve unsophisticated the language spoken 
by the ancient Comans. The historical evi¬ 
dence, therefore, is at one with the linguistic— 
that the Turkish elements in Magyar which 
belong to the Eastern Turkish dialect cannot 
have been derived from the Comans, whose 
tongue Mr. Fairfield characterises by the phrase 
dead Rumanian Turkish. M. Vambery’s book, 
in which he effectually gives a final and com¬ 
plete proof of this (from the linguistic side), 
has cleared the problem of an important initial 
difficulty. 

With regard to Vambery’s etymology of the 
name Balamir, to which ! referred in my review, 
my distinguished friend Dr. Rieu writes me:— 

“ Bala is good Persian for high or height, but Mir, 
short for Amir, is a purely Arabic word, which 
could not have been used in Persic before the 
Muslim conquest, and I don’t think the shortened 
form Mir came into use much before the time of 
Timur.” 

Henry H. Howorth. 


THE “KNOWLEDGE” LIBRARY. 

Midland Hotel, Birmingham: 

Feb. 6, 1883. 

Under “ Science Notes ” a writer remarks on 
the omission of the date on the title-page of the 
two new volumes of the “ Knowledge,” library, 
and to my name only appearing on tho outside. 
May I explain that the latter fault is the binders’ 
only ? I did not see a bound volume till they 
were issued, and was pained by the omission of 
the other names. On the title-page I put all 
the names, my own last. Why the publishers 
omitted the date on the title-page I do not 
know; it is given (year and mouth), as I wrote 
it, in the Preface to both books. 

Richard A. Proctor. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Fob. 12.5 p.m. London Institution: “River 
Valleys of English Lowlands—their Date and His¬ 
tory,” by Prof. T. <i. Bouncy- 

S p.m. Society of Arts : Cantor Lecture, Solid 
and Lifpiid Illuminating Agents,” III., by Mr. 
Leopold Field. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: “ Second Voyatrc of the 
Eirn to Franz Josef Land,” by Mr. B. Leiidi Smith. 
Tuesday, Feb. 13,3p.m. ltoyalInstitution : “ Pniniicval 
Ancestors of Existing Vegetation,” V., by I rof. 
\V. C. Williamson. . 

8 p.m. Ant hropological Institute: 4 The Abori¬ 
ginal and other Tribes of the Yunnan and Shan 
Country,” by Mr. A. R. Colquhoun. # 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: 44 The Design and Con¬ 
struction of Repaiiing-Slipways for Ships,” by Mr. 
T. B. Lightfoot. . «« At w • ,, 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “South Africa—the 
Territories adjacent to tho Kalahari Desert, by 
Mr. Parker Gilmore. 

Wednesday, Feb. 14. 8 p.m. Royal Academy: Modem 
Architectural Practice—Iron,” by Mr. G. Aitchison. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Society of Arts 
Patent Bill, and Some Points in American Law and 
Practice bearing thereon,” by Sir Frederick Brom- 
well. 


8 p.m. Microscopical: Annual Meeting,' 
Thursday, Feb. 15, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Thti 
Spectroscope and its Applications,” V., by Prui. 
Dewar. 

7 p.m. London Institution: “ Europe since 
Napoleon’s Fall,” by Mr. C. A. Fyffo. 

8 p.m. Linnean : 4 * Outer Pendiuin of Broom/iV 
by Mr. G. Murray; “The Manna or Lerp I Tweet," 
by Mr. J. G. Otto Topper; **Elongation of IV-ikvl 
of an Orchid after Flowerin''.” by Mr. W. B. 
Hemsley; ** Ceylon Corals,” by Mr. W. C. On-luatje; 
“Flora of Madagascar,” III., by Mr. J. G. Baker. 

8 p.m. Chemical: 44 Some Derivatives of Di- 
phcnyleneketone Oxide,” by Mr. G. A. Perkin. 

8 p.m. Civil Emrineers: “Tho Progress of 
Telegraphy,” by Mr. W. II. Preoce. 

Friday, Feb. 1G, s p.m. Philological: “Intonation in 
Spoken English,” by Mr. H. Sweet. 

8 p.m. Geological: Anniversary Meetinsr. 

8 p.m. Societv of Arts: “ Overland Commercial 
Communication between India and China u-t 
Assam,” by Mr. C-. If. Leppor. 

i) p.m. Royal Institution: 44 Anomalous_F<•rm ! » 
of Primaeval \ egelation,” by Prof. W. C. WiliLui- 
son. 

SATURDAY, Feb. 17,3 p.m. Roval Institution: “Sink¬ 
ing, Speaking, Stammering,*’ by Dr. W. H. Stone. 


SCIENCE. 

Snakes: Curiosities and Wonders of Serpent 
Life. By Catherine C. llopley. (Griffith 
& Farran.) 

The love of the marvellous which holds so 
great a place in the human mind appears to 
have an everlasting object in the ophidian 
order of reptiles. Snake-worship was, and 
still is, one of the commonest forms of fetishic 
religion; once established, it seems never to 
be lost, but in the passage through the 
intellectual stages always to influence the 
ideas on the subject of snakes. A fascinating 
aspect of polytheism is furnished by snake- 
myths, while monotheism, in its dualistic 
form, reverses the original feeling towards 
snakes and execrates them as animated by the 
Bpirit of evil. In passing through the meta¬ 
physical stage, the fable survives without the 
poetry which once animated it, and men hug 
the errors which science succeeds but slowly 
in dispelling. Cynics have admired the 
deteriorating moral effect produced on man 
by the possession of that useful animal the 
horse; the effect produced by any encounter 
with a snake is not less remarkable. One 
might be excused for thinking that veracity 
disappears before the father of lies whom 
theology has associated with the whole 
ophidian order. Certainly in the vast majority 
of cases vision is distorted when directed on 
any one of them, from the smallest snake that 
ever was accused of abstracting milk from a 
cow to the boa-constrictor which is supposed 
to crush the bones of a buffalo and then to 
swallow it. It seems difficult to guarantee 
any immunity from the fascination of error 
which is fatally connected with the observa¬ 
tion of snakes. If the errors of deluded vision 
and of credulity be guarded against hy 
scientific training, yet there are others. R 
was impossible a few years ago to find even 
in the best works on comparative anatomy 
% fairly accurate representation of the 
ooison-apparatus of a venomous snake. A 
were copies of a stock drawing represent¬ 
ing a meandering canal taking extraordinary 
curves and perfectly continuous with t > e 
joison-fang. Descriptions by apparently com- 
oetent persons spoke of a bag of poison at t 
case of the poison-fang ; when this pressed on 
die bag, as in the act of biting, the 
ipurted out. The snake-charmer was saw 
remove this bag periodically, and thus to 
pose on persons who were satisfied if they sa 
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the poison-fangs intact. Need I say that what 
the snake charmer usually does is to remove 
the poison-fangs, and obliterate their matrix ? 
It is not difficult to persuade inquisitive 
persons who expect to see poison-fangs that 
they are present. The poison-gland of 
venomous snakes is scarcely a bag, and is not 
at the base of the fang; it is a large salivary 
eland at the back of the cheek, and is no 
more likely to be reproduced, if extirpated, 
than the parotid gland of a man would be. _ 

If the investigator had sufficient scientific 
training to enable him to avoid these ana¬ 
tomical pitfalls (and a medical education was, 

I regret to say, no guarantee of that), there 
were others awaiting him—the search after 
an antidote, with its delusions, arising from 
the misleading effects of irrationally con¬ 
ducted experiments; and, worst of all, the 
delusive idea of waging war against venomous 
snakes. At least the other delusions did 
little harm; they afforded sensational para¬ 
graphs to newspapers, and misled many 
people of great faith and small science ; but 
the last delusion soon spread from the mild 
form of private warfare against venomous 
snakes, or from an appeal to the benevolent 
to subscribe to this philanthropic object, and 
took the dangerous form of urging Govern¬ 
ment to patronise the crusade, and pay its 
expenses. 

Now, if all these errors could be dispelled 
bv demonstration, one might hope for their 
speedy disappearance. But, as the author of 
• 1'riends in Council says, “a good sound 
' prejudice is not to be contradicted by mere 
eyesight and observation ; ” and the source 
of the errors is inherited prejudice from a 
reversal of primitive serpent-worship. The 
prejudice is also kept up by the English 
possession of a great country where snakes 
abound, by the increasing Anglo-Indian ele¬ 
ment in our society resorting to snake-stories 
- in supersession of other discredited kinds of 
travellers’ tales, and by the good reception 
at present for any philanthropic measures 
which give a gloss of benevolence to our 
1 possession of India, and replace twinges of 
1 national conscience by complacent satisfac¬ 
tion. Every Englishman in India who kills 
some harmless snake that was seeking after 
frogs or mice may become the hero of a 
myth; he has not only done an act of 
valour in slaying the venomous reptile just as 
it was about to spring at him, but he has 
also probably saved the lives of many poor 
helpless Indians who would have been killed 
by the snake; and he typifies the intelligence 
aod courage of the West triumphing over the 
superstition and cowardice of the East. 

Ia this gloomy prospect, a ray of hope is 
afforded by the likelihood of snakes becoming 
a lashiouable objoct of study by the discovery 
of beauty in the pattern or colour of their 
skins, or in the grace of their movements; 
the serpentarium may worthily take the place 
of Jumbo, and intelligent observation of snakes 
at the Zoological Gardens take the wind out 
of the sails of Anglo-Indian coneocters of 
snake-stories. However doubtful the advan¬ 
tage may be to the snakes—as it does not 
practically matter to them whether they be 
killed for the Government reward or for the 
sake of their beautiful skins, for the exter- 
i urination of their race or for the cause of art 


and science—yet there will be an advantage in 
the destruction of error and prejudice, in the 
disappearance of unbeauteous fable; and 
there will be a clear profit to the Indians 
when snake-skins are paid for in English 
money and not out of their own taxes. This 
desirable result of a return of the reversed 
serpent-worship to its original form, though 
subjectively, is likely to be hastened by the 
appearance of works such as that now under 
notice. Miss Hopley’s book is not a scien¬ 
tific work. Its title disclaims the calm results 
of scientific research; but the wonders have 
been controlled as much as possible by refer¬ 
ence to scientific treatises, and the curiosities 
are largely the result of patient observation 
on Bnakes either tamed or kept in the 
Zoological Gardens. She wishes her readers 
to look at the snake with unprejudiced eyes, to 
study its habits and find reason to wonder at 
and admire the extraordinary features which 
exhibit themselves in its organisation. She 
claims to have endeavoured by diligent search 
to establish truthfulness in a book intended 
for the drawing-room and for popular use. 
Whatever of romance or sensation attaches 
to it she ascribes to the marvellous powers 
of the creatures who fill its pages. So far as 
these claims go, they are fairly fulfilled ; and, if 
the authoress has not the complete armour of 
incredulity which is the only safeguard against 
error on this subject, she has at iea3t as much 
as may reasonably be expected. If she had 
followed the safe rule of believing about 
snakes nothing that one hears, and only half 
that one sees,® the information would have 
been more trustworthy, but her book hardly 
so interesting, except from a dry scientific 
point of view. This is not her point of view ; 
she relates the wonders and curiosities of 
snake-life with all the enthusiasm and facility 
of the late Frank Buckland, and with some¬ 
what more care as to facts than was shown 
by that amiable naturalist. His inantlo has 
fallen to her, and is worthily borne. I cannot 
endorse the possibility of all the wonders she 
relates, many of the stories being from 
America and from India, where story-tellers 
have a bad habit of embroidering the bare 
canvas of their adventures with wild animals. 
One gentleman, long resident in India, told the 
authoress of his having caught a cobra which 
had abstracted a sitting of eggs from under 
one of his hens ; he recovered the eggs from 
the cobra’s inside and replaced them under 
the hen, where they were hatched in due time, 
none the worse for their remarkable adventure. 
The fact of cobras eating eggs being estab¬ 
lished, their love for milk is shown by a still 
more remarkable Anglo-Indian story. It 
is told in the most thrilling manner ; hut I 
must abbreviate it. Four officers were play¬ 
ing whist, when their party was joined by a 
cobra, who proceeded to twine himself round 
the legs of one of the players. However 
horrified, they did not lose their presence of 
mind; luckily, one of them was acquainted 
with the cobra’s love of milk, and, having 
cautiously risen, he fetched a saucer of it 
and placed it under the table. The cobra 
unwound itself and made for the milk, when 
the whist-players jumped up, snatched 
weapons, and treacherously dispatched the 
confiding and amiable animal. They then 
resumed their game. This story came to the 


authoress through a personal acquaintance 
from India who was present at the time. 
Could it have been the same gentleman who 
recovered his eggs from the burglarious cobra ? 
Had he not killed it, I should have said it was 
the same cobra. The authoress concludes 
rather hastily that, because Indians sometimes 
make an offering of eggs and milk at the hole 
of a cobra which has made its abode in their 
garden, therefore this snake feeds on these 
offerings. The much more probable reason 
of these is that they are intended to propitiate 
the snake and induce him not to bite the cow 
or the chickens. Indians know very well that 
the cobra lives principally on rats, and comes 
about the house to catch them. Generally, 
however, Mies Hopley’s exhaustive discussion 
of the habits of snakes is cautious in it3 con¬ 
clusions and sound as regards the more 
important points where error is common. A 
large amount of evidence is brought forward 
on every point; the wonders are told 
pleasantly, and, should the serpentarium 
supersede the aquarium as a source of amuse¬ 
ment and instruction, this book will afford 
ample material for amateur observation on all 
points. Its illustrations are numerous and 
well drawn. 

The chapter on the dentition of snakes, 
especially of the venomous snakes, is free 
from error, having been compiled from good 
authorities. The structure of the poison- 
fang is correctly given. Details are, however, 
wanting on the mode of connexion between 
the end of the poison-duet and the basal 
orifice of the poison-fang—a point which is, 
however, shirked in most scientific works, so 
that the authoress is scarcely to blame. 

The chapters devoted to the alleged incu¬ 
bation of eggs, to the tongue, and to the tail 
of the snake are well calculated to dispel error. 
Many English people in India, when a snake 
is shown to be harmless, will reply, “ Ah ! but 
the poison is in its tail ”—this being the relio 
of an old belief which is found in La Fontaine’s 
fable, where the snake’s tail complains jealously 
of the head: 

“ Aussi bion qu’clle jc porto 
Uu poison prompt ct puissant.” 

It is gratifying to find that the authoress 
resists the very natural temptation to aid the 
crusade against venomous snakes in India by 
making capital out of the thousands of in¬ 
habitants of India killed annually. It does 
not require much reflection to see that the 
Indians are perfectly well able to kill their 
own snakes, if these molest them to any con¬ 
siderable extent; and that, until there is a 
general rising against venomous snakes, the 
efforts of paid emissaries will only be an 
expense to the State with little advantage. 
The work of supposed extermination has 
often been tried with no apparent advantage ; 
and, as the venomous snakes are practically 
harmless to Englishmen, we may fairly leave 
them alone. Without presuming to say that 
the number of people killed by venomous 
snakirS is compensated by the benefits con¬ 
ferred by these rat-destroying reptiles, yet 
we may take this into account; and, when 
sensationalists try to promencr le cadavre 
of thousands of victims, we must re¬ 
member the vast population which furnishes 
them, and the centuries it would take for 
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the mortality to amount to that of one 
year of the recent famine. It cannot be 
too often repeated that there are only three 
species of snakes dangerous to man at all 
common in India, out of a score of very 
common species, and that in many places the 
cobra is the only common venomous snake. 
The appearance of the three venomous species 
having been learnt, there is not the slightest 
danger in studying the habits of the others. 
In England there are two common species, 
the harmless and beautiful riDg-snake and 
the common European viper; the former is 
easily tamed and is always gentle; it thus 
affords ample opportunity for studying the 
structure and habits of the order. The viper 
requires much more careful handling, and is 
scarcely a desirable pet; but we have no 
reason to make the harmless snake suffer for 
the ill-deeds of the viper. Whatever there be 
common to the order of snakes, as to that of 
any mammalian order, there is in each order 
a wide difference between the disposition and 
habits of the different genera—even of the 
different species of the same genus. Much lees 
trouble than is necessary to distinguish birds 
will enable anyone with good eyesight to 
distinguish the kinds of snakes found in any 
country, and recognise those which are in any 
degree dangerous. Elementary works are, of 
course, required for the recognition of different 
snakes as for that of different birds. 

Edward Nicholson. 


A CATALOGUE OF THE CHINESE 
BUDDHIST CANON. 

The Clarendon Press will publish immediately 
a Catalogue of the Chinese translation of the 
Buddhitt Tripitaka, the Sacred Canon of the 
Buddhists in China and Japan, compiled by 
order of the Secretary of 8tate for India by 
Bunyiu Nanjio, Priest of the Temple, Eastern 
Hongwanzi, Japan. 

This Catalogue has been printed with the 
new types cast from the matrices acquired 
iu China through Prof. Legge. The work is 
to serve, in the first instance, as a guide to the 
large collection of the Sacred Books of Buddhism 
which the Japanese Government presented to 
the India Office in 1875. This collection com¬ 
prises the whole of the Sacred Canon of the 
Buddhists, translated into Chinese, and pub¬ 
lished in Japan, and consists of no less than 
1,(162 separate works. All these works, with 
few exceptions, were originally written in 
Sanskrit, but in many cases the Sanskrit 
originals are now lost. After Buddhism had 
been introduced into China in the first 
century of our era, the sacred texts were 
translated from Sanskrit into Chinese under 
imperial auspices, and in later times col¬ 
lected, catalogued, and published. The first 
collection dates from the year 518 A.D., the 
oldest catalogue still in existence was made in 
520, and tho edilio princeps of the whole Sacred 
Canon was published in 972. When Japan 
had been converted to Buddhism in the 
sixth century, the Chinese Canon was adopted 
there, and several editions of the whole col¬ 
lection have since been published in that 
island. One which is now being brought out 
in Japan, by subscription, may be seen in the 
Bodleian Library. 

Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio, who was entrusted with 
the compilation of this Catalogue, is a Buddhist 
priest who came to England in 1876 in order to 
learn English and to study Sanskrit He is a 
member of the Shin-shiu sect, one of the most 


liberal Buddhist seots, which oounts more than 
ten millions of adherents in Japan. His objeot 
in learning Sanskrit was to be able to read 
the sacred writings of Buddhism in the original, 
and thus to test the correctness of the Chinese 
translations. He came to Oxford in 1879, with 
a fellow-student, Mr. Kasawara. Before that time, 
as he states in his Preface, he knew no Sanskrit 
at all, and he has been taught during four years 
by Prof. Max Miiller. The Sanskrit of the Bud¬ 
dhist texts is very ancient, and differs widely from 
the later Sanskrit of Manu or Kalidasa. Most 
of these texts are known as yet only in MSS. 
which were brought to Europe many years ago 
by Mr. Hodgson from Nepal. The first Bud¬ 
dhist Sanskrit text ever published in Europe was 
the PagrakkhedtM, or “ the Diamond-Cutter,” 
which forms the first number of the “ Anecdota 
Oxoniensia.” Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio has not only 
prepared a complete catalogue of this enormous 
Canon, but he has restored most of the original 
titles in Sanskrit, a task of great difficulty, 
though considerably facilitated by Stanislas 
Julien’s classical work, Methods pour dichiffrer 
let noma aanacriti dona lea Livrea chinois. He 
has also fixed the dates of most of the Chinese 
translations, and thereby rendered a lasting 
service to all students of Sanskrit, by enabling 
them to fix certain landmarks in the history of 
Indian literature. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Da. William H. Stone will give the first of 
three leotures at the Boyal Institution on 
“Singing, Speaking, and Stammering” on 
Saturday next, February 17 ; and Prof. Robert 
S. Ball will give the first of four lectures on 
“The Supreme Discoveries in Astronomy ” on 
Tuesday, February 20. 

The Sooiety of Telegraph Engineers and of 
Electrioions have been appointed the English 
agents for the International Electrical Exhibi¬ 
tion to be held at Vienna in the autumn of this 
year. 

Those ourious excavations in the ohalk 
of Kent and Essex known as “ Dene- 
holes,” about which so much has lately been 
written, especially by Mr. T. V. Holmes and 
Mr. Flaxman Spurrell, are still a subject of 
considerable interest, if not to the geologist, at 
least to the antiquary. The subsidences at 
Blackheath a few years ago led to some inter¬ 
esting explorations by the Lewisham and Black- 
heath Scientific Association, the results of 
which were duly noticed in the Academy. 
It has recently been stated that a thorough 
investigation of the ground under Blackheath 
is about to be made. We have authority, how¬ 
ever, for stating that this is not the case, and 
that no further exploration at Blackheath is 
contemplated. But, on the other side of the 
river, the Essex Field Club is aotively engaged 
in arranging for an investigation of the Dene- 
holes at Hangman's Wood, near Grays, whence 
interesting results are anticipated. 

In the parts received (vol. vi., parts 2 and 4, 
and vol. vii., parts 1, 2, and 3) of the Proceedings 
of the Linnean Society of New South Wales, we 
haveevidence of theaotivity of biological research 
in that colony. The papers, mostly of local 
interest, extend over many branches of both 
zoology and botany. The Proceedinga may 
be obtained in London through Messrs. 
Triibner. 

We have also received the Report of the Smoke 
Abatement Committee, 1882, with the Reports 
of the Jurors of the Exhibition at South Kens¬ 
ington and Reports of the Testing Engineer, 
to which are added the Official Reports on 
the Manchester Exhibition (Smith, Elder and 
Co.). 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Dr. Vietor, of University College, IAverpool, 
has begun to print his pronouncing dictionary 
of German, which includes proper names, both 
native and foreign, and will thus be of equal 
service both to Germans and foreign students 
of German. 

Dr. Vietor has also started a Mass for Anglo- 
Saxon at University College, using Sweet’i 
Primer as his handbook ; and, although st first 
no one would come, he has now nine students, 
who have already made considerable progress. 

TnE Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press, to whom has been entrusted the task of 
completing and preparing for publication the 
“ Etymological Dictionary of Anglicised Foreign 
Words and Phrases” left unfinished by the 
late J. F. Stanford, are desirous of receiving 
applications for the post of editor. 

Mr. Anundoram Borooah’s gigantic Sans¬ 
krit Grammar, the prospectus of which we 
noticed some time ago, is actually beginning to 
appear. We have reoeived the first volume, or 
rather the tenth, with which the author chooses 
to begin his great work. The whole of this 
volume is devotod to Prosody, and fills no less 
than five hundred pages. It may be doubted 
whether prosody forms an integral part of 
grammar ; but it can, at all events, be treated 
bv itself, and no objection can be raised to 
Mr. Anundoram Borooah having published his 
treatise on prosody first, though in the end it is 
to form the tenth volume of his grammatical 
thesaurus. As it is, it is no doubt the most 
complete work on Sanskrit prosody which we 
possess, and will necessarily supersede all former 
works. It is entirely based on native authori¬ 
ties ; and, though we miss here and there some 
minute observations which have been made by 
European soholars, it is certainly surprising to 
see how accurate are the rules on versification 
laid down by native metricians. No student of 
Sanskrit can in future dispense with this 
volume ; but it seems rather hard, if the other 
volumes are to cost as much as the first—viz. 
£1 10s.—that Sanskrit scholars will have to pay 
something like £18 for their grammar alone. 

M. Maspero has communioated to the 
Academia des Inscriptions copies of several 
Greek funeral inscriptions whioh have recently 
been discovered in Egypt. They date from the 
second and third centuries a.d. —one, from 
Alexandria, consisted of about thirty vereet 
(seazons), of which only half oan be deciphered. 
Another, still more mutilated, is in distichs. A 
third, to the memory of T. Aurelius Calpurni- 
auus Apollonides, gives a long list of the titles 
he had held, including that of procurator of 
Egypt. 

The new number of the Journal of Philokfl 
contains two articles by R. Ellis, on tee 
Mostellaria of Plautus and on Petronius; on the 
earliest Italian Literature, by Prof. Nettleehip; 
on a neglected MS. of Plato at Cesena, by Prof- 
Campbell; two emendations of Oioero’s letter! 
to Attious, by Prof. A. Palmer; Dr. W. H. 
Thompson’s lecture on Euripides, delivered by 
him as Greek Professor at Cambridge ia 1857 ; 
Euripides, by Mr. H. A. J. Munro ; on Plato * 
later theory of Ideas, by Mr. Henry Jackeou; 
on the use of liceo liceor , by Prof. Postgate; aud 
on Hor. i. 13, 1-3, by Mr. Munro. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Society of Antiulambs.— (Thursday, I'eb. 1.) 

Edwin Fueskfield, Esu., V.-P., iu the Chair.—A 
paper was read on the death of Sir Cloudeslc} 
Shovel, compiled by Mr. J. H. Cooke from journal® 
kept by various persons in the fleet, which were 
found among private family papers. A minute 
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ae-ounf was afforded of the movements of several 
of the ships during the fog, and the narrow escapes 
„f tome of them. The story that the disaster 
happened in consequence of Shovel’s men being all 
drank was disproved; as was ulso the legend which 
has since become current in the Seillys that the 
.Admiral hanged a sailor for obstinately maintaining 
that the fleet was neur those islands against the 
opinion of the officers. In consequence of this 
, nine, it was said that grass would never grow 
„ u the Admiral's temporary grave. Mr. Cooke 
al.-u referred to the recovery of the ring which 
shovel wore at his death, and the confession of the 
vuiimm wfjo murdered him for it.—Two silver 
tmtique chalices and patens from Little Faringdon, 
UsS'jtdshire, were exhibited. 


t 


Philological Society.—( Friday, Feb. 2.) 

Pm J. A. H. Mi kray, President, in the Chair.—Mr. 
11. Sw(vt gave derivations of wiring as = *wiging, 
"warrior,” from wig (war), like Old-Norse hiidingr 
from hild: and of hgfc (hive) from *kupio, Latin 
mfi r, originally meaning simply “vessel.” He 
thou read a paper on the history of g in English, 
iii which he opposed the German view of its having 
Km an open consonant (spirant) initially in Old 
tnglish. lie also explained the loss of the h in it 
n.' due to generalising of the unemphatio form, 
hi il having originally been parallel to him: r im, 
.tin “give it ’im.” 


Society of Biblical Archaeology.— {Tuesday, 
Feb. 0.) 


I 

1 


P'.:. Samvel Birch, President, in the Chair.—A 
I«|»r was read by Mr. Tlieo. G. Pinches on a 
■I ries of Babylonian tablets found by him among 
Kgibi collection, which all come from the town 
"i Horsippa, though they reached the British 
Mus lim at different times. They record tlic pur- 
da*' of a piece of land by a husband and wife, 
"lit of the dowry of the wife ; and the subsequent 
claim of (lie wife, after the death of the husbund, 
Vi have the land restored to her by a wrongful 
p'-sisNir, and then settled upon the only child of 
tlic marriage, a daughter. All the tablets arc dated 
in the reign of Nabonidns, King of Babylon. The 
name of the husband was transliterated as “Bin- 
•A'ldu-natau,” and the name of the daughter’s 
bn-bamlus “ Bin-Addn-amara.” In the common 
(nr of these two names 51 r. Pinches recognised 
du "Bm-lmdad” of the Jlihle, narrative, whose 
full title probably is “Ben-lladnd-’idri” = “the 
sm of Kinnaon, my glory.” In other cuneiform 
in-iriptions the same name has hitherto appeared 
“■ "Adiul-’idri,” the Assyrians (Lopping the first 
.-vlhihle ns the Hebrews dropped tile last. Itimmon 
*i- the air-god of the Assyrians, but with the 
Akkadians liis special attribute was thunder. 

Pinches argued from the names mentioned 
■' r ' 1 that the men must have been Samaritans, 
nettled in Babylonia. 


(ambridge Philological Society.—( Annual 
Meeting.) 

■IE. Saxdys, Esq., in the Chair.—Tlio followinj 
V'tc elected officers for 18«:j President, Prol 
but; vice-presidents, 5Icssrs. Burn and Jack 
join new members of council, Messrs. Allen 
, l! b ilunro, Ridgeway, and Prof. Wright 
n-wirer, 5Ir. Nixon; secretary, Mr. Postgate 
audit.>rs. Prof. Cowell mid 5ir. Sundys.—Jfr 
kvimdier sent a paper on the derivation of Frenel 
Ituliau undare, Spanish and Portuguese audiir 
n the twelfth century there is a French form unei 
Idoubtless comes from Latin admire. Similarly 
'■ french and Spanish forms may he got out o 
o 'dgliute I.at in ad nature, uuuntarv .— 5fr. l’ostgat 
bo* Uif tlU: foUo ' viu S conjecture in Virg. Eel. iii 

* ,ir ct uitula tu dignus et hie ct quisquis amores 
| nu *' nietuet dulcos uut experietur amaros.” 

ct (juisquis amaro 


nwl “ 


-51 
lit s. 


•'lut nut net, (lulccs aut experietur umore^}. ,, 

! r - \ ermll proposed the following couicctuj 
M*h. 0 . r., 45, 46 :— 

ws rolcriv ifir§(poicrty Ka\ rij trvfxtpophs 
faaras 6pu pJbKicrra rwv fiovKtvfidroov. 11 

r ^ (ros r t*od adaas = “ sifting,” 


FINE ART. 

NOW ON VIEW-BEAUTIES of SURREY SCENERY, being an EXHI¬ 
BITION of Mr. SUTTON PALMER’S SKETCHES and DRAWINGS mad* 
this past Summer.-MESSRS. DOWDESWELL, 133, NEW BOND STREET 
(two door* from the Groaveoor Gallery). 

In MARCH NEXT UeMi*. DOWDESWELL will exhibit Mr. BTRKET 
FOSTER’S DRAWINGS of tho CATHEDRAL CITIES of ENGLAND .nd 
WALES, which it U proposed *hitll be eugraved. —Particular* on appli¬ 
cation. 


GREAT BALE of PICTURES, at reduced price* (Engravings, Chromoe, 
ami oleographs), handsomely framed. Everyono about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents,— 
GKO. RUJU, 115, Strand, near Ws tor loo-bridge. 


1,0HD DONALD GOWEB’s PORTBAITB OF 
HABIB-ANTOINETTE. 

Ieonographie de Marie-Antoinette. (Paris: 

Quantin.) 

The practice of portraiture, within the 
widest range, has done much for the fame 
of artists, but perhaps, having regard to the 
amount of talent that has been brought to 
bear on it, comparatively little for the 
furtherance of accurate history. In dealing 
with public as much as with private life—in 
dealing, that is to say, with personages as 
much as in dealing with persons—portraiture 
has continually disappointed, where it has 
not unworthily pleased. Often it has erred 
through incapacity, often through the dis¬ 
position to flatter, often through the painter’s 
artistic disregard of the business immediately 
before him—his pre-occupation with the 
pictorial qualities of his own work; and it has 
sometimes erred, voluntarily, by the abandon¬ 
ment of resemblance for caricature, by the 
grotesque exaggeration (either for wit or for 
malice) of the more salient faults of the coun¬ 
tenance upon which its efforts are bestowed. 
To commission a portrait, save by a choice 
of quite exceptional shrewdness, is indeed 
to cast bread upon the waters—and bread 
which is unlikely to return. It is to pay money 
and to receive in due time, in your house, a 
framed work of art, but seldom is it to receive 
the image that has been desired by affection 
or vanity. If private persons are wont to 
suffer in regard to it, how manifold must be 
the sufferings of the great ones of the earth 
through portraiture, though it is fair to 
remember that there are some evils of which 
a repetition will dull the acuteness. Marie- 
Antoinette, now, who was represented 
about five bundred times, must have 
at last become indifferent to the success 
of the picturesque chronicle and to the keen¬ 
ness of the earioaturist’s sting. The 
thought is suggested by one's inspection of 
Lord Ronald Gower’s new book—a very 
wonderful and attractive book it certainly 
is—which records his collection of the portraits 
of Marie-Antoinette and forms a chapter in 
the political and social history of eighteenth- 
century France. I said Lord Ronald Gower’s 
new book; but, though his diligence as a col¬ 
lector and his pertinacity of interest in his 
theme are the first sources of the volume, it 
is, I believe, no secret at all that the catalogue 
owes much of its completeness and exactitude 
to Mr. A. W. Thibaudeau, while M. Georges 
Duplessis, of the Bibliothiique nation&le, has 
put his name to a wise letter which prefaces 
the book, and which informs us of the por¬ 
traits to which he gives the most importance 
as representations that are historically ac¬ 
curate. 

The book is one not only of learned and 
prolonged chronicle, but of sumptuous illus¬ 


tration ; and in the few large-paper copies, 
which will immediately be reckoned among 
the “ desirable” acquisitions of the collector, 
the processes of colour-printing, which dis¬ 
tinguish some of the rarest and prettiest of 
the original eighteenth-century prints, have 
been employed with refined skill. Our own 
colour-printing is immensely better than it was 
twenty years ago—when nobody was artistic ex¬ 
cept the professional painter—but it haa never 
shown signs of being equal to the productiou of 
the admirable volume which M. Quantin has 
just published. I take it, a little delicate hand¬ 
work must have refreshed the plates which 
reproduce with so curious a success the 
engaging graees of the pastel. It is difficult 
to tell; but, however that may be, what cau 
be more harmonious than the rendering in 
the frontispiece of Dagoty’s head-and-shoulder 
portrait of the Queen, with those “ cheveux 
releves ” which are a note of her personality 
and of her time ; and what more refined than 
the delicate sky blue and pale rose colour of 
the composition numbered 428, which is the 
work of an anonymous author ? But it is not 
only the coloured prints that deserve remark. 
The “ Direct Photo-engraving Company ” 
have had some admirable successes, notably 
in that gracious allegorical composition after 
Queverdo, in which Marie-Antoinette figures 
as Abundance, and Hope shows to her the 
portrait of Louis Seize, while the popular 
Henri Quatre—since none can make the 
introduction with greater effect—extends his 
arms in invitation to France to behold how 
estimable are his remotest successors. The 
tanguines are less attractive, but then it 
should be remembered that they do not so 
much reproduce drawings in red chalk as red 
prints which are themselves reproductions of 
drawings; and if the texture, the pleasant 
grittiness, the broken surfaces of a Demarteau 
after Boucher are not there, that is because 
these signs of the faithful following of the 
original design are not in the prints which the 
volume reproduces. There remains the fact 
that it is long since an illustrated book has 
contained so much of what is various and 
successful. Pastel, mezzotint, and line en¬ 
graving yield, in its pages, something of their 
charm. 

If there is one thing with which I reproach 
the volume it is that, containing M. Duplessis’s 
lucid and valuable preface, it fails to lay before 
us more than one or two of the portraits 
specially named by him as, in his opinion, the 
most accurate. Of course all are cata¬ 
logued ; but those alone that are imaged 
(amoDg the few he mentions favourably) are, 
first, the profile by Moreau lc Jeune engraved 
by Gaucher—the Le Mire reproduced is 
apparently not the Le Mire alter another 
drawing of Moreau le Jeune which M. Du¬ 
plessis praises—and, secondly, the portrait 
engraved in mezzotint by Villeneuve of the 
Queen’s head in an oval medallion hung from 
a lantern. One is glad to see these, however. 
The first, which is due to one of the keenest 
and most refined draughtsmen France has 
produced—I mean, of course, Moreau le 
Jeune—is of Marie-Antoinette as she appeared 
in the prosperity of youth. It may be men¬ 
tioned that the same artist exeouted a more 
elaborate composition of the good young 
Queen getting out of her carriage and bestow- 
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ing alms on the needy, then and there; and 
that this, whether or not it contains a quite 
trustworthy portrait, is at least an agreeable 
picture. The second is of Marie-Antoinette, 
in middle-age, when the beauty of nobility 
and calm which generally belonged to her 
was no longer associated with freshness and 
hope; she, who had been written of of old as 
“ that chef-d’oeuvre of Nature,” had become 
that “Austrian panther,” “cette atfreuse 
Mess aline.” Both are no doubt valuable, and, 
as flattery had not refined away the true 
characteristics of the subject in the first, so, 
in the second—in the Villeneuve, whose dark 
and troublous wickedness is in such profound 
contrast to the Moreau—an implacable hatred 
had not sufficed to wholly wipe out the 
resemblance to those features it preferred to 
exaggerate. If the one is favourable por¬ 
traiture, the other is savage caricature, 
which would yet have little vindictiveness if 
it had absolutely no truth. 

Fbedebick Wedmoee. 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF THE 
FINE ARTS. 

The present exhibition of the Glasgow Insti¬ 
tute owes its very exceptional excellence mainly 
to the unusual number and importance of the 
examples of Continental work that it contains. 
These, along with the pictures of Glasgow and 
other Scottish artists who have been strongly 
influenced by French and Dutch methods, give 
to the rooms the general appearance of a dis¬ 
play of foreign rather than of British art. The 
most important of the French pictures is the 
celebrated “Mendicant” of Bastien-Lepage, 
which is already too well known in the art 
circles of both London and Paris to call for 
further comment. In “The Widow” of J. 
Langce we have another foreign transcript 
from homely life, distinguished by a more 
obvious foroe and charm of colour; and, in 
“ Le Depart,” B. J. Blommers gives us the 
cool gray colouring and quiet truth of tone 
which are characteristic of the similar coast 
scenes with figures of Artz and Israels. 
"La Baignade,” a powerful work by W. 
Stott, gained distinction in a recent Salon, and 
the “ Solitude ” of Jules Breton has the accus¬ 
tomed idyllio grace of the master; while in 
“ Something Choice,” by P. C. Gillardi—a 
group of connoisseurs examining a curious 
print—we have an example of the brilliant and 
precise, but rather hard, execution, and the 
careful study of character and facial expression 
which were among the main characteristics of 
French art before the present efforts after tone 
and keeping became prevalent. 

This admirable display of Continental pictures 
is supplemented by a few well-chosen works by 
deceased foreign artists. Among these may be 
mentioned J.-F. Millet’s “ Going to Work,” 
with its simple impressiveness, its richness of 
colour, and solid forcible execution; “ Stealing 
Nests,” a carefully fiuished, embrowned little 
picture by Troyon ; and two tender and poetic 
landscapes by Corot. 

In curious contrast to the perfect tonality 
visible in these examples of the foreign schools 
are two figure-pieces that come from London— 
“ The Death of Siward,” by Mr. Prinsep, and 
“ Prince Arthur and Hubert,” by Mr. Yeames. 
These owe their interest to their dramatio con¬ 
ception and accuracy of formal draughtsmanship, 
but in “ quality ” and unity they are certainly 
wanting. The “ Psyche ” of Mr. Watts shows 
excellent painter-like qualities of breadth and 
largeness, and the moat delicate and refined 
modelling, though the cold, bluish passages of 


shadowed flesh are rather displeasing in their 
excessive pallor. In the contributions by 
Messrs. Albert Moore and E. Burne Jones— 
the “Marguerites” of the former, and the 
small pipe-playing angel of the latter—we 
have art which is more confessedly con¬ 
ventional and decorative in its aims; and 
Mr. Alma-Tadema is represented by “ The 
Question,” one of his delicate little studies 
of Boman life. Among the landscapes by 
London artists are a few interesting examples 
of the late Cecil Lawson, Messrs. McWhir- 
ter's “Highland Auotion,” P. Graham’s “O’er 
Moor and Moss," Joseph Farquharson’s “Sere 
and Yellow Leaf,” and John Brett’s large and 
important coast scene entitled “ Boulders.” 

_ The rich display of Continental and London 
pictures has somewhat circumscribed the space 
available for the works of local artists; and, 
though most of the leading Scottish Academ¬ 
icians are represented, it is mainly by can¬ 
vases which have already figured in the 
Edinburgh exhibition. Mr. Lockhart, how¬ 
ever, shows a new picture, full of trenchant 
handling and brilliant individual colour—“ His 
Eminence,” a scarlet-robed Cardinal standing 
on a Spanish balcony. Mr. D. Murray has 
several fresh and striking landscapes, the most 
important being a view in Glen Sannox, Arran; 
while such of his smaller contributions as 
“ Sun-Steep’d Noon” and “The River where 
Lilies Blow” bear very marked and pleasant 
traces of foreign influences. The figure pieces 
of Mr. R. M‘Gregor are characterised by a com¬ 
pleteness and truth of subdued tone unusual in 
an artist who has studied only in this country. 
Mr. E. W. Allan, in his “ Safety amid Danger,” 
has painted with much force and spirit a stormy 
sea and crowded pier-head; Mr. Josoph Hender¬ 
son, in the green foam-tipped waves of “ Rough 
Weather,” gives us the moat accomplished 
work that we have yet seen from his brush. 
Among the younger artists Messrs. Jas. Pater¬ 
son, S. Reid, and Charles Lodder show notable 
pictures; and Mr. James Guthrie’s “Funeral 
Service in the Highlands ” is a most solemn 
and impressive, if almost too painful, figure 
picture. J. M. Ghay. 


THE ROMAN TOWN AT SANXAT. 

[We quote the following description of the 
Roman town recently unearthed at Sanxay, 
near Poitiers, from the Bath Herald. The writer 
is one of the very few Englishmen who have 
visited the spot, and he obtained much assist¬ 
ance in writing this account from M. de la Croix 
himself.] 

Sanxay is about eighteen miles from Poitiers, 
by road; but there is a nearer approach from 
Lusignan, where you may go by rail, on the 
way from Poitiers to Niort. We found it more 
convenient, however, to drive there through a 
level country, slightly diversified by hill and 
woodland scenery, until we came near to the 
old town of Sanxay, on the small River Vonne. 
Sanxay is situated in the domain of Boissiere, 
on a rising ground on the northern banks of 
the little river. The uncovered remains con¬ 
sist of a temple, with the surrounding portico 
or ambulatory; a perfect system of baths, with 
a very large building attached, supposed to be 
an hostellerie, now covered up; and a theatre. 

The facade of the temple measures about 
250 feet (English), and is approached by three 
flights of steps—one in the centre, which is the 
widest, and one on each side. Within the en- 
olosuro is the temple, having a triple colonnade 
in front, three rows of fluted pillars with 
richly ornamented capitals, only fragments of 
which remain. The total number of columns 
was sixty-six—three rows of twenty-two; and 
the temple is in the form of a Greek oross, with 


an octagonal ctlla, a good portion of whioh sti'l 
remains entire ; at the end of this, and on eacj 
side as well as in front, are projections which 
form the cross. In the centre is the plaoe when 
the statue of the divinity was placed, which 
appears, from a well-out fragment of inscription 
found on the site of the temple, to have been 
Apollo, corresponding to the Gaulish Hesui, or 
Esus. The place of sacrifice was in front of thi 
ctlla, and on one side of it was a building, or 
stable, where the victims were plaoed befon 
being offered. All this is distinctly laid open. 
Immediately below the plaoe of sacrifice is n 
fine drain, six feet in height, to carry off the 
water used in cleansing the temple and its 
surroundings, and also near at hand a large 
reservoir, which supplied the adjacent baths as 
well as the temple with water. The peculiarity 
of the temple is the form, unlike that of anr 
other similar building hitherto found, and 
suggests the idea that the form of some early 
Christian churches has been taken from that of 
earlier temples, or the temples adapted, where 
convenient, to Christian uses, after purifica¬ 
tion. 

The next range of buildings forms the bathi, 
which have large hypooausts, or heating 
chambers, and cover a large extent of ground, 
and seem to have had additions made to them. 
On the south side of the baths has been found 
a large hottellerie with chambers, covering about 
seven acres, for the accommodation of those 
frequenting the baths and the temple. The 
underground passages of the baths are quite 
perfect, but the flooring of the bath ohamben 
has been taken up and burnt into lime, A 
large kiln has been found used for this purpose 
after the city became ruiued, and pieces of 
sculptured stone found within it. A second 
and similar kiln has also been discovered. The 
city is supposed to have been destroyed by fire 
in the first half of the fifth century A.n., and 
the coins and medals that have been found 
reach from Hadrian to that date, about four 
hundred years. 

The third portion of these interesting remains 
that has been uncovered is the theatre on the 
slope of the hill that rises on the southern side 
of the river, and the seats are formed out of the 
rook in the declivity of the hill reaohiug to the 
summit. The stage or arena is perfect, and 
circular or oval, unlike the usual form of Greek 
or Roman theatres, but the acoustic principles 
are carefully observed, as every word can be 
beard from any point of the enclosure, and 
there is a large room dose behind the stage. 
The seats range only above half the enclosure, 
and the arena seems to have been adapted to 
feats of horsemanship as well as scenio per¬ 
formances. The masonry is of excellent quality, 
and the stones all worked to one size. Tne 
seats will accommodate seven or eight thou¬ 
sand persons, so that the oity must have had a 
very large population, but it seems to have 
been unwalled, as no traces of any fortified 
enclosure have been found. The inference is 
that it was a place of resort for religious pur¬ 
poses, or for health or pleasure. It is situated 
in a forest district, and is supposed to have been 
one of tho spots used as places of assembly by 
the ancient Gauls. In fact, it was in trying to 
ascertain the situation of one of these places of 
assembly that M. de la Croix found the Gallo- 
Roman remains at Sanxay. 

The public spirit and liberality of this gentle¬ 
man cannot be too highly commended. He has 
not only defrayed all the oost of uncovering, 
but has himself drawn and planned all the 
remains discovered, and he purposes to erect a 
museum on the spot if the Government will 
undertake the further oost of excavation. 

H. M. S. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE DI8COYERY OF A SUPPOSED VAN EYCK. 

15 The Grove, Claphnni Common: 

Feb. 6, l»i. 

I have just seen a note in the Academy 
»bont the altar-piece at Enghien attributed to 
the Van Eycks. Being in Belgium last 
November, 1 was strongly urged to go and see 
this picture, but, as 1 had, some years back, 
visited the hospital and hunted out and 
examined everything that was old in the house, 

1 hesitated. However, I at last yielded to per¬ 
mission, and went; and it may be as well to let 
vour readers know that this triptych is a third- 
rate picture by a Brabant painter of the com- 
Beucement of the sixteenth century. The 
only point in which it resembles a Van Eyck is 
that it is painted on oak. The sentiment and 
the execution, the process used, the scale of 
colour, the costumes, the mouldings of the 
original frame, ay, even the very outline of its 
top, are all quite unlike anything ever done in 
the Netherlands iu the first half of the fifteenth 
century. 

1 believe Mr. Bosnians to be an honourable 
man, and quite convinced of the genuineness of 
this picture; but, as far as art matters are con¬ 
cerned, so far from his being a clever connois¬ 
seur it would be nearer the truth to say, 
“ Uculos habet sed non videt.” Mr. Bosnians 
may have purchased the picture since my visit 
—1 am very sorry for him if he has—but in 
November it was still the property of M. Beuse. 

W. H. James Weale. 


ROTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

We are glad to be able to announce that the 
number of pictures which each Academician 
will be entitled to exhibit will in future be 
limited to four. In thus foregoing part of their 
privileges, the members of the Koyal Academy 
are, it may be said, doing only what public 
opinion and common-sense have long demanded, 
and the rights which they now abandon have 
been so abused that the concession is called for 
by their own interests, nevertheless, personal 
and unassailable privileges are not easy things 
to resigD, and this is one which was highly 
prized. We may, therefore, fairly applaud the 
Academicians for the prevalence of liberal views 
in their naturally conservative council, and 
nwgratulato the president that his reign should 
be distinguished by another wise and enlightened 
reform. 

The Institute of Painters in Water-Colours 
bare made another addition to their very liberal 
Programme. They intend to hold a winter 
exhibition of oil pictures. This is, perhaps, a 
little inconsistent with the name of the society, 
“id we have already enough exhibitions of 
pictures iu London, both winter and summer; 
tut we welcome the proposal as the evidence of 
s friendly spirit towards a sister art which 
should be more common in England than it is. 

The members of the Wordsworth Society are 
to have iho dolayed part of their Transactions, 
the live portraits of the poet, this woek. 

We learn from tlio Calcutta Liberal that the 
bovwnment of Bengal has at last taken the 
celebrated temple ot Buddbya Gya under its 
protection. A special officer has been deputed 
10 the spot, and tha work of restoration is 
Unking satisfactory progress. 

Tlffi 1SS3 volume of The Year’s Art has, we 
Understand, been bo successful that a second 
edition will shortly be issued. Artists or others 
desiring to havo alterations made in their 
“ddieeses are asked to write to Mr. B. C. 
Thomson, 10 Wiiles Boad, N.W. 

Seymour Haden appoars to havo aroused 
“ e wrath of engravers in America by some 


remarks in disparagement of their art which ho 
made in the course of his leotures on etching. 
Wo hear a good deal in this country of 
American wood-cutting and American etching ; 
but there is also a school of engraving on steei 
in America, of which Mr. W. E. Marshall is 
the recognised head. On behalf of this school, 
Mr. Arlo Bates, of Boston, has published a 
little pamphlet. 

Gustave Dore’s name was originally 
“ Borer ”—a genuine and not uufrequeut Ger¬ 
man name. Born at Strassburg, ho consequently 
hailed from the old German stock of Alsace. 
This littie-known fact of the change of “Borer ” 
into “ Boro ” is vouched for in a letter addressed 
from Paris, by Mr. Bernhard Moldner, to tho 
Deutsches Jl/ontagsblatt of Berlin. In Bpite of 
the French!licatiou of his name, Bore’s Teutonic 
blood showed itself characteristically in bis 
illustrations of German fairy-tales and weird 
myths. 

Belgium, like England, must needs have two 
water-colour societies, and for the same reason. 

A Cercle d’Aquareilistes has just been founded 
at Brussels by those who find themselves 
excluded from the Societe royale beige des 
Aquarellistes. Etching, and designiug generally, 
also come within the aims of the new body. 

The Gazette des Beaux-Arts for this month 
has an article on “ Li on Gambetta, Amateur de 
1’Art,” by M. Jules Claretie, with a very 
interesting sketch of Gambetta’s upturned face, 
taken, after his death, by M. Bonnat. Even as 
an etching, this sketch would deserve notice. 

Karl vox Piloty’s latest picture is attract¬ 
ing much attention at Munich. It is a sensa¬ 
tional scene from the time of the Christian 
persecution at Romo. The corpse of a young 
martyr who has been sacrificed in the arena to 
wild beasts lies on the floor, half covered with a 
sheet, but with tho marks of claws visible upon 
her face and body. In spite of these, a heavenly 
expression lights up the face of tho martyr, and 
takes away, so it is said, tho feeling of 
horror. The picture has been already bought 
for a large sum, before it leaves Piloty’s studio, 
by the lirm of Auiuuller, who have obtained ali 
rights of reproduction. 

It is now some time since we noticed 
the monthly parts of English Etchings, pub¬ 
lished by Mr. W. Reeves, of Fleet Street. Wo 
are glad to say that, on the whole, the improve¬ 
ment we then recorded has been maintained, for, 
though a good deal of amateurishness is still 
observable here and there, the general average 
is noticeably higher. The series of etchings of 
old City buildings which have disappeared, or 
are ou the point of disappearing, continues to 
be interesting ; indeed, the topographical studies 
—among which wo may mention “ An Old River 
Course," by Mr. W. Livesay; “Foot’s Cray 
Church,” by Mr. A. Withers; and “ Church 
Street, Hales Owen,” by Mr. O. Baker—are 
generally of fair, sometimes of really good, 
quality. Iu a place by itself stands “ A Scene 
from‘Macbeth,’ ” by Mr. W. Strang, which is a 
masterly piece of work, full of sombre imagina¬ 
tion, adequately rendered. A few such con¬ 
tributions would give to English Etchings a 
character it can hardly bo said at presont to 
posses.--. 

The most attractivo article in tho Magazine 
of Art this mouth is that on “ The Special 
Artist " by Mr. H. V. Barnett, who surely must 
belong to the number himself, so graphically 
does he describe thoir difficulties and adven¬ 
turous undertakings. Ono is apt to think that 
sketches of battles and other dangerous scenes 
are largely made up from the “ specials’ ” 
imagination; but Mr. Barnott assuros us “ that 
the special artist, as a rule, is thoroughly 
conscientious, and ofton as brave and daring 
as he is faithful.” Numerous war-sketches 


from the Graphic illustrate the artiole. The 
description of en “American Palace”—Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s bouse in Fifty-third Street, New 
York—will also interest many ; while, for more 
serious reading, Miss Jane Harrison, in her 
“ Greek Myths in Greek Art,” tells the 
beautiful story of Bemeter, the sorrowful 
goddess, known to most of us from the statue 
m the British Museum, with its strange com¬ 
pound expression of wisdom and yearning 
love. 

Jay Jordaens is again illustrated in last 
week’s number of L’Art, where there is a fine 
reproduction of an engraving of P. Jode’s from 
a picture called the “Joyous Couple.” It is 
positively infectious with laughter. Mr. J. 0. 
Robinson is the artist to whom M. L. Ganohei! 
devotes bis attention in this chapter of his 
“ Ecole auglaise.” In a little dedicatory 
address his “ hommage sympathiquement re- 
spectueux” is expressed for this eminent critio. 

Tue hon. secretary of the Browning Society 
has been good enough to send us a copy of 
part i. ot Illustrations to Browning’s Poems 
(Triibner). it contains photographs of three 
pictures connected with Mr. Browning’s poems, 
with letterpress by Mr. Ernest Badlord. The 
pictures are Fra Lippo Lippi’s “ Coronation of 
the Virgin,” Andrea del Sarto’s portrait of him¬ 
self and his wife in the Pitti Palace at Florence, 
and Guercino’s “Angel and Child” at Fano. 
The photographs are by MM. Alinari Bros., 
of Florence. The volume is issued free to 
members of the society ; to the publio the price 
is ten shillings. 


THE STAGE. 

“ DOHA ” AT THE ADELPHI. 

That Mr. Tennyson himself has of late years 
contributed diiectly to the stage, and with 
varying success, is kuowu to every reader; but, 
as lar as wo aro aware, “ Bora,” now played at 
the Adelphi, is his single indirect contribution, 
the play itself being Mr. Charles Keade’s, 
founded on that “ English idyll ” of the poet 
which beais the same uume. “Bora ”—a play 
of healthy sentiment and plainly marked cnar- 
acter—was brought out lor the first time at the 
house where it is now performed. Ttiat was 
more than fifteen years ago, and it bad then a 
remarkable advantage in that the character of 
the heroine was “ created ” by Miss Kate Terry, 
then in the last months of her professional 
career and iu the height of well-deserved 
favour. The play is, of course, a great amplifi¬ 
cation of the idyll; more of an amplification, 
indeed, than a modification, for the only sub¬ 
stantial change that we remember is that, while 
it is recorded in the poem that Dora lived un¬ 
married till her death, it is made plain in the 
play that the young woman is less strictly in¬ 
consolable, and that Luke Bloomfield, having 
waited for seven years, will yet not wait in vain. 
Here is the variation, necessary, perhaps, for 
stage purposes, that turns a chronicle of gentle 
patnos into a play with a dtnoilment not alto¬ 
gether melancholy. Otherwise, the play is the 
same as tho idyll. There is, perhaps, a want of 
sufficient incident, or ot sufficiently complex 
study ot emotion, to justify the throe acts of 
which ttio drama is composod ; and this want 
is probably rendered only moro noticeable by 
reason of the terso and excellent English 
which Mr. Bwide commands. He takes no 
refuge in more diffusouoss. At all events, 
we think tho second act closes with an 
inadequate situation—the distressed groans 
of Farmer Allen, who is suffering from 
an accident which has prevented him, for 
the moment, from executing a will that will 
bear somewhat hardly on his deceased son’s 
wife. And, agaip, the thud act—occupied iu 
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chief with the reconciliation of Farmer Allen 
with the widow and her child—drags distinctly. 
Here the opportunity for acting, suoh as it is, 
is chiefly Dora’s, and we cannot say that the 
Dora of Miss Sophie Byre continues to interest. 
We saw Mias Kate Terry in the part, and even 
Miss Terry could not here entirely hold the 
attention of the house, for Dora’s pleading has 
the misfortune not to be for herself, but for 
those who, with prior claims on Farmer Allen's 
property, have yet but secondary claims on the 
notice of the audience. And, indeed, almost 
throughout the piece it is the disadvantage of 
the character of Dora, considered from the point 
of view of stage effectiveness, that her own 
interest in the turn of the story is comparatively 
faint—Luke Bloomfield is provided for her in 
the end, but it is not upon his pursuit of his 
love that attention is concentrated. A heroine, 
to he profoundly interesting, should have her 
own fortunes in peril, and not only those of 
people whom she regards with sympathy. To 
compare not exactly small things with great, 
but modern things, and things of the day, with 
the acoepted and permanent possessions of the 
stage, Dora has here some affinity with Beatrice. 
Nobody greatly cares about Beatrice’s love- 
affair ; the serious love-affair is Hero’s, and it 
is that which rouses Beatrice herself to gravity 
and sympathetic passion. But while in Shak- 
spere the heroine, whose own fortunes are but 
slightly concerned, is endowed with the attrac¬ 
tions of characteristic wit and individual bril¬ 
liancy, and thus gains highest importance, in 
Tennyson and Charles Beado she is without 
any equivalent addition to her otherwise scanty 
claims to interest. Dora, therefore, is not a 
great stage character. 

That Luke Bloomfield is not a great stage 
character is already evident. No more is 
William, who appears in the second act in a 
late phase of consumption, and is seen no 
further. Quite heartily Mr. William Bignold 
plays the one part, and Mr. Brooke plays the 
other with earnestness; and Farmer Allen 
himself—vigorously played as he is by Mr. 
Charles Warner—is too simple to be a great 
stage character. His will is law; but in a 
short time one has had enough of any gentle¬ 
man whose will is law—some less questionable 
virtue or some greater subtlety of temperament 
is needed to interest. Sir Giles Overreach’s 
“will was law; ” but, undesirable as he was, 
he had something more than a ‘ ‘ will.” Farmer 
Allen is rather affectionate, in a silly and 
egotistical way ; but almost the beginning and 
the end of him lies in his profound obstinacy, 
in his North-country doggedness. It is a distinct 
merit of Mr. Charles Warner’s performance that 
he does nothing to soften the presentation of 
this austere and uninviting character. The 
letter, and not the spirit, of the matter is every¬ 
thing with such a man as Farmer Allen; it is 
all that his limited intelligence permits bin to 
conceive. Thus he is able with apparent sin¬ 
cerity to go through the farce of wishing a 
merry Christmas to his son, whom he has just 
turned out of doors into the enow; and, later 
on, there is but little of real tenderness—there 
is more of amused patronage than of generous 
self-abandonment—in hi3 scene with the little 
child. And this Mr. Charles Warner appears 
to us to have shrewdly marked and to have 
skilfully represented. Had he chosen to have 
been more emotional, he might have won yet 
more applause ; but the applause would then 
have been unwisely given, for the emotion 
would hgve been misplaced. 


STAGE NOTES. 

ItffinE was lately a talk of the production at 
the Globe Theatre of a new play bv Mr. Robert 
Buchanan in succession to Mr. Wills's “ Jane 


Eyre,” but we are sorry to understand that 
this is now improbable owing to the condition 
of Mrs. Bemard-Beere’s health. We greatly 
regret to hear that Mrs. Bernard-Beere has 
been advised to leave England for the South of 
France at the earliest moment practicable, and 
that she has, therefore, been obliged to arrange 
to discontinue her performance of “ Jane Eyre ” 
after next week. We trust that her manage¬ 
ment of the Globe Theatre, which has been as 
tasteful as it has been enterprising, will not 
lapse, and that later in the season she may re¬ 
appear in restored health. Under any circum¬ 
stances, it will be. gratifying to remember that 
her period of management, during the present 
winter, has been the occasion of a marked and 
justifiable increase in the pnblio appreciation of 
her art. Until last year Mrs. Bernard-Beere had 
been seen but little in London; but, since her first 
appearance at the Globe, she has risen steadily 
in public esteem. If she was not a complete, 
she was, at all events, a winning, Batbsheba in 
“ Far from the Madding Crowd.” In Tenny¬ 
son’s “ Promise of May ” her performance left 
nothing to be desired; while in “ Jane Eyre ” 
her intellectual qualities of tact and discretion, 
and her admirable simplicity, were united to a 
personal distinction always rare at the theatre. 
Her artistic advanoe has, therefore, been most 
remarkable, and there can be no doubt but that 
a definite and an excellent plaoe is reserved for 
her upon the London stage. 

Mr. Toole’s series of revivals of familiar 
plays continue to be presented with success. 
To “ Dot,” the very agreeable adaptation of 
Dickens’ Cricket on the Hearth, there has 
succeeded Mr. Henry J. Byron’s “Dearer than 
Life.” Herein Mr. Toole plays with good effect 
the part of Michael Garner; and Miss Marie 
Linden, a new-comer on the boards on which 
she now appears, acts gracefully the part of a 
juvenile heroine. The lady was last seen wear¬ 
ing an aptly chosen and magnificent garment 
in the spectacle of “ The Yellow Dwarf,” which, 
however, afforded no occasion for the display of 
dramatic ability. “ Dearer than Life,” with its 
incidents of oomedy and pathos, is well received. 

We are glad to hear that the grand-daughter 
of Charles Dickens, who lately made so favour¬ 
able an impression at an amateur performance 
in a North-western suburb, and whose intention 
it was then supposed to be to adopt the stage as 
a profession, is likely to appear very shortly on 
the boards of the Frinoess's. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

The Bach Choir gave their first concert this 
season last Thursday week, at St. James’s Hall. 
The programme contained two pieces bearing 
the name of Bach. The first was a motett for 
double choir (unaccompanied) by John Chris¬ 
topher Bach, son of Heinrich Bach, the great- 
unole of John Sebastian. The composer was 
the most celebrated of the older race of Bachs; 
and this motett is said to be one of the best of 
his works, many of which have unfortuuatoly 
been lost. The rendering of this interesting 
specimen of seventeenth-century music was 
exceedingly good. The other piece was J. S. 
Bach’s Sauctus in C, which, however, proved 
ineffective when accompanied only by piano and 
organ. A second performance of Palestrina’s 
“ Musa Papas Marcelli ” revealed again to us 
the chaste simplicity, yet skilful workmauship, 
of the great Italian reformer. It is admirably 
written for the voices, and shows off to advan¬ 
tage the rioh tone of the Baoh Choir. The sclo 
parts were effectively sung by Miss Robertson, 
Mdme. Fassett, and Messrs. Frost, Kenning- 
ham, Kempton, and Tremere. The programme 
included Henry Purcell's psalm, " Jehovaquam 


multi sunt,” and “The God of Jeshunm,” an 
anthem by Sir John Goss, only completed by 
the composer down to the fifty-seventh, bar, bnt 
continued and finished in an effective and 
original manner by Mr. Arthur Sullivan. The 
Choir sang with much refinement madrigals 
and part-songs by Wilbye, Walmisley, Mendels¬ 
sohn, and Gade ; and a trio, “ The Lord is thy 
keeper,” from Mr. Otto Goldschmidt’s “ Ruth,” 
given by Miss Robertson, Mdme. Fassett, and 
Mr. Kenningham, pleased so much that it had to 
be repeated. A feature in the programme was 
the performance of Handel’s sonata in A and 
smaller pieces by Mdme. Neruda. In the un¬ 
avoidable absence of Mr. O. Goldschmidt, the 
concert was conducted by Dr. Stainer. For 
March 8 the Bach Choir announce a first perform¬ 
ance in London of Max Bruch’s “ Odysseus.” 

On Saturday afternoon Mdme. Eugene Oswald 
gave a matinee muticale at Messrs. Bluthner’s 
rooms, Kensington, which was well attended. 
Mdme. Oswald played Beethoven’s sonata in 
D minor (op. 31, No. 2), and in her rendering 
of the wonderful adagio showed muoh taste and 
feeling ; she was also heard in several solos by 
Baoh, Hensett, and Chopin. In conjunction 
with Herr Hermann Koenig, she played some 
of Heller’s charming “ Pensdes fugitives ” for 
piano and violin, and, with Herr Otto Lev, 
three of Schumann’s “ Fantasiestiioke ” for 
piano and violoncello. The programme in¬ 
cluded two violin solos, performed by Herr 
Koenig, and Popper’s “ Tarantella ” for violon¬ 
cello, by Herr Lew. The vooalists—Miss Mary 
Davies, Miss Helen Akroyd, Miss Clara Myers, 
and Mr. Bieknell Young—contributed to the 
success of the concert. 

At the last Monday Popular Concert Spohr's 
quartett in E flat (op. 58, No. 1) was given for the 
first time. Of the thirty-three quartette written 
by the composer, only eight have been heard at 
these Concerts. The studied smoothness of 
Spohr's music may prove at times tedious, the 
sweetness cloying, or the general style man¬ 
nered ; but all his works are models of olassia 
form, and show throughout the hand of a master. 
Mr. Arthur Chappell might let ns hear some of 
the unknown ones rather than repeat again and 
again familiar pieces of Haydn and Mozart. The 
quartett in E fiat is an interesting work, and 
contains a very fine adagio. It was admirably 
interpreted by Mdme. Ndruda and Messrs. Ries, 
Strauss, and Piatti Mr. C. Halid and Mdme. 
Neruda gave an artistic rendering of Brahms’ 
beautiful sonata in G for piano and violin, a 
composition that much improves upon acquaint¬ 
ance. The oonoert concluded with Beethoven’s 
fourteen variations on an original theme for 
piano, violin, and violoncello (op. 44), written in 
the oomposer’s early style and not of special 
interest; but every note by Beethoven is, of 
course, valued by musicians. The variations 
were performed for the first time. Mr. C. 
Halid’s solos were a nocturne and two waltzes 
of Chopin, and for an encore the impromptu in 
A flat; he played the last three pieces with 
great taste aud finish, but the first was some¬ 
what spoilt by the exceedingly slow time at 
which it was taken. Miss Carlotta Elliot was 
the vocalist. 

Mr. Geaussent gave his second ooncert at St. 
James's Hall last Tuesday evening. The pro¬ 
gramme included Mendelssohn’s fine psalm, 

Sing to the Lord a new made song,” part- 
songs by Leslie, Hecht, Benedict, and W. Hao- 
farren, and vocal solos by Mdme, Trebelli, Miss 
De Fonblanque, and Mr. C. W. Fredericks. The 
singing of ttie choir gave general satisfaction; 
the voices are fresh, of good quality, and care¬ 
fully trained. M. Ovide Musin’s very clever 
performance of Paganini’s prayer from “ Moses 
in Egypt," on the fourth string only, deserves 
mention. Mr. Geaussent hopes to perform “ The 
Redemption " at his next concert, April 21. 

J. 8. SaxDLOCK. 
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Tai Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

: It it particularly requested that all business 
lettert regarding the supply qf the paper, 
Ife., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
tad not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

c-_ 

- P8BROT AND CHIPIBz’s HISTORY OF ART IN 

? ANCIBNT EGYPT. 

Histoire de VArt dans VAntiquite : L’Egypte. 
Par G. Perrot et C. Chipiez. (Paris: 
~ Hiehette.) 

,J A History of Art in Ancient Egypt. From 
the French of G. Perrot and C. Chipiez. 
Translated and Edited by Walter Arm¬ 
strong. (Chapman & Hall.) 

i “Ce que nous nous sommes propose, 1 ' says 

- M. Perrot, speaking for himself and his col- 
laborateur, “ c’est seulement de faire mieux 
connaitre l’art ogyptien.” 

That the programme thus modestly stated 
has been much more than fulfilled must 
assuredly be the verdict of all who know how 
to value an important piece of work tho- 

■ roughly well done. Such a piece of work, 
” comprehensively planned, learnedly and con- 
• scientiously carried out, lavishly illustrated 
' from original sources, is this splendid 

monograph, which not only makes Egyptian 
art “better known,” but, for the first time, 
£ places that art before us in all the complete- 
■: ness of its historical evolution. The student, 
till now, has had perforce to trace that 
: evolution for himself, either direct from the 
’ mooaments, or by the aid of costly foreign 
(! *orks in many gigantic folios, the price of 
l which places them beyond the reach of most 
s private buyers. Now, thanks to MM. Perrot 
s eod Chipiez, all this laborious research is 
s done for him. Within the compass of one 

■ volume or two, as he may elect to read 
' '» French or English, he can hence- 
' t forth range over the whole known field of 

Egyptian art. Tombs, pyramids, temples, 
■i sculptures, beginning with the earliest and 
i vrkkg with the latest, are here selected, 
a figured, classified, analysed, and compared. 
-■ fhe mastabas of the ancient empire, of 
' which, till the other day, comparatively little 
) was known, are shown in plans and sections 
above and below ground, with their secret 
corridors and hidden mummy-pits exposed to 
s Famous buildings are depicted not 
only in ruins as they are, and restored as once 
> ‘hey were, bat cunningly dissected at different 
l 8la ge» of their erection, so as to show the inner- 
‘ m ost. details of their construction, and the 
; Principles on which the Egyptian architect 
worked. The art of sculpture in bas-relief 
. and the round, in wood, stone, and granite, ia 
placed before our eyes under all its phases— 
phases wherein archaism, development, decline, 
4 and renaissance occur again and again, as the 
destinies of Egypt wax and wane. Not 
even the decorative and so-called “indus- 
■' tria * ’’ art* are left unrepresented. The 


delicate work of the gem-engraver, the 
jeweller, the glass-blower, the potter, the 
wall-painter, the mummy-case maker, is as 
carefully discriminated and as exquisitely 
illustrated as that of the architect and the 
sculptor. Nor is this all. Merely to have 
passed the art3 of ancient Egypt in careful 
review, merely to have illustrated them by 
well-chosen and well-executed examples, would 
have been much; but M. Perrot has done 
more than this. He has so thoroughly entered 
into the spirit of ancient Egyptian culture, 
so firmly grasped the central idea of ancient 
Egyptian belief, that he has been enabled not 
only to trace those influences through every 
ramification of Egyptian art, but, from a 
purely philosophic standpoint, to survey and 
treat his subject as a co-ordinate whole. This 
it is which gives pre-eminent value to the 
present work. This it is which we here find 
attempted and achieved for the first time. 
And, in truth, it is only within the last few 
years that such a work has become possible ; 
because it is only within the last few years 
that the religious art and the religious dogmas 
of the ancient empire have been fully made 
known to us through the later excavations of 
Mariette and the recent literary researches of 
Maspero. We now know how that art was 
the logical development of those dogmas; 
but even this fundamental truth was imper¬ 
fectly apprehended till some four or five years 
ago. 

Among the most interesting chapters of 
the present work are those which relate to 
this very question; and it is especially these 
chapters which are richest in the admirably 
truthful sketches of M. Bourgoin, whose 
rendering of the sculptures of the early 
dynasties is quite unrivalled. Take, for 
example, his abstracts of funerary statues— 
those marvellously realistio portraits so hap¬ 
pily described by Prof. Maspero as “ stone 
bodies” reproducing the men themselves, 
with all their personal peculiarities and 
defects; take the scribe Chaphre (fig. 49), 
the architect Nefer (fig. 171), the priest lta- 
nefer (fig. 181), the deformed cook Nem-hotcp 
(figs. 198-9), eaeh given with the fewest 
possible touches and the least possible shading, 
yet conveying a more faithful impression of 
the originals than could be extracted from 
the study of any number of photographs. 
Or, as specimens of the same artist’s delicacy 
of perception in regard of schools and styles, 
compare figs. 164,165, and 455,* the first from 
a tomb of the ancient empire at Sakkarah, the 
second an Xlth Dynasty stela from Abydos, 
the third a Theban group, apparently dating 
from the time of Seti I.—to each of which an 
Egyptologist might unhesitatingly assign its 
locality and its period. It is even more remark¬ 
able that M. Bourgoin should have caught 
the cachet of the hieroglyphs peculiar to each 
of these three epochs. The same cannot he 
said of M. Charles Chipiez, some of whose 
exquisite architectural subjects are painfully 
marred by the inaccurate drawing of the in¬ 
scriptions. In his address “ To the Reader,” 
M. Perrot anticipates, it is true, the errors 
whicli Egyptologists may discover in the 
rendering of such texts as form an integral 

* Fig. 455 of the Frenoh original is fig. 200, 
vol. ii., of the translation. The numbering of the 
illustrations is identical in both works up to 255. 


part of the illustrations. “We have only 
reproduced these characters ” (I am here 
quoting from Mr. Armstrong’s translation, 
vol. 1., p. lxiii.) 

“on acoount of their decorative value, and 
because, without them, we oould not give the 
general appearance of this or that monument. 
It will thus be seen that our object is not 
affected by a mistake or two in such matters.” 


To this argument, provided that such signs 
as are drawn were well drawn, there would 
be nothing to reply. But what M. Chipiez 
has failed to perceive is the fact that hiero¬ 
glyphic characters, many of which are abstract 
representations of natural objects, are in 
themselves of great “ decorative value,” and 
that they cease to be decorative when in¬ 
correctly outlined. That a word should be 
hieroglyphically misspelt is of little moment 
in a work of thi3 kind ; but, seeing that every 
hieroglyph in every inscription decoratively 
reproduced in these pages is in itself as 
subtle a product of Egyptian art as any 
detail of a cornice or a capital, it is of very 
great importance that the drawing of such 
signs should faithfully represent Egyptian 
types. For M. Chipiez’s masterly restora¬ 
tions and bird’s-eye views, his innumerable 
plans and sections of temples and tombs, his 
lucid illustrations of architectural methods, it 
is, however, impossible to be too grateful. 
Even the labyrinthine ruins of Karnak be¬ 
come intelligible under his treatment. Nor 
must the beautiful drawings of M. Benedite 
be forgotten—the Tanite sphinx, rugged and 
mysterious; the famous painted statues of 
Ra-hotep and Nefer-t, so skilfully treated 
that graduation of tone is made to suggest 
variation of colour ; and the still more famous 
Khafra (fig. 205, vol. ii.). in which we not 
only seem to see the polished surface of 
the original diorite with its every vein and 
fracture, but are made to feel the majesty 
of repose which informs this greatest of 
Egyptian statues. The illustrations of M. 
St-Elme Gautier are, on the whole, less 
equal than those of MM. Bourgoin and Bene¬ 
dite. His “ Sarcophagus of a Royal Scribe” 
(fig. 195) is distinctly out of drawing, being 
sketched from two separate points of view. 
Seen at his best, however, as in the seated 
“ Ua-ab-Ra” (fig. 51) or the magnificent frag¬ 
ment conjectured to be the head of Meneph- 
thah (fig. 223, vol. ii.), he is unsurpassed by 
either of his coadjutors. The last-mentioned 
drawing, and M. Bourgoin’s “ Queen Tai a,” 
engraved on steel with admirable delicacy by 
M. Remus, are perhaps the choicest gems of 
art in the whole work; and this, when all 
come up to so high a standard of excellence, 
is no small praise. The total number of illus¬ 
trations is 612—some on steel, some printed 
in colours, and the majority on wood. Three- 
fourths of these, at the very least, are from 
original drawings; others are reduced from 
Lepsius, Prisse, Champollion, and the Descrip¬ 
tion de VEgypte ; while, incredible as it may 
appear, not more than about a dozen are 
borrowed from Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians. 
Those who have rashly committed themselves 
to the new edition of Lenormant’a Histoire 
ancienne des Eeuples de V Orient, and have 
found themselves confronted at every other 
page by the well-worn illustrations to that 
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time-hoDOured English work, will appreciate 
the delightful freshness of M. Perrot’s gallery. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall deserve the best 
thanks of the public for their translated 
version of this really invaluable work. Being 
issued in two volumes, their edition is much 
handier than the French original, which con¬ 
tains over 950 pages, and is as unmanageable 
as a family Bible. Their type is also larger, 
their paper of a better quality, and the 
general aspect of their page more attractive. 

Of Mr. Walter Armstrong’s translation 
it is pleasant to be able to report as favour¬ 
ably as of the form in which it is published. 
That it is a paraphrastic translation will 
probably be a recommendation to most readers; 
and if, like most paraphrases, it fails to convey 
with precision every delicate shade of the 
author’s meaning, it is, at all events, bettered 
by that air of spontaneity which lends so 
much charm to paraphrase of the best kind. 
Mr. Armstrong lacks the elegant and definite 
style of M. Perrot; but he says what he has 
to say in fewer, and sometimes in more 
forcible, words. His English is, however, 
occasionally not a little careless, whereas M. 
Perrot’s French is not only graceful, flexible, 
and transparent, but exquisitely correct. Yet 
that he should however render these qualities 
of style into equivalent English is more than 
we have, perhaps, the right to expect from any 
translator. Mr. Armstrong has, at all events, 
with reasonable fidelity, reproduced the sense 
of his author, and he has reproduced it with 
an agreeable freedom in which few of his 
readers will probably detect any traces of the 
process of translation. 

That some trifling errors should here and 
there occur in a work of this extent is not 
wonderful. “ Physco ” for Physcon, “ Ka-em- 
nas ” for Ka-em-uas, and other similar slips 
are evidently printers’ errors. Mr. Armstrong 
would do well, in a second edition, to accept 
the spelling of geographical names as given 
in Murray’s Guide, rather than to follow the 
French of M. Perrot. “ Derri ” for Derr, 
“ Kalabcheh ” for Kalabsheh, and the like 
are out of place in an English translation. I 
must also point out, since I am quoted as 
one of Mr. Armstrong’s authorities in the 
Appendix, that Her-Hor and Pinotem I. are 
two very different personages; and that Queen 
Notemit, or Notem-Maut, is by some sup¬ 
posed to be the mother, and by some the 
wife, of Her-Hor, but certainly not the wife 
of Pinotem L 

By a grave error, common to both the 
French and English editions, an important 
bas-relief at Karnak (fig. 254), representing 
Seti I. in his war-chariot driving his prisoners 
before him, is described as “ Raineses II. re¬ 
turning in Triumph from Syria.” 

Amelia. B. Ebwabds. 


The Life of Jonathan Swift. By Henry 
Craik. (Murray.) 

It may be said confidently of Mr. Craik’s 
Swift that it is certain to give most satis¬ 
faction to those who are best acquainted 
with Swift’s writings. But the full import 
of this saying may not be at once perceived. 
There has always been, and there is now 
perhaps more than ever, a class of professed 
students of literature to whom an author’s 


writings are the last and not the first subject 
of consideration. There are, it is believed, 
enthusiastic “ molieristes ” who have spent so 
much time and labour on the discussion of 
the all-important question of the number of 
the house in which Moliere was born that 
they have had no time to read “ La Princesse 
d’Elide ” and “ L’Amour Peintre.” Nor is it 
by any means uncommon to meet with persons 
who have employed the diligence of a Chal- 
centerus in striving to identify Shakspere 
with Bacon only to show that, though they 
may have read everything that Shakspere 
and Bacon wrote, they have never understood 
one line of either. For this class of readers 
Mr. Craik has almost avowedly not written; 
and it is quite possible that they may think 
him superficial and popular. But, as a Life 
of an author which is to be a sufficient com¬ 
panion and commentary to that author’s 
works without obscuring and overlaying 
them, Mr. Craik’s book deserves very high 
praise ; and that praise, let it be repeated, is 
likely to be most ungrudgingly given by those 
who know Swift best, have made him their 
favourite reading longest, and have most 
thoroughly appreciated his peculiar and un¬ 
excelled literary charm. It is not that Mr. 
Craik goes very deeply into literary criticism, 
but that he supplies in a sufficiently, but not 
more than sufficiently, detailed manner all 
the strictly biographical particulars required. 
It is reported that a person given to paradox 
once expressed his wish that all biographies 
of authors could be at once annihilated as 
being merely otiose, if not disturbing, ele¬ 
ments in the appreciation of their works. 
Even this paradoxer, however, though he 
might draw no small arguments on his side 
from the handling which Swift’s biography 
has actually experienced, would probably 
acknowledge that the same biography convicts 
him of speaking in haste. It is tempting, no 
doubt, to think of the field there would be 
for critical ingenuity in expounding The 
Battle of the Books and The Tale of a Tub, 
Gulliver and the Drapieds Letters, the 
Modest Proposal and the Polite Conversation, 
if we knew as little of Swift himself as we do 
of Shakspere. But nobody who speaks 
seriously will deny that in that case much of 
the books named would be hopeless enigma, 
and much more would be in worse case still— 
it wonld simply escape notice altogether. 
Therefore, the most biography-scorning of 
lovers of literature must welcome a Life of 
Swift, even though such Lives may, in the 
past, have given him good reason for his scorn 
of biography. Mr. Craik’s Life is exactly 
what such a person may take as a good gift. 
It is, as an octavo of six hundred pages touch¬ 
ing directly and indirectly on a vast number 
of subjects must necessarily be, not wholly 
free from minor inaccuraoies, but they are 
rather minima than minora. 

A reviewer, however, especially if his space 
be limited, is almost necessarily driven to 
confine his attention to but one or two points 
in such a book; and those points must, almost 
of equal necessity, be the most controverted 
ones. Everyone at all acquainted with the 
subject is certain to ask the question— 
“ How does Mr. Craik treat the marriage ? ” 
The manner as well as the result of his treat¬ 
ment seem to us to be excellent proofs of his 


competencv to deal with the subject he his 
chosen. He has, according to a general habit 
of his, practically assumed the fact in his text 
and stated his reasons in a brief but sufficient 
Appendix. As is generally known, disbelief 
in the marriage of Swift and Stella is a modem 
form of heresy. It is not much more than 
half-a-century old; and it has been affected 
almost entirely by persons whose literary 
profession, so to speak, is to discover or invent 
some new thing in reference to distinguished 
writers in the past. It is unlucky for it that 
its first champion was so uncritical a person 
as Monck Mason, but it is fair to say that 
others have held it since who do not deserve the 
title of unoritical. They are, however, mostly 
liable, where they are known, to the other 
oharge just hinted—the charge of a restless 
desire to know a great deal more and be a great 
deal cleverer than their predecessors. Agreeing 
thoroughly with Mr. Craik’s conclusions, and 
acknowledging the excellent fashion in which 
(with Mr. Elwin’s help, he tells us) he baa 
marshalled his arguments, we yet do sot 
think that he has put these arguments quite 
so strongly as they may be put. We do not 
agree that “Swift’s biography would run 
more smoothly if it were possible to set the 
marriage aside,” except in that sense of 
smoothness against which the maxim praettat 
difficillior is meant to guard the critic. More¬ 
over, in saying that “ the expressions used in 
his letters” would in that case be “more 
naturally and simply brought in accord with 
the facts,” Mr. Craik seems to surrender an 
important argument which he himself else¬ 
where uses. On the very hypothesis of s 
secret and concealed marriage the expressions 
used in Swift’s letters ought not to be capable 
of being naturally and simply brought into 
accord with that hypothesis. A man who is 
trying to hide is not likely naturally or simply 
to indicate what he is deliberately hiding. 
Every alleged saying in print or in conversa¬ 
tion of Swift’s, as well as all Stella’s silence 
and all Mrs. Dingley’s asserted “ only laugh¬ 
ing at it,” are things which (as Mr. Craik 
justly points out in the latter case) are 
exactly what is to be expected on the hypo¬ 
thesis; and this same expectation deprives of 

weight against the marriage the expressions 
in Swift’s own letters. In consequence, 
doubtless, of a wish not to buttress a doubtful 
case by one still more doubtful, Mr. Crsik has 
not in his summary mentioned the famous 
catastrophe of the Vanessa affair, which, if 
truly related, of course settles the marriage 
debate out of hand. It is, perhaps, as unwise 
to prove, as to explain, ignotum per igsotius- 
The biographical value of the Vanessa story lies 
in its completion of the story of the marriage, 
making, as it does, a coherent and satisfactory 
(we dare say the only coherent and satis¬ 
factory) explanation of Swift’s relations with 
these two famous women, and of his general 
attitude to women, to love, and, in a sense, to 
life. But, so far as positive evidence goes, 
the matter is very simple. Every single scrap 
of testimony, except the vague and irrelevant 
testimony of Dr. Lyon, supports the marriage; 
and the argument (it is here a matter o 
argument, not testimony) against it is vitiated 
by the fallacy running through it all—®' 
fallacy of arguing that Swift, Stella, ® n 
Mrs. Dingley were likely to admit what tt 
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•- h/potheti Swift and Stella certainly, and 

- lire. Dingley probably, were pledged and re- 
1 wived to conceal. 

The points in Mr. Craik’s book which in¬ 
vite comment are very numerous, but there 
is one on which it may not be improper to 
dwell as specially interesting to the present 

• reviewer. This is the identification of the 
French predecessor (he cau hardly be called 
anything more) of Swift on the subject of 

:: The Battle of the Books, not with Coutray, 
' but with Francois de Caliieres. The history 
of the ancient and modern controversy is a 
' very odd one, and this constantly repeated 
s blunder (which was preceded by a wrong 

- citation of the title of the French book 

- itself) is only one of its odd inoidents. The 
>' subject has often been treated both in France 

aud in England; but, so far as the treatment 
-■ has come under our notice, the persons who 
have treated it in French have been mainly 
ignorant of the English side of the matter, 
while the perrons who have treated it 
iu English have for the most part been 
mainly if not wholly ignorant of the main 
French question, which dragged on with such 
extraordinary vivacity from Perrauly’s dis¬ 
course in 1787 to Marivaux’ travesties thirty 
r years later. Mr. Craik has done justice to 
the question of Swift’s indebtedness to Cal¬ 
ibres, which is, at the most, one of remote 
suggestion of a few ideas. Perhaps he has 
! not done quite so much to the oddity of 
Swift’s position as a defender of the ancients, 
which is only equalled by La Fontaine’s on 

■ the other side of the Channel. It is true 
that Swift was not quite so free from any 

■ tincture of classical learning as La Fontaine, 

< but he was nearly as remarkable an example 

• o( a specially English and, therefore, modern 
variety of genius as La Fontaine was of 

• a specially French and, therefore, equally 
modern variety. Everything, however, in 

; this curious literary Fronde was as accidental 
as its origin, which is pretty certainly due to 
Mew's wrath at the discovery that some¬ 
body had been beforehand with him in 
, Arising a new species of flattery for 
bouis XIV. 

The thoroughness of Mr. Craik’s enquiry 
wto this comparatively trifling matter is 
characteristic of his boob, which is, indeed, 
rather a difficult one for a reviewer to handle, 
unless he is happily ignorant of its subject. 
If he is not, be is almost uniformly driven to 
the ignominious resource of “ saying ditto to 
Mr. Burke.” Gkobge Saintsbuey. 


•d Soldier's Life and Work in South Africa, 
1872 to 1879 : a Memoir of the late 
6ul. A. W. Durnford. Edited by his 
brother, Lieut.-Col. E. Durnford. (Samp¬ 
son Low.) 


Tms is an interesting but melancholy book. 
CjI. Edward Durnford, iir writing this account 
°/ his brother, passes over in a lew pages his 
life up to his arrival at Cape Town in January 
IS'2, and occupies himself almost entirely 
*ith his career in South Africa. The late 
fbl. (then Capt.) Durnford landed at Port 
Elizabeth only a short time before the com¬ 
mencement of that tissue of folly and crime 
*hich, beginning with the unjustifiable 
attack upon Langalibalele, culminated in the 


Zulu War. It is certainly remarkable that so 
upright and humane a man as Col. Durnford 
should have been called upon by duty to take 
part in acts of which he privately entirely 
disapproved; but, happily for his reputation, 
the very nature of the service in which he 
was engaged gave him opportunities for the 
exeroise of those remarkable qualities which, 
perhaps, in a better cause would have beeu 
less prominent. In the Langalibalele cam¬ 
paign he acted as chief of the staff to the 
colonel in command; and his gallant conduct 
under extraordinary difficulties was acknow¬ 
ledged by all in authority. It was in this 
campaign that he received the injury which 
deprived him of the use of his left arm for the 
rest of his life. 

The destruction of Langalibalele’s tribe was 
soon followed by the “ eating up ” of the un¬ 
fortunate Putini tribe, by which the Govern¬ 
ment of Natal hoped to recoup themselves 
the expenses of the former war. These 
unhappy people were driven from their 
homes; many of them, men, women, and 
boys, sold into virtual slavery; and their 
cattle and goods, to the value of £40,000, 
confiscated. It was this shocking outrage 
which opened the eyes of Col. Durnford 
to the colonial method of dealing with the 
natives. He espoused the cause of the 
innocent and injured Putini, and thereby 
became, as he himself said, the best hated 
man in the colony. Probably his rectitude 
and humanity were incomprehensible to the 
colonists, who could not understand his 
conduct or the motives of it. Duty, and 
duty alone, guided him ; he knew nothing of 
the desire of gain, the love of popularity, or 
the hope of getting on in the world. He was 
a stranger to those complex motives, not 
necessarily bad ones, which influence the 
bulk of mankind. To show how the 
Putini might he trusted, Col. Durnford, 
when ordered to destroy the passes in 
the Draakensherg Mountains, asked for the 
services of a number of them who were then 
prisoners. These poor men worked splendidly, 
and returned, when the work was done, with¬ 
out a single case of misconduct or desertion. 
By this wise course he proved that nothing 
was to be apprehended from such orderly and 
obedient people, and he then laboured for 
their restoration to freedom and to their 
homes. “ Any less resolute spirit,” says Miss 
Coienso in her History of the Zulu War, 

“ would have been beaten in the contest, for 
‘ Government ’ was determined not to give 
way an inch more than could possibly bs 
helped.” He was thwarted and annoyed in 
every way, his letters even being abstracted 
from the post-office. He, however, succeeded 
at last. The whole question of the treatment 
of Langalibalele and the Putini was, through 
the Bishop of Natal, taken up by Lord Car¬ 
narvon, theu Minister for the Colonies, who 
specially praised the forbearance and humanity 
of Col. Durnford, recalled Sir Benjamin Pine, 
the Governor, and ordered compensation to 
be made to the injured natives. The Govern¬ 
ment at home might order, hut it rested with 
the Government of Natal to execute; and by 
one pretence and another they evaded restitu¬ 
tion. When Sir Garnet Wolseley went out 
to Natal in 1875, he settled the Putini claims 
at £12,000, they having beeu robbed of 


£40,000 ; and even now it is doubtful if they 
have received this smaller sum. 

Col. Dumford’s letters on the annexation 
of the Transvaal and the prospects of a Zulu 
War are very valuable. “ He always,” says 
the author, 

“ maintained that peaoe would be preserved in 
South Africa; for he understood the Zulu and 
other native tribes welL enough to know that 
hostilities were not desired, and would not be 
entered upon, by them; and he oould not con¬ 
ceive the possibility of England’s allowing her¬ 
self to be dragged into the dishonours, into 
which unhappily she has actually fallen, of 
forcing war upon neighbours who would 
willingly have remained at peaoe with her. 
As he repeatedly wrote concerning the tribes 
of Langalibalele and Putini, justice and honeety 
were alone required to keep the natives satisfied 
and tranquil; while he has often prophesied 
that a crooked and treacherous polioy towards 
them would lead eventually to a war of races. 
That, even after his experience of want of good 
faith on the part of the Colonial Government 
towards the Putini people, he disbelieved in 
both the Kafir and the Zulu Wars until they 
actually took plaoe, is due to the fact that he 
had still a firm faith in the honesty aud good 
intentions of the Home Government, and believed 
that they had had their eyes sufficiently opened 
to the necessity of keeping a check in native 
matters upon their representatives in South 
Africa.” 

He was one of the three commissioners ap¬ 
pointed by Sir Henry Bulwer to settle the 
disputed frontier between the Transvaal and 
Zululand. But their righteous award did not 
please the party which was bent on war; and, 
after the arrival of Sir Bartle Frere, Col. 
Durnford no longer writes with any certainty. 
The determination of the High Commissioner 
to force war on the Zulu King was shocking 
to Col. D urn ford’s sense of justice, but he 
never expressed any opinion as to the equity 
or iniquity of the war which those under 
whose command he served were labouring to 
bring about. 

The chief interest of the present volume 
must be iu the account of Isandhlwana, the 
death of Durnford, and the controversy 
which arose as to his conduct. Col. Edward 
Durnford says in his Preface that 

“ the mainspring of my notion has been that 
the closing soene of my dear brother’s life, 
during which he in all things upheld the honour 
and fame of his country, has been misrepre¬ 
sented, I grieve to say, wilfully and deliberately; 
and my endeavour has therefore been plainly to 
set forth the truth, and thus to vindicate the 
military reputation of a soldier who deserved 
well of his country.” 

That any vindication should be necessary is a 
reproach to our time, hut it may be said that 
Durnford was “ not for the fashion of these 
times.” Doubtless, had he been more of a 
time-server or self-seeker he would have 
had more of this world’s good things. 
His brother’s vindication is oonolusive and 
complete. That any Englishmen, still less 
English soldiers, should, to screen themselves 
or their friends, have distorted facts and 
endeavoured to throw the blame of a great 
disaster on a gallant soldier who died in the 
performance of his duty may seem Incredible, 
but so it was. “ It is somewhat remarkable,” 
writes the author, 

“ that no notice has ever been taken by Sir Bartle 
Frere, Lord Chelmsford, or the military authori- 
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ties at home of the facts established by the 
discoveries at Isandhlwana. The points assumed 
from the beginning by these officers, both in 
pubUo and private despatches—namely, the 
supposed bad generalship and disobedience of 
orders on the part of CoL Durnford—were still 
assumed by them even after the dead them¬ 
selves had been permitted to bear silent witness 
to the truth. Not a single word of acknow¬ 
ledgment of the merits of those who proved to 
have been the true heroes of the day is to be 
found in any offioial statement; not a single 
word was uttered officially to remove the 
burthen of unjust blame which had been 
officially thrown upon the dead. From that 
day to this not a single word has been publicly 
spoken in CoL Durnford’s honour by those in 
authority whose words would have carried 
weight.” 

If anyone would know wbat Hamlet 
meant by “ the insolence of office,” let him 
read the correspondence between Col. Edward 
Durnford and the Secretary of State for 
War. It is not our province,.nor have we 
space, to enter into all the arguments result¬ 
ing from the slaughter of Isandhlwana ; bnt, 
painful and, in some senses, repulsive as the 
subject is, we cannot but commend this part 
of CoL Edward Durnford’s book to the careful 
study of our readers. 

We must, in conclusion, notice the wonder¬ 
ful influence Col. Durnford had over other 
men. By the natives he was almost wor¬ 
shipped ; and nothing can be more touching 
than the words of Jabez, a Basuto, who was 
with him at Isandhlwana. Some three years 
ago a book called My Chief and I, by Ather¬ 
ton Wylde, was published, and was noticed 
in the Academy ; it appears now that, 
under one name, the experiences of several 
men who served under Col. Durnford were 
given. Col. Edward Durnford vouches for 
the truth of the facts contained in this book, 
which shows the devotion felt for their chief 
by those who wrote it. Another interesting 
trait in Col. Durnford’s character was his 
fondness for animals—for dogs, cats, and 
horses; his charger, Chieftain, was all 
obedience to his master, but no one else could 
mount him. William Wickham. 


Parish Registers in England: their History 
and Contents. With Suggestions for 
Securing their Better Custody and Pre¬ 
servation. Attempted by R. E. Chester 
Waters. (F. J. Roberts.) 

The name of Thomas Cromwell, the chief 
agent in the suppression of religious houses, 
should lose some at least of the obloquy 
which is often attached to it when it is 
remembered that to the Vicar-General is also 
due the introduction of parish registers into 
England. Registration of a loose and casual 
character seems occasionally to have been 
made in the chronicles of the lesser monas¬ 
teries, but this probably bore reference only to 
the proprietors of the adjacent lands; and 
until the Reformation no general system of 
recording the baptisms, marriages, and burials 
of all classes prevailed in this country. It 
was a happy thought upon the part of the 
Reformer to charge the secular clergy with 
political duties which brought them into close 
contact with their people at certain periods— 
and those the most momentous—in their 
Jiyes.. Jf he borrowed the system—as Mr. 


Chester Waters thinks—from the practice of 
recording baptisms which he had seen 
in the Low Countries, he largely improved 
upon it, and, with characteristic pertinacity, 
he adhered to his plan in spite of the 
opposition which it provoked. Instructions 
for keeping parish registers were certainly 
issued by Cromwell in 1536, and there are 
still extant at least two registers— viz., those of 
St. James Oarlickhithe and St. Mary Bothaw, 
London—which go back to that early date. 
But the measure did not meet at onoe with 
general adoption, and it was not until the 
latter part of the year 1538 that most 
parishes provided themselves with the neces¬ 
sary books. New injunctions were issued 
from time to time; and Mr. Chester Waters 
notices that in 1555 Card. Pole required 
the names of the godfathers and godmothers 
to be added in the register of baptisms, accord¬ 
ing to the practice of Italy and Spain. This 
custom has been retained, he tells us, in a few 
parishes up to the beginning of the present 
century, but a rather wide experience of this 
class of records enables us to say that it was 
of very rare occurrence in Southern and 
Western counties. In 1597, and again in 
1603, orders were given that the entries in 
the old register books were to be legibly trans¬ 
cribed into parchment books, each page being 
authenticated by the signature of the minister 
and churchwarden, and from thenceforth a 
copy of each year’s record was to be transmitted 
to the bishop of the diocese for preservation by 
him among the episcopal records. The first 
part of the order was for the most part faith¬ 
fully obeyed ; but the latter part—which is 
embodied in the 70th canon—was evaded 
in every possible way, and with this result, 
“ that the bishop’s transcripts, which ought 
to have formed an invaluable department of 
the public records, present a lamentable pic¬ 
ture of episcopal negligence, parochial parsi¬ 
mony, and official rapacity.” 

Negligence, indeed, has throughout marred 
the success of Cromwell’s well-advised scheme. 
Not only in the troublous periods of Church 
and State and in remote places, but in 
peaceable times and important parishes there 
has been the grossest carelessness shown by 
the clergy in discharging a simple duty. 
Often the minister has left the matter in 
the hands of an ignorant clerk, or has 
relied upon his own memory or some im¬ 
perfect data to construct a record upon the 
accuracy of which the rights and interests 
of families may, perhaps, wholly depend. 
Yet, imperfect and inexact as our parish 
registers certainly are, it is almost impos¬ 
sible to overrate their value and importance. 
They are the only title deeds which the poor 
possess. They are—and no one knows this 
better than Mr. Chester Waters—a mino of 
wealth not only for the genealogist and the 
biographer, but also for the historian and the 
statistician. For those who desire to dig in 
this mine, which is far from being exhausted, 
there can be no better guide than Mr. Chester 
Waters. His little book—whose merits are 
not to be measured by its price—is full of 
information conveyed in the clearest possible 
language; and we doubt not that its many 
readers will share in our admiration of the 
thoroughness with which the author, in the 
midst of physical sufferings, has done his 


work. Especially we must commend the 
admirable Index and Table of Contents, »n4 
the copious extracts which serve to show the 
varied character of our parochial records. Is 
one point, and in one alone, we differ from ' 
him. We hold that it would be a great error J 
to remove the registers from the parishes to : 
which they relate. Their place is surely in 
the church, where the baptisms, marriage, 
and burials they chronicle have occurred, 
There let them be preserved with that io- j 
telligent care which a perusal of Mr. Chester 
Waters’ book cannot fail to secure them from 
their rightful custodians. 

Chables J. Robixsok. 


TWO BOOKS ON SPANISH THEOLOGT. 

Historia de los Heterodoxos Espanoles. Por 

el Dr. Menendez Pelayo. Tomo III, 

(Madrid : Libreria Catolica de San Jose.) 

Molinos the Quietist. By John Bigelow. 

(New York: Scribner.) 

Ir was with some apprehension that we 
opened the third and concluding volume of 
Dr. Pelayo’s great work. The latter part of 
vol. ii. had shown unmistakeable signs of - 
fatigue, and the author had confessed that 
even his enthusiasm had almost broken down 
under the mass of tedious documents con¬ 
nected with the trial of Carranza; but the 
first pages show our author as fresh snd 
vigorous as ever. He has written nothing 
more lively or more trenchant than the open¬ 
ing and closing chapters of the present volume. 

We are now able to form a definite judg¬ 
ment of the whole. Considered as a literary : 
work, it is difficult to praise it too highly. 
It is as indispensable to every student of 
the history of Spanish ecclesiastical litera¬ 
ture and opinion as are the volumes of Ticknor 
and of Amador de los Rios in secular literature. 
There is the same fullness of bibliographical 
detail in this volume as in its predecessors. 
The author, as before, has procured the 
fullest information at the best sources. 
For instance, in his treatment of Pro¬ 
testantism he has been able to avail him¬ 
self not only of the unpublished reports of 
the Spanish bishops upon the movement in 
their respective dioceses, but has also had tbs 
immense advantage of seeing the proof sheets 
of Dr. Boehmsr’s forthcoming vol. ii. of the 
Bibliotheca Wiffeniana. As a proof of the 
exhaustive character of this part of his work, 
we may mention that he gives the titles ot 
all the tracts published in Spanish by the 
English Religious Tract Society. If there 
are any pages of the volume which we should 
wish excised, they are those in which he 
allows his instincts as a collector to over¬ 
power those of the literary artist. What we 
can there be in giving, as from pp. 315-3S, 
long analyses of voluminous MSS. of Apolo¬ 
gists of the last century, which even Dr. 
Pelayo allows to be written with “ pessimo 
gusto,” and which even his omnivorous 
appetite and powerful digestion failed to carry 
him through ? 

The Academt is not the place for contro¬ 
versial theological discussion, and we shall 
not enter upon it here. One portion of this 
volume has been almost a revelation to 
us. Though well aware how deeply rooted 
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the doctrine had been in the diocese of 
Bayonne, we were not aware that Jansenism 
had spread so widely into Spain, or that the 
house of the Countess de Montijo in Madrid 
had been the refuge and “ enchanted castle ” 
of Jansenism so late as the end of the last 
and beginning of the present century, and 
that “the majority of the Inquisitors of 
Madrid were as Jansenist or (should we rather 
tty) as Voltairian as the accused.” This is 
not the only place in which our author shows 
that bis abhorrence of Jansenism, Hispanism 
and regalism is well-nigh as intense as that 
of scepticism. It issiugular that he does not 
perceive how much this indiscriminate violence 
of blame weakens his defence of his own 
position generally, and especially his defence of 
the Inquisition. After reading the catalogue 
of sceptical and apostate Inquisitors here, 
sod in the account of the Cortes of Cadiz, 
shit can be more monstrous than to find this 
tribunal garotting a schoolmaster of Valencia 
in 1826 for teaching “no other religious 
dogma than the existence of the Deity, and 
no other morality than the precepts of the 
Decalogue," and whose last words on the 
gibbet were, “ I die at peace with God and 
with man.” 

But however much we may differ from the 
author in his religious opinions, however 
much we may think he fails in comprehending 
the influence of scientific thought, either for 
good or ill, on the conception of religious 
dogma, we cannot refuse our warmest praise 
to his literary impartiality, and to the interest 
of his biographies. Some of the latter included 
in toia volume are as interesting as a romance. 
The strangest figures flit through these pages. 
With all his detestation of those who have 
turned from the faith of their fathers, and his 
seeming incapacity to comprehend that this 
wi be done from any worthy motive, he yet 
never allows this fact to prejudice his literary 
judgment. He extols the literary merits 
of Blanco White as fully as if he had never 
turned Protestant. On p. 583 two transla¬ 
tion* of his famous English sonnet are given, 
one in Latin, the other in Spanish; and his 
Spanish version of Hamlet’s monologue is 
cited as the finest translation of a passage of 
Shakspere into Spanish. He may, as we 
believe, misjudge the moral character of some 
contemporary Spanish reformers, but he 
always does justice to their literary merits. 

We hare noticed very few mistakes in this 
T olume. We do not understand what the 
phrase (p. 100) “Cuando se reformo por 
orden del Rey Jorge la liturgia inglesa ” can 
allude to, unless it be the revision of 1662 
under Charles II., especially as the Spanish 
editions date 1707 and 1715. No English- 
ram can read without a smile the panegyric 
°f Travels of an Irish Gentleman in 
Search of a Religion, by Thomas Moore, as 

uno de los mas hermosos monumentos de la 
literature catolica de este siglo.” A few 
addition*, but of no importance, might be 
made to the bibliography of Spanish Protest- 
autism. It is more curious to read that 
'piritiem has made more reoruits in Spain than 
“* tj 16 Protestant sects and all the philo- 
ecphical rationalists put together, and that its 
•depts are recruited ohiefly from the military 
and from the artillery—the most scientific 
corps in Spun. What a contrast between 


the long list of books and periodicals 
devoted to this parody of science, and 
the statements, on p. 829, that “exe- 
getical and Scriptural studies have only 
one cultivator among us,” and “ Oriental 
studies, the results of which are an apple of 
discord between rationalists and Catholics, 
have found no representation at all among 
us.” There is no index to these huge volumes; 
in the name of every student of Spanish 
literature we appeal to the author to supply 
this need in the next edition of this standard 
work. 

The nicely printed little book of Mr. 
Bigelow's is a mere sketch of the life of 
Molinos. It might have been improved 
had the author used vols. ii. and iii. 
of Dr. Pelayo’s work. It is singular that 
neither writer has seen the original Spanish 
of the Quia espirituale. Mr. Bigelow even 
Italianises the name of Molinos’ birth-place, 
Minuesa, in Aragon, and writes it Minozzi. 
The extracts condemned by the Bull of 
Innocent XI. are not all taken from Molinos, 
but from the writings of his followers also- 
according to Dr. Pelayo. The fact that 
Molinos fouud so many votaries at Naples 
suggests the question whether there can be 
any affiliation of his doctrines to those taught 
by Juan do Valdes there at an earlier period. 
Examples of the working of “el demonio 
molinista ” in Spain as late as 1779 are given 
by Dr. Pelayo—vol. iii., pp. 403-8. It is 
symptomatic of the literature of our day that 
a long quotation from a novel— John Inglesant 
—is cited in a work of this kind as the last 
and most definite decision on an intricate 
question of theology. 

Wentwobth Websteb. 


HEW NOVELS. 

Miss Elvester s Girls. By the Author of 
“ Bye-Ways.” In 3 vols. (Tinsley 
Bros.) ’• 

Women are Strange. By F. W. Robinson. 
In 3 vols. (Chatto <fc Windus.) 

A Nolle Name. By B. H. Buxton and 
W. W. Fenn. In 3 vols. (White.) 

Glare Stellar. By Mrs. J. Calbraith Lunn. 
In 2 vols. (Remington.) 

The Picture's Secret. By W. H. Pollock. 
(Remington.) 

The Mouse of a Merchant Prince. By 
William Henrv Bishop. (Boston, U.S.: 
Houghton, Mifilin & Co.) 

The Watchmaker's Daughter. By Mrs. 
G. Ltnnseus Banks. (Manchester: Abel 
Hevwood; London: Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co.) 

I am not acquainted with Bye-Ways, hut, if 
it is as good as Miss Elvester s Girls, I 
imagine that I can hardly know it too soon. 
For Miss Elvester's Girls is certainly the 
cleverest and pleasantest Scotch novel I have 
read for many years. The author is a keen 
and kindly observer; she has wit, humour, 
knowledge of life, and a fine insight into 
certain sorts of character; she writes good 
English and better Scotch ; her talent for 
dialogue is nothing less than remarkable. 
Her story, considered as a story merely, is of 


no great merit, nor, I may add, of any extra¬ 
ordinary pretensions to merit. It tells no 
more than the quiet, humdrum fortunes of 
excellent Miss Janet Elvester of Eastravor, and 
of the three girls her sisters—Ursula the 
good and proud, Christian the good and 
charming and independent, and Ulrica the 
good and wilful and literary; of Ursula the 
beauty, Christian the governess, and Ulrica 
the school-girl of letters. And it tells of 
them entirely without romance, and without 
much passion—in a bright, humorous, cheerful 
spirit of prose, with no straining after false 
effect, and with r.o thought of any poetry hut 
the poetry of common life. But it is so full 
of good talk and good writing, of pleasant 
humour and kindly and shrewd humanity, 
that there is hardly a dull page in it; and 
if it were not for the episode of Glen 
Cassilis and his wile (ne'e Christian Elvester) 
the critic would have nothing to do but 
praise. As it seems to me, however, that 
episode is a fault, and a had one—the dead 
fly in the pot of ointment. The situation, 
to begin with, looks false ; it is made to look 
still falser by the vagueness and want of body 
of Glen Cassilis, the principal actor; and in 
the tenuity of its development, the timidity 
with which it is handled, it becomes al¬ 
together impossible. It is a situation in the 
manner of Balzac, and it is developed in the 
manner of Miss Vonge; can one conceive a 
more unfortunate combination ? Having said 
this, however, I have no choice but to go 
back to my task of praising—of noting the 
delicacy and force that characterise the 
portraits of Miss Elvester and her three girls; 
of admiring the freshness and charm of the 
sketch of Mrs. Brackenbum; of laughing 
and wondering over Aunt Euphemia, Katie 
Langbiggin and Maryanne Kirkpatrick, and 
the inimitable Monorieif Urquhart, and her 
brother Dugald, and Mr. Mungo Mauchline, 
the poet, and the precious gossips in the 
stage, and “ that wonderful trophy, the con¬ 
verted acrobat,” and Ulrica’s first novel, and 
all the humours and sorrows of Laighbield. 
It is a pleasant task, and full of cheerful 
memories; and I cannot easily desist from it. 


In “ Women are Strange,” Mr. Robinson’s 
first story, we are made free of the wonderful 
world behind the scenes, and for a whole 
volume we are enabled to keep some quaint 
and agreeable oompany. There is Mrs.' 
Maealister, the famous comic actress; there 
is Kitty Westminster, a vestal attached to the 
service of the Sacred Lamp of Burlesque; 
there is Harvey Grange, the eminent young 
tragedian; there is Miss Galveston, not yet 
twenty-one, and an incomparable tragedienne ; 
there are Colonel Darrel, the Indian offioer, 
and Mrs. Cuthbert, ex-beauty, ex-virtue, 
ex-actress — the Galveston’s father and 
mother; there is Alderman Archstone, 
the stern and choleric parent of Harvey 
Grange, and the husband of Kitty West¬ 
minster ; and so forth, and so forth. There 
is also a story, and in that story there are 
situations; and the situations are novel and 
fresh, and the story is good reading. This last 
statement, I may add, will apply with more or 
less force and directness to all the novelettes in 
the book. Mr. Robinson invents for himself, 
and sets forth his inventions with skill and 
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success. In “ Mr. Woosey’s Great Trouble” 
the idea is grotesque; in “ Bickers the Blower ” 
and “The Head Waiter”—to ray thinking, 
the most powerful story of all—it is grimy 
and savage; in “ The Woman who Saved 
Him ” it is in some sort humanitarian; in 
“ Conscience Money,” which contains a power¬ 
ful situation, spoiled for lack of development 
and waste of opportunity, it is semi-dramatio ; 
in “ Petty Cash ” and “ The Man who Married 
a Voice ” it is humorous and individual. And 
in almost all oases is it well presented; in 
almost all cases is it worth knowing and 
enjoying. 

The two volumes of A Nolle Name are due 
♦o the collaboration of the author of Half- 
Hours of Blind Man's Holiday with the 
author ot' Jennie of the Prince's. The idea 
is Mr. Fenn’s; some of the workmanship and 
certain of the developments are Mrs. Buxton’s. 
It is the romance of a blind boy; and it 
tells how—after years of parting, and all the 
misery to be endured from a cruel father, an 
intriguing mother, and a pert, violent, and 
immoral spouse—the blind hero and the 
amiable and talented heroine finish as man 
and wife the love-story they had begun together 
as boy and girl. Its intention is excellent; 
it is good in sentiment and tone; it is 
carefully written; many people will read it 
with pleasure. Some of the stories contained 
in Mr. Fenn’s third volume are more imagina¬ 
tive and exciting. The best is, perhaps, “ The 
Whisper in the Wood,” which is very grim 
and strange indeed. 

Clare Stellar is rather a book for sohool- 
girls than for grown men and women—for 
school-girls, too, who have not yet begun the 
practice of Ouida, and to whom the Majors 
of Miss Broughton are not even- names. 
It tells the story of a parcel of children— 
Clare herself, and Clare’s brother, Essie, and 
Clare’s cousins, and Clare’s sweetheart, Robert, 
a youth who, in the jungles of India, or some 
place of that sort, had once faced a tiger (with 
a baby in its jaws) and slain it with a 
mere revolver. Clare is an angelio little 
creature, with a frightful capacity for senti¬ 
ment and for getting into trouble; and Clare’s 
brother, and Clare’s cousins, and Clare’s 
sweetheart are all as much like Clare as it is 
possible for brothers and cousins and sweet¬ 
hearts to be. In the beginning Clare is in 
short frocks and her ninth year, or there¬ 
abouts ; and in the end Clare is in long frocks, 
and has visited the Continent, and is married. 
In the space between, Mrs. Lunn has 
written two volumes of careful English (rather 
magniloquent English it is, by-the-way), with 
some pretty verses, a number of unexception¬ 
able—but idyllic—scenes of nursery and sohool 
life, a certain quantity of counsel and ex¬ 
ample and reflection, and some elegant pic¬ 
tures of Nature in the woods and meadows. 
I do not know that there is any more than 
this to say of Clare Stellar, except, perhaps, 
that the book is unexceptionable in tone and 
intention and morality, and—to grown people, 
at least—a little insipid. 

In “ The Picture’s Secret ” and “ An 
Episode in the Life of Mr. Latimer,” Mr. 
W. H. Pollock breaks ground as a writer of 
fiction with great freshness and spirit. He 
has not tried to write a novel, but to make 


and tell a story ; and he has succeeded excel¬ 
lently. Alike in matter and in style, his 
little book is out of the common. It is grace¬ 
fully and pointedly written ; it contains some 
capital work in the matter of construction 
and narration; in respect of invention, it is 
taking, original, and new. Mr. Pollock is a 
true lover of ghosts, and—like Gautier, like 
Hoffmann, like Cazotte, like Tieck and Hogg 
—an intimate and admirer of the Devil. 
He has met that illustrious creature en 
voyage, and has suffered from his influences and 
agencies, his manners and customs, as acutely 
as the most hardened Romanticist. The con¬ 
sequence is that he is able to write about his 
famous acquaintance with such sincerity and 
assurance and insight as carry conviction 
with them. In “The Picture’s Secret” the 
great Wanderer only appears by proxy—in the 
person of the heroine. She, however, is 
evidently an agent of his ; her inspiration is 
completely infernal; she makes an admirable 
locum tenens ; and the mysterious and sinister 
intrigue over which she presides—the hell- 
broth of crime and death and fatality for 
whose concoction she is responsible—is dia¬ 
bolical in the good sense of the word. In the 
“ Episode,” the introduction is direct; we 
are confronted with ths Accuser of the 
Brethren in person. He is in pursuit of Mr. 
Latimer’s signature and 60 ul; and the story 
of his chase is really admirable. It is so moving 
and strange, indeed, that I incline to believe 
it must be true. To the world at large 
it will probably appear as a kind of inspired 
nightmare. It has all the characteristics of 
a desperate dream—the crashes and the sudden 
silences, the topsy-turvy probability, the 
remoteness, the vivid and terrifying un¬ 
reality, the convincing impossibleness, the 
unexpectedness, the humorous and unaffecting 
tragicality —gue sais-je? I have read it 
several times, and I cannot persuade myself 
to forget it. The match-pen, the shoe¬ 
strings, the Involuntary Bailee, the red 
hansom—if it is not Hoffmann, then it’s 
fact. There is really no more to say. 

Mr. Bishop’s study of life and manners 
and morals in New York is careful, earnest, 
clever, a little tedious now and then, and, on 
the whole, successful and commendable and 
attractive. It tells how Ottilie Harvey was 
received into the palatial abode of her uncle, 
Hodman Harvey, the great dry-goods man 
and millionaire; and how, in course of time, 
she persuaded Russell Bainbridge to fall in 
love with and marry her. That is the prin¬ 
cipal interest; but it is not very skilfully 
sustained. Some of the side-interests are 
more exciting in themselves, and are more 
vigorously handled by the author. The chief 
of these is one partly of politics and partly 
of marriage. Angelica, the millionaire’s fair 
daughter, is engaged to the noodle, Sprowle, 
who belongs to the first family in America; 
but she is beloved by the tremendous King¬ 
bolt, of Kingboltsville, the richest and most 
dazzling of all the gilded youth of New York; 
and in the end she throws Sprowle over and 
engages herself to Kingbolt. Then the 
8prowles go to work to ruin Rodman 
Harvey’s reputation. They get hold of some 
old tools of his; they work up some old 
charges against him; they attack him in full 


Congress; and, innocent as he is, he has a J 
paralytic stroke, and is overwhelmed. King¬ 
bolt throws over Angelica and starts for 
Europe ; Angelica goes off to pay a long visit; 
while Rodman junior, the younger son, takes 
“ advantage of the state of things to leave his ■ 
college, and start for the West on a trip 1 
chiefly connected with match games of base- 1 
ball.” It is all very heartless and selfish and 
real; and if it were not for Ottilie, who is a 1 
graceful and pleasant creature,and Bainbridge, 
who is a good fellow in his way, it would ' 
be as unpleasant, and not a hundredth pan . 
as powerful, as La Cousine Bette or La J 
Balouilleuse. The Merchant Prince him-elf j 
is very well sketched ; so are Bainbridge and 
Ottilie; so, in their several ways, are the 1 
brilliant Angelina and St. Hill the sharper, 
and Kingbolt the dandy, and Mrs. Harvev; 
so are the peculiarities of fashionable and 
commercial life at New York and Newport. 
Mr. Bishop, having aimed at plainness . 
and completeness, has had to include in his - 
work the record of an immense amount of - 
what is merely vulgar and trivial. Its pre- 3 
senee in his book is a sort of virtue—a tedious : 
sort, no doubt. If it is justified by the facts 
of American society, then American society 1 
must be in a bad way indeed. 

The present volume by Mrs. G. Linnmus 
Banks is the eighth and last of the com¬ 
plete edition of her works. Besides “The 
Watchmaker’s Daughter,” to which it owes 
its name, it contains some eight or nine j 
stories—“The Quilted Pettieoat,” “A Wife’s 
Extravagance,” “ The Indian Scarf,” “ The . 
Old Mill-Wheel,” and so forth. Of these 
the worst is certainly “ The Skeleton under -i 
the Skirt,” which dates back to the epoch of ' 
crinoline, and might be described as “ a tract ' 
minus hell fire.” The best is, perhaps, “The . 
Watchmaker’s Daughter.” Incident abounds; 
there is plenty of murder, plenty of mystery, , ( 
plenty of love-making; and there are some 
quaint and curious studies of manners and t 
sketches of character. Altogether, it is a * 
good last volume. W. E. Henlkt. 


RECENT W0RK3 ON CICERO. 

M. Tulli Ciccronii pro C. Rahirio oratto ad 
Quiritcs. With Notes, Introduction, and Appen- 
dioes. By W. E. Heitland. (Cambridge Univer- ^ 
sity Press.) This work, and also that noticed ■ 
below, both issued from the Cambridge P res3 > . 
are real additions to the English literature " 
on Cicero. The fragment of the speech “pro 
0. Rabirio perduellionie reo” is of no great ' 
length, nor of any special importance in ", 
itself, but it raises several questions of con- t 
siderable interest and of some obscurity m ' 
history and constitutional law. Mr. Heitlana 
therefore needed to make no apology for the 
small proportion which the text bears to “is .. 
whole work. An Introduction of more than , 
forty pages contains an admiiable discussion 
of the nature of perduellio, of the little-known - 
duumviral procedure, and of the various stage 8 ^ 
in the indicia populi, with a critical examine - 
tion of the case of Rabirius, and of the line 
taken by Cicero in defending him. The editor ■ 
has adopted the excellent plan of printing * 
length the passages from the ancient authority* 
bearing upon the points whioh he is diaousaing , 
and, although he shows a thorough acquaint' 
ance with the modern, and especially 111 . 

German, writers on the subject, he bases tn» ' 
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conclusions upon an independent study of the 
tats. If no altogether new light has been 
thrown upon the numerous problems of the 
case, at least what is to be had has been very 
skilfully fooussed; and, in some instances, it 
has been plainly shown how maoh obscurity 
attaches to what current text-books treat as 
clearly evident. The critical discussion of the 
text is not quite in accordance with the general 
scale of the book, the question of MS. authority 
being wholly ignored ; the explanatory notes 
are, as a rule, thoroughly adequate.- The state¬ 
ment that “ the use of veater = tuna is not found 
till long after the time of Cicero ” ought not to 
have been allowed to stand without some refer¬ 
ence to Mr. Munro's vigorous attack upon this 
rale as applied to Catullus. The charge under 
vbich Sex. Titius was condemned called for 
a few words of discussion, if only because of 
the conflict of authorities on the point. Forms 
like propinguoa (uom.) and cauasa raise the 
question as to the staudard of orthography to 
be adopted for Cicero, as to which the editor's 
judgment might have been expressed with 
advantage; but inteUigia (doubtless merely an 
oversight) is the only form employed, for which 
a fair case oould not be made out. An Appen¬ 
dix in ten sections discusses, with the same 
clearness and sobriety of method as is shown 
in the Introduction, other points of interest 
incidentally arising; and it is not Mr. Heit- 
land's fault if the scope of the legea Porcioe, or 
the danger threatening the life of Cluentius, 
still remains obsoure. The printing of the 
book is singularly beautiful, as well as accurate, 
but it is to be regretted that Mr. Heitland still 
retains his hostility to the full stop as a mark 
of abbreviation. Forms like “ Schol Bob ” are 
a little ludicrous, and may often be misleading 
to the younger student 

If. Tulli Ciceronii pro P. Cornelio Sulla 
Oratio ad Judices. Edited .by J. S. Reid. 
(Cambridge: University Frees.) It is with 
mixed feelings that one receives a new sohool- 
book bearing on its title-page the name of 
Mr. J. 8. Keid. There are not too many 
Bcbolars whose work enables us to talk boldly 
vith the Germans in the gate; and, when an 
editor has shown ns that he does not, and need 
not, fear to cross swords with Madvig, Halm, and 
Mommsen, it must be with something of a 
“gh that we find him giving us another 
•peech of Cicero’s, and postponing the eagerly 
anticipated “ De Finibus ” and expanded 
“Academics.” But then, again, aalua populi 
itiprema lex ; and, if the populua of school-boys 
ana poll-men must read the “ Pro Sulla,” 
it is unquestionably greatly to their aalua 
that they should read it witn such a guide, 
the economical calculus constrains us to 
confess that the greatest welfare of the 
greatest number is subserved by a tempo- 
rary renunciation of the higher work, 
vouch must be at least as great a sacrifice of 
Mr. fleid’s own wishes as it is of the hopes of 
“* fellow-workers. Certainly Mr. Reid’s 
■aethod of annotation is such as to go some I 
*ay towards reconciling us to the subjects which 
, occasionally chooses for it. There is plenty 
°> help for the tiro ; but there are few indeed 
among advanced Ciceronian scholars who will 
not feel that there is many a orumb for them, too, 
scattered here and there in his instructive notes. 
r~ confidence with which Cioero’s usage is 
down, even upon comparatively trifling 
i» warranted by the store of apt 
raierenoes always ready to bear out the rule; 
“*'■ “ very rarely that I am tempted to 
A few diota among so many seem 
_p«n to question. In § 18, the passage quoted 
not suffioe to show that Oioero oould have 
r~. " ® eedibus meis ” for “ at my home.” 
r, ’ 15 i the ampliaaimi ordinm may well be 
?j*nn to have a more general reference than 
' Meid ascribes to it (c/. de Imp. Pomp., 


§ 17). In § 9, “ political circumstance ” is, 
perhaps, not the happiest rendering for tn re 
pullica cauasa. The rule laid down as to the 
use of -ne in § 35 calls, I think, for some 
limiting qualifications, without which it would 
be misleading for Latin prose. Mr. Beid’s 
attack on Mr. Boby’s “jussive subjunctive” in 
past tenses does not carry conviction, and his 
own explanation of the construction will puzzle 
some from the unlucky misprint of caperet for 
saperet. The critical treatment of the text is 
very careful, and there are two or three happy 
emendations, which will not seem over-bold 
to those who know what astounding blunders 
may be found even in good Ciceronian MSS., 
though, at first, luqueo for Lentulo looks rather 
startling. But the suggestions on § 15 and § 16 
are hardly certain enough to warraut a place in 
the text. Is Mr. Beid satisfied that the use of 
auctor in two quite different senses within a 
line and a-half in § 34 is sound ? The 
orthography is as scientific as it invariably is in 
the editor's texts, always supposing that Cicero’s 
own practice, and not the established usage of 
Quintilian’s time, is to be our guide. An Intro¬ 
duction of five-and-twenty pages gives a very 
clear statement of the circumstances of the 
case; and, on the whole, it is impossible to 
desire a book more completely rerpiyayos, ivev 

tf/iyov rervy/iivot. 

M. Tullius Cicero: a Chapter introductory 
to the Study of his Life and Works. By J. H. 
Muirhead. (Glasgow: MaoLehose.) Mr. Muir- 
head’s little volume gives a lively sketoh 
of the life of Cicero from the point of view 
which Mommsen has made fashionable. The 
orator appears as a weak and wavering man 
who had committed himself to the ourrent 
of events, whioh Caesar was able to direet and 
mould, but of whioh he himself little suspected 
the paoe or the direction. The orator’s various 
writings are just mentioned in their chronologi¬ 
cal place, but there is no hint given as to the 
manner in whioh they are to be regarded; and 
it is somewhat misleading to find on the title- 
page “ a Chapter introductory to the Study of 
his Life and Works.” An Appendix discusses the 
legal aspect of the execution of the Oatilinarian 
conspirators, but by a curious oversight the 
senatus consultum ultimum is not mentioned 
either here or in the body of the book. 

A. S. Wilkins. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We hope that any of our readers who has 
influence with the Treasury will use it to 
secure for the nation the Ashbumham Col¬ 
lection of MSS. The beauty of many of the illu¬ 
minated MSS., and the worth of the early Frenoh 
and English ones, to say nothing of the in¬ 
estimable set of Dantes, Abbey Registers, and 
State Papers, is such that nothing can excuse 
the Government if they fail to secure the 
bargain that Lord Ashburnham has offered 
them. 

Mb. Browning’s new volume, Joco-Seria, 
will, we think, be acknowledged by his ad¬ 
mirers, his critics, and the publio as his best pro¬ 
duction since “ Tne Bing and the Book.” Besides 
its interest metrioally—as containing two new 
departures on the part of the poet, one piece 
being in hexameters and pentameters, and three 
pieces being sonnets on humorous Babbioical 
subjects—the volume is well varied in subject. 
“ Ixion ” is full of passion and power; “ Cristina 
and Monaldesohi” of subtle analysis of woman’s 
character; “ Solomon and Balohls ” of humour ; 
while “Donald," the stag-poem, has a rare 
touoh of pathos, and rouses indignatiou against 
an act of brutality mis-called “ sport.” 
“ Pain bo ” is “ for thoughts,” and the longer 
poems fully sustain Mr. Browning's reputation. 


We hear that the author of Vice Versa, whose 
pseudonym of “ F. Anstey ” must be respected 
so long as he chooses to preserve it, has written 
a regular novel, which will first appear in the 
Cornhill, beginning with the July number. 

Prof. E. Dowden has kindly undertaken, at 
Mr. Furnivall’s request, to write the Forewords 
to the facsimile of “ The Passionate Pilgrim ” 
in Mr. Griggs’s series of Shakspere Quarto 
Facsimiles. 

Mr. Karl Blind has written “ Personal 
Becollectious about Louis Blanc,” ranging over 
the time from 1819 down to the death of the 
eminent French statesman and historian, whioh 
will appear in a forthcoming number of one of 
the magazines. 

We understand that a second edition of Mr. 
Lang’s Helen of Troy has been called for, and 
will bo published almost immediately. 

The Council of the Camden Sooiety has 
accepted the offer of Mr. Oscar Browning to 
edit a political memorandum of the Duke of 
Leeds ou the negotiations for Ministerial 
changes carried on in 1792 and 1793. The 
oouncil hopes that, by publishing a document 
relating to a period comparatively recent, a 
new olass of subscribers may be attracted, of 
whioh the society is much iu need. A volume 
of the Miscellany is now in the press, and will 
be sent out to the subscribers in the course of a 
few weeks. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen has already gone so far 
as to issue some specimen pages of his forth¬ 
coming Dictionary of National Biography. 
They contain his own article on “Addison,” 
whioh he may be well content to let stand as a 
model to his contributors. It is impossible that 
it should be otherwise than strongly remini¬ 
scent of Macaulay’s famous essay—perhaps the 
one most read after those on Clive and Hastings. 
But it is a really marvellous specimen of 
condensation, and bristles with facts and refer¬ 
ences without being made repulsive by them. 
At the end of each artiole we are glad to see a 
brief bibliography. 

The Clarendon Press will shortly publish, 
in quarto form, under the editorship of the 
Bev. F. E. Warren, The Leofric Missal, one 
of the chief liturgical and palaeographical 
treasures of the Bodleian Library. This 
volume was once the property of Leofric, 
the last Bishop of Crediton and first Bishop of 
Exeter, and was in use iu the latter cathedral 
before the Conquest. It is one of a very few 
extant MB. Sacramentaries of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church, none of whioh have been hitherto 
published; but it has been long known to, and 
frequently quoted from by, Liturgical writers. 
A complete tenth-century Kalendar is prefixed 
to the volume; and there are various entries of 
historical interest scattered up and down its 
pages, including manumissions of slaves, letters 
of distinguished personages, a list of relics at 
Exeter Cathedral, statements with reference to 
the early history of the Abbey of Exeter and 
the sees of Devonshire and Cornwall. 

Messrs. W. Swan Sonnensohein and Co. 
will issue immediately, in three volumes, au 
English translation of the Dutch novel De 
(Jeschiedenis van Helena, by Miss A. S. C. 
Wallis. This book has been very widely read 
in Holland; and of it Dr. Jan ten Brink says :— 

“The author has thoroughly sifted her historical 
materials, and presents us with an excellent 
historical sketch. But her favourite study is the 
moral and intellectual life of her characters. She 
draws Margaret of l’arma, Orange, Alva, Toulouse, 
Brederode, and some of the younger nobles with 
extreme delicacy and precision; but she puts forth 
all her strength in pahitiug the ehildren of her 
fancy, and, withal, she pours out the store of her 
mind in a wealth of original and admirable reflec¬ 
tions. People complain of a want of ideas iu the 
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Dutch novel. We find here a stock on which an 
ordinary novelist might base lialf-a-dozeu of his 
stories.” 

Miss Wallis is, we understand, scarcely twenty 
years old. The translation is by Miss E. I. 
Irving. 

The first edition of Mr. J. Allanson Picton’s 
Oliver Cromwell has already been exhausted, 
and a second edition of the work will be ready 
next week. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett will shortly 
publish two new three-volume novels— Wood- 
rojfe, by Mrs. Bandolph ; and What hast Thou 
Lone ? by Mr. J. Fitzgerald Molloy. 

Mr. A. H. Millar, who is already known 
for several studies in Scotch history, will pub¬ 
lish shortly, by subscription, a History of Rob 
Roy, based mainly upon original documents 
and other private information. Some account 
will be given of the clan Gregor, and the part 
played by Bob Boy himself in the rebellion of 
1715 will be dwelt upon at length. The work 
will be illustrated by Mr. D. Small, and will 
also have a facsimile reproduction of a plan of 
the Battle of Glenshiel, In the possession of the 
Duke of Marlborough.! 

At the English Dialect Society’s annual meet¬ 
ing held in Manchester last week, it was 
announced that the publications for the present 
year would probably consist of the third and 
concluding part of the Dictionary of English 
Plant-Names, by Mr. James Britten and Mr. 
Bobert Holland ; a Glossary of Words in use in 
Almondbury and Huddersfield, by the late Bev. 
E. A. Easther, completed and edited by the 
Bev. Thomas Lees, of Wreay, Carlisle ; an essay 
on four English provincial words—clem, lake, 
nesh, and oss—showing their range, definitions, 
and etymology, by Mr. Thomas Hallam; and 
English Dialects in the Eighteenth Century as 
shown in N. Bailey’s Dictionary, by Mr. W. 
E. A. Axon—the last is announced in the 
Annual Beport for the first time. Among other 
fresh additions to the society’s list are a 
Glossary of Public School Words, by Mr. A. 
Peroy Alleopp; and a reprint of Grose’s Pro¬ 
vincial Dictionary, with additions from the MSS. 
of S. Pegge, Sir Frederick Madden, and Dr. 
Curry which will treble the size of the work— 
it will be edited by Prof. Skeat. The trea¬ 
surer’s aocounts showed an income for 1882 
(including the balance of £172 from the pre¬ 
ceding year) of £430, and an expenditure of 
£248, carrying over £182 to the present year. 

At the session of the Council of University 
College, London, on Saturday last, it was 
resolved to make further provision for the 
requirements of selected candidates for the Civil 
Service of India, by appointing lecturers on the 
vernacular languages. It was also resolved 
that provision be made for the teaching of 
Indian law, either by the duty being under¬ 
taken by the Professor of Jurisprudence, or by 
the appointment of an independent lecturer. 
At the same meeting Prof. Pollock’s resignation 
of the Chair of Jurisprudence, on his appoint¬ 
ment to the Corpus Chair of Jurisprudence at 
Oxford, was accepted; and Mr. E. A. Schafer 
was appointed Professor of Physiology, in 
succession to Dr. Burdon Sanderson, who also 
has become a Professor at Oxford. 

Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 
announce for immediate issue two new educa¬ 
tional books— Othello, which is the play set for 
the next Woolwich and Sandhurst examina¬ 
tions, edited by Mr. Boscoe Mongan ; and a 
History of the Reign of George III, 

The committee of the Liverpool Free Pu blio 
Museum, of which Sir J. A. Picton is the chair¬ 
man, have formed the praiseworthy resolution 
to hold a loan exhibition of objects illustrating 
the history of navigation. Bepresentations of 


ancient and mediaeval ships, whether on coins 
or in contemporary pictures and prints; old 
maps and charts, painted on parchment or 
printed during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries; primitive compasses and other in¬ 
struments connected with navigation, will all 
be included. It is proposed to hold the exhibi¬ 
tion in the lower rooms of the Walker Art 
Gallery in the month of May. 

Last Saturday the Edinburgh Daily Review 
(whose name bears an awkward similarity to 
the Edinburgh Review) reduced its price from 
one penny to one halfpenny. Why should not 
our London papers do the same ? 

A brass tablet has been placed on one of the 
pillars of St. Giles’ Cathedral, Edinburgh, to 
the memory of the clergyman at whose head 
Jenny Geddes threw the historic stool. It bears 
the following inscription, written by the late 
Dean Stanley:— 

To 

James Hannay, D.D., 

Dean of the Cathedral, 

1034-1(539. 

He was the first and the last who read 
the Service llook in this Church. 

This memorial is erected 
in happier times by his descendant. 

The annual dinner of University College 
School “ old boys ” will take place on Tuesday 
next, at 7 p.m., at the St. James's Hall 
Bestaurant. On the list of vioe-presidents are 
the names (among many others) of Mr. Ingram 
Bywater, Mr. E. D’Oyley Carte, Principal 
Greenwood, Mr. B. H. Hutton, Sir Frederick 
Leighton, Mr. John Morley, Mr. George Scharf, 
and Mr. Hamo Thomycroft. 

The well-known publisher of Milan, Ulrich 
Hoepli, announces an important work on the 
history of Pavia, by 8ig. Carlo Magenta, Pro¬ 
fessor of Modern History in the University of 
Pavia. It will be issued in two large folio 
volumes (of whioh the second will consist of 
documents only), with seventeen plates. The 
price is 120 lire (£4 16s.). The title of the 
work is I Visconti e gli Sforza nel Costello di 
Pavia. 

The Revue critique for February 5 has a very 
favourable review of the several Gujarathi 
works of Mr. Behramji Malabari, the translator 
of Prof. Max Muller’s “ Hibbert Lectures.” It 
is written by M. Jules Darmesteter. It appears 
that Mr. Malabari has written several Guja¬ 
rathi poems in imitation of Mr. Tennyson, con¬ 
cerning which an enthusiastic critic in the 
Bombay Chronicle says that they are “ obvious 
improvements of the original.” 

At a banquet given by the municipality of 
Borne, in the Baths of Caraoalla, to celebrate 
the opening of the Exhibition of Fine Arts, the 
following was the menu: — 

V • KAL • FEBR * 

COENA • HAEO • ERIT 

GTJSTATIO 

LA GAN A 

FISOIUM ' PATINA 

LUMBI * BUBULI • ET * VITULINI 

ALTILIA • ASSA ' CUM • ACBTARIIS 

PULMENTUM • BRITANNICUM 

CASEU8 • ET • MAIA 

POTIO • EX • PABA • ARABICA 

VINA • CONDITA • 

It may be as well to add that “ lagana” stands 
for raaccaroni, and “ pulmentum britannioum ’’ 
for the dish known in Boman restaurants as 

zuppa inglese, 

Mr. JonN Millard, the elocution master at 
the City of London School, has recently pub¬ 
lished a Grammar of Elocution, which oalls for 
some attention as supplying by far the most 
systematic course of instruction in the art of 
speaking that has come under our notice for 


a long time. It is written in a clear and 
appropriate style, and every practical point 
that we should judge to require notice is fully 
treated. The book concludes with a large 
number of poetical extracts, classified according 
to their dominant characteristic, derived in moat 
cases from Shakspere, Milton, and Byron. Great 
care has evidently been taken in their selection, 
and the author may be complimented on their 
arrangement. The book is published by Messrs. 
Longmans. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

Messrs. Harper announoe that they will 
shortly issue an edition of Poe’s “Baven," 
illustrated by the late Gustave Dord. These 
illustrations were almost the last work upon 
which Dord was engaged. The blacks will be 
engraved in America. 

The inhabitants of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
have raised among themselves a subscription of : 
250,000 dollars (£50,000), to be devoted to 
building a set of dormitories for Harvard Col¬ 
lege, the rent of each room not to exceed 50 ; 
dollars (£10) a-year. 

Our statement about the issue of Messrs. ' 
Blackie’s Imperial Dictionary in America, though 
true, did not tell the whole truth. It is to be •' 
published there in March by the Century Com- 
pany, the difficulty about American copyright - 
m some works used in its compilation having - 
been settled by arrangement with the owners 
of those copyrights. Incidentally, this arrange- ■ 
ment will be effectual to protect the authorised ‘ 
edition from piraoy. But the Century Company ' 
has further determined to have a new dictionary -- 
of its own, based, indeed, upon the Imperial, bnt 
so far new as to deserve a new title, which will 
be the Century Dictionary. It is to be edited by 
Prof Whitney, of Yale, with a staff of assistants; : 
and the work of revision and of adaptation to - 
special American needs must necessarily take .. 
several years. ^ 

Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates is also to have 
the distinction of an American reprint^ “ with - 
as few alterations as possible.” 

Of the two American volumes of “ Selections , : 
from Browning ” which we have already an- a 
nounced, that published by Messrs. Holt is ■ 
already out. It is edited by Mr. E. T. Mason ; j. 
and as an Introduction is printed the essay on 
Mr. Browning in Mr. E. C. Stedman’s Victorian 
Poets. The other volume, to be issued by Messrs. i 
Dodd, Mead and Go., will not be ready till next ( 
month. ^ 

Messrs. Putnam announce a little book * 
whioh, mutatis mutandis, would probably meet , 
with a demand in this country too. It is entitled ; 
Authors and Publishers: a Manual of Sugges- ,, 
tions for Beginners in Literature. It will give , 
instructions for preparing copy for press and , 
for proof-reading; explanations of the details of , 
printing and book-manufacture; information , 
concerning municipal and foreign copyright; , 
and a description of publishers’ methods. ; 

In Montreal has appeared a Study of Tanny- 5 
son’s “ Princess,” explaining the allusions and i 
meaning of the poem, by Mr. S. E. Dawson. i 

The New York Critic for February 3 prints j 
an essay by Mr. Walt Whitman, entitled “ The 
Bible as Poetry.” The number for the follow- 
ing week, we may add, oontains a very severe 
review of Prof. Niohol’s American Literature, 
which Prof. Niohol probably expected. 

-i 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

Current political events in France have called 
for a sixth edition of the comte de Pan* 
work on Trades Unions —Let Associations 
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outrieres m Angleterre— which originally ap- 
paued in 1S69. It is issued at the low price of 
2fr*. 50 c. (2s.). 

A statue of Budaeus, in white marble, has 
been placed in the oonrtyard of the College de 
France. The sculptor was M. Bourgeois. 
Badaens was the first “ maitre de la librairie,” 
or keeper of the Bibliothbque royale; and it 
ms chiefly on his suggestion that Francois I. 
founded what is now the College de France, 
originally called the “Collfege trilinguae”— 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. 

At the nomination of the Aoademie dee 
Inscriptions, M. Edmond le Blant has been 
appointed directeur of the Ecole frang&ise de 
Home, in succession to hi. Geffroy, whose six 
pears' term has expired. 

H. Barbey d'Aurevilly has in preparation 
a new novel, to be called Ce qui nc meurt pas. 

M. Ph. Buhty will shortly publish, with 
the Librairie des Bibliophiles, a little mono¬ 
graph on Froment-hieurice, a Paris goldsmith 
of the early part of the present century, whom 
bis literary friends used to delight in calling 
“ Aurifaber ” and “ Benvenuto.” Several un¬ 
published letters will be given from Eugene 
Sue andBalzao. 

At the reoent sale in Paris of the second 
portion of the collection of old newspapers 
belonging to M. Poohet-Deroche, the following 
were some of the prioes obtained:— L’Ami da 
Ptuplc, from September 12, 1789, to September 
21, 1792, and the Journal de la Ripuhliquefran- 
parse et Publicists de la lUpublique frangaise, 
trom September 25, 1792, to July 14, 1793, 
both edited by Marat, 205 frs.; Journal des 
Jacobins, from June 1, 1791,toFrimaire24, II., 
112 frs.; Le Fire Duchesne, by Hdbert, 1790-91, 
120 frs.; Pari» pendant VAnnie 1795, by Peltier 
(London), 200 fra. 

AFmotoh lady who belongs to the class of 
bibliophiles, Mdme. A.-M. Blancheootte, has 
just publisisisd (Paris: Bdcus et Pyot) a little 
•ketch of Oliver Goldsmith, whioh is said to be 
as gracefully written aa it is prettily got up. 

The third and oonoluding volume has been 
published of M. Borely’s History of Havre. 
It contains documents throwing light upon the 
position of the Protectants after the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. 


the Public understand by the Words Wealth, 
Value, and Capital, by Arthur M. Smith 
(Williams and Norgate); Report of the Con¬ 
troller of the Currency (Washington : Govern¬ 
ment Printing Offioe); &a, &o. 

We have also received the following New 
Editions :—The Institutes of Justinian, with 
English Introduction, Translation, and Notes, 
by Thomas Collett Sandars, Seventh Edition, 
revised and corrected (Longmans); Popular 
Astronomy, by Simon Newoomo, Second Edition, 
revised, with 116 Engravings, and five Maps 
of the Stars (Macmillan); Hydraulic Manual, 
consisting of Working Tables and Explana¬ 
tory Text, intended as a Guide in Hyaraulio 
Calculations and Field Operations, by Lowis 
D’A. Jackson, Fourth Edition, rewritten and 
enlarged (Crosby Lockwood); Sunshine and 
Shadows ; or, Sketches of Thought, Philosophic 
and Beligious, by William Benton Olulow, a 
New Edition, revised and enlarged, with Ap¬ 
pendix and Portrait (Fisher Unwin); A History 
of England and Wales, from the Homan to the 
Norman Conquest, with Notes and Tables from 
Original Authorities, three coloured Maps and 
Index, by T. Morgan Owen, Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged (George Philip); Every 
Man's Own Lawyer: a Handy Book of the 
Principles of Law and Equity, comprising the 
Bights and Wrongs of Individuals, by a Bar¬ 
rister, Twentieth Edition, with Motes and Infer¬ 
ences (Crosby Lockwood); Double Entry ; or, 
the Principle of Perfect Book-keeping, by 
Ernest Holah (Effingham Wilson); How to 
Prolong Life: being a Practical Treatise on 
the Science of Longevity, by W. O. Dawson 
(Simpkin, Marshall and Co.); &o., &o. 


ACKNO WLEDQMENTS. 

Wi have on our table:— The Evolution of 
Christianity (Williams and Norgate); Attempts 
of Truth, by St. George Stock (Trubner) 
Tight, the Dominant Force of the Universe 
!boring, by Means of Experiments, what 
Light is. what HLectrioity is, and what Life 
“> also how to reconcile Beligion and Science, 
by Major W. Sidgwiok (Sampson Low); An 
bmy on the Phtimophy of Self-Conscious' 
"w, containing an Analysis of Season and the 
Rationale of Love, by P. F. Fitzgerald (Printed 
for the Author by Tnibner); A Study of Origins ; 
or, the Problems of Knowledge, of Being, and 
of IJat y. by E. de Prsssense, translated by 
Annie Harwood Holmden (Hodder and Stough¬ 
ton) ; A Few IVords on Evolution and Creation: a 
Thesis maintaining that the World was not made 
of Matter by the Development of one Potency, 
bat by that of Innumerable Specifio Powers 
by Henry 8. Boase (John Leng); On Mr. 
hpmcer’s Unification of Knowledge, by Maloolm 
Guthrie (Trubner); The Irish Question, by 
9avid Bennett Eing (W. H. Allen); Communal 
and Commercial Economy, together with an 
Rumination of the Correlated Theorems of the 
reeudo-Boienoe of Wealth aa taught by 
Mill, by John Oarruthers (Stan- 
lota); Political Economy Examined and Ex- 
flained, containing an Explication of that whioh 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

ITBE-WOBSHIPPEBS Iff BOBROHALE. 

Ip once the iron serpent hiss and crawl 
Trailing its load from cavemed Honister, 

We never more shall see the falcon whirr 
Forth from his crag, or hear the raven call; 

Light flames afresh on homed Cath-Belus wall! 
And set the Fire-God worshippers astir! 

Men raise again their mammon temples here, 

The Fire-wheel votaries are not banished all. 

From roaring mill and forgo they come, they come, 
To this old pagan shrine by Derwent’s shore, 
But they are sad, for they have seen the Christ: 
And having drunk, and having sacrificed, 

They cry, “ Great Baal, hear us, and restore 
The wheeUess quiet of our Fathers’ home.” 

H. D. Eawksley. 


OBITUARY. 

Germany has lately lost a man who will be 


remembered as one of the great journalists of 
the nineteenth oentury. Ernst l)ohm was a 
writer for the Berlin press many years 
before 1849; but the work of his life began 
when he undertook in that year to edit the 
new venture, Kladderadatsch, and this task 
he performed until a short time before his 
death. From its first number, and for 
long afterwards, Kladderadatsch was a real 
power in Germany, and invariably threw its 
weight on the Liberal side. Begarded as an 
artistio production, it has never been able to 
rank with Punch, the Charivari, and many 
other periodicals. The earlier illustrations— 
rude wood-outs—were quite unworthy of the 
text, which was at onoe inoisive and polished. 
Dohm was one of the few Germans who have 
possessed a regard for style, and during its 
earlier days every page of the paper he edited 
bore traces of a vigorous editorial hand. 
Fortunately for Kladderadatsch, he also had a 
remarkable faeulty for writing light and spark¬ 
ling verse. Some of these pieces, published a 
quarter-of-a- oentury ago, can be read even now 
with pleasure. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Thebe is a very good article in the Antiquary 
on Colchester Castle by a writer who withhold* 
his name. Colohester is unhappily famous 
from the fact that certain wild dreamers have 
persuaded themselves that the grand Norman 
keep there is not a Norman work at all, but a 
relic of Boman art. This is simply nonsense, of 
the same sort as it is to think that Baoon wrote 
Shakspere, but we believe that the heresy has 
some followers of repute; it is, therefore, 
pleasant to find a writer, armed at all points, 
who treats the notion with the contempt it 
deserves. His knowledge of Colchester history 
is such that almost without mention he disposes 
of this silly dream. Mr. L. Jewitt contributes 
a useful article on the mace as a fighting 
instrument and as a badge of authority. It 
would have been interesting to have had a 
catalogue of all the early official maces known; 
some of them are highly curious as works of 
art. Mr. W. M. Wood has written an interest¬ 
ing paper on the parish register of St. Andrew, 
Hertford, and Mr. Barclay V. Head one on 
Greek coins. By far the moat entertaining paper, 
however, is that by Mrs. Damant on "The 
Superstitions of Ulster.” The belief in fairies 
seems more vigorous there than anywhere else 
among English-speaking folk. One would 
like to know whether this is really Scotch or 
Irish. Thorn-trees are saored to them. Is this 
because they were formerly planted on barrows ? 

The linguistic essays in the American Anti¬ 
quarian for January comprise a paper by 
Horatio Hale, “ Indian Migrations, as evidenced 
by Language,” dealing chiefly with the Huron- 
Iroquois family; a specimen of the Chiimeto 
language, a dialeot of the Mutsun family of 
California, by A. S. Gatschet; besides numerous 
minor notes and reviews. Ethnology is repre¬ 
sented by an interesting aooount of some of the 
native raoes of Colombia, by E. G. Barney, which 
shows how advanced was the civilisation that 
the Spaniards wantonly destroyed. In archae¬ 
ology W. H. A. Bead describes the ancient 
Aztec town, Pecos, in New Mexioo; and O. H. 
Marshall decides that Mount Joliet, near 
Ohioago, is not an artificial, but a geological, 
formation. But the most elaborate paper is by 
the editor, in whioh he connects the village 
architecture of Amerioa with that of the mount- 
builders. A reprint of Mr. Fleay’s essay on 
the interpretation of the early mythologies of 
Greece and India as personifications of natural 
phenomena opens the number. 

Iff the January numbers of the Revista 
Contemporanea Suarez Oapalleja continues his 
studies on Longfellow, and Beoerro de Bengoa 
his on the progress of electricity; while Buiz 
Gomez oonoludes his oareful statistical essay on 
the economic oondition of France. A long- 
interrupted historical notice of Bishop Juan de 
Palafox and his work in Mexico, by J. Zaragoza, 
is resumed. The present chapter deals with 
the Inquisition in Mexioo, and shows how 
persevering its officials were in claiming of the 
heirs the confiscated property and debts due to 
their prisoners long after both debtor _ and 
oreditor were dead. A paper on Bomantioism 
and Classioalism in Art by Sanohez Pesquera 
looks to the union of both for the perfeotion of 


the future; but perhaps the most important 
literary article is by Vicente Tinajero on the 
“Moallakas,” in whioh he treats, first of the 
dialects, then of the life and exploits, of 
Imroulcays, the first of the seven. “ El Oorreo 
y la Pintura,” by the pseudonymous Dr. 
Thebnssem, will be welcome to all collectors of 
Spanish stamps and postal medals. 

The Nuova Antologia of February 1 has a 
sprightly article by Sig. V. Giaohi on “The 
Private Life of Oioero.” The writer has suc- 
oeeded in portraying vividly the aooompani- 
menta of Boman life in Oioero’a time, and pre- 
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serves in his pleasant pictorial sketch the Italian 
atmosphere which laborious scholarship gener¬ 
ally omits. Vice-Admiral Fincati contributes 
a valuable study on the “ Battle of the Zonohio ” 
in 1499, when the Venetians showed for the 
first time in their history a deplorable want of 
seamanship in their war against the Turks. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Bouvier, A. Lph PmiVTCB. Paris: Rouff. 3 fr. 
(Jarducci, G. Coufcssioui o Battuglic. Boric 2. Rome: 
Bominarugn. 4 L. 

Dehio, G. Die Genesis dor christlicheu Basilika. 

MUnelien: Franz. 1 M. 2t) Pf. 

Deventer, L. van. La Hollaude et la Baie do Lagoa 
(Goto sud-est de l’Afrique). The Hague: Nijliotf. 
is. Cd. 

GrSville, H. Lo Vceu do Nadia. Paris: Plon. 
3 fr. 50 c. 

Humbert, O. Deutschlands Urteil iib. Moliere. Op- 
pcln: Franck. 6 M. so Pf. 

Koertino, H. Ueb. 2 religioso Paraplirasen P. Cor¬ 
neille’s : LTmitation do J5 mils- Christ u. die Louanges 
de la Hainte Viorge. Ein Beit my zur Conieiile- 
Fnrselig. Onpeln: Fmn< k. 2 M. 

Manteoazza, P. Un Viaggio in Lapponia. Milan: 
Ottino. 5 L. 

Montkpin, X. de. Simone et Marie. Paris: Deutu. 
(J fr. 

HISTORY. 

Huesino, A. Der Knmpf urn die katholische Religion 
im Bisth. Minister nneh Vertreibung der Wieder- 
tiilifer. 1635 85. Minister: Regensberg. 4 M. 
Invk.vtaire somnmire ties Archives eommunales de la 
Ville de Strasbourg anterieures A 1790. Rtfd. par J. 
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CORRESPONDENCE . 

DIALECT IN ENGLISH PLACE-NAMES. 

98 Roebuck Road, Sheffield: Feb. 8, 1883. 

I shall be glad if you will allow me to call 
attention to what appears to be an over¬ 
looked source of evidence respecting the terri¬ 
torial limits of English dialects prior to the 
Norman Conqneet. 

One of the differenoee between the “ Anglo- 
Saxon ” dialects of the Sonth and the dialeot of 
Northumbria was that the Northern dialect 
omitted the final n, whioh in “ classical Anglo- 
Saxon ” was the characteristic of the oblique 
cases of the weak declension. I am not aware 


that it has been hitherto remarked that copious 
vestiges of this dialectal distinction are to be 
found in our local nomenclature. 

' The inflectional (or rather thematic) syllable 
-an occurs very frequently in the first compo¬ 
nent of Anglo-Saxon local names, sometimes 
marking the genitive caee of a proper noun, as 
in Puttan-ig, ExanmftSa, and sometimes the 
dative case of an adjective, as in ret Niwantfine, 
act Hednbyrig. (It should be understood that 
the dative case is the source from which the 
modern forms of English local names are most 
frequently derived, and that in local names the 
adjective commonly assumes the weak or 

‘definite” inflection.) As is natural, this in¬ 
flectional syllable has in the modern forms of 
names often fallen away. It will be found, 
however, that every county south of Yorkshire 
abounds in names which, even as now pro- 
nouuced. contain clear traces of this shibboleth 
of Southern dialect; while, if we take the 
earlier documentary forms instead of those 
occurring in our present maps, the number of 
such instances will be largely increased. An 
example or two may be given from each of the 
oounties conterminous with Yorkshire. Lin¬ 
colnshire has Friskney and Tetney, the latter 
being only six miles from the estuary of the 
Humber. Notts has Hucknall and Cuokney. 
Abney in Derbyshire is only ten miles, and 
Handley (Domesday Henlei—sot Heiinleiige) 
is only six miles, distant from the Yorkshire 
boundary. As if to emphasise the difference of 
dialect, the nearest Yorkshire village to 
Handley bears the same name under the form 
of Heeley. In Cheshire there are Tattenhall 
and Swettenham. As soon as we enter York¬ 
shire a remarkable change presents itself. 
Having examined very minutely, and with all 
documentary aids, the local nomenclature of 
South Yorkshire, I have only been able to dis¬ 
cover a single name which has any appearance 
of containing the inflectional -an. This is 
Unshriven (or Unsliven) Bridge, near the 
village of Hunshelf, which is apparently a 
corruption of Hunes-scylfan. In this case we 
might obviate the difficulty by reading Hiines- 
soylfena in the plural. In other Yorkshire dis¬ 
tricts, however, I have noticed two undoubted 
exceptions to the general rule. One of these is 
Skirpenbeok, near York; and the other is the 
Caldenesche of Domesday, whioh seems to 
have been near Thirsk. The latter name 
is somewhat enigmatical in meaning; but it 
may be oompared with Cold Ash (Berks), 
Cold Ashton (Glouo.), Cold Ashby (Norts), and 
Cold Aston (Derbyshire). It is not surprising 
that a few instances of the inflectional -an 
should appear in the place-names of Yorkshire, 
since it is found now and then in some of the 
written monuments of Northumbrian speech. 
Any explanation which will account for the one 
fact will account equally for the other. It 
seems possible that the primitive final -n may 
have been represented in Northumbrian pro¬ 
nunciation by an obscure nasal sound usually 
unexpressed in writing. 

The conclusion to which the above-mentioned 
facts seem to point is that, at the time when our 
local names were chieflv formed, the present 
southern boundary of Yorkshire constituted 
an actual dialectal frontier, and that the 
epeech of the Angles of North Mercia bore, at 
least in one of its features, a closer resemblance 
to the Saxon epeech of Alfred than to that 
of their fellow-Angles (and immediate neigh¬ 
bours) of Deira. Iu the absence of any literary 
remains of the North Mercian dialect, the 
evidence of local nomenclature affords the 
only means by which this somewhat interesting 
result can be arrived at; and it may be added 
that on such a point evidence of this kind is 
even more eonolusive than would be that 
derived from written documents. 

Henry Bradley. 


LORD ZOUCHK’S SLAVONIC MSS. 

London: Fob. 12,18S3. 

Readers of Jirececk’s Qeschichte der Bulgaren 
will remember that (while the extant native 
materials with whioh the foreign and usually 
hostile sources of the story are pieced together 
are often of slender historical import, and 
always so scanty that those for the Aienide 
Tzars of the Seoond Empire can be summarised 
in a brief paragraph) he refers to the existence 
of certain historical MSS. relating to that 
epoch which are lying neglected in the library 
of an English traveller, Robert Curzon, after¬ 
wards Lord Zouche, at Parham Park, near Pet- 
wortb, Sussex. These documents are absolutely 
unique, and are the only existing remnants of 
the ancient Bulgarian “ Annalistik.” Lord 
Zouche obtained them in the Levant about forty 
years ago; and, if they have ever been ex¬ 
amined or translated, the record has disappeared. 
I observe in the Academy that Mr. A. J. 
Evans, who is one of the few Englishmen with 
the qualifications requisite for their proper 
treatment, is about to revisit the lands of 
Samuel, John Aaen II., and, of course. Duaban 
“ the Great; ” but it is possible that his arrange¬ 
ments would not permit of the requisite time, 
even were he inclined to submit proposals to 
the present Lord Zouche. But surely the task 
ought to be taken up by some of our few com¬ 
petent Slavenic scholars. While Mr. W. R. 
Morfill might assume the duty of editing and 
translating, that of printing and issuing them 
would not be unworthy of either of the 
University Presses. A. R. Fairfield. 


A REMONSTRANCE. 

Br itish Museum: Feb. 13,1£5S3. 

I am sorry to see in the last number of the 
Academy a criticism on my nephew Mr. 
Stanley Lane-Poole’s article xn the current 
Fortnightly. It is true that the remark on the 
errors of the press is qualified by the supposition 
that my nephew had left for Egypt too soon to 
correct the article. This I know to be true, aa 
I received the proof by the usual confusion 
between us; and, though it wae at onoefor¬ 
warded, it reached my nephew’s house too late. 
He may be consoled by the disooverv that in the 
Pall Mali Gazette his article is attributed to me, 
by which it would appear that I had the audacity 
to notice a book of my own together with 
Perrot’s. But I, who have four doubles (your 
accomplished contributor Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards having only one), am beyond oonsola- 
tion. I find myself the youngest writer on 
Egypt, a Hebraist of the advanced school, the 
owner of a yacht, the heir to a good estate ; and, 
so long as Stanley Lane-Poole, Reginald Laue- 
Poole, Reginald Stuart Lane, and Reginald 
Poole Stuart survive me, I shall be like an 
Egyptian with four statues of his Ka, enjoying 
what my Positivist friends call immortality iu 
the raoe. One word more. Your critio doubts 
the five millenniums of Egyptian art before 
Christ. Marietta and his followers put the first 
works in building certainly, and in eoulpture 
probably, far back in the fifth thousand b.c. 

Reginald 8tuart Poole. 


A PASSAGE IN “ CHRIST ABEL.” 

Springcroft, Aigburth, Liverpool: Feb. 12,1SS3. 

Surely Dr. I ngleby is taking extraordinary 
liberties with plain words when he asks us to 
believe that by heat, froet, and thunder the 
poet meant a definite enumeration of geological 
forces. I agree with Mr. Hall Caine in thinking 
that thunder was demanded from Coleridge by 
exigencies of mere rhyme, and fail to see that 
we can fairly be asked to believe that the poet 
meant thunderbolt or lightning or any electrical 
phenomenon other than thunder. 

H. T. Mackenzie Bell. 
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appointments for next week. . . 

.. v .,„ h .„ 4T , m Asiatic: “The Relations of Elliptic Functions, and Modern Geometry are stratum till after many vain attempts; und even 
th,'. fangunce’s of India and Africa,” by Mr. Hy<lo the three subjects with which, in the history of then, "'him wc do succeed, it is often by some 
Clarke; ‘‘Gunpowder aiul timirms iiniong the mathematics, his name will always be asso- tedious and artificial process, while the simpler 

P^«-mv 0 , & ^ . but the g„ t U theone to whicbby far the Sbic&^i^M to exhibit 

X tu . r i,'t1 » yed by Plaut0 aml Ammj ‘ b ’ 1>y F reat ? r P°. rtlon of hls w . ork r ® late8 > a . nd to which outlin e of ri e results of these lL?Mil 


The Theory of Number?, the Theory of found a character that we cannot find their domon- 
llliptic Functions, and Modern Geometry are stratum till after many vain attempts; and even 


Nature as displayed by Plants and Animals,” by 
Mr. Alfred Tylor. , 


7 so^m. Aristotelian: “Kant’s Critic of Pure his thoughts seem to have been almost con- 
ison* (continued), by Mr. A. F. Lake. stantly directed throughout his life. His first 

8 L’- m -. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, '‘Solid naD0r however, which was read before the 


Reason (continued), by Mr. A. r. JLake. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : Cantor Lecture, Solid 
and liquid Illuminating Agents,” IV., by Mr. 
Leopold Field. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute. 

Ttwpay, Feb. 20 , 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Supreme Discoveries in Astronomy,” I., by Prof. 
R. k Ball. 

7.45 p.m. Statistical: “The Parliamentary' 
Representation of the Metropolitan, Agricultural, 
unu Manufacturing Divisions of tlio United King¬ 
dom,” by Mr. A. Ellis. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ The Design and Con¬ 
struction of Repai riii g-.Slij)ways for Ships,” by 
Messrs. T. B. Ligntl'oot and J. Thompson. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: “ Birds from Timor Lnut, 
collected by Mr. Henry O. Forbes,” by Mr. Selater; 
"Some New or Rare Species of Kehinodennata.” by 
Prof. J. Jelfrev Bell; “The Lingual and Hyoid 
Apparatus of BinLs” and “Some Points in the 
Anatomy of the Lnuiidae, Paridae, and Tonuiros- 
tres” by Dr. Hans Gadow. 

WeI'N'ESDAY, Feb. 21,8p.m. Geological: “ The Relation 
of the So-called ‘Northampton Sand’ of North 
Oxfordshire to the Clypeiis Grit,” by Mr. E. A. 
Watford; “Results of Observations in 1882 on the 
Positions of Boulders relatively to tlio Underlying 
and Surrounding Ground in North Wales and 
North-west Yorkshire, with Remarks on the Evi¬ 
dence they furnish of the Recency of the Close of 
the Glacial Period,” by Mr. D. Macintoch ; “ Notes 
nn the Corals and * Bryozouns ’ (Hull, Ulrich, A-e.) 


paper, however, which was read before the 
Ashraolean Society at Oxford on December 1, 
1)151, did not relate to this Bubject, but to the 
dilferent methods of pure geomotry ; and hia 
second paper, also, which was printed in the 
G, m hri'lt/e a ml Dublin At athematv'al Journal for 
1852, ha« reference to the same class of 
th»orems ; hut in 185-1 he contributed to Orelle's 
Journal a proof of the celebrated theorem that 


“ It is the object of the present Report to exhibit 
an outline of the results of these later investiga¬ 
tions, and to trace, so far os is possible, their 
connexion with one another and with earlier 
researches. An attempt will also occasionally 
hi: made to point out the luatnne which still exist 
ill the arithmetical theories that come before 
us, and to indicate those regions of enquiry in 
which there seems most hope of accessions to our 
present knowledge.” 

The classical works on the Theory of Numbers 
are Gauss’s celebrated Disquiaitionis Arith- 
meticae (1801), which threw au entirely new 


every prime number of the form 4?i + 1 was light on the subject, and is almost the founda- 
expressible in one way, and in one way onlv, tion of it in its present form ; Legendre’s 
as the sum of two squares. The proof dopeniia Tlienrie drs Nombres (1830) ; and some lectures 
upon the consideration of a continued fraction ; by Lejeuue-Dirichlet, published after his death, 
and the paper, though only two pages long, is by Dedekind, in 1871. There is nothing in 


worthy of special notice both as containing the existence at all comparable in completeness and 


first results he published upon a subject to 
which his life was to be afterwards mainly 


extent to Prof. Smith’s lie port, and it will be 
long indeed before there can be anything to 


devoted with such brilliant success, and because take its place. If printed in a more accessible 
the theory of continuod fractions, to which he form it would be the one standard work on the 


K rill-west Yorkshire, with Remarks on the Evi- here has recourse, was frequently employed by subject. 

the'iilleiai ^^LMj.’^by^Mr^o^Mtteintoch 6 ; ^Notes kirn in his subsequent investigations, and Besides this great Report, Prof. Smith oom- 
un the Cnmis and' ‘Bryozomis’ (Hall, Ulrich, ice.) occupies a conspicuous place in much of his muuicated to the Royal Society two elaborate 

Mr'S^Vine Sllal09 lMr - M,lw ’ 3 Wasliiiifs)," by ) a ter work. Iu 1857 he contributed to the memoirs on systems of linear indeterminate 

1 ' ' - m ' - - - -. Ashmoloan Society a paper on the series of equations and congruences, and upon the orders 

prime numbers, and in 1859 appeared the first and genera of ternary quadratic forms, which 
part of his Report to the British Association on were printed in the Philosophical Transactions 

the Theory of Numbers. for 1861 and 1867. It is these papers which. 

This magnificent Report was published in the we believe, will ptaoe their author in the yery 


8 p.m. British Archaeological: “ Southwark in 
Roman Thru *s,” by Dr. William Ren die. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Recent Improvements 
in Agricultural Machinery,” by Mr. D. Piflgeon. 
THHiSDAY, Feb. 22, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
S(wrtroscopo and its Applications,” VT., by Prof. 
Dewar. 


7 p.m. London Institution: _ 

d Locomotion,” I., by Prof. W. E. Ayrton. 

8 p.m. Society of Aits : “ Some Causes of Fires 


Electric Lighting British Association volumes for 1859-63 and highest rank of mathematicians, and will oause 
E. Ayrton 1865. Although incomplete, it occupies nearly him, in the future, to be ranked as on a level even 


'fi'rthods’lortheirPniventiou?” by Mr .'miter 2,10 P a g eB . a nd forms an enduring monument with Gauss himself. This seems a bold thing 
<j. McMillan. of the power and genius of its author. The to Bay, but the similarity between the quality 


Fine iris: E8 P° rt * 8 necessarily difficult, from the com- 


Lit-at,” by Mr. Emil Belinke. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: “Tlio Measure¬ 
ment of Electricity for Commercial Purposes,” by 
Mr. James N. Skoolbred. 

8.30p.m. Antiquaries: “Notes on Early Deeds 
and Miscellaneous Antiquities,” by Mr. Edward 
Peacock. 

Feiiuy. Feb. 28, 8 p.m. Browning: “Browning’s In¬ 
tuition, Specially in Regard of Music and the Plastic 
Arts,” by Mr. J. T. Nettlosliip. 

3 p.m. Royal Institution; “ Sir Francis Drake,” 
u ty Mr. W. H. Pollock. 

Mtteday, Feb. 24, 3 pan. Royal Institution: “ Simr- 
in*. Speaking, Stammering,” II., by Dr. W. H. 

Stone. 

3 p.m. Physical: “ Optical Combinations of 
Crystalline Filins,” by Mr. Lewis Wright; “ Ex- 
Jfriniciital Demonstration of the Vortiele Theory of 


Report is necessarily difficult, from the com- and the nature of the writings of Gauss and of 
plicated nature of the subject Probably no Henry Smith is very remarkable; and, when 
ill Engineers: “The Measure- 0 ne has, or could, “read” it through oon- the works of the latter are known and appreci- 
bmi CommurcIal Purpo9os ’ >y secutively ; but those only who have had occa- ated as they deserve, it may be predioted with 
uaries: “ Notes on Early Deeds aion to refer to the portions of it which relate some amount of assurance that the name of no 
Antiquities,” by Mr. Edward ^ the subjects they have studied can appreciate mathematician will be thought more worthy 


the wonderful grasp exhibited by the author of than his to be coupled with that of Gauss. 
all the processes and methods and literature of But, beside these researches, Prof. Smith was 
this vast mathematical realm. As a model of the author of others which wore perhaps even 
condensed and beautifully clear and precise more striking as exhibiting the power of their 


exposition of the actual stats of the most in¬ 
tricate branch of mathematics, this Report can¬ 
not be sufficiently admired. There is scarcely 
a theorem of importance which has not gained 


the Formation of u Solar System,” by Mr. Philip in completeness and mode of expression by the 
Brahlun - way in which it is presented. Indeed, although 

- - . - - . ... professedly a Report, it is full of original matter, 


author. Unfortunately, these investigations— 
which must be intricate and delicate in the 
extreme—have not been published; but the 
results were communicated to the Royal Society, 
and printed in vol. xvi. of their Proceedings. 
The principles contained in his previous memoir 
enabled him to deduce by a uniform method all 


tiful in the whole wide range of pure mathema- 
, !“*~be was without a rival; and it may safely 
v that no mathematician ever placed 
" fc *fe himself a higher standard of excellence, 
m °re nearly approached perfection in all that 
' Is did. 

The extent of the investigations and the 
tumber of important discoveries made by him 
’ u Ike earlier period of his life must have been 
t ’ery great. Unfortunately, however, until 
i ““P&ratively recently he published his work 
< “ u ‘ eparingly; and muoh, perhaps the greater 
i those early researches still remains 

i ,u Those only who know the power 
j J®* “M value of his work can realise how 
i “tnble a loss it is that these investigations can 


SCIE NCE. and some of the results due to Prof. Smith him- the theorems which had been given by Jacobi, 

n n t rp rr j, n"y self are among the most important it contains. Eisenstein, and Liouville relating to the repre- 

U a 1 1 U A it i. The Report is so unique a work that it is worth sentation of numbers by four squares and other 

H. J. s. smith. while to quote a few lines from the opening para- simple quadratic forms. This was also the case 

By the death of Prof. II. J. S. Smith mathe- graphs of it. After referring to the writings with the theorems relating to the representa- 

matica has suffered the severest loss that has of Gauss, Legendre, Cauchy, Jacobi, Lejeune- tion of numbers by six and eight squares, 

befallen it in our day. Iu his own field of Diriehlet, Eisenstein, Kummer, Eronecker, and which were implicitly contained in the develop- 

rcaearch—the most intricate and the moat beau- Hermite, he proceeds:— meats given by Jacobi in the Fandamenta Nova. 

“ From the labours of those and other eminent It had been shown by Eisenstein that the series 

writers, the Theory of Numbers has acquired a of theorems relating to the representation of 

great and increasing claim to the attention of numbers by sums of squares ceases wheu the 

mathematicians. It is equally remarkable for the number of squares exceeds eight; and it was, 

number and importance of its results, for the pro- therefore, of importance to complete it. The 

oision and rigorousness of its demonstrations, for on ) y ca8e8 w hioh had not been considered were 

the variety of its methods, for the intimate rein- those of fiv9 squareg and seven squares. The 
turns between truths apparently isolated which it incipal the0 ’ e ms relating to the case of five 
sometimes discloses, and lor the numerous apimea- r v j u • if t?- ~ v *. 

tions of Which it is susceptible in other parts of «T ua . r88 kad . beea 8 1V6a Eisenstein, but he 
analysis. ‘The higher arithmetic,’ observes considered only those numbers which were not 

Gauss, confessedly the great master of the science, divisible by any square. In the space of only a 

* presents us with au inexhaustible store of inter- pago and a-half Prof. Smith enunciates the 

esting truths—of truths, too, which are not theorems for the case of five squares and seven 

isolated, but stand in a close internal connexion, squares, and thus completes the whole theory, 
and between which, os our knowledge increases, It may be mentioned that, no doubt in ignor- 
we are continually discovering new, and sometimes an ce of these results, the subject of the reprs- 


BOW receive revision at his hands, and ^ ho,ly unexpected, ties A great part of its 
th « the beauty of the truths they contain is theories derives an additional charm from the 

to be enhanced by the perfect form in P cullanty that important propositions with the 
vWk i,„ „ , j t } iroi.Dva. wiiu iu impress of simplicity upon them, aro often easily 

“ “ C0uld EaTe expressed them. discoverable by induetion, and yet are of so pro- 


sentation of numbers as sums of five squares 
was proposed as the prize subjeot by the French 
Academy last year, reference being made only 
to Eisensteiu’s work. But fifteen years before. 
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not only the five-square representation, but formulae for the multiplication of four multiple ourve which was necessary to discriminate the 
the far more difficult problem of' the seven- theta functions. He told the writer of this least periods of sn u, or the brilli&nee of his 
square representation, had been successfully notion that these results, as well as the paper of exposition as a whole on this the last occasion 
attacked and vanquished by Prof. Smith. Even 1866, formed part of an investigation of the on which he was ever to lay before a society 
in tiie Theory of Numbers there are few more properties of the single and multiple theta the results of his wonderful and almost in- 
beautiful or difficult questions than that of the functions which he had had by him for many stinotive power of penetration into the inner- 
representation of numbers by squares; and it is years. The generality and value of the results most structure, as it were, of mathematicsl 
a matter for satisfaction that to him should be contained in these two small papers are so great truth. 

due the eomplete victory, by systematic methods as to render it evident how heavy a calamity it is Mention ought also to be made of a remark- 
of his own, over a problem so worthy of his that the original paper itself, from which they able paper which appeared in the Meuenger of 
powers. were taken, was not completed and published. Mathanatict for May 1881. in which he completed 

When Gauss made the often-quoted remark, It is very rarely that papers of only a few pages an investigation left unfinished by Biemann 
that mathematics was the queen of the soienoes, in length oontain such extensive and striking and published in an incorrect and fragmect- 
and that arithmetic was the queen of mathe- additions to our knowledge as do all Prof, ary form in his collected works. Prof. Smith 

— -i .:— _ A. i x* _Xi _ Q TT_ _ : x_j - A. j _a x* .... .. - 


ary form in his collected works. Prot Smith 


matios, he meant by arithmetic exaotly the Smith’s. He communicated at different times showed that the series in question was such that 


mattes, ne meant by antbmetio exaotly the 
kind of investigations to which Smith’s life was 
devoted; and, having regard to the beauty and 
delicacy and variety of the methods and of the 

—_i_ : _ •_v_i ■. i i i i i ii , 


a good many notes and papers to the Mathema- between any two values of the variable, no 
tical Society, especially during his presidency in matter how close together, there were an infinite 
1874-76; and we believe that all the results he number of values for which it was convergent, 
gave he had had in his possession for at least and an infinite number for which it was diver- 
fifteen years. Many of the communications he gent It need scarcely be said that such a result 
made verbally to the society he was unable to could only be demonstrated by the aid of a very 


toaritnmeuo. ur rror. smith's published papers maae veroauy to the society he was unable to couia only De demonstrated by the aid of a very 
perhaps his memoir on “Modular Equations in find the time to put into writing, and it is most refined and delioate analysis, and in some 
Elliptio Functions ” ranks next in importance to painful to reflect upon what has been thus lost respects this paper affords perhaps as good au 
those which relate to the Theory of Numbers to science. example as could bo found of his singular pover 

alone. _ In this paper, which was published at _ During the sitting of the University Oommis- of handling very difficult and dangerous atn- 
Bome in the Atti of the Aocademia dei Linoei sion he was much pressed for time; and he lytical processes with the greatest certainty 
for 1877, he established a most wonderful looked forward to the completion of its labours and precision. 

analytical relation, connecting the modular in order to be able to devote himself with The Introduction to the collected edition of 
equation of order n and the theory of binary greater effect to the publication of some of his Clifford’s works was written by Prof. Smith; 
quadratic forms appertaining to the positive work, and especially of a memoir on the theta and there could be no more striking record of 
determinant n. The modular equation was and omega functions, whioh, though originally his wonderful grasp of the principles of the 
represented analytically by a curve in such intended as an introduction to the tables of the whole range of mathematical enquiry and their 
a manner as to present an actual geometrical theta functions calculated by the writer, it was relations to one another. Few, indeed, could 
image of the complete systems of the afterwards decided to print as a separate work, have attempted to do what is done in this 


gent It need scarcely be said that such a result 
could only be demonstrated by the aid of a very 


image of the complete systems of the afterwards decided to print as a separate work, 
rednoed quadratic forms appertaining to the but forming part of the same volume. Of this 
determinant, and a geometrical interpretation extensive memoir nearly 150 quarto pages are 
also was given to the ideas of “class,” “equiva- now in type, and about 120 were revised by 


relations to one another. Few, indeed, could 
have attempted to do what is done in this 
Introduction; and no one could have united so 
happily great elegance of composition with the 
power of explanation whioh his perfeot know¬ 
ledge of the subjects gave him. His presidentiil 


lepoe,” and “ reduoed form.” Few recent oon- the author. The MS. of the remainder is un- ledge of the subjects gave him. His presidentiil 
tributiona to mathematics have contained more fortunately left unfinished. It is not too address before Section A of the British Asso- 
notable results than this intimate connexion much to sav that this work, incomplete as it oiation at Bradford in 1874, and his valedictory 
between the Theory of Elliptio Functions and has been left, will oooupy a permanent place address on the state and prospects of pure 
the Theory of Quadratic Forms. among the most important works on the Theory mathematics on vaoating the presidency of the 

In his earlier years Prof. Smith must have of Elliptio Functions. It contains an aooount Mathematical Sooiety in 1876, are also master- 
devoted much attention to the Theory of of what may be called the arithmetical theory pieces of graceful writing, as well as enduring 
Elliptio Functions, and have made great contri- of the transformation of elliptio functions, with records of his wonderfully extensive knowledge 


fortunately left unfinished. It is not too address before Section A of the British Asao- 
much to sav that this work, incomplete as it ciation at Bradford in 1874, and his valedictory 
has been left, will oooupy a permanent place address on the state and prospects of pure 
among the most important works on the Theory mathematics on vaoating the presidency of the 
of Elliptio Functions. It contains an aooount Mathematical Sooiety in 1876, are also master- 


Elliptio Functions, and have made great contri- of the transformation of elliptio functions, with records of his wonderfully extensive knowledge 
butions to it himself, though only fragments of whioh the name of Hermite is chiefly connected, and rare combination of gifts. He was asked 
his work have been published. Soon after the and of the connexion between it and the trans- to contribute to the memorial volume to Ohelmi, 
foundation of the London Mathematical Society, cendental theory of Jaoobi, a very large propor- and he wrote a short paper in Latin on continued 
he contributed to it, in May 1866, a remarkable tion of it being entirely original. Sad as it is fractions. Prof. Smith's mathematical writings 
paper, giving the very complicated formula for to think that this memoir will remain incom- are not easy to read, and he never attempted to 
the multiplication of four theta functions. The plete, it is some oonsolation to know that the make them so, nor oared that they should be 
formula contained in the paper is that whioh part already finished will yet suffice to assign read exoept by those who were sufficiently ac- 
Jacobi refers to in a letter to Hermite as to Prof. Smith the high place to whioh his quainted with the subjects to be able to under¬ 
being the fundamental theorem which he labours entitle him in tms subject. His perfeot stand them in the form in whioh he presented 
gave in his lectures, and from which he knowledge of the Theory of Numbers is here them. No one ever took more pains to render all 
deduoed all the properties of elliptio fune- displayed in his treatment of the elliptic func- his work complete and perfect or to exhibit it in 
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butions to it himself, though only fragments of whioh the name of Hermite is chiefly connected, 
his work have been published. Soon after the and of the connexion between it and the trans- 
foundation of the London Mathematical Society, cendental theory of Jaoobi, a very large propor- 
he contributed to it, in May 1866, a remarkable tion of it being entirely original. Sad as it is 
paper, giving the very complicated formula for to think that this memoir will remain incom- 


No one ever took more pains to render alt 


tions. As Jaoobi does not give this theorem, tions ; and the memoir, even as it stands, is no 
Prof. Smith here enunciates and demonstrates unworthy record of the genius of its author and 
it, and shows how all the formulae of elliptio of his rare combination of attainments. 
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displayed in his treatment of the elliptio func- ids work complete and perfect or to exhibit it in 
tions ; and the memoir, even as it stands, is no the best form, whioh was often not the simplest 


functions may be deduoed from it as particular 
cases. The whole ocoupies only twelve pages, 
and is an admirable example of the brevity and 
precision of the author’s style. It may be 


While passing this memoir through the press, 
Prof. Smith was led by it to consider the general 
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for the reader to follow. He attached great 
importance to completeness, and always ex¬ 
amined all the oaBes of the different formulae, 
and there never was a traoe of “ slovenly ” work 


question of the Theory of Elliptic Functions in anything that he did. In giving proofs he 
when the modulus was complex. His work on was reluctant to put in mere steps in the 


mentioned that two years ago the theorem was this subject he put together in the form of ten analysis only for the convenience of the reader, 

J ublished among the posthumous papers of “notes,” of which the first and half of the if the investigation itself afforded no special 
aoobi in the first volume of the complete second appeared in the Messenger of Mathematic* reason why they should be given. To “rough” 


edition, of his works, and that his own state- last autumn, where they oooupy about fifty mathematical work that would have to be gone 
ment of it and mode of proof of the derived pages. The oonoluding portion of the seoond through again more in detail by others he had 
results are much less comprehensive and oom- note formed the subject of a communication a strong dislike; and of what he has published 
plete than in Prof. Smith’s paper. At the meet- he made to the Mathematical Sooiety at the there is soarcely anything which is not of the 
ing of the Mathematical Sooiety in January last meeting at whioh he was present— highest quality or whioh is capable of bring 


mathematical work that would have to be gone 


note formed the subject of a communication a strong dislike; and of what he has published 
he made to the Mathematical Sooiety at the there is soarcely anything whioh is not of the 
last meeting at whioh he was present— highest quality or whioh is oapable of bring 


1879, Oayley communicated a theorem he had Deoember 14, 1882. As an expounder of mathe- improved in this respect, 
met with involving the elliptio functions of four matics before an audience, Prof. Smith was The work of most mat! 


quantities whose sum was zero. Prof. Smith, unsurpassed for his clearness and his singular 
who was present at the meeting, remarked that charm of manner and power of fixing the 
it was a apecial case of a theorem relating to attention of those present; and perhaps his 
the multiplication of four theta functions; and faultless method of exposition and his marvel- 
at the next meeting of the society he oom- lous grace of manner were never more oon- 


Smith was The work of most mathematicians is variable, 
is singular some portions of it being very good and others 
fixing the not so good ; but this is not the case with Prof, 
erhaps his Smith’s. Everything that he did was as perfect 
is marvel- as he could make it, and he never attaoked any 
more oon- question unless he considered it to be one of real 


municated the general formulae, eleven in apiouous than on this occasion. The object of importance with regard to the advanoe of the 
number, connecting the thetas in the case in the paper was to state the conditions whioh science. Exoept Gauss, the writings of no 
which the cum of the quantities was un- determmed the least of the three quantities mathematician could show a higher average, 
restricted. These eleven results reduoed to K, i K' and K + i K' according to the different If his collected works are published, as it is 


restricted. These eleven results reduced to K, i K' and K + i K' according to the different If his collected works are published, as it is 
five when the sum of the quantities was zero, (oomplex) values of the modulus; and no one to be hoped will be the case, we believe that no 
and one of these was equivalent to Oayley’s who was present will ever forget the manner volume of greater importance in the history of 
result. At the end of the paper he gave in which he drew the very complicated mathematics will ever have appeared. Such a 
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volume would be by so means insignificant in 
size, and it would form the only worthy 
memorial of the splendour of his genius. Dis¬ 
tressing as it is to think of what science would 
have gained had his life been spared for only a 
few years more, there is still seme satisfaction 
to be found in the thought of what he accom¬ 
plished in the last year, and in the knowledge 
that, in spite of the unfinished work, there is 
enough already printed to secure for him the 
high place in soienoe to which he is entitled. 

J. W. L. Glaisheb. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

Ws hear that Sir Biohard Temple, who has not 
very long returned from a visit to the United 
States, started off again last week on a tour in 
Palestine and Syria. 

Abbahoemehts have been made by the 
NaocasU* Weakly Chronicle with Mr. Charles 
Marvin for a series of artioles on “ Pioneers 
in Oentral Asia.” The series will eommenoe 
with Arminius Vambdry, and will include 
sketches of the travels of Col. Valentine 
Baker, the late Capt. Gill, Col. Burnaby, Gen. 
Sir Charles MacGregor, Capt. Butler, Mr. 
O'Donovan, CoL Stewart, Gens. Petreoeevitoh 
and Grodekoff, Lieut. Alikhanoff (who reoently 
penetrated to Merv), and Leaser. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

A Mathematical Society has been founded 
in Edinburgh, with Mr. Maokay, senior mathe¬ 
matical master at the Academy, for its first pre- 
indent. 

The following are the subjects of the course 
of four leotures to be given by Prof. Bobert S. 
Ball, the Royal Astronomer of Ireland, at the 
Boyal Institution on “ The Supreme Discoveries 
in Astronomy”:—“The Scale on which the 
Universe is built," “ The Sun no more than a 
Star, the Stars no less than Suns,” “ The Law 
of Gravitation, 1 ’ and “ The Astronomical Signifi¬ 
cance of Heat.” The first lecture will be 
given on Tuesday next, February 20. 

As an illustration of the attention whioh the 
new science of microscopic petrology is receiving 
in this country, we refer, with muon satisfaction, 
to the admirable illustrations of rock-seotions 
now being issued in Mr. Coles’s serial entitled 
Studio in Microscopical Science. The beau¬ 
tiful Pikrite from Inchcolm, in the Firth of 
Forth, was the first rock to be illustrated in this 
vsy; and this was followed in due course by the 
Dolerite of Dalmahoy Hill, and the Diabase of 
Coretorphine Hill, Edinburgh. The excellent 
descriptions accompanying these coloured plates 
have been published anonymously, but we 
understand that they were written by Mr. Adie. 
late of the University of Edinburgh. The rea 
syenite of Ord Hill, in Sutherlandsfeire, has been 
illustrated in this Beries by Prof. Heddle, of St. 
Andrews, who will next describe the white 
syenite of Lairg. 


PHILOLOOY NOTES. 

Vb have received a Japanese translation of 
the Dharmapada , the famous oolleotion of 
"Words of the Law,” whioh is the most 
Popular book in every Buddhist oountry. 
Uuriously enough, however, this new Japanese 
hmslation is not made from Pali or Sanskrit, 
« from Chinese, but from Prof. Max Muller’s 
English translation, whioh was published in 
the tenth volume of his “Saored Books of the 
East.” 

Da. C. Abel, of Berlin, oonoluded his oourse 
of four Slavonio lectures at the Taylor Institu- 
“on, Oxford, last week. Taking a psycho¬ 
logical view of language as his starting-point, 
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he applied this principle to the investigation 
and minute analysis of several synonymous 
terms in Russian and Polish, comparing them 
with the corresponding English and Latin 
expressions. In his concluding leoture he 
examined the various terms denoting “ freedom 
and liberty.” As a striking instance in support 
of his maxim that words cannot be translated 
direotly from one language into another with¬ 
out regard to the peouliar conceptions of each 
people, he pointed out the Polish and Russian 
adjectives wolny and swobodny, both usually 
rendered by “ free.” Although these two words 
are exactly alike in sound, yet they differ greatly 
in meaning, sinoe the Polish and Russiau ideas 
both of personal freedom and political liberty are 
widely different. Another characteristic term 
illustrative of the Russian conception of freedom 
quoted by the leoturer was “ prosto ,” which ex¬ 
presses originally what is plain, empty, un¬ 
limited, and, when used as a noun, means the 
boundless spaoe. Henoe this word is applied to 
denote “freedom” in a remarkable Russian 
proverb: “ Death is boundless space or freedom 
to the soul.” 

Db. Ehvenkel’s edition of the Anglo-Saxon 
poem of St. Katherine, with its Latin original 
and a modern English translation, will probably 
be issued this year by the Early-Boglieh Text 
Society in its Original Series. 

Sib E. Olive Baylby has separately printed, 
for private circulation only, the seoond part of 
his paper on “The Genealogy of Modern 
Numerals,” whioh we have already referred to 
as appearing in the last number of the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatio Society. He has also 
reprinted from the Numismatic Chronicle his 
remarks on “ Certain Dates occurring on the 
Goins of the Hindu Rings of Kdbul, expressed 
in the Gupta Era and in Arabio (or quasi- 
Arabic) Numerals,” together with a postscript 
discussing in more detail the astronomical 
evidenoe. 

M. Benoist, whose edition of Catullus was 
reviewed in the Academy of February 3, 
recently read a paper before the Aoademie des 
Inscriptions upon “ Supposed Interpolations in 
the Text of Horaoe.” After considering the criti¬ 
cisms that have been made from Bentley and 
Peerlkamp to Madvig, M. Benoist inclined to the 
conclusion that they all resolved themselves into 
questions of individual taste. Only in Car. iv. 
8 does he admit that the existence of interpola¬ 
tions is proved; and in this case he would 
prefer to condemn the entire ode. 

The University of Konigsberg has oonferred 
the degrees of Ph.D. and M.A., honoris causa, 
on Dr. Muller-StrObing, the author of Aristo¬ 
phanes und die historische Kritik; Thucydideische 
Forschungen; Polemische Beitriige zur Text-kritik 
des Thucydides ; and the editor of the pseudo- 
Xenophontean tract on the Constitution of 
Athens, and of Vitruvius. 

The Athenaeum beige for February 15 has an 
artiole on “ Epigraphy,” by M. Adolf de 
Ceuleneer, which mainly oonsists of a review of 
Mr. Hioks 1 Manual of Greek Historical Inscrip¬ 
tions. 

Mb. E. R. Wharton, of Jesus College, 
Oxford, has received the following letter from 
Prof. Bezzenberger, editor of the Beitriige :— 

“ I am much obliged to you for the opportunity 
you have given mo of reading your Etyma Gmeca. 
I admire the skill with which you have reduced the 
immense amount of material into so compact and 
handy a form.” 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Society or Antiquaries.— ( Thursday , Feb. 8.) 

A. W. Franks, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr. 
Freshfleld read a paper upon the town of Calais, 
many of the old features of which are disappearing 
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in consequence of railway works and other altera¬ 
tions. Copies of three plans of the town were 
exhibited—one, of Henry VHI.’s time, already 
published in the Camden Society’s Chronicle of 
Calais; another, made during the English 
dominion, obtained from Calais; and a modern 
map of the town; also a sketch of the town 
from the sea, likewise printed in the Chronicle. 
The similarity of the ancient and modem plans 
was very noticeable, except where the old castle 
and adjacent streets have been cleared away to 
build the citadel. The names of the streets in the 
old maps were almost all English, several being 
the same as street names in Dover; and the 
modem names ore, in some cases, merely transla¬ 
tions—as Parsons Street, now “ Rue des Prctres.” 
There are many remains of English architecture 
in the town—as St. Mary’s Church, which is tran¬ 
sition Norman, with some perpendicular windows; 
and the HGtel de Ville or Staple Hall, besides 
houses in the older streets. Mr. Freshfleld gave 
a sketch of the siege by Edward III., whose 
success was due to his building the fort of 
Rysbunk to command the sea front of the town, 
and to the force which he posted at Newlands or 
Newnham Bridge, to guard the most practicable 
approach from the land side. During the reign of 
Henry VIII. the fortifications had been allowed to 
get out of repair; the remonstrances of the deputy 
were only partially attended to, and a considerable 
alteration of the coast line, which weakened the 
town, not obviated. After his death, the garrison 
was allowed to dwindle down till, when the town 
was attacked, there were not more than five hundred 
soldiers available, and no ships in the harbour. 
The Duke of Guise conducted the siege on 
the same principles as Edward III. had done, 
though he took Calais in a week instead of 
a year. Having seized Rysbaak and Newnham 
Bridge, which were poorly defended, by a coup de 
main, ho was practically master of the town. 
Guns planted at Rysbank were directed against 
the Water Gate, but the real attack was made on 
the castle. Mines had been laid there by the garri¬ 
son, but they failed to act; and, when the assail¬ 
ants had gained a footing in the castle, the deputy 
was forced to surrender. The inhabitants wore 
sent back to England, and appear to have suffered 
considerable hardships. There are entries in the 
Corporation records of London showing that pro¬ 
ceedings were taken against Calais merchants who 
attempted to carry on their business in London on 
the plea that they had lost their position as 
merchants of the Staple; and entries of the 
burial of “poor starved Calais men” are not 
infrequent in parish registers. The last con¬ 
nexion between London and Calais was in 1598, 
when an English force, largely raised in the City, 
was sent to assist the French in defending Calais 
against the Spaniards.—Mr. C. T. Martin added a 
few remarks about the condition of Calais during 
English rule, mentioning particularly Sir Robert 
Wingfield’s attempt to cultivate his land between 
the town and Guisnos, which was stopped as 
dangerous by the King’s order, and his tenants’ 
houses pulled down, as soon as his drainage works 
had made the land sufficiently firm for an army to 
approach on that side. He described also the way 
in which sentinels caught asleep were punished by 
being hung over the walls above the moat in a 
basket, with some bread and beer, and a knife to 
cut the cord when they pleased.—A few fine 
specimens of mediaeval seals were exhibited, in¬ 
cluding those of the rural dean of Bicester, the 
Guild of St. Mary at Cambridge, and some private 
seals, one of which, representing the Virgin and 
Child under a tree and a male figure adoring, has 
been engraved in the Archaeological Journal (vol. xx., 
p. 202). 


Society ron Encouragement of Fixe Abts.— 
[Thursday, Feb. 8.) 

C. P. Loftus Brock, Esq., in the Chair.—Mr. W. 
M. Flinders Petrie delivered a lecture on the “Arts 
of Ancient Egypt.” He pointed out the changes 
that have taken place in Egyptian art during the 
four periods of the native, Semitic, Renascence, 
and Greek styles; the effect of the scenery of the 
country in determining the character of its art; 
and the method employed in executing the splendid 
works of the early kjngdorq, 
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Nbw Shaksperb Society. — (Friday, Feb. 9.) 

F. J. Fcrxivall, Esft., Birector, in the Cbnir.—A 
paper'was read by Miss Grace Latham on “The 
Witches of Shakspere.” Under Elizabeth, the 
mass of the people had a deeply rooted faith in 
witches and witchcraft, influencing their wholo 
lives, and finding its echo in a largo number of 
plays. A comparison was drawn between Middle- 
ton’s treatment of witch-lore in “ The Witch ” 
and Shakspere’s in “Macbeth,” showing that, 
though the scenes of Hecate, “ the witch,” are 
fine in themselves, she is not. a motive-power in the 
piece. The other characters consult her, but their 
impulse to do so proceeds from themselves ; and, 
once outside her cavern, the play goes on as though 
no occult influence were hanging over their lives. 
She has no foreknowledge of events, and her 
power is even questioned by the Duchess, while 
the charming Isabella takes the sympathy of 
the audience from her. The dark and evil 
Lady Macbeth, on the contrary, can stand by 
Shakspere’s three hags without throwing them into 
the shade. Middleton’s Witch-scenes, too, arc 
over-weigh ted with learning, while Shakspere’s are 
characterised by their extreme simplicity ; though 
ns learned ns his contemporaries, all his allusions 
are to common superstitions of his time, plays, or 
witch-trials, his aim being to touch the popular, 
not the learned mind only. His object was to 
throw the witches into the background, and to 
concentrate the interest on the soul-life of Mac¬ 
beth; but, notwithstanding, they pervade the whole 
play, and direct its action, holding theirplace quite 
ns much by what is said of them as by what they 
say themselves. The allusions to them arc con¬ 
stant, especially on the nights of Duncan and 
Banquo’s murders. We feel their presence and 
influence even when they are absent from the 
stage, and thus the effect of the supernatural 
is kept, while it is lost by Middleton. 
Banquo represents the then rising scepticism on 
the subject; and hisspcech in act I., sc.'iii., “That 
oftentimes to win us to our harms,” &c., can be 
compared with Gifford’s arguments in his I)ia- 
lor/ite coticertiiiiy Witches and Witchcraft (15fl(>). 
Glendower, in Henry IV., part I., is a magician of 
n higher class, but the dramatic capabilities of his 
character are not developed lest he should become 
too prominent. Speaking of the “Tempest,” Miss 
Latham compared the demi-devil Caliban, who is 
evil through und through, but grand and poetical 
as befits his origin, and Middleton’s Firebrace, 
who, having the same parentage, is a mere vicious 
country lout. In “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
we have the pastoral side of spirit life, freed from 
all coarseness, though touching on the loves of the 
Queen of Elphane with human mortals, which we 
meet with in the witch-trials of the time. Shak¬ 
spere, caring most for the problems of the human 
soul, made witch- and spirit-life rather an accessory 
than a principal interest, unlike his contempo¬ 
raries ; but he produced a greater effect than they 
did, though in smaller compass, by his treatment 
of it through a series of hints vague in boundary, 
but clear as to the direction in which they point. 


FINE ART. 

NOW OX VIEW,—TIRAITTIFS of SURREY S"RXERY, twin* *n EXHI¬ 
BITION nf Mr. BUTTON PALMER’S XKF.rCIIT.Snn.i DRAWING* mu-t« 
thU pi«»t Summer —MESSRS. DOWDESWELL, 133, NEW UUXD STREET 
(two (loon from Ilia Groavooor Gallery). 

In MARCH NEXT Mown DOWDR^WRU. will exhibit Mr. THRKF.T 
FOSTER'S DRAWINGS of tho CATHEDRA!. CITIES of ENGLAND end 
WALES, which it la propoeod Khali bo ongra veil.—Particulars ou appli¬ 
cation. 


Lecture* on Art. Delivered in Support of 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings. (Macmillan.) 

It would avail little to trace an imaginary 
connexion between the subjects of these six 
lectures. Thus far at least they are at one; 
in furtherance of the same good cause, each 
breathes the same spirit of just conservatism 
and bright independence. A critic of many 
specialties could alone do justice to all; it is 
with diffidence that we touch in order upon 


such points in each leoture as we can best 
appreciate. 

In the “Egyptian Tomb and the Future 
State,” Mr. R. Stuart Poole naturally reminds 
us how the Egyptologist doctors differ. 
Though the Keeper of the Coins subtracts 
somewhat from the Platonist version of 
Hermes Trismegistus, and a good deal more 
from the speculations of M. Maspero, the 
simple reader with an instinctive suspicion of 
solar myths will find his statement of the 
Egyptian Doctrine of the Soul strangely 
subtle and complete. Its relation to the 
noble sepulchral arts of the Nile is, however, 
persuasively argued out, and the tombs them¬ 
selves, both their appearance and their mean, 
ing, realised for us in graphic descriptions. 
Tantalising in its brevity is Mr. Poole’s 
vindication of Egyptian colour, but, as we 
think, perfectly just. That the gaudy trophies 
of our museums might be harmonised by the 
twilight or lamplight of a cavern is obvious 
to all; but, accustomed as we are to the 
diffused light even of our brightest sunshine, 
we can hardly realise how strong, how heavy, 
must be the colour to bear the intense white 
glare and black shadow of the desert noonday. 
The fact, probably, is that no race of men 
(any more than of brutes or plants) has ever 
spontaneously developed a system of colour 
which is positively ugly, though all eyes, even 
the most catholic, require time and use to 
appreciate a beauty foreign to their expe¬ 
rience. 

Prof. Richmond’s lecture on “ Monumental 
Painting,” while it still insists npon the old 
first requisites of nobility and severity, marks 
the goodly stride which criticism has made 
from the days when Sir Joshua, disdainful of 
the “ distinction of stuffs,” pleaded for the 
Grand Style, with its pyramid of human 
delineators of the Passions, their correct 
muscles set off by the exact shades of non¬ 
descript merino once for all prescribed by the 
Cartoons—the good old time when the “ Carl 
Marratt Room ” at Houghton was a Holy of 
Holies, when Masaccio was just a name, and 
all before him not even that. While Prof. 
Richmond insists very strongly—not at all 
too strongly—npon the mutual subordination 
of painting, architecture, and sculpture, we 
could wish that he had explained more fully 
the ground of his almost extravagant praise 
of the Sistine frescoes, “before which,” he 
says, “ criticism should respectfully keep 
silence except to appreciate.” Now and then, 
perhaps, before some simple work where a 
great love and abounding sacrifice have urged 
on weak, clumsy hands only to failure may 
criticism hold its peace; surely not in that 
palace chapel which not the love of art or of 
God has adorned, but pride of power and thirst 
of fame, lavishing at the bidding of a Papal 
Nero upon one ceiling art enough to adorn 
an empire. If “ the last echo of the voice of 
Giotto dies away in the vaults of the Sistine 
Chapel,” it is because the spirit of Giotto had 
already fled. Just because the scope and 
ambition of Michael is so vast, we are the 
more bound to apply to him the very ultimate 
criticism of all, and to ask whether he fitly 
adorned a temple or degraded the temple to 
a mere picture-gallery. 

Mr. Poynter’s lecture on “ Ancient Decora¬ 
tive Art ” deals chiefly with the lately dis¬ 


covered work In the house of Germanicos 
and at the Faraesina Palace. That the bett 
Roman work is, in its way, excellent he hu 
amply proved, but we caunot allow that it 
promises auy basis for a new English style. 
If architectural features—pilasters, cornice*, 
and panelling—painted on a flat ground are 
not a downright sham, the difficulty of per. 
spective, unsuccessfully though boldly evaded 
even in the Sistine Chapel (to which Mr. 
Poynter is, moreover, fully alive), seems 
to us quite fatal. His speculations upon 
the vexed question of Greek painting are so 
ingenious and fascinating, and his handling 
of every scrap of evidence so suggestive and 
exhaustive, that one cannot bnt forget that, 
though the early pre-Raphaelite school of 
Polygnotus may be inferred more or less from 
contemporary bas-reliefs and vase-painting*, 
we have no guides to the great period of 
Protogenes and Apelles save Pliny and the 
supposed Greek tradition in the Romu 
frescoes—such tradition as it was. What 
a Greek picture was like we shall never 
know, we can only guess; and no one ii 
more eompetent to guess than Mr. Poynter. 
In spite of many sound practical argument* 
on the other side, this much, however, is 
clear, that Greek painting was of its kind 
superb work; for, putting on one side the 
absurd rhetorical oriticisms scattered through 
Greok authors—for even Pliny is a mere lay- 
critic—the significant fact remains that the 
Greek painter, like the sculptor, but unlike 
the architect, the carver, and the decorator, 
was long before Pericles looked on a» an 
individual independent artist, giving laws 
rather than bound by rules; and that the 
same criticism which raised sculpture above 
the level of the lesser Greek arts was not 
likely to hare erred in placing painting by 
its side. 

Of Mr. Micklethwaite’s sympathetic sketch 
of the historical development of “English 
Parish Churches ” the least w’e can say is 
that it should prove a usefnl instrument in 
the cause of the society. 

Mr. Morris contributes two lectures, both 
amplifying subjects dealt with in his last 
volume. That on “ Pattern Designing” iss 
thoughtful historical survey of ornamental 
design throughout what he boldly oalls the 
ancient and modem periods of art, the first 
ending with St. Sophia’s and the second with 
St. Peter’s. Hib summary of Egyptian. 
Assyrian, and ancient Persian art is very 
comprehensive, though brief, and evidently 
based on long study and reflection. To the 
Sassanian period he naturally devotes more 
space; and we are glad to find that he 
practically lays little stress on the myth¬ 
ological origia which he suggests for the old 
patterns of the Tree, the Fire, and the T*o 
Beasts, which we think must from almost the 
first have been patterns and nothing mom- 
The subject of the lecture is by no means 
exhaustively treated, since no mention i« 
made of the surface ornaments of China and 
Japan, much less of the ancient Celtic or 
Mexican work, though certainly these have 
no place in the story of progress which he 
has to tell. Yet few books would be more 
interesting than such an analysis as Mr. 
Morris could give us of savage ornament, in 
itself often so strangely beautiful, so curious 
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in its relation oa the one side to oivilised art 
and on the other to the visual instincts of the 
lower animals. 

The lecture on the “ Lesser Arts " will be 
read with delight; it takes each of them in 
turn, and in a few pages gives more practical 
information and sound doctrine than whole 
volumes. Who else would, or could, have 
given us this delightful history of the decline 
Df the dyer’s art ? To point out but a few 
3f the wise hints and striking remarks would 
be to fill pages. Thus, Mr. Morris’s opinion 
that China and Japan are only wonderful toy- 
makers because they have never been true 
boose-builders; that no really ugly vessel 
was ever made till almost our own day; 
that so-called pure glass is bad and bluish 
good glass speckled and streaked with traces 
of natural colour; his sir golden rules for 
the good potter, who, we fear, would be 
simply staggered nowadays at any one of 
them ; his five hints to the buyer; his 
righteous denunciation of modern china, 
Si'VTes, Meissen, Buen Retiro, Chelsea, and 
all else that sprang from the importation of 
Chinese porcelain. He ia not afraid to speak 
the truth of "Windsor tapestry ; he implores 
us to turn from the glare of aniline to the 
sober tinctures of the Pharaohs and the 
Argives ; he warns the foolish women who 
dress to please the milliner instead of their 
husbands, and the foolish men who starve 
their walls to enrich their furniture. And 
here we are reminded of our old grievance 
against Mr. Morris, who designs beautiful 
wall-paper, and yet looks down upon it as a 
poor makeshift. Though we still think him 
wilfully blind to the perfeot, the peculiar 
fitness of paper as a wall oovering, we are 
hound to say that his remarks in this lecture 
are quite just and convincing. 

One cannot take leave of this timely little 
hook without the hope that the editor may 
h* encouraged to renew his labour of love in 
gathering into a permanent form any future 
contributions which the society may receive. 
Ii they are only half as pleasant and useful 
as these, they will deserve a good reception. 

£. Fobcell. 


MB. SHIELDS’ “ TE DEUM. 

built for the Duke of Westminster 
« Baton Hall, near Cheater, after designs by Mr. 
vaterhouse, oonsists of a nave and a ehanoel. 
.* cancel is at the west end, with five 
windows—three west, one north, and one south. 
‘Here are five more windows on the south side 
and one at the east end. The north wall is 
l ilt east window has four large oblong 
ignts and three circular multifoil ones in the 
>' c “' Below it runs a gallerv, cutting off 
of one window on the south side, 
. . “• two large lights and one circular 

w “® arch. The rest have, in addition, 
n “ a l}w oblong lights, of the same width, 
riLi t same height, as those above. A 
0 n show that, altogether, there are 
the m l y *P aoea available for painted glass. As 
' 8 Be covered with mosaics 
I i 1 ,,:® 8 P 0ll dkg to the windows, about ninety 
tim 'i**® necessary to complete the decora- 
is the « J „ k i #oS chosen by Mr. J. F. Shields 
„ • le Deum." Each design oontains one or 
a , 0 “Sores. Though begun but three years 
the d ■ y Die windows are finished, and 
4 , £0* fw the mosaics in a forward state. 
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Shields has not only drawn all the modem imagination. 


cartoons (and they are very elaborate) with his 
own hand, bat strictly superintended the execu¬ 
tion of the glass by Messrs. Heaton, Butler 
and Bayne, of Garrick Street, working on it 
himself when neoessary, the achievement in 
respect of mere quantity is not a little remark¬ 
able. 

The north side is devoted to the Old Testa¬ 
ment, the others to the New. Beginning on 
the west end of the north wall of the nave, the 
mosaics will represent “ the goodly fellowship of 
the Prophets.” The last of these, Malachi, will 
he looking towards St. John the Baptist (the 
first figure in the east window), who returns his 
regard—thus effecting the connexion between 
the Old and New Testaments. The east 
window and the larger lights of the south 
will be devoted to “ the glorious company 
of the Apostles.” These are fourteen in 
number, for they will include St. John the 
Baptist as well as St. Matthias and St. Paut. 
Below the Apostles and the Prophets, “ the 
Holy Churoh throughout all the world” will 
be represented by the good men and women of 
both Testaments, the occupant of the lower com¬ 
partment having always some connexion with 
the figure above. Thus, beneath St. Matthew 
the publioan will be found “ the woman that 
was a sinner,” and beneath St. Paul the first 
Gentile oonvert—the Philippian jailer. The 
north and south windows of the chancel will 
illustrate “ the noble army of Martyrs.” The 
west windows (above the altar) will, in their 
six major lights, bear designs of the great facts 
of the Christian religion iu relation to phrases 
in the “ Te Deum ”—(1) Paradise: “ All the earth 
doth worship Thee; ” (2) the Nativity: “ When 
Thou tookest upon Thee to deliver man ; ” 

(3) the Crucifixion: “ When Thou hadst over¬ 
come the sharpness of Death ; ” (4) the Ascen¬ 
sion : “ Thou sittest at the right hand of God; ” 
(5) Pentecost: “ Make them to be numbered 
with Thy saints;" (6) the Judgment: “We 
believe that Thou shalt come to be our Judge.” 
In the lower lights will he figures embodying 
Christian virtues corresponding to the events 
above—(1) Praise, (2) Obedience, (3) Faith, 

(4) Hope, (5) Charity (Love), (6) Vigilance. 
The multifoils and quatrefoils with whioh 
the arches are pierced are filled with the 
heavenly host of Cherubim, Seraphim, and 
Angels. Such is a bare statement of the scheme 
of decoration. Intellectually considered, this is 
conceived so grandly, and carried out, even to 
minutiae, with such unfailing resource of inven¬ 
tion, that on this ground alone the work would 
assume importance as one of the greatest efforts 
of the kind ever attempted by any artist sinoe 
the sixteenth century. 

Not more praise, however, is due to the 
conoeption of the whole than to the manner in 
whioh it has been realised. It is of the cartoons, 
and not of the glass, that I can speak. In 
many ways they are unique in art, and com¬ 
parisons can therefore he easily avoided. No 
one has so absolutely discarded the traditions of 
“ sacred and legendary art," and no one has 
filled their places with suoh variety of living 
and intelligible imagery. Thus, St. Paul is not 
represented as a middle- aged man with a sword, 
hut au old man preaching beside a broken 
statue of Pan with a fervour that seems to make 
his wasted frame vibrate; and instead of St. 
Peter with a beard and the keys of heaven, a 
ragged but noble fisherman praising God, with 
fish in one hand and a coin upraised in the 
other. At his feet is a cook. St. Thomas is 
oonceived as rehearsing the tale of his own 
inoredulity. He points to his side with im¬ 
passioned gesture, as though he were saying, 
’Twas here I thrust my hand.” These 
instances are enough to show that Mr. Shields’ 
designs are no mere learned reminiscences of 
the “ Old Masters,” hut true children of a vital 


This imagination is as wonderful in soope 
as in intensity. To those who seek for refined 
beauty it would be diffloult to find a drawing 
more lovelv than that of “ Ananias, Azariaa, 
and Misael” represented as ohildren surrounded 
with flames, and embraced by a winged figure 
” in the likeness of the Son of Man.” The group 
of female martyrs beneath Antipas is scarcely 
inferior to it in beauty. Those who prefer more 
powerful conoeption and grander feats of 
draughtsmanship will not be ill-content with 
the figure of Lazarus as he bursts rather than 
creeps through the narrow opening of his totnb, 
his head and bound hands raised in rapture of 
gratitude even at the very moment of deliver¬ 
ance. Matthias contemplating with humble 
fear the white ball which symbolises his eleotion 
as an Apostle presents as truly and vividly a 
calmer bnt subtler emotion. The design of 
Priscilla and Aquila studying the Soriptures by 
the light of a lamp that swings above their heads 
is marked by elegance as well as freshness of 
thought. Nor is the height of sublimity un¬ 
touched. So exalted a quality will scarcely be 
denied to Mr. Shields’ conoeption of the aged 
St. John seeing and hearing the Revelation. 
Attended by an eagle, and eagle-like himself, 
with keen, far-seeing glance and eager, bony 
hands, he is a figure truly apocalyptic. That 
all the designs are equal in power to those 
specially mentioned cannot he maintained, but 
the first aud weakest is not unworthy of the last 
and best. As a whole, they are greatly superior 
to Mr. Shields’ “ Triumph of Faith,” although 
some of that memorable series of designs—the 
“ Sarah,’’ for instance—were extraordinary 
enough for au artist of this century. There is 
not one in this “ Te Deum ’’ which is either 
conventional or tame. Genuine poetic vision 
and sincerity of feeling mark them all; and, 
apart altogether from that true religious fervour 
which is their great motive-power, the “ Te 
Deum” of Mr. Shields shows a profound 
knowledge of humanity and a sympathy with 
widely different human emotions. He has 
entered into the spirit of Dorcas clothing 
the naked as completely as into the righteous 
indignation of St. Jude ; and he knows the 
fervour of St. Paul as well as the peace of St. 
Stephen as he “ falls asleep.” 

One noble trait of Mr. Shields’ work is that 
it is never strained. His passion is always well 
in hand: his thought, however high, is always 
dear. He deals with eternal problems, but he 
never propounds one of his own. His designs 
are wrapt iu symbolism; but Ins figures 
speak for themselves. His remarkable decora¬ 
tive genius delights, like that of his friend 
; the late Dante Gabriel Rossetti, in Buggestive 
accessories, but they are always apt and intelli¬ 
gible. A few words of the plainest English 
will unlock his most complicated secret. 

Space is unfortunately wanting here to do 
more than hint at the richness of this great 
achievement; it is artistically, as well as intel¬ 
lectually, great; its technical skill is equal to 
its invention. Mr. Shields has great command 
over the human figure; and the cock and 
the fish iu his oartoon of St. Paul are almost 
worthy of a Japanese. His designs to Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim'a Progreaa (badly Cut as they 
were) showed, so far back as 1864, that his 
imagination deserved all the praise that Mr. 
Ruakin gave it. Those who know his designs 
from child-life, facsimiled by the Autotype 
Company, are aware that he oau combine some¬ 
thing of the classio feeling of Flax man with 
the tender grace of Stothard. They will know, 
besides, that he is an artist who cannot be com¬ 
pletely described by comparison with designers 
even like these. This his last and greatest 
work rises high above all he has done before, 
and reveals a genius to whioh it would be hard 
to-day to find a fellow. 

Cosmo Monkmovsb, 
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MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 

The clever sketches and drawings] of the 
Riviera, &c., by Mr. Pownall Williams, now on 
exhibition at Mr. McLean’s gallery in the Hay* 
market, will be attractive to all those who 
know the beautiful scenery between Mentone 
and Genoa. This is the second series of Mr. 
Williams’s sketches, and shows, on the whole, 
an advance. He fails most in his larger draw¬ 
ings. In “A Breezy Day at Stressa” the 
clouds are lumpy and the hills rudely modelled; 
and “ A Sunny Day nearPallanza ” is decidedly 
cold and crude—like a ooloured photograph. 
In many of them body colour is used with 
greater freedom than judgment But in his 
smaller drawings, such as “ The Old Town of 
Bordighera” (14)and “Golden Showers” (8), 
some striking effects of sunlight are admirably 
rendered; and his treatment of broad masses of 
foliage, as in “ The Avenue at Cadenabbia,” 
is often powerful. Mr. Williams is evidently 
a careful and ardent student of Nature, and we 
shall look forward to his next exhibition with 
interest. 

Mb. B. W. Macbeth has pud to his 
predecessor, Mr. George Mason, the appropriate 
honour of engraving his most splendid work. 
It is evident to anyone who takes careful note 
of what is on the Academy walls that Mr. 
Macbeth’s sympathy with Mason, in design and 
painting, is neither slight nor of short duration, 
so that there is nothing surprising in tbe fact 
that the painter of the “Flood in the Pens” 
and of the “ Ferry ” should have interpreted 
nobly, in that second art of which he is master. 
Mason’s noble picture “The Harvest Moon.” 
The work is a commission from Mr. Dunthorne, 
of Vigo Street, who must have shown great 
enterprise in the matter; but it is one which 
Mr. Macbeth oould certainly not have aocepted 
had he not felt that he could execute it to his 
credit, and to Mason’s honour. It is always 
interesting to find a really brilliant and con¬ 
siderable artist interpreting the work of an 
artist who is among the immortals; and not 
since Mr. Seymour Haden addressed himself to 
the business of rendering, in a large masouline 
etching, the “ Calais Pier ” of Turner has there 
been any instanoe of this at all to be oompared 
with the present one—when it is Mr. Macbeth 
who renders George Mason. We are at one 
with a criticism that has already been passed 
upon the work, to the effect that the etohing 
a little misses the suddenness of contrast gained 
in the picture between the darkened scythe- 
blades and the luminous sky; but, otherwise, 
we have nothing whatever to say that is 
not cordial and appreciative. As a whole, the 
work will keep Mason in memory, and it will 
add most creditably to Mr. Macbeth’s fame. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND WESTMIN8TEB 
SCHOOL. 

London: Feb. 13, 1883. 

I wish to call attention to a serious act of 
destruction, now almost completed, in part of 
tbe monastic buildings of Westminster Abbey. 
The house occupied by the late Mr. Turle, 
organist to the Abbey, has recently come into 
the possession of Westminster School, and this 
house is now being pulled down, it is an 
oxtremely interesting specimen of domestic 
arohiteoture, dating, in the main, from the early 
part of the sixteenth century, and was built 
before the suppression of the monastery. It 
occupies the space between the end of the 
Misericord and the side of the Dormitory, and is 
an important link in the history of the Abbey— 
built evidently as the residence of some one of 
the higher officials of tbe monastery, and a 
record of the increasing love for luxury and 


display whioh, especially in the Benediotine 
Order, reached so high a pitch in the early 
years of the sixteenth century. This act of 
destruction and obliteration of an important 
pieoe of historical evidence is a fresh proof of 
the dangers to our ancient monuments incurred 
by their remaining in tbe hands of owners who 
are both irresponsible and ignorant of what is 
and what is not an object of interest. 

J. Henby Middleton, 

Hon. See. Sooiety for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings. 


VANDALISM AT BOLOGNA. 

Westbury-on-Trym: Feb. 12,1883. 

Having just reoeived the following letter from 
Bologna, I hasten to lay it, in exteruo, before 
your readers, premising only that it is written 
by a lady whose sound artistio and antiquarian 
knowledge entitles her opinion to respect, and 
who is already known to readers of the 
Academy as owner of “ the Brocklehurst 
Papyrus” (see the Academy, November 5, 
1881 ). 

“ Bologna: Feb. 5,18S3. 

“Can you do anything towards staying the 
destructive hand now at work upon the gems of 
the Old Masters in the gallery here at Bologna '< 
We find three beautiful Francias, which we knew 
and loved five years ago, buried under a coat of 
new Italian paint—i.c., (HO) ‘The Infant Christ 
attended by SS. John the Baptist, Augustine, 
George, Etienne, and an Angel holding a Fleur- 
de-lis ; ’ (81) ‘ The Infant Christ adored by the 
Virgin, SS. Joseph, Augustine, and Francis, and 
Two Angels, with Portraits of Ant. Galeas Benti- 
voglio (donor) and Cav. Pandolfl de Casio; ’ (371) 
‘Annunciation of the Virgin, and SS. George, 
Bernardino di Siena, Francis d’ Assisi, and 
John the Evangelist.’ These three are totally 
obliterated and destroyed. Worse still, the 
‘restorer’ has not even resisted the temptation 
of adding dabs of pink to the cheeks of 
Raphael’s * Saint Cecilia.’ What may next follow 
is not to be contemplated without dismay. The 
three Francias are gone for ever—turned into 
brand-new, bright, fourth-rate Italian daubs. I 
enclose a list of eight treasures yet uninjured— 
pictures of world-wide fame, which belong to 
posterity, and not to the Syndic of Bologna, who 
any day may permit their utter destruction in a 
manner to which destruction by fire would be far 
preferable. For in the future men may not recol¬ 
lect that they have been totally disguised by some 
very needy, ignorant sign-painter of the present 
day, and so Francia and Raphael and Perugino 
may come hereafter to be credited with the work of 
the pot-boiling gentleman now living in this city. 
The eight are—Raphael's ‘Saint Cecilia’ (152); 
Perugino’s ‘ Virgin and Child attended by Saints ’ 
(197); Domenieliino’s ‘ Virgin and Child with St. 
Dominic, surrounded by Angels, a Pope and 
others below’ (207); Guido’s ‘Massacre of the 
Innocents ’ and ‘ Samson Triumphant ’ (135 

and 137); F’roncia’s ‘ Annunciation ’ (79) and 
two others by the same master, numbered 
78 and 372. These eight treasures should 
be preserved under glass, like some of our 
gems in the National Gallery. I hear that the 
citizens of Bologna are dying to pull down their 
fine old city walls, and to replace them by a 
boulevard; but the money is wanting. Would 
that the trustees of the National Gallery would 
negotiate for the purchase of the above-named 
paintings ! I think they might be had without 
much difficulty; and then the Syndic and the 
citizens would get their boulevard and much satis¬ 
faction out of the bargain.” 

The above needs no comment. 

Amelia B. Edwards. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

We understand that, by an act of private 
munificenoe on the part of one of its principal 
promoters, the society formed for the exoavation 
of the historic mounds of Goshen is enabled to 


begin oo-operation with M. Maspero. We ue 
promised further particulars next week. ’ 

We have more than once commented om the ; 
odd selections whioh the Royal Academy miks , 
for their architectural members. Sometimes, , 
indeed, good men are chosen ; but as often, or j 
oftener, men whose sole qualification is piinte 
interest among the electing body, and whom 1 
tenure of the “ honour ” deprives it of all valse 1 
in the eyes of the profession, except such at ! 
may belong to it commercially. If arahitectonl ' 
R.A.’b and A.B.A.’s are to exist at all, they < 
should not only be good architects, but the beet « 
men of their time. Now they are often not 
even the former, and seldom indeed the latter. 3 
The fault lies with the painters, whose number , 
puts the election into their hands, and they vote . 
in the first plaoe for their friends, and then (or 
the man with the biggest practioe. It is natnnl 
for the multitude to think most of the mu 
whose works are most numerous, and whom a 
name they see oftenest in print; but an Academy 1 
of Artt is expected to judge of candidates 
according to their merit as artists. And if the : 1 
painters cannot learn to know good architecture 1 
from bad, they should cease to be the arbiters. - 
There is now a vacancy ; and, if rumour apeak l 
truly, a man is likely to be elected who, r 
although oertainly better than some who ban 
been elected recently, is not in any seme a „ 
leading architect, and still less one of the first ■ 
seven or eight of the day. We hope tbs ... 
Academicians will remember that, if the title . 
which they bear is to confer honour, it must be 
bestowed upon such as will bring honour to it. 

A meeting of subscribers and all penoni : 5 
interested in the fund whioh is being raised to ; 
enable Mr. W. M. Ramsay to oontinue his . 
work of exploration in Asia Minor will be held 
at 22 Albemarle Street on Thursday next, 
February 22, at 4.30 p.m. We understand 
that between £30 and £40 has been subeoribed v 
towards the £150 required to enable the com- 
mittee to avail themselves of Mr. Pfeiffer's 
munificent offer of £50, announced in the ^ 
Academy of January 20. Subscriptions m»y ‘ 
be paid to Mr. George Macmillan, 29 Bedford ; 
Street, Covent Garden, W.O. 

Pbof. Lbgbo 8’ last medal is the finest of this 
now numerous series. ThefaoeofMr. Gladstone ( 
ie of course a strong subject for a me dal, but it ~ 
is treated with tenderness as well as fo roe. The 
mouth, so firm yet so sensitive, has beau 
modelled with singular refinement, aud the 
whole aspeot is spiritual as well as grand. Tbs ; 
Professor has also recently finished some 
etchings of the first order, some of which v* 
hope to see at the approaching exhibition of : 
the Sooiety of Painter- Jftehere. Some of these " 
are of masks of the classioal-grotesque kind, ■ 
vigorous and finely decorative ; but those most 
characteristic of the artist’s genius are two 
small landscapes, one with a figure, the other 
the border of a stream in spring. The former, : 
with ite pensive figure of a haymaker, her rake 
by her side, reminds one about equally of 
Rembrandt and Millet, and is perhaps the finest 
design of the class that Prof. Legros has yet 
produced. In the latter, the sense of a spriDg 
morning, with its dear gray air, and the young 
leaves lightly rustling in the breeze, is sug¬ 
gested with great skill. Something of gl*“ Ee9i . 
for once seems to have inspired the needle ot 
this severe designer. 

The Impressionist Exhibition, whioh « 
announced as likely to take plaoe in b® n “ 0D : 
will, by an arrangement between M. Durana 
Ruel and Messrs. Dowdeswell, be held in 
galleries of the latter, during the height of tne 
season. The master of the school, Degas, » 
painter of penetrating observation and vivacitm* 
genius, will, we hope, be duly represented. 
One op two, at least, of his oil paintings apoda 
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be added to that display of brilliant pastels on 
which he now rightly plumes himself. Benoir 
should also be veil represented; and ve 
understand that the minor masters of the school 
ire sot likely to be forgotten, nor the one or 
two accomplished women whose ,work is not 
that which does it the least credit 
At a general meeting of the Boyal Scottish 
Academy, held on February 10, Mr. W. D. 
Jl'Kay was elected an Academician, in the room 
of the late Sir Daniel Macnee. The annual 
exhibition of the Academy will open on Monday 
week. Among the pictures sent from England 
will be Sir F. Leighton’s “ Phryne.” 

A mezzotint by Mr. Atkinson after Mr. 

E. Long’s clever picture of Bret Harte’s 
“hlliss” is about to be published by Mr. 
McLean. 

Messes. Cassell, Pbtter, Galpin and 
Co. have made arrangements for the issue next 
month in serial form of a popular edition of 
Cissell'a “Dore Gallery,” oontaining 250 of 
the finest of Dord’a drawings, with desoriptive 
letterpress. 

Mb. Henry Blackburn, the well-known 
editor of “ Academy ” and “ Grosvenor Notes,” 
intends to publish this year a supplemental 
’ Tolnme of full-page sketches, to be called The 
Art Seaton of 1883. To catTy out his object 
successfully, Mr. Blackburn is, of course, 
entirely dependent upon the voluntary oon- 
tnbntionsof the artiste themselves. 

A discovery has been made in a field near 
' Wheatley, about seven miles from Oxford, of a 
number of skeletons, with a few spearheads, 

: null, &o. The field had been long called 
"Castle-field” by the country people. The 
remains are said to be ADglo-Saxon. 

A curious story of the finding of a gold coin 
comes from the neighbourhood of Namur, in 
Belgium. Th» coin is a quadruple pistole of 
La Franehe Comtd, struck at Besan^on in 1578. 
On the obverse is the head of Charles V.; on 
the reverse, the double eagle, bearing on its 
breast the pillars of Heroules. It is said to be 
unique; and it was discovered in the gullet of a 
aiaughtered cow, which must have attempted 
, to swallow it while grazing. 

Tee Munich sculptor, Julius Schmid, has 
i taken the prize in the competition for the figures 
s of utiBts to adorn the Budolfinum—the Artists’ 
j House—in Prague. He sent two sketches of 

- Apelles and Masaccio. Both were adopted, and 
he has received orders for their execution on a 

• large scale. 

' Ax old home of German art in Borne is about 

- to be destroyed, as it stands in the way of the 
improvements going on in the city. Tins is the 

- ose-itoried house in the Yia della Quattro 

- Fontane which stands opposite the great 

• entrance to the garden of the Palazzo Barberini. 

- In the course of the last hundred years this has 
been in turn the work-place of the two 

■' Schadows—father and son, of Rauch the sculp- 

- >or, and of Wolf, and is at present the atelier of 
Bruf. Voss. It has been sold by its owner, 

- Bnuce Barberini, for the purpose of being 
\ pulled down, and a large, handsome, modern 

dwelling-house is to be built upon the site of 
old one-storied and stable-like home of 
:> German art. The late Prof. Wolf, who was 
5 uducated in Rauch’s studio, worked for fifty- 
»von years in the old honse. All the great 
; German artists who have lived in Rome during 
; century have passed in and out of its doors 
-Comelius, Overbeok, Veit, Sohnorr, and many 
others. Thorwaldsen, whose studio was near 
and Canova were frequent guests here. 
,, Many of the young Stipendiaten of the German 
3 *** academies made their Roman studies in the 

• buck rooms of the memorable house. 

> The Portfolio this month gives an original 


etohing by Mr. T. Riley, called “The First¬ 
born”—a young Roman mother, seated on a 
stone bench, regarding her infant somewhat 
Badly. In oonception and style this work re¬ 
sembles that of Mr. Alma Tadema, but it does 
not show that artist’s knowledge. Prof. Oolvin 
writes on Jacobo della Guercia ; Mr. Hamerton 
discourses pleasantly on Roman Paris, the 
ancient Lutetia: while Mr. Boyes gives ample 
information about the New Law Courts com¬ 
bined with much appreciative criticism. 

The current number of the Zeitechrift Ji'iT 
bildende Kurut is enriched by two charming 
little etchings from Yan Goyen. Van Goyen is 
a master who got somewhat neglected in the 
wealth of Dutch art that came immediately 
after his time, but he is the most delightful of 
all the early Dutch landscapists, and his claims 
are now being recognised. The articles of the 
number are—“ Desert Studies,” by L. H. 
Fischer; “ Botticelli’s ‘ Dante ’ in the Hamilton 
Collection,” by B. Rosenberg; “Art, Symbolio 
and Allegorio,” bv Veit Valentin, and the 
continuation of J. P. Richter’s “ Bibliography 
of Leonardo’s MSS.” 


THE STAGE. 

It is natural that the few weeks after Christmas 
should be barren of interesting production at 
the theatre- The management during this 
period is indisposed to engage in considerable 
enterprise, and almost the only variety that may 
be found on the stage is that which is afforded 
by afternoon performances. Of these there are 
two kinds. One of them is a legitimate, though 
often inauspicious, stage adventure, whereby it 
is sought to test a new piece which has not been 
accepted for the more important performance of 
the night. The other arises from an ardent 
desire to benefit the funds of some not very 
Apropos oharity, combined with no particular 
coyness at the prospect of exhibiting one’s own 
stage talent to a publio that shall pay. To 
the latter kind belonged a great many of the 
afternoon representations which have taken 
place lately at the Gaiety, while the representa¬ 
tion at the Vaudeville on Tuesday last apper¬ 
tained to the former. “ Our Regiment ” is the 
name of the new play produced at the Vaude¬ 
ville. It ie written by Mr. H. Hamilton, and 
is not his first piece of stage writing; but its 
source is understood to be a German comedy, 
or, as is more probable, a German farce, since 
its oomedy is not accounted of the higher order. 
Its story it is unnecessary that we should tell; 
its cast was not particularly happy ; but that it 
afforded a measure of satisfaction to the audi- 
enoe is attested by the honours paid to several 
of its performers. Among the men, it was Mr. 
Gerald Moore, a young comedian of promise and 
of attained ease, who made the greatest mark. 
The ladies included Miss Fanny Brough and 
Miss Maggie Hunt, whose presence did the 
piece some service. There is smartness in the 
writing. Some object to the amount of violent 
language which more than one of the dramatie 
personae thought it necessary to employ; but in a 
wavering situation, and alter some passages of 
dialogue which are not conspicuous for point, 
there is nothing so effective as a good round 
oath. The gallery takes it very kindly indeed, 
and even the stalls are not always quick to 
perceive that, on the whole, its merit may be 
inferior to that of an epigram. 

At the oth-r morning performances there 
have been two debuts whioh should not pass un¬ 
noticed. One was that of Mr. Gilbert Farquhar, 
a man of talent, it is believed, and at the same 
time a gentleman so very well connected as to 
deserve the cordial interest which his appear- 
anoe roused in the higher theatrical circles. 
The second was that of Miss Eweretta Lawrence, 
who has genuine gifts for the stage, and who, 
we understand, has, on the strength of her 


recent successful experiment, been engaged at 
a leading theatre, where she will appear in the 
autumn. 

We have seen with interest the gradual 
improvement that has been effected in the 
theatrical magazine, the Theatre. The Feb¬ 
ruary number oontains, among other use¬ 
ful and readable matter, a letter from Mr. 
Frank Marshall to Mr. Clement Soott con¬ 
cerning that stage edition of Shakspere on 
whioh Mr. Henry Irving and Mr. Marshall are 
engaged. This edition, it is dear from the 
promises of Mr. Scott’s correspondent, will 
fulfil a most useful function. The photographic 
portraits now given in the Theatre are of the 
highest excellence. We could welcome a little 
more theatrical gossip ; and we may perhaps be 
allowed to say that, for the purposes of a 
monthly magazine—altogether different from 
those of a daily paper—the notices of new pieces 
might, we think, advantageously be crisper and 
briefer, and consist, in fact, more of comment 
and reflection, than of detailed chronicle. Our 
suggestion is by no means incompatible with 
real appreciation of the magazine as it now is. 


MUSIC. 

CRYSTAL PALACE AND MONDAY 
POPULAR CONCERTS. 

The programme of last Saturday's Palace Con¬ 
cert (the first sinoe the Christmas holidays) 
oommenoed with Berlioz’s bright and sparkling 
overture to “ Benvenuto Cellini.” With refer¬ 
ence to the opera of that name produoed at the 
Aoademie royale in 1838, the programme-book 
informed ue that, when brought out at Covent 
Garden under Sir Michael Costa, the “ Overture 
to the Carnaval romain” was introduced as 
entr’acte between the first and second aote. As 
Sir Miohael Costa, in the performance of other 
oomposere’ works, is apt to take certain liberties, 
it may be as well to Btate that his conduct on 
this occasion was in accordance with Berlioz’s 
wish, as expressed in a note on the title-page of 
the autograph score. The performance ot the 
“ Benvenuto Cellini ’’ overture under the direc¬ 
tion of Mr. Manns reminded us of Mr. Carl 
Rosa’s at present unfulfilled promise to produce 
the opera. If given this season, it will be 
listened to with great interest by musicians, 
and judged with greater impartiality than 
was the case forty years ago, either in 
Paris or London. Mr. Louis Breitner, a pupil 
of Rubinstein, made his first appearance at 
the Palace Conoerte, and performed Litolff's 
fifth “ concerto symphonique ” in K flat. The 
composer, a distinguished pianist and prolific 
writer, has produoed many pieces of a brilliant 
and showy oharacter for the solo instrument, 
but certainly not remarkable for originality or 
depth of thought. Compositions in which 
executive display forms the chief feature are 
tolerable in the hands of a Billow or a Rubin¬ 
stein ; the genius of the interpreter makes one 
forget for the time the weakness of the work. 
But Mr. L. Breitner, although he displays 
agility, power, and a certain delicacy, has an 
unsympathetic touch, and his style of playing 
is laboured and unsatisfactory. Although the 
concerto (not, by-the-way, the one announced 
in the programme-book, for which mistake au 
apology was made by Mr. Manns) was a novelty, 
we need not describe it in detail. It contaiim 
four movements, instead of the usual three (a 
plan, as it would seem, adopted by Letolff in all 
his conoertos); of those, the slow movement is 
the most satisfactory. Mr. Breitner played 
some solos by Chopin and RubinBtein; in a 
barcarolle by the latter he was very successful. 
The programme inoluded the charming gavotte 
from “ ldomeneo ” and Beethoven’s fifth sym¬ 
phony. Mdme. J’atey was the vocalist. 
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Last Monday evening, at the Popular Con¬ 
certs, Schubert’s fine quartett in D minor was 
worthily interpreted by Messrs. Holmes, Pies, 
Hollander, and Piatti. Mr. Henry Holmes, one 
of our best resident violinists, is not often 
heard at these Conoerts; but the well-deserved 
success which he met with last Monday will 
not be forgotten by Mr. A. Chappell. The 
music of Schubert suits Mr. Holmes well; 
and, in the slow movement, the delicacy 
and finish of his playing were brought out 
to great advantage. As a leader, be shows 
skill and experience; the quality of his tone 
is not very full, but his style is pure, and bis 
method of interpretation shows individuality 
kept under proper restraint. As solos, in the 
second part, he played a graceful ballade by the 
late Alfred Holmee, and Spohr’s scherzo from 
the “ Salon-Duettinen ” (op. 135). He was 
recalled twice, but wisely deolined the encore. 
Miss Marie Krebs made her first appearance 
this season, and gave a very fine performance 
of Each's prelude and fugue d la tarenlella in 
A minor. She plays with great intelligence, 
and her mechanism is wonderfully neat and 
accurate. For an encore she ohose Beethoven’s 
polonaise, at the dose of which she introduced 
a very brilliant cadenza ; it is undoubtedly 
effective as played by her, but somewhat out of 
character with the rest of the music. The pro¬ 
gramme included Schumann's piano trio in P 
(op. SO). Miss Cravino was the vooalist; her 
voice is good, but not under proper control. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


[We regret that a sudden pressure upon our 
space compels us to hold over till next week 
Mr. Shedlock’s obituary notice of Biohard 
Wagner.— Ed. Academy.] 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1833. 
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, B it particularly requested that all business 
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LITERATURE. 

The Life of Lord Lawrence. By R. Bos- 
worth Smith. In 2 yols. (Smith, Elder 
b. Co.) 

( First Notice.) 

Last year Lord Lytton made an excellent 
speech in which he said that he had heard the 
remark that perhaps the chief value of the 
Indian empire of Britain was that it afforded 
confirmation of the value of competitive ex¬ 
aminations as a standard of capaoity. Now 
this, he added, in his pointed and original 
manner, seemed to him true, but only on one 
condition. 

"The groat competitive examination of which 
India is the theatre was not established by 
recent Act of Parliament. The subjects of it 
are not mainly literary or scientific. . . . Nor 
i« it only persons just entering on life who are 
eiamined by it. This great examination has 
now lasted for abont 120 years. It has occupied 
the whole working life of many generations of 
men, as bold, as hardy, and as honest as ever 
Ml these shores to serve their native country. 
The principal subjects of it are the four oardinal 
virtues— juatioe, benevolence, fortitude, temper¬ 
ance. . . . And I, for one, am not ashamed of 
the plaoe taken in that great examination by 
the civil and military servants of the Crown in 
India.” 

The truth expressed in this novel form was 
an old one. Whatever latent greatness may 
he hereafter developed by the new school, it 
"ill not be able to do more than emulate the 
qualities displayed among the nominees of the 
old East India Company. Like Sir Chris¬ 
topher Wren, they need no monument. Cir- 
cumspice. India—that home of weakness, 
that prey and victim of strength, that scene 
long strife and rapine—is there to testify 
of them ; full, no doubt, of the cares and 
troubles from which human life is seldom free, 
hut full also of peace and plenty; with a vast 
population whose habits are alien to the accu¬ 
mulation of wealth, but who possess what 
*ealth could not bestow—contentment. 

r oremost among those agents of conquest by 
*ho«e exertions this state of things has been 
brought about must always stand the name 
of John Laird Mair Lawrence. His father, 
rom whom the sons thought they “got their 
metal,” was a brave but ragged and neglected 
’ j ran;. his mother, a scion of the old 
Ulvinistio house of Knox, a woman frugal, 
methodical, and enduring. The future Viee- 
p. y Wa * fwp, in poor enough surroundings, at 
uC !*mond, in Yorkshire, and educated partly 
Londonderry, but chiefly at Clifton, near 
n ?tol, at Wraxall, in Wiltshire, and, latterly, 
Hertf dH*C°H e g e of Haileybury, on 

H not distinguished as a scholar—and, 


indeed, his chief defect through life was a want 
of culture in literature, philosophy, art, and 
manners—Lawrence left for India with fair 
distinction and a decent intellectual outfit. 
It was long afterwards remarked of him by 
one who knew and observed him with com¬ 
petent appreciation (Col. Malleson) that in 
his elevation he showed the want of polish 
which is only to be acquired in youth. 

“He forgot men’s names and faces, shook 
hands with the wrong man, and gave a distant 
bow to him to whom he ought to have been 
cordial. He did not mix with the crowd at his 
parties, and generally spent the evening in 
talking with anyone who had the assurance to 
address him.” 

But he had a sound knowledge of history, he 
was a strong, bold rider, and—unlike Crom¬ 
well, to whom he has been compared—he 
possessed a clear and forcible style of writing. 
Were administration one of the fine arts, 
conducted chiefly by bows and smiles and 
clever conversation, he would never have 
stood out, as he did from the very first. 

Lawrence began his independent career 
while yet nominally only assistant magistrate. 
In 1834—less than five years after entering 
the service—he officiated for nearly three 
years as chief civil officer (“ magistrate and 
collector”) of the district of Panipat. Re¬ 
turning to head-quarters full of varied ex¬ 
perience, acquired in a life of adventure where 
he almost forgot English, he obtained charge 
of the turbulent city of the Mughals with a 
subdivision of the Dehli district; and he 
never had to swim in corks again. His next 
charge was the district of Etawa, where his 
health failed and he had to take a long 
furlough to Europe. Here he travelled on 
the Continent, and made up as he could for 
the somewhat narrow training of bis youth. 
On August 26, 1841, he acquired the greatest 
gain a man can get—a fond and faithful wife; 
and on November 14 in the following year he 
landed at Bombay and made what was then 
the arduous journey across India to Allahabad. 
He was sent back to Panipat, where he re¬ 
mained till the end of 1843. Early in the 
following year he gained the first great 
step of the service, the substantive collector- 
ship. To those who know India this state¬ 
ment tells its own story. It is almost 
like the accession of a Sovereign. Indian 
natives appreciate the concrete and the near. 
Far away there is, they are aware, the “ Lord 
Sahib,” the Lieutenant-Qovernor, who, in 
some mysterious way, may be their master’s 
master. There are also other members of a 
remote hierarchy, good at need, especially 
when you can afford the speculative luxury of 
an appeal. But here, on the spot, is the man 
whose qualities and conduct affect them in 
their every-day existence. If the “ collector ” 
(who is really the immediate head of all the 
important branches of local administration, 
under a somewhat humble title) be supine, 
the people will be preyed upon by needy, 
greedy native underlings ; if, on the contrary, 
he is fussy and interfering, they will be 
worried, hurried, and bewildered, so much 
being done that it would almost suit 
them better to have nothing done at all. 
•John Lawrence was not the man to make 
mischief, but neither was he the man to 
make a sinecure of any post that he might 


hold, of such a post least of all. His Hfa 
I st Dehli was one of unwearied activity 
Such was the influence that he acquire, 
that in this subordinate opacity he 
presently had the opportunity, for the first 
(though not for the last) time, of saving the 
Indian Empire. In the early part of 1846 
the army under Gough had exhausted its 
ammunition, and supplies of all sorts were 
urgently needed for “ the crowning mercy” 
of Sobraon, without which Lord Hardinge 
might have found his troops (and himself) 
swept away by a tide of Sikh invasion in full 
flood for Hindustan. Having shortly before 
made the acquaintance of the Collector of 
Dehli, he knew what to do. The ordnance 
stores were to be sent, some 250 miles, to 
Firozpur without an hour’s delay. By per¬ 
sonal influence, judicious energy, and prompt 
payment, John Lawrence did the work; and 
from that moment his fortune was made. 

After the conquest of the Punjab he 
was put in charge of the Jalandar Duab; 
and, after the annexation, he became 
second member of the board by which 
the new province was to be organised 
and administered. Readers of Edwardes* 
Life of Sir H. Lawrence know something of 
the strain which this association put upon the 
mutual love of John and Henry Lawrence. 
They will find more of it in Mr. Bosworth 
Smith’s book. Nothing profitable can be said 
here. The “ hard man ” (so Sir Henry is said 
to have characterised his brother) rose to the 
hard work, the soft man (though the word 
would ill-express the chivalry of Sir Henrv’s 
character) went to more congenial employ¬ 
ment. Both made their mark upon the 
province; both have left an equal light on 
the page of Indian history. Their warfare 
is accomplished, and it is not for lesser men 
to pronounce between them. It must never, 
however, be forgotten that, if John’s practical 
statesmanship consolidated the Punjab, it was 
Henry’s personal influence that formed many 
of the best instruments by which the work 
was carried out. 

But even this great achievement was only 
to be secondary and subordinate. In 1857 
John Lawrence—by this time in supreme and 
solitary charge of the Punjab—found himself 
comparatively secure, with contented subjects; 
mutineers disarmed and under surveillance; a 
staff of unquestioned ability; and a quantity 
of the best troops in India. He rose to the 
full height of the situation. When the elegant 
Anson, the friend of Brummell,the “ Major A.” 
of London whist-olubs, got to Ambala, on his 
way to attack the mutineers in Dehli, he was 
naturally appalled at the magnitude of the 
task. He proposed to make an entrenchment, 
but the civilian understood war better than 
he. “No, no,” said Lawrence on getting 
the despatch; “ clubs are trumps this time, not 
spades.” The rest of the story is known to all 
the world. At a time when many thought 
only of themselves and their own immediate 
spheres of action, Lawrence became truly 
“ imperial.” He sent men and munitions 
down to Dehli till he left himself almost 
without force; he recruited Punjab soldiers 
until he himself became almost alarmed at 
their number. He finally sent his last 
reserve under the man who—though that 
man loved him little—was the most valuable 
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reinforcement of all. Backed up by the 
engineers (Baird Smith and Aleck Taylor) 
ana by the gallant Neville Chamberlain, 
Nicholson enforced and led the storm of 
the rebel city, falling, as we know, on the 
scene of his great exploit. D-hli yielded ; 
and with it the hopes of the rebellion. 
Pacification was the next task; and here 
the great heart of Lawrence showed its 
tender, humane side, as it had formerly 
beat with the strongest pulse of combat. The 
Dehli territory, the scene of his late and early 
labours, was added to his province, and so his 
just and most appropriate reward was an 
increase of duty. But even that powerful 
frame and brain showed symptoms of distress. 

In 1859 Lawrence went “ home ” once more. 
Received with due enthusiasm in his native 
country, he sought for fresh employment. 
The duties of the Council of India are some¬ 
times depreciated by those who do not under¬ 
stand them. Bather consultative than 
executive, those duties are still very real. 
Most of all were they so then, when the 
business was not less than the creation of a 
new regime and the restoration of an empire. 
Many persons still in the full activity of life 
remember what Lawrence’s work was in the 
hotel where the office was then located, and 
with what an earnest spirit he devoted his 
days—generally long days—to its discharge. 
His home was at Southgate; and the years 
spent there were probably among the happiest 
of his life. 

The rest may be passed over more quickly. 
Lawrence’s character was formed, as was also 
his reputation, before he was sent out as 
Viceroy. And it may be doubted whether 
that high place added, or could have added, 
to either. Happily, the times were tranquil, 
and the duties rather such as to require a 
vigilant administrator than an accomplished 
statesman. His foreign policy was cautious 
and prudent; his private life blameless, if not 
splendid. He supported with effect the policy 
of those who consider the rights of the 
peasantry as a more important factor of 
Indian political life than the privileges of the 
landholders. In short, he was such a Viceroy 
as those who knew him best would have ex¬ 
pected—not splendid in any sense, but just 
and good according to his lights. In 18G9 
he returned to England in broken health, 
which was never quite restored. Blindness 
was gradually added to the other burdens of 
advancing years; and in 1879—taking an 
interest in India to the last, and ready to do 
good in every possible way—he passed softly 
to his well-earned rest at the comparatively 
early age of sixty-eight. H. G. Keene. 


Love in Idleness. (Kegan Paul, Trench & 
Co.) 

It is no secret that this book of verse is 
written by undergraduates, or bachelors of 
recent date, for some of the poems have 
already appeared in an Oxford miscellany. 
As may be inferred from these facts, the 
verses are often imitative in form, if not in 
thought. This fault may be enough to con¬ 
demn them in some minds, but many readers 
will find much that is charming in Love in 
Idleness. The lines are full of the pleasant 
Oxford spirit, not too much in earnest; full 


of youth and of the happy sense of occasional 
indolence in the midst of hard work. The 
authors don’t take themselves very seriously. 
“ None but minstrels like of sonnetting,” as 
they quote “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” and “ here 
is part of their rime and heere their malli- 
cholie.” This is such a serene way of regard¬ 
ing their own essays that it disarms any but 
a very truculent critic. A young man is a 
bore when he shows you that “ the poet’s lot 
is not a happy one,” and proses about his 
crown of bays. But our authors do not deck 
themselves with bays; they (rankly offer their 
verses as things that have pleased them to 
write, and may please others to read. Speak¬ 
ing with equal frankness, the reviewer may say 
that he has read Love in Idleness with a great 
deal of enjoyment. The verses are extremely 
well made ; the instrument is played on with 
no little skill; and the players do not mistake 
their pipes for lyres. Nor do they question 
the universe much, and they have no vague 
aspirations and no hysterical love affairs to 
chronicle. 

To myself the most pleasant poem in the 
volume is “ In Seheria.” In the first part 
Nausicaa confesses her love for Odysseus, 
who has just departed for home. 

“ Wliy should I live where everything goes wrong, 
Where hope is dead and only grief lasts long r 
I will have rest among the asphodel; 

For death is stronger though my love is strong. 

“ There will I see the women he did see, 

Leda, and Tyro, and Antiopc, 

And Ariadne, queens that loved too well 
Of old, and ask them if they loved like me.” 

The second part is put in the mouth of 
Cinyras, he who, in Lucian’s Vera Historia, 
fled away with Helen. Cinyras continues 
his voyage and reaches a strange island, 
where a mountain covers the travellers and 
the city they enter. This passage is a re¬ 
markable effort of romantic fancy, and, to 
my mind, contains real unborrowed poetry. 

“ But as wo entered, how can mortal tell 
Iu mortal words the marvel that befell ? 

AVhcthcr you will believe I hardly care; 

1 know I should have disbelieved as well— 

“ Suddenly out of nothing seemed to spring 
All round us. clasping us as in a ring. 

Whence risen or how passed through is mar¬ 
vellous, 

A mountain, vast and overshadowing. 

“ Sheer-sided it engirt us, towering high 
All round, but, open fur above, whereby 
■Some little light fell down and came to us ; 

So that we saw the stars within the sky.” 

Passing on, they come to a sleeping palace, 
and a sleeping beauty, whom a stranger 
among the voyagers kisses. He is Odysseus, 
Laertes’ son, the Ithacan; and Nausicaa 
wakens, and the mountain rolls away. Then 
Cinyras recognises Seheria, and the Phaeacian 
city which Poseidon in his wrath over¬ 
shadowed with a hill. Odysseus and Nausicaa 
are left in the country of impossible happiness, 
where Ivanhoe and Rebecca—where Clive 
and Ethel are; the true, the unfortunate, the 
long sundered, the lovers we shall not meet, 
in the land we shall not see. 

The other classical pieces here are good, 
such as “ Daphnis ’’ and “.To Comatas,” and 
these “rose-leaves when the rose is dead," 
the snatches of translations from the An¬ 
thology. When everyone who rhymes is 
rhyming on Greek matters, it is a great 
pleasure to meet with the verses of true and 
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delicate scholars. Here is a fragment, perhaps 
inspired by Meleager 

“ Rose and lily, white and red, 

From my garden gnrlnnded, 

These I brought and thought to grace 
The perfection of thy face. 

“ Other roses, pink and pale, 

Lilies of another vale. 

Thou hast bound around thy head 
In the garden of the dead.” 

“The History of Philip the Deacon" is 
clever, but not much more ; and a humorous 
piece, “The Lost Tennis Party,” has less 
humour than might be desired. “ It made 
the laughter of an afternoon,” but was 
not worth reprinting. “Tyrus” is very 
well done, but rather imitative in form. 
“ Santa Cruz ” is a most spirited adventurous 
ballad, but in manner suggests that of Mr. 
Swinburne. It would be very popular in 
places where they recite. “ Half-way in 
Love” is much more than half-way to 
perfection in its own style. Among essays 
in “ forms ” the villanelle is good, the pan- 
toum disagreeable, the ballades are nut 
good, and the rondeau is not a rondean. 
“Some Flowers” is very neat and witty. 
The sonnets almost need a separate notice to 
themselves. They are very good in form, 
when not too reminiscent of Rossetti; and the 
pair on “ Magdalen Gardens ” are excellent in 
idea. There is also a curiosity—a sonnet in 
rhyming Latin. The best of the translations 
—all of them graceful—is the fragment from 
Aleman. A. Lahg. 


Calendar of State Papers. Domestic Series, 

1640-41. Edited by W. D. Hamilton. 

(Bolls Series.) 

Ma. Hamilton, in his present volume, has 
carried on his work with bis usual thorough- 
ness. He bad to deal with the last four 
months of 1640 and the first five months of 
1641. That the papers of the four months 
occupy more than twice as much space as those 
of the five lias naturally roused Mr. Hamilton 
to discuss in his Preface the causes of this 
remarkable falling off, which, as he tells us, 
is only intensified in the years which follow. 
Among these he suggests the disinclination 
of the Parliamentary leaders after the Civil 
War broke out “ to commit their confidents! 
papers to the Government custody.’’ No 
doubt this had something to do with the 
matter, though it hardly fully represents the 
position of affairs. The mass of documents 
which afford us such instruction were de¬ 
posited in the State Paper Office either because 
the Secretary of State was required to put 
them there or because they were seized by 
the King after the Secretary’s death. P.v® 
and Hampden were in no such position 
towards Parliament or towards the Commi'te® 
of Safety as Conway and Windebabank were to 
Charles I. Official documents now were the 
correspondence of committees, of which Mr. 
Everett Green will, it is to be hoped, give us, 
some years hence, a full account; and the 
Long Parliament was not likely to carry oti 
the private correspondence of any of lts 
members by force. Yet, if Mr. Hamilton 
leaves something to be said on this head, bis 
statement is essentially correct. The abseoee 
of the correspondence of the leaders of the 
Long Parliament is a regrettable feet. Pym j 
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handwriting, for instance, is exceedingly 
rare, though there are two or three letters of 
his among the Tanner MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library. That this was due to excess of 
caution is evident. Among the Verney 
Papers are a considerable number of letters 
written to Sir Ralph Verney during his exile 
in France by his friend Sir Roger Burgoyne, 
who was himself a Member of Parliament. 
" As a great part of these letters are in cypher, 
: it might be expected that the writer would 
j have tilled them with political news. Such 
expectation, however, is doomed to disap¬ 
pointment ; and nothing, or next to nothing, 

; is to be gleaned from the correspondence. 

Of Mr. Hamilton’s work there is nothing 
to be said except to thank him for his ser¬ 
vices to historical knowledge. Whatever the 
State papers have to tell of the break up of 
Charles’s rule and of the proceedings of the 
Long Parliament till aft-r Strafford’s execu¬ 
tion is here exhibited to us. On one point, 
indeed, on which he speaks conjecturally 
positive evidence is now known to exist. Mr. 
Hamilton talks of the celebra'ed petition for 
a Parliament presented to the King by the 
peers as being “ doubtless the handiwork of 
Pym.” His colleague, Mr. Cartwright, has 
discovered among the Royalist Composition 
papers some letters written by Lord Savile, 
and in one of these Savile distinctly speaks of 
. the petition as Pym’s composition. These 
letters will, before many weeks, be published in 
. the forthcoming volume of the “ Miscellany ” 
of the Camden Society. 

Samuel R. Gakdineb. 


Lrcluret and other Theolojic.a.1 Papers. By 
_ J. B. Mozley. (Rivingtons.) 

; - It is well that these lectures and theological 
pipers of the late Prof. Mozley should be 
rescued from the oblivion which commonly 
; Walls the MS. remains of distinguished men. 
* We have, indeed, not (infrequently to lament 
, the indiscreet zeal of friends who drag into 
fs’lit the rough jottings of some departed 

- celebrity which were never intended by their 
author to meet any eye but his own, and 

, which sometimes detract from an established 
;> reputation. But no such reflection occurs to 

- us in the case of the book before ns. The 
lectures, which are printed from his MS., 

. are just as finished as the articles which he 
■ himself saw through the press, and which are 
. here reprinted. These papers are not, indeed, 
of a kind to add to the reputation of their 
author. His fame will still rest mainly on his 
Hampton Lectures and on the treatises which 
be published in his lifetime. But Prof. Mozley 
was so able and eminent a man that we are 
triad to know more of his thought on some of 
the subjects which have most occupied the 
rrinds of men in these latter days. What he 
bau to say on the relations of physical science 
to theology, on dogma, on original sin, on 
perfectibility, and on other of the perpetually 
recurring problems of human life can never 
; be without interest for many readers. 

And Mozley treated hackneyed themes with 
, '- 115 vigour and freshness which can only be 
attained by a genuine thinker ; he is never h 
„)• ,W!re retailer of the commonplaces of others. 
... "aturally put down no references to sources 
•• w papers which were only intended to serve 


as lectures, and it is consequently rather diffi¬ 
cult to trace his reading. He was, however, 
evidently well acquainted with the writings of 
the physical school of which Profs. Huxley 
and Tvndall are the most prominent repre¬ 
sentatives ; and it is against certain miscon¬ 
ceptions into which physicists are apt to fall 
that bis most successful efforts are directed. 
It is curious to find in the paper on “ Poys’cal 
Science and Theology,” read be ore the Church 
Congress in 1808, the very same protest 
against the exclusion of the thoughts and 
feelings of man from the realm of “ nature” 
which wa have lately seen agaiu in Natural 
Religion. 

We can hardly turn over a page of what 
Mozley has written without meeting with 
some striking thought, and we are every¬ 
where conscious of the perfect good faith 
and sincerity which animated him. But 
we cannot fail also to be reminded not 
unfrequently of the fact that he ganerady 
presented himself as an advocate, though a 
perfectly sincere advocate, and not as a judge 
or a philosopher, lienee he not uncommonly 
states questionable propositions as if they 
admitted of no question ; and, in pushing on a 
vigorous front attack, he is not always aware 
that he has uncovered his flank. 

Take, for instance, the lecture on “ The 
Dogmatic Office.” He notices the fact that 
“dogmatism” has “contracted in common 
speech an unfavourable meaning;” and this lie 
thinks very unreasonable, because dogmatism 
“ is not in itself either good or bad.” Now, 
here it would certainly have occurred to many 
thinkers to enquire whether this indifferent 
dogmatism, “neither good nor bad,” is the 
same with the dogmatism which popular 
sentiment, as evidenced by the use of 
language, has condemned. It is, in fact, very 
easy to see that it is not. It is evident, from 
subsequent expressions in the lecture, that 
Prof. Mozley takes “dogma” to he simply 
equivalent to “doctrine,” to which it 
would, of course, be absurd to make any 
general objection. But dogma, in common 
acceptation, is the authoritative and final 
expression of a doctrine; it is reducing to 
a hard-and-fast formula that which pre¬ 
viously admitted of a certain liberty of expres¬ 
sion. Aud the objection to dogmatism, taken 
in this sense, whether right or wrong, is surely 
perfectly intelligible. I may fully' believe a 
doctrine, aud yet object to prescribe for all 
time the terms in which it must be expressed. 

I may accept a doctrine as expressed iu Scrip¬ 
ture, and yet object to its being stereotyped iu 
non-Scriptural language. Iu the case, for 
instance, of the definition of Nieaea, to which 
Prof. Mozley himself refers, Mr. Gwatkin has 
lately pointed out, in his Studies of Arianism, 
that the conservatives of the fourth century 
disliked the definition, not from any sympathy 
with Arianism, but as non-Scriptural, as a 
restraint upon the liberty of expression which 
they had before enjoyed. They objected to 
the dogma, not to the truth. What popular 
sentiment condemns in dogma is not the 
perpetuity of truth, but the tying of a truth 
to a particular expression. The tact is, in the 
case before us the Professor’s main attack is 
directed against Rome and her claim to 
manufacture dogma ; he does not see that he 
lays himselt open to attack on another side. 


Iu the pamphlet on the “ Colonial Church 
Question,” here reprinted, Mozley discusses 
with great ability the treatment of the 
subject of the inspiration of Scripture 
by courts of law. Here, also, we notice 
some looseness in the use of terms. He 
gides from “inspiration” to “infallibility,” 
as if the two words were synonymous, which 
is by no means generally admitted ; and 
he speaks of a “ general infallibility ” in 
Scripture which does not descend to par¬ 
ticulars, though how a document can be 
infallible in general which is not infallible in 
particulars he does not explain. But his 
main point is, that, although the inspiration 
of Scripture cannot be defined—we may 
remark, in passing, that if it were identical 
with infallibility it could be defined—a clerk 
should, nevertheless, be condemned for 
contravening it. There is in the Church 
an understanding of what is intended by it, 
just as there is in the army of “conduct 
unbefitting an officer.” Probably a court 
composed wholly of clergymen would condemn 
their brother for expressions or conduct which 
they thought “ unclerical,” just as a court 
composed wholly of officers condemns an 
officer for “ conduct unworthy of an officer 
and a gentleman.” But it is quite certain 
that no lay court will ever condemn a clergy¬ 
man to very severe penalties—no less than 
the loss of his preferment or even of his 
orders—for an offence which cannot be de¬ 
fined. We should as soon expect one of the 
Queen's judges to sentence a man to six 
months’ imprisonment for ingratitude or 
debauchery because all good men agree in 
detesting those vices. The question involves, 
in fact, that of the constitution of ecclesi¬ 
astical courts and of the principles which 
should guide their judgments. If clerks are 
to be judged according to law, they must be 
judged by courts composed of lawyers; if 
according to the general clerical conception 
of doctrine for the time being, by clerical 
courts. S. Cheetham. 


An Index to Periodical literature. By 
William Frederick Poole. Third Edition. 
Brought down to January 1882, with the 
assistance of William I. Fletcher. (Boston, 
U.S.: Osgood; London: Triibner.) 

The story of “ Poole’s Index ” will some day 
form an interesting chapter in the history of 
literature. Thirty-five years ago Dr. Poole was 
a student at Yale College, and be noticed in 
the library of the literary society with which 
he was connected that the magazines were little 
used, though full of iuformation about subjects 
in which the undergraduates were interested. 
No doubt many a man who had an essay to 
write, or who was desirous of comparing his 
own crude efforts with those of more practised 
pens, must often have looked at the long series 
of periodicals on the library shelves with a 
despair that was pathetic as well as comic, 
as he hopelessly abandoned the idea of being 
able to rifle their bidden secrets. But 
though each man must, at various times, have 
lamented the want of a clue to this labyrinth, 
Mr. Poole was the first to attempt the task. 
In 1848 a smalf volume of 154 pages appeared, 
entitled Index to Subjects treated in the 
Reviews and other Periodicals to which no 
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Indexes have "been published; prepared for 
the Library of the Brothers in Unity, Yale 
College. The five hundred copies printed 
were soon bought up. “ For twenty years,” 
says Dr. Poole, “I had not seen a copy, 
when, in 1877, 1 saw it in the Beading Boom 
of the British Museum, with its leaves dis¬ 
coloured and nearly worn through by constant 
handling.” A copy of this pamphlet of 1848 
lies before me, and forms an instructive contrast 
to the magnificent issue of the present year. 
The first edition consists, as already stated, 
of 154 pages, each of a single column, and 
registers the contents of 560 volumes. The 
number of separate references may be about 
28,000. In the present edition the Index 
occupies 2,884 columns, closely and compactly 
printed. It is probable that there are over 
170,000 references to articles. The Index isnow 
in its third stage, for in 1853 Mr. Poole issued 
an enlargement of the work that was the 
happy thought of his student days ; and since 
then many hopes have been expressed that he 
would again continue and extend it. This he 
could no longer attempt single-handed ; but a 
co-operative scheme was devised, and fifty- 
one librarians in the United States and in 
England have among them written out indexes 
to 6,205 volumes. Mr. Poole for the previous 
editions had indexed 1,468 volumes ; for this, 
ho has indexed 634 more. Mr. W. I. Fletcher 
has indexed 516 volumes. In addition, they 
have had the arduous task of editing the work 
of their forty-nine colleagues, whose contribu¬ 
tions in quantity range from the Hon. 
Mellen Chamberlain’s index to 406 volumes 
down to Mr. Bobert Harrison’s modest con¬ 
tribution of references to the articles in the 
two volumes of Bentley's Quarterly Review. 
It should be said, however, that some of the 
help promised in England either was not 
forthcoming or was not completed in time for 
incorporation in the present edition. The 
lamented death of the Bev. H. O. Coxe 
occurred before he had completed his task 
of indexing the Academy, the Athenaeum,, 
and the Saturday Review. Dr. Poole makes 
no complaint of his English friends, nor, 
perhaps, under all the circumstances, would 
any be valid; but it would certainty have 
been more satisfactory—nationally, not bib- 
liographically—if a larger share of the work 
had been done in this country. The work 
done will not be lost, for it is intended to 
publish an early Supplement, and, if sufficient 
support be given, to continue the issues at 
intervals of five years. 

Co-operation has rendered this great book 
possible, and, it must be added, is probably 
responsible for such defects as it possesses. 
The difficulty of maintaining a perfectly con¬ 
sistent treatment generally overcomes even 
the most rigid and accurate in the preparation 
of any large and laborious Index, and when 
fifty are actively at work it is only reasonable 
to suppose that the difficulty will increase in 
proportion. This will explain why some of 
the subjects are distributed under more than 
one of the fifty thousand entries. If the 
searcher wants to know all about that am¬ 
biguous French creature who perplexed our 
grandfathers, let him look both under Eon 
and D’Eon. It is, perhaps, no great harm 
that there is no cross-reference from Balsamo 
to Cagliostro. Under the latter heading we 


have “ Cagliostro of the second century,” 
which indicates a paper by Mr. Froude ; and 
this article, the title of which conceals rather 
than indicates, is also entered under its real 
subject—Apollonius of Tyana. Sometimes it 
may be feared these fanciful superscriptions 
have effectually buried their author’s pro¬ 
ductions. Many cross-references are given, 
but more would be useful, for each one addi¬ 
tional increases the chances of finding what 
is wanted. If the magnitude of the task be 
considered, the wonder will be, not at the few 
mistakes which may here and there be noticed, 
but at the excellent quality of the work as a 
whole. The plan may be illustrated by the 
article on Sir Philip Sidney, which contains 
the volume and page of articles relating to the 
soldier-poet in the North American Revieiv, 
Chambers's Journal, London Society, the 
Living Age, the Argosy, Potter's American 
Monthly, Bogy's Instructor, the Universalist 
Quarterly, the Penny Magazine, the Southern 
Messenger, the British Quarterly Review, 
Be Bow’s Review, Eclectic Magazine, the 
Atlantic Monthly, the Retrospective Review, 
Little's Museum, Congregational Magazine, 
the Archaeologia, Edinburgh Review, Fraser’s 
Magazine, Quarterly Review, the Southern 
Review, Colburn's Monthly, and the London 
Magazine. There are altogether thirty-five 
references, several of the articles having been 
reprinted, and thus being twice indexed. It 
may, of course, be said that some of these are 
insignificant and of no permanent value. 
That is probably true; but, on the other 
hand, they include critical papers by Charles 
Lamb, Robert Southey, E. K. Whipple, and 
Isaac D’Israeli, and an article by that 
archaeological specialist, Mr. G. F. Beltz. 

This leads to the consideration of another 
feature of the Index. It is an alphabetical 
list of subjects, n-ul hence affords no clue 
under the author’s name as to the articles 
which he may have written. In the present 
generation, when nearly all the men of letters 
and men of affairs have contributed to periodi¬ 
cal literature, a list of authors would certainly 
be one of great interest, but it would assume 
somewhat gigantic proportions. Dr. Poole 
has, however, added the names of writers 
where they are known, whether the articles 
are signed or anonymous, and he has evidently 
made this a point of importance. “There 
was,” he says, “a fascination in the search 
which made it a recreation.” He found that 
English librarians had some scruples; but on 
the other side of the Atlantic he says they 
“ rather take pleasure in printing the name 
of a contributor who would like to have it 
suppressed.” Mandeville, in an anonymous 
criticism on an anonymous tract by Bishop 
Berkeley, says that “ offering to guess at an 
anthor when he chooses to be concealed is a 
rudeness almost equal to that of pulling off a 
woman’s mask against her will.” Without 
going quite so far as the author of either of 
these quotations, it may be conceded that 
information of this kind is always pleasant, 
and sometimes really useful. The authorship 
of a magazine article is usually an open secret 
at the time of its appearance, though a few 
years of forgetfulness may make it an almost 
inscrutable mystery. Many annotations of 
this kind will, doubtless, be made by pos¬ 
sessors of the Index. Thus, the article on 


Sidney’s “ Arcadia ” which appeared in the 
Retrospective Review was written by Mr. 
James Crossley, and afterwards published 
in a small separate volume. 

To the man of letters per se this bock, with 
all its usefulness, will have something of 
terror, for, as he turns over its handsome paces, 
ever and anon some of the literary sins of his 
youth will rise up in evidence against him. 
He wid look aghast at the record of artices 
which he had hoped were as safe buried as in 
the tomb of the Capulets, but which are no* 
marked with Dr. Poole’s tell-tale brand. This 
is the only drawback we can imagine to a 
book that is as excellent in its execution as it 
is bold in conception and useful in object. 
Bibliography is ceasing to be the plaything of 
mere book-collectors ; it is becoming scientilic 
in its methods and practical in its aims. 
This is largely due to American influence; 
and certainly one of the greatest and most 
practical of Transatlantic bibliographers is 
Dr. Poole, whom we have now to congratulate 
on the completion of a work that will earn 
him the gratitude of scholars alike in the Old 
World and in the New. 

William E. A. Axos. 


lesson’s POLYNESIANS. 

Les Polyncsiens : leur Origine, leurs Migra¬ 
tions, leur Langage. Par le Dr. A. Lesson, 
&c. Ouvrage redige d’apros le manuscrit 
de l’auteur par Ludovic Martinet. Tomes 
IletHI. (Paris: Lsroux.) 

Ix is to be regretted that the editor of this 
work has not seen fit to condense it. These 
bulky volumes, like their predecessor, contain 
an endless reiteration of views and statements; 
assertions that this argument has been 
refuted, and that other will be refuted by- 
and-by. The constant repetition of the theory 
to be proved is, perhaps, however, while the 
proof keeps receding before us, not altogether 
superfluous. The author alludes sarcastically 
to the rounded and finished theory of M. de 
Quatrefages ; but, even admitting that there 
may be something suspicious in that artistic 
completeness, we cannot but think that Dr- 
Lesson might, in this respect, have, with 
advantage, taken a leaf out of his rival’s hoot. 
His own theory about the Polynesian race 
(see Academy, May 29, 1880) is that it 
originated in New Zealand, and spread thence, 
not merely to the other islands of the Pacific, 
but to Asia aud Africa. In the second volume 
he argues—in opposition, as he admits, to all the 
principal writers on the subject—against its 
Asiatic origin. It is obviously unfair to hold, 
as he does, all the supporters of this view to 
a belief in the descent of the Polynesians 
from the modern Malays; and it is ridiculous, 
besides, to assume that everyone who believes 
in their immigration from Asia has his reason¬ 
ing powers clouded by religious prejudice— 
“ cela tient a ce qu’on a toujours voulu sauver 
la Bible et le monogenisme ”! Every 
thoughtful supporter of the Asiatic origin is 
fully alive to the difficulties which beset that 
and any other solution of the question. Our 
author, however, makes light of various con¬ 
siderations which, taken together, cannot be 
thus dismissed. Among these are the exist¬ 
ence, alike in the Pacific and in Asia, of 
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various similar myths, arts, and other institu¬ 
tions ; of oircumeision and tattooing; of the 
lunar division of the year ; of cities of refuge. 
He rightly attaches much importance to 
traditions and legends, which in certain states 
of society are preserved with an accuracy almost 
inconceivable in countries where writing exists. 
But his reasoning is not very close orconvincing. 
Thus, he records a New Zealand legend of the 
origin of fire in which certain trees are 
mentioned. This legend, he says, helps us 
to ascertain where Hawaiki (the original 
home of the race) was, “puisqu’il n’y a 
qu’une seule contree produisant plusieurs des 
arbres designes.” But unless the same legend 
were found, mentioning the same trees, in 
islands where those trees did not exist, we 
fail to see the force of the argument. Again, 
he argues that the New Zealanders are true 
autochthones from the isolated character of 
the flora and fauna, forgetting, it would 
almost seem, that these have not the eame 
power of migration as the human inhabitants. 
Bourotu, the Hades of Fiji (a name applied 
also in Tonga and Samoa to the primaeval 
home of the race), is identified by Hale and 
other writers with the Island of Bouru 
in the Moluccas. Dr. Lesson, desirous 
of proving that the race has no associa¬ 
tions, even legendary, with regions to the 
westward, argues from a Tongan legend 
(which we think he misinterprets) that 
Bourotu is in Fiji. But the Fijians place it 
far to the westward, the souls of their dead 
taking their departure thither from a point 
(Naithombothombo) at the north-west ex¬ 
tremity of the group. The work contains 
various inaccuracies in matters of fact. Some 
of these, relating to the customs and to the 
mythology of Fiji, and the signification and 
. spelling of Fijian words, are excusable in a 
writer whose Pacific experiences date from 
wme sixty years back, but they might have 
been corrected by his editor. 

Our author candidly admits that some of 
j bis arguments are “ fort hypothetiques ; ” and 
we venture to extend the criticism to his 
etymologies, to which, and to hia “ Tableaux 
linguistiquea comparatifs,” he attaches con- 
, eider-able weight. But they are not free from 
ioaccuracies; and the frequent misspelling of 
English words and names must necessarily 
, shake the confidence of English readers in the 
author’s philological acquirements, even if 
they do not gauge these by the following 
passage, which stands as a sad proof that a 
i hitle knowledge (of English) is a dangerous 
: thing;-. 

• ‘ Quoiqu’il en soit, les indigenes, pour etablir 
leura caraeteres distinctifa entre tribus, ont 
1 adopts ditfurentes sentencos ou devises : Short- 
r , ml, Taylor et Thompson donnent a ces devises 
, 1< nom de Motto. It est probable que ce mot 
, “ *st paa le veritable, car Moto, en Maori, 
, seulement boxer, frapper avec le poiog. 
e jus croyons que l'expression indigene est 
.°ta, qui signitte divise, etre eepare, division, 
’! i( P ar ation, marque distinctive. Chaque tribu a 
1 Motu,” & 0 .1 

, . bin. Lesson's weightiest arguments are de¬ 
lved from the New Zealand traditions of the 
, krm - r ation of their ancestors from the pri- 
, maeva l Hawaiki, which he almost persuades 
j, 'y ^ Identify with the Middle island of New 
y ^ e:ilan 'L According to some of the legends, 


the distance from Hawaiki to the North 
island was very short and the road familiar, 
and certain plants are reported to have been 
brought from Hawaiki which grow only in 
New Zealand. But, on examining the legends, 
we find that other plants and seeds were 
brought which belong to more tropical 
latitudes; and the voyage and its direction 
are described in terms which could not apply 
to a mere coasting voyage from the Middle 
island of New Zealand to the Northern. The 
expeditions seem to have been spread over a 
considerable period, and it may be readily 
conceded that emigrations from the one island 
to the other did take place ; but there is no 
great difficulty in supposing that the legends 
which describe these local migrations have 
incorporated many of the names and incidents 
belonging to the earlier traditions. At all 
events, it seems more simple to solve the 
question in this way than to adopt, on very 
inadequate reasoning, a view which runs 
counter to a pretty general consensus of 
opinion, based on evidence of various kinds, 
and which, if not conclusive, has at least 
considerable cumulative force. 

Coutts Trotter. 


SEW NOVELS. 

Shandon Bells. By William Blaok. In 3 
vols. (Macmillan.) 

Facing the Footlights. By Florence Marryat. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 

Portia; or, by Passions Rocked. By the 
Author of “ Phyllis.” In 3 vols. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 

So as by Fire. In 3 vols. (Maxwell.) 

My Heart and I. By Elinor Hume. 
(Bentley.) 

Through the Night. By Mrs. G. Linnmus 
Banks. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

A brief and, at the same time, adequate 
criticism of any of Mr, William Black’s 
novels is not easy to write, because the 
peculiar quality of his work can only be 
indicated in an indirect and allusive manner. 
We feel the charm, hut feel also the diffi¬ 
culty of analysing it, just as we should feel 
the difficulty of analysing our delight in 
the balminesg of the air on a typical June 
morning. Fortunately for the critic, no one 
who reads novels at all needs any description 
of the general character of Mr. Black’s 
fictions ; and all that is necessary in writing 
of such a novel as Shandon Bells is to give 
a glimpse of its figures and background, 
leaving the reader to infer, from his know¬ 
ledge of the artist’s handling, the special 
qualities of the picture. Mr. Black has, 
for the time, left the Western Highlands, 
and betaken himself to the almost equally 
delightful South coast of Ireland. Here the 
story begins and ends, though its interest 
centres in the world of London journalism, 
where his hero, Willie Fitzgerald, has his 
“ struggle for existence,” sustained by the 
thought of pretty Kitty Romayne, who has 
sworn fidelity “ over running water” in the 
glen at Inislieen, and who waits for him under 
Shandon bells. Fitzgerald's experiences as 
sub-editor of the Household Magazine are 
admirably told; and as a delicately finished 


satirical portrait, unspoiled by a touch of 
caricature, nothing could be better than the 
sketch of Mr. Hilton Clarke, described by 
Mr. Gifford, of the Liberal Review, as “ the 
sort of man who writes triolets, parts his hair 
down the middle, and belongs to the Savile 
Club.” Mr. Gifford himself is delightfully 
life-like—perhaps too much so, for we seem to 
know him and his journal; and the capitalist 
proprietor of the Household Magazine, who 
wants it to be “ a gentlemanly paper," 
and does not want to have people speak¬ 
ing of him “ as the owner of a d—d 
Radical print,” is really amusing, though 
much less fresh and more conventional than 
Mr. Clarke and Mr. Gifford. For the 
story of Willie Fitzgerald’s great sorrow 
and his final consolation readers must be 
referred to Mr. Black’s novel; but it is surely 
rather too bad of the novelist to allow Kitty, 
who is destined to be cruelly faithless, to get 
such a strong hold upon our affections, while 
Mary Chetwynd, who is really Fitzgerald’s 
guardian angel, is so painted that we can feel 
for her nothing but a sort of chilly admira¬ 
tion. Of Mr. Black’s still-life there is no 
need to speak. He is a master of detail, but 
detail is never the master of him; and for 
giving the very atmosphere, the spirit, the 
emotional quality of a landscape, it seems to 
me he has no equal among living novelists. 
His rivals are among workers with the brush 
and the etching-needle, not with the pen. 


Florence Marryat, as Mrs. Lean will 
always be called by the readers who know 
her only through her books, has served a long 
apprenticeship to novel-writing; and Facing 
the Footlights is, as it ought to he, fairly 
creditable journeyman’s work. More than 
this cannot be said of it. The author has 
learned not only how to construct a story 
which shall hang tolerably well together, but 
to tell it in such a way that the mild interest 
aroused by the opening chapters shall not be 
allowed to flag; and these acquirements 
satisfy the wants of the ordinary novel 
devourer, who, so long as his time is comfort¬ 
ably killed, does not demand originality of 
conception or grace of treatment. In one por¬ 
tion of her story Mrs. Lean has undoubtedly 
followed a bad example. The introduction 
of a professional beauty, who, after exciting the 
admiration of very distinguished persons, 
appeals to the suffrages of a wider circle by 
going upon the stage, is evidently an attempt 
to vie with those writers who have achieved 
notoriety by thinly disguised portraits of 
well-known living people; but, as in this 
case the attempt is glaringly unsuccessful, 
the critic can afford to be lenient, and to con¬ 
tent himself with the expression of a hope 
that the offence may not be repeated. Of 
the principal characters in the book, perhaps 
the least unsatisfactory is the actress, Mrs. 
Gerome, who adopts Eudora Thane and 
prepares her for “ facing the footlights.” But 
the novelist has so little regard for con¬ 
sistency that she represents this singularly 
sensible and sober-minded woman as being 
guilty of the melodramatic practical joke of 
announcing her own death in order to regain 
the affection of a hopelessly selfish and in¬ 
different husband, and then makes improba¬ 
bility still more improbable by representing 
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the trick as successful. Even Mrs. Lean’s 
long experience in the manufacture of fiction 
has not taught her how to economise her 
materials. Early in the first volume Eulora 
discovers that her lover, Mr. Deane, Ims 
murdered her guardian, Mrs. Gridin ; but this 
startling situatiou is entirely unrelated to the 
re.-t of the story, and the only use Eudora 
makes of her knowledge is to prevent Mr. 
Deane from marrying the professional beauty. 
Lady Mirabel Sefton, a marriage in which he 
would certainly have found some punishment 
lor his crime. I will only add that, though Mrs. 
Lean has not infrequently sinned agaiust good 
taste, she has never written anything quite so 
revolting as the loathsome description of the 
symptoms of poisoning by laurel-water in the 
case of the unfortunate Mrs. Gritliu. One 
sentence is absolutely unquotable. 

Portia can hardly be considered au advance 
upon the previous works of its uuthor, and it 
is certainly not a fulfilment of the promise of 
Phyllis. There is a great deal in it that is 
admirable ; and, if—to mention only a single 
feature—everything were as well done as the 
vigorous, bright, and periectly' natural con¬ 
versations, it would be one of the best novels 
ot the season. Unfortunately, the story is 
pervaded by a sentimental unreality', which is 
all the more annoying because evidently not 
the result of incompetence. The simplicity 
and life-likeness of such characters as Huger 
Dare and the amusing Dicky Browne make it 
all the harder to forgive the theatrical airs 
and graces of Fabian, Portia, Duice, and 
Stephen Gower in what may be called his 
“ second period.” Fabian, who has been 
suspected, on evidence which seems to have 
been absurdly inadequate, of forging his 
uncle’s name, and who thinks it the proper 
thing to pose as a blighted being, is a painful 
illustration of the proverbial proximity of the 
sublime to the ridiculous; and anything more 
fantastically unrealisable than his relations 
with Portia it is all but impossible to imagine. 
After making these complaints it may seem 
inconsistent to add that the story is really 
interesting. But, as a matter of fact, interest 
depends, not upon the absence of faults, but 
upon the presence of merits; and, in spite 
of absurdities, Portia has enough vigour, 
vivacity, and literary skill to make it not 
unpleasant reading. 

After the very touching dedication of 
So as by Pire, it would be impossible to 
speak severely of the book even were one so 
inclined. It cannot be called a good novel, 
but to indulge in elaborate depreciation of it 
would be to break a butterfly upon the wheel. 
Its merits and its defects are both of a 
negative order. It is free from offences 
against morality, taste, or grammar; audit 
is abo free from all the qualities which 
characterise readable fiction. It might be 
called “ A Comedy of Errors ” were it not for 
the fact that, though there are pknty of errors, 
there is no comedy. Tue plot is incoherent, 
the characters are for the most part utterly 
unreal, the conversations are tiresome, and 
the general eflect is bewildering; aud yet the 
aut .or is evidently a cultivated person who 
is not devoid of a certain cleverness. When 
will people learn that novel-writing is an art, 
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and that the novelist needs as severe a 
training as the painter or the sculptor ? 

Miss Elinor Ilume borrows her title from 
one of Mrs. Browning's poems and her story 
from another ; My Heart and I being simply 
‘‘Bertha in the Line” spun out into a 
volume of prose. The novel follows the 
poem as elo-ely as is possible ; one situation— 
the discovery by the heroine that her lover 
has transferred bis affection to her younger 
and more beautiful sister—being reproduced 
without alteration. Whether this kind of 
thing is quite legitimate seems doubtful; but 
I suppose that Miss Ilume is entitled to the 
bentfit of the doubt, and she has certainly 
told the story gracefully enough, though with 
what seems, to a masculine reader, an excess 
of sentimentality. The book is, after the 
fashion of its kind, written in the present 
tense; the writer’s knowledge of the right 
meaning and u-m of words is not profound ; 
and such a sentence as“ It is news to Maggie 
and I, this last,” indicates that Miss Hume 
might with advantage devote a little leisure 
to the study of English grammar. 

A good ghost story is a good thing, but I 
think most readers will feel that a volume of 
ghost stories is too much of a good thing. 
Aud, though some of the tales in Mrs. Liu- 
nasus Banks’s Through the Night are very 
readable when taken singly, the eflect of 
huddling them together is that one kills the 
other, so that after reading two or three of them 
our flesh refuses to creep any more, aud we 
feel simply tired. Then, too, the stories are 
very unequal, and several of them, though 
suitable enough for a Christmas number, are 
a little too thin to be worth preserving in a 
volume. “Judgment Deferred” is perhaps 
the best; but the natural, not the super¬ 
natural, is the true field lor Mrs. Banks’s 
very genuine talent. 

James Ashcroft Noble. 


SOME HISTORICAL BOOKS. 

A Manual of Historical Literature. By C. K. 

Adams. (Sampson Low.) 

A Descriptive Catalogue of Historical Novels and 
Tales. By H. U. Bowen. (Stanford.) 

A Handbook in Outline of the Political History 
of England to 1SS1. By A. H. D. Aclaud 
aud U. Bausome. (Bivingtons.) 

Charlemagne. By E. L. Cutts. (S. P. 0. K.) 

Students of history are apt to be frightened 
at the growing mass of materials; ana vistas 
of unknown length open out to right and 
left of any course of reading. Any helps are 
welcome, and g iidanoe is especially needed in 
the selection oi books. A small list should be 
given at first, but the means of making 
further enquiry should be pomtod out, and the 
most desirable works meutioned, or at least 
the most accessible. Mr. Adams’ Manual 
seems to us toe most useful help as yet sup¬ 
plied to the student; aud, as is right in an 
English book, groat stress is laid on the 
Constitutional History of England, the United 
States, and the Greater England which is 
forming all over the world. The precedents 
and lessons of history are even now oi no small 
use in preparing for future emergencies. Mr. 
Adams gives, first, an Introduction on the 
study of history, on the historical method, and 
on evidence. Then follow chapters on universal 
histories, in which the books are arranged 


alphabetically, and hooks on the progress of 
civilisation and the philosophy of history are 
included. Antiquity is fully treated—the East, 
Greece, Home—us preparatory to the middle 
ages, aud to modern times. England, Prance, 
Germany, America, aud the other great States 
receive full attention ; but the smaller States 
are not neglected. The books in each section 
are given in chronological order, aud our 
author is careful to remark whether they have 
a good index or not. At the end of each 
section thero are also most useful suggestion 
to atudentsand readers, including strikiuge-ssrs 
and articles in lit-views, and a selection of the 
choicest historical novels, based on the Beaten 
“List of English Prose Fiction/’ Ur. 
Bowen’s Catalogue, mentioned above, is base] 
on the same list, and is useful; but it might 
have boon rnado much more useful if historical 
dramas had been added. Thus, for the Nether¬ 
lands, Taylor’s Van Artevclde is more instructuo 
than most novels, and so is Goethe’s Egmimt, 
&c. Some also of Landor’s Conversation 
would be of much interest to students. 

Here and there Mr. Adams’ account of the 
histoiiaus might be made more definite with 
advantage. Thus, on Guicciardini, instead of 
the story of the man who preferred the gallon 
to reading the History, it would have been better 
to quoto Thiers’ character of the historic 
{Consulit, xii. p. 11: the whole introduction 
is instructive ou the mothods of writing). Ai 
to Froissart, we know now that in his later 
editions he modified the favourable views ot the 
English cause which he at first entertain'd. 
On Hume it should have been remarked that the 
summaries at the end of euch reign are 
valuable for their social and economical notices; 
in fact, Hume anticipates Adam Smith. In 
later editions Hume omitted a famous passage 
on the American colonies. In comparing 
Evelyn’s Diary with Pepys’, it is important to 
state that Evelyn retouched his book in later 
life, so that it has not the same contemporary 
character as Pepys’. In p. 504 it should be 
noted that Ingulpb is a forgery. We miss a 
lew books such as Theiner on the Council of 
Trent, Stanley’s Canterbury, Mullinger oa 
Universities, Oairnes on the Slave Poser, 
Schmidt’s Pariser Zuatande; but the anther 
rightly says that he can but make a selection. 
Tnere is au excellent Index, in which subjects 
are included. Perhaps the deficiencies in [ 
history might be noticed according to Bacon's 
idea, e.g., as to Hungary. The misprints are 
few: read Wordsworth for Coleridge, p. Ho; 
Coote for Coats, p. 504. 

The Handbook of English Political History 
by Acland aud Ransome is equally useful in 
auother way. It gives a continuous outline of 
English political events, while oa the opposite 
page is a selection of foreign and colonial 
occurrences, with notes and quotations, la » 
Second Part there are political summaries of the 
most useful kind, under such heads as Parks- 
meut, Ireland, the Corn Laws, the Law Courts, 
the American War of Independence. No less 
than forty-four genealogies are inserted to 
illustrate wars of succession, the connexion 
of the great political families, arid so ou— e.'h 
of the Uarterets aud Grauvitles, the Eox family, 
the Pitts aud Greuvilles. Appendices give tue ■ 
chief Ministers to Anne’s reign, and the vans- | 
tious in the composition of the two Houses ot 1 
Parliament to the present day. The saving of 
time to the studeut in having such a handy 1 
book to consult is very appreciable, aud 
have hardly ever found the book fail us. Nor 
are the synchronisms between English aud ■ 
foreign history less valuable. In fact, the 
English reigns may be used as pegs ou whiA 
to huug almost all the gieat foreign dates. 
Even in early times Atkelstan restored Lout* 
d'Outremer, aud the foreign marriages ol his 
four sisters connect the old and new ruling 
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honM of France and Germany together. In 
Anna’s reign every European Sovereign is in 
connexion with England. Perhaps a few more 
ecclesiastical dates might be inserted— e.g., 
Columba’s foundation of Iona, the death of 
Willibrod and other English missionaries 
cbroad, the Couneil of Bari, at whioh Anselm 
was present In p. 50 perhaps Clarence’s 
children should be inserted, and in p. 49 we 
miss Statute Staple. But for general use and 
snpgestiveness none of the chronological books 
published equal this Handbook. 

History, like legend, groups many events or 
glories round one great name, such as Alfred or 
Charlemagne. So much becomes clear when it 
is seen to lead up to the hero’s history, and so 
much results from the hero’s acts, that Mr. Cutts 
has quite rightly made Charles the Great only 
the centre of a History of the Franks. He 
begins with Clovis, and gives a picture of the 
state of society when the Germans took the 
reins of empire into their own hands. He is 
here able to use the poetical versions from 
Sidonins Apollinaris contained in Mr. Hodgkin’s 
My and her Invaders The whole book is of 
course a compilation, and it is well compiled— 
largely, as is natural, from French sources—but 
such a mixed nomenclature as *' Desiderata 
daughter of Didier ” should be avoided. There 
is a map which shows the oentral position of 
Austraaia, from which the Franks could strike 
at the Saxons to the left or the Bavarians on the 
right. In the genealogioal table (p. 44) Bertha, 
the daughter of Oaribert, who married Ethelbert 
of Kent, might have been inserted to illustrate 
the relation of the Franks to the English, 
which is notioed in the text. The influence of 
the Church and of suoh great men as St. 
Boniface is rightly insisted on. It did not lie 
within the author’s plan to discuss the question 
whether Bonifaoe aid well in repressing the 
Scoto-Irish missionaries, whose freer system, 
though it had evils of its own, might have 
modified the Roman rule, and perhaps saved it 
from the corruption into whioh it soon after fell; 
or, again, whether the vast bishoprics created 
by Bonifaoe were not the cause of much evil to 
Germany later on. But Boniface’s work is well 
described, and so is that of Alcuin; and Mr. 
Cutto takes care to quote the ourious list of 
book* in the library at York. The quotations 
are happily introduced: e.g., the legendary 
account of the conversation between Desiderius 
and Otker (p. 230), on the march of Charles into 
Lombardy—which, by-the-by, Macaulay has 
versified—where he shows how patches of legend 
arc apt to be interspersed among pieces of true 
history. But the great Frankish ohief became 
at once a subject of legend. Ought there not 
to be some index to these books ? 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Pbof. Bbyck, while on a recent visit to Borne, 
was fortunate enough to make an interesting 
discovery. In a private library he found the 
missing MS. which Nicholas Alemanni quotes 
in his famous notes to the editio princept of the 
Anecdota of Procopius (1623), and which has 
been so often searched for in vain in tbe 
Vatican under the name of Theophilus. It is 
not the full “Vita Jnetiniani” (though that is 
the title under which Alemanni cites it), but a 
series of extracts from what is described as a 
Slavonic original. Prof. Bryce has copied the 
JlS., and will probably publish before long 
some account of the discovery and of its sig¬ 
nificance. 

Ix consideration of the international oolonial 
exhibition to be held this year at Amsterdam, 
it has been decided to advance by a twelvemonth 
bbe date of the Congress of Orientalists, which 
will be held at Leyden from September 10 to 
15, 1883, The game reason has Jed to a pro¬ 


posal to devote special attention at this congress 
to the languages and peoples of Polynesia. 
Admission to the Congress of Orientalists, 
together with the right to receive its publica¬ 
tions, may be obtained on payment (to Dr. W. 
Pleyte, of Leyden) of six florins (say 12s.). The 
following are the officers of the organising 
committee-President, B. Dozy ; vice-presi¬ 
dent, A. Kuenen; treasurer, W. Pleyte ; secre¬ 
taries, M. J. de Goeje and 0. P. Tiele. 

The widow of the late Dr. Guest has an¬ 
nounced her intention of presenting to all the 
chief public libraries and literary institutes 
of Great Britain a copy of her husband’s 
llrigines Celtic<ie, just published by Messrs. 
Macmillan. Any library which is overlooked 
should apply to Mrs. Guest, Sandford Park, 
Woodstock, Oxford. 

We believe that Mr. Austin Dobson’s Fielding 
will take precedence of Mrs. Oliphant’s Sheri¬ 
dan in the “ EngKsh Men of Letters ” series. 

The Cambridge Syndicate has now passed its 
scheme for a special examination in modern 
languages, and will shortly set the subjects for 
the first examination. Tbe next business will 
be a scheme for the modern languages tripos, 
but some time must elapse before this is got 
into order and passed. 

Mbs. Sutherland Orr is at work on her 
Browning Primer, and hopes to have it out this 
autumn. 

Mr. Swinburne has written a poem on the 
death of Biohard Wagner, which appears in 
the Mutual Review of to-day. 

The sale of John Inglesant has now reaohed 
fourteen thousand copies. 

The Clarendon Press will publish immedi¬ 
ately the fragment of the editio princept of the 
Epistle of Barnabas, as printed at Oxford in 
1642 under the editorship of Archbishop Ussher, 
and preserved in the Bodleian Library. A 
dissertation on the literary history of this 
edition is famished by the Bev. J. H. Back¬ 
house, who died on December 17 last. His 
letters to the Academy ou the subject will be 
within the recollection of our readers. 

We learn that the second part of vol. vii. of 
the Becordt of the English Jesuits, bv Henry 
Foley, S.J., containing upwards of 1,000 pages, 
will be ready in Easter week. It concludes the 
English “ Collectanea S.J.” (1555-1882), gives 
a catalogue of nearly 900 aliases (names assumed 
for the sake of protection), with the real family 
names—a useful key to the antiquary ; also 
copious reports from the missioners m England, 
forming original historical matter relative to 
the condition of Catholics under the penal laws; 
histories of English Continental colleges; bio¬ 
graphies ; and miscellaneous. 

Messes. Chapman and Hall will be tbe 
publishers of the Hon. D. A. Bingham’s forth¬ 
coming work on the Napoleon Correspondence, 
to whioh we have before referred. 

Messes. A. and C. Black announce a new 
illustrated edition of the Waverley Novels, in 
twelve volumes, reprinted from the plates of 
the Centenary edition. The first volume, con¬ 
taining Waverley and Ouy Mannering, will be 
published on March 1, and the remainder at 
intervals of one month. This edition is “ copy¬ 
right ”—that is to say, it contains all Sir 
Walter Scott’s own notes and other copyright 
matter. 

We understand that arrangements have been 
made with the owner of Landor’s copyright to 
issue in this country the edition of the l maginary 
Conversations published by Messrs. Boberte, of 
Boston, U.S. 

The only exception that could be urged 
against Mr. Main’s Treasury of English Sonnets 
was its lack of portability. We are, therefore, 


delighted to hear that Mr. Main has made a 
selection from that exhaustive treasury, which 
will be published shortly, in Elzevir form, by 
Messrs. Blackwood. A few notes only will be 
given. The title chosen by Mr. Main is CCO. 
English Sonnets, the Best in the Language. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. annonnoe 
Underground Russia: Revolutionary Profiles 
and Sketches from Life, by Stepniak, formerly 
editor of Zemlia and Volia (“Land and 
Liberty ”), with a Preface by Peter Lavroff. 

A new edition has been demands i of The 
Boohlover's Enchiridion ; and the editor, whose 
transparent pseudonym of “ Philobiblos ” we 
are bound to respect, has taken tbe opportunity 
to revise and enlarge it. 

We were aware that Mrs. Oliphant is tbe 
author of more than one novel now appearing 
in the magazines; but we are informed that yet 
another novel by her is also running in several 
provincial newspapers. This is a sequel to 
her well-known book, The Greatest Heiress in 
England, and is entitled Sir Tom. Next month 
the same set of newspapers will begin a new 
story by Miss Braddon. 

The authorised edition of Mr. Walt Whit¬ 
man’s Specimen Days and Collect, which we 
have already announced that Messrs. Wilson 
and M'Cormick, of Glasgow, are about to 
issue, will have a heliotype portrait of the 
author. An authorised edition of Leaves of 
Grass will shortly follow. But we must 
protest against the misuse of the term “copy¬ 
right ” as applied to these books. 

Mr. Garnett’s translation of Beowulf and 
the Fight at Finnsburg, which was reviewed in 
the Academy of January 20, is published in 
this country by Messrs. Triibner. 

An article will appear in the Maroh number 
of the Bibliographer on “The Book Prohibi¬ 
tions of the Chnroh of Borne,” whioh have con¬ 
tinued for three hundrod years, from the destruc¬ 
tion of Luther’s writings to the prohibition of 
the last “ roman risqu6 ” of our own times. 

A series of sketches of animal life, by Mr. 
Grant Allen, is appearing in the County Gentle¬ 
man. 


The Fifeshire Journal, which has hitherto 
sold at threepence weekly, is henceforth to be a 
penny newspaper. This is one of the few 
papers in the provinces that take an intelligent 
interest in the work of the Early-Euglish Text 
and Chaucer Societies. 

The fifth and concluding portion of the 
Sunderland Library will be sold by Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson from March 10 to March 
22. As the catalogue follows alphabetical 
order, tbe general features are the same as on 
previous occasions. First editions of the 
classics abound, as also other oopies almost 
equally rare. The total number of entries 
under “ Virgil ” amounts to no less than 173, 
including a vellum copy of the first Virgil with 
a date, printed at Venice by Vindelin de Spira 
in 1470. Other rarities are a vellum copy of 
this printer’s Sallust, of the same date; 
Grolier’s copy of tbe Aldine Statius, 1519; 
several early, but undated, Terences, w&ich 
are, unfortunately, in a bad condition; the 
editio princept of Theocritas, and also the 
Aldine of 1495, with a contemporary drawing 
in oolours; and a vellum copy of the first 
Aldiue Homer, which was omitted from its 
proper place in the sale. The New Testaments 
inolude a tine series of editions of the sixteenth 
century, including the copy of Charles IX. of 
France. There are many rare English tracts 
of the seventeenth century; a hitherto un¬ 
known edition of “ Ogier the Dane ” in Italian, 
printed by Lucas Venetus in 1480; and early 
Portuguese vocabularies of Chinese, Japanese, 
and Brazilian, Before long will follow a sale 
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of those books which have been returned by 
purchasers on aoooont of imperfections. 

The Belgian Government has acquired, at 
the prioe of 9,000 frs. (£360), the important 
MS known as the “ Liber cartarum eoclesiae 
Leodensis,” which was discovered some thirty 
years ago in a lumber-room of an old chateau. 
It consists of a series of charters, &o., all 
relating to Liege, which date from the ninth 
oentury to the middle of the fifteenth. 

The November and December numbers of 
El FoUt-lore Andaluz maintain its character as 
one of the brightest, if not one of the most 
scientific, of folk-lore journals. Its con¬ 
tributors, we think most excellently, busy 
themselves more about the exaot reproduction 
of their materials than with the theoretical 
explanation of them. These numbers are of 
especial value to the philologist, giving not 
only comparative specimens of various dialects 
of Portugal, GalUcia, Leon, Valencia, and 
Andalucia, but also popular imitations of these 
dialects by natives of other provinces. The 
peculiarities of phonology are thus shown more 
prominently than they could be in any other 
way. They who speak in proverbs, who love 
country dictons and the sayings of children, 
will find a veritable mine in this periodical. 

Mb. A. B. Fairfield writes that he has 
learnt from Mr. MorfiU that his letter in last 
week’s Academy upon “ Lord Zouche’s Slavonic 
MSS.” is based upon a mistake. Jirececk 
himself seems to have been misled by Prof. 
Drinov, who has written some admirable 
monographs in Bulgarian on Bulgarian history. 
In the spring of 1879, Mr. Morfill, in company 
with Mr. A. ri. Wratislaw, examined the MSS. 
of Lord Zouche, which had been temporarily 
deposited in the British Museum. No Bul¬ 
garian chronicles were to be found. There 
were, however, some very fine Old-Slavonio 
MSS. of the Gospels, with beautiful illumina¬ 
tions, pictures of the Bulgarian Tzars, &o. A 
notice of this was inserted at the time in Jagio's 
Archiv fur slavische Philologie, the most im¬ 
portant Skvonio journal. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

Mb. James G. Blaine has been for some 
time past engaged in preparing a political 
History, under the title of Twenty Years of 
Congress, from Lincoln to Garfield: a History of 
National Legislation from 1861 to 1881. 

Thurlow Weed, the New York politician, 
has left an autobiography coming down to the 
year 1862. It will be published shortly by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and Co., with a 
continuation by his grandson, Mr. Thurlow 
Weed Barnes. The work will make two volumes. 

Messrs. Appleton announce a History of 
the People of the United States, from the Revolu¬ 
tion to the Civil War, by Prof. John Bach 
M'Maater, in five volumes. 

The same publishers have just issued the 
first volume of a new edition of Bancroft’s 
History of the United States. The work of re¬ 
vision (which is very considerable, the number 
of volumes being reduced from twelve to six, 
and the distribution of many of the chapters 
having been reoast) has been entirely the 
work of the historian himself, who is now in 
his eighty-third year. Bancroft, like Macaulay, 
was bora in 1800 ; but Banke is the senior of 
both by five years, having been born in 1793, 
the same year as Carlyle. 

Messes. Funk and Wagnalls, of New York, 
have begun this year the publication of a series 
called the “ Standard Library,” which seems 
to aim at the republication of popular English 
books other than novels at a cheap rate, but 
filways, we are tpld, with some recognition of 


the English authors’ rights. The two first of 
the series are Mr. Paxton Hood’s Oliver Crom¬ 
well and Mr. W. Mattieu Williams’s Science 
in Short Chapters. These are each offered at 
twenty-five oents (Is.), the publishing price in 
England being 7a 6d. 

No less than three editions of Gray’s “ Elegy ” 
are announced by three several American pub¬ 
lishers. 

Prof. Gilmore, of Rochester University, 
has been lecturing in Concord, Massachusetts, 
on “ The Poet Robert Browning,” and giving 
readings from his works. 

On January 29 a Bill was introduced into the 
House of Representatives for the repeal of all 
import duties upon works of art. It im¬ 
mediately passed a second reading, and was 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
We quote it in full from the Critic, as a 
specimen of American “ drafting ” :— 

“Bo it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled: That no duties shall be 
levied or collected on any works of art, either 
ancient or modern, or on any objects of classical 
antiquity imported into the United States, but the 
same shall be wholly exempt from duty; and the 
term * works of art,’ as here used, shall be under¬ 
stood to include all paintings, drawings, photo¬ 
graphs, lithographs, etchings, and engravings of 
every kind : and all statuary of whatever material, 
such as marble, stone, wood, ivory, metal, or 
plaster; also all plaster-casts of objects of artistic 
or archaeological value ; and the term 1 objects of 
classical antiquity ’ shall be understood to include 
all objects of art or manufacture produced before 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. That 
section one of this act shall not be understood us 
exempting from payment of duty modem jewelry, 
or any objects of trade manufacture attached or to 
be attached to clocks, gas-fixtures, or to other 
objects of household furniture; neither shall the 
same be understood as exempting from payment of 
duty statuary imported for the sake of the material 
of which the same is composed. That all pro¬ 
visions of law inconsistent herewith are hereby 
repealed.” 

The statistics of literary production for the 
past year given in the New York Publishers 
Weekly are even more suggestive than the 
corresponding figures for England upon which 
we have already commented. In the first place, 
the total number of books and new editions 
published in America in 1882 is only 3,472, as 
compared with 5,124 in England; but then it 
must be reoollected that the English total 
showed a progressive decrease during the past 
three or four years, while the American total 
shows an increase of more than forty per cent, 
in two years. In America, fiotion easily takes 
the lead with 767, as compared with only 430 in 
England. This difference is to be explained by 
the large number of American reprints. Next 
comes theology with 326 [(an actual decrease on 
the previous year), comparing with 589 in Eng¬ 
land; juvenile books, 278 (a very great decrease), 
comparing with 989 ; law, 261, comparing with 
75. It would be useless to carry the com¬ 
parison farther, for it is evident that the classi¬ 
fication has not been made on the same prin¬ 
ciples. Still, it is surprising (if true) that the 
Americans read twioe as many novels, and only 
half as many sermons, as we do. 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

This week was published the eighth volume 
of the Discours et Plaidoyers of Gambetta, 
edited, like the preceding volumes, by M. 
Joseph Reinach. It includes the period from 
December 1877 to January 1879, when M. 
Grevy became President of the Republio and 
Gambetta President of the Chamber of Deputies. 
The next volume, in two parts, will oover the 
two years of Gambetta’s Presidency of the 


Chamber, and another volume the few months 
of his Ministry. A final volume (the twelfth) 
will give his later speeches, together with all 
the newspaper artioles that appeared under his 
name before 1869. It is also proposed to pub¬ 
lish one more volume—not put of this series, 
but yet associated with Gambetta’s name—con¬ 
taining the proclamations, official despatches, 
&o., of the Government of National Defenoe in 
the provinces. 

We have received the first Bulletin of the 
newly founded Socidtd historique et Cercle 
Saint-Simon, published by M. Leopold Cerf, 
one of the members. It contains, among other 
things, the inaugural address of M. Gabriel 
Monod, and the first of a series of fortnightly 
conflrences, this one being by M. Albert Sorel, 
upon “The Infiuenoe of France in Europeon 
the Eve of the Revolution.” The subsequent 
conferences have been delivered by MM. 
H. Cordier, Gaston Paris, Michel Breal, and 
Ernest Renan. The success of this club has 
been quite extraordinary. Within a fev 
months it filled up its total of five hundred 
“ membres societaires et fondateurs,” who 
each pay an annual subscription of 60 frs. 
They seem to include by far the greater 
number of Frenchmen who are known in 
literature or the historical sciences, excepting, 
perhaps, representatives of “ the Right.” The 
“bureau” comprises MM. Martin, Mignet, Monod, 
Sorel, and Hanotaux; but the average run of 
members is much leas strictly historical than 
these names would imply. Orientalists are 
well represented, as everywhere in France. 
Ldon Gambetta appears among the members 
already deceased. 

The ancient palace of the Popes at Avignon 
is at present ocoupied by a company of actors 
who, it is affirmed, do considerable damage to 
the old frescoes with which the walls are 
covered, and also in many ways to the building 
itself. The Commission des Monuments his- 
toriques has therefore taken the matter up, 
and it may be assumed that the troups will soon 
have notice to quit. 

The Courrier de L'Art relates a strange 
oustom of the Academic franchise. Every time 
an immortel dies, his bust is commissioned by 
the perpetual secretary to be set up in one of 
the niches of the Salle des Stances. But those 
niches are limited in number, so that when 
a new bust is sot up an old one has to be dis¬ 
placed. What becomes of the old onee P is sery 
naturally asked; and it ia found that they dis¬ 
appear into the garrets. Charles Blanc is the 
latest candidate lor a transitory niche. 

A large number of newspaper artioles by 
Theophile Gautier, dealing with pictures, plays, 
and books, have been collected into a volume, 
and published by Charpentier, as a sort oi 
supplement to the edition of Gautier’s com¬ 
plete works. The title is Les Souvenirs it 
Thedtre, d'Art et de Critique. 

The second volume has appeared (Paris: 
Charpentier) of the elaborate historical wori 
upon Louis XIY. and Innocent XL by Prof, 
Michaud, of Bern. 


OBITUARY. 

Ahohivrath Joseph Bader, the Nestor of 
Baden historians, died at Freiburg on February'. 
He was bom in 1805 at Thiengen, near Wald- 
shut, and studied first theology and then law at 
the University of Freiburg. In 1824 be 
expelled from the university on account of his 
participation in the “ Germania ” Club, Be 
throw himself with zeal into his favourite study 
—the history of his own little fatherland. In 
1837 he brought out his first great work, the 
product of many years of research—the BadutM 
Landesgeschichte. This immediately proonrea 
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him a situation as assistant in the General- 
Landeearchiv at Karlsruhe, and the degree of 
Doctor from the University of Freiburg. In 18.Ft 
he was advanced to the position of Arohivrath. 
He was well known to historical students as the 
editor of the Baclenia, a periodical devoted to 
the history and general “ Landeskunde ” of 
the Grand Dnchy. In the summer of 18S1 he 
removed from Karlsruhe to Freiburg, in order 
to complete his (Jeschichte von Freiburg. The 
first volume is already printed ; the seoond, and 
last, volume is said to be ready for the press. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

WAGNER. 

\Vr yet shall walk liis path and find it fair. 

His was the task to make the timbers crash, 

A pioneer. Perchance too rough and rash, 

He scorned the singing birds that tilled the air. 
Tii him the thunder of a falling tree, 

The mighty roar of ocean, gave delight. 

He loved the strains of elements in fight, 

For man to him seemed like a ship at sea. 

In music he of human life would hear 
Its incompleteness and its destinies— 

A tragedy, too oft, whose melodies 
Angels may catch, but not man’s feeble ear. 

So has he shown us of more perfect art 
Who touched the discords of the human heart. 

I. M. Elton. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

We think that the second number of the Scottish 
liaitw (Alex. Gardner) ie decidedly better than 
the first. The opening article, on Archbishop 
Tait, should be neglected by no one who is in¬ 
terested in its subj ect. The writer has evidently 
been familiar with the Archbishop from the very 
first, and he brings into prominence certain 
incidents in his life and certain aspects of his 
character which it is important to understand. 
The poem by Dr. Walter Smith fully maintains 
his rather special reputation, but it should have 
been either shorter or longer. The form of this 
Beriew, half-way between the old quarterlies and 
the half-mown monthlies, pleases us very well. 
But we venture to suggest that the contents 
would be improved by more attention to the 
national literature and the national history of 
Scotland. 

The last number of La Revue de Droit inter- 
tiimal, which completes the fourteenth volume, 
contains only two articles, the first of which is 
by Prof. Prins, of Brussels, upon “ La Philo¬ 
sophic du Droit et l’Ecole historique.” This 
article is, in fact, the substance of the Professor’s 
address at the opening of his course of lectures 
on Natural Law. He advocates the study of 
human society in the spirit which animated 
Minus in the sixteenth century, and von 
Bavigny in the nineteenth, as the true method 
of remising a just conception of individual 
right, and of the proportionate equality of the 
several members of that society. The second 
article is entitled “LaSecurite de la Naviga¬ 
tion dans le Canal de Suez,” by Sir Travers 
Twiss. It reviews the complications in which 
the question of a protectorate of the Canal 
became involved dnring the recent troubles in 
%pt, through the divergent opinions of the 
Governments of the Six Powers assembled in 
Conference at Constantinople, none of them 
being willing to assent to the appointment of 
England as their mandatory, as being the Power 
which has the greatest interest in the security 
of the navigation of the Canal, the result of 
which was a collective protectorate during the 
'roubles. Sir Travers advocates a policy of 
dumterestedness. under which the Powers 
mould ooncur in a diplomatic act, declaring 
their intention to respect at all times the freedom 
pi the navigation of the Canal. The larger part 


of the Review is occupied with a notice of the 
proceedings of the Institute of International Law 
at its recent session at, Turin. Sig. Mancini, 
the Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, a former 
president of the Institute, was present, but de¬ 
clined to take part, as president, in the 
proceedings of the Institute by reason of 
his official position, upon which Prof. Pier 
Antoni, of Rome, a member of the Italian 
Parliament, was elected to preside at the dis¬ 
cussions of the Institute. The most important 
of these discussions was on a project of maritime 
prize law prepared by Prof. Bulmerincq, of 
Heidelberg. Prof. Rivier, of Brussels, as 
secretary, reviewed the proceedings of the Insti¬ 
tute during the two past years. A more com¬ 
plete account of the session at Turin will 
shortly appear in the Annuaire of the Institute. 
The volume concludes with a chronicle of 
international events of importance, followed 
by a bibliography of publications on inter¬ 
national law which have recently appeared in 
Russia, France, Switzerland, and Germany. 

In the Deutsche Rundschau Herr Hoffmann 
publishes a story, “ Der Henenprediger,’’ which 
is an interesting study of morbid psychology in 
the sixteenth century. Herr A. Duucker writes 
on “ The History of the Art Treasures of Cassel.” 
The subject of the history of art collections is 
ono which deserves more notice than it has yet 
received, and Herr Duucker’s article has much 
to interest an art student. 


THE ILLUMINATED MSS. IN TEE 
ASHBURNHAM COLLECTION. 

The Ashburnham Collection has long been 
famous among lovers of art, antiquities, and 
bibliography. Many treasures it was known 
to contain, and in its background of mystery 
many more were supposed to lie. The veil is 
now removed, and behold ! “ the half was not 
told us.” In the limits of a short article it is 
impossible to deal even briefly with one branch 
of the treasures which years of study could not 
exhaust. Instead, therefore, of attempting to 
run over the whole ground, I shall refer to a few 
among the examples of especial excellence ; 
and those few must, under the circumstances, 
be selected almost at random. 

The Stowe Missal is known to students of 
Irish antiquities through the edition of Mr. 
Warren. It is variously ascribed to the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. Vi the miniatures 
which it originally contained only that repre¬ 
senting St. John, with the eagle above his head, 
survives. It is painted in yellow, and is a 
specimen of the decadence of Celtic art. 

The Register of Hyde Abbey is probably the 
most remarkable example extant of Anglo- 
Saxon draughtsmanship of the eleventh century. 
The recto and verso of the first leaf and the 
recto of the second bear pen-and-ink drawings 
of remarkable freedom and power. The drapery 
of the figures is of the fluttery character usual 
at that day, but it is not carried to exaggeration, 
and it is always harmonious and conducive to 
the general effect. Cnut and his Queen pre¬ 
sented a great golden cross to the abbey, as the 
Chronicles tell us. This donation is the subject 
of the first miniature. The remaining pair are 
parts of one subject, which is divided hori¬ 
zontally into three compartments—the upper 
representing souls conducted by angels to Fetor 
at the gate of heaven; the central, Peter and 
the devil fighting for a soul, the janitor of 
heaven being in the act of smiting his opponent 
on the nose with an enormous key; wmle the 
lowest division is devoted to hell. The re¬ 
mainder of the volume is occupied by text; and 
it includes, among other documents of great 
importance, the will of il'llfred. 

A Psalter of the thirteenth century, rebound 
for Henry VIII., and containing numerous 


bold and excellent grotesques in the true 
mediaeval spirit, may be mentioned in passing. 
Far finer, however, are certain pages in the 
Psalter of 1410. This book was not finished 
till the end of the fifteenth century, and several 
of its pages are of inferior workmanship; but 
the first page, and some others in different parts 
of the volume, are marvels of excellent design 
and skilful execution. The B of “ Beatus vir ” 
contains a most delicately drawn stem of Jesse ; 
round the page runs a perfectly free, yet per¬ 
fectly obedient, bordering, formed here and 
there of interlaced work, lineally descended 
from the ancient Celtio school, and here and 
there of foliation founded often on the forms of 
holly, and taking the exact mean between stiff 
conventionality and actual imitation of Nature. 
Among all this, little medallions are inserted, 
representing incidents in the sacred history; 
and in every oorner where you would least 
expect them are little grotesques or groups of 
people at work or play—pick-a-pack cavalry in 
mimic contost, carpenters at their labour, and 
often devils, laughable or grim. I had almost 
forgotten to mention the perfeot gold back¬ 
grounds covered with dotted diaper-work which 
defies desciiption. 

A volume more uniformly excellent than 
the preceding is the Prayer-Book which be¬ 
longed in turn to Elizabeth of York and Mary 
Queen of Scots. It is probably the finest 
existing English MS. of the fifteenth century ; 
and, fortunately, it is for the most part in 
excellent preservation. The miniatures are 
designed with great freedom, their backgrounds 
are of every variety of diaper-work, and all are 
perfect in decorative effect. The borders are of 
extraordinary richness, and give evidence of 
the mind of a designer of endless versatility. 
In some instances the foliation is worked up 
into faces and heads in a manner almost unique, 
it being impossible to say whether the human 
or the leafy element predominates, or to point 
oat where the face ends and the plant com¬ 
mences. 

As in architecture, so in all the allied arts, 
of which mediaeval MS. illumination must be 
considered to be one, the school most closely 
connected with the English was that of France. 
It is represented in this collection by many fine 
examples, but among them a Psalter of four¬ 
teenth-century work is pre-eminent. The 
miniatures are the most perfect enshrinements 
of the Gothic ideal of purity and gentleness 
known to me. Figures, whether single or 
grouped, are designed with consummate art; 
their draperies are simple, yet no elaboration 
could be more full of every charm ; their faces 
are always beautiful and always calm. The 
miniaturist, moreover, proves himself to have 
possessed a fancy more than usually lively, even 
among the beBt men of bis class. In the 
Calendar, for example, at the head of every 
month it has seemed good to him to draw the 
likeness of certain trees. In the winter months 
they are barren; as spring comes round, they 
are covered with buds, which, in due time, 
burst into the greenest leaves and the brightest 
flowers; autumn shows them laden with fruit ; 
and then winter comes, and they are bare again. 
At the ends of the calendars for the months 
are a series of pictures of a building, which at 
first is firm and complete, but which by 
degrees tumbles down ; it is the Old Dispensa¬ 
tion, and by it stand always an apostle 
and a prophet. The humour of the artist 
comes out in the little representations of every¬ 
day scenes painted at the bottom of the 
pages in certain parts of the book. For the 
student of social history these little details are 
of priceless value, and the lover of art will not 
fail to admire the skill with which the painter 
has succeeded in throwing so much force and 
vigour into figures scarcely more than half-an- 
inch high. We are shown a man defending 
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himself against a warlike ram with an im¬ 
promptu shield in the form of a three-leggod 
stool. Farther on is a village dance, the music 
being furnished by a piper and a boy who 
beats the drums which hang at the back 
of a pompous personage ; four rustics dance, 
and a beggar with his dog stands by 
looking on. Very interesting are a set of 
miniatures illustrative of the life of St. 
Louis, but the kindliness and instinctive 
good feeling of the artist are most clearly seen in 
the loveliest picture of all, which accompanies 
the Prayer to One’s Guardian Angel. Here we 
are shown an old and almost broken-down man, 
in tattered garments, and with careworn, but 
nowise unbeautiful, face; he carries two little 
children in his arms, and a third clings by his 
side. Unto him comes his angel, the brightest 
and fairest angel in the book, accompanied bv a 
queen, who pours gifts into the basin which the 
old man holds forth to receive them. The little 
pictures of boys playing skittles, balls, and 
other games are likewise interesting from many 
points of view. 

In a late fourteenth-century French Horae a 
remarkable, though not altogether unique, 
feature may be noticed. At the foot of each 
page is a little miniature, and beneath it a line 
of writing descriptive of the subject represented. 
These miniatures run in series, and illustrate 
various tales popular at the time. One set, for 
example, tell how a knight beholds his wife 
coquetting with a monk ; the sinners are put in 
the stocks, and the husbaDd stands by and jeers 
them; in answer, however, to prayer, two 
devils are forced to take their place, while they 
themselves are permitted to take refuge in a 
monastery and a nunnery. A similar release 
is granted to a monk who broke into a treasury 
and carried off some money-bags. Pictures of 
“ the three living and the three dead,” and of 
other well-known subjects, likewise occur. 

A MS. Commentary on the Apocalypse 
written in the year 1330 or 1331 by an Italian 
scribe at Avignon, and illustrated by a French 
miniaturist, forms an interesting link between 
the schools of France and Italy. The figures 
in the miniatures are on rather a large scale for 
the page, but they ars remarkably graceful in 
design, and they are drawn with lines which an 
engraver could not surpass in purity with his 
burin. The ohord of oolours employed is of the 
aim plest. 

Coming now to the work of Italian illu¬ 
minators, the first MS. which attracts attention 
is a Pentateuch, in all probability produced in 
North Italy during the seventh century. It 
contains numerous full-page illustrations, 
which are, for the most part, in remarkable 
preservation. Such a volume is, of course, 
almost unique. Vienna possesses a fragment of 
Genesis of the end of the fifth century, and the 
treatise of Dioskorides of the sixth century, 
both of which contain miniatures of note. At 
Berlin are some leaves from a Bible of the 
sixth century containing illustrations to the 
story of Saul. A Gospels of the seventh cen¬ 
tury in the library of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge, contains an effigy of 8t. 
Luke, and a page with small scenes from tbe 
Passion. The Laurentian Library at Florence 
possesses a Bible and a few other early illu¬ 
minated fragments; and there the list may be 
said to end. The Pentateuch (formerly in the 
Libri Collection) is certainly equal to any of 
these in interest, and surpasses most of them. 
The paintings seem to have been the work of a 
native Italian artist, and show few traces of 
Byzantine influence. The drawing is usually 
free, the figures are lively and plain to be 
understood, and the composition of particular 
groups is often excellent. But the great value 
which the miniatures possess consists not so much 
in the light they throw on the state of art in those 
dark days, as in the insight they afford into the 


social conditions of a people about whom we 
know so very little. The artist has drawn his 
subjects from the men among whom he dwelt. 
He shows us the costumes of the day just at 
their point of transition from classic to medi¬ 
aeval forms—the garments of the women still 
caught together with fibulae on the shoulders ; 
the workmen, with bare feet and legs, wearing 
short breeches to the kne?, jackets with short 
skirts, and over all a kind of short toga; 
the overseers arrayed in garments very like 
the modern trousers, and their heads covered 
with hats not far removed from the “ chimney, 
pots ” 1 The scenes of brick-making, mowing, 
harvesting, mule-driving, feasting, and so forth 
must be invaluable to all students of social 
history. 

Passing to the work of the Florentine illumi¬ 
nators of later days, there is a Book of Hours, 
written by the famous Bcribe, Antonio Sinibaldi, 
in 1485, for some member of the Medici family, 
which might well delay us. Nothing can 
exceed the perfect decorative effect of its pages, 
open it where you will. The miniatures are, 
for the most part, small, the best of them being 
the heading of the Vigils of the Dead. The 
borders are the remarkable feature, the most 
elaborate of them being a perfect labyrinth of 
scroll work designed with utmost reserve; 
cherubs, flowers, arms, stars, and medallions 
containing heads of prophets and so forth are 
grouped in continually varying ways. The 
text is written in letters of blue and gold, and 
the vellum is as white as snow. Altogether, 
the book must be ranked among the most 
finished productions of its country and day. 

We are thus brought to the volume which is 
likely to be the most popularly famous of the 
whole collection. It is a Missal, and is believed 
to have been made for Alemanno Salviati, 
Lorenzo de’ Medici’s brother-in-law. In later 
years it came into the possession of the Albani 
family. At last, in 1838, Mr. Dennistoun 
bought it in Borne and sent it to England. At 
the end of each of the months of the Calendar is 
a most beautiful medallion, enclosing a half¬ 
figure painted in the most finished style, the 
heads being always characteristic and never 
similar. One more especially portrait-like face, 
depicted in profile after the manner of the 
medallists, and clearly taken from a Florentine 
gentleman of pronounced individuality, is 
believed to be the portrait of Alemanno Salviati 
himself. The fame of the book rests, however, 
upon the five full-page miniatures which form 
the frontispieces to the different divisions of the 
book. These were not painted by regular 
miniaturists, but were the work of famous 
painters, and are especially interesting as 
examples of the great difference in style which 
must always be found between the work of a 
man accustomed to paint on a minute scale and 
of one trained to a more spacious style, but for 
once restricting himself to a small area. The 
first miniature is a Nativity, signed “ Amicus 
Bononiensis” (Amioo Aspertini) — the work, 
therefore, of a not unknown pupil of Francia. The 
second is an Annunciation, in which the angel is 
represented without wings; it is ascribed to 
Lorenzo da Credi, and the type of the Virgin is 
certainly his, but the ascription does not seem 
altogether unimpeachable. The third miniature 
is certainly the finest of the set; it represents 
David seated in a landscape, oithern in hand, 
his face turned up to heaven, and full of 
expression. The figure is very noble, the 
drapery exceedingly rich in colour, while the 
landscape is remarkable for its atmosphere and 
light; unfortunately, the border—in the Flemish 
style, by a different hand—does not harmonise 
with the rest. The St. Jerome which follows 
is far less noteworthy, and, though a fine 
miniature, does not rise above the level of fine 
miniatures. Last comes the picture of St. 
Sebastian fastened to the upper part of a tree, 


as in the well-known National Gallery picture, 
while two archers, standing on the ground! 
shoot at him with their arrows. Angels hover 
in the sky. On the ground is written “Patrui 
Prusinus pinxit.” It may be added that Peru- 
gino’s touch is unmistakeable in every part of this 
page. 

A remarkable mixture of styles characterises 
a Psalter which appears without doubt to have 
been made in the South of Germany in the 
early part of the fourteenth century. This pre. 
cious book, in many respects unique, was 
originally bound in gold cover", and belonged 
to some convent at Bamberg. It came into the 
possession of a person who cared so little about 
its oontents that he sent the book to the Munich 
Mint for the covers to be melted down. The 
book itself remained at the mint for some time 
as a thing of no value, and then it was sold for 
a trifling sum to a dealer in cariosities, from 
whose hands it passed into safe keeping once 
more. To account for the style of the illumina¬ 
tions which the volume contains in a difficult 
problem. The best solution seems to be that 
the miniaturist was a South German, working 
under Italian influence, and with older Byzan¬ 
tine types before him. The designs are in no 
case what we should expect to find in Ger¬ 
many in the fourteenth century; they are 
Italian of a much earlier day. Yet the 
work is clearly that of a Northern hand, for 
it gives evidence of Northern vigour and spirit 
Traces also of Oeltio influence, often found in 
the work of German miniaturists, can be seen 
in certain ornamental details. The first and 
second pages of text are examples of the moot 
noble decorative writing on a large scale that it 
is possible to imagine. In the miniatures the 
figures are large, while the backgrounds are 
plain gold, with a few sketchy architectural 
members roughly imitated from Byzantine 
types. The execution is rather clumsy. 

Among early Flemish books the most note¬ 
worthy is a late fifteenth-century Horae, con¬ 
taining a largo number of miniatures drawn in 
outline, and very tenderly shaded with indiau 
ink ; flat spaces of burnished gold are likewise 
added. Tbe subjects are incidents from the 
sacred history, and a large number of single 
figures of saints. The style is not that of the 
school of Van Eyck, hut recalls the work of 
the master E. S. of 1466. The figures are often 
weakly drawn; but the faces are usually full 
of character. Of later Flemish work the collec¬ 
tion contains a Passion, drawn in indian ink 
by Bubens (i. 1577) in the year 1598. This, 
however, I did not see. 

In conclusion, it must be observed that the 
collection comprises many more illuminated 
MS3. of quite as great interest and value as 
some of those above mentioned. Putting out 
of the question the historical and literary im¬ 
portance of the MSS. not illuminated, all loyors 
of art will find suoh a wealth of beautiful thing* 
among the joint productions of scribes and 
miniaturists here brought together that it is 
to be hoped they will leave no stone unturned 
to secure the purohase by the nation of the 
finest collection of the kind that has ever thus 
been offered to it. Treasures of this kind exist 
only in small quantity. The Hamilton Collec¬ 
tion was allowed to cross the Channel; are we 
going to allow the Ashburnham to cross the 
ocean ? W. Martin Conway. 
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TIIEOLOGY. 


glossed by the English hokea (hooks), with 
reference to a door. And at p. 179, near the 
bottom, it is marie quite clear that the Low- 
Laf.in (jumphns had also the sense of “hole; ” 
so that it could mean either the hook of a door 
or the hole in which it works. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


BUDDHIST SANSKRIT TEXTS. 

Queens' College, Cambridge: Feb. 17, 18S3. 

Your Oxford correspondent has made a mis¬ 
take when he sriitos in the Academy for 
February 10, p. 102, that 

“the first Buddhist Sanskrit text ever published 
in Europe was the VnjraeeheOihu, or ‘Tile Diamond 
flutter,’ which forms the. first number [is,SI] of 
the ‘ Anecdota Oxoniensia.’ ” 


... f I’-™', Royal Aendemy: “The Art of Coins and 
Medals,” by Mr. H. Stuart Poole. 
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Leopold'Field mU;ltU1 ° A =’- 1,U ’” V ” by Mr. 
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Aivlutedural Practice—Colour,” l>y Mr. G. Aitclii- 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : “The Increasin'* 
Destruction of Lire and Property by Fire,” by Mi" 
Cornelius Waliord. 

Thursday, March 1, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
»> I metroscope and its Applications,” VII., l>v Prof. 
Dewar. 
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CO RBESPONDENCE. 

ME ETYMOLOGY OF THE FRENCH “ GOND.” 

Cambridge: Feb. 13,18s3. 

I find, on reference to Scheler and Littre, 
tiat there is still some doubt as to the etyw- 
w«gy of the French ijond, a hinge. Littre in¬ 
clines to derive it from the Low-Latiu gumphua, 
] (i:r, phus, Greek 70 ^ 901 , a nail, peg. He is 
linte right. The matter is put beyond all 
Uaubt by the following references to Wright's 
Volume of Vocubularits, first series. At p. 110 , 
“ describing the parts of a door, we find 
™ Latin gumphoa, glossed by the Old-French 
,Junl > At p. )70, we find the Old-French gonna, 


In the Journal of the Roval Asiatic Society 
for 18-tO (pp. 153-88) Prof. Max Muller 
edited and translated the SukMvati-vi/iVm ; and 
in the same volume (pp. 280-311) the Mcghn- 
afitra was edited and translated by Mr. C. 
Bondall, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. 
Cambridge. ° 

I am glad to be able to add that Mr. Bendall’s 
Catalogue of the Buddhistic portion of the 
Cambridge collection of Sanskrit MSS is rapidly 
approaching completion. W. Wright. 


MISS WALLIS’S DUTCH NOVEL. 

15 Leidsolieplein, Amsterdam : Fob. 19, 1SS3. 

Will you kindly allow me to draw your atten¬ 
tion to a slight error in your notice of the Hutch 
novel announced for publication by Messrs. 
W. Swan Sonnenschoin and Co.? The title is 
not Du Oeschicdenia van Helena, but In Hagen 
van iStrijl, which I have rendered by In 
Troubled Timea. The mistake is a natural one, 
arising from Prof. Allard Pierson’s highly 
appreciative roview of the book, which deals 
principally with the character of the heroine, 
being entitled De Oeschiedenia van Helena. I 
may add that “ Wallis ” is merely a pseudonym. 

Perhaps it may interest the readors of the 
Academy to know that a Hutch translation of 
“ Aurora Leigh ” is in the press. The translator, 
Miss Helena Mercier, finding that Mrs. Brown¬ 
ing’s noble verse did not lend itself easily to 
Hutch rhythm, has rendered it in prose, that 
her countrymen may be enabled to make 
acquaintance with at least the soul of our great 
English poetess. Elizabeth Jane Irving. 


A PASSAGE IN “ CHRISTABEL.” 

London: Fob. 18, lass. 

The following paragraph, which occurs at 
p. 102 of Mr. Ilall Caine’s Ilecottectiona of 
Roasetti, states, I think, very clearly the correct 
interpretation of this passage:— 

“ In a note on this passage, Canon Dixon writes: 

‘ What is meant is that in cliffs, actual cliffs, the 
action of these agents, heat, cold, thunder even, 
might have an obliterating power: but, in the 
severance of friendship, there is nothing (heat of 
nature, frost of time, thunder of accident or sur¬ 
prise) that can wholly have the like effect.’ ” 

The word “ thunder ” is here used by Coleridge in 
its archaic or poetic sense, as iu the following 
lines from the late Lord llaumer’s well-known 
sonnet “ The Fine Woods ” :— 

“ The thunder rolls above us, and some tree 
Smites with his bolt, yet doth the race abide.” 

Samuel Waddington. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEN. 

Monday, Feb 20, 5 p.m. London Institution: “8ta 
ticsk^ by Mr. G. «1. Romanos. 

. \ p.m. Actuaries: ”The Method used by Mill 

m the Construction of the Carlisle Tables of Mo 
tahty. by Mr. \Y. Sutton; “The Adjustment 
Mortality Tables,” by Mr. J. A. Hicham. 


Balie, by Mr. W. A. Barrett. 

.. . s L'vV 1 : Liiinenn : “ The Constancy of Insects in 
their V isits to Flowers,” by Mr. Alfred \V. Bennett; 

Uhservatmus on Living Ecliinodenns,” by Mr 
tr. .1. Romanes; “Methodic Habits of Insects when 
frequentm- Flowers,” by Mr. R. Miller Christy ; 

-uollusea of the Chalk-n'jci' Expedition,” by Mr. it. 
Book; \\ ntson. 

H p.m. Civil Engineers: “Telephones,” by Sir 
l-’redeiukBr.imwell. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fbibay, Jtiuvh 2, 8 p.m. Philological: “The Dialects 
I’ 1 . l,t Liigliiml and the Lowlands ot Scot¬ 

land,” by Mr. A. J. Kill's. 

8 p.m. Society of Aits: “ Agriculture in Lower 
Bengal,” by Mr. \V. S. Setou-Kerr. 

8 p.m. Carlyle. 

M p.m. Koyal Institution: “Meters for Power 
and Electricity,” by Mr. C. V. Boys. 

SATlir.DAY, March 3, 3 jt.m. Royal Institution: “Sing¬ 
ing, Speaking, Stammering, ’ III., by Dr. Slone. 


SCIENCE. 

India, What can it Teach Us ? By F. Max 
Muller. (Longmans.) 

This volume contains the course of lectures 
lately delivered by Prof. Max Muller at 
Cambridge on the invitation of the Board of 
Historical Studies at that university; and 
is dedicated to Prof. Cowell. One or two 
of the lectures have already appeared in the 
periodical press. The title of the volume- 
is taken from that of the first lecture, which 
sets out with a protest against the fact that 
the study of the poetry, philosophy, laws, and 
arts ot India should be looked upon as curious, 
or even considered by most people as useless 
and tedious, if not absurd ; while the corre¬ 
sponding study of the poetry, philosophy, laws, 
and art of Greece and Home exettes even 
a certain enthusiasm among us, or at least 
commands a general respect. On the con¬ 
trary, Prof. Max Muller is willing to maintain 
the thesis that it is precisely in India that 
the human mind has most fully developed 
some of its choicest gifts, has most deeply 
pondered on the greatest problems of life, 
and lias found solutions of some of them 
which well deserve the attention even of those 
who have studied Plato and Kaut. Or (to 
state the same conclusion from a different 
point of view) that it is precisely the literature 
of India from which we, who have been 
nurtured almost exclusively on the thoughts 
of Greeks and Romans and Jews, may draw 
that corrective which is most needed to make 
our inuer life more perfect, more comprehen¬ 
sive, more universal—iu fact, more truly 
human. 

“ Whatever sphere of the human mind you 
may seleot for your special study, whether it 
be language or religion or mythology or phil¬ 
osophy, whether it be laws or customs, primitive 
art or primitive Bcience, you have to go to India, 
whethor you like it or not, because some of the 
I most valuable and most instructive materials in 
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the history of man are treasured up in India, 
and in India only.” 

It is much to be regretted that it should 
still be considered necessary to advance argu¬ 
ments which must seem, to all who know any¬ 
thing of the world’s history, to be so self- 
evident as these. It may even be conceded 
that it is probably unnecessary to address 
them to anyone already sufficiently interested 
in historical enquiry to be likely to be 
influenced by them. But there is still a large 
class who look upon the literature of any 
people, not from the point of view of its value 
for historical purposes, but of its value as 
artistic writing, either absolutely, or compared 
with that of other nations more familiarly 
known. It is possible that these arguments 
may direct the attention of such readers of 
Indian literature to the other more important 
side of the question. There is also, alas! a 
still larger class who are willing to study 
strange languages, and the old-world beliefs 
they have preserved, in order merely to pass 
examinations, provided always that they are 
not expected afterwards to take any interest 
at all, either historical or literary, in the 
subject of their unwelcome but necessary 
tasks. If one or two, even among such, can 
be awakened from their lethargy, and can 
have their eyes opened to the pleasure they 
might find in their work, by the eloquent 
words of so high an authority as Prof. Max 
Muller, it will be impossible for any impatient 
reader to quarrel with him for occupying time 
with preliminary remarks that sound uncalled 
for in more cultivated ears. It would, indeed, 
be a fortunate day for any student, competitive 
or otherwise, on which he should have become 
animated by the spirit in which this first 
lecture is conceived. 

That spirit has given the tone to much also 
of what follows in the rest of the book. The 
second lecture is directed against a feeling 
which is so fatal a barrier to any sympathy 
between Englishmen and Hindus—the pre¬ 
judice that the Hindus as a race have no 
respect for truth. There is some ground for 
the prejudice—just as there was, or is, for 
the Frenchman’s prejudice about “la perfide 
Albion,” or for the Chinaman’s opinion about 
“foreign devils.” But those Englishmen 
who are best acquainted with that very large 
majority of the Hindus who live in their 
village communities remote from our modern 
towns and courts have been unanimous in 
expressing a very high opinion of their sim¬ 
plicity and truthfulness. I am glad to be 
able to add that I have had a similar ex¬ 
perience among their relatives, the Ceylon 
peasantry, who are distinguished, as a whole, 
not only for fidelity and veracity, but also 
for a kindly good nature and a simple- 
hearted honesty certainly not excelled, if it 
even be equalled, among similar classes in 
Europe. In statistics of crime the many 
peoples of India and Ceylon have no reason 
to fear comparison with the natives of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

The third lecture deals with a curious 
variety of subjects—the vitality of the San¬ 
skrit language, the periods of Indian literature, 
the transcendental tone of the Indian character, 
and the folly of estimating travellers’ tales of 
modern savages as more primitive evidence 
than th@ B'g Veda of early religious belief. 


The anthropologists are Bomewhat hard hit in 
these last pages. They might perhaps rejoin 
that the modern accounts of so-called savage 
beliefs are at least accessible in English or 
other European languages, that they see no 
reason for ignoring the Atharva Veda in this 
connexion, that there is a3 yet no consensus 
of opinion among Sanskrit scholars as to the 
meaning of these Vedas, and that to study 
them themselves would mean to give up to 
one pursuit all the time they can now devote 
to the whole field of enquiry throughout the 
world. But on the principal matter in dispute, 
the superior value of ancient evidence, and of 
evidence uncontaminated by filtration through 
a modern mind, they will find it hard to 
silence the battery that is here opened against 
them. 

During the discussion earlier in the chapter 
on the periods of Indian literature, Prof. Max 
Muller introduces incidentally a new hypothe¬ 
sis, which he supports in an exhaustive note 
of nearly a hundred pages, and which is prob¬ 
ably destined to play a great part in future 
discussions of the question. He maintains that 
there is a great gap in the literary activity 
of Northern India, consisting of certainly 
not less than four centuries—from the first 
century b.c. to the third century a.d. ; that 
this was due to the invasion and conquest of 
the Pafijab and of the Ganges valley by the 
<$akas or Indo-Skythians during that time ; 
and that the period before this gap comprises 
only the Vedic literature and the earliest Bud¬ 
dhist writings, while all the so-called classical 
Sanskrit literature must be dated after it. 

To the one half of this theory, the com¬ 
paratively late date of the classical literature, 
there will, I apprehend, be but small and 
feeble opposition. It is quite true that the 
bulk of these works were assigned, when they 
were first discovered, to uncertain dates long 
before the Christian era. But one by one the 
date of each book has been put later and 
later, until, for instance, the so-called law 
book of Manu, at first supposed to have 
been written many centuries before Christ, is 
acknowledged by such scholars as Prof. 
Biihler and the late Dr. Burnell to have been 
put into its present shape no earlier at least 
than the fourth century after Christ. In 
his long and valuable note Prof. Max 
Muller gathers up the threads of these various 
enquiries, and accumulates a mass of evidence, 
more especially from hitherto neglected Bud¬ 
dhist sources, as to the late date of a consider¬ 
able number of the most celebrated Sanskrit 
authors, and as to the existence of a real 
renaissance of Sanskrit literature between 
400 and 700 a.d. 

Of these detailed discussions one of the 
longest and the most interesting is that 
devoted to Kalidasa, who, in the beginnings 
of Sanskrit studies, used to be placed, along 
with his patron, Vikramaditya, in the first 
century b.c. Dr. Bhao Dhaji had already, 
twenty years ago, started the bold theory that 
Kalidasa was identical with a certain Matri- 
gupta, whom a Vikramaditya made king or 
viceroy of Kashmir in the sixth century 
of our era ; and it has long been known that 
there are no inscriptions dated by the era of 
Vikrama that are really older than that time. 
But it was not till the publication of Mr. 
Ferguson’s paper in the Journal of the Royal 


Asiatic Society for 1880 that the puzzle was 
solved how, if Vikramaditya really lived so 
late, an era called after his name could have 
been calculated as commencing in 56 b.c. 
Prof. Max Muller accepts the solution which 
it has been reserved for the genius of Mr. 
Fergusson to discover. He places Vikrama 
and Kalidasa in the sixth century, and goes 
so far as to say that Dr. Bbao Dhaji’s argu¬ 
ments as to the identity of Kalidasa and 
Matrigupta are, at all events, very able. 

There is a curious piece of evidence, not 
referred to either by Dr. Bhao Dhaji or bv 
Prof. Max Miiller, which I think deserves 
notice in this connexion. Nothing is known 
in India of the last years, or the place or 
manner of the death, of Kalidasa. On the 
death of his patron, Vikramaditya, Matrigupta 
resigned the throne of Kashmir, and retired 
into private life at Benares. Now, at that 
time there was reigning in Ceylon a king 
named Kumara Dasa, who was himself a 
celebrated scholar and poet, and the author of 
a Sanskrit poem, still extant, entitled Janakl- 
harana. Ceylon tradition has it that this 
king invited Kalidasa to his Court; that 
Kalidasa was there murdered under very 
romantic circumstances ; and that the king, 
consumed with grief, threw himself on to the 
poet’s funeral pyre and was burnt to death. 
I have not been able as yet to trace this 
tradition earlier than the Poerakum Ba 
Sirita* a poem certainly not older than the 
twelfth century. But it is something that, 
even at that date, and in the island of Ceylon, 
where history is more reliable than anywhere 
else in India, it was believed that Kalidasa 
did really live in the period in which Dr. 
Bhao Dhaji has placed him. 

It is instructive to notice how often Buddhist 
writers are referred to in the course of the 
discussions in this long and almost exhaustive 
note, which is in many respects the most 
remarkable feature in the volume. Little by 
little the once despised Buddhist records, 
which the Professor of Sanskrit is so apt to 
look upon with a dislike and contempt ac¬ 
quired from the tone of the Brahmanical 
books he has chiefly studied, are beginning to 
take their proper place in the history of the 
regular development of Indian literature. 
The battle of the rationalistic school, 
whose suppression in India was one of the 
greatest disasters in the whole course of 
its history, is not yet won. No one amoDg 
Sanskrit Professors has shown himself more 
free from this bias than Prof. Max Muller, 
especially of late years ; and yet this book 
shows traces at least in not a few places of 
the old feetiug. It may safely be predicted 
that, fifty years hence, no one will venture to 
call a series of lectures by the comprehensive 
title of “ What can India Teach Us P ” without 
giving due prominence to the greatest man 
whom India has produced, and to the 
most important literature, apart from the 
Vedas, which has arisen there. And this 
remark does not touch merely the broad title 
of the book. The hypothesis- of the four 
centuries blank in the history of Indian 


* Jmiakl-hnrana w mahn l,-mo bandi Kumara This 
rada Kdlidas ninn kau imlu/iata sii/a tliw ipidi. “ The 
kin" Kumara Dasa, who composed the great poems 
Jnnuki-hani/m and others, offered up his own life 
to the king of poets, Kfilidasit.” 
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writing surely leaves out of sight the proba¬ 
bility that it is precisely during the years 
included in them that the most valuable 
portion of the Buddhist Sanskrit literature 
must have first seen the light. And I do not 
understand Prof. Max Muller to affirm that 
there was any cessation of mental activity 
during those years. The Vedas and the Pali 
Pitakas were of course studied and handed 
on from teacher to pupil during those years 
also, and it must be understood that much 
of the philosophical speculation and legal 
lore which we find recorded in later books 
was then being elaborated. It will rather 
c ime to be accepted, not that there was any 
blank, or any break of continuity, or any 
renaissance, but that there were three great 
H'riods in the history of ancient Indian 
li'crature—the Vedic time, the Buddhist 
li ne, and the era of the subsequent school of 
what may be called artistic literature. 

The remaining three lectures are devoted 
to the consideration of selected passages or 
groups of passages in the Rig Veda. Tney 
are characterised by the wealth of illustration, 
the charm of style, the enthusiasm for his 
subject, and the wide learning which have 
made Prof. Max Muller's previously pub¬ 
lished lectures at once so attractive and so 
full of instruction. They give rise to only 
cue regret, and that is that he who can deal 
in so masterly a manner with selected pas¬ 
sages should not have been able to find time 
write that great work on the whole Rig 
Veda which would have done more than any¬ 
thing else to remove many of those objections 
to its study which he still finds it necessary 
to deplore. T. W. Rms Davids. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

It is now settled that Baron Nordenskiold will 
•ailin May on a scientific voyage to Greenland. 
The plan of the expedition includes an inland 
journey from Auleitsivikfjord of about a 
month's duration, and also a search on the south- 
Mit coast for the ruins of the Scandinavian 
colonies of the middle ages. Like the previous 
expeditions commanded by Baron Nordenskiold, 
this also has been organised by Mr. Oscar 
Dicksou. 


Sir Arthur Gordon delivered last woek, at 
the Philosophical Institution in Edinburgh, two 
lectures on Fiji and the neighbouring Pacifio 
groups. After giving a history of events in Fiji, 
he dwelt with natural satisfaction on the system 
of government which he himself established 
there, the essence of which consists in adopt¬ 
ing and developing native institutions. By this 
means he gained the confidence of the people, 
end, without effort, increased the revenue (which 
is paid in kind by each village) from £16,000 to 
1110,000 in six years. The lecturer contrasted 
the enlightened action of the missionaries in 
I'ji with the narrow-minded and oppressive 
•ystem they have established in tho neighbour- 
ms Tonga, where the most harmless national 
customs and amusements have have been sup¬ 
pressed, all rank and fashion, especially in 
church, depending on the amount of European 
clothes worn, and the unfortunate King being 
dressed up “like a monkey at a show.” The 
Prime Minister, who is also a banker and 
a Wesleyan minister, calls himself on his 
visiting cards “ Hon. and Rev.” But all 
this, as the lecturer pointed out, is not the 
r»ult of the creed, but is simply due, like 
the clerical domination in the Middle Ages, to 
the clergy happening to haye a monopoly of 


intelligence and information. Sir Arthur’s chief 
difficulties arose from the peculiar system of com¬ 
munal land-tenure, the European planters believ¬ 
ing, olteu in good faith, that they had purchased 
their lands out and out, whoreas it was not in 
the power of individual natives so to alienate it. 
He paid a handsome tribute to the loyal char¬ 
acter of the ex-King Thakombau, who ceded the 
islands to us, and whose death ha3 just been 
announced. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

As in France, so now in Belgium, a committee 
has been formed in support of the memorial to 
Charles Darwin. The treasurer is Prof. Edouard 
Yan Beneden, of Liege. 

Prop. Huxley will publish his Liverpool 
address in the March number of the Journal of 
KducMian, under the title of “ Scienoe and Art 
in Relation to Education.” 

Ornithologists will be interested to learn 
that a series of coloured illustrations of the 
birds of Australia, from drawings by the late 
Mr. Higgles, of Brisbane, Queensland, with 
descriptive letterpress, will shortly be issued 
here in two volumes imperial quarto. This 
work was published by subscription in the 
colony, under the title of Companion to Oould’s 
Handbook, and has hitherto been unknown to 
English ornithologists. A few oopies which 
remained at the author’s death have passed into 
the hands of Mr. Quaritoh. 

A series of manuals for medical students 
and practitioners, embodying the most recent 
discoveries, is in preparation by Messrs. Cassell, 
Fetter, Gal pin aud Uo. Among the contributors 
are Dr. E. Klein, Mr. A. J. Pepper, Mr. 
Frederick Treves, Mr. Henry Power, and Dr. 
Charles H. Ralfe. 

Messrs. Crosby Lockwood and Co. will 
publish in the autumn a book on British mining 
by Mr. Robert Hunt, the well-known Keeper of 
Mining Records. It will comprise a thoroughly 
practical treatise on the metalliferous mines and 
minerals of the United Kingdom, dealing com¬ 
prehensively with the theories of mineral 
deposits, the history of mines, their practical 
working, and the prospects of British mining 
industry. The work will be fully illustrated. 


PHILOLOGY NOTE3. 

The Delegates of the Clarendon Press will, 
we understand, uudertake the publication 
of a Latin Catalogue of the M3S. in the 
library of the monastery of Mount Sinai 
which has been compiled by Prof. Gardthausen, 
of Leipzig. These MSS. number in all upwards 
of thirteen hundred, including Greek, Coptic, 
Armenian, &c., and are of peculiar interest for 
students of theology and ecclesiastical history. 

The following arc the contents of M. James 
Darmesteter’s new volume of Essais orientaux, 
which we hope to review soon at length :— 
“ The Part taken by France in the Great Dis¬ 
coveries of Oriental Science ; ” “ The Supreme 
God in Indo-European Mythology ; ” “ Aryan 
Cosmogonies ; ” “ Essays in Mythology and Lin - 
guistics ; ” “ Prolegomena to the History of 
Religions ; ” “A General View of the History of 
the Jewish People.” 

Dr. Karl Geldner, of Tubingen, is engaged 
upon a new edition of the Zend Avesta, which 
will be published, in three parts, by the 
Imperial Academy of Vienna. 

The reprint of Ducange progresses apace, the 
third fasciculus having just been published. No 
less than two hundred errors ot' Henschel’s 
edition have been corrected in the three fasciculi 
already issued, so that the present will undoubt¬ 
edly surpass all previous editions in acooraoy. 


At the last meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, Dr. Birch read a paper on a board 
with au inscription written in the hieratic 
character. It was in au excellent state of 
preservation, and was obtained by the Duke of 
Hamilton and Mr. M'Cullum in 1875 or 1876 
at Thebes. It was taken from a mummy-pit, 
probably the Deir-el-Bahari, where the famous 
royal mummies were discovered in 1881. The 
inscription with whioh the board was oovered 
before and behind was a duplicate of that on a 
similar board belonging to Rogers Bey, whioh 
was exhibited at the French International 
Exhibition in 1878, and subsequently published 
by M. Maspero in 1879. It is a declaration of 
the god Amen Ra about the sepulchral figures 
deposited with the dead for Nasi Khonsu, 
daughter of Than-hont-tahuti, probably one of 
the Royal family of Her-hor, founder of the 
XXIst Dynasty. The boards were both in¬ 
scribed in the filth year of a monarch, probably 
Her-hor; and on the sides of the door at the 
bottom of the mummy-pit at Deir-el-Bahari 
the burial of Nasi Khonsu was recorded in the 
same year by Khonsaufankh, priest of Amen 
Ra, and superintendent of the treasury. 

M. Henri Weil has been elected a corre¬ 
sponding member of the Academy of St. Peters¬ 
burg. 

The Philologische Wochenschrift for January 
27 contained reviews of Mr. Monro’s Homeric 
Grammar (by Dr. Clemm) and of Prof. Lewis’s 
Juvenal (by Dr. Friedlander). 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Physical Society.— {Annual General Meeting, 
Saturday , Feb. 10.) 

Prof. Fi ller in the C'lniir.—The new office¬ 
holders for the year were elected ns under:— 
President, Prof. Clifton ; vice-presidents, Sir W. 
Thomson, Prof. G. C. Foster, l)r. J. Hopkinson, 
Lord Rayleigh, Prof. W. C. Roberts; secretaries. 
Prof. A. W. lteinold, Mr. W. Buily : treasurer, 
Dr. E. Atkinson ; demonstrator, Prof. F. Guthrie; 
other members of council, Prof. \V. G. Adams, 
Prof. W. E. Ayrton, Mr. Slicllford Bidwell, Mr. 
W. H. M. Christie, Prof. F. Fuller, Mr. K. T. 
Glazebrook, Mr. 1C .T. Lecky, Prof. O. J. Lodge, 
Dr. Hugo Muller, Prof. J. Perry. 

Anthropological Institute.— {Tuesday, Feb. 13.) 

Piior. W. H. Flower, President, in tlie Chair.— 
Mr. Colqulioiui read a paper on the aboriginal and 
other tribes of Yunnan and the Shan country, lie 
first dwelt upon tho races of the South China 
borderlands. Between Canton and Nan-ning (one 
of the important towns on the Si-Kiang in Kwaug- 
si) the inhabitants met with were pure Chinese. 
West of that, to the Yunnan frontier, a mixed 
population on the river and aboriginal tribes in 
the interior were found. Throughout Y'iiiman 
the chief population consists of Shans disguised 
under a great variety of tribal names. Lo-lo and 
Miao-t/.u aborigines were met with, as well as 
Thibetans under the name of Kutsung. On tho 
west side of Yunnan, Mahomcdans are numerous, 
presumably the remains of the armies of Ginghis 
Khan. The costumes are most varied and pic¬ 
turesque: and the Shans and all the aboriginal 
people arc kind, frank, aud hospitable. In these 
respects, and in their feet being uneruslied, they 
offer a great contrast to the Chinese. Beside the 
tribes met with, Mr. Colqulioiui pointed out that 
there were in the North and North-west Yunnan, 
as well as in Ssu-ehuau, four divisions—namely, 
Li-ssfi, Morn, .Si fun, and Mantzu. A great 
similarity of language exists between the Lo-lo, 
Li-ssii, »Sifan, and Burmese. The large area over 
which the Shan population is distributed was 
pointed out, aud the habitat of the Kanus and 
Lawas. The paper was illustrated with part of a 
collection of admirable photographs and sketches 
made during Mr. Colquhouu's late exploration, 
shown by the oxy-hydrogen light. These form 
a portion of the illustrations which will appear 
in Mr. Colquhouu’s forthcoming book. 
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Society oe Antiqcakies. — (Thursday, Feb. lo.) 
Edwin Fresui-ield, Esq., V.-P.. in the t'hnir.— 
Mr. Robt. Brown rend a paper upon the gryphon, 
tracing the history of the myth from Aristoas of 
Proconnesus and Herodotus down to Albertos 
Magnus and Sir John Mandeville. who locates the 
animal in Bactria instead of Scythia. The object 
of the paper was to show that t lit * gryphon, whose 
heraldic colour is ur, is connected with tile sun, as 
the unicorn, whose colour is an/rut, is connected 
with the moon. lie symbolist's vigilance and 
strength, and is not an evil beast like the dragon, 
one of the powers of darkness. As unicorns’ 
horns (really narwhals’ snouts) were believed to 
have a protective influence against poison, so the 
gryphons? claws (<>., rhinoceros horns) were 
mounted ns cups, and credited with the same 
virtue. Mr. Brown described many of the artistic 
representations of gryphons, especially those found 
by Dr. Schliemann at Mycenae, and those on 
Athene’s helmet and in Etruscan wall-paintings. 
Specimens of its introduction in ancient English 
art, apart from heraldry, are the horn of T’lfus at 
York Minster and a Miserere seat at Beverley 
Minster. In the former instance a gryphon guards 
a sacred tree, together with a lion, a unicorn, and 
a winged wolf. On another Miserere scat is seen 
the unicorn laying his head on a maiden’s lap— 
a temptation which he was said to be unable to 
resist, and which was the only method of captur¬ 
ing him.—The Hon. H. A. Dillon exhibited two 
lengths of u Roman day water-pipe, one fitting 
into the other, from Shershcll, in Algeria, the 
Julia Caesarea of the Romans. 

Hellenic Society.—( Thursthni , Feb. 15.) 

Prof. C. T. Newton in the Chair.—Mr. Cecil Smith 
gave a detailed account, based on Prof. Bcnndorf’s 
official report, of the remarkable friezes discovered 
in the Heroiin at Ejiilbaschi,andnow in the museum 
at Vienna, l’rof. Benndorfsaw, both in the choice 
of subjects and in the workmanship, indications of 
Athenian inlluenee. Several of the compositions 
appeared to him to recall well-known paintings of 
Polygnotus. On the whole, it seemed probable that 
the work might he referred to Athenian artists, 
subject to the influence of barbaric ideas, and to 
the period immediately preceding the age of Alex¬ 
ander.—The Chairman was inclined to attribute the 
work rather to native artists, possibly following 
Athenian designs, hut urged that positive judgment 
should be deferred till easts of some of the slabs 
should reach England.—Mr. Wroth read a paper 
on a statue found at Cyrenc, which has been 
attributed to Aristaeus, hut which the waiter 
brought arguments to show was more probably an 
A-ktcpios, of a beardless type not hitherto known.— 
The Chairman thought that Mr. Wroth had made 
out a good ease, hut could not regard it as conclusive. 
It was even possible that the statue might bean 
Apollo.— In closing the proceedings, Mr. Newton 
expressed a hope that the example of the Austrian 
expedition to Lveia, which had been equipped by 
private contributions, might soon he followed in 
England. He mentioned that he had had a small 
sum put at his disposal for explorations in Cyprus 
—a peculiarly available field, which had already 
yielded valuable results. If a further sum of i'.‘>0 
could he placed in his hands, these explorations 
could he carried on to good purpose. He would he 
grateful for any contributions that might be sent 
either to himself at the British Museum, or to Mr. 
George Macmillan, 29 Bedford Street, Covent 
Garden. 


FINE ART. 

Mr. BIRKKT FO^TFirfl T>RA'Vi\r,q of tb« PATHF-TWAf. CITIF** of 
ENGLAND nn.l WALES will l»i ON VIEW, .|url».g M ARCH ami APRIL, 
•• Mc«sr». DOWDK■>WKLl/S, 133, NEW BOND rtl'iiKI.T. 

1MPTPURSQUI? SVTI’m: hr LAND nn.l ‘Sp,—A fWiw of OFTPOOn 
*KETCHES mid DRAWING** I,v Mr. JOHN MOGF<»i;D will nl-.» l»* o\ 
V.EW.dnrlnir M AltCH and APRIL, Ht Mcatrr. DOW DBS WELL’S. 133, NEW 

Bond utkeet. 


fillE\T 8AI.K of PICTURES, nt reclorod prlr. n (Eiisrrnvlnar*. Cliromon, 
on I »hjn<i«ont>‘Iy frumnl. Evrrjnjijo ittnut l<i purchase picture** 
• hnuld p.iv h visit. Very suitable for wcddmif mid Christinas prexuitn.— 
Ufco. 1D.ES, 110, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 


Cecil Lawson : a Memoir; By Edmund W. 

Gosse. (Fiue Art Society.) 

It is seldom that so prompt honour has been 


done to the memory of young genius as in 
the case of the late Cecil Lawson. It is but 
seven months since he died ; and here, while 
the interesting exhibition of his collected 
works at the Grosvenor Gallery is sharing 
the “ talk of the town ” with "the Rossetti 
exhibition at Burlington House, we have a 
memoir of him published in a style of unusual 
luxury, written by an accomplished “ artist 
in words,” and illustrated by two painters and 
etchers of distinction. 

The handsome young face which looks out 
on us from the frontispiece—a forcible ex¬ 
ample of “dry-point” by Mr. Hubert Her- 
komer—has an intent but dreamy expression, 
as of a man whose steady regard was con¬ 
cerned with something more than the mere 
vision of the moment. It is a serious, but 
not sad, face ; and, except from its entire lack 
of self-assertioD, it agrees well with what Mr. 
Gosse teds us of the personal and artistic 
character of the painter of “The Minister’s 
Garden.” Cecil Lawson’s life was uneventful, 
as the lives of artists absorbed by their pro¬ 
fession usuaMy are; and Mr. Gosse’s material 
does not seem to have been of embarrassing 
richness. What he lias to tell is, however, of 
some interest, and is set forth with all the 
skill of a brilliant litterateur. 

“At four years,” writes Mr. Gosse, “he 
achieved what has been described to me as a 
really articulate and intelligible imitation in 
oils cf Clarkson Stanfield’s ‘ Dutch Mill.’ ” 
At the age of six a playful suggestion by a 
lady that he should paiut her portrait was 
taken by him in earnest, and she had to 
“ sit ” for an hour and a-half while he painted 
in silence. 

“Tired to death of this unexpected penance, 

| his sitter racked her brains to think of any 
decent diversion, aud at last, asking him to ring 
the boll, ordered the servant to ‘ bring up some 
cake and ginger wine for the little gentleman.’ 
Whereupon the little gontleman rose in stutely 
wrath, said that he thanked her, but he never 
took anything before his lunch, and departed 
with hia picture in a twitter of polite indigna¬ 
tion.” 

In 1801 (when ten years oi l) he went to “ a 
dame’s school ’’ in London, and, when dis¬ 
graced for his ignorance, fetched 

“a canvas bigger than himself, and, staggering 
forward, with the work in question projected at 
the dame, stupefied hor by enquiring whether 
she thought she ought to talk in that way to a 
boy who could paiut so large a picture.” 

But Lawson soon “took his education into 
his own hands,” and spent his days sketching 
at Hampstead. From fifteen to seventeen 
he painted “ minute and careful studies of 
fruit and flowers, &c.,” which were often 
resold by the dealers with the initials of 
William Hunt forged upon them—of course 
without his knowledge. Some of these were 
sent to the Royal Academy and rejected. 

At the end of 18(59 he commenced a study 
of Dutch and English landscape-painters in 
the National Gallery, which was continued 
throughout 1870, in which year his “ Clieyne 
Wa'k ” was accepted by the Royal Academy. 
The next year two of his pictures were hung 
on the line ; and “ Frederick Walker, who had 
just been elected an A.It.A., impressed upon 
his colleagues the tragical force aud beauty of 
‘ The River in Rain,’ and a chorus of praise 


rewarded the young painter for his earnest 
work.” This success was delusive. In 1872 
his “ Lament ” was “ skied ; ” and either this 
year or the next “ a magnificent picture, the 
first of his great scenic landscapes,” was 
rejected. As this “Hymn to Spring” has 
not been exhibited, Mr. Gosse’s description of 
it is specially interesting. 

“ It is a work which, one cannot but hope, nuy 
one day adorn the national collection. It has 
the fullness and riohness of young work, with a 
little of the heaviness also. The painter has 
not known where to stop in his generous am¬ 
bition. The spectator stands rather high up. 
and gazes down, across a superb foreground of 
bushy, sappy green foliage into a wild cham¬ 
paign, and out upon a delicate blue expanse of 
distance. Across a blue sky of intense depth 
and luminosity apple-boughs are drawn like a 
curtain. The oentral point of the picture is a 
young medlar-tree covered with pale blossom, 
and this slender and graceful object attracts the 
eyo at once bv its feminine and virginal beauty, 
and seems to be the young laughing genius of 
spring herself. A dove flies towards the medlar- 
tree through the coloured atmosphere. In the 
foreground a strongly painted mass of juicy 
leaves and coarse yeilow flowers supplies the 
contrast needed by the faint and vanishing 
distance. It is a day when the earth is jocund, 
whon ‘ heavy' Saturn laughs aud leaps with him.’ 
All the rich foliage, every winding stream and 
pregnant cloud, seems to chant its homage to 
the image of spring, to the pure and rosy medlar- 
tree that quivers under its burden of living 
garlands.” 

In 1874 Lawson went abroad for the first 
time. He visited Holland, Belgium, and 
France, but without influencing his art. Of 
him, at this time, Mr. Gosse says : 

“ His failure to please the public merely gave 
him a certain arrogance of attitude towards 
those who neglected to understand what he was 
doing. He had never been a very sociable man 
except in the inner circle of his family friends, 
and now he became, if anything, more isolated. 
Since I’inwell had been in fading health, he had 
not felt drawn to any other artist. He was not 
the social warbler of the easel who enjoys 
nothing so much as a gregarious flight of his 
kind to Henley or to Bettws-y-coed. For good 
or evil, it must be confessed that Cecil Lawson 
was sometimes cold to those who sought his 
familiar companionship. As in appearance he 
possessed a strange look of Keats, so in char¬ 
acter he had something of that strenuous poet's 
determination to take life seriously and go his 
own way.” 

In 1874 he settled atWrotbam, aud painted 
his fine picture of the “ Hop Gardens of 
England,” which was rejected by the Royal 
Academy iu 1875 but hung in a good place 
the next year. This work is represented by 
the line-engraving by Mr. J. Saddler and an 
etching by Mr. Herkomer. The latter repro¬ 
duces with great sympathy the “idea” of the 
composition, and is of rare interest if we 
rightly understand that it was while engaged 
upon the picture of tho “ Hop Gardens ” that 
the two artists formed a friendship which 
lasted till Lawson’s death. The rest of Law- 
son’s artistic life, from the great success at 
the Grosvenor Gallery in 1878, will be too 
fresh in the memory of our readers to need 
notice now. His fame appears to have 
excited him overmuch. His health begin 
to fail, and the needed rest was rendered 
impossible by his marriage in the summer 
of 1879. In December 1881 he broke 
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down 


he 


_ _ went to the Riviera, where 

painted “ On the Road to Monaco;” came 
back most imprudently in March, and died on 
June 10,1882, in his house in Cheyne Walk 


neit door to Rossetti. 

These are all, or nearly all, the facts revealed 
to us by Mr. Gosse of the shortlife of Cecil 
Liwsou, and the work closes with an eloquent 
quotation from Mr. J. Comyns Carr. As a 
memoir it is disappointing ; but the record of 
Lawson’s life is in his pictures, and the 
volume is a rare instance of how a young 
genius can be appreciated and his memory 
cherished by his peers both in his own art 
and the sister art of literature. Although 
the wood-cuts are unequal, some are very 
good, and others are the only records avail¬ 
able of the arduous labour which Lawson for 
a few years undertook for the illustration of 
current literature. Of Mr. Whistler’s etching 
the same may be said as of all his work, that 
it is “as good as far as it goes.” It is 
characteristic that he should have chosen an 
unfinished picture for interpretation, and that 
this interpretation should be as “ terse ” as 
possible. His little slight etching is never¬ 
theless a taste, and a piquant taste, of “ his 
quality.” To those who wish to see the very 
hand of Lawson himself, the most satisfactory 
plate in the volume is a facsimile of the 
beautiful crayon drawing of “ The Maid was 
in the Garden.” Cosmo Mohkhousb. 


THE EXHIBITION OF TIIE ROYAL 
SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 

Uxiike the exhibition of the Glasgow Institute 
ot Fine Arts, which we leviewed a fortnight 
•go, the present display of the Royal Scottish 
Academy contains not a single important 
esample of Continental work; but the present 
state of Scottish art receives very complete 
exposition, the members of the Academy, in 
particular, showing several unusually notable 
kiue-pieces, and many of the younger painters 
smug evidence of marked progress and in- 
cressmg powers, while the Loudon studios send 
contributions of uncommon number and interest, 
from Mr. Orchardson comes an unexhibited 
picture, “The Farmer’s Daughter,” probably 
■he most refined and satisfying subject in the 
vhole exhibition. It shows a girl feeding 
pigeons, and leaning backwards in a finely 
chosen and graceful attitude as she regards 
vith smiling faoe the bird that perches on her 
am. The pioture is distinguished by all the 
delicate colouring and the spirited draughtsman- 
" a ‘P which give a clear individuality to the 
vork of this artist. From Mr. Tadema also there 
comes a picture that has just left his studio— 
the portrait of a lilac-clad girl in a conservatory, 
holding a bronze vase of white flowers. Here, 
too, the scheme of colour is very harmonious 
10,1 skilful, with more of elaboration and more 
o'force than is visible in the former subject; 
vhile the rich olive tints of the lustrous- 
oyed face are given with a truth and 
teauty of flesh-painting to he found only 
"i Hr. Tadema’s more recent works, as very 
notably in “ The Tepidarium ” of the present 
jrosvenor Gallery exhibition. 8ir Frederick 
■‘lghton’s “Phryne at Eleusis,” Mr. Mac- 
"birter’a "Grave of Ossian," Mr. Pettie’s 
Eugene Aram,” and various subjects by 
•’leesrs. Thomas and John Faed are already 
‘•miliar to the London art publio. 

,, ■‘he President of the Academy shows two 
“gure-picturea, of which the more important 
" Benvenuto Oellini,” painted in 1856, 
showing that admirable power of rendering 


still-life in which Sir Fettes Douglas is 
without a rival among Scottish artists. Mr. 
George Reid is represented by a large and 
impressive picture of " The Last Sleep of 
Savonarola,” by several portraits, including 
those of Sir Fettes Douglas, Dr. Alexander 
Bain, of Aberdeen, and a small cabinet- 
sized head of the late Dr. John Brown, 
author of Hub and his Friends; and by a view 
of “ Loch Sktne,” excellently expressive of 
the desolation and loneliness of this wild, 
upland tarn. In “ Gil Bias and the Licen¬ 
tiate Sedillo ” Mr. Lockhart treats one of his 
favourite Spanish subjects with his accustomed 
splendour, and force of colour, and humor¬ 
ous truth of character-painting. “The Last 
Voyage ” of Mr. Robert Gibb depicts with 
much care of execution the funeral barge of a 
dead warrior, and Mr. Herdman paints with 
considerable dramatic power a " Scene from the 
Life of St. Columba." 

In the department of landscape with figures 
Mr. W. D. M'Kay, the Academician-elect, has 
several scenes of rustic labour aud rustic rest 
which prove the artist to be worthy of his 
recent honours. Mr. Robert MacGregor, in 
“ Crossiug Holy Island Sands ” and “A Heavy 
Load,” exhibits schemes of quiet and har¬ 
monious tonality which closely approximate to 
foreign methods ; and Mr. M’Taggart, in three 
or four vigorous ooast soenes, renders the 
colour and form of waves with a power 
which enables his works to do more than 
hold their own against the fresh and 
delightful “Tanning Nets” of Mr. Hook, 
which hangs near them in the Great Room. 
Messrs. Alex. Fraser, Beattie Brown, J. 
Smart, Waller Paton, G. W. Johnston, and 
the other leading landscapists are fully repre¬ 
sented. Mr. D. Farquharson shows an ex¬ 
tended view of the “Links of Forth ; ” Mr. 
Lawton Wingate has several small but brilliant 
and vigorous subjects, while a few portraits 
show a fresh departure in his art; and “ My 
Love is gone a-sailing ”is an important example 
of the fascinating and original colouring of Mr. 
David Murray, aud of his skill in rendering 
vaporous cloud effects. 

Notable portraits come from Messrs. Herd- 
man, James Irvine, Norman Macbeth, John 
Lorimor, and Robert Gibb; and, in the girl’s 
portrait entitled “ Mary,” a younger artist, 
Mr. Raeburn Macbeth, achieves a success for 
which we were prepared by his likeness of a 
velvet-clad child exhibited la-t year. The 
works of sculpture include Mr. W. Calder Mar¬ 
shall’s “ Cinderella,” Mr. Clark Stanton’s 
“ Pandora,” aud portrait busts by Messrs. John 
Hutchison, D. W. Stevenson, and 0. M'Bride. 

J. M. Gray. 


MR. WHISTLER'S EXHIBITION. 

A CERTAIN “ Sigismund,” the proverb tells us, 
was "above grammar,” and Mr. Whistler is 
equally above criticism. At least it is this 
that is implied in the elaborate joke just 
played by the vivacious artist of "arrange¬ 
ment” and "nocturne.” Mr. Whistler has 
on view at the Fine Art Society’s some 
half-a-hundred etchings ; but it was not to see 
these only that he iuvited his friends, aud many 
fine people besides, last Saturday. In the 
laudable effort for a new sensation, he had been 
engaging in literature; and a grave servant, 
dressed in yellow and white (to suit the tem¬ 
porary decoration of the walls during the show), 
pressod into the hands of those who had come 
in all innocence to see the etchings a pamphlet 
in which Mr. Whistler’s arrangements had ex¬ 
tended to an arrangement of critics. For this 
the Fine Art Society was in no way responsible. 
By the simple process of applying snippets of 
published sentences to works of art to which 
the original comments were never meant to 


have reference, and sometimos, too, by lively 
misquotation—as when a writer who “ did not 
wish to under-state” Mr. Whistler’s merit is 
made to say he “ did not wish to understand ” it 
—Mr. Whistler had counted on good-humouredly 
confounding criticism. lie has entertaiued, 
but not per-uadt-d; and if his literary efforts 
with the scissors and the paste-pot might be 
taken with any seriousness we should have to 
rebuke him fur his feat. But we are far from 
doing so. He desired, it seems, to say that he 
and Velasquez were both above crdici-m. An 
artist in literature would have said it iu fewer 
words ; but indulgence may fairly be granted 
to the less assured methods of au amateur in 
authorship who is so engaging an artist in 
etchiug. 

To the etchings, then. And, in spite of the 
humorous misrepresentations of that long-drawn 
joke, the pamphlet we have spoken of, no 
critic who has considered etchings at all will 
find these without merit. Mr. Whistler has 
painted more than one nocturne, more than one 
portrait, which are very generally deomed to 
be disastrous failures. But no one has said 
that his etchings are failures as a whole; it has 
been allowed, on the contrary, that, from the 
“ Liverdun ” or the “ Marchaude de Moutarde ” 
of a quarter-of-a-ceutury ago down to the 
little “Putney” of the day before yesteidsy, 
his etchings are the brilliant successes of a 
sharply defined personality. Of oourse they 
are not all of equal merit. Is it likely that 
they could be, seeing, firstly, that there are so 
many of th9ia; aud, secondly, that it is, 
after all, upon our common earth, and not upon 
Olympus, that Mr. Whistler’s feet unwillingly 
trail ? It is painful, perhaps, to find that the 
imperfections of a humanity, to which (even 
with the purest aspirations to avoid it) James 
Whistler oan hardly fail to belong, attend certain 
of his works. But our own view of these im¬ 
perfections is a lenient one. Some of them, 
indeed, are but the necessary dc/auts of his 
qualites. Others are failings which we cannot 
love, but which we easily forgive. Of these 
the most conspicuous is his strauge inaccuraoy 
iu the draughtsmanship of tne figure. He is 
not at all without a feeling—nay, we think he 
has even a remarkable feeling—for the grace 
of the figure. “ Fanny Leyland” shows it, aud 
a “Draped Figure” shows it; and delightful 
little dry-points these accordingly are. But 
sense of proportion seems sometimes to be 
lacking to Mr. Whistler; aud has he ever worked 
quite hard enough at the figure to give him¬ 
self the chance of rivalling in correctness 
the drawings of Ingres aud of Legros '( We 
name purposely two modem men, and men 
of opposite temperaments. Ingres is some¬ 
times chilly; but for accuracy—well, we have 
been told that it requires an Athenian tribunal 
to judge him. Legros is sometimes, if one 
may say so, almost unduly impulsive, yet 
how much of learning and restraint and control 
before his hand could have produced, with the 
serene patience of assured strength, those rare 
figure-drawings of which a few are in London, 
aud two of the very finest in the museum of 
Dijon. 

But, putting aside the question of Mr. 
Whistler’s deficiencies—which, iu the presence 
of his qualities, do not trouble us very 
much—let us say a word upon the merits 
of his etchiugs generally. It is one of the 
virtues of etching to seom to be spon¬ 
taneous, and Mr. Whistler is never laboured. 
If he does not draw the figure accurately, he 
can draw it expressively. Aud if the emotional 
element is lacking to his art—aorl, being “ never 
literary,” he is likewise never dramatic—he is 
a keen observer and a vivacious chronicler of 
things that are commonplace ouly to commou- 
plaoe people. He is a triumphant student of 
the combinations of definite lines, aud of 
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picturesque juxtapositions of shadow and light. 
His art is, of course, absolutely unconventional ; 
he is afraid of no new theme; and he rejoices in 
the sense of movement, perhaps, more than in 
the sense of repose. These different qualities, 
employed at their best, in moments of blithe 
activity and of well-controlled power, have 
allowed him to give us the wonderful etchings 
of London scenes “ below Bridge ” executed now 
more than twenty years ago. After these, the 
Venetian etchings—or some of them, at all 
events—may be a little disappointing. But 
part of the disappointment which the first 
Venetian series may have occasioned would 
be attributable to wrong expectation as to what 
Venice could offer to the etching needle of Mr. 
Whistler. The more elaborate record of beauti¬ 
ful architecture—of the masterpieces of Byzan¬ 
tine art and of Venetian Gothic—was really 
rather a work for others than for this vivacious 
and piquant American. But the turn of a 
canal, the movement of passing folk in the 
orowded byways, the effect of sunlight on the 
greenery of the garden, and of shadow in 
the depth of the doorway, were for him very 
much; and it is chiefly these that his newer 
etohings record. 

Many of the second Venetian series are of 
finer quality than some in the first; and, if 
their themes have been ohosen with greater 
audacity, they have been executed with a more 
curious skill. As years pass, an artist’s methods 
change, and their diversity does not necessarily 
imply that one is inferior to the other. They 
ohange the least, perhaps, in the case of artists 
whom the dealers have pounced upon, and 
fettered and paid, seeing in their work only a 
limited speciality, and demanding that, and that 
only to the end of the chapter. But no oriticism 
that is worth the name can commend so dull a 
constancy, or withhold its sympathy from the 
genius of experiment. And—not caring to 
enquire too precisely whioh among the etchings 
is the best—we, for our part, should be content to 
plaoe to-day’s “ Garden,” to-day’s “ Dyer,” and 
to-day’s “ Fishing-Boat ” by the side of the 
“ Black Lion Wharf ” and the “ Thames Police ” 
of more than twenty years ago. When Mr. 
Whistler meets Velasquez in the Bealms of the 
BleBt—that Velasquez in whose reputation he is 
so kindly interested—and Velasquez, ignoring 
Gainsborough, Vandyke, and, it may be, Rem¬ 
brandt and Meryon, with other such small fry, 
desories and welcomes Mr. Whistler, let Mr. 
Whistler be provided not with the portrait of 
Henry Irving as Philip, but with his Thames and 
his Venetian etchings, in their finest states. 
For Velasquez, hitherto in sorry company, must 
be duly considered; and there must be no¬ 
thing to dash his happiness in that supreme 
moment when equals meet. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY IN EGYPT. 

British Museum: Feb. 31, 1883. 

I write to give you fuller particulars of M. 
Naville’s discovery, briefly announced in to-day’s 
papers. 

On reaching Cairo, M. Naville consulted with 
M. Maspero as to the best place for beginning 
exploration for our Fund. M. Maspero recom¬ 
mended the mound called “Tell-el-Maschuta,” 
which your readers will be aware is in the 
“ Wadi et-Tumilut,” on the line of the Hweet 
Water Canal, between Ismailia and Tell-el-Kebir. 
On this hint, M. Naville examined the few 
objects in the Boolak Museum which had been 
found on this spot. From these he learnt that 
the sacred name of the place, as also that of its 
ohief temple, was Pe-tum or Pithom. This 
name was common to several towns, such as 
Heliopolis; but M. Naville, with a true archaeo¬ 


logical instinct, conjectured that an important 
Pithom in the position of Teli-el-Maschuta must 
be the city of that name built by the Israelites. 
This supposition encouraged him to attack Tell- 
el-Maschuta. Hisfirstresults were disappointing. 
The site seemed, with its thick crude brick walls, 
to reveal a l'ort rather than a town, and the 
sacred buildings did not appear to have covered a 
large area; yet it may be remembered that the 
Septuagint renders the “ treasure-cities," or 
better “store-cities,” of Exod. i. 11 by “strong 
cities.” The progress of excavation, how¬ 
ever, soon led to results of which the historical 
importance cannot be exaggerated. I quote 
M. Naville’s letter from Tell-el-Maschuta under 
date February 12, 1883 :— 

“I have a good piece of news to begin with. 
Tell-el-Maschuta is l’ithom; or, in other words, 
the temple of Turn in the city or region of Thuku, 
which I)r. Brugsch has identified with Succoth. 
You remember that, in one of my hist letters 1 told 
you that it seemed to be very likely ; now I can 
give it for certain from the inscription of a statue 
belonging to a priest of the temple. I consider it 
an important fact to have been able to establish 
the site of one of the Biblical cities.” 

The juxtaposition of Pithom and Succoth 
identifies the site beyond doubt. On referring 
to Dr. Brugsch’s Didionnaire ge.ographique, it 
will be seen that Pithom was the sacred name, 
I would rather say temple-name, of “ Thuku at 
the entrance of the East.’’ This special 
designation well describes the position in the 
Wady et-Tumihit. 

The historical importance of Pithom is not 
limited to its identification with the strong city 
of Exod. i. 11. As Succoth, it fixes the site of 
the first encampment on the route of the exodus 
(Exod. xii. 37, xiii. 20), the starting-point being 
Rameses, the sister town (not the modem 
station of that name). 

Let us look for a moment at the consequences 
of this discovery. In the first place, we have 
found the very walls on which the enslaved 
Hebrews worked. We may reasonably hope 
soon to gain some positive evidence of the dates 
of the oppression and the exodus. Significant as 
is the determination of the site of any Bible city 
of remote age, the fixing of Succoth on the map 
is exceptionally important. It is the first step 
towards delineating the route of the exodus. We 
must bring down Dr. Brugsch’s Land of Succoth 
some thirty miles to the south; and, though 
the rest of the journey to and from Succoth be 
still obscure, we have at last a fixed point, 
limiting this obscurity, and suggesting not mere 
hypotheses, but what the illustrious geographer 
of Egypt cries out for in his History—more 
exploration. 

I cannot conclude this hurried letter without 
a word of regret that shortness of time has pre¬ 
vented my handing the duty to my co-secretary, 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards, whose exceptional 
fitness will be familiar to your readers from her 
valuable contributions to this very subjoct in 
your columns and those of Knowledge. The 
whole credit of our success is due to her, to 
Sir Erasmus Wilson, and to M. Naville. 

Reginald Stuart Poole, 

Hon. Sec. Egypt Exploration Fund. 


VANDALISM AT BOLOGNA. 

London: Fob. IS, 1883. 

I read with interest the letter you printed 
last week from Miss A. B. Edwards’s friend, and 
referred to my catalogue of the Bologna Pina- 
coteca that I might compare notes I made last 
May with those you have printed. I find that 
mine agree exactly with the latter, except that 
the Francia No. 80 is not noted by me as 
spoiled—so that I fear the damage has been 
done since May last—and that I have marked 
the Francia No. 372 as “much injured by 
cleaning; ” the others I have marked as ruined 


by oleaning and repainting. The “St. Cecilia” 
I remember to have been offensively “ shiny.” 
owing to a fresh coat of varnish ; but this toilet 
is made pretty frequently, I imagine, for in 
April 1872 I found a humble artist at work on 
it with a varnish brush. The rouging men¬ 
tioned by Mies Edwards’s correspondent is an 
insult added since my last visit. 

As to the probability of securing the pictures 
for our National Gallery, I fear there is none. 
The Sindaco is charged with the custody of the 
gallery, but I fancy the municipality has no 
power of sale or even of exohange. Such a 
matter would be one for the “ Royal Commis¬ 
sion of Fine Arts,” the same which is busy 
destroying most that is destructible in the 
beauty of the buildings and pictures belonging 
to the Governments—national and local—of 
Italy, and whose definite polioy it is to keep 
tight hold of its victims. 

But have we any right to complain ? Do we 
come into court with clean hands ? Why do you 
head the letter about Italy with “ Vandal¬ 
ism at Bologna,” and refrain from “calling 
names” in connexion with the immediately 
preceding communication—that about West¬ 
minster Abbey P J. Dykes Campbell. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

At the annual dinner of the Royal Scottish 
Academy on February 17, the following repre¬ 
sentatives of the Royal Academy were present:— 
Messrs. Oalder Marshall, T. Faed, Pettie, 
Orchardson, and MacWhirter. In his speech, 
Mr. Marshall took occasion to state that ths 
Royal Academy intend to build two new rooms— 
one for water-colours, which, in size, will be ths 
second largest in Burlington House; and ths 
other for architectural drawings and engravings. 
He also stated that the pupils now on the 
books of the Aoademy number about four 
hundred, and that the annual expenditure on 
this head is about £5,000. 

Mr. Herkomer has taken advantage of bis 
visit to New York to paint a soene that will 
recall some of his most successful piotures. This 
is a large group of immigrants, German and 
Irish, at Castle Garden. 

Sir Coutts Lindsay has aocepted the ap¬ 
pointment of annual president of the Sunday 
Society, in succession to Viscount Powerscourt. 
As usual, the present exhibition at the Grosvenor 
Gallery will be opened some Sunday to mem¬ 
bers of the society; but it has been decided 
that there shall be no Sunday opening to the 
publio this year, from apprehension lest the 
exceptionally valuable pictures should be 
damaged through overcrowding. 

We understand that the De Vos collection 
of drawings is coming into the market. This 
is probably the finest collection of Old 
Masters’ drawings now existing in Holland; 
and its sale, which is expeoted to take 
place at Amsterdam, is an event which col¬ 
lectors will watch with interest. Though 
richest in the Dutch masters, and especially in 
Rembrandts, it includes the designs of some 
of the greater Italians; and among other 
noticeable and important work there is known 
to be a Rafael of high value. Mr. De Vos was 
an aged collector, who died in Amsterdam some 
two or three years ago; and his widow has 
now followed him. 

The illuminated MS. of the Pentateuoh in the 
Ashburnham Collection, whioh is described in 
another column, is to be reproduced in facsimile. 
Tnere will be twenty folio plates—one a chromo¬ 
lithograph, the rest phototypes—which will be 
published in a portfolio, with descriptive letter- 
press by Dr. Oscar von Gebhardt. Subscriptions 
are received by Messrs. Asher. 
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Mb. J. T. Nkttleshep has on his easel two 
very fine lion and tiger pictures as companions 
to his pathetic “ Death in the Desert” of last 
year. Die first represents a powerful lion, 
blind with cataract, on the edge of a precipice, 
feeling his way with his left paw, while a pack 
of hyaenas waits at his side and behind him 
to make a meal of him when his end comes. 

A Bunset sky on the horizon marks, with its 
blood-red, after Turner’s manner, the coming 
acom. The feeling of this picture is very fine. 

Tie second picture shows two tigers who have 
been fighting for a tigress. One lies dead at 
:he feet of his victor, who stands proudly 
beside him, with the tigress, his trophy, by his 
side. The background of Indian forest trees 
and the blood-red flowers on the earth are from 
careful studies made in India. Some small 
paintings, in different stages of forwardness, 
iie about Mr. Nettleship’s studio. The most ! 
pathetic of these is that of a Scotch mother 
dying on the snow, her arms round her boy, 
whom she has wrapped in her plaid. Under her 
left arm a fine chestnut collie has poked his 
head, and is licking the boy’s face; while above, 
on the left, is a black collie looking eagerly 
towards his master, the husband and father, 
who is coming hastily to his dear ones whom 
his faithful dogs have found. Another weird, 
moonlight picture shows a black leopard 
glaring at a coiled-up snake at the side of the 
road. 

Tiie March number of the Antiquary will 
contain an article on “Roman Coins,” by Mr. 

H. A. Grueber, of the British Museum. 

Tn?. Council of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland have appointed the Rev. Dr. J. 
Coliiugwood Bruce, of Newcastle, to bo the 
next Rhind Lecturer. The course will be 
delivered at Edinburgh in October; and the 
subject is “ The Roman Occupation of Britain.” 

The works which Mr. Fulleylove has ready 
for exhibition at the new galleries of the Insti- 
' tuto of Painters in Water-Colour, when that 
exhibition shall open in April, are a short series 
of drawings—some three or four—from a fresh 
field. Mr. Fulleylove was last summer at Ver¬ 
bifies; and in the palatial gardens of Louis 

- 'ioatorze, where, in the view of some, art is 
most debased, and where, at all events, Nature 
H most artificial, he has found admirable themes. 

So comprehensive a student of architecture, 

■ however much he may prefer Italian Gothic or 

- the true Italian Renaissance, is unable to see 
without some interest and admiration even the 
corneous impurities of the style of Louis 
XIV. And the most sympathetic draughtsman 
of the gardens of the Boboli and the Medicis 
has portrayed with admirable art the gardens 
of Versailles, which, in fountain and vista, have 
at least their own charm of quaint form and 
noble spaciousness. Nor has Mr. Fulleylove 
forgotten that he is a colourist, and that his 
xision of architecture must be even more that 
of tho pictorial artist than of the accurate 
draughtsman. The works will at the least 
sustain a reputation already considerable among 
artistic students of contemporary work. 

Messrs. Agnew’s collection of water-colours 
st the Old Bond Street Gallery is, as usual, well 
worth a visit. There is Turner’s “ Criocieth 
Castle" from the England and Wales series, 
with its remarkably fine sky, besides a beautiful 
unfinished drawing called “A Bridge,” and the 
vignette, very much faded and false in colour, 
of “The Temptation.” It is, however, as an 
opportunity to examino an unusual number of 
fine Ue Winta that the exhibition is most 
worthy of the attention of art students. “ A 
how Tide ” is a noteworthy example of Copley 
fielding, and there are some fine drawings by 
fiuvid Cox. A nice little bit of Verona, by 
Bonington, is, perhaps, the most interesting of 
the remaining works by deceased artists. Of 


living men the specimens are numerous and 
good ; but, as there are so many other oppor¬ 
tunities of mentioning their work, we shall only 
call attention to two fine drawings of Harpignies, 
whose genius is too little known in England. 

Besides the article on “ M. Gambetta as an 
Amateur of Art,” mentionod in our last number, 
the Gazette des Beaux- Arts contains an interest¬ 
ing account of a portrait of a young man in the 
collection of Prince Czartoryski that has always 
been attributed to Raphael. M. 8. H. Fraser 
brings forward strong evidence, however, to 
show that this is a portrait by Palma Vecchio 
of himself, and is the one of which Vasari 
speaks so enthusiastically, calling it a thing 
“ stupendous ” and “ perfect," so that, “ if Palma 
had died immediately after painting it, his 
fame would have surpassed all the divine 
painters of his age.” It has been supposed 
that the Czartoryski portrait, which represents 
a very beautiful youth with flowing hair, was 
a portrait of Francesco della Rovere; but 
a writer in the Chraniqne proves that it 
cannot be meant for della Rovore, for, in the 
authentic portrait of that despot by Titian, 
now in the Utfizi, the eyes are blue, whereas 
in the Czartoryski portrait they are hazel. 
Altogether, M. Fraser makes out a good case, 
and may be congratulated on having distin¬ 
guished a masterwork of Venetian art in a 
picture that was probably only assigned to 
Raphael on account of its rare beauty. 

We are glad to see in last week’s UArt an 
appreciative notice of Gustave Dorc, for mauy 
art journals, both in France and England, have 
given him hut scanty recognition. Yet, 
although it may be that he never attained full 
I mastery over any of the many branches of art 
he practised, his marvellous fertility of inven¬ 
tion and power of projecting the images of 
his imagination upon paper or canvas were 
the gifts of a truly creative artist, whose works, 
with all their faults, are worth more than the 
commonplace reminiscences and accurate studies 
of many more perfect masters. M. Hustin, 
who writes of Dote in VArt, relates how, as a 
school-boy, his master, when lecturing on any 
great historical character, used to ask young 
Dorc to draw the subject of his lecture, so that 
the students might have a better idea of it. 
His drawings, also, were ofton accepted in lieu 
of written compositions. One of his last works 
was of the same description. The committee 
for the erection of a statuo to Aloxandre Dumas 
were in despair over the modiocre designs sent 
in. Someone went to Dorc : “ You, who have 
the devil’s own imagination,” ho said, “ can you 
help us ?—just a project or sketch of some sort.” 
“ Nothing more easy,” answered Lord ; and the 
next morning he sent in his design for the 
Dumas monument, which was received with 
acclaim as being the veritable presentment of 
the great novelist. Dord then asked to he 
allowed to execute it himself, at his own ex¬ 
pense, and he was employed in superintending 
the casting of it when death came to him. 


MUSIC. 

OBITUARY. 

RICIIARD WAGNER. 

“Richard Wagner died at four o'clock yester¬ 
day afternoon at Venice.” Such was the brief 
telegram which appeared in the daily papers of 
February H. Only a low weeks ago the 
musical public were informed that on the last 
day of last year the illustrious composer con¬ 
ducted a performance of a symphony written 
by himself half a-century ago. Strange in¬ 
deed does it seem that during the last few days 
of his life he should have been occupied with 
one of his earliest productions. Mention is 
made of the performance of this symphony at 
the Gewandhaus in the Allgemeine musikalische 


Zeitung for February 13, 1833; and on that 
same day fifty years later its author passed away 
suddenly from the scene of his many struggles 
and, we may add, his many successes. “ Death,” 
says Goethe, “ always presents itself as an in¬ 
credible and unexpected event.” Wagner was 
within a few months of the period allotted by 
the Psalmist to man, but was active and 
energetic ; he had only recently been busy with 
the production of “ Parsifal” at Baireuth, and, 
according to report, was writing a new work, so 
that tho news of his death, iff not incredible, 
was certainlv most unexpected. When in the 
year 1844 Weber’s remains were taken from 
London to Dresden, Wagner made a speech at 
the grave in which occurs this sentence: “ We 
know neither death nor decay ; only bloom and 
prosperity.” We may say the same over 
Wagner’s grave; the man dies, but the artist 
lives. Now that he is removed from us, friouds 
and foes will form a clearer judgment of the 
art-theories which he sought to establish, and 
of the musical dramas which illustrate these 
theories; the good seed sown will bear fruit, 
while the tares of any exaggerated enthusiasm 
or foolish prejudice created by tho spell of the 
master’s presence or by the vehemence of his 
zeal will be burned in the fire-fiames of honest 
and enlightened criticism. 

Wagner’s position with regard to his great 
predecessor Beethoven has often been mis¬ 
stated, and, consequently, misunderstood. 
“Beethoven’s last symphony,” says Wagner 
in his writings, “ seemed to me like a limit 
of a grsat epoch in art, beyond which no 
one could pass, and within which no one could 
attain independence.” That limit Wagner did 
not pass, nor even attempt to pass. He 
thought that the last word in instrumental 
music had been spoken, and aimed at a new 
art-form. Painting, poetry, and music were to 
lend one another a helping hand; and from the 
combination of these arts was to arise the 
musical drama, the art-work of the future. A 
tree is known by its fruits; and the works 
which Wagner has left behind him speak for 
themselves. “Tristan und Isolde’’and “Der 
Ring des Nibelungen,” tho two music-dramas 
in whioh he has exemplified to the utmost 
his theories, are the works upon which depends 
the future of musio and of art generally. 
Now they are only accepted by a small 
minority, but that is no argument against 
their value and importance; for the world 
has always boon slow to recognise any 
new departure, whether in art, science, or 
religion. We may serve two masters : Beeth¬ 
oven's symphonies have not boon surpassed 
by anything that Wagner has written ; and 
sympathy with Wagner does not in the least 
imply disrespect towards Beethoven. Wagner, 
inspired by the ninth symphony and hv 
“ Euryanthe,” gave his mind entirely to dr&matio 
music, and his opinion with regard to instru¬ 
mental musio must ho received with caution. 
Music is comparatively a modern art; and it is 
suroly a hold thing to say that forms created 
and developed by tho great classical writers no 
longer serve any useful purpose, and must be 
cast aside. It is difficult, not to say impossible, 
for us to imagine instrumental music grander 
than tho sonatas or symphonies of Beethoven, 
but musicians should not dospair because of the 
greatness of their predecessors. Beethoveu 
himself, but for his genius, might have thought 
it impossible ever to equal Mozart in the province 
of the sonata, quartett, and symphony. 

The artistic career of Wagner has been an 
extraordinary one. His active mind was never 
at rest. Indeed, he said himself “ that the 
Norn deposited on his cradle the discontented 
spirit that ever seeks the new.” His whole 
life was one of progress ; and it is impossible to 
trace the development of his genius from the 
brilliant “ Rienzi,” produoed at Dresden forty- 
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one years ago, down to the mystic “ Parsifal,” 
performed only last year at Baireuth, without 
perceiving that he was a man of extraordinary 
ability, untiring energy, and noble ambition. 
He had before bim an ideal which constantly 
spurred him on to fresh eiforts; the number of 
his works, and the individual character of each 
one, are truly astonishing. The “ Flying Dutch¬ 
man,” “Tannhiiuser,” and “Lohengrin” have 
long been lavourites in this country ; and from 
the reception given to his later works— 
“ Tristan,” “ Die Meistersinger,” and the “ Bing 
des Mibelungeu”—last year in London there is 
every reason to suppose that, if frequently per¬ 
formed, they would meet with equal, if not with 
still greater, favour. “Tristan” is a work 
that requires close attention ; the composer 
put forih his full strength while writing it; 
and it must ever remain an enigma to those 
who will not seek to fathom its mysteries; 
without careful and prolonged study, one can 
neither appreciate its ments nor enjoy its 
beauties. Wagner, during his whole life, 
aimed at dramatic truth, and, in carrying out 
his ideas, abolished gradually the existing torrns 
of opera; his works are not, as some maintain, 
“without form,” but the form is ouo of his 
own creating, and as capable of logical analysis 
as a classical sonata or symphony. What use 
will be made of his system by future composers 
it is ditlieult to say. The general feature ol 
Lot-motive has been more or less adopted by 
many writers of the present day, and not 
without success; but one cannot entertain with¬ 
out a certain dread the idea of fresh music- 
dramas being written on the Warner lines by 
composers less gifted than he. And, for all we 
can tee at present, ic will prove as ditlieult to 
lind a worthy successor to Wagner in dramatic 
music as it has proved, during sixty years, to 
find a composer who could outrival Beethoven 
in symphonic music. When a great man 
pusses away, there is often a sudden blank. 
When Mozart died, llaydn remained; and, 
when ho departed, Beethoven carried on tm 
work so well begun. Weber laboured to 
establish Gerinau opera; he had ideas of a 
closer union of poetry and music, of less 
conventionality of form, and of higher dramatic 
aims ; but death snatched him away before he 
could develop and mature his plans. Wagner 
worked in the same direction; but, now that he 
is taken from ue, we look, yet for the present 
it would seem in vaiD, for the tone-poet with a 
double portion of bis spirit. 

So much has been, and will be, written about 
Wagner that, in noticing bis death, we have not 
thought it necessary to give a list of his musical 
and literaly works or an actouut of the event, 
of his life. Ae a man, he had his faults; and 
as an artist he was not altogether tree frou, 
repioach. But in youth and manhood he 
suonheed comiort, pleasure, and ease tor th 
sake ot art ; ho worked without ceasing, braving 
every ditliculiy, every obstacle; and the pros¬ 
perity and rich harvest of lame which came to 
him in tutor ilia weio indeed well deserved. The 
lues to his family and friends is a sad one, bu 
they have the proud consolation of kuowiug 
that Bichard Wagner neither lived nor laboured 
in vain. J. fc>. Siiedlock. 


REGENT CONCERTS. 

Many years ago Bichard Wagner conducted foi 
one Kusun the Philharmonic Concerts, and, until 
hie death, was an honorary member of that society. 
Hence, at the first concert, of the seventy-first 
seasou, given at St. James’s Hall on Thursday, 
February 10, it was right and fitting to perform 
a funeral maioh and to introduce into the pro¬ 
gramme a piece of Wagner’s. The “ Dead 
March” in “ Saul” and the “ Parsifal” prelude 
were played; the imperfect rendering of two 
masterpieces was perhaps sot generally noticed, 


for the thoughts of many were for the time cer¬ 
tainly turned towards the fairy city of the sea, 
where the great composer was lying dead. Md me. 
Sophie Meuter was the pianist, and her reading 
of the pianoforte part of Beethoven’s choral 
fantasia gave a certain colour and effect to what 
otherwise proved a very tame performance. 
Her solos were an “Etude” by Liszt, and 
Chopin’s andante spianato and polonaise (op. 22); 
the latter piece was played with remarkable 
vigour and brilliancy. The programme included 
a selection from Beethoven's “Buins of Athens,” 
Bennett’s overture of “ The Naiads,” Mendels¬ 
sohn’s “Scotch” symphony, and Berlioz’ clever 
transcription for orchestra of Weber’s “ Invita¬ 
tion i la Valso.” Mtsj Santloy and Mr. 
Frederick Kiug were the vocalists, and they 
were accompanied Dy the orchestra in a manner 
which did not redound to tlie credit of the con¬ 
ductor. At the second concert, Herr Sarasate, 
who has not visited England since 1871), will 
appear; aud the “ Im Walde” symphony of 
Half will be given in memory of the composer, 
who also was an honorary member of the Phil- 
tiarmonic Society. 

Mr. E. Prout’s dramatic cantata, “ Alfred,” 
was performed at the Crystal Palace last Satur¬ 
day. The work was conducted by the composer, 
who had his own choir—that of the Borough ot 
Hackney Choral Association. Mr. Prout is no 
stranger at the Palace Concerts ; two sym¬ 
phonies, two cantatas, an organ concerto, and 
other works have been performed here from 
time to tune, and have proved him to be an in¬ 
dustrious, conscientious, and successful com¬ 
poser. We noticed “ Alfred ” when it wa3 pro¬ 
duced lost May at the Town Hall, Snoroditch. 
It contains graceful and flowing writing ; and, 
hough we do not meet with any elaborato fugues 
or special scientific di-plays, we feel that the com¬ 
poser makes an indirect aud, therefore, effective 
use of his skill and knowledge. '1 he scene in 
the Danish camp between the leader Guthrmu 
and Allred still strikes us as being the most in¬ 
teresting aud successful portion of the work; 
and the excellent singing of Mr. Vernon Bigby 
aud Mr. Bridsou last Saturday fully brought out 
its merits. TheOnoirat first (probably not being 
used to the building) did not smg with their 
accustomed tone and effect; but they soon re¬ 
covered themselves, aud did full justice to a 
work specially composed for them. Tho part of 
Alswitha was sung in an intelligent manner by 
Miss Annie Marnot. The cantata was well 
received; and, indeed, several of the numbers 
would have been repeated but for the storn, yot 
wise, decree of the Hackney Society disapprov¬ 
ing of encores. The coueert commenced with 
r he “Siegfried” march, in memory of Wagner. 
.Many of the wind instruments were out ot 
.-.une, aud, altogether, tae performance was 
not a good one. It is only fair to Mr. 
Prout to say that the music is ditlieult, 
and that he cau have only had one short aud, 
consequently, inadequate rehearsal. The pro¬ 
gramme contained also choruses from Mozart’s 
1 • Bing Thames.” With one or two exceptions, 
the singing of the Choir tu this line work was 
exceedingly good. 

At the Popular Concert last Monday, there 
was a novelty— a sonata for piano and violon¬ 
cello (op. 12) by F. Gernsheim. His name is a 
familiar one at those Concerts, where his piano 
trio in F has been frequently performed. The 
sonata is in three movements; the music is 
thoroughly sound aud good, but such as might 
oe written by any well-trained Kapellmeister. 
Miss Zimmermaun made her lirst appoarauce 
this season, aud played, with her usual skill 
and intelligence, Stermlale Bennett’s “ Lake,” 
“Mill Stream,” aud “Fountain.” The pro¬ 
gramme included Spohi’s showy quartett in 
I£ minor and Mendelssohn’s piano trio in 
D minor. Miss Thudichum sang with much 
intelligence songs by Schubert and Lassen. 
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Vol. I.—LORD CLIVE. 

8vo, price 20s., cloth, with a Portrait and Four Phas. 
By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, C.S.I. 

“ A skilful summary of the best evidence on Clive’s i~. 
dependent career, drawn up by one thoroughly 8-c>:fHvvn-i 
with ludia, and experienced both as a soldier and a dn:!... 
matist. These advantages added to a long lit mry aj prcu- 
ticeship and familiarity with modern thought, have led j/> a 
very complete account of Clive, his victories of peace m 
less than his triumphs in war.”— Academy. 

“The stylo is pood; tho descriptions of military ma¬ 
noeuvres are clear ; and tho character of the soldier aud u._* 
statesman is drawn with discrimination and candour.’’ 

Saturday liffien. 

“ Tt would not be possible to find in any other book a rat re 
faithful or vivid word-picture of the work accomplished by 
this threat soldier and statesman, or of tho manner in wLna 
he performed it.”— Scotsman. 

“ How this splendid edifice of empire was built up, with 
blood and iron for tho cement, forms a story which Eiigh-::- 
meu should never tire of reading. Nor will many imu-i? 
weary, we answer for it, over tho graphic pages, full of i.h- 
and fire, and vivid local colouring, in which the ablest o; 
recent Indian historians tells the wondrous tale.”— Globe. 
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On February 2Gth will bo published PART I. of 

LETTS’S 



A Complete Encyclopaedia of Domestic 
Requirements. 

The most Eminent Writers on various Domestic Su’.Vr.* 
will contribute Monthly Articles, and will carry oat uj 
P romoter's object by making tho Magazine 

Intansely Practical and thoroughly U3craL 
Part I. will contain : 

A NEW and ORIGINAL SERIAL STORY, spceiViy 
written f >r the Work, by Kosa Mulhollynd, com¬ 
mencing Part 1. 

KITCHEN, by J. 0. Bucichyster, of the Royal School of 
Cookery, South Kensington, and A. G. Payal. 
GARDEN. By W. Early, of the Gardeners' Chronicle. 
WORKSHOP. By P. N. Haslcck, Editor of JnuC.r.r 

Jl( C, ! Uli! tCN. 

HOME FARM. By Dr. Gordon Stables. 
ARCHITECTURE. By W. H. Wood, M.RXB.A. 
WORK-ROOM and FASHIONS. By Klisl Ollif. 
NURSERY and HOME LESSONS. By Axxix Barnett 
and others. 

RECK RATIONS. By Thomas Archer. 

SICK-ROOM. By A Consulting Physician. 
HOUSEHOLD LAW. By Robert J. Griffiths, M.A., 
LL.D. 

DRAWING-ROOM,the DINING-ROOM, and. indeed,evo-.r 
Ro'im in the House, will be treated by the Best Writers 
upon these Subjects. 

In addition to above, a PRESENTATION PLATE with 
Part I., worth ten times the cost of the whole. 

Full Prospectuses of all Bookstalls and Xeicsvcndors. 


Sample Part, Eight Stamps, from 
Letts, Son, & Co. (Limited), London Bridge, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 3, 1883. 

Mb. 665, Mew Series. 

Thi Emtob cannot undertake to return, or 
to oorreopond with the writer * of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It it particularly requested that all business 
lettert regarding the eupplg of the paper, 
tic., mag be addreued to the Publishib, 
end not to the Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

The Life of Lord Lawrence. By R. Boa- 
worth Smith. In 2 vols. (Smith, Elder 
A Co.) 

(Second Notice.) 

Thi man whose simple name sounds higher 
than any title was a genuine hero—of the 
English type lien entendu ; and his story is 
worthily told by Mr. Bosworth Smith in the 
two handsome volumes which he has presented 
to the world as the result of three years’ 
literary labour. That Lawrence was in any 
tense of the word an Irishman we cannot 
concede. Bom In Yorkshire of Saxon parent¬ 
age, and brought up (with the exception of a 
few months of a public school at Londonderry) 
in English colleges and schools, full of cool¬ 
ness, self-control, and disregard of Celtic 
“glory,” he seems to furnish a complete 
representation of the sort of pedestrian virtue 
which the gifted sons of Erin would not care 
to claim. 

His own view of his character is not what 
would be easily learned. No man was ever 
less given to talk of himself. Yet it happened 
once or twice in his career that circumstances 
arose to necessitate some mention of the 
unwelcome subject. From such extorted 
utterances we see that he had taken his own 
measure calmly rad with considerable accuracy. 
Thus, in administering—and considerately 
tempering—a rebuke to his engineer-subordi¬ 
nate (the present Lord Napier of Magdala), 
he writes:— 

''You say that I speak very differently from 
tie style of the official letters whioh are issued 
under my orders. Perhaps there is much truth 
m this remark; but the fact is that, being by 
uotwe pauionate , I place , at far at I can , a 
SMro over my convertation ” (vol. L, p. 477). 

In another letter, about the same time, he 
protests against a sentence of Lord Dalhousie’s, 
ft* effect that he was “ a good hater.” 
He tells the Govemor-Oeneral frankly that 
Wc “ i* not the case, “ if I am ray judge of 
Qy own character.” “I know,” be adds, 
'that I have strong rad decided opinions, 
sud when the occasion required it I have very 
hesitated” to state them strongly. 
■>«, looking to the former letter, we may see 
that he did not use harsh language on im¬ 
pulse or when it could have been avoided— 
M Lord Dalhousie himself, for instance, was 
sometimes thought to do. Lawrence knew 
'imself almost as well as he knew others, rad 
tnat is saying a great deal. 

One man who acquired the highest dis- 
does not seem to have “ got on 
t i“ as the phrase is. This was 
onn Nicholson, another self-reliant hero, 

0 died young, yet not till he had won a 


deathless name. Nicholson was certainly—in 
one respect, at least—a very inferior man to 
Lawrence; for, while the one was equal to 
every emergency, the other was only great on 
great occasions. As a deputy-commissioner 
in charge of a district, in ordinary times he 
neglected a great part of his work—the 
sedentary part; and when he did sit to hie 
desk, sat in a sort of footbath of official 
reminders and reprimands that he cast upon 
the floor without any intention of replying to 
or referring to again. Lawrence’s sense of duty 
would never allow him to behave in such a 
manner, or to overlook it in another. When 
the annexation of Oude was contemplated, he 
was consulted as to officers to be employed 
there. He wrote thus to Capt. (afterwards 
Sir) H. B. Edwardes 

“As to Nicholson, I will never help him to 
leave the Punjab, though I will never oppose 
Ms going. I am very sore about Mm. You 
might as well run rusty as he should.” 

By a curious coincidence Edwardes received, 
not many months later, a letter on the same 
subject from Nicholson himself, in which 
occur the following sentences :— 

“ I wish to leave the Punjab .... it is better 
for me to leave it while I can'do so quietly. . . . 
I am not ambitious, and shall be glad to take 
any equivalent for a first-class deputy-commis- 
sionersMp. I should like to go to Oude if Sir 
Henry would like me. . . . What I should like 
best of all would be if we oould get away to¬ 
gether.” 

From these last words it would almost seem 
as if Edwardes also had been dissatisfied with 
John Lawrence at this period. It is sad to 
think of the alienation—however temporary— 
of such men, though the story may be a 
useful lesson to persons inclined to judge their 
superiors harshly. For John Lawrence was 
not only writing kindly to his able subordi¬ 
nates all this time, but (what is more creditable 
still) praisiDg them behind their backs. In 
one respect, indeed, he deliberately did harm 
to Edwardes; but few can doubt that he only 
repeated what he said to him publicly, and 
acted out of pure regard to the public interest. 
Just after the Mutiny and the consequent dis¬ 
turbances had been'put down, that fervid and 
somewhat rhetorical soldier penned a minute 
in which he urged the Indian Government to 
“Christianise its institutions” by teaching 
the Bible in national schools, ignoring caste, 
and doing other monstrosities which, in those 
days, allured the more fanatical among Anglo- 
Indians. John Lawrence (with Temple’s 
powerful assistance) made a calm and states¬ 
manlike reply; and when nominations for his 
succession as Lieutenant-Governor were put to 
him there can be no doubt that he exercised 
a sound discrimination in not recommending 
Edwardes. 

These remarks may seem a digression; and 
it is very natural that one who saw the hero 
on the spot in the full strain of his great 
labours should let the pen run on without due 
method or restraint when his character is the 
theme. Truly, a man more full of modest 
strength, more unaffected goodness, more 
freedom from guile, combining a greater 
variety of high and sterling moral gifts, it 
would be hard to find in all one’s experience 
of men rad books. He was often compared 
to Cromwell, but he was a Cromwell without 


ambition, a “ Cromwell guiltless of his 
country’s blood.” 

Whatever opinion may be held of the 
massacres of Drogheda, Wexford, Kilkenny, 
Clonmel, John Lawrence would not, could not 
for any sake, have slaughtered the defenders 
and citizens of those places in cold blood. 
Hear him after the fall of Dehli:— 

“ Beduoe them to submission by such a show of 
military force as will save all unnecessary blood¬ 
shed, . . . deal with eaoh according to the 
merits of Ms case.” 

He said that, as he had been the first to strike, 
so he was anxious to be the first to abstain 
from striking. 

“ I would hang all the ringleaders and leading 
characters in the insurrection, but deal gently 
with all others.” 

The inhabitants were 

“to be encouraged to return to DelM; the 
majority had not been concerned; a large section 
would even have sided with us had they had 
the power. They were, however, in the hands 
of a merciless and lawless soldiery. They have 
suffered prodigiously.” 

This was his policy as regarded the city 
which had been the focus of insurrection and 
had defied and wasted his strength for nearly 
half-a-year. Very different was the policy of 
most of his subordinates, gallant but ex¬ 
asperated men, smarting under the combined 
goadings of patriotic and religious fanaticism. 
For a summary of their wild deeds and pro¬ 
jects see Mr. Smith’s second volume, chap, 
vi., passim , rad especially at p. 253. Well 
may the author say of these things:—“ Pudet 
haec opprobria nobis et dici potuisse, et non 
potuisse refelli.” 

What Lawrence wrote in the very flush 
of triumph was written at a time when 
all around him breathed threatenings and 
slaughter, and when even in England (we have 
it on the Queen’s own sorrowful testimony) 
an “unchristian spirit was shown towards 
India in general and towards Sepoys with¬ 
out discrimination .” [The italics are her 
Majesty’s own: vide the letter given at p. 263.] 
Nor was Load Canning less shocked when he 
became aware of the spirit that had been 
kindled. He showed Sir F. Halliday a 
drawer full of papers connected with the 
working of courts that had been dealing 
with insurgents, “ disclosing a series of acts 
of tyranny, cruelty, and injustice of the most 
brutal rad horrible nature.” But Lord Can¬ 
ning, in spite of this knowledge, in spite of 
his well-known tendencies and almost heroic 
love of right, was unwilling or unable to 
interfere. It is a glorious jewel in the coronet 
of Lawrence that he, almost alone in British 
India, went on for eight months importu¬ 
nately urging the issue of an amnesty (to all 
but actual murderers) ere the Government of 
India saw its way to this remedy. Dehli 
fell in September; the amnesty was not pro¬ 
claimed till the following Judo, though urged 
by Lawrence in every accessible quarter and 
upon every ground that occurred to him. 

Take tMs, undated, but apparently written 
in February 1858:— 

“ If we wage a war of extermination, we can 
only do so at a large cost of life on our own 
art, and with much labour rad expense..,, 
think it will prove sound polioy to leave 
locus pocnitentiao for thejless guilty,” 
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Again— 

“ It ia much easier to advooate the destruction 
of all offenders than to show how this can be 
effeoted.... We should not forget that, as a 
ruling power, we have also our shortcomings 
and want of foresight to answer for. We 
placed temptation and opportunity before the 
mutineers.... We cannot destroy them with¬ 
out injuring all their friends and relations.” 

Outnun and Mansfield caught the spirit of 
Lawrence, and appear to have, latterly at 
least, joined in his recommendation. But 
still nothing was done, and the stubborn 
resistance of desperate men went on, to the 
prolongation of disturbance and the squander¬ 
ing of precious blood. In May, Lawrence 
wrote to Sir C. Trevelyan, then, as always, the 
known friend of humanity:— 

“If some ohange is not made, we may have the 
present state of affairs for a year or more. No 
mutineer ever surrenders; for directly he is 
caught he is shot or hanged. Naturally enough, 
all desire to die fighting.” 

To Lord Canning at the same period :— 

“I know how unpopular [he means among 
the British people] such a policy will prove, 
but I know also how essentially necessary it is 
if we desire to put an end to the contest and 
paoify the country. If the promise of their 
lives and safe return to their homes do not 
bring in any of the mutineers, after all, we are 
in no worse position than at present. Indeed, 
I would urge that we are in a better one. We 
shall show the world that we have some feelings 
of mercy. We shall show the mutineers that 
their condition is not altogether desperate.” 

To Lord Dalhousie, watching from his sick- 
chamber far away, he wrote (June 16) to 
the like effect, adding a wish that there were 
at the head of affairs in India a “ man with 
iaal vigour and promptitude—a man who 
oan see what ia to be done, and, seeing it, 
will have his own way.” To Lord Stanley 
(the new President, and afterwards Secretary, 
for India), on the same date— 

“ Setting aside all considerations of mercy and 
humanity, we have not the means of enforcing 
such a policy [as that of the extermination- 
ists]. . . . When we advanced on Lucknow 
... we should have offered terms to all but 
the oold-blooded murderers. ... We have 
missed a good opportunity, and have thereby 
aggravated our difficulties.” 

Not less distinct and decided was his 
opposition to those (his friend Edwardes 
heading them) who saw in the success of 
British arms a means of forcing British 
religion and Social institutions on the people. 
A firm and simple Puritan conviction was, no 
doubt, at the very root of Lawrence's manly 
and faithful, if somewhat untutored, mind. 
But he would not do evil that good might 
come. “ The whole question seems to me,” 
he wrote in July, 

“ to resolve itself into what is the just interpre¬ 
tation of the term ‘ toleration.’ I consider that 
it means ‘ forbearance ’—that is to say, that we 
are to bear with, and not to persecute, mankind 
for their religious opinions.” 

Further, 

“ eo far as the native religions are concerned, 
education should be purely and entirely secular. 

. . . We have permitted to the conquered the 
use of their looal laws . . . and must continue 
to do so. ... If we, by legal force, interdict 
things on the ground that they are not Christian, 
we oeme to enforcing Christianity by secular 
means. . . . But, on oloeer consideration, it 


will be found that such measures are not en¬ 
joined by Christianity, but are contrary to its 
spirit. . . . Christian things done in a Christian 
way will never alienate the heathen. . . . It is 
when unchristian things are done in the name 
of Christianity, or when Christian things are 
done in an unchristian way, that mischief and 
danger are occasioned.” 

Utterances of this sort—and many more 
might be quoted—were enforced in action, 
wherever possible, as long as Lawrence was 
in power. They have been dwelt upon here 
because they are idiosyncratic; they show 
the peculiar strength of the man, and that his 
self-reliant originality was as great in thought 
as it was conspicuous in his resolute conduct. 
They also show that interfusing of moral con¬ 
siderations into politics which makes the high- 
water mark of statesmanship. 

No portrait is complete without shadows ; 
but those of Lawrence’s portrait are both rare 
and slender. It was thought, especially 
while he was Viceroy, that he was too 
indifferent to appearances, that he was want¬ 
ing in mental freedom and enlightenment, 
and that he pushed frugality to the verge of 
parsimony. There was no sufficient justifica¬ 
tion for such faults in his antecedents. His 
brother Henry, born and bred in similar 
circumstances, was the very type of a courteous 
and blameless cavalier ; he studied with suc¬ 
cess in middle life to make up for any want 
of early culture that may have attended his 
education; and he has left behind him not 
ODly the memory of his pure life and noble 
exploits, but a good work of fiction and an 
excellent collection of essays from his con¬ 
tributions to the Calcutta Review. Yet, 
when we think of John’s long term of obscure 
labour in the solitudes of the jungle and the 
dull cutchery—with uncertain prospects, lack 
of “ interest ” and of the arts by which chiefly 
men rise in such professions as his, and with 
a family to be provided for out of what, for a 
long time, were but scanty resources—we can 
see how such faults as he had might be 
developed, and wonder only that they were 
not worse. 

Mr. Bosworth Smith’s work has evidently 
been a labour of love. Intimately acquainted 
with his hero in the last years, he has dealt 
with him in that spirit of affectionate admira¬ 
tion without which biographical tasks should 
hardly ever be undertaken. And he has 
given us a book which, while satisfactory to 
experts, cannot fail to prove attractive and 
enjoyable to those many readers who, 
without caring for the details of an obscure 
subject and a remote country, are yet sensible 
of the merits of a great man, whatever may 
be the scene of his exertions. 

H. Q-. Keene. 


THE NEW THOSE TRANSLATION OF THE ILIAD. 

The Iliad of Homer. Done into English 
Prose by Andrew Lang, Walter Leaf, and 
Ernest Myers. (Macmillan.) 

When the present Prof. Butcher and Mr. 
Lang published their joint prose version of 
the Odyssey some four years ago, the first 
feeling, it may be assumed, on the part of 
intelligent readers, was admiration ; the next 
was a disposition to ask two questions :—(1) 
How would the same treatment suit the 


Iliad ? (2) How did the two translators manage 
their collaboration ? how is a translation b? 
two hands welded into such an indivisible 
unity of style ? In the present publication, 
the first of these questions is directly set at 
rest; on the second, the translators have 
courteously thrown as much light as they 
can ; still leaving us to marvel how they did 
it, they have revealed exactly what they did. 
The first nine books are translated by Mr. 
Leaf, the next seven by Mr. Lang, the remain¬ 
ing eight by Mr. Myers. The whole has been 
revised by all three translators. 

It is possible, I think, with this informa¬ 
tion, to detect some very slight differences in 
their respective shares of the work. Mr. 
Leaf, with the honourable characteristic of 
his university, appears a little more anxiously 
accurate about the fainter shades of meaning 
discoverable in a particle or a tense. I fancy! 
too, that his style ia a little more laboured in 
its (usually successful) pursuit of effectiveness. 
Mr. Lang, as ever, delights us with a 
beautiful facility, with what Mr. Buskin, if 
I mistake not, has somewhere called “ an on- 
tormented serenity of ease.” Excellent as 
they are, it is not hard to lay down a book 
rendered by Mr. Leaf, or by Mr. Myers, in 
the middle ; it is hard to lay down one of 
-Mr. Lang’s. Mr. Myers appears not to bsve 
shaken off a slight stiffness of style, not un¬ 
suited to his version of Pindar, but, in the 
case of Homer, rather emphasising the in¬ 
evitable defect of any prose version—viz., its 
inadequacy to represent the speed of the 
Iliad. Yet, when all is said, I must frankly 
admit my uncertainty whether, without the 
information afforded us by the translators, 
these diversities would be discoverable at all. 

The general equality of the translation is as 
remarkable as its merit. A selection of notable 
and familiar passages will illustrate this. 
Mr. Leaf shall tell us bow Diomedes and 
the Danaans went forth to battle (book iv., 
11. 410-36, p. 77) :— 

“He spake and leapt in his armour from tbs 
ohariot to earth, and terribly rang the bronzs 
upon the chieftain’s breast as he moved; thereat 
might fear have come even upon one stout¬ 
hearted. As when on the echoing beach the 
sea-wave lifteth up itself in close array before 
the driving of the west wind; out on the deep 
doth it first raise its head, and then breaketi 
upon the land and belloweth aloud and goetb 
with arching crest about the promontories, and 
speweth the foaming brine afar; even so in 
close array moved the battalions of the Danuns 
without pause to battle. Each captain gave 
his men the word, and the rest went silently; 
thou wouldst not deem that all the great host 
following them had any voice within their 
hearts; in silence feared they their captains. 
On every man glittered the pictured armour 
wherewith they went clad. But for the Trojans, 
like sheep beyond number that stand in the 
courtyard of a man of great substance, to ba 
milked of their white milk, and bleat without 
ceasing to hear their lambs’ cry, even so arose 
the clamour of the Trojans through the wide 
host.” 

Mr. Lang shall relate to us how Hector, 
son of Priam, was the first to leap within the 
wall of the Achaians (book xii., 11. 451—66, 
p. 244):— 

“ As when a shepherd lightly beareth the fleers 
of a ram, taking it in one hand, and little doth 
it burden him, so Hector lifted the stone, and 
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btre it straight against the doors that closely 
guajrded the stubborn-set portals, double gates 
aD& tall, and two cross bars held them within, 
and one bolt fastened them. And he came, 
and. stood hard by. and firmly planted himself, 
and. smote them in the midst, setting his legs 
weLL apart, that his oast might lack no strength. 
And he brake both the hinges, and the stone 
fell within by reason of its weight, and the 
gates* rang loud around, and the bars held not, 
and. the doors burst this way and that beneath 
the rush of the stone. Then glorious Hector 
leagued in, with face like the sudden night, 
shilling in wondrous mail that was dad about 
his body, and with two spears in his hands. 
No man that met him could hare held him 
bacfc when once he leaped within the gates; 
come hut the gods, and his eyes shone with 
ire—*’ 


Mr. Myers shall show us how (in the fine lines 
of is own prefatory sonnet)— 

“ TTuc form of great Achilles, high and clear, 
Stands forth in arms, wielding the Pelian spear” 


(book xix., 11. 357-80, p. 396) ;— 

"Ass when thick snow-flakes flutter down from 
Zeixe, chill beneath the blast of Boreas bom in 
the upper air, so thick from the Bhips streamed 
forth bright glittering helms and bossy shields, 
strong plated cuirasses and ashen spears. And 
the sheen thereof went up to heaven, and all the 
earth around laughed in the flash of bronze, 
tni there went a sound beneath the feet of the 
men, and in the midst of them noble Achilles 
harnessed him. . . First on his legs he set the 
fair greaves fitted with silver ankle-pieces, and 
next he donned the onirass about his breast 
Then round his shoulders he slung the bronze 
sword silver-atndded; then, lastly, he took the 
great and strong shield, and its brightness shone 
afar off as the moon’s. Or, as when over the 
sea, there appeareth to sailors the brightness of 
a burning fire, and it bumeth on high among 
the mountains in some lonely steadings—then 
storm blasts bear them off unwilling over the 
sea, the home of fishes, afar from them they 
lore:—so from Achilles’ goodly and graven 
shield the brightness thereof shot np toward 
heaven.” 


Whatever judgment be passed upon these 
' passages (my own would be that, in prose at 
*nj rate, the thing hardly admits of being 
done better), it will not be denied that they 
are strikingly equal and alike. The secret 
of such successful co-operation would be well 
worth knowing. I believe that something 
more than care and good scholarship have been 
concerned—viz., the flash of genius or insight 
which showed Messrs. Butcher and Lang, one 
or both of them, in their Odyssey, what was 
“8 true prose style for translating Homer, 
^holars like Messrs. Leaf and Myers have 
“***1 able to assimilate and utilise a real 
‘f^overy, not merely to imitate a given style, 
hat that style is, I have endeavoured to 
*"ow by the above extracts. I am aware that 
’. ** commonly said, even in well-informed 
SSH to be the pseudo-arohaic; to deal in 
^^and remote English words, use vain 
■yF^stitions, and present Homer as a “ king of 
nod patches.” With all submission, 

, relieve this view must either have been 
^*ned a priori, or upon some limited and 
,Fortunate selection of passages. The style 
| *»f lucid purity and simplicity throughout; 

could not find a dozen passages in the 
jjTjHey, I cannot find half-a-dozen in the 
ij^iwhere an explanation (as far as vocabu- 
is concerned) could be needed by any 
'-exigent reader. As an exception, one 


might perhaps name the rendering of “ plrpi) ” 
by “ taslet ” in Mr. Leaf’s portion (II. iv.), 
for which a note has rightly been judged 
necessary. 

It is consistent, nevertheless, with the 
above views of the absolute merit of the 
translation, to recognise in it a proof that 
the Iliad is much less adapted than the 
Odyssey to this prose treatment. One does 
not much mind how slow and deliberate the 
description of Odysseus’ legendary voyage 
may be ; but the delight of battle “ on the 
ringing plains of windy Troy ” rebels against 
the limitations of this slowly, smoothly gliding 
prose. It does not lack spirit or grandeur, 
it does lack speed. By the side of the 
original, it seems like the Persian beside the 
Grecian steed in Atossa’s vision— 

T? iuiv rj}8' iwvpyovro <rro\rj 
i iv Tivlauri r tlx*v tttapKTOv arri^a, 

i) $’ i<r<t>i$a£t. 

However, it is not necessary to dwell on an 
imperfection frankly allowed in the Preface 
(p. ix.) to the Odyssey translation, unless for 
one reason. These prose translations amply 
justify themselves by their beauty, and there 
is an end of the matter; but one additional 
defence pleaded by Messrs. Butcher and Lang 
—viz., that no verse translation can be final, 
aa each successive age wishes to see its own 
poetic tastes represented in a translation of 
Homer—seems to be disputable, to say the 
least. Must all ages fail in recognising the 
beauty of Homer transmuted into simple and 
direct English verse, unless it be tagged 
with contemporary conceits ? Does anyone 
clamour, in a literary sense, for a revision 
of Isaiah? or, except Benjamin Franklin, for 
a new translation of the Book of Job, in 
which “ Doth Job fear God for nought ? ” is 
reformed into “Does your Majesty imagine 
that Job’s good conduct is the effect of mere 
personal attachment and affection?” The 
generations differ about poetry, no doubt; 
but do they differ about Homer, to the extent 
at least of prohibiting a verse rendering by 
a master-hand, which should be as final as the 
Bible? In truth, the often-attempted task 
has never been completed by anyone of really 
first-rate ability, except Chapman and Pope; 
and both lacked the arch-qualifio&tion—sim¬ 
plicity. 

A few trivial blots, on the surface of a 
work nobly fair, may be usefully noted. In 
book xii., pp. 234-35, it has escaped the 
vigilant eyes, both of Mr. Lang and Mr. 
Baper, that the same hero appears, on opposite 
pages, as Polypoites and Polypoetes; in book 
xi., 1. 370, Tydeus has been substituted for his 
more famous son. In the same book, L176, it 
is hard to avoid a sensation of discomfort at 
the word selected by Mr. Lang for render¬ 
ing eyKara. It has been vulgarised—I had 
almost said brutalised—though the authority 
for it be ample. Hard by, in 1. 147, should 
not “ tossed him like a ball ” be “ tossed his 
head” —severed in the previous line—“like 
a ball ” ? In book iv., 1. 52, p. 65, we have 
“ Mykenai,” in xi., 1.46, p. 203, "Mykene 
an unfortunate result, perhaps, of the “ elas¬ 
ticity ” claimed in the Preface. KptWas is a 
puzzling word, no doubt (xii., 1. 250, &c.), but 
“ machicolation ” sounds too technical to be 
Homeric. “ Put it to him gently,” for 
viroOtotiai, sound* rather conventional. I 


dare say the list of such small defeots 
could be extended; considering the nature 
of the work, they are wonderfully few. 
The notes—those purely scholastic by 
Mr. Leaf, those arohaeologioal chiefly by 
Mr. Lang—will be found not only use¬ 
ful, but extremely pithy and interesting— 
that on “Homeric Mythology” (pp. 512-14) 
particularly so. That on Xaivov catro xiribrn 
(p. 508) seems ill-oompacted : the parallels 
are disowned, and then quoted as if apposite. 
For the original expression, a curious parallel 
may be found in Scott’s Black Dwarf, chap.ii. 
When the witch and her attendant geese are 
petrified to a cairn and boulders by the foul 
fiend, on account of the witch’s unlucky 
adjuration, her last words are—“long hast 
thou promised me o grey gown, and now am 
I getting one that will last for ever." Mr. 
Lang, at any rate, could tell us if this be a 
real Border legend and Border phrase, or a 
reminiscence by Scott of Homer’s expression. 

Lastly, of two excellent sonnets, one by 
Mr. Lang, the other by Mr. Myers, that are 
prefixed to the translation, readers of the 
Acadeut will, I am sure, greet the former 
with applause:— 

“ The sacred soil of Hios is rent 

With shaft and pit; foiled waters Wander slow 
Through plains where Simois and Scamander went 
To war with gods and heroes long ago. 

Not yet to dark Cassandra lying low 
In rich Mycenae do the Fates relent; 

The bones of Agamemnon are a show, 

And ruined is his royal monument. 

The dust and awful treasures of the dead 
Hath learning scattered wide; but vainly thee, 
Homer, she meteth with her Lesbian lead, 

And strives to rend thy songs, too blind is she 
To know the crown on thine immortal head 
Of indivisible supremacy.” 

So vanish, “like ghosts from an enchanter 
fleeing,” Wolff, and Mr. Grote, and the 
Chorizontes, and all the rest of them, before 
the wand of Mr. Lang’s enthusiasm I “ Wolff’s 
an Atheist 1 ” he exclaims, with Aurora 
Leigh. Such, at all events, is the right 
temper for translating Homer. Yet—if it be 
not a “counter-check quarrelsome’’—have 
not Mr. Lang and his coadjutors supplied a 
new argument to the champions of a multi¬ 
plicity of Homers ? Here is an Iliad, written 
by three persons of whose separate individu¬ 
alities there is (in this generation) no sort of 
question, and yet their portions of the work 
are of indistinguishable merit 2 

E. D. A. Mobshead. 


Four Years of Irish History, 1845-49 : a 
Sequel to “ Young Ireland.” By Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy. (Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin & Co.) 

Thbee years ago Sir C. Gavan Duffy wrote a 
remarkable book, one chapter of which, “ A 
Bird’s-eye View of Irish History,” has been 
separately published. His larger experience 
of mankind since he went to another hemi¬ 
sphere, the responsibilities of political life, and 
much subsequent leisure for reflection gave 
him a right to be heard. Like the Bourbons, 
he had learned nothing and forgotten nothing 
in the quarter-of-a-oentury during whioh 
he was associated with Englishmen as their 
colleague or competitor; but, unlike the 
Bourbons, he bad shown in Australia a sober 
temperance, a political wisdom, which had 
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deservedly won him the highest honour. 
That such a man’s views about his own 
country had not changed was significant; and 
when, in the Preface to Young Ireland, he 
put before “the common-sense of the best 
kind of English readers ’’ the problem of a 
whole people who have no confidence in the 
equity of their government, no one with any 
claim, I do not say to statesmanship, but to 
ordinary concern for the United Kingdom 
could afford to ignore it. 

Sir C. Duffy, in his former volume, sketched 
O’Connell’s later work—how he raised the 
cry of Repeal ten years too late, how his 
sacrificing Ireland to "Whig convenience, his 
supposed nepotism, his manifest vacillation, 
disgusted his more consistent followers. He 
also gave, with all the sympathy of one of its 
chief leaders, a full account of the growth 
and work of the Young Ireland party up to 
the death of Thomas Davis. With Davis the 
party might well be thought to have died; 
but the present volume describes it “ reform¬ 
ing under fire ’’ (the strong opposition, that 
is, of John O’Connell, for the father’s career 
virtually closed with his imprisonment), and, 
guided by such widely different men as iSmith 
O’Brien and vitriol-throwing Mitchell, talking 
so much of physical force that at last an 
appeal to arms (though evidently foredoomed 
to failure) was felt to be the only honourable 
course. It is a thankless task; but the 
historian must face it. The thousands who 
last autumn gathered round the O’Connell 
statue were right in accepting the great 
man’s career as a whole. The student who 
has to account for failures which unthink¬ 
ing people have called contemptible must 
not shrink from pointing out how much 
grander O’Connell would have been if, instead 
of preaching submission to fatal mismanage¬ 
ment, he had impeached Lords Russell and 
Palmerston of the high crime of starving a 
nation, and had bidden the clergy point out 
to their flocks that their first duty was to 
keep themselves and their families alive. 

It is round the sketches of the great famine 
that the chief interest of this book centres. 
Of the other parts casual readers will take less 
account. They may even think of the Young 
Ireland leaders as in the main a set of scatter¬ 
brained newspaper editors, forgetting what a 
set of newspaper editors, out of sympathy 
with the bulk of the people, did in France in 
1830 and again in 1848. Young Ireland 
failed because the peasants of that generation 
were not heartily with them ; this is evident 
on the very surface of Sir Charles’s book. 
Here and there their speakers were almost 
torn in pieces by the mob. Even in Dublin, 
among whose artisans lay their main strength, 
they were maltreated as they walked back 
from their meeting. Smith O’Brien thought 
of himself in connexion with La Rocbe- 
jaquelein; but Ireland was not as La Vendee. 
Many a Limerick and Tipperary man would, 
individually, have died for him because of his 
name and lineage; but Father Kenyon was 
right when, excusing what the others called 
his defection, he spoke of the rising as “a 
bootless struggle.” Most readers know the 
result of what no one who looks beyond the 
immediate surroundings can call abortive. 
It taught Ireland two things—first, that the 
Young Ireland plan was a wrong one (that 


the Fenians never accepted this lesson shows 
their ignorance of the country from which 
they had been exiled); next, that she might 
trust the honesty, if not the worldly wisdom, 
of her leaders. These men, so wholly in¬ 
effective, were (as the Morning Chronicle said) 

“ neither mean nor false nor cowardly. There 
was not a conspicuous man among them who 
did not deliberately set his life upon the cast, 
and throw for a successful revolution or the 
gallows.” 

Here surely is a lesson for the future. 
There were no assassinations in 1848. The 
cause is hindered, not set forward, by con¬ 
duct from which every one of them, from 
Smith O’Brien to Stevens, would have 
shrunk with horror. It is another hopeful 
sign that, despite all discouragement, true¬ 
hearted men still cling to the maxim, 

“ Force is not a remedy.” No longer is 
Ireland alone excluded from the sympathy 
and allowance which Liberals have always 
been ready to show to Poles and Italians 
aDd Bulgarians. It is felt at last that up to 
1832 and later English rule in Ireland was 
not less alien than Austrian rule in Milan; 
it is felt, too, that even sound remedies 
do not set everything right at once; the 
storm of yesterday is seen in the ground-swell 
of to-day. True sympathy of this kind is 
sure to be increased by reading Sir C. Duffy’s 
book. 

Above all, none of his readers will hence¬ 
forth be able to cling to the notion that 
Ireland owes England an immense debt of 
gratitude for having fed her during the 
great famine. The shameful story of doc¬ 
trinaire neglect has never before been so 
forcibly told. The calmness with which Sir 
Charles writes, and in which it is difficult 
to follow him, gives point to the horrors he 
details. When we remember that the same 
famine fell on Prussia, on Belgium, on all 
potato-growing lands in Europe, but that not a 
soul died of hunger in any one of them, because 
their Governments did what the British 
Government, fully warned, declined to do— 
close the ports and make granaries—we need not 
wonder at anything Young Ireland attempted. 
Private liberality did well, though “the 
whole amount contributed in the first year of 
the famine fell short of that sent from Australia 
alone for the famine of ’79; ” but it ohiefly 
enriched the Mark Lane speculators. I wish 
Sir Charles's famine chapters, with a few facts 
from Vere Foster about the middle passage, 
could be printed in a cheap form and spread not 
only among English artisans, but also among 
the English peasants who will soon take part 
in law-making, and among the clergy and 
ministers of religion, who are usually more 
ignorant on the subject than the working-man. 
The self-complacency with which the English 
people always refer to the fact that, when 
“ Brother Pats ” were dying by thousands, 
they had a few collections in churches and 
Oxford and Cambridge gave £4,000 is only 
equalled by the imbecility which presided 
over all the arrangements (of course we 
except the Quakers with their personally 
distributed £48,000). In the name of 
common-sense, what have we to be grateful 
for ? The Government, cynically calculating 
the inevitable (?) deaths at two millions, 
sternly refused to use war-ships for grain 


transport. They were unsuitable, said red- 
tape ; besides (added Lord J. Bussell), it 
would be unfair to individual enterpriie. 
At the very time, two American war-ships 
(one of them a British prize) were on their 
way to Ireland laden with food supplies, by 
which quite three-fifths of the cost was saved. 
More pitiable than even the doctrinaire hard¬ 
ness was the waste on worse than unproductive 
works. Hudson, the railway king, begged 
to be allowed to take the Irish railways in 
hand, and to employ the people in extending 
them. No. The one idea was tearing up 
existing roads and laying them down again, 
often where they were not wanted. There 
are darker traits in the background. No 
wonder the poor Donegal and Mayo people 
dread the workhouses when they remember 
that during the old famine the mortality 
in those places was one in six. Can we be 
surprised that men like Smith O’Brien, to 
whom patriotism was a religion, lost their 
heads and went in for any plan, no matter 
how wild, which should give them the power 
to remedy such fearful mismanagement ? 

Henby Stuabt Fagan. 


I>I.TTMMEB’S 8CHOOL EDITION OF ST. JOHN 

“Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools.” 

The Gospel according to St. John. By the 

Rev. A.Plummer. (Cambridge: University 

Press.) 

This is an excellent edition of St. John’s 
Gospel which the Rev. A. Plummer has con¬ 
tributed to the “Cambridge Greek Testa¬ 
ment for Schools.” The text is based on the 
editions of Tischendorf and Tregelles, Stephens 
and Lachmann being admitted as umpires, 
and account being also taken of N, which was 
discovered too late to be used by Tregelles 
in this gospel except in the last chapter. 
It is, therefore, not identical but in close 
correspondence with the latest great critical 
edition—that of Drs. Westcott and Hort 
The text is preceded by an Introduction in 
nine chapters, and followed by notes, appen¬ 
dices, indices, and maps. The map of 
Palestine might have been made to agree 
with the text, but does not. Bethabaia is 
marked at its supposed site, but not 
“Bethania beyond Jordan;" and Neapolia« 
bracketed with Sychar, though the note 
adopts the view that Sychar is a different 
place from Sychem or Shechem. The notes, 
it may be, contain some special pleading; 
they certainly contain statements from which 
it is possible to dissent, and arguments which 
are by no means conclusive; but they we 
generally clear and to the purpose, they 
direct attention to the important points, and 
they supply the information which is most 
likely to be needed. 

« The Fourth Gospel,” says Dr. Plummer, 
“ is the battle-field of the New Testament, as 
the Book of Daniel is of the Old; the genuine¬ 
ness of both will probably always remain » 
matter of controversy.” If so, it would 
clearly be a folly for me, in the short spaoe at 
my disposal now. to attempt any refutation 
of the views put forward in this edition, how¬ 
ever widely I may differ from them. Dr. 
Plummer has stated with great fairness, and 
perhaps as fully as was possible within the 
modest compass of a school edition, the objec- 
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s fan, to the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel; 
•i ind he has stated also with equal fairness what 
c j, 6 considers to be the sufficient answers to 
T these objections. If, in his notes, he presses 
the points which, in his judgment, make for 
th e /ohannine authorship, no fault can be 
r > found with him, so long as he puts upon 
:■ them no greater strain than they are qualified 
? to bear; but there are times when, taking 
the authenticity for granted, he writes as if the 
only question could be one of historical eredi- 
s bility. This is the case, for example, with 
£ the note on the cleansing of the Temple. It 
r jg difficult. Dr. Plummer says, “ to see what is 
gained by the identification ” of this cleansing 
; with that described by the Synoptists as 

- taking place at the dose of Christ’s ministry. 
■: “If they are the same event, either St. John 
: or the Synoptists have made a gross blunder 
: iu chronology.” Now, those who reject the 
: Fourth Gospd do not believe that the 

author made a chronological blunder. They 
believe that he designedly transformed 
:: traditional history in order to adapt it to 
z bie own subjective conception of the character 
and career of the Messiah. And this is a 
view of the gospel of which Dr. Plummer 
teems to have no appreciation, or, at any 
rate, with which he does not adequately deal. 
■: It is, however, satisfactory to find that, with 
regard to the Last Supper and the day of 
;. the Crucifixion, he frankly recognises the 
contradiction between St. John and the 
: Synoptists, and resorts to none of those forced 
, attempts at reconciliation which have found 
favour with other commentators. Here he 
~ maintains that John, as an eye-witness of the 
scene he describes, must be right. This is 
t certainly the most reasonable view on the 
. supposition that the Fourth Gospd was written 
by an apostle, and that it was intended by 
him to be a matter-of-fact record of events 
which he actually witnessed. This, however, 
1 must venture to think, is as far as possible 
j fh» being its real character; and, for my own 
r. pvt, I cannot doubt that the synoptical 
account is the correct one. 

A commentary on the Gospel of St. John 
which should be entirely free from theological 
bias is, perhaps, hardly to be looked for in 
this world; but the student who provides 
. himself with this one will be fairly equipped 
for his work, though, unless he has made up 
bis mind beforehand at what conclusions he 

- wishes to arrive, he will, of course, not neglect 
such works as Supernatural Religion or Dr. 
Davidson's Introduction to the Hew Testa- 
wot t on the other side. 

Bobebt B. Dbummond. 


tbiabte’s two books our bimini. 

: Ki Chmdottiere au XV C Siecle: Etudes sur 
f les Lettres et les Arts a la Cour des 
Malatesta. Par Charles Yriarte. 

•: Franfoite de Rimini, dans la legende et 
dans VHistoire. Par Charles Yriarte. 

(Paris: Rothschild.) 

^-Ybiabte is well known as a populariser 
Italian history. He has a happy knack of 
i being sufficiently learned without being learned 
■ overmuch. He gives bis readers the results of 
' S’ 00 * 1 investigation, but go takes them into his 


confidence that the ardour of research becomes 
contagious, and no one feels exhausted by being 
asked to share in a process which is unravelled 
with charming simplicity and enthusiasm. 
M. Yriarte does net trouble us with pithy 
remarks or closely considered condensations, 
which have to be unpacked before they 
beoome intelligible. He requires a large 
canvas, and permits us to remark every 
stroke of his brush. We learn much without 
feeling exhausted, and it is, perhaps, un¬ 
grateful to ask if we could not have learned 
it in fewer pages. 

In selecting Rimini as his subject, M. 
Yriarte has been fortunate. His method 
is more satisfactory when he deals with 
a definite phase of history than when 
be attempts a more ambitious flight. 
Rimini is more manageable than Florence or 
Venice, and M. Yriarte has succeeded ad¬ 
mirably in telling us about it just what we 
want to know. The interest of mediaeval 
Rimini centres round the church of San 
Francesco, its builder, Sigismondo Malatesta, 
and its architect, Leo Battista Alberti. 
About the Malatesta family M. Yriarte has 
given us such details as are likely to be of 
interest, and with Sigismondo he has dealt 
fully. Round him he has grouped much 
interesting information concerning the life 
of a condoitiere general in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. He has enabled us to understand 
better the curious mixture of savagery and 
statesmanship, of reckless immorality and 
intellectual culture, which characterised the 
Italian prince of the Renaissance. In the 
polities of Italy no one was more treacherous 
or more brutal than Sigismondo Malatesta; 
yet he governed Rimini well, and his people 
looked up to him as a just and merciful ruler. 
For motives of policy he married two wives ; 
yet he sighed as a lover at the feet of a lady 
of Rimini, Isotta degli Atti, and composed 
sonnets in her honour, while he sought his 
wives elsewhere. He warred against the 
Church, and was regarded as the enemy of God 
and man; yet he honoured his ancestors and 
glorified himself by building one of the most 
remarkable churches in Italy. The absence 
of all moral restraint enabled him to lead 
a double life without any sense of incongruity. 
His career, which was not very important 
in itself, enables us to understand many of 
the psychological problems which perplex a 
student of Italian morals. 

It is not, however, the inner life of an 
Italian that is the subject of M. Yriarte’s 
pages. He deals with the outward aspect of 
things, with Rimini and its church. The 
important part of his book is its explanation 
of the curious ornamentation of the “ Tempio 
Malatestiano,” and its suggestions about the 
artists employed ou the work. The splendid, 
but unfinished, facade of Leo Battista Alberti, 
modelled on the severe proportions of the 
arch of Augustus which spans the Via 
Aemilia, forms a strange entrance to a build¬ 
ing remarkable for its luxuriant decoration. 
Even at the time when the church was built, 
it was regarded as a “ pagan temple, more fit 
for unbelievers than for Christiana.” The 
armorial bearings of the Malatesta, the 
monogram of Sigismondo and Isotta, groups 
of cupids and secular allegories, meet the eye 
at every turn, Christian symbolism is 


entirely eschewed; the pride of life is every¬ 
where prominent. All is for the glorification 
of the Malatesta, of Sigismondo and of Isotta. 
Even when this has been admitted, the 
principle that dictated the subjects of the 
sculptured reliefs which clothe the pillars is 
still enigmatical. M. Yriarte has made a 
happy suggestion which goes far to solve the 
puzzle. He refers to a canzone of Sigismondo 
in honour of Isotta, which invokes planets, 
animals, even musical instruments, to come 
to the aid of the lover’s suit. M. Yriarte 
suggests that this canzone has supplied the 
motive to much of the decoration of the 
church. The suggestion is a luminous one; 
at all events, it explains much that is otherwise 
unintelligible. If we accept it as possible, we 
have a most striking illustration of the entire 
decay of religious feeling in Italy. The 
decorators of a church actually work out in 
marble the imagery of a love-song addressed 
by a prince to his mistress. 

The other point on which M. Yriarte has 
much to say is the authorship of the deco¬ 
rative work, beautiful in itself, and executed 
with a grace and freedom that carry our 
thoughts at once to the reliefs of Donatello and 
Luca della Robbia at Florence. There is little 
positive evidence to help in tbe discovery of 
the artists ; but M. Yriarte has done much to 
show that Agostino di Duccio, Pier Bernardo 
Ciuffagni, and a Florentine, Simone di Nani 
Ferrucci, were among the chief of the little 
band that worked under the directions of 
Matteo da Fasti. Another artist whom M. 
Yriarte thinks that he has discovered is more 
doubtful. On one of the reliefs M. Yriarte 
has found carved the words bpeba * indeo. 
He remarks that, if these words were taken 
as a Christian exhortation to “ hope in God," 
they would be the only Christian inscription 
in the church. He prefers to read them as 
an artist’s name, Sperandio, and identifies 
him with Sperandio Nieglioli, of whom all 
that is known is the fact that there was a 
man of that name, a Mantuan, grandfather 
of the famous medallist. This evidence is too 
slight even to found a probability. Still, M. 
Yriarte’s researches have been sufficient to 
give the church of Rimini a new interest in 
the history of Italian art, and to enable its 
treasures to be studied more profitably than 
before. The copious illustrations with which 
his book is furnished will enable his readers 
to gain a very fair knowledge of this excep¬ 
tional building without a pilgrimage to 
Rimini, though that is much to be recom¬ 
mended. 

We are sorry that we cannot say much in 
praise of M. Yriarte’s little book on Francesca 
da Rimini. He seems to have had a few notes to 
spare from his larger book, and his publisher 
probably thought that the subject of Francesca 
was of a nature to attract tbe Parisian public. 
Really, however, there is nothing in it to 
justify a book, scaroely enough to justify an 
article in a magazine. There is nothing to 
add to Dante’s account, except the facts, 
which we would prefer not to have known, 
that Paolo was married, and was thirty-four 
years old at the time of his death. The 
illustrations to this book—sketches by Ary 
Schefier and Ingres—indicate that it was 
written to suit them, and that it had no 
independent existence. M. Cbeiqhtojt. 
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NEW NOVELS. 

Only a Word. By Georg Ebers. Translated 
by Clara Bell. (Macmillan.) 

Bid me Discourge, and other Stories. By 
Mary Cecil Hay. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Rudder Grange. By F. R. Stockton. (Edin¬ 
burgh : Douglas.) 

Dust. By Julian Hawthorne. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

A Child of the Menhir. By Austin Clare. 
(Tinsley Bros.) 

Loyal Hearts. By Dorothea M. Corbould. 
(Remington.) 

In Only a Word Prof. Ebers clings to the 
same period as in his Burgomaster’s Wife; 
but the action varies more than in that book. 
The hero is born in the Black Forest, becomes 
a painter-pupil of Antonio Moro, wanders 
from Madrid to Venice, and from Venice to 
Madrid, quits painting for war, and fights at 
Lepanto and in the Low Countries, becomes 
a leader of mutinous Spanish troops there, 
&c. For so extensive an action, carried out 
as it is by a great number of personages, the 
canvas is, perhaps, a little confined. It is 
generally a mistake in an historical novel to 
introduce celebrated persons unless sufficient 
space can be allowed to bring in their known 
characteristics, or unless the novelist has the 
genius which Scott had of fitting them into 
corners without losing their individuality. 
We are not sure that Prof. Ebers has this 
genius. Philip the Second, Don Juan of 
Austria, Paolo Veronese, Titian, and several 
other famous men appear ; but, for the most 
part, their functions might very nearly as 
well be discharged by persons labelled “a 
king,” “ a general,” “ a distinguished painter.” 
However, the merits of the book exceed its 
defects. It is more lively than the Burgo¬ 
master's Wife, more interesting in action, and 
more successful in scenery. The earlier or 
Black Forest scenes seem to us to be much 
the best. Like its forerunner, from the hand 
of the same translator, the English version is 
excellently done. 

Miss Hay’s publishers have risked the 
wrath of many readers by giving on the 
hack of Bid me Discourse no sign that it 
is not a substantive three-volume novel. 
When the average novel-reader discovers that 
he, or rather she, has been treated in this way 
she is apt to be very wrath. There is the less 
usual peculiarity about Bid me Discourse 
that there is no discoverable table of contents 
in it; and we are therefore unable, without 
a laborious process of investigation, to say 
how many “other tales" there are. We 
should guess, however, that there are more 
than a dozen and less than a score. Those 
which we have read (for we do not pretend to 
have read them all, and the absence of the 
table of contents makes selection haphazard) 
are very fair ordinary magazine tales, such as 
might be expected from their author. The 
first and most ambitious gives one rather a 
curious impression, as if Miss Hay had begun 
intending to make a complete novel of it, 
and had then got tired of it or thought of 
something else. The characters at the 
beginning, especially the heroine, Mary 
Keveene, and the autobiographic Barbara, 
who tells the story, are muoh more elaborately 


sketched than is usual for a nouvelle of some 
two hundred pages; and the plot, which 
includes a murder and a wrongful accusation 
and sentence, is also somewhat heavy for its 
vehicle. This gives an air of awkwardness 
to the story which is rather to be regretted, 
inasmuch as it is far from destitute of 
interest. The male creatures generally are 
very feeble; indeed, so far as our memory 
serves us, Miss Hay’s male creatures often are. 
There is another tale, in which an actor 
creates much trouble in a deserving family by 
thoughtlessly forgetting to mention that he 
is an actor. Then the stories become shorter 
and more numerous, and the critic mind, 
unassisted by the unaccountably missing table 
of contents, mixes them up a little. 

Mr. Douglas has not been ill-advised in 
including in the pretty little series of 
American novels which he has now for some 
time been publishing Mr. Frank Stockton’s 
Rudder Change. We confess, without 
shame, to a previous ignorance of Mr. 
Frank Stockton, but we shall not be at 
all sorry to make acquaintance with him 
again. There is a perceptible strand in 
his yam of the peculiarly wearisome variety of 
methodical extravagance known as American 
humour—a popular misnomer specially hard 
on real American humorists, from Irving to 
Mr. Bret Harte. But it is slight, and the 
greater part of the book is really amusing. A 
youthful married couple are tired of “ board¬ 
ing,” and ambitious of a self-contained resi¬ 
dence to which their modest means will not 
reach. They accordingly select a cool barge 
which happens to be abandoned by the river¬ 
side, and set up their rest there, calling it 
Rudder Grange. Their adventures here with 
servants and lodgers, furniture and floods, are 
duly and very gravely related. One of the 
servants, Pomona, is an important character 
in the book, and laughable enough, though 
the weakness above noted is principally ap¬ 
parent in her. We have too much of her 
habit of reading penny dreadfuls aloud, syl¬ 
lable by syllable; and, when she comes to be 
married, there is a wedding trip in which the 
burlesque far exceeds the humour. For the 
most part, however, Mr. Stockton keeps tune 
and time very well, and his heroine, Euphemia, 
is, for an American heroine, extraordinarily 
agreeable. Rudder Grange the first having 
succumbed to the violence of the elements, a 
second Rudder Grange, of a less eccentric 
character, makes its appearance. It is in the 
country, and the great nuisance of American 
country life—tramps—makes its appearance 
likewise. Two episodes, one relating the 
adventures of Euphemia and her husband in a 
whimsical camping-out expedition at the 
distance of a few furlongs from their own 
house, and another telling of their installation 
in a deserted road-side inn—where, for fun, 
they keep the sign swinging and have to 
resort to strange devices to avoid entertaining 
miscellaneous travellers—deserve notice. Alto¬ 
gether, the book may be very well spoken 
of. It is not a masterpiece, and does not boast 
itself to be one, but it is a very amusing 
pastime. 

An amateur of criticism of the vaguer order 
could hardly find a better subject of enquiry 
than the question—“Why are Mr. Julian 


Hawthorne’s novels not better than they 
are ? ” We have neither time nor opportunity 
to embark on that sea; but the feeling which 
prompts the question is pretty sure to be 
experienced by most persons who read Butt. 

It is not that the book is bad; it is very far 
from that. The time—the end of George 
the Third’s reign—is fairly selected. There 
is plenty of adventure (the story opens with 
a coach accident and ends with a riot, passing 
through a murder and so forth as intermediate 
stations). It is written in more than passable 
style, and has considerable interest of the 
exciting kind. Nor—though here, as in some 
other cases, character has not proved to be 
Mr. Hawthorne’s strong point—are the 
characters uninteresting. The good heroine, 
Marion Lancaster, is very attractive, and the 
bad heroine, Perdita Desmoines, is attractive 
likewise. The nominal hero, though an 
“ illustrated poet ” who makes eleven hundred 
pounds and odd in the first few days’ issue of 
his book (let the minor bards of these days 
think of this, and, if they disbelieve Mr. Haw- 
thorne, go and look at the wonderful arithmet¬ 
ical results of poetry in the days of hot-pressed 
quartos), is not impressive. But his aged 
mentor and benefactor, Grantley alias Grant, 
is better; and there is an admirable old villain 
who is a baronet, a Jew, a descendant of one 
of those who escaped with plunder from the 
South-Sea bubble, a gambler, a murderer, and 
an excellent fellow generally. We feel that 
we cannot do Mr. Hawthorne more justice or ‘ 
better service than by mentioning these various 
things and persons. He need not hare 
introduced Thomas Moore in a semi-con¬ 
temptuous manner. There is no greater 
mistake than to speak contemptuously of 
Moore either as a man or as a writer. But . 
that is quite a detail; and, if we still are left 
wondering why Mr. J ulian Hawthorne’s booki |r 
are not better than they are, that is probably 
our fault. The novel-reader would be an . 
ungrateful person to complain if thsrewere . ; 
no worse books than Mr. Julian Hawthorne's. 

Mr. Austin Clare tells us that A Child of 
the Menhir is his first attempt at a novel, • 
and in a first attempt it is perhaps admissible 
that a novelist should not be startlingly 
original in his choice of subject. Certainly 
Brittany during the Revolutionary War has 
been the subject of a good many English 
novels, let alone French ones ; but no matter 
for that. The “Child of the Menhir"is a 
foundling picked up among the alignements - - 
of Carnac. His adventures and restoration . 1 
to his own people form the theme of the 
story. It is told not without narrative skill, 
and the various scenes—for Mr. Clare takes . 
his hero from Auray to Dinan, and from 
Carnac to St-Brieuc and Morlaix—are well 
sketched. The chief fault to find is that, with 
an over-conscientiousness not uncommon in 
such cases, Mr. Clare has worked in almost 
too much Breton lore, Breton language, 
and Breton local colour, which he has 
extracted from Emile Souvestre, the Bar- 
saz Breiz, and other sources. It is good, it . 
is excellent, to read up the subject; but the 
traces of the reading should not be pressed 
too evidently on the sometimes impatient 
reader’s sight. However, we have read worse 
instances Qf this natural and not unpardonable 
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fault than A Child of the Menhir. The hero, 
Christophe, is an unfortunate young nobleman 
of the right sort, and Genofa Comorre, his 
peasant love, is au agreeable damsel. 

When the author of Loyal Rearts is talking 
about the ways of young women in a village 
of the Isle of Wight, one is inclined to think 
favourably of her if only for knowing that the 
Isle of Wight does not consist exclusively of 
Ryde, Cowes, and Ventnor. We do not like 
so well her murders and her marriages ; and 
when she tries social satire the effect is 
deplorable. There is a dialogue between 
Lady Moneylove and the Duchess of Scandal- 
more, in the first volume, which is calculated 
to make the most good-natured critic not, 
indeed, angry, but exceedingly sad. Nor can 
we applaud the matrimonial discords and 
' reconciliations of the Earl and Countess of 
‘ Sylvestre. Does the modern British major 
say to himself, in the form of asseveration, 
“as I am a British officer,” when he is not 
speaking humorously ? We have known as 
many majors as an ordinary man of mould 
- may, but we never heard them talk like that 
except for yabz, as Charlemagne’s peers would 
have put it. The central event of the book— 
one of those irritating murders which are no 
' murders, or, at least, not the murders they 
are thought, and which delight a certain class 
r of novelists—delights us not, and all the less 
' because it gives occasion for much bad 
: crowner’s-quest law, and the mention of a 
’’ sketch of a racehorse for which somebody 
“offered five hundred.” But the book is 
: J fresh and not unhealthy, and here and there 
: shows some narrative power. As for its being 
1 improbable, that is comparatively unim- 
: portant. George Saintsbury. 


;; SOME BOOKS ABOUT SPAIN. 

,.r Aakar: Extracts from a Journal in Spain in 
1M-82. By E. 0. Hope-Edwardes. (Bentley.) 
Tha book is a pleasing narrative of a winter 
I *P«ii in Spain, chiefly at Valencia, on account 
1 of &n invalid. If there is nothing very new in 
it, it shows how agreeable a foreign soj ourn may 
f>e made by a kindly and intelligent interest 
f 1 to the native society and literature, in place of 
that silly and arrogant contempt with which the 
ordinary British tourist too often regards both. 
, At Valencia our authoress had time to make 
, a little real acquaintance with Spanish litera¬ 
ture, and with some sides of Spanish life. She 
■ endeavoured to cultivate kindly relations 

- with all Spanish ladies with whom she came 
m contact, and, as is almost always the case, 

- vss met with at least equal kindness and 
g fourtesy. She was, moreover, exceptionally 
... “ a ppy in the teachers and professors whom 
' found at Valencia, and certainly she has 
1 proved herself an apt pupil. The forgotten 
' ?'iginal of the lines, pp. 102, 103, will be found 
» m Jornada I. of Calderon’s A seereto agravio, 
•* ^enganza, vol. i., p. 477, of Keil’s 
i Mitioa. We congratulate Miss Hope-Edwardes 
( 1 ? J® her translation. We are a little surprised 
ji ®h« did not make acquaintance with two 

other Valencian writers besides Juan Valera— 
Hartzenbusch and Josd Selgas. The 
i - novels of the latter, though less powerful than 
» those of Valera, would, we think, be more 
S- P !) P a l»r in an English translation, as he deals 
); ! loss with risky situations. In her analysis of 
'ji .v? 1 * 4 Kmenez she omits what seems to us the 
^ metinest touch:_ 

4 ®° a h'Uis never forgot, in the midst of his 

t 


happiness, the lowering of his ideal. . . . There 
were moments whim his present life seemed vulgar, 
seliish, and prosaic in comparison with the life of 
self-sacrifice and of spiritual devotion to which 
he had felt himself called in his youth.” 

It is passages like this which distinguish 
Valera from the vulgar novelist who concludes 
all with a happy marriage. It is hardly fair 
to treat Fernan (Jabillero (p. 97) as a foreigner 
in Spanish literature ; hor father, J. B ihl de 
Faber, had won his spurs already, and his 
admission to the Beal Academia marked the 
definite triumph of the romantic over the 
classical school in Spain. 

The Amusing Adventures of Guzman of 
Alfaraque : a Spanish Novel. By Mateo 
Aleman. Translated by Edward Lowdell. With 
Engravings. (Vizetellv.) Mr. Lowdell, as may 
be seen by the above title, does not inform his 
readers from whnt language he has translated 
this novel; but tho term “ Alfaraque,” instead 
of the Spanish “ Alfarache,” may suffice to put 
some upon the right scent. Tho present trans¬ 
lation is mado eutiroly from, the Guzman de 
Alfaraque of Lesage, which work is usually 
classed by bibliographers among the imitations 
of, rather than the translations from, the Spauish. 
Lesage, as he owns in his Preface, took the 
greater part of his version from one made into 
French by a M. Bremont, in Holland. Bremont 
not only omitted parts of his original, but made 
additions of his own. Lesage, again, omits 
much of Bremont, adopts some of his addi¬ 
tions, and restores a few omissions. The pre¬ 
sent translation is thus taken at third-hand 
from the original Spanish. Even in the 
original, Guzman de Al/araehe cannot rank as 
the best of Spanish picaresque literature. It is 
inferior to the first part of Lazarillo de Tonnes, 
nor has it a peculiar place in literature at all 
like that of La Cedestina ; and, as a French work, 
it is far surpassed by its author’s Gil Bias. 
Still, it might be worth translating from the 
original; for Mateo Aleman has this peculiarity, 
that white he is tedious beyond measure in his 
moral reflections—and these must either be 
omitted or considerably retrenched to make the 
work at all acceptable to English readers—he is 
yet terse and concise in his narrative. And this 
is where his French copyists, and of course all 
English translations from them, most fail; they 
will water hi3 good wine. There still remains, 
however, a certain flavour which has not 
wholly evaporated. The English flows pleasantly 
on, and the reader may guess from these pages 
what Spanish rogues were, and what many 
Spanish beggars still are. The early chapters of 
book iii. should be compared with Espronceda’s 
fine, but intensely cynical, ode, ” El Mendigo.” 

Round a Posada Fire : Spanish Legends. By 
Mrs. S. G. 0. Middlemore. With Twenty-one 
Illustrations by Miss E. D. Hale. (Satehell.) 
We read in the Preface that all but one of these 
legends have appeared in the pages of an 
American periodical. Mrs. Middlemore pre¬ 
sumes, however, a little too much on the 
ignorance of her readers. Tales which are told 
or alluded to in the first edition of Murray’s 
guide-book, and which have been made the 
subjects of drama from Montalvan to Hartzen¬ 
busch, and have been employed as themes from 
Calderon to G. Becquer and Fernan Caballero, 
oan scarcely be said “ to show a side of the 
national life not usually reoogniaed or under¬ 
stood,” unless by those who have never seen or 
heard of Spain. On the contrary, we should 
have said that there is hardly any literature 
more characteristic of the country than these 
oft-told legends. It is bold, too, to throw them 
into a form which necessarily challenges com¬ 
parison with the great masters of the art—whioh 
involuntarily suggests the Canterbury Tales of 
Chaucer, to say nothing of Longfellow’s Tales of 
a Wayside Inn and other writers. It is this 


which compels us to notice the want of dnmatia 
power shown in making all the reciters, whetner 
priest or lawyor or zagal or lady, tell their tales 
in exactly the same way. The extent of Mr«. 
Middlomore’s knowledge of Spanish msy bs 
gauged by her use of “ Alcalde ” for “ Alcaide,” 
which is somethin a- like confounding “ Mayor ” 
with “ Mijor” in English : auto da fd for auto 
de fe ; Grenada for Granada ; and her evident 
hesitation as to the meaning of “ ricos-hombres ’ 
in Aragon. The “ more celebrated Cristo de la 
Luz ” (note, p. 48) is not at Granada, but at 
Toledo. The book is nicely got np and printed, 
but the illustrations seem blurred in the en¬ 
graving. On the whole, it may pleasantly while 
away a leisure hour. It is marred only by an 
affectation of knowledge which the authoress 
does not possess. 

Under the title Monummt'n Antigua* de la 
Iglesia Gmnpostelana, Padre F. Fita has collected 
several articles of great interest on Spanish 
ecclesiastical arcbaeologv- The title does not 
fully indicate the contents, some of which, 
hitherto inedited, are of great value to stndents 
of mediaeval ritual. Among other documents 
is one (p. 67) telling of the panic, and removal 
of treasures from the cathedral of Santiago, 
following on the arrival “of that enemy of our 
holv faith. Drake the Englishman [ drogue 
inglh~\ off Corunna, with a very large armada,” 
on May 9, 1389; and, again, of a similar 
removal more than two centuries afterwards 
through fear of the army of Sir John Moore, 
and, worse, of bis French pursuers. On this 
occasion some valuable MSS. were eo carefully 
hidden that thev were re-disoovered only last 
year. On n. 119, we notice a ballad in the 
Galioi&n dialect on an apparition of the Virgin 
Mary in a stoim at night to Spanish sailors in 
the British seas, whioh has the true ring of 
enuine popular poetrv. 

Wentworth Wkbstkr. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Many friends of the late Prof. H. J. S. Smith 
having expressed a wish that the University of 
Oxford should possess some permanent memorial 
of him, subscriptions are invited for the purpose 
of procuring a bust to be placed in the uni¬ 
versity museum. It is proposed that no sub¬ 
scription should exceed £3. Subscriptions may 
be sent to Mr. W. Little, Queen Anne’s Man¬ 
sions, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.; Mr. B. L. 
Nettleship, Balliol College, Oxford ; or Mr. B. 
Chapman, Frewen Hall, Oxford; or they may 
be paid into the Old Bank, Oxford. 

Some old pupils aud friends of the late Bev. 
W. M. Gunson, of Christ’s College, Cambridge 
—among them Dr. Swainson, the master of the 
college, Profs. J. B. Seeley, Skeat, Toller, John 
W. Hales, Warr, Archdeacon Oheetham, Messrs. 
Peile, Beid, Besant, Vines, Buokley, and Bonser 
—are purposing to set on foot a subscription 
for inserting in the hall of the college a stained 
window to be associated with his name. _ The 
snbject proposed is portraits of the worthies of 
Christ's, from Milton (and before Milton) down 
to Darwin. Mr. Peile, tutor of the oollege, 
will aot as hon. treasurer, and Prof. Hales as 
hon. seoretary. 

Mr. George Boss Merry, of Lincoln Ool¬ 
lege. Oxford, and for many years master at the 
Edinburgh Academy, has been eleoted rector of 
the High School at Dundee. 


Our readers will be glad to hear that Mr. 
Frederic Myers intends reprinting in per¬ 
manent form the essays on literary subjects, 
both ancient and modern, which he has con¬ 
tributed of late years to various periodicals. 
They will form two volumes in Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan and Oo.’s new four-and-sixpenny series, 
and will probably appear about Easter. The 
first volume will contain, among others, emays 
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on Mazzini, Renan, Yictor Hugo, George Sand, 
George Eliot, and Rossetti; the second, the 
essay on Greek oracles whioh appeared in 
Hellenica, the papers on Virgil which attracted 
bo much attention as they passed through the 
Fortnightly Review, and an essay on Marcus 
Aurelius. 

In the same series will be published Prof. 
Seeley's lectures on the Expansion of England; 
and (almost immediately) a new historical 
romance by Miss Yonge and The Story of 
Melicent by a new writer. 

The first edition of Mr. B. Bos worth Smith’s 
Life of Lord Lawrence, consisting of four 
thousand copies, was entirely sold out within 
the week of its appearance. Suoh a success is, 
we believe, without precedent in the oase of 
Indian books. The printing of a new edition 
was forthwith begun, and the publishers hope 
to have it ready next week. 

Mb. Justin McCarthy has in preparation 
A Child’s History of our own Times. 

Mb. P. Marion Crawford, author of Mr. 
Isaacs, has written a new novel, which will 
begin to appear in the May number of the 
Atlantic Monthly. The scene is laid in Borne, 
where Mr. Crawford was born, and where he 
spent several years of his later life. It would 
appear, therefore, that there is more of the auto¬ 
biographical in Mr. Isaacs than was generally 
thought. We are asked to state again, this 
time on Mr. Crawford's own authority, that his 
name is not an assumed one. 

Old Lincolnshire is the title of a new 
quarterly magazine projected by the antiquaries 
of that county in illustration of its history, 
antiquities, architecture, geology, and botany. 
Every number will oontain a photograph of one of 
themany architectural structures dear to Lincoln¬ 
shire men, and the periodical will also serve 
as the organ of an amateur photographic society. 
The Bight Bev. Dr. Trollope, Mr. Oary-Elwes, 
Sir. Edward Peacock, ana Canon Moore are 
among those who have expressed their willing¬ 
ness to aid in the undertaking. 

Mb. Robert Buchanan’s popularity is shown 
bv the announcement of a complete edition of 
his poetical works in one volume, and also of 
a volume of selections from his prose writings. 

Wb hear that an English translation of M. 
Alphonse Daudet’s last novel, L’Evangeliste, may 
shortly be expected, in two volumes, with the 
title changed to Port Salvation. 

Messes. Chatto and Windus announce a 
new book by Mr. Bichard Jefferies, to be 
entitled Nature near London. 

Messrs. Hoddeb and Stoughton’s forth¬ 
coming works for the spring season include 
An Introduction to the New Testament, by Prof. 
J. Baweon Lumby; Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World, by Prof. Henry Drummond; From 
Manasseh to Zedekiah, by the Bev. Dr. Cun¬ 
ningham Geikie, being the new volume of 
“ Hours with the Bible; ” The Bible, its 
Revelation, Inspiration, and Evidence, by the 
Bev. Dr. John Bobson ; Scottish Characteristics, 
by the Bev. Paxton Hood; Alexander Duff, a 
new volume of “Men Worth Remembering,” 
by the Bev. Dr. Thomas Smith; Pulpit Prayers 
by Eminent Preachers, being the new volume of 
the “ Clerical Library; ” and David Easterbrooh : 
an Oxford Story, by Mr. Tregelles Polking- 
home. 

The same publishers will also issue shortly 
The Life of Adoniram Judson, by his son, 
Edward Judson. It will present a con¬ 
secutive narrative of the labours and sufferings 
of this pioneer missionary while introducing 
Christianity into the Burman empire. It will 
also include full descriptions of his interviews 
with the native king, his long confinement in 


the death-prison at Ava, his missionary tours in 
the jungles, and his translation of the Bible into 
Burmese. Letters hitherto unpublished will 
throw new light upon his personal and domestic 
character. 

Two new novels— The Admirals Ward, by 
Mrs. Alexander, and Honest Davie, by Mr. 
Frank Barrett—will be published immediately 
by Messrs. Bentley and Son. 

The same publishers have also ready Ten 
Years on a Georgian Plantation since the War, 
by the Hon. Mrs. Leigh. 

Mb. Beeves has in the press a Catechism of 
Musical History and Biography, with especial 
reference to English musicians, by Mr. Frederick 
J. Crowest, author of The Great Tone-Poets. 

Messrs. Griffith and Farran will issue 
immediately a new edition of the Illustrated 
Handbook to the Cathedral of St. Paul’s, by Dr. 
Stainer and Mr. G. Phillips Bevan. 

Mrs. Semple Garrett, a serial tale from 
whose pen appeared in the Graphic about three 
years ago, has almost finished the third volume 
of a new work. This novel, the completion of 
which has been delayed by the illness of the 
authoress, will be entitled Kingsvale : a Tale of 
the North. 

Mr. Garrett Horder, the author of a 
“ Poet’s Bible ” in relation to the New Testa¬ 
ment, now in its third edition, has in the 
press a similar volume for the Old Testament, 
which will be published at an early date. 

On Sunday morning, March 4, a memorial 
service in honour of Richard Wagner will be 
held in South Place Chapel, and a discourse 
will be delivered by Mr. Moncure Conway. 

At the annual meeting of the members of 
University College, London, held on February 
28, the Earl of Kimberley was re-eleoted pre¬ 
sident ; Mr. Justice Fry, vioe-president; and Sir 
Julian Goldsmid, treasurer. The following were 
also elected life-governersthe Bev. H. N. 
Adler, Mr. David Ainsworth, Mr. Lumley Smith, 
Mr. N. Montefiore, Mr. Jervoise Smith, Mr. 
James Russell Lowell, Sir Erasmus Wilson, 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, and Sir Louis Malet. 

Mb. H. Heathcote Statham will give the 
first of two lectures at the Royal Institution on 
“Music as a Form of Artistic Expression,” 
on Saturday, March 10. The subject of Prof. 
Tyndall’s discourse on Friday evening, March 16, 
is “Thoughts on Radiation, Theoretical and 
Practical.” 

The Corporation of Northampton have lately 
purchased an interesting collection of oopies 
and translations, of the charters granted to the 
mayor and burgesses of Northampton. The 
collection comprises extracts from the Pipe 
Rolls, illustrative of the manners and customs 
of old Northampton, and other historical 
memoranda. These documents were until 
recently in the possession of Mr. John Taylor. 

At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society held on February 24, Reports in con¬ 
nexion with “Othello” were presented from 
the following departments :—Bare Words and 
Phrases, by Mr. Francis F. Fox; Sources and 
History, by Mr. John Williams; and Sports and 
Pastimes, by Mr. L. M. Griffiths. The ohapter 
on “ Othello ” from the Bev. H. P. Stokes’s 
Chronological Order of Shaksperds Plays was 
also read. 

Two fresh Browning Beading Clubs have been 
founded in Baltimore, one in the Johns Hopkins 
University, conducted by Dr. Wood, and the 
other in the city, led by Mrs. Frick, a lady of 
wealth and cultivation. These clubs took their 
rise from a lecture by the Browning apostle in 
America, Prof. Hiram Corson. During a 
successful oourse of ten lectures at the uni¬ 
versity, Prof, Corson announced that he would 


meet next day in the leoture-hall such heaters u 
were interested in the formation of a Browning 
Club. He expected half-a-dozen men to come, 
but he had an agreeable surprise, for the haii 
was quite full ; the clubs were founded, and an 
now at work. The Philadelphia and Syracuse 
Browning Clubs are working earnestly. Ih« 
Cornell Club will study “Bordello” for tbs 
remainder of this year. 


We venture to call attention to a noteworthy 
criticism of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s work on 
education whioh is now appearing in the 
Boletin of the Institucion libre de Ensenaoza of 
Madrid. The writer. Dona Conoepcion Arenal, 
is the first of lady philosophical writers is 
Spain, and in that respect no unworthy rival of 
George Eliot. Her last observations in the 
Boletin for February 15, on experience as a 
teacher, seem to us particularly just. 

The following is a translation of the formula . 
in which books are oondemned by the Sacred 
Congregation of the Index 

“No person, of whatever age or station, may,in ' 
any place or in any language, either publish in . 
the future, or read, or keep the aforesaid work 
here condemned and proscribed; but even . 
person ought to deliver them to the ordinary or to 
the inquisitors of heresy, under the penalUe- 
specified in the Index of Prohibited Works.” , 

The latest anathema of this kind has been i 
launched against three education primers, i 
inculcating moral and political duties, written a; 
by M. Paul Bert, Prof. Gabriel Compayre, and 
Mdme. Henry Grdville. ,r 


Hebe are sonfe statistics of the Bturian 
Press. _ The total number of periodicals pub¬ 
lished in Russia last year was 776, of which 
197 appeared in St. Petersburg and 73 in 
Mosoow; then followed Warsaw with 79, 
Helsingfors 36, Riga 23, Tiflis 21, Kieff 20, 
Odessa 19, Kazan and Kharkoff 11 each, Bevel 
9. Of the 272 published at St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, 249 are printed in Russian, 9 in 
German, 4 in French, 2 each in Latin and is 
Hebrew, 1 each in English, ix Polish, in 
Finnish, and in Armenian. Of these, again, 
only 131 are entirely free from official super¬ 
vision ; the remaining 141 are permanently 
subjeot to “ preliminary oensure.” St. Peteri- 
burg has 19 dailies, 15 weeklies, and 63 
monthlies. The largest circulation of all ii 
said to be 71,000 oopies; the seoond largest 
only 25,000. As a contrast to these figure*, 
Paris alone boasts of 1,291 periodicals, of 
whioh 67 are political dailies. 

Messrs. Routledgk have published a “ com¬ 
plete copyright edition ” of the poetical works 
of Longfellow. By this is meant that the 
volume contains not only every poem printed 
in any other English edition, but also more 
than one hundred poems which are oopyrigbt 
in this country. Among these are partiii. of 
“Tales of a Wayside Inn,” “The Divine 
Tragedy,” “Birds of Passage,” “The Mosque 
of Pandora,” and “ In the Harbor.” We tincy, 
however, that (apart from the drama of “ Micbtel 
Angelo,” now appearing in the Atlantic Monthly) 
some posthumous verses of Longfellow are not 
included. It should be added that the book, 
whioh contains sixteen of the f a mil iar lUustrs- 
trations by Sir John Gilbert, is published »t s 
very low prioe. 
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FRENCH JOTTINGS. ^ 

After much discussion, it has at last been tj 
resolved that the Grown jewels of France 
shall be sold towards the end of ApriL From 
the general sale the following are to be reserved, 
by reason of their exceptional internet:—lb 
the Regent or Pitt diamond, bought from i| 

Governor of Madras, by Philippe d’Orldane m i 
1717 : this is reokoned the second largest on- ^ 
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doubted diamond in the world, being surpassed 
on ]y by the Orloff stone in the imperial sceptre 
of Bn—■» ; (2) a sword, with a hilt of brilliants 
sad magnificent goldsmith’s work, made in 
1824; (3) a reliquary, mounted with brilliants 
sst in a triangle, that dates from 1479; (4) the 
lisisrin diamonds, presented by the Cardinal 
to Lonis XIV.; (5) the watoh given to Louis 
XIV. by the Day of Algiers; (6) a ruby en¬ 
graved with a chimera which is said to be the 
largest engraved ruby known; and (7) a 
“ dragon and elephant of Denmark,” marvel¬ 
lously wrought in enamel. 

The first fascicule of a Didionnaire des 
Financet, edited by M. L<5on Say, will be pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Berger-Levrault on March 15. 

M. Leon Hetjzby, of the Academia des 
Inscriptions, has been appointed president of 
the Institut for the ourrent year; the perma¬ 
nent secretary is M. Wallon. 

The department of political economy in the 
Acaddmie des Sciences morales has chosen as 
tbs subject for the prix Ldon Fauoher “ The Life 
and Work of Adam Smith.” 

As the result of official negotiations, arrange¬ 
ments have been oonoluded by which an inter¬ 
change of academical theses will take place 
between France and most of the universities of 
Europe. On the one side are sixteen French 
libraries; and on the other thirty universities 
of Germany, Switzerland, and Scandinavia. It 
is estimated that France alone produces nearly 
900 of these theses in the year, and the other 
universities no less than 1,500. 

At a recent meeting of the Aoaddmie des 
Inscriptions a paper was read from M. Biant 
upon “ The Discovery of the Bones of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob in the Twelfth Century.” It is 
veil known that the mosque at Hebron is 
tradi t iona l ly said to cover the sepulchre of the 
three patriarchs, but no Christian has ever 
been permitted to explore the interior. 
1L Biant claims to possess a MS., “ found 
in a foreign library," which is itself of 
the fifteenth century, but which purports to be 
the copy of a narrative written by au anony¬ 
mous canon of the priory of Hebron during the 
period of Christian rule in the eleventh century. 
According to the narrator, two brother canons, 
named Budes and Arnoul, accidentally dis¬ 
covered the secret of the sepulchre of the patri¬ 
archs in the month of Jnne, in the twenty-first 
fear of the reign of the Franks—probably 1119 
i-D. Having obtained permission from the 
lord of the soil, a oertain Bandoin, the; proceeded 
to make excavations. After some days’ digging 
they arrived at an underground passage, about 
seventeen cubits long, wmch led into a circular 
chamber large enough to hold forty persons. 
Is the wall of this chamber a stone was detected 
capable of being moved. This admitted into s 
cave, with a floor, not of rock, but of earth. 
Here one of the explorers turned back, but the 
°ther found, after much searching, some human 
hones whioh he identified (!) as those of Jacob. 
Yet another chamber was discovered, containing 
the bones of Abraham and of Isaac, and also 
some inscriptions on the rock which oould not 
be deciphered. The relios were shown to the 
faithful, and apparently afterwards restored to 
their original resting-place. The MS. ends 
with a deecription of the cenotaphs which may 
he Been to this day in the mosque at Hebron. 

M. Cebqdand has just published (Pau. 
Bibaut) the fourth and last part of his Legendes 
d populairee du Pays Basque, It is 
more extensive, and contains matter of greater 
internet, than any of the previous parts. We 
trust the whole will soon appear in one volume 
as file earlier numbers are very difficult to 
obtain. The work is undoubtedly the most 
complete that has yet appeared on Basque folk- 


GERMAN JOTTINGS. 

It has hitherto been stated that the earliest 
representation of Shakspere in Germany was in 
1620. But Herr Karl Trautmann publishes in 
the Archiv fiir LiteraturgeschicMe a document 
from the records of the old free imperial city of 
Nordlingen, dated January 20, 1604. This is a 
petition to the town counoil from a company of 
actors (possibly English actors) begging per¬ 
mission to play, among other pieces, “ Borneo 
vundt Julitha,” which they state that they 
have already played at Ulm, Heilbronn, and 
elsewhere “ mit sonnderm wohlgefallen der 
Ziihorer.” 

A German translation of Dr. Liddon’s 
Bampton Lectures on “ The Divinity of Our 
Lord,” not including the Introduction, Notes, 
and Appendices, has just been published by 
Dethoff at Basle. 

An authorised German translation of Mr. 
Trevelyan’s Life of Macaulay is being published, 
in parts, by Oostenoble, of Jena. Prof. E. Bottger 
is the translator. 

The ‘‘Drei-Mark-Bibliothek,’’ announoed by 
Schbttiander, of Breslau, is an innovation in the 
German book trade. The publisher intends to 
issue a aeries of new works by some of the best- 
known German novelists, in a good binding, at 
the cost of three marks a-volume, eaoh volume 
to oontain a complete work. They are to be “ as 
cheap as the French novel-literature, and as 
handsome as the English.” The series will 
open with two novels by Heinrich Laube. Paul 
Lindau, Felix Dahn, Alfred Meissuer, Elise 
Polko, Karl Braun-Weisbaden, and C. Sohroder 
have promised contributions. 

Hating finished its grand continuous History 
of the Franco-German War, the German staff 
now propose to issue special monographs upon 
isolated incidents in that war, and questions of 
general military interest suggested by it 

The first volume has appeared (Stuttgart 
and Leipzig: Deutsche Yerlags-Anstalt) of the 
great illustrated edition of Goethe edited by 
Prof. Heinrich Diintzer. It contains “ Her¬ 
mann and Dorothea ; ” the more important 
wood-outs are by Herr Lossow. 

The firm of Henninger, of Heilbronn, have 
in the press the first volume of a collection of 
folk-lore which is to be entitled Kpurritia. 
Those interested should address themselves 
direot to the publishers. 

The first volume in a new series of “ Eng- 
lische Sprach- und Literaturdenkmale des 16., 
17. und 18. Jahrhnnderts,” now being published 
by Henninger, of Heilbronn, is the tragedy of 
“ Gorboduo,” by Thomas Norton and Thomas 
Sackville, whioh is generally regarded as the 
second English drama and the first English 
tragedy. It was acted in the Inner Temple 
Hall at Christmas 1560, and again, at West¬ 
minster, before Queen Elizabeth, on January 17 
of the following year. The first edition was pub¬ 
lished in 1565, and from that this is mainly re¬ 
printed. We should imagine that many people 
in this country would be glad to get this little 
book, whioh costs only two shillings. It is 
edited—with a scholarly Introduction, a few 
notes on difficult words, and an elaborate colla¬ 
tion of the three first editions—by Miss Toulmin 
Smith. 

We have reoeived the annual Supplement for 
1882-83 of Meyer’s Konvereatione Lexikon 
(Leipzig: Bibliographisches Institut), which 
contains, among other things, a survey of 
English literature during the past twelve 
months. We, in England, are not much given 
(perhaps not enough) to such surveys; and we 
venture to think that these seven olosely 
packed pages would be found instructive read' 
ing even here. Hardly a single book of the 


year is passed over without some words of 
comment; and all literary events are duly 
recorded, down to the publication of Prof. Max 
Muller’s new volume and the announcement of 
the National Review. It is worth notioing that 
misprints are exceedingly few. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

VIOLETS—AND ASHES. 

Windless is the air 
And heavy with the rain ; 

To tlie very dust 

Our abject selves we thrust, 

But alas! in vain. 

For oar hearts are chill 
With the ceaseless sense of ill, 

Kemursc doth mock our will 
And hollow is our prayer. 

Vain for burning tears 
Is our longing ; vain 
With our life our strife is, 

For the future rife is 
With our bliss or bane; 

Patient, let us wait 
(>ur abiding fate, 

Or early come or late,— 

The penitential years. 

Ashes we may heap 

On our heads, and wear 
For our inward ache 
Sackcloth to awake 
Grief in our despair; 

Of all things else bereft, 

This only is there left, 

Beyond Time’s cunning theft,— 

Our last, our longed sleep. 

Gathered when rain-furled. 

Drenched, cold and wan— 

Breezes sunny-soft 
Through the apple croft 
These violets shall fan : 

They shall through the rain 
Live—and not in vain— 

They shall peep again 
Blue-eyed on the world. 

They nor fail nor faint 
All their little life ; 

Through the bitter days 
Theirs is perfect praise. 

With contentment rife : 

Hopeful, they endure, 

Sure of death, and sure 
Of resurrection pure 
From all insect taint. 

And, howe’er we glose. 

Our old sins shall rise— 

Flowers with heavy head, 

Scarlet, and still fed 
With sweet sophistries, 

Some erect and pied, 

Others passiou-cyed 
With the flaunting pride 
Tiiat suffers no repose. 

Let the snows descend ; 

Let a winding sheet, 

Soft from foot to head 
Hide that gaudy bed 
With a covering meet; 

All, pitiful pure snow, 

Blot out the hated show. 

And quench its fiery glow, 

Our one, our only Friend ! 

J. A. Blaiicie. 

Ash Wednesday. 


OBITUARY. 

The Bev. Mynors Bright died at 23 Sussex 
Place, Begent’s Park, on February 23. His 
name has been familiar in Cambridge life 
for many generations of undergraduates within 
and without the walls of his own college. The 
Pepysian library is the glory of Magdalen 
College; and the official position whioh 
Mr. Bright helfl for many years enabled him 
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to ransack its contents with a thoroughness 
denied to other students. By these means 
he was enabled to decipher afresh the diary and 
correspondence of Pepys, and to republish them, 
with many additional notes, in an edition of 
six volumes, which appeared between 1875 and 
1879. Mr. Bright was a senior optime in 
mathematics and a second-classman in classics 
in 1840, and was at the time of his death the 
senior fellow of Magdalen. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

How to criticise the opening number of the 
National Review (W. H. Allen) we do not 
exactly know. “ Back to Queen Anne ” seems 
to be the most distinct feature of the common 
programme. Mr. A. J. Balfour, in a paper 
upon “Berkeley’s Life and Letters” [why 
Letters ?] is almost entirely historical; Lord 
Carnarvon cheers his fellow-contributors with 
the hope that they may contain among them a 
second Addison; and Mr. W. J. Courthope 
brings forward the canons of Pope as a standard 
for “ Conservatism in Art.” We trust that the 
specimen of art criticism given by Mr. David 
Hannay (surely not the son of Bossetti’s old 
friend) is not intended to be an application of 
these canons. We have observed more than 
one indication that the present number has been 
unduly hurried through the press. 

The most important article in the ourrent 
number of the China Review is one by Mr. 
Parker on “ The Dialeot of Eastern Sz-oh’uan.” 
This dialeot he oompares with the Hankow, 
Peking, Canton, Foo-ohow, and Hakka dialeots ; 
and he is able to speak with authority on the 
subject, having travelled, as he tells us, through 
nearly forty districts of Eastern Sz-oh’uan. 
The tones are the same as those existing in the 
Hankow colloquial, with the exception of the 
departing tone, which is richer and more 
vigorous. Appended to the article is a com¬ 
parative table of the “ Characterless Words in 
the Sz-oh’uan and other Dialects,” which, oddly 
enough, is separated from the article by a list of 
Turki words as spoken at Hami, in Turkestan. 
Mr. Dyer Ball contributes some “Scraps from 
Chinese Mythology,” which are interesting; as 
also is an article on the “ Practical Theology of 
the Chinese,” by Mr. Eichler. “ The Fail of 
the Ts’in Dynasty and the Bise of that of Han,” 
by Mr. Piton ; an article on Dr. Legge's transla¬ 
tion of the Yih King, by Mr. Kingsmill; 
followed by Notices of New Books and Notes 
and Queries, form the remaining contribu¬ 
tions. 

Everyone who is interested in Mil-huit- 
cent-trente should not only read but buy Le 
Livre for February, which contains a reproduc¬ 
tion, in some form of chromo-lithography, of 
Jehan Duseigneur’s medallion of Gerard de 
Nerval. The accompanying lettorpress, by M. 
Arsene Houssaye, is interesting but scrappy, 
and enshrines another likeness of the poet, 
taken in 1850, which shows, not for the first 
time, that twenty years do not improve beauty. 
There are other interesting papers in the 
original part, such as one on “ Hoffmann and 
Heine,” and another on a political satire of the 
sixteenth century entitled “ Le Cabinet du 
Boy." Is this the “ Cabinet du Boy ” mentioned 
by Burton somewhere in the Anatomy ? The 
reviewer seems to be chiefly interested in its 
anti-clericalism, which surprises him to such a 
degree that one can hardly imagine him to be 
very familiar with post-Beformation literature, or 
indeed with renaissance and mediaeval litera¬ 
ture generally. The “ Politiques,” to whom the 
author of this book olearly belonged, loved 
ecclesiastical pomp and riches not much more 
than modern Liberationista. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Bxbf.sco. Le Prince Georges. Hintoire d’uno Frontier© : 
La Roumanie sur la Rive droite du Danube. Paris: 
Plon. C ir. _ . „ 

Dutemple. E. En Turquie d’Asie. Pans: CJharpentier. 

3 f'r. 5<» c. _ 

Renan, E. Le JudaYsme, comme Race et comme Re¬ 
ligion. Paris : Cahnunn Levy. 1 tv. 

Sciieube, B. DieAinos. Leipzig: Loivntz. 2M.50PL 
SteenackerS, G. Los Postos ot los Telographcs 
pendant la Gucrro do 1870-71. Paris : Charpentier. 
3 fr. 50 c. _ 

Vachox, M. Los Ruin os de Sanxay, pit's Poitiers, d6- 
couvertos on 1882. Paris: Baschet. 8 fr. 

Zola, E. Au Bonlieur desDames. Paris: Charpentier. 
3 fr. 50 c. 

HISTORY, ETC. 

Bernstorff, J. H. E. Correspondanco minist^riollo, 
1751-70. Copenhagen: Gyldendal. 15 kr. 

Fryxell, A. Bidrag till Sverigos historia eftor 1772. 

Stockholm: Linnstriim. 3 kr. 

Kuhfeldt, O. Do Capitoliis imperii romani. Berlin: 
Weidmaim. 2 M. 

L’Armee francaise on Egypte 1798-1801. Mamiscnt mis 
en ordre et public par II. Galli. Paris: Charpentier. 
3 fr. 50 c. , „ , 

Magenta, C. I Visconti o gli Sforza nel Costello di 
Pavia e Loro attinen/.e con la Cortosa c la Storia eit- 
tadina. Milan: Hocpli. 100 fr. 

Rohde, Th. Die Miin/.eii des Kaisers Aurolianus, seiner 
Frau Severinu uud dcr Ful's tin Palmyra. Wien: 
Helf. 24 M. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Lasswttz, K. Die Lelire Kants v. dor Idealitiit des 
Raumes u. der Zeit, im Zusainmenhange m. seiner 
Kritik d. Erkcnnens allgemeinvorstiuidlieh dorge- 
stellt. Berlin: Weidmaim. 6 M. 

Sabs. G. O. Oversigt at Norges Crustaceer. Chris¬ 
tiania : Dybwad. 3 kr. 50 o. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Deussen, P. Das System d. Vedanta, nach den Brahma- 
SiUriis d. Bi'ularayana u. dem Com men tart* d. 
Caukara ub. dieselben als e. Compendium der Dog- 
mutik d. Brahma nismus vorn Staudpunkto d. 
Cankara aus dargcstellt. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 
12 M. . 

Hennen, G. De Hannonis in Pocnulo Plautma preca- 
tionis quae fertur recensione altera punica. Mar¬ 
burg : Ehrhardt. 1 M. 

J(5rnsvIkinoa saga efteramamngnaeanskahandskriften 
N. 291. Utgiven af C. af Petersens. Copenhagen: 
Gyldendal. 6 kr. 

Jubainville, H. d’Arbois de. Introduction h l’Etude 
do la Literature celtique. Paris: Thorin. 8 fr. 
Kalkar, O. Ordbog tu det mldre dausko Sprog. 
Copenhagen: Klein. 4 kr. 

Rosenberg, E. Die Lyrik d. Horaz. Aesthetisch- 
culturliistor. Studicn. Gotha: Perthes. 3 M. 
Stangl. Th. Boetliiana vcl Boethii commentariomm 
in Ciceronis topiea emendationes ex 8 eodieibus 
haustas ot auetas observationibus criticis ed. Th. S. 
Gotha: Perthes. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

Torlaksson, G. Udsigt overdeNorsk-islanskc skjalde. 
Copenhagen: Gyldendal. 5 kr. 


CORRESPONDENCE . 

ANTHROPOLOGISTS AND THE RIG-YEDA. 

London : Feb. 26 , 1883. 

I am sorry that Dr. Bhys Davids, in hesitating 
adoption of the position maintained by Prof. 
Max Muller in his recent lectures as well as in 
previous works, strikes a defiant note against 
the anthropologists. Suoh assumption of hostile 
attitude only gives occasion to the adversary to 
blaspheme, and I think it a more excellent, and 
not less courageous, way to suggest palaver in¬ 
stead of this fighting in buckram. 

Prof. Max Miiiler, after long and pro¬ 
found study of the Big-Veda, is convinced 
that within it are very early deposits of 
human thought (which no. anthropologist 
denies); and, moreover, that, where’ a mono¬ 
theistic idea is expressed, we are nearer the 
“ beginnings ” than in its polytheistic invoca¬ 
tions. Also, that the mode of transmission of 
these hymns renders them more trustworthy 
evidence concerning the attitude of man in the 
past towards phenomena than the myths of 
savages which are collected nowadays, and 
which reach us through the refracting medium 
of travellers with a strong (and of missionaries 
with a fond) delusion. Further, that where the 
myths of Aryan nations contain impure elements 
from which the Vedas are free, we have the 
operation of secondary causes defined as 
“ disease of language ” or “ period of temporary 


insanity ”—what some people would call » “ feq 
from grace.” To the Professor the savage is 
possessed of an inherent percipient facility by 
which he sees not half-a-dozen different Mumbo- 
Jumbos, but the Infinite in his fetisb. I venture 
to think that the source of this belief of Prof. 
Max Muller lies in the Kantian philosophy, 
which, after lodgment in bis mind, has found 
elements of combination in the Vedic hymns and 
commentaries, producing the amalgam before 
us. This, however, by the way. I would sub¬ 
mit, in short outline of reply, that, as regard 
the oldest hymns of the Big-Veda of ever to 
remote an antiquity, the conditions under which 
they took the form which insured their trans¬ 
mission are ipso facto as of yesterday compared 
with that period in which man’s endeavour was 
made to read the riddle of the earth, in which 
lie all germs of Vedio and other myths. 
The Vedio hymns, as a whole, are the products 
of an age well on the road to civilisation; and, 
unless the ancestors of the Brahmanic branch 
of the Aryan race were exceptions to the uni¬ 
versal mode of man’s intellectual and spiritual 
development from the complex to the simple, 
from the many to the one, the indications of 
worship of the several powers of nature which 
the Vedas supply are the survivals of that 
mythopoeic age in Aryan culture of which the 
ruder features lingered among the tribes which 
settled on the bleak shores of the German Ocean 
and by the sunnier waters of the Aegean Sea. 

The issues raised are of no mean importance; 
they affect the questions of man’s mental equip¬ 
ment at the outset, and of his subsequent 
history as one of retrogression or, local lapses 
excepted, of general advance. 

Edward Clodd. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monday, March 5, 5 p.m. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 

5 p.m. London Institution : “ Turner and the 
Liber <> twliorum by Mr. F. Wodmore. 

7.30 p.m. Aristotelian : “ Kant’s Critic of Pure 
Reason” (continued), by Miss St rood. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ The Styles and 
Behoofs of Greek Art as illustrated by Medals,” by 
Mr. R. S. Poole. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ Bond 
and Liquid Illuminating Agents,” VI., by Mr. 
Leopold Field. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: “ The Arguments ui 
Regard to the Descent oi' Man,” by Archdeacon 
Bardsley. 

Tuesday, March 6, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Supreme Discoveries in Astronomy,” III., by Prof. 
R. 8. BaU. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology': “Recent Dis¬ 
coveries of Ancient Babylonian Cities,” by Mr. H. 


Rassarn. , 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “The Productive 
Power mid Efficiency of Machine Tools and Other 
Labour-saving Appliances worked by Hydraulic 
Pressure,” by Mr. It. H. Tweddell. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological. 

Wednesday, March 7, 8 p.m. Geological: “ A Descrip¬ 
tion of the Gray ana Milne Seismogmphie Appa¬ 
ratus,” by' Mr. Thomas Gray: “Borne Fossils, 
chic tty Moll use-a. from the Inferior Oolite,” by the 
Rev. G. T. Whidborne; “Borne Fossil .Sponges tr-un 
the Inferior Oolite,” by Prof. W. J. Bellas; “The 
Dinosaurs from the Maastricht Beds,” by Proi. 
H. G. Seeley’. , 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : “The History of the 
Pianoforte,” by Mr. A. J. Hipkins. 

8 p.m. British Archaeological: “The Great 
Seals of Henry’ IV., V., and VI., and more iMir- 
ticuJarly the Second Great Seal of Henry IV., by 
Mr. Alfred B. Wyon. . 

Thursday, Mureh 8, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: in© 
Spectroscope and its Applications,” VIII., by rrul. 
Dewar. „ 

7 p.m. London Institution: “ Gas Stoves, b) 

Prof. Armstrong. . ..... 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Sclf-punhcation of 
River Waters,” by Mr. W. N. Hartley'. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “Mongo’s Memoir mr 
les Emblais et le lUmblauP by' Prof. Cayley ; “ Calcu¬ 
lation of the Hvperbolic Logarithm of if,** by Mr. 
J. W. L. Glaisher. _ 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: “Sonic ^ 
Forms of Telephone Transmitters, and the Action 
of the Microphone,” by Mr. John Miuiro. , i 

8 p.m. Society for the Encouragement oi me 
Fine Arts: “ True Art,” by Mr. J. D. Linton. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries: “Researches m Rv**' 
cum,” ILL, by Mr. A- J. Evans, 
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PhimT March 9. 8 p.m. New Shakspere: “The 
Witches in Shakspere," by Misa (Jrace Latham. 

9 p.m. Iioval Institution: "Thu Ultra-Violet 
Spectra of the Elements," by "Prof, f r. T). Livoinpr. 
SATrEDAT. March 10,3p.m. Royal Institution : "Music 
as a" Form of Artistic Expression,” by Mr. H. H. 

^^Tun. Physical: “A Method of measuring 
Elretrical Resistances with a Constant Current,” by 
Mr Sheliord Bidwcll; “ (Some Uses of a New Pro¬ 
jection Lantern,” by Mr. W. Lant Carpenter. 


SCIENCE. 

The Gospel of St. Mark in Gothic. By W. 

W. Skeat. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
Though a study of the Gothic language is 
absolutely indispensable to the student of 
Teutonic philology, it is surprising that bo 
little attention has been given to it in this 
country. Some years ago Prof. Max Muller 
said 

" the number of people in England who take 
my internet in the early history of their own 
literature is extremely small, and therefore it 
cannot be expected that many people will care 
to acquire a grammatical knowledge of the 
Gothic of Ulfllas.” 


There can be no doubt that the number of 
people who now take an interest in Old 
English has been very considerably increased ; 
and this result is in a great measure due to 
the Professor’s own lectures on the science of 
language, which gave a new impulse to 
philological studies in this country. It is 
strange, however, that no Grammar or Glos¬ 
sary of Gothic has been published in English 
except Prof. Skeat’s Maeso-Gothic Glossary in 
1868 and the present Gothic Primer. The 
Englishman, as well as the German, ought to 
take a deep interest in Gothic, because it is 
so nearly allied to his own language, and 
without a knowledge of Gothic it would be 
impossible to explain the etymology of very 
many English words. The resemblance be¬ 
tween English and Gothic is very striking. 
Is the sentence jah auk hundos undaro hiuda 
Mtjrnd af drauhmom lame, “ yet the dogs 
under the table eat of the children’s crumbs,” 
nearly every word is to be found in the 
English of the present day. E.g. auk, “ eke; ” 
hundot, “ hounds; ” undaro, “ under; ” mat- 
jand, “ meat ; ” af, “ of ; ” drauhmom, 
"dross;” lame, “bairn;” while biuda is 
represented by the Anglo-Saxon Mod. 

A. Gothic d becomes t in German, but 
there is no such difference between English 
and Gothic. Compare Gothic daga, German 
(ay, with English “ day.” Gothic du, how- 
ew, is compared by Prof. Skeat with 
English “ to.” It may be that d has 
remained “ unverschoben ” in Gothic in this 
word, though some think that du is peculiar 
to Gothic and must not be compared with 
English “to” or German zu. Observe, also, 
tbe resemblance between Eoglish and Gothic 
in the phrases lk im thata daur, “ I am that 
door ; ” hardu ist thata toaurd, “ hard is that 
word hweitos nae snaius, “ white as snow.” 
Still more striking is the resemblance between 
words in Gothic and Lowland Scotch. Com¬ 
pare auhsans, “owsen;” aiths, “ aith ; ” 
w°ds t " wu( i • >> lofa, “ loof; ” dauhtar, 
“dochter;” gretan, “greet:” and tkuru, 
“*cour, shower.” 

"It follows that the acquirement of some 
knowledge of Gothio is tor an Englishman 
rather an easy matter; and, considering the 
groat philological importance of the language, 


especially in matters of etymology and phonetic 
ohange, few linguistio studies are more re¬ 
munerative.” 

We cannot agree with Prof. Max Muller 
when he says that the study of Gothic 
grammar alone would require as much time 
as the study of Greek grammar, though it 
would not offer the key to a literature like 
that of Greece. It is true that there is no 
literature to reward the student; but the 
acquirement of a knowledge of Gothic is a 
comparatively easy task for the Englishman 
who has already some knowledge of Middle 
English and Anglo-Saxon, and it has been 
made much easier by this excellent Gothic 
Primer, for which Prof. Skeat deserves the 
deep gratitude of all students of the English 
language. 

Prof. Skeat has selected the Gospel of St. 
Mark because it is the least mutilated. Only 
ninety-rive verses of St. Mark are wanting, 
while of the other gospels whole chapters 
are missing. We have a concise sketch 
of the history of the Goths and a brief 
biography of their great bishop, Ulfilas 
or Wulfila, who translated the Soriptures 
into the “ vulgar tongue ” of his country¬ 
men, and thereby not only conferred “ the 
highest benefits upon philology, but at 
the same time did excellent service in the 
cause of religion.” Prof. Skeat gives a very 
interesting and instructive history of the 
Gothic alphabet. The inventor of the Gothic 
alphabet took most of the letters from the 
Greek alphabet, but, where the Greek failed 
to supply him with letters to represent 
Gothic sounds, he had recourse to the Latin. 
The publications of the Palaeographic Society 
have enabled Prof. Skeat to compare the 
Gothio letters copied from a facsimile of a 
page of the Codex Argenteus with the Latin 
and Greek letters in bilingual MSS. of the 
sixth and seventh centuries, and the result of 
the comparison proves that the history of the 
Gothic alphabet may now be considered as 
settled. Prof. Skeat has devoted several 
pages to pronunciation and phonology. 
Though the sounds of the Gothic vowels aud 
diphthongs cannot be fixed with absolute 
certainty, still their approximate values have 
been sufficiently ascertained by observing the 
Gothic spelling of Latin and Greek names, 
and by the help of comparative philology. To 
smooth the way for beginners. Prof. Skeat 
has prepared an “ approximate table ” of 
sounds for those who are acquainted only with 
English pronunciation, and he has clearly 
explained the varying values of the Gothic ai 
and au, due to “ brechung,” as J. Grimm 
named it. Short e and o do not exist in 
Gothic; but, when the consonants h, hw, or r 
directly succeed the short vowel i or u, they 
affect the pronunciation in such a manner as 
to draw the sound of i aud u nearer to that of 
a, thus producing a kind of e or o. Thus, 
bairan is pronounced “ bare-ahn,” and faura, 
“ for-ah.” When we compare Latin pecu with 
faihu ; Sanskrit bharami with bairan-, San¬ 
skrit ukshan with auhsan ; duhitri with dauh¬ 
tar, we see that ai and au represent original 
short vowels; while Greek yiiwa. is represented 
by gaiainna ; Ilcrpos by Paitrus ; hoXopuv by 
Saulaumdn ; and airdcrroXos by apaustaulus. 

The grammatical part of this Primer and 
the glossarial Index have been compiled with 


the greatest care. We have found only one 
misprint—viz., Weils given as masculine, 
while it is neuter; and we failed to find 
ganaitjan in the Index. In the Glossary we 
find “fruma sabbato, ‘ first day of the week ’ 
(xv. 42, xvi. 9).” Is not fruma sabbato (xv. 
42) to be translated “ Vorsabbat,” o e<m irpo- 
crupfiaTov, “ the day before the Sabbath,” and 
in maurgin frumin sabbato (xvi. 9), “ early in 
the morning on the first day of the week ” ? 
In § 44 we find hwo so laiseino so niujo, 

“ of what sort is this doctrine the new ” 
(i. 27), where the def. art. so is said to 
agree with its snbst. in gender and case. 
Iu the Notes Prof. Skeat says : “ This 
answers to the Greek idiom, rts 17 SiSa^ rj 
Kaiyrj.” Is not laiseino gen. plu. governed 
by sol In Stamm and Heyne’s Syntax, 

§ 54, we find the following explanation:—■ 

“ Die der Lehren, was fur eine Lehre ist diese 
neue, welch neue Lehre ist das ? ” We know 
(rf. Stamm and Heyne, § 24) that fern, 
abstract nouns in -eini formed from weak 
verbs in -jan have developed peculiar plural 
forms—viz., nom. -einds and gen. einu, In 
the notes chap, vi., 2, Prof. Skeat says : 

“ hwo so handugeino, cf. i. 27, and the note.” 
Is not handugeino gen. plu. of handugei, 
wk. s. f. governed by so ? Prof. Skeat draws 
attention to the rather common use of the 
dat. absol., and gives an example of the nom. 
absol.; but there is also an example of the 
gen. absol. in xvi. 1: Jah inwisandins Sabbato 
dagis. As in Sanskrit the nom., gen., and 
loc. cases are used absolutely with participles, 
so in Gothio tbe nom., gen., and dat., which 
usurped the functions of the loo., are employed 
in the same manner. As in Sanskrit the 
loc. absol., so in Gothio the dat. absol., is 
most commonly used. Haihs, “ with one 
eye,” is compared with Latin coecus. Is not 
tnis an instance where a cognate language 
helps us to fix the spelling of the Latin word ? 
We prefer to write caecus, just as we write 
haedus, compared with Gothio gaita. Prof. 
Skeat says that auhns is English “oven.” 
In his Etymological Dictionary he says that 
the root is unknown. Some years ago we 
heard Prof. Aufrecht compare auhns with 
Sanskrit agman ; Vedic agna, “ a stone;” and 
agmantaka, “ an oven.” The oven was a 
stone erection, just as “ hammer ” and ok/aui' 
(an anvil) were originally stone instruments. 
Speaking about the formation of the com¬ 
parative and superlative, Prof. Skeat says 
that a few old superlatives exhibit the Aryan 
suffixes -ma and ta-ma. But is not the 
regular formation of the comp, and superl. in 
Gothic as old as these forms ? In Sanskrit 
the forms -iyas, - ishtha , are only used with 
adjectives tnat are ancient in formation. 
Compare, therefore, Gothic suts, sutiza, sutists 
(“sweet,” “sweeter,” “ sweetest ”), with San¬ 
skrit svddu, svddijas, svddishtha, Greek r]Sut, 
fjbitov, ybiaros. 

A knowledge of Gothio is invaluable to 
the student of comparative grammar. There 
he will still find the dual number, the present 
tense of the passive voice formed without an 
auxiliary verb, strong verbs forming their 
perfect tense by reduplioation, traces of the 
middle voice, termination of the past tenses 
of weak verbs in -ida, plu. idedun, which prove 
that -ed in “ loved,” as well as -Orjv in lrv4>0gv, 
are but mutilated remnants of a suffix which 
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originated in a reduplicated past tense of dhd, 
appearing in Sanskrit dadhau. 

We sincerely hope that this excellent 
Primer will meet with the success it deserves, 
and that it will induce those who have 
hitherto, in the study of English, not gone 
back beyond the language of •• Beowulf’ 1 to 
study the Gothic of Ulfilas, where they will 
find “ the beet and most valuable materials 
for investigating the origin and structure of 
the English language.” 

George R. Merry. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The last part of the Transactions of the 
Edinburgh Geological Society is largely de¬ 
voted to papers on glaoial phenomena. Atten¬ 
tion may be specially directed to one of these, 
in whioh Mr. Ralph Richardson records the 
suooesaive discoveries of Arctic Bhells at great 
elevations in Scotland. Such shells are gener¬ 
ally found at low levels; and their discovery at 
great altitudes is always of interest, inasmuch 
as it points to a considerable submergence of 
the land. The highest discovery yet recorded 
was made many years ago near Airdrie, in 
Lanarkshire, where shells of Northern type, not 
now living in British waters, were found at 510 
feet above the sea-level. From 1850 no dis¬ 
covery at a very high level was made until 
July 1881, when Arctic shells were noted by 
Mr. James Fraser at 500 feet above the sea 
at Drummore of Clava, in Inverness-shire. 
Although at present there is no proof that Scot¬ 
land was submerged by an Arctic sea to a 
greater extent than about 500 feet, it is well 
known that in Wales and in Ireland the 
evidenoe points to a submergence of at least 
1,300 feet. 

The ourrent number of the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute is especially notable 
for containing the concluding part of an excel¬ 
lent paper on “ The Aborigines of the Andaman 
Islands,” by Mr. E. H. Man, of Port Blair. 
The early parts of this elaborate memoir have 
been previously notioed in the Academy, and 
the part which has just appeared fully sustains 
the high opinion which we then expressed of 
this work. It contains numerous corrections 
of erroneous statements made by previous 
observers upon imperfect acquaintance with 
the natives. We understand that Mr. Man 
has prepared a copious vocabulary of the 
language of the Nioobarese, among whom he 
resided for a considerable time. 

The Geological Chart. By John Morris, 
Emeritus Professor of Geology and Mineralogy 
in University College, London. (Reynolds.) Uf 
this useful chart, a new and enlarged edition 
has just been published. The table of the 
stratified rooks has been brought into accordance 
with the most modern views; the lists of 
characteristic fossils, and every other part, have 
been revised. The student who desires to see at 
a glance the dominant mineral characteristics 
of any geological formation, or its principal uses 
in the arts, will find no better brief work of 
reference than this ohart. The most marked 
addition to the present edition is a coloured 
table, which indicates to scale the approximate 
thicknesses of the various formations, and 
will serve to impress upon the student how 
muoh longer intervals of time must be included 
m the earlier thau in the later chapters of this 
earth’s history. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The Oxford Philological Society are starting 
a movement in favour of a general adoption, at 
p fixe4 date, of the oorreot pronunciation of 
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Latin. It is already used by one or two 
lecturers. 

A large slab of stone has been found in a 
tomb at Gaggi, near Taormina, in Sicily, with 
two circular inscriptions upon it whioh seem to 
be in a peculiar form of the Phoenician alphabet. 

M. Stanislas Guyard has collected into a 
volume, under the title of Mtlanges iTA ttyriologie 
(Maisonneuve), several contributions to Assyrian 
lexicography whioh originally appeared in 
various journals. At the end is a paper upon 
Prof. Sayce’s proposed decipherment of the 
Vannio inscriptions, towards whioh M. Guyard 
himself led the way by an artiole in the Journal 
asialique of May 1880. The same subject is 
also attracting attention in Russia. M. 
Patkanoff, Professor of Armenian at St. Peters¬ 
burg, has just published a pamphlet in which 
he gives some vannio inscriptions hitherto in- 
edited, and entreats the sympathy of the 
Government of the Cauoasus for this new study. 

Drs. Lehmann and Schnorr von Oarols- 
EELD are engaged upon an elaborate work dealing 
with the Njal Saga, more especially in its legal 
aspect. It will be prefaoed by Prof. Konrad 
Maures, the highest living authority on the 
history of Scandinavian law. 

At a recent meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions, a paper was read from M. Deren- 
bourg upon ''Funeral Customs among the 
Jews,” It was chiefly concerned witn the 
Hebrew word nefesh, which, in the Bible, means 
“breath, sigh, soul,” but in the Mishna is 
interpreted as “ funeral pillar.” M. Jacob 
Levy, in his Dictionnaire de V Hibraisme moderne, 
has sought to find a common point in the Greek 
custom of placing upon tombstones the figure 
of a butterfly, the emblem of Psyche, the soul. 
M. Derenbourg, on the other hand, arguing 
from the etymology of Latin tumulus from 
tumeo, suggested that nefesh, in Talmudio litera¬ 
ture, properly means any “ elevation,” and then 
a tombstone. He was disposed to believe that 
even in the Bible the strict meaning was also 
“ elevation,” sub. of the breast. In the dis¬ 
cussion that followed, M. Derenbourg’s views 
met with the entire support of M. Renan. 

M. Leroux has published, in a well-printed 
and compact form, the inaugural lectures 
delivered last December by the professors of the 
newly founded Ecole du Louvre. Two of the 
professors, and no less than three of the six 
courses, have to do with Egyptology. M. 
Perrot, whose work on Art in Ancient Egypt was 
reviewed in the Academy of February 17, 
p. 107, treats of the monuments of the ancient 
empire; while M. ReviUout has under¬ 
taken the legal and economical system of 
ancient Egypt, and also the explanation of 
“ demotic.” Assyrian monuments and Semitio 
epigraphy are both dealt with by M. Ledrain; 
and national archaeology by M. Alexandre 
Bertrand. It will thus be seen that the so- 
o ailed “ Orientalists” have the Ecole du Louvre 
almost to themselves. 

The following extraot from a review of 
Seyffert’a Palaestra Musarum by Dr. E. Lud¬ 
wig, editor of the Philologische Rundschau, may 
interest some:— 

“ However it has come to pass, it is a fact that 
wo have lost the art of Latin and Greek verse 
writing, on which the older scholars so prided 
themselves, and there are now many teachers who 
are entirely ignorant of this subject. Yet any 
expenditure of time on it is richly repaid by the 
intimate acquaintance with the language of the 
ancient poets which it gives; and the various 
attempts to teach the ‘ quantitative ’ pronunciation 
of Lathi would be greatly assisted by exercises in 
metre.” 

MM. Houdas and Basset, two members of 
the Ecole d’Alger, who were commissioned by 
the French Government to search for Arabio 
inscriptions in Tunis, have published the first- 


fruits of their labours in a pamphlet, reprints! 
from the Bulletin de Corrcspondamce a/rkaint. 
As already stated in the Academy, little of im¬ 
portance has been found. Twenty-nine Arabic 
inscriptions are here given, of whioh the earliest 
is dated 207 A.H., or 823 a.d. It comes from the 
minaret of a mosque at Husa. It is written is 
fine Kufic characters, without any of the calli¬ 
graphic ornamentation of a later period. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Histobical Society. —( Thursday , Feb. lj.) 
C. Walford, Esq., in the Chair.—Mr. Hyde Claike 
showed a head of Marc Antony from his collection, 
and read a note on it. It represented Antony as 
Bacchus, in which character he entered Ephesus. 
He was more usually represented as Hercules.—Jlr. 
Hyde Clarke then read a paper on ‘' Materials for 
History in England, their Preservation and Appli¬ 
cation.” He enumerated the several collections of 
records, public and private, existing in the United 
Kingdom, which constitute the materials lor 
various branches of history, and illustrated their 
influence in forming schools of archivists, of 
palaeographers, and of historians. He called atten¬ 
tion to the preservation of parish registers, of 
bishops’ registers, and other records.—A discussion 
followed. 

Royal Asiatic Society. — [Monday, Feb. IS.) 
Sir H. C. Rawlixsox, K.C.B., Director, in the 
Chair,—Mr. Hyde Clarke read a paper on "Tne 
Relations of the Languages of India and Africa.” 
In taking words from several series of Indian 
languages, he compared them with those of Africa, 
giving, at the same time, a detailed comparison of 
a dialect of Suntali in India with the Hausa of 
Africa. These relations of speech, he affirmed, 
had nothing to do with relations of race, but were 
due to some common source of culture. The 
invention of speech-languages he placed on the 
basis of sign-languages, with a definite psycho¬ 
logical system. Thus, he contended that, while 
all languages appeared to be of common origin, 
there was no one primaeval language, as in each 
words were to be found like those of others; but 
these did not necessarily contribute to their 
classification.—Prof. Gustav Oppert read a paper 
ou “ Gunpowder and Firearms as known to the 
Ancient Hindus.” After some prefatory remarks, 
he referred to the Sukraniti and the Nitiprakasika, 
two Sanskrit works lately published by himself. 
The former is often quoted in the Mahabhaiata, 
Kamandakiya, Pancatantra, &c.; and these quota¬ 
tions are generally found in the original text. 
All the MSS. contain the passages about gun¬ 
powder and firearms, though they are written hi 
different characters, and come from different places. 
The authenticity of the Sukraniti has been ad¬ 
mitted by eminent scholars. The Nitiprakasika, 
written in a similar epic style, contains the 
Dlianurveda. The manufacture of gunpowder 
and firearms is described at length in the 
Sukraniti; both are also mentioned in the Xiti- 
prakasika, though independent proof for their early 
existence can be produced. Ail the constituents 
of gunpowder ( agnicuma ) are found in India—salt¬ 
petre (suvarcilavana), sulphur (gandha), and the char¬ 
coal which is prepared from the arka (Calatropu 
gigantea), snuhi [Euphorbia neriifolia), and tne 
rasona [Allium sativum). These plants are all 
common, and extensively used by the natives oi 
India for the preparation of gunpowder and fire¬ 
works at the present day. Fireworks are ahead' 
mentioned in Asoka’s inscriptions, as interpreted 
by H. H. Wilson and Emile Bumouf. The 
liajalakshminarayauahridaya also alludes to gun¬ 
powder; and Prof. Oppert quoted an interest¬ 
ing extract from the Mujmalut-Tawarikh in -n 
H. M. Elliot’s History of India. After a brief 
allusion to the Agncyastra , frequently mentioned 
in the epics which contain some elements ot 
genuine history, Prof. Oppert spoke of the fire¬ 
arms which go under the name of nalika , yantrs, 
and sataghni. The first are described at length in 
the Sukraniti as having a perpendicular and 
horizontal hole, the vent at the breach being called 
“ear” [karua). The word nalika [nadiko) w.de¬ 
rived from tiala (««di), “ reed,” as “ cannon from 
canna. Bamboo stems were originally used, as at 
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tUi day in Burmah, and wood in some parts of 
China- bat the Indian guns were generally made 
of metal or of stone. The Nitiprakasika, the 
Kamandakiya, and the Naishada contain the word 
mMh in the sense of “ guns.” Rockets were also 
well known in India, and from thence they were 
introduced into Europe. ¥antra, and sataghni 
denote big projectile weapons. King Dasaratha’s 
upital, Ayodhya, was furnished with both; and, 
according to the Mahabharata, they stood behind 
loop-holes on the walls of towns. The com¬ 
mentator expressly explains them as being fire¬ 
arms for the discharge of balls. The Harivanisa 
also calls the sataghni a “flaming weapon.” The 
Krishnayajurveda describes the surmi (or sataghni) 
as a weapon which has a hole like an ear ( kama- 
kmati), and likens it to the thunderbolt of Indra. 
The surmi occurs also in the Rigveda. Bha«a- 
tmskara, who lived about a thousand years ago, 
calls the mrmi, which he identifies with the 
Miiqhni, a hollow metallic cylinder, which blazes 
at the inside and outside. Vidyara»iyasvami or 
Saraua gives the same explanation. Leaden, iron, 
sail stone balls were hurled from these fiery 
engines according to the Sukraniti, Nitiprakasika, 
tin. commentator of the Mahabharata, and others. 
Minn's law-book forbids the use of firearms; for, 
though he only inveighs against “darts kindled 
by fire,” there is no doubt that the prohibition 
applies to the agneyastra in general; and, to support 
this supposition, the Nitiprakasika (which contains 
the same verse as Manu) reads “ machines kindled 
by tire”— i.e., instead of agnijoalitatejana, it reads 
nijnyujjcah yantra. In Manu’s code the prohibition 
is absolute; in the Sukraniti it is only confined to 
fair fight; in unfair fight firearms are admissible. 
Prof. Oppert contended that the composition of 
piepowder was never forgotten and the use of 
firearms never discontinued in India, but that 
many causes contributed to their not being gener¬ 
ally known outside that country. Thus, when 
the Portuguese landed in India, they were sur¬ 
prised at the display of fireworks and gun-firing 
which greeted them. Guns are occasionally men¬ 
tioned as having been used in India, e.g., in 1008 
by Mahmud of Ghazni. The Indian origin was 
admitted by the Moors : and it was from the Moors 
that Roger Bacon derived his knowledge while 
travelling in Spain. According to Prof. Oppert, 
European scholars have been too prone to consider 
almost exclusively the Brahmanic element when 
dealing with the literature, the arts, and the 
Kiences of India, and have overlooked the 
important part played by the other portions of 
the population. In this particular instance the 
Sukraniti and the Nitiprakasika are not to be 
retarded as of Brahmanic, but rather of Kshatriya. 
origin. The prohibition of firearms proceeded 
from the Brahmans, who feared the superiority 
of the Kshatriyas in the manufacture and handling 
of these war-engines. 

Society op Antiquaries.—( Thursday, Fib. 22.) 

■\ W. Franks, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr. 

S. Perceval exhibited several seals, including 
one belonging to the provost Of the collegiate 
thnrchof St. Anscarius, Bremen; and two hitherto 
nnhown statute merchant seals of the towns of 
^-i-bury and Wigan.—Mr. Howorth, referring to 
Mr. Brown’s paper on the gryphon of the preceding 
"'"3, remarked that the so-called gryphon’s claws 
are the horns of an extinct rhinoceros which 
once inhabited Siberia, and whose remains are 
specially plentiful in those districts where there is 
gold. —Mr. Freshfleld added that in other parts 
mammoth bones are an indication of the presence 
, metal.—Mr. Pranks exhibited a gold armlet 

faring two gryphons found in the bed of the Oxus, 
a “ supposed to be of the period of Alexander the 
Jitat. it had been set with coloured pastes, of 
which one remained.—Mr. Entwhistle exhibited a 
■ock of Edward IV.’s hair, taken when his tomb 
was opened in the last century. 

Browkino Society.— {Friday, Feb. 23.) 

\-' Hunt, Esq., in the Chair.—Mr. J. T. 

-/ttleship read a paper on “Browning’s Intui- 
mu, specially in Regard to Music and the Plastic 
lith Hettleship said he wished to say a 

nt e about Browning’s more purely human side; 

101111(1 wt what connexion there is between his 


intimate knowledge of, and sympathy with, music 
and plastic art and their votaries, and that choice 
and method of work which have resulted in the sure 
grasp of character, fidelity in rendering local form 
and colour, and profound insight into human 
nature which distinguish him; and, having estab¬ 
lished that connexion, to find out, not whether he 
is a teacher, philosopher, or helper, but what is the 
net result of what he has done for himself and us, 
and the value of that result. The value of Brown¬ 
ing’s work consists, not in his being a teacher, or 
even wanting to be one, but in his doing exactly 
the work he liked best and could not help doing. 
It is only because of his intuitive sense of what he 
ought to do, and his spontaneity in doing it, that 
he becomes a teacher, consoler, and the rest; and 
to the end of time the people who will be most 
genuinely moved by him will be those whose 
natures impel them to choose their fittest work. 
Among these, musicians and plastic artists are 
conspicuously remarkable. Anyone who takes up 
a musical instrument, or a brush, pencil, or knife, 
to learn to make music, paint, or carve, has made 
an immense leap in life. He has got something he 
wants to know about, and, by consequence, to love. 
Throughoutthis paper, the writer would use the word 
love as equivalent for the desire to know, and vice 
versa. To Browning belongs the honour among poets 
of having discovered,or, at any rate, told us in verse, 
that in their method of working and achieving 
results the arts which attack the brain through 
the ear and eye respectively have in common the 
wish to interpret some secret of nature for the 
benefit of the artist and his fellow-men. Brown¬ 
ing has evolved the idea that music and the plastic 
arts have gradually sought and found a common 
standpoint of sympathy, both wanting to know 
their subject because they love it, and both loving 
it because they want to know it. That he brings 
the three arts together, two of which, painting and 
sculpture, appeal to millions, and one of which, 
music, appeals only to a small minority, as 
uniting on the common round of love, is at least 
one of the triumphant efforts of his genius. The 
master of any of these arts finds that to succeed 
in inventing the simplest melody, or in rendering 
approximately some appearance that has hitherto 
baffled him, takes rank, in his mind, as a discovery. 
Between the artist and Browning there is this 
link—the desire to know and render the secrets of 
nature. Through all Browning’s poems on art 
runs the idea of the interdependence of soul 
and sense, making a yet stronger link between him 
and the artist. Browning’s intuitive belief is that 
all organic life, however manifested, is continuous 
and interdependent. To him the meanest action 
of the meanest being is a step in development, as 
the greatest action of the mightiest man or 
woman; just as to the artist comes the desire 
to know as keenly about the least important part 
of his work as about the supreme effort of his life. 
From the desire to know comes the desire 
to grow and go on growing, the desire to 
go on loving. Love creates and keeps alive the 
desire to grow, but we cannot grow and develop 
without faith. Love, for Browning and the artist, 
produces faith. Browning shows not only how to 
work while it is day ; he shows us, too, how to 
work in the faith that, when the night comes, 
another morning breaks. Browning’s belief in the 
continuity of life after death, the interchanging 
and mutually reacting powers of soul and sense, 
and the oneness of man and the universe with each 
other has gone on increasing in the teeth of 
advancing years.—In taking the chair, Sir. Holman 
Hunt gave an interesting account of his first 
introduction to the works of Sir. Browning. 
Thirty-five years ago he exhibited a picture of 
which the subject was taken from Keats, then 
almost an unknown poet. [This must be “The 
Flight of Madeline and Porphyro,” at the Royal 
Academy in 1848.] His admiration for Keats was 
shared by a young fellow-painter, who placed in 
his hands Belts and Pomegranates, and shortly after¬ 
wards joined him in his studio. The fellow- 
painter was Rossetti.—In the discussion that 
closed the meeting, Mr. Holman Hunt also took the 
opportunity of saying something about the aim 
that had always characterised his own work in art. 
His one aim, he said, had ever been to find out the 
soul in things ; and he was glad to recognise the 
same aim in all the pictures he had seen of Mr. 
Nettleship’s, 


FINE ART. 

Hr. BIRKET POSTER'S DRAWINGS of ltu> CATHEDRAL CITIRS at 
ENGLAND .ad WALES will be ON VIEW, daring MARCH and APRIL, 
U Meur.. DOWDEdWELL*S, 133, NEW BOND STREET. 

Ficn-URF.SQCB NATURE b J LAND «nd SEA.—A Serin of OUTDOOR 
SKETCHES end DRAWINGS br Mr. JOHN MOGFUKD will eta b. ON 
VIEW, during MARCH tad APRIL, at Meuri. DOWDESWELL’S, 133, KEW 
BOND STREET. 


J. F.. MILLAIS. R.A.—“THE ART JOURNAL** for MARCH Ok M.) 
contain* a flno Llnc-Knrravlng of the famous Pre-Raphael) ta Picture 
M CHRIST In the HOUSE of HIS PARENTS,” by J. E. MILLAIS, R.A. 

L. ALMA-TADEMA, R.A.—“THE ART JOURNAL" for FEBRUARY 
and MARCH (2*. 6d. each) contain fully illustrated ARTICLES on Mr. 
ALMA-TADEMA’S W< *RKS, with an ETCHING, by C. O. MU UK AT, of the 
Painting, “QUIET PETS,” by Mr. ALMA-TADEMA, at present In the 
Grosrenor Gallery. 

CARL HAAG—“THE ART JOURNAL « for MARCH (5s. M.) contains 
a magnificently illustrated ARTICLE, entitled “CAIRO In LONDON,” being 
a description of Mr. Carl Haag's unique studio. 


ETCHINGS FOR “ L’ART,” 

Now that everybody’s walla have to be decor¬ 
ated, and nearly everybody decorates bia walls 
with pictures, it is a fortunate thing that 
so much effective work in etching is issued, or 
may be issued, to the large publio at prices that 
can ruin no one. Etching, while in some hands 
it is the most extravagant, is in other hands the 
most economical, of all the forms of art. A 
scarcity artificially contrived may result in ten 
or even twenty guineas being asked and 
obtained for certain contemporary work in 
etching, or a large circulation confidently 
counted upon may make an admirable print 
attainable for half-a-sovereign. The special 
etchings issued from the office of L’Art in New 
Bond Street belong to the very moderate in 
prioe, and in subjeot they are most varied. 
Etching deals but rarely with the nude figure, 
whose suavity of line is generally aooounted 
beyond the reach of its impetuous haste; but 
then the etcher, whose business it is to repro¬ 
duce rather than to originate, is not always 
hasty, and it must be said that the nude 
figure has never been more successfully 
treated iu etching than in a print which 
the proprietors of L'Art have issued after a 
pioture by Henner. Somehow or other the 
picture dealers have not brought Henner to 
England; but in France he is recognised as an 
exquisite, if limited, oolourist, a master of tone, 
and a draughtsman of admirable expressiveness 
and of irreproachable sentiment. Both the 
“ Fontaine ”—a single figure at the well, whioh 
has been so perfectly reproduced for the pro¬ 
prietors of VArt —and the “ Biblis changd ea 
Source,” at the Museum of Dijon, atteet suffi¬ 
ciently how refined is Henner’s vision of the 
flesh. It oould be wished that such treatment 
oommended itself to our younger students of 
art, who might then escape alike the vulgarity 
of the over-realistio and the lamentable tame¬ 
ness of the academical. Mr. 0. E. Wilson is 
greatly employed for L’Art, and he has dearly 
been at great pains to render the magnificent 
example of the art of Morland which is one of 
the most valuable of recent acquisitions to our 
National Gallery. But the careful and intelli¬ 
gent, though occasionally chilly, craftsman¬ 
ship of Mr. Wilson oould hardly be expected 
to do everything that was desirable for 
the translation of so capital an instanoe 
of Morland’s art and so characteristic an 
example of his manner; and there is accordingly 
no rendering here of his warmth of manner or 
of the large, loose touch which his own oontem- 
poraries, the great engravers in mezzotint, 
conveyed on to their plates so successfully. 
Still, Mr. Wilson’s is a very meritorious print; 
and everything, except the special method of 
the painter upon canvas, is contained in it 
without doubt Then comes an etohing by 
Edenfelt after Mordant, “ Sous le Direotoire,” 
whioh is a brilliant success. In touoh it is 
as large as a drawing washed with bistre, and it 
is as fascinating as a dry-point Lastly—sinoe 
we cannot pretend to exhaust the ohroniole— 
there is Boohard’s exoellent etohing after Char¬ 
din’s portrait of himself, with pince-nez half way 
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down his nose, and with eyes observant and 
mouth pursed. The same portrait, be it said, 
was etched not less skilfully, but on a smaller 
scale, as a frontispiece to the catalogue of 
Chardin’s engraved work. What is specially 
noticeable in these reproductions is, first, their 
general intelligence; secondly, their variety and 
range; and, thirdly, that a catholio and enter¬ 
prising management secures this variety with¬ 
out once condescending to purely popular 
worthlessness. All is artistic, even where all 
is not complete. 


THE ART EXHIBITION AT ROHE. 

Rome: Feb. 10,18S3. 

The Exhibition building is fine and well 
adapted to its purpose ; there is enough of the 
classical in its design to render it fitting for 
Borne. The facade has a fine portico and steps. 
The building oonsists of an atrium and rotunda, 
which, however, fell so far short of the required 
space that an annexe of similar form had to be 
made in wood to contain the whole collection of 
paintings. 

The sculpture occupies the entire ground floor 
of the permanent building, but its quality, with 
some few noble exceptions, is poor. These 
exceptions are chiefly “ Galatea,” by Ansiglioni; 
“ Susanna,” by Consani, a statue of pure and 
simple modelling; the graoeful “Sappho,” by 
Confaloniere ; “ Venus arming Love,” by Mac¬ 
donald ; the charming classic reliefs of Story; 
Masini’s original conception of “ Cleopatra,” 
reclining on a lion of gray marble; and perhaps 
a dozen others. Of realistio works there are 
enough—for instance, Ximenes’ “ Death of 
Julius Caesar,” where the ruler of Borne has 
fallen in an ungraceful heap, together with a 
four-legged chair; Gangeri’s “ Fulvia,” fieroely 
playing with a skull; a “ Lucretia,” by Ginotti, 
which is clearly a study from a good model with 
a sullen face; and Franceschi’s statue, “Ad 
Bestias,” in which the low terror speaks more 
of the man than of the Christian. 

The water-colours are especially good, Borne 
possessing a flourishing school of “acquerel- 
listi.” The Boman views of Boeckel Franz, 
the Venetian ones of Cabianca, the sketches by 
Gioja, Bradley, and Bazzani, with the flower 
pieces of Miss Aumonier and Bachele Villa- 
Pemice, are all excellent; while in genre Filiberto 
Petiti, in his “ Horses drinking,” and Eroli, in 
the “ Arab Museum,” are very strong. 

The work of selection becomes more difficult 
in'the picture gallery proper, into whioh 1,400 
paintings are crowded. The eight largest works 
cannot be ignored, placed as they are at the end 
of the eight salone radiating from the central 
ootagonal room, and from thence forming a 
grand coup-d’ceil. The most important of these 
historical paintings is Tallone’s “Victory of 
Christianity in the Time of Alaric”—a pro¬ 
cession of devotees led by a young female saint 
carrying some sacred relics to St. Peter’s 
through the midst of the savage Goths, who, 
overcome by her religious fervour and purity, 
seem involuntarily to withhold from plunder. 
The grouping and colouring are very fine. 
Laccetti’s “ Christus Imperat” forms a good 
pendant to this. Here the savage nature of 
some Longobards finds legitimate outlet in 
smashing the pagan altars and idols, while the 
priests and nuns calmly chant a Te Deum. 
Michetti’s “Vow” has a lower motive, and 
shows how human nature may be abased by 
superstition. The picture wants chiaroscuro 
and is not so pleasing in colouring as the two 
first named. Vanni revels in the horrible 
in his great picture of the “Plague at 
Siena in 1374.” Aldi has taken an episode 
scarcely lees sad in his “Last Hours of 
Siennese Liberty,” a very grand and masterly 
work. The other three large pictures are “ Mount 


Calvary,” a scenio and expressive work by 
Ferrari; Camarano’s “ Battle of St. Martin ; ” 
and a very richly coloured oanvas by a Polish 
artist representing “Albert of Prussia paying 
Homage to Sigismund I. of Poland (loio).” 
Among the smaller pictures are several light- 
toned classical subjects, something in the style 
of Alma-Tadema, though less severe in treat¬ 
ment ; the best of these is "Cottabus,” by Sci- 
foni, a Boman artist. Boschetti's “ Socrates ” 
is also an important picture. 

As a financial venture, the Exhibition has not 
as yet been a success, but the Romans hope 
that, as the season goes on, the influx of visitors 
will be greater. The King and Queen have 
made several purchases, her Majesty choosing 
a pretty genre picture by Laiacono called “ The 
Unexpected Arrival,” the return of a soldier 
to his family, who are working in the field; and 
Favretti’s “ Market in Campo San Polo.” The 
Exhibition of Industrial Art on the second 
floor of the permanent building is remarkably 
rich in fine wood-carvings, intarsia, and 
engraved ivory, as well as in p ainted tapestries, 
art-needlework, and majolica. 

Leader Scott. 


THE POSILL1PO AQUEDUCT. 

Rome: February, 1883. 

At the end of last December the boring of a 
tunnel near Naples, underneath the hill of 
Posillipo and near the famous grotto of Poz- 
zuoli, known in ancient days as the Crypta Nea¬ 
politans, brought to light an aqueduct of the 
classical period. It runs from north to south, 
and has been divided by the tunnel. A con¬ 
siderable portion of this aqueduct has been 
explored by the Syndic of Naples, who was 
accompanied by the Commendatore M. Buggiero, 
superintendent of archaeological excavations, by 
the Commendatore G. Minervini, and by other 
scholars. The party were able to read three 
different inscriptions scratched or painted upon 
the walls, and these were published in January 
by some of the local papers. Prof, de Petra and 
Prof. Sogliano in a second visit noticed some 
peculiarities in the inscriptions, which have given 
rise to controversy. Entering from the tunnel, 
we read on the right:— 

MACRINVS • DIADVMENI • AVG • L • PROO ' 
ANTONIANI • DI8P * HIO • FVIT * NERVA * 

ET • VESTINO * COS * PR * IDVS • IANVARIAS • 
We also read a repetition of this inscription, 
with the variation of one word in the second 
line 

MACRINVS • DIADVMENI • AVG * L • PROO • 
ANTONIANI • DI8P * HIC * AMBVLAVIT * NERVA * 
ET • VESTINO • COS 1 PR • IDVS * IANVARIAS • 

A third and more important inscription runs :— 
MACRINVS • DIADVMENI • AVG * L • PROC * 
ANTONIANI • DISP * HIC * AMBVLAVIT ' 

A • VILLA • POLLI * FELICI3 • QVAE • EST * 
EPII.IMONES • VSQVE ' AD • EMIS9ARIVM • 
PACONIANVM • NERVA • ET * VESTINO • COS * 

Near the second inscription is painted in red 

1 / LIBER/ VIVAS 

Some marks for the measuring of the aqueduct 
were notioed during this second visit. On the 
right, near the entrance from the tunnel, is the 
letter c. It was evidently cut in the soft 
mortar; while thirty yards farther on we read 
cc, and, at equal distances onwards, ccc, occc.D. 
On the left turning are legible the numbers 
CTO, ccio, and dccc ; all are separated by the 
same number of yards. Other numerals were 
also noticed ; and we may discover their moan¬ 
ing when the careful survey now being oarried 
out under the direction of the Commendatore 
Buggiero is finished. 

It is certain that the aqueduct passed through 


the grotto of Pozzuoli, and the two gaps whicli 
it made at the end of the grotto remain. It is 
uncertain, however, whether the breaches were 
made when the grotto was extended or not 
At present the chief value of the discovery 
consists of the inscriptions which date from 
January 12, A. D. 65. The third inscription is 
important from its topographical references; 
but as yet we are not in a position to determine 
the site of the Villa Polli Felicia ortheEmia- 
sariutn Paconianum. F. Babnabzi. 


EXPLORATION IN ASIA MINOR. 

A meeting in connexion with the Asia Minor 
Exploration Fu nd was held on February 22 at 
the rooms of the Royal Asiatic Sooiety. The 
subscription is being raised with a view of 
enabling Mr. W. M. Ramsay to continue his 
archaeological researches. A sum of about 
£320 having been contributed by the middle of 
last month, Mr. J. Edward Pfeiffer offered (in 
the columns of the Academy) to add £o0 
should a further amount of £150 be forthcoming. 
Of this, two-fifths have already come in. 

Mr. By water, having been called to the chair, 
read a letter from Mr. Ramsay, discussing the 
exploration of Asia Minor, so far as it related to 
the history of the West, under four heads. 
First came the Aegean coast and adjacent 
islands, which might best be explored in the 
late autumn and early spring, the greater part 
being dangerous throughout the summer and 
early autumn. The fittest centre was Smyrna, 
whence particular districts might be explored in 
excursions lasting two or three weeks each. 
The writer had found the expense to be from 
£1 to 25s. a-day. Next might be taken the 
interior of Asia Minor, the western portion of 
the great oentral plateau, including Phrygia, 
the mountainous parts of Lycia, C&ria, and 
Piaidia. This district lay so high that it could 
be explored iu the summer and early autumn 
only, say from June 1 to November 1, in which 
latter month the wet, cold season set in. There 
were two ways of exploring this field—namely, 
either to settle in a large town, preferably Ku- 
tayah,and make it a centre for shorter excursions, 
or to make one or two long journeys, starting from 
and returning to Smyrna. The obstructiveneM 
of the Turkish authorities was the growing bane 
in either case, as was illustrated by the arrest 
of Prof. Hirschfeld as a spy on his mission to 
Paphlagonia, and by the impossibility of fruitful 
explorations without a firman. Moreover, 
travelling in this district was muoh more costly 
than on file Aegean coast. The best centre for 
surveying the south ooast, Cilicia, Pampbylia, 
and the ooast parts of Lycia was Adalia. Of 
the last section, the north coast from the 
Bosphorus to Sinope and Amisus, Mr. Ramsay 
knew nothing. It had never been explored. 
Having given this outline of the work to be 
done in Aaia. Minor, the plan he recommended 
was to make some explorations on the Aegean 
coast during the spring of 1883, and in June to 
go into Phrygia, and to spend there most of the 
fine season, lying by during the rainy fortnight 
or so in September, and resuming in October, 
the most delightful month of the year. The 
parts Mr. Ramsay was most eager to examine 
were Erythrae, Samos, the KatakekaumeDe 
round Kouta and Gordis, the neighbourhood of 
the Midas necropolis, the Upper Maeander, and 
the route of the Ten Thousand between Pelts 
and Thymbrion. 

A committee was appointed, on the motion 
of Mr. B. N. Oust, to oonsist of Mr. D. B. 
Monro, Mr. H. F. Pelham, and Mr. Janus 
Fergusson, with Mr. George A. Macmillan m 
hon. secretary and treasurer. It is understood 
that the committee will report to a general 
meeting of subscribers to be summoned cull 
next year. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THI IBOORSSS OF DISCOVERT IN EGYPT. 

British Museum: Feb. 28,18S3. 
if. Naville writes from Tell-el-Maschuta, 
under date February 19, oommunicating a fresh 
discovery, which would have been of more 
interest in a less fruitful soil than that of 
Eaypt, but which completes most satisfactorily 
ms identification of the site. He has found a 
Homan milliarium, with the following inscrip¬ 
tion:— 

DD NN YICTORIBVS 

HAXIMIANO ET SEVERO 

MPERATORIBVS ET 

MAXIMINO ET CONSTANT! . , 

NOBILISSIMIS OAESARIBT . 

AB ERO IN CLY8MA 

hi ran p (?) 

The date is thus fixed at 306 or 307 A.D., when 
Gsltrras Maximian and Severus were col¬ 
leagues, Maximinus Daia and Constantine 
Caesars, the latter on a special footing. There 
is no difficulty in the reading. Ero is clearly 
the Hero of the Itinerary, the Eron of the 
liavennate geographer. In the Itinerary the 
distance is lxyiii Boman miles; probably L is 
wanting before the viiii on the stone. 

Thus Pithom, besides this sacred name and 
the civil name Thnku, was also the Hero or 
Heroopolis of the Latins and Greeks, as M. 
Haville at once saw. He has, however, done 
mors than this. He has traced the classical 
name to its Egyptian source. “Ero,” he 
writes, “ would be the transcription of Ar [Ari 
or Arc], which means the store house, and 
which is found on the statue of the priest 
'which proved the Bite to be Pithom], His 
tries are‘the chief of the store-house of the 
temple of Tem [Turn] of Theku [Thuku].’ ” 
The importance of Pithom as a store-city, by 
which it came ultimately to be called Herdopolis, 
“store-city,” and Hero, the “store-house,” is 
the last point wanted to complete the identifica¬ 
tion with the store-city of Exod. i. 11. The 
identity of Pithom and Heroopolis seems to 
have been known to the Copts, their version 
having Pithom for the Heroopolis of the LXX. 
m Gen. ilvi. 28, M. Naville has already found 
a thick enclosure of orude briok, and believes 
there are more. These were probably granaries. 

The work is very costly, and we wish that 
M. Naville may do all that is possible before 
the hot season sets in. We trust, therefore, 
taat donations will come in in sufficient strength 
to enable this enterprise to be carried on 
worthily. Pending the election of a treasurer, 
“7 oo-secretary (Miss Amelia B. Edwards, The 
probes, Weetbury-on-Trym) and I are glad 
to receive oheques for the Egypt Exploration 
rund. 

1 may observe that in my last I spoke in¬ 
advertently of M. Naville having examined in 
, • boolak Museum the monuments previously 
■rand at Pithom; they are, as he wrote, at 
itamlia. Begin add Stuart Poole. 


Westbury-on-Trym: Feb. 27,1883. 
It will perhaps be expected that I shoult 
fa T something d propos of Tel-el-Maskhuta 
J'arab, in the Academy and in Knowledge, ] 
ave so long maintained to be the site o 
Kaamaes.” I have, in truth, nothing to say 
wept to congratulate M. Naville, and t< 
ipress my unqualified satisfaction in the verj 
omentous discovery by which he has begui 
: Egyptian campaign. To have die- 
ered the Bite of Pithom-Succoth is, from every 
u matter of far greater important;; 
it would have been to discover the site o 
I am proportionately delighted 
a j result of our society’s work. To hav< 
that v *,, C6r * ;aan hypothesis ; to have backed 
'^“f^by a mass of evidence laboriously 
accu ®'il»ted ) sifted, and compared; to be pre¬ 


sently proved entirely mistaken, and yet to be, 
therefore, more rejoiced than if shown to be 
absolutely right, is, I venture to think, an 
entirely unique position. It is my peculiar 
Advantage to occupy that unique position with 
regard to Tel-el-Mascbuta. 

Amelia B. Edwards. 


Weston-super-Mare: Feb. 21,1S83. 

When the news of M. Neville’s discovery 
reached me I had in hand a communication to 
the Society of Biblical Archaeology, in which I 
was suggesting the identity of Tell-el-Maschuta 
with the Succoth of the Exodus. My line of 
conjecture arose in this way. Esarhaddon seems 
to have entered Egypt by a place called Iskhut 
(Budge, Esarh. 123). This appeared to me to be 
the Biblical S-kh-t—Heb. n2D, LXX. 2ukxu6 ; 
and Iskhut led me to the name Ma-skhuta, 
which must, I think, be an ancient Egyptian 
name. Dr. Ebers has suggested that the 
Egyptian word s-kh-t (designated by a group 
of water-plants, and applied to irrigated plains) 
is the origin of the name (Dutch Uosen, &c., 
second edition, 320), following in this Dr. Lauth. 
Mr. B. S. Poole seems to say that the inscrip¬ 
tion found by M. Naville confirms Brugsch’s 
conjecture that thuku is the real Egyptian word. 
By-the-way, Brugsch vindicates the sound s of 
the hieroglyph in Ztit. 1875, p. 7. At all 
events, I had reached the result that Tell-el- 
Maschuta is probably Succoth by a process of 
conjecture, right or wroug, which I have here 
shortly indicated; and I trust you will allow 
me to place my guess on record. Bamesea will 
now have to be sought farther westward in the 
Wady Tumilat, or in that region. 

Henry George Tomkins. 

PS.—I was perplexed by the identification of 
Tell-el-Maschuta with Bameses, as old as 
“ Abusaid and others”: see Dr. Malan, Philos, 
or Truth. 


THE CANOPIC VASES OF NESIKIION8U. 

Westbury-on-Tryin i Feb. 27,1SS3. 

Having, as a member of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology, just received the usual 
printed Proceedings of the fourth meeting of 
the present session (February 6 ), I wish to 
mention that the canopic vases of Princess 
Nesikhonsu, rubbings from which were ex¬ 
hibited on that oscasion by Mr. MoCallum, 
were first identified and noted by myself in 
the Academy, No. 548, November 4, 1882. 
Also, I am anxious to state that facsimiles of 
the inscriptions upon these vases, with transla¬ 
tions and notes by myself, have for the last 
five weeks been in the hands of the printer, and 
form part of an article which I have contributed 
to the forthcoming number of the Recueil des 
Travaux. 

As I had fully understood that I was to be 
favoured in the present instance with priority 
of publication, I take the only means now in 
my power of asserting that trifling claim. 

Amelia B. Edwards. 


ROMAN INSCRIPTION FOUND IN CAERNARVON¬ 
SHIRE. 

Liverpool: Feb. 20,1S83. 

Last week, while some labourers were pre¬ 
paring the land for agricultural operations on 
the property of Major Platt at Gordding (or, 
as the ordnance map has it, Gorddinog), near 
Llanfair-fechan, they came upon a stone pillar 
(or milestone) seven feet high, and about four 
feet and a-half in circumference, bearing the 
following inscription:— 

imp • caes • (trai) 

ANVS • HADRIANYS 
AYG • P • M • TR • P 
P• P • COS •IU 
A • KANOVIO 
M • P • VIII • 


— i.e., Imp(erator) Caes(ar)Trajanus Hadrianus 
Aug(ustus) P(ontifex) M(aximus) Tr(ibunitia) 
P(otestate) P(ater) P(atriae) Co(n)e(ul) III. A. 
Kanovio m(ilia) p(assuum) VIII. 

We have here evidently eight miles marked 
from the station styled in the Antonine 
Itinerary, Conovium, and in the Cborography 
of RaveDnas, Canubiuin. The inscription gives 
us a third variety of reading, Kauovium. 

This is the earliest inscription bearing a date 
as yet found in either North or South Wales. 
The first part of the word traianvs has been 
worn off the end of the first line, but the mean¬ 
ing of the inscription is quite apparent, it being 
dedicated to Hadrian after he was consul for the 
third time. It was consequently erected be¬ 
tween 119 and 138 a.d. The stone was found 
lying flat, and its disoovery will probably throw 
some light upon the oourse taken by the Boman 
road between Conovium (Caerhun) and Segon- 
tium (Caernarvon). 

W. Thompson Watkin. 


NOTES FROM ATHENS. 

Dr. Schliemann has lately returned to 
Athens from a visit to Thermopylae, where he 
hoped he might find the site of the Polyandrion. 
This, however, he was unable to do. He is at 
present at work on the German edition of his 
new volume on the discoveries he made last 
year at Hissarlik. 

Some very interesting discoveries have just 
been made on the acropolis of Athens. The 
rubbish-heaps between the Parthenon and the 
Museum, where remains of the older Parthenon 
have already been found, have now yielded 
several pieces of arohaio soulpture. Among 
these are a figure of Athena, quite perfeot, with 
the dress descending to the feet, whioh are shod 
with red slippers with pointed toes ; a seated 
figure of the goddess, similar to a fragmentary 
one a'ready found on the same spot, in the 
Egyptiun style, with a tablet on the lap ; and 
the upper part of a bas-relief representing a 
charioteer whose head is turnod. The un- 
skilfulness of the artist has twisted it completely 
round. The colours upon this bas-relief are 
still brilliant. Beside these relics of early art, 
a large marble hand with a serpent upon it, as 
well as two serpents entwined together, one of 
whioh has its mouth wide open, have also been 
discovered. They probably belong to a shrine 
of the daughter of Asklepios which stood in this 
part of the aoropolis. It should be added that 
the head and upper part of the body of the 
so-called Egyptian Athena are wanting. 

At a recent meeting of the German Archaeo¬ 
logical School at Athens, Dr. Lolling gave an 
account of a journey of exploration he had 
made in the neighbourhood of Volo. Close to a 
place called Falaeon Kastron and the ruins 
of Pagasae, and on the road to the ancient 
Ormenion, he discovered two artificial tumuli, 
one of which, now known among the inhabitants 
by the name of Tnmba, contains the remains of 
a “treasury” similar to those of Miuyas at 
Orchomenos or of Atreus at Mykenae. As at 
Mykenae, a triangular space is left above the 
huge lintel-stone of the entrance. The tumuli 
lie near the sea to the south-west of Volo and 
the ancient Demetriae, and very possibly mark 
the site of the prehistorio Iolkos, so famous in 
the legend of the Argonauts. 

M. P. Carvadia has lately returned to Athens 
from Kephallonia, where he has been excavating 
on the site of the ancient acropolis of Same. 
Within the cyclopean walls which surround it 
he has found tombs similar to those discovered 
by Dr. Schliemann at Mykenae, containing 
prehistoric pottery and other archaic objects. 

There has appeared at Athens a little work 
on Solar Myths in Modern Greece, by M. 
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Politea, in which is collected a large quantity 
of ourious folk-lore, together with some doubt¬ 
ful speculation. In an exoursue the author 
traces baok the worship of Haghios Ilias (St. 
Elias) to that of the sun, Helios. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
We regret to hear that Mr. Seymour Haden, 
who returned from America last Friday, is too 
unwell to fulfil his engagement of lecturing at 
the London Institution on Monday next, 
March 5. His place will be taken by Mr. 
Fredk. Wedmore, with a lecture on “ Turner 
and the Liber Stiidiorum.” 


The proposed enlargement of the National 
Gallery and the inclusion of the expense in this 
year's estimates are things for which we may 
be thankful to Mr. Shaw-Lefevre. There 
could be only one pieoe of news of this kind 
which would please us better—that the old 
gallery was to be pulled down, and a building 
worthy of the nation and of its mag¬ 
nificent collection of pictures erected in its 
place. Even with the room at present at the 
disposal of the authorities we cannot help 
thinking that some improvements might be 
made in the hanging, both as to grouping and 
chronology. Why, for instance, should not all 
the fifteenth-century Florentines be hung 
together, especially the group of Lippi, Polla- 
juolo, Botticelli, and their allies ; or why should 
the Morones be scattered, and also the Titians ? 
At the same time, we must allow that much has 
been done of late years even in this direction; 
and if we had only a tolerable, or even a com¬ 
plete, catalogue we should be willing to wait 
a while for re-arrangements. 

Mb. Woolner has been entrusted with the 
execution of a monument to Lord Frederick 
Cavendish for the Priory Church of Oartmel, 
Lancashire. The figure is to be recumbent. 

A committee has been formed in London, in 
conjunction with that in Paris, for the ereotion 
of a statue of Berlioz. Among the names are 
Sir Julius Benedict, Mr. Cusins, Mr. Osborne, 
Mr. Charles Halid, Mr. Augustus Manns, Dr. 
Stainer, Mr. Thomas Chappell, Mr. J. Bennett, 
Dr. Huefier, and Mr. L. Engel. 

The Eev. W. 0. Lukis, it is well known, has 
been for many years engaged in surveying and 
laying down to scale the rude stone monuments 
in Brittany, the Netherlands, and the British 
Isles. Having completed the work for Corn¬ 
wall and Devon, he has placed his drawings at 
the disposal of the Society of Antiquaries. 
The counoil of that body purpose to pub¬ 
lish them in successive parts, beginning with 
those relating to Cornwall, as soon as two 
hundred copies are subscribed for. The price 
of subscription to fellows and others subscribing 
before Maroh 31 is fixed at 15s. 

Db. William Chambers, the munificent 
restorer of St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh, has 
announced his intention of undertaking a 
similar piece of work in connexion with his 
native town of Peebles. He purposes to restore 
(or, rather, to preserve) the ancient tower of 
the churah of St. Andrew, on the bank of the 
Tweed near Peebles, which was built towards 
the end of the twelfth century, and has been a 
ruin since the Beformation. Nothing is to be 
done in the way of building beyond what is 
absolutely necessary to preserve the structure 
from further decay. Peebles already owes to 
Dr. Chambers its town hall and public library. 

The trustees of the National Gallery have 
acoepted from Mr. B. H. Nibbs, of Brighton, 
a palette formerly owned by J. M. W. Turner. 
It was originally given by Turner to Mr. 
George Cobb, Ms solicitor, who presented 
it to Mr. Nibbs thirteen years ago. Accom¬ 
panying the palette is a brief autograph note 


by Turner to Mr. Oobb (who prepared the 
artist’s will) respecting the Thames Tunnel. 

Ah interesting sale is announced to take 
place at the Hotel Drouot, on March 5 and 6, 
of the collection of M. Nadault de BufFon, 
the descendant of the great naturalist, to 
whom the greater part of the works of art 
belonged. The pictures are but few in number. 
Among them are the only authentic portraits of 
BufFon and his wife, painted by Drouais and 
described by Diderot in Ms Salons. The furni¬ 
ture is cMefly of the time of Louis XV. and 
Louis XVI. Other decorative works are known 
to have been given to BufFon by Marie- 
Antoinette, Catherine II., and other personages 
of the time. 


The autobiography of the Italian sculptor, 
Giovanni Duprd, who died last year, is to be 
translated into English, and published by 
Messrs. Blackwood. 


We are glad to record all honest efforts 
at good artistic handiwork and the revival of 
beautiful and useful arts. Mr. Alfred Newman, 
whose interesting collection of specimens of 
old wrought iron at Messrs. Gardner’s, in the 
Strand, we noticed some months ago,has recently 


started a forge, which has already turned out a 


number of very useful and ornamental objects 
The designs of these things—candlesticks, 
brackets, lanterns, fireirons, &c.—are all good 
in style, and bear the fresh impress of in 
vention and the workman’s hand. Some of 
them are very light and elegant, others simpler 
and bolder, but all suitable for their purposes 
—suitable as well as beautiful. Among the 
objects at 19 Maddox Street are some wreaths 
of flowers treated with a fine sense of the 
capacity of the material; and at the not far 
distant forge we aaw a leotem, a vane, and a 
gable ornament of admirable design and fine 
execution. 


Among the most prized works that the Berlin 
Museum has acquired from the Hamilton Collec¬ 
tion is a man’s portrait by Albrecht Durer, 
painted in distemper or water-colour on linen. 
The painting passed while in the Hamilton 
Collection for a portrait of the artist, but this 
was probably only on aocount of the long, 
flowing brown hair somewhat resembling that 
in DUrer’s known portraits. The other features 
are said to be unlike his. No doubt when 
industrious German critics set to work upon it 
the personality of the portrait will be discovered. 
It represents a man of middle age and distin- 
tinguished appearance, but of dark, almost 
threatening, aspect. 

Maris’ large etching of Millet’s “ Sower,” to 
which we drew attention some months ago, has 
not yet been published. There is, it appears, 
an unusual difficulty in obtaining first-rate 
impressions of the plate. As the Dutch marine 
painter is said to have learnt etching on 
purpose to render this picture, the result must 
be unusually disappointing, especially as the 
plate is perhaps the finest translation of fa 

S icture by Millet into black and white which 
as ever been accomplished by the needle. 

_ Thebe are few art societies which, for bril¬ 
liance in comparison with size, can rival the 
Societe d’Aquarellistes fran^ais. To this small 
but choice company belong MM. Bastien Lepage, 
Heilbuth, Harpignies, and many more of the 
most accomplished artists of France. There, fortu¬ 
nately for art, water-colour painting is not looked 
upon as a profession apart, but a delicate means 
of expression not below the attention even of 
distinguished painters in oils. And the members 
of this French society understand the proper use 
of transparent pigments, employing them with 
equal skill on figure and landscape, battle-scene 
and sea-piece, but always with a lightness and 
brillianoe befitting eo slight and lovely a medium. 
With the aid of the almost perfect “ processes ” 


of reproduction wMoh are the secrets of tf—n . 
Goupil, the sociitaircs are now publishing out 
of the most dainty records of fine art-work mt 
issued even from the Parisian press. The ty 0 
parts already published, under the editorship of 
M. Henri Launette and Messrs. Goupil, relate to 
the works of the brilliant Henri Leloir, to hit 
accomplished younger brother, MAnriiy, to that 
sound draughtsman and vigorous designer 
Edouard Detaille, to the clever Duez «id the 
elegant Fran^ais, and to the late Gustave Dori 
The versatility of Dord is shown in the well, 
chosen illustrations to the article written by 
M. Saint-Juirs. A different critic has been 
chosen for each artist. It is M. Olaretie, for 
instance, who discourses of M. Henri Leloir, 
and M. Montrosier who writes of Detaille. 
Before and after, in the middle and at the aide, 
of the text, the work is adorned with exact 
facsimiles of drawings with the pen and the 
brush; wMle larger reproductions oocor st 
intervals on separate leaves. Some of them an 
printed in sanguine. Borne in delicate shades of 
indigo and other tints ; and the result is • 
publication of rare and delicate beauty, as well 
as of refined luxury, which we should be glad 
to see imitated by one or both of our water¬ 
colour societies, to say nothing of the Boyal 
Academy. 

The curious story of the finding of a fish of 
pure gold in Southern Germany, to which we 
nave before made reference, is fully confirmed. . 
The fish, wMch is a very good representation of 
a carp, measures about fifteen inches in length, 
and has a bullion value of about £209. It hu 
been bought for £300 by the Berlin Museum. 
Its surface is entirely covered with inoissd 
figures, showing great artistic s kill. On the 
head are arabesques; on the front part, gronpsof 
animals—a stag seized by a lion, a boar attacked . 
by a tiger, and a third group now indistinct; 
farther baok, a sort of sea-monster grappling 
with a fish ; and, on the tail, a bird with open 
wings. The whole is interspersed with little 
fishes. It is said that several other gold objects 
of smaller size were found at the same time. 
The general similarity between this fish and the 
many gold objects that have been found is , 
tombs on the northern shore of the Black Sss 
will at onoe be recognised. 

M. Clermont- Ganneati has been appointed 
to deliver a coarse of lectures on Orientsl 
archaeology at the Eoole dee Hautes- Btudes. 




We are glad to hear that the Revue mmih 
matique , which has stopped publication for soot . ; 
years, will begin to appear again on Apnl 1. 

It is to be edited by MM. Amatols ds 
Barthelemy, G. Schlumberger, and Ernait 
Babelon, and published by Boliin *nd ' 
Feuardent. M. Waddington has promised for 
an early number the catalogue of his unriyallei - 
collection of medals of Asia Minor. ", 


The publisMng firm of Muquardt, of Brussels, 
announce La Bible de P.-P. Rubens , wMch will , 
consist of forty heliotype reproductions of prints , 
of the school of Bubens of subjects from the 
Old and New Testaments, with a text by M. B. .. 
Fetis. The prioe is to be 100 firs. 

It is stated that the French Government h«vs ■ 
purchased from M. Malvillan, a wealthy ltnd- ~ 
owner at Grasse, his unrivalled collection of 
decorative paintings by Fragonard. The prioe 
mentioned is 400,000 frs. (£16,000); and the col¬ 
lection is to remain with M. Malvillan until bis ( ■ 
death, subject to a right of public view onedsy ;, 
iu the week. 


According to a letter from Florenoe, Bussi*, 
has acquired a Fra Augelioo, originally in tbs 
church of San Domenico di Fiesole, for 45,000 
lire ; and a fine example of Luca delta Bobbis 
has been bought for the New York Museum. 

The Cercle de 1’ Union artistique, which is 
bow open, contains, amid much mediocrity 
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some works of talent. The place of honour is 
occupied by a military picture, though not a 
battle-piece, by Detaule. It shows a defile of 
dragoons crossing a bridge saluted by a country¬ 
man who recognises “ son ancien rdgiment.” 
Several of the portraits, also, are of high ex¬ 
cellence, and the sculpture is said to be above 
the ordinary level. One work will attract 
attention, as being the last upon which Gustave 
Dare was employed. It is a frame for a mirror, 
of original design, in bronze gilt. 

Ik Portfeuille, of Amsterdam, in its number 
for February 24, has a letter from Prof. A. J. 
Wauters, of Brussels, in whioh he calls atten¬ 
tion to the papers by Prof. Sidney Oolvin that 
appeared reoently in the Academy upon “ The 
Fainter Pieter Olaesz, of Harlem.” Prof. Wauters 
states, of his own knowledge, that two at least 
of the pictures in the gallery of the Marchese 
Mansi at Lucca bear the monogram P.C., and 
are dated 1627 and 1653. M. Paul Mantz had 
already pointed out, in the Gazette dee Beaux- 
Jrfc for February 1, that the picture in the 
Berlin Museum numbered 948a in the catalogue 
of 1S78 is likewise by Pieter Olaesz, and is 
' fated 1642. 


THE STAGE. 

I'm revival of “ Dhole Dick’s Darling ” at 
lode's Theatre is the only theatrioal event of 
ihe week, and it is one of but secondary im- 
oortanoe. It is now some fourteen years since 
he play was first produoed. Mr. Toole was, so 
;o say, “ measured ” for it, but, in fitting him, 

: Mr. Byron took into acoount his probable 
- !towth as well as his actual stature. Toole was 
_ heady a oomio actor of great popularity ; he 
r ru more—he was a not inconsiderablecomedian; 
;>d he was hardly then a comedian from 
; mm the public expected, as of right, an 
-txiubition of pathos as well as an exhibition of 
• -lnmour. But “Uncle Dick’s Darling” was 
r adroitly designed to permit the luxury of tears 
» those surfeited with laughter. Toole was 
. listinotly pathetio; yet it must be admitted 
hat bis pathos was of a more constrained kind 
than it bos since become. In the revival he is 
mm excellent than in the first production. 
Ite present performance of “Undo Dick’s 
Darling ” belongs to a series of performances 
d the favourite comedian’s repertory. No one 
piece is intended to run very long; indeed, the 
days of ten years ago and thereabouts are 
5eing given in pretty quick suooession. In 
*h it seems to be one of the aims of the actor- 
aansger to bring into prominenoe some young 
.. ‘dress with whom the publio is not as yet very 
c jpflw. This time his ohoioe has fallen on 
diss Florence West, who is less known than any 
. ictree8who has lately appeared as a heroine. 

. Jntil yesterday, we understand, Miss West was 
«amateur. The lady has, however, acquitted 
w»lf excellently well, and it is thought 
xssible that she may be of substantial service 
o the cause of art at the theatre. She is with- 
'ut stageynesa. Our readers will be kind enough 
o take us seriously when we say that in this 
aspect she is quite unlike the amateur. The 
matour generally forgets nature; the pro¬ 
visional may have had time to remember it. 


MUSIC. 

REGENT CONCERTS. 

'se first subscription oonoert of the Henry 
’ f 61 ' 9 Choir took place at St. James’s Hall on 
STening, February 22. The hall was 
; rail filled, and the proceedings of the re¬ 
organised Ohoir were evidently watohed with 
inch interest. The balance of tone is not quite 
jStiafactory; the soprano voices are somewhat 
:; . verpowered by the strong and vigorous tenors; 
f oa the conductor, Mr. Bandegger, does not 
^/Ppu to have his forces completely under con¬ 


trol. The progress, however, since last year is 
manifest; and as Mr. Bandegger knows how to 
train voices, and wields the bdton with skill and 
marked intelligence, the society would seem to 
have before it a very brilliant future. The pro- 

g ramme inoluded a new part-song by Mr. J. 

ooth, a member of the Choir, entitled “ The 
Mighty Caravan.” The musio is simple and 
not particularly striking; it was conducted by 
the oompoeer and most effectively sung by the 
Ohoir. As a second novelty came a graceful pieee, 
“ O Salutaris Hostia,” by Mr. F. Westlake, and 
as a third a new part-song by J. G. Oalloott. 
Schubert’s 23rd Psalm was well rendered by 
the ladies of the Ohoir; the few notes added by 
the organ to one part of the pianoforte accom¬ 
paniment were, however, unnecessary and in¬ 
effective. Mendelssohn’s 13th Psalm, for 
contralto solo (Miss Marian Burton), chorus, and 
organ, gained well-deserved applause. Other 
features of interest in the programme were 
J. C. Bach’s motett for double choir, “ I wrestle 
and pray,” Gounod’s “Ave Verum,” and 
T. Weelke’s fine madrigal, “As Vesta was 
descending.” Miss Santley sang Sohubert’s 
“Ave Maria” and M. V. White’s near song, 
“My soul is au enchanted boat;” in the 
latter she was accompanied by the olever oom¬ 
poser. The solo part in Gounod’s “ Oantique 
de Noel” was given by Mr. Santley with 
unusual ardour. The second concert will 
take place on April 14; and, besides the attrac¬ 
tion of the Choir, there will be solos by the 
two famous virtuosi, M. de Paohmann and Seiior 
Sarasate. 

The programme of last Saturday’s oonoert at 
the Crystal Palace was not particularly attract¬ 
ive, and the attendance was small. The princi¬ 
pal piece—Sterndale Bennett’s symphony in G 
minor—is, without doubt, a work of merit, and 
a oredit to English art; still, at this the dullest 
season of the year the public must be entioed 
with more enohanting sounds. The concert 
commenced with Sohubert’s bright and charm¬ 
ing overture to “Alfonso and Estrella.” It 
was substituted at the last moment for the 
“Bosamunde” overture, and had not been 
beard at the Palaoe since 1866. Herr Haus- 
mann played the andante and rondo from 
Molique’s concerto for violoncello in D. He 
is a conscientious artist, and was very 
successful in the slow movement. He also 
gave two solos. Neither of his pieces was 
really worthy of a Palaoe programme; one 
certainly bore the name of Mozart, but it 
proved only an arrangement of the larghetto 
from the olarinet quintett. Miss Santlev sang 
songs by Mozart and Handel. The concluding 
piece was Beethoren’s great “ Leonore ” over¬ 
ture No. 3. At the next concert (Maroh 3) the 
whole of the programme will be devoted to 
Wagner’s musio; and the “Charfreitags- 
Zauber” from “ Parsifal” will be given for the 
first time in England. 

Herr Joachim made his first appearance since 
Christmas at the last Monday Popular Oonoert, 
and the performance of Beethoven’s quartett in 
E minor (op. 59, No. 2) by the great violinist 
and Messrs. Bies, Straus, and Piatti was 
exceptionally fine. Herr Joaohim played the 
Baon chaconne as he alone can play it, and for 
an encore Beethoven’s romance m G. The 
chaconne has been performed no less than 
twenty-seven times at the Popular Oouoerts. 
Mdlle. Marie Krebs gave, in her best style, 
Scarlatti’s three sonatas for pianoforte, and took 
part (and a very suooessful part) in Spohr’s 
showy and pleasing piano trio in E minor (op. 
119). When will the programme-hook leave 
off saying that Spohr only wrote three piano¬ 
forte trios P The number aotually composed by 
him was five. Mr. E. Lloyd sang, with bis 
usual success, songs by Mendelssohn and Sig. 
Piatti. The pianist Herr Barth will appear 
next Monday, J, 0. Shedlock. 


CAMBRIDGE 

UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

THE TYPES of GREEK COINS. 

By TERCT GARDNER, M.A., P.S.A., 
Disney Profossor of Archaeology. 

With Sixteen Autotype Plates, containing Photographs of 
Coins of AU Parte of the Greek World. 

Boyal 4to, cloth, 31s. Od.; Roxburgh (morocco back), 412 2s 


NEW VOLUME OP THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

THE EPISTLE to the HEBREWS. By 

the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D. 3s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTA¬ 
MENT FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

THE GOSPEL according to ST. MASK. 

By tho Roy. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D. With Throe Maps. 
4a. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 

THREE LECTURES on SUBJECTS Con¬ 
nected with tho PRACTICE of EDUCATION: 
Delivered in the University of Cambridge in the Easter 
Term, 1882. By H. W. EVE, M.A., Head-Master of 
University College School; ARTHUR SIDGWICK, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, and late Assistant-Master at Rugby 8cliool ; 
and E. A. ABBOTT, M.A., D.D., Head-Master of the 
City of London School. Cloth, 2s. 

MILTON’S TRACTATE on EDUCATION. 

A Facsimile Reprint from the Edition of 1673. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by OSCAR BROWN¬ 
ING, M.A., Follow and Lecturer of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and formerly Assistant-Master at Eton Col¬ 
lege. Cloth, 2s. 


London: 

C. J. Clay, M.A., & Son, Cambridge University 
Press Warehouse, 17, Paternoster-row. 

MESSRS, WM, BLACKWOOD & SON'S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 

ONLY a BLACK BOX ; or, a Passage in 

the Life of a Curate. By GREVILLE PHILLIMORE, 
Rector of Henley-on-Thames; Author of "Uncle Z.” 
Crown 8vo, 7s. (id. 

This day is published. 

FIRE FOUNTAINS. The Kingdom of 

Hawaii: its Volcanoes, and the History of its Missions. 
By C. F. GORDON GUMMING, Author of "A Lady's 
Cruise in a French Man-of-War,” “ At Home in Fiji,” Ac. 
With Map and numerous Illustrations. 2 vols., tiro, 26s. 

This day is published. 

MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE: 

a Gossip with no Plot in Particular. By “ A PLAIN 
WOMAN.” 3 vols., post 8vo, 26s. 8d. 

This day is published. 

ON MUSICAL EDUCATION and VOCAL 

CULTURE. By ALBERTO B. BACH. Third Edition 
Revised and Enlarged. Demy 8ro, 7s. 6d. 

This day is published. 

HEGEL. By Prof. Edward Caird, Glas- 

? ;ow. Boing the New Volume of “ Philosophical Classics 
or English Readers.” Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 
3s. 6d. 


Edinburgh and London: W*. Blackwood & Sons. 


Jast pablUhed, price 5*. 

POEMS and SONGS. By David Wingate, 

-L Author of “ Lily Noil," “ Annie Weir," fte. With Portrait on Steel, 
engraved for the flret time. 

Glasgow : Kiu ft Bicmabdson. 
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NEW BOOK BY DR. ABBOTT. 

HINTS ON HOME TEACHING. 

By the Rev. Dr. ABBOTT, 

Head-Master of the City of London School. 

Crown 8vo, price 3s. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

HOW to WRITE CLEARLY. Twenty-eighth Thousand. Price Is. 6d. 

HOW to TELL the PARTS of SPEECH. Fifteenth Thousand. Price 2s. 

HOW to PARSE. Fourteenth Thousand. Price 3s. 6d. 

VIA LATINA. Ninth Thousand. Price 3s. 6d. 

LATIN PROSE through ENGLISH IDIOM. Twenty-third Thousand. Price 2s. 6d. 


Now ready, PAET I. of 

LETTS’S 

HOUSEHOLD 


o 

A Complete Encyclopaedia of Domestic ( 
Requirements. 

The most Eminent Writers on various Domestic Subjects 55 
will contribute Monthly Articles, and will carry out De 
Promoter's object by making the Magazine 

Intensely Practical and thoroughly Useful 



London: SEELEY & CO., 54, Fleet Street. 

NEW NOVEL, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

By the AUTHOR of “A LONELY LIFE,” “WISE as a SERPENT,” &c. 

2 vols. 

ANGUS GRAEME, GAMEKEEPER. 

London : Ai.ex. Gardner, 12, Paternoster-row ; and Paisley. 


Part I. contains: 

A NEW and ORIGINAL SERIAL STORY, specially 
written for the Work, by Rosa IIulhollajd, con- 
mencing Part I. 

KITCHEN. By J. C. Buckmasteb, of the Royal 8chool of 
Cookery, South Kensington, and A. G. Pa nrs. 
GARDEN. By W. Early, of the Gardener ** Chronicle. 
WORKSHOP. By P. N. Hasluck, Editor of AmaXt\r 

Mechanics . 

HOME FARM. By Dr. Gordon Stables. 
ARCHITECTURE. By W. H. Wood, M.R.I.B.A. 
WORK-ROOM and FASHIONS. By Elisk Oli.it. 
NURSERY and HOME LESSONS. By Akxi* Eistiti 
and others. 


Trice In.. Monthly—Vole. I. And II., price 8«. 6*1. *Hch. 

THE ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE 
AND BIBLIOGRAPHER. 

Contests for MARCH. 

THE PARISH REGISTER BILL of 18«. By tho Iter. W. D. Mackat, 
F.S.A. 

TnR ASHBUUNTIAM MANUSCRIPT. 

WHITAKER’S HISTORY of CRAVEN. 

JOHN de COUKCT, CONQUEROR of ULSTER. By J. I!. ROUND. 
LATIMER ns n TRUSTEE. 

THE PLACE-NAME HAMPTON. Br J. II. PR1S0, M.D. 

HISTORY of GILDS. By CORNKLIUS WALFORD. 

PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 

THE TArESTKY of ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, VALETTA. 

COLLECTACA, REVIEWS of BOOKS, *c. 

London : W. Rketks, 185, Fleet-etreet, E.C. " 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 

For MARCH, 1883. No. DCCCIX. Price U. 6d. 


Contexts. 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 

THE PROGRESS OF THE NEW DOMINION. 

THE LADIES LINDOKES.—PART XII. 

CONTEMPORARY ART-POETIC AND POSITIVE ROSSETTI 
AND TADKMA—LINNELL AND LAWSON. 

TERRY WIGAN. 

RECENT FRENCH NOVELSLT.VAX0 Elistk-LK Million— 
La Pktitk £<kur—L'Abbe Coxstaxtin. 

EUROPE IN STRAITS—COMMERCE AXD War. 

MY LIBRARY. 

THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 

Edinburgh and London : WILLIAM BLACKWOOD k 80X8. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

For MARCH, 1883. Price 2«. 6d. 

“FRATER AVE ATQUE VALE.” By ALFRED TexxysoX, Poet-Ltaroate. 
OUR HOSPITALS. By HKXItY C. Burdktt. 

A FEW WORDS about the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Frederic 

llAKRI-OX. 

THE TRUTH about ROSSETTI. By THEODORE WATTS. 

PARTY OBLIGATIONS TO-DAY. By T. K. Kebbel. 

WAGNER and WAGNEltlSM. By EDMUND GUUXKT. 

THE •’CANKER-WORM”—OUTDOOR RELIEF. By LORD LIFFORD. 
COMMON-SENSE In DRESS and FASHION. By Lady Paoet. 1 
FRENCH ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. By tho lion. E. LYULFI1 STAX- 
LET, M. P. 

THE CARDINAL and the SCHOOLS : a Rejoinder. By tho Her. R. W 
Dale. 

THE SUPPRESSION of POISONOUS OPINIONS. By Leslie Stiwwkx. 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT in ENGLAND and WALES (concluded). By 
William JIatiibuxe, 51.P. 

THE WEAKNESS of tho ARMY. By Gen. Sir LlXTORX SlMMOXS, G.C.B. 
London: Kkoax Paul, Trench, A Co. 


TAEBRETT' S PEERAGE. B ARONETAGE, 

-U' KNIGHTAGE, and C051PAN10NAGE for 18e3. ] crsonally 

Revised by tho Nobility. 

PEBKKTT is tho only volume in which spocinl attention is given to rc- 
coniing the places of education, degrees obtained, naval, military, or official 
services, honours pniueti in firmer v-r recent wars, and this is extendcJ to 
the COLLATERAL BRANCHES male ami female. ami thrir is#ur, mid lo tho 
Knights hihI Cotupantuiix uf the various Orders, while thousands of resi¬ 
dences wliich ore not elsewhere procurable are given of residents at homo 
ond abroad. Prices—Royal Edition, I vol., gilt edges, 3<ls.; Libraiy Edition, 
2 vols., cloth, 15*. tid. each. 


TVEB RETT’S HOUSE of COMMONS and 

A—' tlio JUDICIAL BENCH. Illustrated. 7*., cloth; half-calf, gill 
edges, 10s. <i*J. 

London : I'KAX A SOX, 160A, Fleet-street, E.C. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, price 6d. 

H istory of the byron memorial. 

By TCP HARD EDGCUMBE. 


RECREATIONS. By Thomas Akchbk. 

SICK-ROOM. By A Consulting Physician. 
HOUSEHOLD LAW. By Robert J. Griffiths, MJL, 
LL.D. 

DRAWING-ROOM, the DINING-ROOM, and. indeed.ere? 
Room in the House, will be treated by the Best Wumi 
upon these Subjects. 

In addition to above, a PRESENTATION PLATE with 
Part I., worth ten times the cost of tho whole. 

Full Prospectuses of all Bookstalls and Ncxcsrcndort. 

Sample Part, Eight Stamps, from 
Letts, Son, & Co. (Limited), London Bridge, E.C. 

The Golden Call The New Novel. By Miss Bnddn* 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 

At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 

THE 

GOLDEN 

CALF. 

THE NEW NOVEL. 

By the AUTHOR of “LADY ATJDLEY’S SECRET,” ic. 
London: J. & R. Maxwell. 

The Golden Calf. The Hew Hovel. By Ml** Braidot 


CHEAP EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 
Price 2s.; picture boards, 2s. Gd., cloth gilt. 

MOUNT ROYAL. 

Opinions or thr Press. 


the 


Now ready (On® Shilling), No. 279. 

CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For MARCH. 

With Illustrations by Gkorok Du Maubikr and W. Small- 
Coxtkmts. 

BY the GATE of tho SKA. (With au illustration.) Chips. I—IV. 
llOYM. 

WILD SHOOTING. 

AL HARIRI. 

TIIK SKA CALLS. By J. A. SY BONDS. 

*LK MARQUIS do Oil ION AN. 

TIC TURKS for the PEOPLE. 

NO NEW THING. (With an IUn.trstlon.) Chen XXVI—Philip Finds 
A* 1 XXVII.—Walter Oo« to a Ball. Chap. 

AAA ill.— loin Staniiifiirlli Finds Ilia Match. 

_London : Smith, Elder. * Co.. 15. Woterloo-pbi.-e. 

Brice Is. <WI. Issae<] to Members Fra® of Charge. 

Pert III., now ready, for MARCH, 

THE FOLK-LORE JOURNAL, 

COXTAIXIXO: J 

TU1 L*?* A x-Tf , Jx. Y ’ T , R0Xr ’ q * LKGKNDS, awl FOLK-TALES of the 
MALAGASY. Part III. By the Rev. JAMES SlBUtK. Jun. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY of FOLK-LORE PUBLICATIONS in ENGLISH. Part II 
Jly G L. Gojime, F.KA. • 

******* 10 F0LKL0RE - B r William georoe Black, f.s.a. 

NOTES, QUERIES, NOTICES, and NEWS. 

London: Published for the Folk-Lor® 8ocioty by 
ELUOT STOCK, 62, Patcmoitcr-row. 


London : EFFINOHAM WlL-sON, Royal Exchange. 


p 1 ARTH’S EARLIEST AGES aud their 

-K^J LESSON* tor US. With a Treatise on SPIRITUALISM. By G. H. 
pKMiiKi:, ALA. Crown evo, doth, Os. 

** A remarkable b-K.k, and full of the most pungent thoughts. Hero wo 
have a complete and masterly exposure of Spiritualism under a threefold 
examination—nutuc'y, the testimony of the Bible, the testimony of history, 
and tin* modem outburst. We think, that every man and woman should 
read this.”— Sty hi an.l Duy. 

London : SAMUEL Haostbr & 80XS, 15, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price Ss. 6d. 

NTER FLUMINA: Verses Written among 

Rivers. By the Itcv. A. M. MORGAN, AI.A. 

Oxford : Pai:Ker 4: CO.; and 6, Southampton-slreet, Strand, London. 


r PHE MUSICAL REVIEW .—A Weekly 

J- Musical Journal, to be published every Saturday, price Fourponco. 
Annual >ubv.rip.i.»n (postage free). UK tid.; Half-yearly. 10s.: Quarterly, 5s. 
Piist-olHce dnl' ts may be uiado payable to Novello, Ewer, A Co., at the 
Gcuerul Post Ullicc. 

Publishing Ofllco : 1, Bemcrs-strect, W. 


r PHE MUSICAL REVIEW for MARCH 

-A- 3 contains :—Poire Vidal : hia Life—A Congo by Vidal—Musical 

Instruments in Mr. Tadr-mu’s Pictures, by A. J. ilipkins—Rtvlewol K«fTs 
Symphony. ** Zur Herbsiz-It NatioHulity iu Music—Haiut-ftaem.* New 
Op<-ra, Henry VIII.”—Opera and Drama at Brusaals, by li. butberland 
Edwards. 

London : Notello, ewer, It Co. 


“ * Mount Royal ’ is a very rentiablo book, and the interest 
is sustained by the den ailment being left in doubt tu ta- 
very end of the penultimate chapter.”— Times. 

“Miss Braddou has maintained in 4 Mount BoyaT tbs 
standard of her later period.”— Athenaeum. 

‘‘To return fora last word to * Mount Royal,’ the mr-rs 
wo liavo of Miss Braddon, and the less of Miss RbyU 
Dendvou and "Vi coder, the bettor, in our opinion, for ail lcv*’.* 
renders old and young.”— Punch. 


TWO NEW NOVELS BY TWO NEW WRITERS. 

In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 

WHO IS SYLVIA? 

Third Ediths 

“ Few recent »ovels can boost of so excellent a plot, of 
such remarkably well-drawn characters, and of the vunety 
of incident that is to be found in ‘ Who is Sylvia?’ . • • 
One of the beat novels that has lately appeared.” 

Morning Post , February 1, l c ^* 
“An achievement with which its readers are more ihua 
likely to be content.”— Athenaeum, February 3,1S83. _ . 

“This novel may be read with genuine pleasure: it is 
agreeably written, and the interest is sustained to 

A cadcmy , February 3,1 


SO AS BY FIRE. 

Second Editioe . 


Imdsn: J. k B. Uixnu, Milton Hoom, Bhoo-l«ne, KC. 
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SATURDAY, MARGE 10.1883. 

No. 566, New Series. 

Thi Braro* eannat undertake to return, or 
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LITERATURE. 

The Life and Times of St. Anselm, Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury and Primate of the 
Britain*. By Martin Rale. In 2 vols. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Is reviewing Mr. Role’s book, it is as well to 
make it understood from the beginning that 
he is an English clergyman who has joined 
the Church of Rome. Bearing the Christian 
and surname of the Saxon reformer, he was 
at one time known to many by the name of 
Lather Rule. The new biographer of Anselm 
prefers to confine himself to that one of his 
names which connects him with Tours rather 
than with Wittenberg. The change is char¬ 
acteristic of the book. The writer is not 
merely a Roman Catholic, but a Papist, two 
characters between whioh there Is a wide 
difference. Belief in the theology of the 
Roman Church is as fully consistent with 
historic criticism and historic fairness as 
belief in theology of any other kind. But 
historic criticism and historic fairness are 
hardly possible when a man writes simply as 
a partisan of the papacy, with the self-im¬ 
posed duty of forcing everything into the 
shape which may best suit the interests of 
the pipaoy. It was, I think, Baronius who 
^wgued that the papacy must be a divine 
^institution, because nothing merely human 
oould have lived through the infamy of Pope 
John the Twelfth. This was a brave and 
manly way of grappling with facts instead 
of evading them. But it is not the way 
in which the papal cause is supported by 
modem converts. I do not know that Mr. 
Rule exactly evades facts; but he has a 
singular gift of turning the facts about 
to suit his own purpose. He writes through¬ 
out in a controversial spirit. And he seems 
to think it impossible that any one who does 
not look at things from his own point of view 
be simply seeking historic truth and 
nothing else. He is always suspecting 
something; he is fond of insinuating that 
those who have treated the subject before 
him have not dealt honestly with it. I am 
myself one of his victims; the Dean of St. 
Paul’s is another. He has a strange way of 
a ying that I or the Dean or anybody else 
oannot have seen the places which we profess 
to describe, that we cannot have read the 
authorities for such and suoh a point, though 
our references and extracts from those 
authorities must, one would think, have stared 
him in the face. Mr. Rule, for instance, more 
thin once charges me with not having read 
the letters of Anselm, though I have given 
large quotations from the particular letters of 
»hich he speaks, and though I have discussed 
the letters in general in a long note in my 


Appendix. He says that neither Dean 
Church nor I can have been at Bee, a place 
where we certainly both have been; and that, 
as far as I can see, simply because it was 
enough for my purpose to give one line to a 
modern tomb to whose description and history 
it suited Mr. Rule’s purpose to give several 
pages. I have in return sometimes doubted 
whether Mr. Rule has read my History of 
William Rufus or not. When he attacks 
me, his references always are to the History 
of the Norman Conquest, where the history 
of Anselm is not, and could not be, treated at 
the same length or with the same full 
reference to authorities as in the later work. 
Yet I have sometimes fancied that I could see 
signs of my later self in Mr. Rule’s pages. If 
he has not read my William Rufus, then Mr. 
Rule and I have independently lighted on 
several things, the mission of Abbot Geronto 
for one, which I do not think that any earlier 
writer has lighted on. So again, Mr. Rule 
has a dispute with me about the parentage of 
the Countess Gundrada. That is a subject on 
which Mr. Waters long ago had a dispute 
with me in the pages of the Academy. Mr. 
Waters is not referred to, and yet Mr. Rule’s 
arguments have a singular likeness to those 
of Mr. Waters. I dare say it is all right, 
but it is a little unlucky. At least, if Mr. 
Rule’s account of Abbot Geronto had appeared 
before mine, I should certainly have thought 
it right to mention Mr. Rule’s name. 

Mr. Rule’s book shows signs of real work, 
and of a good deal of reading within eertain 
bounds. But it is the reading of a theologian, 
a canonist, or a ritualist—in the old sense of 
that word—rather than the reading of a 
historian. The title “ Life and Times of St. 
Anselm ” is certainly a misnomer; he does not 
deal with the times at all, nor does he show 
any signs of such reading as would qualify 
him for dealing with the times. But he has 
worked very minutely within a certain 
narrow range, and he often goes off" into 
curious ecclesiastical details into which 
I cannot profess to follow him. He seems 
to love a paradox; at least he is always 
starting original views of things, which, 
whether we think his conclusions sound or 
unsound, he often maintains with a good 
deal of acuteness. He has a wonderful 
way of guessing at facts and explanations 
of facts, of saying that he believes, that 
he has no doubt, that a thing happened 
in suoh and such a way, though he allows 
that what he says is merely a guess, 
without authority. This is not strictly 
unfair, but it is dangerous; there are many 
readers who will take such guesses for facts. 
Still Mr. Rule brings out some points which 
are really worthy of attention; it is plain 
that he never speaks at random, but that 
what he says has at any rate received the 
best consideration that he is able to give to it. 
It strikes me that Mr. Rule must have read 
and thought a good deal all by himself, with 
but little intercourse with other students of 
his subject either personally or in their 
writings. He gives one the impression of a 
man who has, so to speak, eome out from a 
retreat, and who is both surprised and angry 
to find that other people have been busy with 
his subject, and that they have not treated it 
in exactly the way to please him, 

"/) £? e A t, Ct<4 


It is needless to say that Mr. Rule writes 
throughout as a partisan, a votary—in a word, 
a hagiographer. If he wishes to persuade, 
he would be more likely to suooeed, if he 
would throw aside something of what we may 
call his technical Popish way of looking at 
things and speaking of them. The older 
Roman Catholic writers oould do this. Dr. 
Lingard and Dr. Oliver were, on every fitting 
occasion, perfectly true to their own principles; 
but they wrote in the ordinary language of 
Englishmen. To all outward appearance, 
Lingard hated a Scotsman much more than 
he hated a Protestant. But besides this 
special way of speaking, Mr. Buie’s Btyle in 
general is of the strangest. It sometimes 
rises to the grandest pitch of fine writing; 
sometimes it is familiar almost to slang. When 
Herfast, Duke William’s chaplain and after¬ 
wards Bishop of Thetford, came to Bee in a 
pompous style, “ Lanfrano appreciated the 
plutocratic effrontery, and it is refreshing to 
learn that he knew how to chastise it.” When 
Herlwin rides on an ass, he goes, “ not only 
with tangled hair, unkempt beard, and ignoble 
apparel, but seated on that humble beast of 
burden whose more familiar name has been 
repudiated by our great lexicographer.” Mr. 
Rule’s notions of translation also are remark¬ 
able. Anselm writes a letter (iv. 115) to 
Cardinal Walter, Bishop of Albano, in which 
he twice addresses him as “ vestra sanotitas.” 
Mr. Rule translates it, in the first place, “ your 
Eminence,” and in the second, “my Lord 
Cardinal.” But when (iii. 37) Anselm ad¬ 
dresses Pope Urban as “ sancta munificentia 
vestra,” Mr. Rule turns it into “your 
Holiness.” That is to say, Mr. Rule will not 
allow a man of the eleventh century to follow 
the praotioe of the eleventh century, and to 
call a great man anything that he thinks the 
great man would like to be called. Anselm 
himself must conform to the cut and dried 
praotioe of the last two hundred years, and, 
above all, he must not offend Mr. Rule by 
giving even to a Cardinal a title which now 
belongs only to the Pope. When Mr. Rule 
has got hold of a fact or the chance of a fact, 
he has a way of smothering it with details 
which have not much to do with the matter. 
Thus, in the early part of his first volume, 
he gives us several pages about the “ideal 
oanonicate,” “ severe discipline of children,” 
“clerical guardians,” and what not, in the 
middle of which the kernel round which all 
the talk is gathered peeps out with some 
difficulty. This is Mr. Rule’s surmise that 
Anselm, at different times of his childhood 
and youth, was a canon in each of the two 
great churohes of Aosta. Among Mr. Rule’s 
many surmises, suspicions, and the like, there 
are some which are quite worth examining if 
Mr. Rule would let us examine them. But 
they are commonly smothered with talk. We 
light on them incidentally; possibly we even 
pass by them altogether. Mr. Rule is too 
busy in writing about a thing to tell us 
straightforwardly what the thing is. 

How little Mr. Rule’s book is entitled to 
be called the Life and Times of Anselm may 
be seen by his description of the famous 
voyage of William Rufus to Touques—to Trou- 
ville, as he oalls it in a modern fit. “ Then 
came unexpected news that Maine had been 
invaded; ” that is that Le Mans bad been 
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recovered by its own Count. This seems 
really to be all that Mr. Rule has to say 
about Helias and his county. Yet the Count 
of Maine was one of Anselm’s correspondents, 
and there is a letter from Anselm to him of 
the subject of which one would like to know 
more. One would have thought that a 
biographer of Anselm would have been well 
pleased at this sign of personal intercourse 
between the worthiest priest and the worthiest 
layman of the story; but then nothing passed 
between Anselm and Helias which could in 
any way tend to the exaltation of the Pope. 
It is perhaps stranger that Mr. Rule should 
not know the meaning of so common a 
phrase as the “ old minster ” (vetus monas- 
terium) at Winchester, the cathedral church, 
as distinguished from the “ new minster ” or 
Hyde abbey. He has (vol. ii., p. 228) a 
note which might have been spared if he had 
known the difference between the two. And 
with all Mr. Rule’s out of the way reading, 
he does not seem thoroughly at home with 
the ordinary authorities for English history. 
One is surprised at this time of day to hear 
talk about Matthew of Westminster and the 
Continuation of Peter of Blois, and to see a 
crowd of secondary writers, with their blunders 
and confusions, quoted and discussed at length, 
when a single reference to the Chronicle would 
have settled the matter. I am not sure 
indeed that Mr. Rule ever quotes the Chron- 
cles at all; certainly he does not in one case 
where a glance at them would have been 
enough. When the Chronicler, Florence, and 
Orderic, distinctly say that Henry the First 
was crowned by Maurice Bishop of London, 
we need not trouble ourselves with other 
statements in Matthew Paris and the Osney 
Annals, except as a matter of curiosity to 
trace out how the later oonfusions arose. 
Here again I cannot tell whether Mr. Rule 
(ii. 229) has or has not read my note on 
the election of Henry the First in the Appendix 
to William Rufus. 

This leads me to the most important 
matter of all, that on which Mr. Rule has 
raised a great storm of controversy against 
myself. This is in Mr. Rule’s note E. in his 
first volume. Mr. Rule is an unpleasant 
controversialist to have to deal with. He 
says, in his insulting way, that “ It is hard 
to believe that Mr. Freeman can have read 
either Eadtner’s account or that of Gervase.” 
Or again, “ I must trouble the reader with a 
few quotations to which Mr. Freeman’s atten¬ 
tion can soarcely, I imagine, have been 
directed.” I am willing to believe that Mr. 
Rule has not read my later and fuller account 
of the whole matter: but he does profess to 
have read the short account in the fifth 
volume of the Norman Conquest. And there 
he will find the passage (Eadmer, Hitt. Nov. 
pp. 16-18 ; 8 elden, 365, 366; Migne) of which 
he speaks distinctly referred to, as he will find 
it quoted in vol. i. p. 396 of William Rufus. 
I do not think that I need dispute at much 
length with an adversary who uses this sty le 
of controversy. I would only ask any one 
who cares about the matter to read what 
Eadmer says, what I have said, and what Mr. 
Rule has said, and to judge for himself 
whether he can find in Eadmer any room for 
any election of Anselm to the archbishopric, 
such as Mr. Rule supposes to have happened 


before the King’s nomination. The King 
named Anselm; everybody approved the nomi¬ 
nation; and it is not wonderful if later 
writers, if even Anselm himself and his friend 
Gundulf, applied the word “election” to 
what was practically, though not formally, a 
choice by the whole nation. But of any 
formal election before the well-known scene 
at Gloucester there is no sign whatever. In 
vol. i. p. 405 of William Rufus I have dis¬ 
cussed this matter, and quoted the passages 
from the letters which bear upon it, the letters 
which Mr. Rule says that I have not read. 
I will say no more on this head, except to refer 
to Mr. Rule’s wonderful misrepresentation of 
another passage in Eadmer ( Hitt. Nov. 20) 
which records the homage done by Anselm to 
the King for the archbishopric. Eadmer says 
“ Ille igitur, more et exemplo praedecessoris 
eui inductus, pro usu terrae, homo regis 
factus est, et, sicut Lanfrancus suo tempore 
fuerat, de toto archiepiscopatu saisiri jussus 
est.’’ Mr. Rule’s comment is (i. 432): 

“ If Mr. Freeman wishes to suggest that Anselm 
became the King’s man pm archiepiscopatu, I 
can only say that I know of no authority for 
the insinuation. Anselm did homage, it is true ; 
not, however, pro archiepitcopatu, but, as Mr. 
Freeman has failed to inform his readers, pro 
usu terrae, which is quite another thing. ‘ Ille 
igitur,’ says Eadmer, ‘ more et exemplo prae¬ 
decessoris sui inductus, pro usu terrae homo 
regis factus est ’ ” (ch. ix. 372). 

It will be seen that Mr. Rule here leaves out 
a very important part of Eadmer’s statement. 
And one might be curious to know what Mr. 
Rule thinks is meant by the plain words “ pro 
usu terrae.” One might be even more curious 
to know what he makes—for I am not clear 
that he quotes—of the words of Eadmer 
(Hist. Nov. 56) where he is speaking of 
the double embassy sent to Pope Paschal by 
Henry and Anselm. “ Induciae usque pascha 
petitae sunt, quatenus utrinque Romam mit- 
terentur qui decreta apostolica in pristinum 
regni usum mutarent.” Nothing can be 
plainer than that Anselm had no personal 
objection whatever to the homage and In¬ 
vestiture. He wishes the Pope to allow him 
to conform to the “usus terrae”or “regni,” 
the ancient custom of the realm. At the 
time of his appointment by Rufus, that ancient 
custom had not been called in question; 
Anselm, therefore, conformed to it without 
scruple. When the Pope had condemned it, 
then Anselm was in a strait. 

Neither can I dispute at length with Mr. 
Rule about the objection to William the 
Conqueror’s marriage, and about the parent¬ 
age of the Countess Gundrada. I can 
dispute with Mr. Waters, because he argues 
like a scholar and a gentleman. But it is 
hard to argue with Mr. Rule, who talks about 
my “ rhetorical devices ” and my “ holding a 
brief.” This is beyond me. What can it 
matter to me or to Mr. Waters what 
the objection to the marriage was, or 
who Gundrada’s parents were, save only 
for a wish, which at least is harm¬ 
less, to find out the truth about the 
very smallest matters ? It may be that in 
Mr. Rule’s mind the honour of the Pope is 
somehow concerned ; but with that I cannot 
meddle. I am no zealot for Mr. Stapleton's 
view, which in some points I have not 


accepted. I said all along that it had ita 
difficulties, but that the difficulties of any 
other view seemed greater. Mr. Waters hat, 
in the columns of the Acajoshv (May 24 , 
1879), thrown some doubt on the authority 
of the Lewes documents on which Mr. Sta¬ 
pleton’s view rests. This Is the right way to 
argue the matter; but neither Mr. Waters 
nor Mr. Rule has drawn oat any pedigree to 
show us what the real kindred, if any, between 
William and Matilda was. 

I will now turn to one or two matters is 
which I have less personal concern. They 
are specimens of the way in which Mr. Rule 
deals with any fresh light which he thinks 
he has found, and which I am far from aiwayi 
denying that he may have found. I say only 
that he does his best to hide his light under 
a bushel. Among the works of Anselm, as 
hitherto printed, there is a Meditation, the 
sixteenth of the series, in which the writer, 
addressing one whom he calls sister, deplores 
a breach of chastity on his own part, sod 
contrasts himself with the purity of his 
sister. I, and others before me, naturally 
took this for a statement of fact addressed by “ 
Anselm to his sister Richeza before her 
marriage with Burgundius. I referred to 
this passage in the History of William Rufus 
(i. 371) and said that “the passage seems to 
imply more serious offences than would hare 
been guessed from the more general words of 
Eadmer, i. 1-4.” I was therefore a little ' 
startled at finding in vol. i. p. 56 of Mr. 
Rule one of his sensational headings, “i 
Cruel CalumDy.” It was however some com¬ 
fort for me personally to find that I at lent 
was not the calumniator meant. Mr. Rule 
says—it is not a bad specimen of his style— J 

“ Thus pure, studious, recollected, and hops- . , 
ful, he passed the days of his youth; whan, is L j 
he entered on manhood, a change, if chanced ;i 
may be called, came over him, which cbal- 
lenges our careful attention; for some fluent - 1 
foreign writers have made of it a text for period • • i 
after period of useless rhetoric, and for one of • 
the most astounding calumnies to be found in - 3 
the annals of all h etorv. They have not 
indeed converted a molehill into a mountain, •_ 
they have done worse: by the strangest 01 . 

alchemy they have converted a diamond into» . ' 
dunghill, and transformed a blameless adoles* ' 
cence into that which the pen refuses to describe. 
Nothing could be more cruel, as nothing oouli -v: 
be more false, and there is not a shadow of« , 
suggestion from end to end of Eadmer’s account 
to lend excuse to it” 

Perfectly true; there is nothing in Eadmeri 
account to suggest the charge; it is Anselm 
himself, as Anselm has been hitherto under* -X 
stood, who brings the charge against him* 
self. To take up Mr. Rule’s favounte 
formula, I certainly thought this time tnat 
Mr. Rule had not read the sixteenth Medita- :] 
tion. Anybody would think that Mr. R ul ® '■■■ 
meant to charge the “ fluent foreign writer* 

—with whom I too, though not mentioned, < 
must stand or fall—with perverting the * or(l * 
of Eadmer. But, by diligently looking np® 
down Mr. Rule’s first volume, by company -T 
three distinct passages (p. ix. of the . 
p. 45 of the text, and finally p. 423 oft® 
Appendix), I am led to think that what A 11 - 
Rule really meant was, first to <l en f / : 
authority of the Meditation, and ; 

to deny its genuineness. He w I g| '• 
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,’ne second of these passages, perhaps with 
truth, that Anselm’s Meditations are not 
ilways to he taken as describing his own 
jxperienoea. In the first and third he says, 
perhaps also with truth, that this particular 
Meditation wae not written by Anselm. I 
,-acnot admit his argument when he says that 
n cannot be Anselm’s, because of “ the un¬ 
questionable fact that bis youth was un¬ 
priced by the sins which the writer of this 
irork deplores.” This is simply arguing in a 
circle. But, when the question is once 
darted, it does seem doubtful, on chrono¬ 
logical grounds, whether Anselm could have 
written such a letter to his sister before her 
marriage. It is quite possible then that Mr. 
Rule may be right; he may have lighted on 
a real discovery; but he certainly has taken 
the very darkest and most roundabout way of 
putting his discovery before others. 

1 cannot however think Mr. Rule so 
lucky when he undertakes a somewhat opposite 
task. There is a letter of Anselm’s (iii. 157) 
addressed “ad quandam dominant.” The 
lady had been a nan and had broken her vow, 
whether under the form of marriage or not 
does not appear. Nor would it matter in the 
eyes of a strict churchman or canonist, as 
such a marriage would of course be counted 
for no marriage. There is not the slightest 
due to tell us who she was or who her lover 
or husband was. But Mr. Rule (ii. 263) “ has 
not a shadow of doubt that the lady intended 
was the Princess Edith.” He means Edith 
or Matilda, daughter of Malcolm and wife of 
Henry the First, on whom he somewhat oddly 
bestows a title that savours of the illus¬ 
trious house of Hanover. Not that Mr. 
Rule means to bring any charge against 
‘ good Queen Mold,” at any stage of her 
life. The oharge was all a mistake, a 
gsneral mistake; Anselm was mistaken as 
well u other people. Happily Mr. Rule 
doubts whether the letter ever reached 
ber; he doubts whether it was ever de¬ 
spatched. The thing is told, as is Edith’s 
*hole atory, in Mr. Rule’s most wonderful 
style. But the whole business is pure moon¬ 
shine. The question indeed was raised 
whether Edith could lawfully marry; Anselm 
ruled that she could, and himself performed the 
ceremony. There were still, even long after, 
some stiffnecked people who, seemingly from 
political reasons, denied the validity of the 
marriage. But of any charge or suspicion 
a gainst Edith herself before her marriage, 
such aa would justify the words of Anselm’s 
p or highly wrought language of Mr. 
Rule's narrative, there is not a trace in the 
contemporary writers. Mr. Rule is great at 
-wssing, suspecting, doubting and not doubt- 
"'o- Here is the most amusing of all his dis- 
i 'iys of his gifts of this kind. No rational 
I 'Mon can donbt that the letter has nothing 
whatever to do with Henry and Edith, but 
' r ' J t it refers to some persons unknown. 

I could go on at great length with instances 
01 Hr. Rule’s oddnesses of statement, odd- 
' “iies of argument, oddnesses of translation. 
Rot I mugt repeat that among them we ever 
■«d anon light on things which are really 
ff orth examining. He gives us many ecclesi- 
^tical. and local details, especially about 
Aoita, its bishops and counts, and about the 
Migtee of Anselm, which are well worth 


looking into. Mr. Rule is plainly quite 
capable of good work when he does not 
get excited and when he has not got Pope on 
the brain. Only I must end with one more 
little matter which touches myself. In his 
description of Aosta (L 5), Mr. Rule says : 

“ Mr. Freeman in one of his smaller works 
expresses some surprise that a district outside 
the walls of Aosta should be called la cite , as 
though the oity were outside the oity. The 
surprise would be were the case otherwise. 
Citi is modern French for civitas, and the civitas 
of Aosta was the territory of which Aosta was 
the capital.” 

I am obliged to Mr. Rule for bis informa¬ 
tion about the derivation of citi and the 
meaning of civitas ; but he hag not answered 
the question which I asked very humbly 
(Historical and Architectural Sketches, 311) : 

“The street between the arch and the gate 
partly bears the name of St. Anselm, and partly 
the evidently ancient name of La Cite. But 
why is the city outside the gate ? ” 

Ejiwaud A. Freeman. 


THE LETTERS OF THOMAS TWINING. 

Recreations and Studies of a Country Clergy¬ 
man of the Eighteenth Century: being 
Selections from the Correspondence of the 
Rev. Thomas Twining. (John Murray.) 
Thomas Twining is still remembered by 
scholars as the translator of Aristotle’s 
Poetics ; and if he bad carried out his inten¬ 
tion of writing “ The Christian Epicure; or, 
the Luxury of Temperance,” he might have 
been known to a larger audience. For he 
possessed many qualifications for successful 
authorship—a pleasant style, extensive read¬ 
ing, some sense of humour, and considerable 
oritical powers. Dr. Parr—no mean judge— 
pronounced him “ one of the best scholars 
then living, and one of the best of men that 
ever lived ; ” and in the letters contained in 
this volume there is abundant evidence of a 
highly cultivated mind and a good and kindly 
heart. The letters, indeed, are not to be 
compared with those of Gray and Cowper and 
Walpole, but they are vastly superior to the 
once-belauded Letters of Lord Chesterfield, 
on which Mr. Twining very justly remarks :— 

“ He makes me sick with his graces and 
manners, &o., &c. He would have been 
shocked, I suppose, to have been called pedant; 
but his letters are full of the most offensive of 
all pedantry, selon mui —the pedantry of gentle- 
manship. Good breeding is a very good thing; 
but two quartos about good breeding ! ” 

This is not the only instance in which Mr. 
Twining anticipated the verdict of posterity, 
and rose above the false taste which marked the 
age in which he lived. While, for example, 
fully alive to the splendid eloquence which 
characterised Burke’s essay on the French 
Revolution, he was not carried away by it. He 
could do justice to Priestley's strictures on it, 
even though his sympathies were wholly with 
the party of order; and his expressed belief 
was that “a man who likes levelling in 
society has as bad a taste as a man who likes 
a level country.” 

Mr. Twining’s interests seem to have been 
fairly distributed between politics, literature, 
and music. He was a good violinist, an 
enthusiastic admirer of Haydn, and in con¬ 


stant correspondence with Dr. Burney, whom 
he largely assisted when writing his History 
of Music. His literary tastes were by no 
meaQ9 confined to any one department, and 
his ideas of classical scholarship embraced a 
good deal more than mere verbal criticism. 
Among contemporary authors there were two 
about whom he has much to say. Miss 
Burney published her novel Cecilia in 1782, 
and it naturally reoeived a very favourable 
reception at the hands of her father’s friend. 

“ How do I like it ? Much, very much, indeed 
—better, I think, than Evelina on the whole, 
though particular parts of that are, perhaps, 
equal to anything iu Cecilia ; but it is long 
since 1 read Evelina, and therefore I cannon 
fairly compare them. . . . However, I dearly 
received more pleasure from this novel.. .. The 
characters are untrite, yet real and natural; 
admirably kept up, which was the more 
difficult as the shades of distinction between 
some of them are nice, yet they never run into 
each other. The writing, I think, is an im¬ 
provement upon Evelina, except here and there, 
where 1 think (and it has struok others) it is 
not the better for a little imitation (probably 
involuntary) of Dr. Johnson. Among many 
great beauties, he certainly has two striking 
faults: he is occasionally verbose, and some¬ 
times he transposes his words to a degree which 
our language will hardly bear, and which has the 
effect of perplexing his meaning. . . . But, in 
general, t sincerely think Miss B. a charming 
writer, with great command and variety of 
language, great ease, and more nerve and 
muscle than commonly falls to the share of a 
style apparently easy and unlaboured. Her 
knowledge of the world, her observation of all the 
minutest peculiarities of ridiculous character— 
and, above all, that solidity of stuff, that plenty 
of sense and reflection that is scattered through 
the whole—I do unfeignedly admire. Her 
tragic powers I still think great, thongh not 
greater than I thought them after reading 
Evelina; but her comic appear, I think, to 
vastly more advantage in Cecilia.’’ 

It is not probable that many of our readers 
are able, from personal knowledge of the 
books, to say whether the comparison be¬ 
tween Evelina and Cecilia is justly drawn; 
and it is impossible in judging of either to 
occupy the standpoint of one who lived before 
Scott and Bulwer, Thackeray and George 
Eliot, had written. It is far easier to follow 
Mr. Twining when criticising the Lives of 
the Poets, and it implies some courage on his 
part to give his opinion that 

“Johnson’s mind i8 fettered with prejudices 
civil, poetical, political, religious, ana even 
superstitious. As a reasoner, he is nothing. 
He has not the least tincture of the esprit 
philosophique upon any subjeot. He is not a 
poet, nor has any taste for what is properly 
called poetry: for imagination, enthusiasm, &o. 
His poetry—I mean what he esteems such—is 
only good sense put into good metre. He sees 
no promise of Milton’s genius in his juvenile 
poems. He feels no beauties in Mr. Gray’s 
odes. Did you ever see a more sohool-boyish 
criticism than his upon Gray P What he says 
about blank verse I abominate. To me, a work 
of length in the rhymed heroio of Pope, &o., is 
insufferably monotonous and dozing to the ear. 

. . . With all this. Dr. Johnson is always enter¬ 
taining, never trite or dull. . . . Without being 
philosophical or deep, he has his originalities of 
thought, and his own way of seeing things and 
making you see them. This is great exoellenoe. 
There is in him no echo.” 

Mr. Twining’s recreations were not limited 
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to letter-writing and violin-playing. He was 
fond of travel, though his tours were neces¬ 
sarily limited to his own country, and was 
a good observer and enthusiastic admirer of 
nne scenery. Many of the letters descriptive 
of journeys taken through England and Wales 
are interesting. They mark the progress 
made in the century that is past in the 
comforts both of locomotion and of rest, but 
they also show how many of the pleasures of 
home-travel are now for ever lost. 

We have but one fault to find with the 
editor. He absolutely prints these words of 
his great-uncle—•“ I hate a book without an 
index. How perpetually have I been plagued 
with hunting for something I had read and 
liked, but knew not where to find, and could 
not find at all, though certain of its being 
somewhere in the book! ”—and yet sends 
into the world this pleasant collection of 
shrewd remarks and clever criticisms with 
nothing more than a bare Table of Contents. 
If the Twining Correspondence reaches a 
second edition, we hope this omission will be 
rectified. Chahlks J. Robinson. 


Africana; or, the Heart of Heathen Africa. 

By the Rev. Duff Macdonald. In 2 vols. 

(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

Under one title we have here two really 
distinct works, one of which, however, serves 
as a fitting complement to the other. The 
first volume, dealing with the “ Native 
Customs and Beliefs,” may be described as 
an abstract treatise on African ethnology 
which is based entirely on original observa¬ 
tion, and consequently possesses great value 
so far as it goes. The second, treating of 
“ Mission Life ”—that is, of the personal 
experiences of the author in this field—may 
be taken as a practical illustration of the 
theories advanced in the first. The two com¬ 
bined thus possess a certain unconscious 
artistic unity, while mutually completing a 
very vivid picture of social life in the “ Dark 
Continent.” Thus, in the first section, we are 
told in a general way that, like most other 
native tribes, those of the Nyassa region 
recognise no such thing as natural death, 
attributing all such events either to violence 
or witchcraft. In the latter case, the “ witch- 
detective” must be called in, the culprit 
“ smelt out,” and subjected to the usual 
ordeal of “ mwai," or the poison-cup. In the 
former case, any retribution, however cruel or 
misplaced, may be lawfully exacted for the 
assumed murder. A startling application of 
this unwritten code is found in the second 
section, where a woman suffering from a 
tumour on the neck is brought to the station 
to be cured, but, unfortunately, dies soon 
after the operation performed on her by the 
doctor attached to the mission. Thereupon 
the husband creates a great disturbance, 
accuses the English of murder, and, failing to 
obtain redress, takes advantage of the mission 
hospitality to kidnap some children from a 
neighbouring village. This practice he per¬ 
severes in, and later on it is ascertained that 
he has kindled a great fire, in which the little 
eyases are “ reduced to ashes ” (ii. 226). 

Mr. Macdonald has evidently made the 
most of the excellent opportunities presented 
for the study of the natives during his resi¬ 


dence of nearly four years ^1878-81) at the 
Blantyre Mission, in the Shiri distriot, south 
of Lake Nyassa. This mission had originally 
been founded in 1876 by the National Church 
of Scotland as a colony, claiming civil juris¬ 
diction within the limits of the six hundred 
square miles of territory supposed to have 
been ceded by the local Yao chief. Of course, 
such a position was necessarily illegal, and, 
after a long series of humiliating biokerings 
and contention, had to be definitely abandoned 
in 1881. Without wishing to enter into the 
merits of the controversy, it may, at least, be 
stated that the attitude assumed from the 
first by Mr. Macdonald was at once manly 
and consistent. He will certainly meet with 
general sympathy at the way in which he 
was sacrificed, apparently for his opposition to 
a policy which had ultimately to be abandoned 
by the Directors themselves. 

Nevertheless, enough was accomplished by 
Mr. Macdonald before his enforced retirement 
to show that a properly conducted mission 
might be productive of great good among the 
natives of Central Africa. It is satisfactory 
to find that, under favourable conditions, he 
considers the Bantu tribes as capable of im¬ 
provement, and naturally as intelligent, as 
Europeans. “Of their intellectual powers,” 
he writes, 

“ I venture to speak very highly. I knew a 
number of boys that came to school, at the ages 
of from twelve to fifteen, without knowing a 
single letter, and in six weeks they could, after 
a little consideration, read any word in their 
language. There were many children who, I 
am oertain, if they had enjoyed the usual 
training, oould have taken no mean plaoe among 
the Cambridge wranglers ” (i. 268). 

But one’s confidence in the writer’s judgment 
begins to be somewhat shaken when he asks 
us to believe that “ the Africans have a liking 
for ontological speculation,” that his pupils 
dashed iDto off-hand explanations of the 
Trinity which were listened to with the 
greatest attention, and that “ one boy came 
very near the difficulty of free-will ” (i. 275). 

His own difficulties in dealing with Evan¬ 
gelical precepts, and with the translation of the 
Bible into Chiyao, are told with an unaffected 
simplicity verging on the pathetic. Once, 
when expounding the text, “ Take, therefore, 
no thought for the morrow, sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof,” he was warned against 
preaching that doctrine. “Don’t tell them 
that; their sin lies the opposite way. They 
never think of to-morrow at all! ” And on 
reflection he is fain to admit that “ such is 
the fact; these creatures of God have little 
or no anxiety. Like the bird of the air and 
the beast of the forest, they believe [«’c] and 
live”! (i. 276). When we learn that no 
words can be found to express “ the ideas of 
trust, faith, substitution, mercy, or justice,” 
we begin to realise the difficulty of producing 
a correct version of Holy Writ. But when 
it is added that the nearest approach to 
guilty was lad, that the only equivalents for 
kits were terms meaning bite or smell, and 
that, there being no word lor Sail, the “ Hail, 
Master! ” of Judas has to be rendered 
“ Morning, Master! ” one cannot but admire 
the oourage with which the author contrived 
to get through two of the Gospels, in addition 
to portions of The Pilgrim's Progress and 
Aesop’s Fables. 


Besides a very full account of social nnget, 
beliefs, traditions, and government, there 
are copious collections of native tales anil 
myths which constitute a valuable oontribu. 
tion to African folk-lore. It is curious to find 
that, as on the Western seaboard, the rabbit 
here plays the same part as the fox in Europetu 
fable.* This has always been a great puzzle 
to ethnologists, although the explanation 
seems to lie on the surface. The timid and 
apparently helpless ooney is obviously typical 
of the Negro race itself, whose powerful 
enemies are represented by the crocodile, lion, 
hyena, and other beasts of prey. These 
cannot be openly resisted, but may be oircn in¬ 
vented by tact and cunning, and thus the 
“ feeble folk ” appear as the victors in so 
many animal tales of African origin. As 
many of his readers will probably be unaware 
of these relations, it is to be regretted that 
the author thought it necessary in some 
of the stories to substitute the fox for the 
rabbit of the oral text. 

Of less importance are the chapters on : 
“ African Philology.” But when not indul¬ 
ging; in professional oommonplaoe, most of 
which might well be dispensed with, Mr. 
Macdonald can write well and vigorous!/, 
as witness his graphic description of tie " 
“ mavumbula,” or “ witch-deteotive ” 

“The detective, when called to investigates 
oase of death, appoints a day for the oeremoa/. 
She goes with a strong guard of armed nsa, 
and, although her meetings are frequent, 
people crowd to them from great distances. 
Her approach causes as much exoitemant is i 
public execution would do in a quiet Bogliah 
town—with this difference, that the assembled ■ 
multitude oannot tell who will be the victim. J 
At sunrise the drums begin to beat sad in ' 
heard over the whole oountry side; about three 
hours after, all the villages are deserted. Their 
inhabitants—men, women, and children—tre to . 
be seen hurrying to the ‘ witch danoe.’ Os : 
arriving, they ait in a circle, and leave a large 
space in the oentre for the ‘ Woman.’ She ii t 
waited for with breathless anxiety. After a . 
time, wild screams are heard, and mere ruslw ' 
before the spectators the maddeet-looking person 
conceivable. A stranger concludes at onoe tint 
one witoh has been captured already, and is not : 
driven before the detective. The wretoh loob > 
as if she were haunted by all the furies ud 
demons of pagan mythology. Her faoe, breast, 
and arms are marked with patches of blood-red. 
Her head is covered, not with short Negro wool, 
but with snaky tresses which hang down her ' 
back. Her loins are girt with leopard skins. 
Her legs are overhung with rattles, which sound ?j 
at every step. In her hand she grasps a aeourp 
of tails, whioh she wavee wildly about bet. ■. 
Her eyes roll and stare in her fierce ; 
She is evidently surrounded by fiends, which, . ^ 
though invisible to others, are dreadful isehbM 
to her. With them she maintains a tfespsrak -■ 
struggle, ever trying to beat them off with W < 
soourge. After wrestling thus, she utters slrneb 
of the most unearthly oharaoter, and with a < 
horrid bound dashes into the oirole, and websvo 
before us the witoh-detective herself ” (i. 208). 

* In the Chi-Nyanja and other Nyassa dialed*; 
the same word, Kalulu, stands both for hart os 
rabbit (Riddel’s Chi-Nyanja Grammar, p. 7 d). Du • 
in all these stories the latter animal is nndcwtooa 
to be the true hero; and it is noteworthy tna - 
among the Negroes of the Southern States ^ 
same rile is always assigned to “Bra Babbit, , 
and never to “ Brer Hare ” or “ Brer Fox. °ee, 
especially, the “Wonderful Tar-Baby Story » ,, 
Uncle Remus’s Folk-Lore of th* Old Ptothuua x 
(New York; 1882), p. 23. 
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■j. Mr. Msodonald calculates that in many 
> districts one-half of the population fall victims 
to the “mavumbula.” Of the rest, a very large 
... percentage are carried off by the slave-dealers; 
.. 10 that often deaths not more than three are 
; doe to natural causes. A. H. Keane. 


- NEW HOVELS. 

J He Golden Calf. By the Author of “ Lady 
Audley’s Secret.” In 3 vols. (Maxwell.) 

t i Peereet of 1882. By Mrs. Alexander 
’ Fraser. In 3 vols. (White.) 

■' Wilfred's Widow. By the Author of “Mrs. 
a: Jsmingham’s Journal.” In 2 vols. (Bent- 

i«y-) 

. The Laird 1 t Secret. By J. H. Jamieson. 

In 2 vols. (Blackwood.) 

- : Unspotted from the World. By Mrs. Q. W. 
Godfrey. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Lore Me For JEver. By Bobert Buchanan. 
x (Chatto & Windus.) 

^ Is comparison with the second and third of 
n K the novela on this list, The Golden Calf is a 
vork of the highest genius. It is the story 
of a beautiful and clever girl, who is pupil- 
;; teacher at a girls’ school near London, and 
" hu much to suffer on all sides, both ou 
5 eeoonnt of her poverty and her beauty. The 
'•f l natural result of this is that Ida Palliser sets 
a ® a high value on wealth, and resolves to marry 
; for money, if ever she has the opportunity. 
She is not, however, <^uite so sordid as she 
, :a thinks herself, for she rejects her first lover, the 
: ta* rich and middle-aged Dr. Bylance, whom she 
' meets when on a visit to her happy-go-lucky 
■» whool-fellow, Bessie Wendover. But she 
-- it not proof against her seoond lover, a 
oonain of Bessie’s, by name Brian Wal- 
^ ford Wendover, passed off by Bessie and 
her spiteful friend. Miss Bylance, as the 
: : c owner of an abbey with which Ida has fallen 
bp, is lore. In reality, the happy possessor of 
iv the abbey is another Brian Wendover, a great 
bareller. The trick suoceeds as it could 
i :> nerer do in real life. Ida allows the false 
^ Brian to meet her in the school-grounds, and, 
V ; on tbs mistress objecting and ordering her to 
ban the honse, goes through the form of 
“wings with him. Directly after the cere- 
(M ®ony she discovers the truth and leaves him, 
^' rewiring to conceal her marriage. She lives 
f> for a year among the Wendovers, and during 
^ this time she and the true Brian meet and 
foil in love. Suddenly the other Brian turns 
‘\‘ e op and claims his wife, and they go to spend 
the next few years with Ida’s father, who has 
lately come into a property and a baronetoy. 
si* kuury and idleness prove too much for Brian 
Walford; he takes to drinking, and, after five 
jwa, dies in a fire, from which Ida is saved 
, 1 * hj a Cheap Jack who has for some time been 
1 ;!? bring near her home, and who, it is needless to 
f®7i » the owner of the abbey, and her future 
f-.' husband. Apart from the incidents of Ida’s 
\ first marriage and the appearance of the Cheap 
there is much that is very clever in this 
«twy. The description of the happy, shiftless, 
picnicking family of Wendovers and their lively 
>: huy aunt is admirable; and the painful study 
■ ■ • °f Brian’s weakness and fall is full of foree 
truth. We must object, however, to the 


sketch of the school-girls. The school is 
intended to be a good one, and no class of 
people have a warmer or more gushing love 
of beauty and talent than the average school¬ 
girl. Also, it is not one of their customs to 
speak of each other by their unvarnished 
surnames. 

Has Mrs. Fraser, we wonder, been allowed 
to see the proof-sheets of her novel, for we 
have counted sixteen mistakes in French, 
all more or less serious, and a tendency 
to repetition which might surely have 
been avoided had the authoress had an 
opportunity of considering her work in print. 
Perhaps then we should have had fewer 
beautiful people with “perfect faces,” “ex¬ 
quisite eyes,” “ enlrainante voices,” “ man¬ 
ners,” and “ harmonies,” fewer “ habitues ” of 
the “ coulisses" fewer women with “ bonne 
volonte ’’—above all, fewer kisses. For 
kissing is to these people as swimming 
to a fish—it is their normal condition. 
The plot of the stories is as similar as 
the conversation and behaviour of the 
characters. In all four, the hero has two 
women wildly in love with him; and in three 
out of the four he is deliberately beguiled 
from his loyalty to his betrothed, though, at 
the same time, he “ grieves over his defalca¬ 
tion from honour,” as one of these gentlemen 
puts it in a letter to his mother—for he was 
a person of good intentions, and not a “ jouer 
pur sang.” We cannot, however, feel it in 
our hearts to blame hero number two, for who 
could keep his heart under the influence of a 
song written in such French as this P— 

“ Ecrivez-moi, qui la chaine cruelle, 

Qui vous retien, cause votre malheur, 

Qua notre amour, vous resterez fidcle, 

Uue rien ne peut m’oter votre cceur! ” 

He suffers sadly for hie “ defalcation 
from honour.” In the first plaoe, he abso¬ 
lutely goes to a party in London on the 3rd 
of September, which marks him out as a 
person apart from the common herd; then he 
shoots himself the day before his beautiful 
deceiver is married, and in a few weeks his 
example is followed by her husband, who over¬ 
hears some ladies talking about his wife in 
the Louvre in a precisely similar way to that 
in which she had been spoken of in a London 
Club in his presence before he proposed to 
her. We entirely agree with a remark of this 
lady’s, “and think we had better say, au 
plaster .” 

“ Wilfred’s widow ’’ was another exquisitely 
beautiful person (how we sigh for a heroine as 
ugly as Muckle-mouthed Meg), who bursts like 
a bombshell on a rather incoherently sorrow¬ 
ing family, and proclaims herself the widow 
of their dead son. It very shortly becomes 
obvious to the reader that she is nothing of 
the sort; but such is the amazing credulity 
apparently produced by a quiet country life 
that she is able to tell falsehoods, to talk 
slang, and even to enter into a flirtation with 
the lover of one of the girls without a thought 
of blame on the part of the family. And their 
lunacy goes even farther than this. Mrs. 
Wilfred runs up to London under the trans¬ 
parent pretence of toothache, dismisses the 
old man-servant sent to chaperon her, buys 
herself a complete suit of brilliant blue, and 
persuades her clandestine admirer to take her 


to the opera. When they return to the hotel 
to supper, she is confronted (minus her weeds) 
with her supposed aunt and cousin, who ask 
for an explanation. This she gives readily, 
saying that her husband made her promise 
always to wear blue and to hear mueio on the 
anniversary of their wedding-day. The ex¬ 
cellent aunt is quite satisfied, and all goes 
smoothly as before, till the dead Wilfred 
turns up, repudiates the lady as no wife of 
his, and marries his cousin. The story is 
not without flashes of humour, but it is a pity 
that the plot is not a little more probable. 

The Laird 1 e Secret reads as if it were the 
work of a whole society of ’prentice hands, 
each of whom had undertaken to write a 
piece of the book without reference to the 
others. The first hand is purely domestio, 
and describes most minutely the duly life of 
Miss Helen Fitz-James, a Presbyterian 
minister’s daughter, as viewed by herself. 
The minister, who needed his wife’s £400 
a-year to make things comfortable at the 
manse, “which they would not otherwise 
have been,” was yet able (and, what is far 
more surprising, willing) to put his daughters 
to a London school where visits to France 
and Germany, the opera and the theatre, 
were considered part of a liberal education, 
and to provide them with a very large number 
of silk dresses. At the time the story opens 
Miss Helen Fitz-Ja mes has returned, with an 
admirable opinion of herself, in spite of feeble 
protestations about her ugliness, to her 
father and mother and two lovely sisters. 
The neighbourhood was an extremely gay 
one, with both a Sir John and a Sir 
James, who somehow get mixed up in 
the reader’s mind, and numerous eligible 
young men, among whom Mr. Scott of 
Dalmany and Dr. Blackburn stand pro¬ 
minent. Here hand number two comes 
in, and describes, in glowing colours, how 
the two gentlemen turned red and white 
and all sorts of rainbow hues on their first 
meeting over Miss Harriet Fitz-James’s 
sprained ankle. Hand number two is evi¬ 
dently well up in a class of romance to which 
The Nun belongs, for she introduces a 
Jesuit in the disguise of factor to Mr. Scott, 
who is trying insidiously to proselytise the 
whole Scotch village. She is soon succeeded, 
however, by hand number three, who is of a 
theological turn of mind. This lady gives an 
account of a village tea-drinking, and reports, 
at a length of seven pages and a-half, the 
speech of the minister, who, less liberal in his 
views than with his purse, objects to the 
admission of Jews and Roman Catholics to 
Parliament. He was followed by the Doctor 
(we find subsequently he is aged twenty- 
three) for four pages and a-half, and by the 
Sir Johns and Sir Jameses and other lesser 
lights. Vol. ii. is chiefly written by hand 
number two, who begins with the hasty, 
though public, marriage of Miss Harriet Fitz- 
James with Mr. Scott in a way that is more 
romantic than probable. Shortly after, Dr. 
Blackburn led the self-satisfied Helen, not 
to the altar, but to the drawing-room, having 
informed her of his previous marriage about a 
year before (as far as we can gather) to a 
maiden of their own village whom he had met 
in London. This girl, he had reason to believe, 
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had eloped with Mr. Scott, and who was 
since dead in America. It will be seen that the 
young lady had made the best of her time. Of 
course she was not dead at all; but the 
report was a oontrivance of the Jesuits. In 
three months she wrote to claim her husband ; 
and the late Miss Helen Fitz-James returned 
sorrowing to the Vicarage. At this point 
hand number four produces her MS., and 
insists on its being admitted, in spite of the 
striking similarity of the catastrophe, for it 
now appears that Mr. Scott had married the 
village maiden even before Dr. Blackburn, so 
his wife was placed in the identical position 
held previously by her sister. By an arrange¬ 
ment between these two contributors, Katie 
Qourlay was finally drowned, her ship being 
wrecked within a hundred yards of the shore, 
so everyone remained as they were, and Mr. 
and Mrs.Scott “apply the antidote” to Poperv 
in England as well as in Scotland. Scotch 
readers are warned that the hypothesis of the 
four hands is purely ideal, and that the title- 
page attributes The Laird’s Secret to one 
author; but the higher criticism knows 
better. 

It is not very easy to discover who is “ un¬ 
spotted from the world.” It can hardly be 
the heroine. Psyche, as the author tells us 
expressly that at twenty-four, after four years 
of marriage, she had grown more luxurious 
and indolent than before; and if the title 
applies to her patient sister, Dolly, we hear 
too little of her to justify her taking first 
rank in the mind of the reader. There is 
nothing particular about this novel to distin¬ 
guish it from its fellows. It is the story of 
a girl who leads a dreary life with her father 
and sister, adored by the latter, and hated by 
the former, who considers her no daughter of 
his. At the age of nineteen she accidentally 
comes across one Captain Darrell, and, in the 
charming way affected by heroines of novels, 
allows him to make love to her in secret. 
Shortly after this episode Psyche goes to 
London to stay with her grandmother, a 
painted harridan, who wishes to marry her 
granddaughter to the highest bidder. The 
re-appearance of Captain Darrell, and a suc¬ 
cessful attempt of a jealous woman to injure 
Psyche’s reputation, frustrate this scheme; 
Captain Darrell refuses to marry Psyche on 
the ground of his certain disinheritance, and 
she returns home on the death of her father, 
only to fall very ill herself. On her recovery, 
she consents to marry a middle-aged baronet 
who has long loved her, and for whom Dolly 
cherishes a secret attachment. The tragedy 
is provided by the dangerous illness of 
Psyche’s child, brought on, as she imagines, 
by her disobedience in consenting to see 
Darrell (then a victim to incipient diphtheria), 
in spite of a promise made to her husband 
never to speak to him again. The child 
recovers, but Dolly catches the infection and 
dies. There is much in the descriptions and 
in the pathos that reminds one of Miss 
Broughton, but the relative positions and 
actions of the two sisters are very different 
from what that writer would have given. 
Mrs. Godfrey has an irritating habit of inter¬ 
polating in brackets a sketch of the manner 
of the speaker. For instance, “‘But’ 
(flushing) ' I felt I could not bear to see your 


first surprise at such an idea; possibly’ 
(hesitatingly) ‘ your repugnance.’ ” And a 
little farther down, “ ‘ Is it likely ’ (with a 
grave and bitter smile) ‘ that I should forget 
it ? ’ ” We also regret the frequent repetition 
of the adjectives “small” and “poor." 
“ Her small face ” and a “ poor little smile ” 
are phrases one gets tired of. 

In spite of its rather foolish name, Mr. 
Robert Buchanan’s story is simple, well told, 
and interesting. It is based on the lines of 
the “ Flying Dutchman,” and tells of the 
the moral redemption of a man by the love 
of a girl, who could forgive his past crimes, 
and make up her mind to risk her own future. 

Leonora B. Lang. 


RECENT VERSE. 

A Ballad of the Road, and other Poems. By 
May Probyn. (Satchell.) Miss Probyn has 
dedicated her pretty little book of prettv verse 
to the Poet Laureate, but Mr. Austin Dobson 
has more right to it, for the best things in the 
book are certainly due to his example. The 
“ Ballad of the Boad,” which opens tho volume, 
is a pleasant, impossible story of love and high¬ 
waymen told with a great deal of spirit; and the 
triolets, rondeaux, ballades, and so forth at the 
end are good enough to satisfy anybody who, 
not having had to wait for fashion in appreci¬ 
ating such things, is not obliged by fashion to 
have left off liking them. All the book is 
natural, and full of music, of no very out-of- 
the-way quality, perhaps, but melodious and 
sweet. Here and there there are to be found 
slight slips. “Baby” does not rhyme to 
“ wavy.” It is ill talking of a lily’s “ muddied 
face,” especially when its “cup” is separately 
mentioned in the next line; and “ his 
churl ” is an anachronism in expression as 
applied to an eighteenth-century nobleman’s 
footman, though no doubt it is tempting as a 
rhyme to “ earl.” But these are small matters, 
and Miss Probyn’s pills to purge melancholy 
are not hindered of their efficaoy by them. 

River Songs. By Arthur Dillon. Illustrated 
by Margery May. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.) To call a book of verse a pretty gift-book 
is a dubious compliment, but, as Ben Jonson 
remarked according to a libellous story, “ It’s 
true.” Miss May’s etchings are of a much more 
original kind than one is used to see in such 
circumstances. They are somewhat unequal; 
and, speaking generally, we should say that the 
blacks are better than the whites, the landscape 
than the figures, the animals than the men and 
women. But they show vigour, imagination, 
command of stroke, and a remarkable freedom 
from conventionality. Mr. Dillon’s verses are 
also good, if not extraordinarily good, and they 
display an equal freedom from that curse of 
minor art, imitation. But they are not very 
quotable, for they include a play in five acts (if, 
after that, we can speak well of Mr. Dillon, there 
must be something in him) and many pieces in 
the long swinging anapaestic-trochaic metro of 
which the chief recent example is Mr. Morris’s 
“ Sigurd.” Now, this metre loses more than 
almost any other by excerpt in brief. 

Heart Harmonies. By Edward Croasdaile. 
(Elliot Stock.) Mr. Croasdaile has in this 
volume given to a good deal of apparently 
genuine emotion the clothiug of sufficiently 
harmonious verse. It is a volume more read¬ 
able than quotable; but it is by no means 
common for a reviewer to be able to lay his 
hand on the place where, if he were not a 
reviewer, his heart ought to be, and say that a 
book of minor verse is readable. 

Songs and Miscellaneous Poems, By W. Cross. 


(Glasgow: Kerr and Bichardaon.) That Ur. 
Cross’s book is a little one, and an unpretentious 
one, and most of all that some, at least, of its 
contents first appeared sixty years sinoe, would 
suffice to protect him from adverse criticism. 
But he is hardly in need of such protection. 
His best work is thrown into the form of those 
marvellous Scotch songs the magio of whose 
music clings to their very metre and phrase 
with however moderate skill the changes are 
rung on them. Some of the pieces, moreover, 
such as "The Canting Old Kimmer,” haw 
very considerable merit But why on earth doe? 
Mr. Cross spoak of “voluptuous Homer". 1 
They have said all sorts of bad things about 
Homer, but we reallv never beard him called 
voluptuous before. Unluckily, the context for¬ 
bids us to believe that Mr. Cross mean*, by 
“ voluptuous,” qui voluptatem dat, with whici 
we certainly should not quarrel. 

From the Mountains of the East. By E. E. 
Dugmore. (Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) 
Mr. Dugmore acknowledges some indebtedne=s 
of suggestion to a poem called “ Ezekiel.” 
which is not present to our memory. We 
should have thought that he owed more in 
manner of handling to Mr. G. F. Armstrong's 
remarkable sacred trilogy of “ Saul,” “David,' 

“ Solomon.’’ The hero of From the Mountains f 
the East is Balaam, and Mr. Dugmore’s dramatic 
working-up of the Biblical fragments of that 
curious personage’s story is good and interest¬ 
ing. His Moses is inadequate, and the central 
scene with Balak is also not quite satisfactory. 
But, on the whole, the verse is good and the 
conception of character effective. 

From India’s Coral Strand. By E. L. Qoreh. 

(“ Home Words ” Publishing Office.) Anyone •' 
who wishes to deliver a discourse on the astonish- - 
ing faculty of the Oriental mind, and especially - 
of the feminine Oriental mind, for imitation and -' 
assimilation may find in Miss Goreh a curious ■ 
pendant to Torn Dutt The latter’s outturn * 
appears to have been wholly secular; Miss * 
Goreh’s to have been wholly, or almost wholly, • 
religious. Falling within the range of the late .: 
Miss Havergal’s literary influence, she has ;; 
written hymns on well-known models with 
great spirit, good ear, remarkable fidelity to . 
pattern, and, generally epeaking, in a manner - 
which would draw tears down Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s cheek. Our own, we oonfese, is dry; ... 
and we are inclined to consider Miss Qoreh » t 
clever young woman, who might have been very . 
much worse employed. She, or rather her 
father, is, it seems, a very high-oaste Brahmin, t 

Lays of the Saintly. By W. Parka Ulus- t 
trated by John Leitch. (Vizetelly.) Mr. Parte , 
has defended himself not unsuccessfully m ■- 
his Prefaoe from the charge of imitating 
“ Ingoldsby,” and somewhat less successfully , 
from that of vulgarising and_ profaning the , 
legends he burlesques. Something of this latter s , 
effect is unavoidable, but Mr. Parke has not . 
been so careful as Barham was to confine him- , 
self to the most obviously ludicrous and ... 
extravagant incidents of the Acta Sanctorum. ^ 
St. Simeon of the Pillar, St. Genevidve, St. 
Catharine of Siena, and the exquisite legend of 
the voyage of St. Brandan (not Brandon, by-the- 
way) might have been let alone with advantage- '■ 
However, Mr. Parke probably meant no harm, 
and he has achieved a good deal of rattling and j 
not unamusing verse, much of it cast in the 
form of clever enough parody. The illustrations 
are suitable to the text. 

Storm-Drift. By H. E. Clarke. (Bogue.) ; 
We are sorry to have to avow disappointment 
with Mr. Clarke’s Storm-Drift. It is scarcely ^ 
inferior to his Songs in Exile, of whioh we had . ^ 
the pleasure of speaking favourably some yw™ v 
ago, though there is nothing we like quit® * 
well as a few pieces there. But had this ^ 
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made it* appearance first, we ooold have spoken 
nearly u well of it as of Songs in Exile. It 
hag not appeared first; and there is not the 
improvement in it, the dropping of merely 
imitative tones, the disuse of conventional 
motives, the absence, in short, of the spring¬ 
board, for which we had hoped. There is still 
evidence of a definitely poetical impulse, feeling, 
and tone of thought. But it seems still to lack 
an independent poetical organ ; and the in¬ 
dependent choioe of poetical themes seems still 
to seek, if not more to seek than before. For 
instanoe, lb. Clarke has here a poem com¬ 
mending the Defence of Guinevere. He can¬ 
not possibly think better of that delightful 
volume than his reviewer does; but when we 
find here a poem—“ The Craven’s Tragedy”— 
which, not in subject, but in style and manner 
of treatment certainly owes its existence to 
" Sir Peter Harpdon’s End ” and some of its 
fellows, it is impossible not to shake the critical 
head. We should like to do more than shake 
oar head; we should rather like to shake Mr. 
Clarke. Pessimism, fervent admiration of 
rebels, and eloquent condemnation of priests, 
and all the other stock motives which are now as 
unreal as those of a birthday ode of the last 
oentury, if not more so, will only confirm him 
in his rut. However, he has been beforehand 
with ns here, and expressly tells us not to 
"wag our heads” at him or to object to his 
“ sad songs.” Que faire, therefore ? There is 
probably nothing to do except to follow the old 
receipt when a man is given over to idols. 

Lanhydrock: an Elegy. By EL S. Stokes. 
(Longmans.) The singular and melancholy 
deaths of Lord Bobartes and his wife, the latter 
within a few days, the former within a twelve¬ 
month, of the burning of Lanhydrook two years 
ago, was an event not unworthy commemora¬ 
tion in elegiac verse. Composition of this kind 
is not easy, bat Mr. Stokes has not been wholly 
unsocoenful, and his poem ought to find a 
place at least in Cornish libraries. 

The Transfiguration : Seatonian Prize Poem 
for 1882. By G. E. Freeman. (Cambridge: 
Heighten, Bell and Co.) The Seatonian prize 
poem for 1882 is not below a fair prize-poem 
standard, but Mr. Freeman has forgotten to 
mould his line into harmony with his stanza 
. (the Spenserian), which is, to our thinking, a 
•erioos defect. There is no stanza whioh is so 
bound to “ scan solid ” as the Spenserian. 

Inter Flumina. By A. M. Morgan. (Parker.) 
We must address to Mr. Morgan a plaintive 
request, whioh we have had to address to others, 
that he will be good enough to learn French 
pissody before writing Frenoh verse. We 
do sot expect grammar from poets, though we 
mmt say that “ entrer une ville” is a con¬ 
struction which would make Noel turn in his 
grave and the ghost of Chapsal bow its rev¬ 
erend head with shame. But a gentleman who 
wishes os to take “ ceux qui entrent une ville 
plus belle ” for a line of seven syllables is (if we 
may be pardoned for relieving our minds with a 
colloquialism) coming it just a little strong. 

The Book of Songs. By Heinrich Heine. 
Translated by Stratheir. (W. H. Allen.) We 
have had, and have taken, frequent occasion to 
remark on the almost insuperable difficulty of 
translating Heine. It is fair to say that 
" Stratheir’s ” volume, which is a nearly com¬ 
plete version of the contents of the Buck der 
Ltttfer, is by no means one of the most un¬ 
successful attempts, but, on the contrary, one 
of the least. We have read more poetical 
versions, but not often more faithful ones ; and 
the peculiar danger of translating Heine loosely 
is that unfaithfulness almost always substitutes 
»n entirely different flavour for his. 

Latinfs Nathan the Wise. Translated by 
u. K. Oorbett. (Kegan Paul, Trenoh and Co.) 


This a good version of “ Nathan ” in blank verse 
which is neither cumbrous nor limp. The 
Introduction which precedes it is a little heavy. 

Sandracoltus. By W. T. Smith. (Bedway.) 
Sandracoltus is a small, but very wondrous, 
book. To begin with, we are not acquainted 
with anv classical authority for putting an l 
into the Greek form of Chandra Gupta. But this 
slight and pedantic objection is lost in wonder 
at the singular things which this drama in five 
acts contains. Space and time fail us to do 
justice to Mr. Smith, but a quotation may be 
useful, Sandracoltus enters :— 

“ Saxd. I am weary and tired of my life. I 

Am a victim between two factions, they 
Fight anil quarrel over my head, the 
Imperialists and the demoerats. I 
Ought to love the former, but I do not.” 
Perhaps we ought to love to read Sandracoltus, 
but we do not. 

The Man of the Woods, and other Poems. 
By W. McDowall. Second Edition. (Edinburgh: 
A. and C. Black.) Mr. McDowall tolls us in his 
Preface that these poems have been republished 
by request, after being long out of print. 
This re-appearance, which must be grateful 
to himself, is creditablo to his readers, for the 
studies of trees in the principal poem are often 
pleasantly fanciful, and tho patriotic and other 
pieces that follow are spirited. 

Lawrence Hardilcer, and other Poems. By 
John Harrison. (Birmingham: Cornish.) Mr. 
Harrison’s volume belongs to the large class of 
local poetry ; but it is better than most of that 
cl*s*, containing somewhat old-fashioned but 
careful and pleasing verse. 

The Angelic Pilgrim: an Epical History of 
the Chaldee Empire. By W. H. Watson. 
(Bedway.) Mr. Watson has written an epic 
poem in about a thousand stanzas of this 
kind:— 

“ The domes are standing in the balmy atmo¬ 
sphere 

Bathed by the rays of the eastern Bun’s golden 
light; 

The high tower and pinnacles are also here, 

Making Nineveh a wide and pleasant sight. 
The silver heads on their high pediments do 
rear. 

The variegated capitols [sic] arc shining bright, 
In dazzling whiteness the autifixa [sic] do glow, 
Giving relief to the entrance and portico.” 

It seems that a permanent gallery of Mr. 
Watson’s great historical paintings, partly 
illustrative of this epic, is shortly to be on view 
in London. We can only say that we devoutly 
hope it will not be a oase of ut poesis pictura. 

Webster: an Ode. By W. 0. Wilkinson. 
(New York: Scribners.) It is customary to 
speak of Wordsworth’s masterpiece as “ the 
great Ode ; ” but we think Mr. \\ ilkinson’s to be, 
without exception, the greatest ode we know. 
The volume is by accurate measurement ten 
and a-half inches long by eight inches broad ; 
and, with annotations defensive of the late Mr. 
Webster’s political, moral, social, and theological 
character, it fills 122 pages of that surprising 
dimension. It is really a joy to see a single 
couplet (the conclusion of the whole matter) 
reposing in such an ample soa of white paper, 
spotless save for the number of tho page, as is 
thus provided. This odd poem goes through 
Webster’s career, describing all his famous 
speeches in this style:— 

“ Revealed within his lightning there he stood, 
The thunderer stood and chose from nut his store 
Of thunder, piled huge tiers, all moulds, 
Thunder alive, each bolt and each awake 
Now and uneasy, eager to be sped.” 

“ All moulds ” sounds a little like a tallow- 
chandler’s advertisement, and “ thunder alive” 
might deceive the careless reader into sup¬ 
posing it to be a kind of imprecation or 


expletive; but we do not wish to speak 
disrespectfully of the book. It is a big thing; 
it shows genuine admiration (which deserves 
respect always), and its notes are decidedly 
recreative. Among other things they contain 
curious instances of the wonderful badness of 
writing of which Theodore Parker was capable. 

Idler and Poet. By Bossiter Johnson 
(Boston, Mass.: Osgood.) Mr. Johnson is an 
unpretending, but by no means unaccom¬ 
plished, writer of verse. We wish he would 
not scan promontory as if its last two syllables 
meant those persons who are all bom wioked. 
But we haye hardly anything else against him. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We are glad to hear that the publication of a 
collected edition of the late Prof. Henry Smith’s 
mathematical papers and memoirs, published 
and unpublished, has been undertaken by the 
press of his own university. They will fill two 
quarto volumes, and will be edited by Mr. 
J. W. L. Glaisher, while Miss Smith will 
contribute a biographical introduction. 

At last the first instalment is ready of Gen. 
Forloug’s long-expected work upon the evolu¬ 
tion of religious thought, from the rudest sym¬ 
bolisms to the latest spiritual developments. 
This instalment will consist of two massive 
quarto volumes, each of about six hundred 
pages, with maps, plates, and numerous engrav¬ 
ings. As an Appendix will be issued separately 
a coloured chart, seven feet by two, showing iu 
a tabular and pictorial form the author’s theory 
of the genesis of the religions aud superstitions 
ol the world. The first volume is mainly intro¬ 
ductory, being devoted to a general view of the 
six principal sources of religious belief—the 
worship of trees, of serpents, of the linga, of 
fire, of the sun, and of ancestors. The seoond 
volume has three chapters, deeding with the 
early faiths of Babylonia, of the aborigines of 
other parte of Asia, and of the aborigines of 
Europe. Subsequent volumes will treat of the 
historical religions of the world. A large por¬ 
tion, we may add, of Gen. Forlong’s materials 
are derived from his own personal experience 
in India, where he served for thirty years in 
different parts of the oountry. always intimately 
associated with the natives. The work is entitled 
Rivers of Life, and is published by Mr. Quariteh. 

We understand that the English translation 
of Prof. Dunoker’s History of Greece is now in 
the hands of the printers, and that the first 
volume will probably be published early in the 
summer. 

Among the many announcements of novels 
a special interest attaches to a venture in this 
line of literature by Miss A. Mary F. Bobinson. 
She has written a study of life in the Midland 
counties, whioh will be published shortly by 
Messrs. Longmans, in two volumes, under the 
title of Arden. 

Someone has conceived the idea of forming 
a selection from the novels of “ Ouida,” to be 
called Wisdom, Poetry, and Pathos. 

Tiie new volume in the “ Mayfair Library ” 
will be a translation of Xavier de Maistre’s 
famous Voyage autour de ma Ohambre. 

A new shilling magazine, devoted to sooial 
reform, will appear in May, under the title of 
Merry England. An important feature of the 
new venture is to be its illustrations, of which 
one every month will be a full-page etching. The 
contents of the early numbers will include “ A 
Plea for Health-Guilds,” by Mr. Alan Cole; 
11 Artists at Work,” with a series of drawings 
by Sir Frederick Leighton; “A Forgotten 
Chapter in the History of Labour,” by Mr. 
J. G. Cox, with an illustration of “A Cister¬ 
cian Shepherd and his Flock” by Mrs. Butler; 
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“ Merry England,’ 1 by Card. Manning, and 
“Merry London,' 1 by the Rev. W. J. Lottie; 
" National Holidays,” with an etohed portrait 
«f Sir John Labbook; “The Light of the 
West,” by CbL Butler; “The Dress of Merry 
England,” by Mrs. Haweia; “A Novelist of 
the Road,” by Mr. A. EgmontHake; “ABlaok- 
bird Song,” 1? Mr. R. D. Blaokmore; “ Cheap 
Lodgings in Piccadilly, 11 by Mr. R. Dowling; 
and “ The Rustic of Thomas Hardy and George 
Eliot,” by Mr. 0. Regan Paul. There will also 
be etchings of the English cathedrals and of 
the New Law Courts by Mr. Tristram Ellis. 

Mxssb8. Wilson and M’Oormiok, of Glas¬ 
gow, purpose bringing out a series of novels, 
well printed and m a oompact, cheap form, 
suitable for the pocket. The first of the series 
will probably be the works of Theodore Win- 
throp, one of the most original of Amerioan 
writers. 

Messrs. Geiffith and Farran will [have 
ready in a few day s a translation of the Countess 
Agenor de Gasparin’s brochure on the Salvation 
Army— Lisez et Jugez : — L'Arrr.it — Soi-disant 
—du Salut. 

Mr. A. H. Bullen is busily pursuing his 
explorations in Elizabethan literature. During 
the last few weeks he has not only published 
the seoond volume of his series of old plays, 
to whioh we hope soon to refer at lengtfi, but 
he has also produced a Seltction from the Poems 
of Michael Drayton, of whioh the editor and his 
printers have contrived to make a singularly 
a tractive volume. The prefatory poem and the 
Introduction are in complete harmony with the 
verses that succeed them, and form a charming 
prelude. We should like to see a complete 
edition of the Mwes Elizium from Mr. Bullen's 
hands. Like all his publications, the Selections 
from Drayton are privately printed, and are 
limited to 155 copies. Application for them 
should be made to Mr. Bullen at 6 Willow 
Road, Hampstead. 

Thb seoond volume of Mr. Robinson’s Registers 
of Merchant Taylors' School (1700-1875) is in 
uie press, and may be expected in the oourse of 
the spring. As a large proportion of those 
whose names are entered therein are among 
the living, the annotations will necessarily be 
very copious. 

The Rev. R. B. Gardiner contemplates pub¬ 
lishing the Registers of St. Paul’s School, of 
which he is one of the masters. Unfortunately, 
the regular lists begin only with the year 1748; 
and Mr. Gardiner, who has been at work on 
the subject for several years, has expended 
much labour in trying to recover the names of 
boys educated at an earlier period. The 
matriculation entries (at Cambridge especially) 
supply a few deficiencies; and of oourse there 
are some notable Paulines in every generation 
whose memory has been always kept alive; but 
the school has been singularly careless in the 
preservation of its reoords. There is a curious 
parallelism between Merchant Taylors’ and St. 
Paul’s Schools. The former boasts of Spenser 
and Olive, the latter of Milton and Marlborough; 
and of the two most prominent Oxford men of 
our own time—Mansel and Jowett—one was 
eduoated at Merchant Taylors’ and the other 
at St. Paul's. 

The Corporation of Newbury have just had 
presented to them an important series of docu¬ 
ments which ought never to have passed out of 
the custody of the borough. For nearly a 
hundred years these papers had lain perdu 
among the family records of the local family 
of Townsend ; and they have now been restored 
to their rightful owners by Mr. Stephen Hem- 
sted, jun., the representative of the Towns¬ 
ends. Among these restored archives are the 
original charter of incorporation, granted to 
the town of Newbury by Queen Elizabeth, and 
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several charters of the Charleses and the second 
James. One of the most looally interesting of 
the muniments is a terrier of lands belonging 
to the Crown at Newbury in 1561. Nearly all 
are in excellent preservation. 

The Town Council of Stratford-on-Avon have 
adopted a suggestion made by Mr. J. O. Halii- 
welf Phillipps, that the Corporation reoords 
should be reproduced by means of the autotype 
prooess and given to the world. Mr. Halliwell 
Phillipps undertook to superintend the repro¬ 
duction, and to defray the whole cost of the 
work, merely stipulating that the Council 
should, when the oopies were delivered into 
their hands, arrange for their sale at Stratford, 
the proceeds to be placed at the disposal of the 
Corporation. It is stated that the reoords date 
almost from the time of the Conquest. 

In addition to Lancashire Gleanings, which 
we have already announced, Mr. W. E. A. 
Axon has in preparation a companion volume of 
Cheshire Gleanings. Subscriptions are received 
by Messrs. Tubbs, Brook and Chrystal, of 
Manchester. 

On Wednesday next, March 14, Mr. Andrew 
Lang will read a paper before the members of 
the Folk-Lore Society on “The Mythology of 
the Aryans of India.” The members will bo 
received by Lord Beauchamp, the president of 
the society, at his residence. 

Prof. 0. E. Turner, of St. Petersburg, is 
announced to deliver a course of four lectures 
at the Royal Institution, entitled “ Historical 
Sketches of Russian Social Life.” 

At the meeting of the Manchester Literary 
Club last Monday, March 5, Mr. Charles W. 
Sorutton presented a paper on “ The Manchester 
Bibliography for 1882,” on the same plan that 
he adopted for the two previous years. The 
total number of books and pamphlets, either 
printed in Manchester or written by authors 
oonneoted with the oity, amounts to 375, of 
whioh 57 relate to political and economical 
questions; 47 to music; and 67 were serials. A 
paper was afterwards read by Prof. A. S. 
Wilkins on “ Browning and the Greek Dra¬ 
matists.” 

The Report of the London Society for the 
Extension of University Teaohing is, we 
regret to say, not so satisfactory as could 
be wished. Not that the work done shows any 
signs of falling off, either in quantity or 
quality. Indeed, during the past year the 
number of oentres has increased from 19 to 
26, the number of oourses of lectures from 43 to 
55, and the number of entries from 2,489 to 
3,214. But the financial balanoe-sheet is dis¬ 
tinctly unfavourable. The truth is that higher 
education, such as this society gives, cannot be 
made self-supporting, more especially when the 
class from whioh a large proportion of the 
students oome is taken into consideration. We 
observe that the society is now insisting more 
strongly upon the importance of examinations; 
and these, of course, increase the expenditure, 
without any direct return. In default of en¬ 
dowments, whioh it is perhaps vain to expect, 
nothing remains but to urge on the vast public 
of London the duty of subscribing more largely 
to the funds of this excellent and most econo¬ 
mically managed association. The secretary.is 
Mr. E. T. Cooke, 22 Albemarle Street, W. 

The last volume (the sixteenth) of the Rus¬ 
sian translation of Heine’s complete works has 
just appeared. This edition was commenced 
as far back as 1862. 

A third and revised edition is announced of 
Herr Fr. von Hellwald’s Kulturgeschichte in 
ihrer natiirlichen Entwicklung bis zur Gegenwart. 
It is published by Lampart, of Augsburg. 

The finest private collection of books and 
MSS. in Spain is advertised for sale. It 


belonged to the late Duke of Ossuna, who died < 
last year. Among the MSS. are a oodex of the 
Roman de la Rose, whioh is alone valued it 
£4,000; a oopy of the diary of Goltunbu, 
written by Las Oasas; illuminated version* of 
Dante and Petrarch; and a number of auto¬ 
graph poems of Lope de Yega and Calderon. 
The printed books include many of the rareit 
productions of the presses of Spain and Italy 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth oenturiM. 
The collection comprises, also, some valuabl* 
pictures, a series of suits of armour, and other 
objects of art. A proposal is being urged on 
the Spanish Government to purchase the whole 
for £200,000. 

With reference to the review of Mr. Poole'i 
Index to Periodical Literature in the Acad but 
of February 24, a correspondent writes that the : 
list of magazine artioles upon Sir Philip Sidney ' 
there quoted omits the two admirable paper* 
that appeared in the Oxford and Cambridge 
Magazine (1856). Can it be that this famous, 
but rare, magazine—the organ of Morris and ' 
Bume Jones, which contained the first draft 
of Rossetti's “ The Blessed Damozel ’’—has been 
overlooked by the hundred-eyedJMr. Poole? 

This week we must content ourselves with 
merely recording the death of Mr. J. R. Green, 1 
which occurred at Mentone on March 7. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

What may be the ooutents of the Americu 
Tariff Bill, as finally passed into law, ws do not . 
yet know in detail; but the papers received by 
mail give some information on the subject of 1 ]' 
interest to our readers. In the Senate, what is V- 
called “the committee of the whole” hid . 
adopted an amendment placing books on the i . 
free list. WheD, however, the Bill came on for 
discussion in the full house on February 14, \'' f 
this amendment was rejected, and the following 
clause adopted:— 

“Books, pamphlets, bound or unbound, and all rs 
printed matter wholly or partly in the English , '* v 
language, not specially provided for in this Act, £ . 
engravings, bound or unbound, etchings, illus- .-g 
trated books, maps, and charts—fifteen per cent t*, 
ad valorem." oj. 

The present rate of duty, we believe, is twenty, o 
five per cent. It remains to state that on 3 ., 
February 17 a petition was presented to the 
Senate, praying that the duty ahould remain at .. 
twenty-fivejrer cent, whioh bore the signatures , 
of Oliver Wendell, Holmes, John G. Whittier, 
and T. B. Aldrich. Their reasons for taxing 
books were (1) that Amerioa should not be 
flooded with cheap books, ( 2 ) that the minds of 
Americans, and especially of Amerioan ohildren, ^ 
should not be perverted by foreign ideas. 

The two new volumes of the “Rivewide 
edition” of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s works 
(Houghton, Mifflin and Co.) oontain (vol. iii.) 

The Mouse of the Seven Gables and The Snots- 
Image, and Other Twice-Told Tales, and (vol . 
iv.) A Wonder Book, Tanglewood Tales, and 
Grandfather's Chair. In the Preface, Mr. ; 
Lathrop repeats the denial that the real model , 
of “the House of the Seven Gables" ever 
existed in Salem or anywhere outside the 
author’s brain, and states that the MS. of the ■- 
Wonder Rook is the only one whioh is owned, 
in its original form, by any member of Haw- V 
thorne’s family. Scarcely a correction or an 'g, 
erasure occurs in it from beginning to end, <. 
which is indicative of the author’s habit of 
composition. He “meditated long over what ,, 
he intended to do, and came rather slowly to ' 
the point of publication; yet, when the actual , 
task of writing was begun, it proceeded rapidly •. 
and with very little correction.” We would > ? 
again entreat some English publisher to intro- \ 
duce this edition of Hawthorne into this country- 
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' Oar own oopiw of A Wonder Book and Tangle - 
mod Tala are well-worn oopies, treasured sur¬ 
vivals from our boyhood, dated 1852 and 1853. 
And from recent enquiries we have reason to 
' believe that these inimitable versions of Greek 
myths are entirely unknown to the younger 
generation. 

The new volume of Mr. H. H. Bancroft's 
History of the Pacific States, though published 
isoond, will be numbered four. It will treat of 
the conquest of Mexico by Cortes, oovering the 
period from 1519 to 1521. The three volumes 
in the press will carry the history of Mexioo 
sad of Guatemala side by side down to the end 
of the eighteenth century. 

Tee two new volumes of Mr. Bolfe’s edition 
of Shakspere are “ Periolee ” and the “ Two 
Noble Smsmen.” “Titus Andronicus” will 
be omitted altogether as spurious. 

Messes. Porter and CoATEsJhave published 
i complete edition of Tennyson, in one volume 
n of 800 pages, profusely illustrated. 

Anoso American announcements, we notice 
■ tn idition de luxe of the Poems of George Eliot: 

tod a selection of “Living American Poets,” 
. ■ Wnga oompanion volume to that which recently 
Heated so much stir here. 

We observe also that the American edition of 
Mr. B. Boeworth Smith’s Life of Lord Lawrence, 
' brought out by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
.. sells at five dollars (£1), whereas 36s. is asked 
for the English edition. We believe that both 
_ are printed from the same plates. 


T ' Me. Julian Hawthorne’s new novel, Dust, 
in which we suppose that there is an American 
' copyright, is published in America at one 
- dollar twenty-five oents (5s.) ; while Mrs. 
Otiphant’s It was a Lover and his Lass, Mr. 

- Bentford-Hope’s The Brandreths, Mr. Gibbon’s 

- What will the World say I and Lucas Malet’s 
'■ Mrs. Larimer can eaoh be obtained for twenty 

-■ NOtl (10d.). 


The newest addition to New Tork journalism 
ainewepaper in Chinese, produoed thusThe 
editor, Hr. Wong Chin Poo, who is stated to be 
• political refugee, dictates to a Chinese amanu- 
epeia, whose writing in Indian ink is photo- 
lithographed on bright yellow paper. The oon- 
. tents of title newspaper are chiefly political. 

: A second Browning Beading Circle of thirty 
, nsmbera has been started in Philadelphia by 
< Mia P. A. Bennett, in odnsequenoe of the 
■i of Mr. Thaxter’s readings from Brown- 
in that city. At the last meeting of the 
wt circle three papers were read on “ The 
; D«th in the Desert/’ one by a Jew, another by 
; i Unitarian, and the third by a Churchman. 
; Bach found in it a helpful troth. A clergyman 
, said of “ Eabbi ben Ezra ” that he laid down 
. the poem, after hie first reading of it, with tears 
' °f thankfulness that such words of comfort and 
■tagib, spoken in suoh a way, had come to 
him. 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

We understand that M. Elisle Beolus has 
darted for Asia Minor, in order to make new 
'k dndiea for the eleventh volume of hie Giographie 
'j “wwfirife, 

Ie opposition to the Societe historiqne et 
; Carols Saint-Simon, whioh is deolared to be too 
' “Publican, the Socidtl bibliographiqne has 
: rounded another club for 

! ' , a 'j uacn of intelligence and heart who, without 
distinction of origin, of philosophical preference, 
■: <* political tendency, do not separate the interests 
;■ “religious orthodoxy and sound social doctrines 
. hum the progress and diffusion of scientific 
S method and of high intellectual culture.” 

t'■ ?’i “ proposed to have a reading-room and a 
ry Utea *7i and to have conferences especially on 


subjeots connected with Prenoh and Christian 
antiquities. 

At the Cerde Saint-Simon on February 17, 
M. Taine gave a leoture on" Jacobin Prinoiplee 
in 1793 and 1794.” 

M. Henri Cordier, the well-known Chinese 
scholar, has in the press a bibliography of 
Beaumarchais. 

The sixth volume of the “Thl&tre de 
Molidre,” whioh has just been published by the 
Librairie dee Bibliophiles, oontains “ L’Avare,” 
“Monsieur de Pouroeaugnao,” and “Lea 
Am ants magnifiqnes.” 

There has been published by Plon an Etude 
stir VEtat mental de J.-J. Rousseau, by M. 
Bongeaolt, whioh supports with some researoh 
the theory of Bouseeau’s insanity, or, rather, 
monomania. 

A list has been published of the number of 
times plays of the older dramatists have been 
produoed at the Comedie fran$aise during the 

S ast ten years. As might be anticipated, 
lolihre surpasses all the others put together, 
and Bacine nearly doubles Corneille. The figures 
are—Moliere, 1,088; Bacine, 234 ; Marivaux, 
148; Corneille, 122; Beaumarchais, 76; Sedaine, 
65 ; Voltaire, 33 ; Le Sage, 12 ; Begnard, 10; 
and La Fontaine, 4. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

FAITH AND LOVE. 

Beyond the clouds, beyond the encircling night, 
Faith wanders fearless: Though the skies be dim, 
She sees, far off, the white-winged seraphim ; 
With us she will not stay. ‘ To worlds more bright,’ 
She cries, ‘ I fain would pass ! this piteous sight 
Of earth I love not;—nay, with joyous hymn, 
Through the void air I would ascend to Him, 
Who reigns unseen, Supreme and Infinite.’ 

* Farewell, then. Sister! yes,’ Love sighs, 1 farewell! 

On earth, with these I love, will 1 abide:— 

With these I love! My children, mid the flowers, 
And joys of life, contented will we dwell: 

Join hands, be kind, be just, fear not dark hours; 
Though Faith be fled, yet Love shall bo your 
guide.’ 

Samuel Waddington. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Nineteenth Century this month is a strong 
number. One article alone would give it dis¬ 
tinction—that by Mr. Theodore Watts upon his 
dead friend Bossetti. The title somewhat jars 
upon us, though we must assume that the editor 
knows best what will attraot. The reader, how¬ 
ever, will not find here “the troth about 
Bossetti,” whioh, we suspect, is destined never 
to be told. But he will find what, if he is wise, 
he will be far more oonoerned to have—a critical 
analysis of more than one aspect of Bossetti’s 
mind, written by one who not only had the 
opportunity of watohing that marvellous mind 
nearest, but who also possesses, to a degree un¬ 
rivalled among living critios, the double gifts of 
subtlety of thought and wealth of expression. 
Suoh is the bountifulneea of the writers powers 
that the reader will, perhaps, doubt whether he 
does not get almost more stimulation than he 
oould wish. We are the gainers, if the subject- 
matter somewhat loses, when Mr. Watts allows 
his ideas to go circling round in wider and wider 
sweeps an til we are lifted into a realm of literary 
criticism unvisited sinoe Coleridge was among 
us. Papers like this reveal the master hand, 
combining a rare boldness of discrimination 
with a still more rare certainty of touch. Yet 
we would not advise every young critic to 
attempt to think and write like Mr. Watts. 
The editor, we imagine, must again be held 
■ responsible for the hurried oondusion, though 
we cannot altogether acquit the writer of 


having taken a larger oanvas than it was pos¬ 
sible for him to fill. 

The Oomhill Magazine for March begins a 
new story, “ By the Gate of the 8ea,” whioh in 
its first instalment has humorous sketches of 
military, literary, and dramatic life, and 
promises well for the future. An article on 
“ Boys” is calculated to make the middle-aged 
reader shudder by its opening picture, which 
transfers the manners of sohool-Ufe to a club, and 
describes the greeting of a new member accord¬ 
ing to sohool-boy custom. There is an in (cresting 
paper on the writings of the Arab philosopher 
“ A1 Hariri,” who died in 1122. Mr. Symonds 
contributes six Venetian sonnets, “The Sea 
Calls,” whioh are marked by his wonted grace 
of touch. Mr. Domville writes on “ Le Marquis 
de Grignan,” the son-in-law of Mdme. de 
Sdvigue. Mrs. Barnett, in “Pictures for the 
People,” gives an interesting account of the 
Art Exhibition in Whitechapel, and tho success 
which attended the attempt to make pictures 
convey instruction as well as give pleasure to 
the uncultivated. 

Macmillan’s Magazine has pleasant, chatty 
article by Mr. Bonham on “Addington.” Be 
tells many amusing stories of the archbishops of 
this century, their ways and doings. Mr. A. J. 
WilsoD, on “The Disastrous Besults of Sobriety 
Again,” has little difficulty in showing that 
temperance advocates do not look beyond their 
own foible, and he covers their ideas of national 
finance with ridioule. Mr. Godfrey Turner, on 
“Tho Vulgar Tongue,” only suffices to show 
the arbitrariness of oritioism on language in 
the process of development. Mr. Shorthouee, 
writing on “The Humorous in Literature,” 
seems to have attempted an extension of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s definition of poetry. He 
discovers that humour is "laughter purified,” 
“ not mere farce, but a depioting of the whole of 
human life.” This does not seem to help us 
much, and we are still more doubtful when 
Mr. Shorthonse classes Jean Paul Bichter as 
second only to Oervanfcea as a humorist; nor 
oan we follow Mr. Shorthouee in considering 
the parable of the Prodigal Son as humorous 
beoause it is true to nature. 

The Nuova Antologia for February 15 has an 
article by Sig. Morandi on “ Baretti in London.” 
He publishes some letters of Baretti—one of 
considerable interest, as it gives Baretti’s own 
acooont of his homiaide in 1769. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Boutosb, A. 31* petite Duchesse. Paris: Marpon & 
Flammarion. 3 fr. 40 c. 

Chbvbibb, J. ChAIon-sur-Safine, pittoresque ot dlmoli. 
Paris: Quantin. 60fr. 

Do Camp, Moxime. Souvenirs littlrairoe. T. 2 et 
dernier. Paris: Haohotte. 7 fr. 60 e. 

Febby, G. Les dernilres Annies d’ Alexandre Dumas, 
1864-70. Paris: Oalnmnn Livy. 8 fr. 80 o. 

Glouvbt, Jules de. La Famine.Bourgeois. Paris: 
Cnlmann Livy. 3 fr. 60 o. 

Hai.Bvy, L. Briquette. Paris: Caltmann Livy. 
3 f r. 60 c. 

T.fcn RK, G. Nos grands Avocats. Paris: Marescq atnl. 
3 fr. 60 c. 

Pbbkiba, R. 8. Les Etats Unis de Colombia: Prlcis 
d’Histoire et de Giographie physique et coiu- 
merclale. Paris: Marpon & Flammarion. 10 Ir. 
Rollett, H. Die Goctuo-Bildnisse. Biograpliisch- 
kulturgeschicbtllch dargestellt. 6. Lfg. W ion: 
Bmumilller. 8 M. 

SntET, Ad. Dictionnnire historlque et ralsonnl des 
Feintres de toutes les Epoques. 6* Livr. (Rei—Vli). 
Palis: Firmin-Didot. 7 fr. 60 o. 


HISTORY. 

Bataiixabd, C., et E. Nusse. Histoirc des Procureurs 
et des Avouls (1483 181 U). Paris: Hachette. 15 fr. 
Finaly, H. Der altriiinische Kulender. Line Studio. 

Budapest: Kilian. 1 M. 50 Pf. 

Jordan, H. Symbolae ad historiam religlonum itali- 
carum. Konigsberg-i-Pr.: Hartung. 2 M. 
Jullikx, Ad. La Comldie A la Cour: les Thlitres de 
Sociltl royale pendant le Slide dernier. Palis: 
Firmin-Didot. 26 fr. 

Masson, F. Les Dlplomatea ds la Revolution; Hugou 
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de Bossvillc * Rome; Bemadotto i Vienne. Paris: 
Charavay. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Ravusson, F. Archives de la Bastille. T. 14. Paris : 

Durand et Pedone-Lauriel. 10 fr. 

Waldmann, F. Dcr Bernstein iim Alterthum. Eine 
historisch-pliilolog. Bkizze. Berlin: Friedliinder. 
2 M. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Behrens, W. Hilfsbueh zur Aiisfiihrunp mikroskop- 
i sell or Untersuohumron im botanisenen Labora- 
toriuni. Braunsehweij?: Schwetschke. 12 M. 
Brass, A. Zur Kenntniss der Eibildung u. der ersten 
Entwickhirurastadien bei den viviparen Aphiden. 
Halle : Schwetsehke. 1 M. 

Bresalola, J. Fungi Tridontini novi, vel nondura 
delineati. descripti et iconibus illustrati. Fuse. 3. 
Berlin: Friedliinder. 7 M. 

Fric, A. Studien im Gebiete der buhmischen Kreide- 
formation. Palaeontologische Unt<»rsuchgn. der 
einzeluen Schichten. HI. Die Iserschiehten. 
Ih-ag : Rziwimtz. 6 M. 

IIertwio, O. Dio Entwicklung d. mlttleren Keim- 
blattes der Wirbelthiere. Jena : Fischer. 8M. 
Hertwio, R. Die Aetinien der Challengerexpedition. 
Jena: Fischer. 20 M. 

Meyer. A. B. Publikationen d. konigl. Ethnogroph- 
ischen Museums zu Dresden. III. Jadeit- u. 
Nejphrit-Objecte. B. Asien, Oceanien u. Afrika. 
Leipzig: Naumann. 30 M. 

Peroement duSinmlon. Memoir© technique b. l’Appuis 
des Plans et Dovis dresses en 1HS1 et 1882, avec 
Annexes. Lausanne: Bcmla. 8 M. 

Schkokper. J. v., u. C. Ret:ss. Dio Bcschadigung der 
Vegetation duixdi Rauch u. die Obcrharzer Huttcn- 
rauchseliaden. Berlin: Parey. 24 M. 

BriTZER, H. IJcb. das Verbaltniss dcr Philosophic zu 
den organischen Natunvissenschaften. Leipzig: 
Wigand. 80 Pf. 

Btatti, M. Mcditcrrane Pflnnzen nus dem Baranyaer 
Comitate. Budapest: Kilian. 2 M. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Ari.stoxenus v. Tarent, Melik u. Rhvthmik d. class- 
isclien Hellcnenthums. Uebersef/.t u. erliiutert v. 
R. West])hal. Leipzig: Abel. 30 M. 

Bartholomae, Ch. ilaudhuch der altiranischen Dia- 
lekte. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Iliirtel. (» M. 

Cruel, R. Die Spraehen u. Volkor Europas vor der 
arischen Einwanderuug. Detmold: Meyer. 2 M. 
50 Pf. 

Culmann, F. W. Etvmologische AufsHtze u. Grund- 
siitzo. VI. Umsehau auf dem Gebiete der histor- 
Lschen Zeitfonnen u. Hirer Augments. Btrassburg: 
vSchinidt. 1 M. 

Ignatius, F. Do Antiphontis Rhamnusli elocutiono 
commcntatio. Berlin : Mayer & Muller. 6 M. 
Kleiber, L. Quid Tacitus in dialogo prioribus scrip- 
toribus debeat. Berlin : Mayer A Midler. 1M. 20 Pf. 
Sophoniab in libros Aristotelis de anima paraphrasis. 
Anonymi in Aristotelis categorias paraphrasis. Ed. 
M. Hayduck. Berlin: Reimer. 9 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ANTHROPOLOGY AND ANCIENT LITERATURE. 

London, March 3,1882. 

I astonished to find my carefully guarded 
remarks represented in your last issue as 
ervidenoe of so defiant and warlike an attitude 
against anthropologists. I must ask yon, 
therefore, to allow me to enter a word of 
protest. 

Anthropology ia a term of somewhat vague sig¬ 
nification ; but it is generally supposed to mean, 
in the first place, the description of the religious 
beliefs and secular customs of the so-called 
savage raoes; and, secondly, the inferences drawn 
therefrom as to similar beliefs and customs 
among primitive men in prehistoric times. My 
contention is merely that on both these points 
the ancient records preserved in such literatures 
as those of India and Assyria are worthy of 
especial notice, and of more notioe than they 
have often reoeived in anthropological journals 
—and this not only because they are ancient, 
but also, and chiefly, because they are uncon¬ 
taminated by filtration through the mind of a 
modern European. Such a contention may 
surely be made by one who is in hearty sym¬ 
pathy with anthropological studies. 

On the first point—the description of actual 
beliefs now held by races less civilised than 
ourselves—the comparison of ideas attributed 
to them by European travellers with similar 
ideas actually reoorded in ancient literature 
cannot fail to be of service. How similar, for 
instance, several such notions are to some of 
those recorded in the Big Veda has been very 
ably and conclusively shown in articles by 
various anthropological writers. We want more 


suoh work—a more frequent, more continue 
use of suoh evidenoe. 

Ou the second point—the “ primitive cul¬ 
ture”—neither the one class of evidenoe (the 
modern reports of savage culture) nor the 
other class of evidence (the anoient records of 
semi-savage culture) is at all conclusive. The 
results of the enquiry, on either basis, must 
depend upon inference. The best anthropolo¬ 
gists use Doth these kinds of evidence. There 
are many references, for instance, in Mr. Tylor's 
works to the Big Veda. But the ancient 
evidence is not used enough. We want more 
such references, and it is probable that no one 
shares this desire more strongly than Mr. Tylor 
himself. In trying to look down the long 
vista of unknown centuries stretching back 
behind the earliest historical records, every item 
of evidence those records have preserved to us 
should be brought into use. They contain the 
nearest, the most unimpeachable evidenoe. The 
ideas they express are the direct descendants of 
the more ancient ideas to be investigated (or, 
rather, to be inferred). It is agreed by all that 
they are not the only evidence; that they should 
never be used without the help of all the light 
that can be thrown upon them by the modern 
reports of similar ideas. 

Why do not the invaluable records of ancient 
worship preserved in the Big Veda, and the 
equally invaluable records of ancient folk-lore 
preserved in the Pali Pitakas, occupy the place 
which they deserve in this second branch of 
anthropological enquiry ? Partly, no doubt, 
because this second branch has grown out of 
the first one, and has been pursued so much 
and so well by those best acquainted with the 
modern evidenoe. But the most successful 
enquirers are making increasing use of the 
ancieot evidence, and would do so still more if 
reliable and properly annotated versions of the 
Big and Atharva Vedas, and of the Pali Pitakas, 
lay before them. I trust that the Pali Text 
Society, which has turned oat to be so unex¬ 
pectedly great a suooees, will do something 
towards supplying a part at least of the pre¬ 
sent deficiency in this respect. 

T. W. EhYS DAVTD3. 


London: March 7, 1883. 

A few words may perhaps be added to 
what Mr. Oiodd has said about anthropology 
and the Vedas. Anthropologists are not really 
anxions (I hope) to devise reasons for evading 
the study of the Vedas. They are only 
anxious that Vedio texts should not be 
brought forward as proofs on the whole of 
what man’s religious ideas were in the begin¬ 
ning, or near the beginning, of religion. 
That the Vedas contains some extremely back¬ 
ward notions they are ready, and even anxions, 
to admit The Vedio myths of the fire-stealer, 
of the making of things out of the mangled 
Purusha, of the stars, and of certain divine 
adventures tally with the myths of savages, 
and are probably survivals from a very rude 
and remote past. But the lofty, moral, and, so 
to speak, metaphysical speculations of the Vedas 
look like the speculations of an advancod 
civilisation. We are told that the ancestors of 
the Vedic Indians were practically civilised 
before Sanskrit was a language—before the 
Aryan separation. We cannot, therefore, regard 
elaborate hymns of suoh an old civilisation, 
hymns elaborately preserved by a careful 
system of teaching, as illustrative (save in 
certain survivals) of a very early condition of 
human thought. Prof. Max Muller says, “ If 
we mean by primitive the people who have been 
the first of the Aryan raoe to leave behind 
literary relics of their existence on earth, then 
I say the Vedio poets are primitive.” But 
no anthropologist dreams of applying the word 
"primitive” to a literary, and an elaborately 


literary, Bet of poets. Indeed, the word 
“ primitive ” might well be disoarded from the 
anthropological vocabulary. The rudest savage 
with a language, a bow, and a fin has 
probably travelled farther from primitive life 
than we have travelled from savagery. 'We 
do not find fault (as we are said to do) because 
the Vedas “ do not represent primitive men 
exactly as we think they ought to have been." 
We only find fault when we are told that the 
Vedas represent primitive men at all. They 
represent men in a highly interesting itate of 
civilisation, but not exempt from survivals of 
savage ideas—ideas, to quote Mr. Muller, “ u 
rude and crude as any palaeolithic weapon." 
It is so difficult to get any consistent account 
of what is in the Vedas ! Mr. Miiiler says, in 
his Cambridge Lecture* (p. 97), “ That the Yeda 
is full of childish, silly, even, to our minds, 
monstrous conceptions, who would deny?’’ 
Again, he speaks (p. 108) of the great majority 
of the Vedic hymns as being “nearly free 
from all that can be called irrational or myth¬ 
ological.” Probably in the former sentence the 
Veda includes all Vedio lore; but even the 
hymns do appear, to an anthropologist, to con¬ 
tain much that is mythological, "rude and 
crude,” and, from a modern point of view, 
irrational. Again, w« are told that, if we care 
to know about “ the first attempts at regulating 
family life, village life, and State life, as 
founded on religion, ceremonial, traditions, ; 
and contract,” we must attend to the Vedas as 
we do to the classic literatures. But were not 
family life, and village life, and State life duly 
regulated even before the Aryan separation? 
What, then, can the infinitely later Vedas tell 
us about “ the frit attempts ” at regulating 
them ? 

In Mr. Muller’s new volume, a chapter (v.) ii ; 
partly dedicated to Aryan ancestor worship. 
Mr. Herbert Spenoer had complained of state- 
ments (whose he does not say) that “no Indo- ; 
European or Semitic nation seems to hire - 
made a religion of the worship of the dead.” It 
is not easy to imagine how suoh a statement 
oould have been made. But in the whole of 
the Hibbert Lecture* on "The Origin and 1 
Growth of Beligion” it would be dimwit to ; ■ 
find one page on anoestor worship. This - 
reticence about so early a form of religion may ~ 
have milled some anthropologists. 

Probably the anthropological view of the -ft 
Vedas oould not be more dearly stated than in ; - 
Mr. Muller’s own words (Hibbert Lecture*, p.232): - 

“ There are in the Veda thoughts as rude >°d r 
crude as any palaeolithio weapon, but bv the • - 
side of them we find thoughts with all the sharp- 
ness of iron and all the brilliancy of broa»“ i:: 
Now the anthropologist finds in the myths of 
his savage friends enormous quantities of -■ 
“ thoughts aa rude and orude as any pel**! - ' 
lithic weapon;” and these he places in his m 
collections on the same level as the crude and i 
rude thoughts in the Veda, which they very ■- 
closely resemble. He attributes them to 
makers in the savage stage of thought, »nd 't 
supposes they were preserved by religious con- - 
servatism after the Aryans became polita. Bat 
the bright and brilliant thoughts of the Vedas 
he scarcely ever finds among really low savages; ■ 
and, therefore, the anthropologist is inclined to ■ t 
attribute these (when found in theVedae)to» v 
later age of ancient Aryan civilisation. Thwe \> 
Beems nothing unscientific in this tendency, if « 
is held in check by watchful self-criticism in ■>. 
each instance. One remark of Mr. MiilJer a 
( What can India Teach Us? p. 112) is scarcely •< 
intelligible to the anthropologist: “If we find 
that people three thousand years ago vore 
familiar with ideas that seem novel ani 
ninetoenth-oentury-like to us, well, W« > 
somewhat modify our oonoeptions of “• - 

primitive savage. ...” Why P .. 

One point, whioh has nothing to do wiU> 
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religion, m»T be noted Here. Some treasures 
were found on the Onus in 1879—coins, 
chores, and ornaments. These are said to be 
Persian, and to have been buried in 208 B.c. 
or thereabouts. The style of art and costume, 
Ur. Muller says, resembles that of some of the 
Mycenaean antiquities. 

'•AH this would become intelligible if we might 
trace the treasures found on the Oxus and the 
treasures found at Mykenae back to the same 
^uce—naiady, to booty found by the Greeks in 
the Persian camp, and to booty carried off by 
Macedonian generals from the palaces of Darius.” 

This theory would make the Myoenaean graves 
later than the Persian War, and part of the 
Mycenaean treasures would be Persian loot. 
Bat is it not odd, on this hypothesis, that not 
ooe single coin was found in the graves of 
Mycenae, whereas coins made great part of the 
treasures found on the Oxus ? And, if the 
Oxm treasure was loot from the palaces of 
Darias, these palaoes probably contained bric-d 
brae of a very remote date. The Summer 
Palace at Pekin certainly did. So _ the Oxus 
treasures need not he contemporary with Darius, 
though stolen from his palaces. 

A. Lang. 


16 Campden Hill Gardens, TV.;: March 3, 1883. 

Mr. Clodd, in championing the claims of his 
friends the anthropologists to he the sole inter¬ 
preters of primitive belief, seems to have lost 
sight of many important considerations affecting 
the question. By the anthropologist I need 
hardly say that I mean, not the student of 
human nature as a whole, but of that part of 
it revealed by savage life. 

The question at present hefore'us is not one 
of principle, but of practice and of results. 
The principle from which the anthropologist 
starts—that antique phases of thought are re¬ 
flected in modem savage creeds—seems reason¬ 
able enough. The question we have to ask is, 
How far has the anthropologist qualified himeelf 

• for discovering them there ? u he goes to his 

• work with the notion that thesephasesof thought 
ue as easily disooverable as the remains of 
ancient customs or the traoes of primitive art; if, 

: in a word, he forgets that he is now dealing, not 
with visual, but with mental phenomena, he has 
■ not qualified for his task at all. Now, there is at 
least an even ohanoa that he will be deficient 
in this capacity, seeing that all his other 
: enquiries have lain among phenomena of the 
usual sort Up to the present time I venture to 

• think that the anthropologists—the English ones, 
it least; M. Seville does not seem open to any 
suchreproach—have shownthemselves strangely 
oblivious of these considerations. The only 
thing more remarkable than the conclusions 
which they have arrived at is their own want 
of surprise at finding themselves there. They 
seem, for example, to be, as a body, quite satisfied 
to endorse the conclusion which Sir John Lubbock 
succinctly states thus (in his Origin of Civilim- 
tio», fourth edition, p. 202)“ The religion of 
savage races differs essentially from ours; nay, it 
is not only different, but even opposite.” “ But 
flow," we others ask, in some amazement, “ does 
it come to get the name of religion, thenP 
Did the savage races themselves bestow that 
title upon it ? and, if not, on what principle 
known to gods or men are we allowed to give 
tfle earns name to ideas which are not only 
different, but opposite P On what theory, when 
seeking for the germs of notions which exist 
to-day, can you hope to find such germs among 
ideas which are opposite to them P ’ ’ 

This is but one example typical of many. 
Has not so great a philosopher as Mr. Spencer 
gravely propounded to the world a definition of 
reiigioa which is “ to include positive Atheism ” P 
—though one rather supposes that to he a air 
lokfc 0. F. Hairy. 


THE HEBREW THEORY OF THE SOUL. 

Tendiing, Essex: March 3,1883. 

May an English student of the subjects 
clustering round the Old Testament express 
surprise at a far-fetohed view, proposed, as yon 
tell ns in your last number (p. 154, ool. 2), by 
M. Derenbourg and sanctioned by M. Henan P 
Why, oontrary to the evidence of Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and Arabic^ and superabundant non- 
Semitic analogies, is the original sense of 
nefesh, u soul,” to be “ elevation ” rather than 
“ breath ” P Surely the Talmudio use of 
nefesh in the sense of tomb-stone ” is but an 
application of “ the world-wide thought that, 
when the corpse is buried, exposed, burned, 
or otherwise disposed of after the accepted 
custom of the land, the ghost acoompanies its 
relics ” (Tylor, Primitive Culture, ii. 26) P 
Neither “Mosaic” nor Islamic monotheism 
oould expel the primitive local animistic super¬ 
stitions, aud the usage referred to is an interest¬ 
ing link in the ohain of evidence for this fact. 
Nefesh in Talmudio Hebrew (see Bnxtorf, «. v.) 
meant not only a monument ereoted over a 
sepulchre, but also a sepulchral chamber or 
chapel; and we know from Dent. xxvi. 14 
(Septuagint) that, just as the Egyptians brought 
oblations to the ka or genius of the dead 
who resided in the sculptured images placed in 
contiguity to the sepulchral chapel or oratory (see 
Benouf’s Eibbert Lectures, p. 132, &o.), so the 
Jews did to the nefesh of the dead, whom it is 
undeniable that they connected very closely 
with the sepulchre. On the Hebrew belief of 
the double consciousness of the nefesh, compare 
the writer’s remarks on Isa. lxvi. 24, which he 
would be most glad to see further supplemented 
or corrected. T. K. Cueyne. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. | 

Monday, March 12, 6 p.m. London Institution : “ The 
Greet Pyramid.” by Mr. R. A. Proctor. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical. 

Tuesday, March 13, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Supremo Discoveries in Astronomy,” IV., by Pro!. 
R.B. Ball. 

8 p.m. Anthropological Institute: “ Report on 
the Ethnology of Timor-laut,” by Mr. H. O. Forbes; 
“The Classification of Languages," by Dr. Gustav 
Oppert. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ The Productive Power 
and Efficiency of Machine Tools and of other Labour- 
saving Appliances workod by Hydraulio Pressure,” 
by Mr. R. H. TweddeU. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “Fiji as It Is,” by 
Sir John Gorrie. 

Wednesday, March 1A 4 p.m. Folk-Lore: “The 
Mythology of the Aryans of India," by Mr. A. 
Lang. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ The Development of 
Irish Industries,” by Mr. J. C. Bloomfield. 

8 p.m. Microscopical: “ A Batch of New Flos- 
cnlcs, by Dr. C. T. Hudson. 

Thursday, March 15, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Tile 
Spectroscope and its Applications,” IX., by Prof. 
Dewar. 

7 p.m. London Institution: “ Electric Lighting 
and Locomotion," II., by Prof. W. E. Ayrton. 

8 p.m. Linnean: ” Sitnondsia paradixa and 
Snhaenilarui bombi.” by Dr. T. Spencer Cobbold; 
“Sloths of the Family Urapteridue,” by Mr. A. J. 
Butler; “Mollusea of the Chullender Expedition,” 
XVIII., by the Rev. R. Boog Watson. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “Some Condensation-Pro¬ 
ducts of Aldehydes with Aecto-aeetie Etiler and 
with Substituted Aceto-acetio Ethers,” by Mr. 
F. E. Matthews. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ The Electrical Trans¬ 
mission and Storage of Power,” by Dr. C. W. 
Siemens. 

8 p.m. Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts: “The Ornamental Art of the Italian 
Renaissance," by Mr. J. VV. Bradley. 

8 p.m. Historical: “Historical Incidents asso¬ 
ciated with Bridges.” by Mr. C. Walford; “The 
Keltic Church and Early British Christianity,” by 
the Rev. W. Duwson. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries: “ Deed of Conveyance 
to Robert Pierrepont, Earl of Kingston,” by Mr. 
E. Peacock; "Early Ecclesiastical Embroideries,” 
by Mr. T. J. Wilson. 

Friday, March 18, 8 p.m. Philological: A Paper by 
Prince L.-L. Bonaparte; “ Portuguese,” by Mr. H. 
Sweet. 

0 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Thoughts on Radia¬ 
tion. Theoretical and Practical,” by Prof. Tyndall. 

Saturday, March 17,3p.m. Royal Institution : “ Music 
as a Form of Artistic Expression,” II., by Mr. H. H. 
Sts thorn. 


8CIENCE. 

CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 

A Dictionary of Medicine. Edited by Biohard 
Quain. (Longmans. 1 This is really an ency¬ 
clopaedia. It has this in common with the 
System of Medicine edited by Dr. Reynolds 
and with Ziemssen’s Cyclopaedia (rendered 
accessible to English readers in an American 
version), that the various subjects have been 
entrusted to writers specially competent to 
deal with them. It differs from the above- 
named works in size. An attempt is made to 
furnish a complete picture of contemporary 
medicine within the compass of a single volume. 
It is true that the volume is of monstrous 
thickness, containing upwards of eighteen 
hundred pages, in double oolumns, printed in 
smallish, but very legible, type. One great 
difficulty which is usually experienced in carry¬ 
ing out such undertakings consists in keeping 
some of the contributors within the limits of 
space assigned to them. There is always a risk 
of disproportion among the articles, some 
writers boing naturally diffuse, while others 
take pleasure in condensation. This difficulty 
has been skilfully overcome in the present 
instance, and the reader ia able to pass from 
one article to another without any sensible jar. 
In dealing with a work of such magnitude, 
detailed criticism would be out of place. The 
list of contributors shows that the editor has 
been successful in enlisting the services of many 
of the ablest men in the ranks of the medical 
profession. And a careful perusal of a number 
of the principal monographs enables us to 
affirm that the information oontained in them 
is brought up to date, thoroughly well arranged, 
and oonveyed in clear and wetl-ohosen language. 
It may be questioned whether a dictionary of 
this sort is not more likely to do harm than 
good, by encouraging the belief that such 
intellectual pemmicau may bo taken as a sub¬ 
stitute for more nourishing, if more bulky, 
victual. There is some chanoe that the work 
may be used, not merely for referenoe, for 
which purpose it ia admirably suited, but ae an 
adequate exposition of medical aoienoe and 
practioe, which, of oourse, it cannot be. This 
objection, however, has to do with the general 
plan of the work only. Allowing this to be 
legitimate, its execution is deserving of the 
highest praise. 

The Colours of Flowers, as illustrated in the 
British Flora. By Grant Allen. “Nature 
Series.” (Macmillan.) This little book, by one 
of the most enthusiastic of the disciples of 
evolution and natural selection, consists of a 
series of papers reprinted from the columns of 
Nature. These theories have ofteu been assailed 
with unreasoning violence; but they have, 
perhaps. Buffered as much from the want of 
logical sequence in the reasoning of some of 
their supporters. The following argument (in 
which the italios are ours) approaches perilously 
close to reasoning in a circle. “ The fact is, 
blue flowers are, as a rule, specialised for 
fertilisation by bees, and bees therefore prefer 
this colour; while, oonversely, the flowers have 
at the same time become blue because that was 
the oolour which the bees prefer." More 
logical, and very interesting, is Mr. Allen's 
reasoning on the subject of the genetio history 
of petals. According to Goethe’s well-known 
theory of metamorphosis, leaves, petals, and 
stamens are three successive stages in the 
advanoe towards the highest organ of all—the 
pistil. Our author shows, however, that, as 
the bright oolour aud eweet scent of flowers are 
oontrivanoes for assisting fertilisation, stamens 
must have existed before petals, aud the latter 
organs must be regarded as retrogressive 
modifications of the former. Mr. Allen thus 
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gums up his view of the genesis of the colours 
of flowers:— 

“ Most of the very simplest flowers ue yellow. 
Many of the simple flowers la eaoh family (except 
the highest) are apt to be yellow. The mors 
advanoed members of very simple families are 
usually white or pink. The simple members of 
slightly advanoed families are uanally white or 
pink. The moat advanoed members of all families 
are nsnally red, purple, or blue. Almost all the 
members of the most advanced families are purple 
or blue. The more advanoed members of the 
most advanoed families are almost always blue, 
unless spotted or variegated.” 

Talk* about Science. By the late Thomas 
Dunman. With a Biographical Sketoh by Charles 
Welsh. (Griffith and Tartan.) This volume, 
attractive as it is in eubstanoe, possesses a pain¬ 
ful interest as the memorial of one who should 
have died hereafter. Mr. Welsh has told, in a 
sympathetic spirit, the Btory of a life that 
showed the true student spirit, and into whose 
brief years was crowded the aspirations and 
accomplishments that would have suffioed for 
three score years and ten. There is for the 
young and earnest both encouragement and 
warning in the career of Thomas Dunman. By 
indomitable perseveranoe he broke his " birth’s 
invidious bar,” breasted “ the blows of circum¬ 
stance,” and grappled courageously ‘‘with his 
evil star.” Unfortunately, zeal outran dis¬ 
cretion, and the keen mind imposed upon the 
feeble frame a strain too great for its physical 
power. The result was death at the age of 
thirty-two. Mr. Dunman had not only the 
power of acquiring knowledge, but the still 
rarer ability for its diffusion. As a lecturer 
be had great merits. The papers in this 
volume on “Meohanism of Sensation,” “The 
Starlit Sky,” “Coal,” “How the Barth is 
Weighed and Measured,” are models of ex¬ 
position. The statement is quite lucid, and 
yet there is no talking down to the supposed 
level of an inferior audience. He oould give 
them materials for thinking, in the plainest 
English, and this is a quality of first-rate im¬ 
portance for a popular lecturer. 

The Frog: an Introduction to Anatomy and 
Histology. By A Milnes Marshall. (Man¬ 
chester : Cornish.) This little book forms part i. 
of “The Owens College Course of Elementary 
Biology.” Binding, from the results of his 
teaching, that suoh works are really required, 
Prof. Marshall writes in explanation in the 
Preface: 

“This first instalment of the work consists of an 
Introduction containing practical instruction in 
the methods employed in blologioal investigation, 
followed by the application of these methods to the 
examination, both anatomical and histological, of an 
actual animal. For this purpose the frog has been 
selected, ae being convenient to diaaeot, easy to 
obtain, and a fairly typical example of the great 
group of vertebrate animals.” 

The Introduction deals with laboratory rules, 
lists of apparatus, dissection, drawing, the 
use of the microsoope, and the preparation of 
microsoopio objects. As might be expected, 
it is clearly written and admirably explicit, and 
may be used with advantage by advanced biolo¬ 
gists, especially those parts which refer to the 
staining and cutting of tissues. In the chapter 
on general anatomy the student is led carefully 
through the external characters of the internal 
viscera, receiving instruction how to examine and 
dissect The details of the vascular system, maoro- 
and microscopic, are plaoed in a very easy and 
ready manner before the investigator; and then 
Prof. Marshall proceeds to treat of the element¬ 
ary histology. In this part he wisely intro¬ 
duces some other examples than those taken 
from the frog. Thus, the orab’s muscle is 
used to lead up to the comprehension of that of 
the vertebrate, and the living musole of 
cyclop# is also notioed. Indeed, we find selected 


tissues of other animals very generally intro¬ 
duced, in order to give good illustrations in the 
descriptions of other tissues. The descriptions 
of the skeleton of the frog, the muscular 
system, the nervous system, the eye, and the 
reproductive organs follow in succession; and 
dull must be the mind that oannot follow them. 
The descriptions and the methods employed 
and explained are the results of the experience 
of a very accomplished anatomist; and it is 
pleasurable, in reading them, to recall old 
memories of one’s own frog-work in days gone 
by. Everybody who has a liking for philo¬ 
sophical anatomy must entertain a regard for 
the little amphibian with two ocoipital oondyles 
and a gastrocnemius; and it is very certain 
that if any “anti-Darwinian” who has learned 
human anatomy should happen to glance at 
Prof. Marshall’s little book he will incontinently 
draw close conclusions regarding himself and 
the frog. Prof. Marshall, however, keeps to 
facts, and there is no doubt that, if teaohers are 
wise, they will use this admirable little book. 
One of the peouliar features of the modern 
school of biology is the desire to make every¬ 
thing plain and easy to the student; but will it, 
in the long run, produce more thorough 
anatomists than the old plan, which left men to 
find out a great deal by themselves P The second 
part^ which will relate to the dissection of 
oertain animals whioh have been selected as 
types, will be ready immediately. 

Synopsis of the Classification of the Animal 
Kingdom. By Henry AUeyne Nicholson. 
(Blackwood.) This volume appears to have 
been written at the request of certain students 
of natural history, and it professes to give a 
classification of the grander groups of the 
animal kingdom. In the Preface we are told 
that “ the limits of the book ” prevent its being 
oomplete, and that many families and defini¬ 
tions are left out It is intended “to be a 
mere guide to a line of study, and not a thing 
to be studied in itself.” Prof. Nicholson is a 
great book-maker, and some of his scissors-and- 
paste work is really useful to students; but this 
“ Synopsis ’’ is good for nothing. The pictures 
are, however, excellent although we do not see 
what they have to do in a purely olassifioatory 
book. 

Microbes in Fermentation, Putrefaction, and 
Disease. By Charles Cameron, M.D. (Bailliere, 
Tindal and Cox.) This popular sketch of the 
reoent investigations of Pasteur and his fol¬ 
lowers in France was read before the Philo¬ 
sophical Soaiety of Glasgow. It is prefaoed by 
a letter from Prof. Tyndall, who says that 
“ Matthew Arnold himself oould not find fault 
with its ‘ luoidity,’ while, as regards knowledge 
and grasp of the subject, I have rarely met its 
equal.” After suoh testimony as this, it is 
only neoessary to point out that, within the 
limits of so short a paper, the author has been 
unable to do more than touch on a few of the 
more conspicuous discoveries and inferences 
connected with the subject. 

Health Lectures, delivered in Manchester. 
Fourth and Fifth Series. (Manchester: Hey- 
wood.) These lectures, delivered under the aus¬ 
pices of the Manchester and Salford Sanitary 
Association, maintain a high standard of ex¬ 
cellence. Without being unduly technical, they 
furnish trustworthy information on such points 
of hygiene as are most important to the house¬ 
holder. The present series deals with food, 
clothing, ventilation, sick-nursing, and the 
principal zymotio diseases. 

La Vaccine au point de vue historique et 
sdentifique. Par Hubert Boens. (Charleroi.) 
The opponents of vacoination appear to have 
met in oongress at Cologne in October 1881 ; 
and the present volume contains an account of 
what they said and did. The faots and argu¬ 
ments on the scientific aspect of the question 


are, as usual, extremely weak ; thorn bearing 
on the political expediency of oompulaory 
vaccination are stronger. 

We have also reoeived a new and enlarged 
edition of The Family Physician : a Manual of 
Domestic Medioine, by physicians and surgeons 
of the principal London hospitals (Caeaell, 
Potter, Galpin and Co.). 


THE PACES AND LANGUAGES OF 
AUSTRALIA. 

The following extracts from a letter, published 
in the Melbourne Argus of January 9,1883, mar 
be of interest to students of the science o! 
language:— 

“ In the study which I have made of the Australian 
race and its languages, I have spent ten years in 
collecting vocabularies, facts connected with 
grammar, and aceounts of the customs of our 
tribes; indeed, information of every sort bearing 
on the subject. At the present time there an- iu 
print vocabularies of about sixty of our language., 
and accounts of perhaps twenty of our tribes. Mr 
collection comprises vocabularies of about ter, 
hundred of our languages, drawn up for compari¬ 
son on a uniform plan, many of them in duplicate 
and triplicate. They embrace most of the lan¬ 
guages spoken throughout the continent so far in 
it is occupied by the whites. I have also received 
systematic, accounts of one hundred different tribes. 
The gentlemen to whom I am indebted for as-k- 
mice in my undertaking are residents in the bush, 
and in number about three hundred. 

“ My second role has been one for which I regret 
to say I have received no training in philology. : 
In this part I have compared with theireqnirahuu - 
in other languages those words which, from their . 
constant presence in the languages of the continent, 

I am convinced must have been brought with than • 
by the first comers to these shores. That such 
was the case, a thorough knowledge of aboriginal . 
customs, gained during a fifteen years’ residence . 
among them, does not allow me to doubt. In thi- ; 
undertaking I have also been assisted by a partial 
knowledge of several of our languages, observe • 
tions connected with which first led to my interest- '■ 
ing myself in this subject. 

“ And now for a few words as to the principal 
results to which my enquiries have led. They are ■ 
as follow :— 

“That the languages of Australia are all derived .. 
from one root, and are intimately connected with , 
many of the Negro languages of Africa. They 

also contain equally with Africa a few words preva- " 
lent in the languages of other dark-skinned races. ‘ 
On the eastern portion of the North coast of this ' 
continent a considerable disturbance has taken 
place in the languages, probably owing to contact 
with Malay or Chinese, or both. Many remark- •; 
able customs extend to every known tribe ia , 
Australia. There are others found only in a fe* - 
distant places. A number of prevalent Australian .. 
customs for which I can discover no object are ., 
found here and there in Africa. From these faca ^ 
we must admit either an unheard-of occurrence "t 
coincidence in language and customs, or conclude 
that the Australians are originally from Africa. > 
To me the latter hypothesis alone seems reasonable. 5 
The physical characteristics of our blacks, and °- 
other circumstances, lead to the conclusion that <j 
the first comers to our shores were of a mixed race, i 
Whether there are any linguistic proofs of this I H 
have not been able to discover. My attention was 
first turnod to the subject of the connexion of 
Australia and Africa by a paper read two or thru- 
years ago, by Mr. HydeClarke, before theAnthropo- 
logical Society of London. To me the positron 
he took up seemed doubtful, ns I knew many « ... 

the words on which it was based were accidental, . 

and not prevalent in our languages; but on hi- ^ 
suggestion I lookod carefully into the matter, * 
can now bear testimony to the correctness of his ^ 
deductions. The evidence I have on this sublet', 
seems indisputable. The materials in my posses- A 
sion also make evident the coast on which our ... 
first comers landed, the routes by which the rs* hj 
spread itself over the continent, and the po* L h| 
at which the occupation became complete. The* ^ 
are some of the results which I gather from 01 ® h 
facts collected, and there are many others. ^ 
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the minute entries of the expenses of education of 
the writer’s children at school and college, and 
some of the costs of a country gentleman’s house¬ 
hold in the Jacobean period. The annual expense 
of education at the Grammar School at Wymond- 
ham, where Mr. Wilton’s three sons were placed 
for three years, appears to have been for board 
about £20, for sundry charges about £6, and for 
tuition about the same sum, or in the whole about 
£32 per annum for the three boys, representing 
about £130 or £140 a-year now. One notable 
point referred to by Dr. Bennet was that of the 
close personal relations between the landed interest 
and the trading class of society m the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. In the present case 
the second son of a Norfolk squire, owning manors 
and lands worth some £2,000 or £3,000 a-year by 
present valuation, was bound apprentice to a 
mercer in Cheapside, London (where ho died of a 
fever, in his twentieth year), while his elder and 
younger brothers were sent first to Cambridge, and 
then, the one into the army and the other to the 
law. Other instances of the same character were 
referred to as showing that the modern inclina¬ 
tion of the sons of gentlemen to engage in 
commerce is only a revival of an ancient and 
usual practice. The cost of education nt Cam¬ 
bridge in the period referred to is shown by this 
MS. to have been from about £130 to £150 a-year 
of our present money. And the annual expense, of 
living in London to a young man reading for the 
bar would be now represented by about £2(X). 
Many curious extracts from the MS. were read, 
showing the rate of household expenditure in a 
country manor-house. The consumption of beef 
was at the rate of about five stones a-week, and of 
mutton about half a sheep. Of wheat, remember¬ 
ing that servants never tasted whenten bread at 
all, and that in the particular year in question 
wheat was at the famine price of 20s. per coomb, 
there was consumed the ample amount of about 
five stones per week, and of beer about twenty 
hogsheads in the year. Of the consumption of 
dairy farm-yard produce no account is taktn at all. 
It was probably far from small. One interesting 
point was that of the old squire’s generosity to his 
neighbours. For many years before his death 
there are numerous entries of sums varying from 
5s. to £10 lent to this or that person, each entry 
being simply struck through with a pen when the 
money was returned. 

Anthropological Institutb. — (Tuesday, Feb. 27.) 

Prop. W. H. Flowbr, President, in the Chair.—Dr. 
Garson exhibited a senes of photographs of cases 
of hypertrichosis.—Mr. A. Tylor read a paper on 
“ The Homological Nature of the Human Skele¬ 
ton.” He finds that, in the skull of all vertebrate 
animals, including man, a general resemblance to 
the trunk and limbs is carried out—for instance, 
variations in the limbs are accompanied by varia¬ 
tions in the jaws, and the occiput varies with the 
pelvis, the sternum with the palate, and so on 
throughout the skull and body. This is due to 
mechanical causes. Bones, like the parts of plants, 
consist of stalks and leaves; the stalk-element is 
shown in the vertebrae and the long bones, and 
the leaf-element in the apophyses, the plate-bones 
of the skull, such as the parietals, &c. The ele¬ 
mental shaft-bone always bulges at the extremities 
where pressure is exerted; hence the peculiar form 
of all such bones. This form is a mechanical 
necessity, and, in accordance with the known laws 
of correlation and repetition of parts, helps us 
to understand the singular relations subsisting 
between the skull and the rest of the skeleton. 

Royal Society op Literature.— (Wednesday, 
Feb. dd.) 

K. W. Brarkook, Esa., in the Chair.—Mr. C. 
Pfoundcs read a paper entitled “Art and Litera¬ 
ture, their Harmonious Alliance in Old Japan: 
a Hint for Students and Teachers.” Art and 
literature have a joint mission that has higher 
duties than the gratification of selfish, sensuous 
pleasure, or the occupation of a too abundant 
leisure. Their connexion should be therefore 
drawn closer; and, this being eminently the case 
among artistic-literary circles in Old Japan, an 
exposition of the most salient points may prove 
valuable, instructive, and interesting. The cali- 
graphy teaches the hand to manipulate the drawing 


materials, educates the eye, and develops the 
mental faculties, while the "method” of arran¬ 
ging flowers, &c., gives a “ basis ” as to form and 
colour. Then the copious literature furnishes 
motive for composition; and the innate love of 
nature and universal close observation of its ever- 
varying moods and phases furnish never-failing 
originals, that are appealed to, and transferred into 
loving ideals, even if often conventionalised, of a 
luxuriously abundant surrounding of scenic and 
botanic beauty. The social and intellectual life, 
and the other influences that form important 
factors in the “ art thought” and high excellence 
of the intellectual existence of the Japanese, point 
to the demoralising effect of an exclusive devotion 
to Belfish and sordid aims and motives for action. 
The graphic word-picture furnished by those 
having experience of the inner life of the cultured 
classes of this most interesting of Eastern peoples 
truly furnishes us with ample “food for thought,” 
and prompts us to consider the fact that, with all 
our commercial enterprise and success and material 
prosperity, we have no monopoly—indeed, we are 
by no means in the van—of literary, refined, or 
artistic nations. 

Archaeological Institute. — (Thursday, March 1.) 

The Key. Sir Tai.iiot H. B. Baker, Bart., in 
the Chair.—Mr. J. l’ark Harrison read a paper on 
“Saxon Kemains in Minster Church, Isle of 
Shoppy.” Among the features belonging to the 
early church an arcade of seven openings, extend¬ 
ing across the east wall, and possibly connected 
with the upper choir, was commented upon, nnd 
five sets of Roman flue tiles, passing through the 
wall about twelve feet from the ground, which 
had been discovered by Mr. Harrison. It was 
noticeable that the semi-eireular-hcuded openings 
were built irregularly of Roman tiles, more Romano, 
as at Brixworth.—Mr. C. E. Keyser read a paper 
on “Mural Paintings at Furuborough Church, 
Hampshire.” These decorations are interesting as 
containing the only known representation in this 
country of St. Eugenia.—Mr. J. G. Waller added 
some observations upon this saint.—Mr. Keyser 
read a second paper, on “ Mural Paintings at Oak- 
wood Chapel, Surrey.” The figures here represented 
are of gigantic size, but damaged quite beyond 
recognition.—Mr. Hartahome read some notes on 
two suits of Japanese armour exhibited by him, 
calling attention to the survival, in their details, of 
many classic and mediaeval methods of defence.— 
Mr. A. E. Griffiths sent a collection of views of 
Old London.—The Rev. J. E. Waldy exhibited a 
silver dish from Claverton church, near Bath, 
engraved in Dutch style after a Greek design.— 
Mr. Court sent an acanthus leaf in bronze, termina¬ 
ting in a bat’s head, a beautiful Roman relic found 
at Carlisle.—Mr. Ready exhibited twelve bowls in 
Roman glass, objects of the greatest beauty.—It 
was announced that the Earl of Chichester had 
accepted the office of president of the meeting of 
the institute at Lewes. 

Philological Society. — (Friday, March 2.) 

The Rev. Dr. R. Morris, V.-P., in the Chair.— Mr. 
Alexander J. Ellis, V.-P., read a paper on “The 
Dialects of the North of England.”—He referred 
to his former divisions of Southern dialects char¬ 
acterised by saving sum house, Midland by sbOm 
house, Northern by sBihn hoose, and Lowland Scotch 
by sum hoose, and said these required supplement¬ 
ing by two other lines relating to the form of the 
definite article as the, or t', really a “ suspended 
t.” There were two such lines. The Southern 
limit of t’ ran along the south of Lancashire, 
through the north of Derbyshire, and by the south 
of Yorkshire. The Northern limit of the ran north 
of the Filde district in Lancashire, then part way 
along the Kibble till it passed between Skipton 
and Keighley to Ilklcy, and then ran along the 
oo, ow line to the south of Yorkshire, where it 
coalesced with the former line. Between the two 
lines was the North-Midland dialect, in which both 
t’ and the prevailed, und also a third form, th as in 
thin (not Men), before consonants. North of the 
Northern line lay the Northern dialects. There 
was a second sharp line through North Cumberland 
and the middle of Durham, where the use of V 
ceased, and the use of the began again. Between 
this and the last line lay the South-Northern 
dialMt (occupying most of the North and all the 


East Riding of Yorkshire) and the Mid-Nort V-u 
dialect (occupying the rest of Yorkshire, Nr,ri 
Lancashire, Westmoreland, and Cumberland). Fa 
the first Mr. Ellis was chiefly indebted to Mr. ( 
Clough Robinson, and for the latter to the rt 
searches of Mr. J. G. Goodchild. The Nortlien 
line, which separated the s&m and tWm form 
started from the Solway south of Long Town an 
Bewcastle in North Cumberland, passed alone th| 
base of the Cheviots to the Cheviot Hill itself j| 
Northumberland, and then crossed south of Woolq 
to about Bamborough. As far as the Cheviot llilk 
this line also separated Lowland 8cotch ana 
Northern English pronunciation; but, after the 
Cheviots, the last line pursued the boundary of 
Northumberland to the Tweed, which it folltwaj 
to the liberties of Berwick, and, skirting th:-i ta 
the north, passed to the sea. Between this list 
line nnd the Northern limit of f lay the Sort!;. 
Northern dialect, occupying a small part of Cum¬ 
berland, the north of Durham, and all North¬ 
umberland (except the slopes of the Cheviots, 
which were entirely inhabited by Scotch immi¬ 
grants). For information here Sir. Ellis m 
indebted to the kindness of numerous clergniun 
Sir. Ellis then proceeded to characterise the varion 
subdivisions of these dialects, and stated that in- 
hoped. to begin the fifth part of his £arly-E>i : ;!’d 
Pronunciation, containing an account of the “Piira- 
ology of Existing English Dialects,” for whieli this 
paper was the third stage of preparation, 'about 
next J une. 


FINE ART. 

Mr. BIURET FOSTER’S DRAWING* of Ihe CATHEDRAL CITTH <* 
ENGLAND and WALKS will bo ON VIEW, during MAUCU KMLtriUi, 
at Mcssn DOVVDKiWELL'S, 133, NEW BOND STREET. 

PICTURESQUE NATURE by LAND «n«I SEA.—A Sartai of OUTDO 
► KETCHES mill DRAWINGS by *lr. JOHN MfHlKoitD will 4i*o '1 
VI K\V. during MAUCU And APRIL, At U«Mn. DOWDL3 iVELL’S, l3J..'Ef 
BOND STREET. 


GRE AT RALE of PICTURES, At redncod priors (EagrATia**, ChmMi, 
and OlooirrApli'), hand*ouirly framrd. Everyauo Ai»>ut to purchass j-Ktsm 
ihouM phv « visit. Very aultAblo for wwddmg and Cbmtnuu jirsssiu.-* 
GKO. Rices, 113, ttiraud, near Waterloo*bridgw. 


THS SCULPTURES FROM 0LTUPIA. 

Athens: February, 18S. 
After those antiquities which have long born 
their part in shaping the artistic conceptions 
of eduoated people, the chief subject of oonynrsa- 
tional interest to the stranger at Athens is tbs 
discoveries by the Germans in Olympia Tbs 
ouriosity—the Wisbcgierde —to see, and, softr u 
we might be able, to estimate for ourselves, the 
value of this recovered treasure, was felt *s» 
perpetual sting, only aggravated by the 
thought of the difficulties in the way. I 
bound to say that the result of such inadequate 
study as we were subsequently able to oompass 
was, with one single but supreme exception, 
disappointing—my remarks being limited to 
the sculptures, and having no reference to the 
architectural remains. 

As is now known, all, or nearly all, of the 
chief figures which adorned the eastern and 
western pediments of the great Temple of 
Zeus have, in a state more or less fragmentary, 
been unearthed; and the sculptor Alkamenes- 
who, we learn on the authority of PausaniaJ, 
was ranked by his contemporaries as second 
only to Phidias—has become at last to toe 
modern world something more than a name’ 
Thus announced, and with the echo of ancient 
fame set leaping anew by those who ba"* 
restored his work to the light, expectation *** 
naturally high when, with eyes still filled J 1 " 
the calm splendour of the Parthenon and 1 ^ 
friezes—the friezes wherein every bghtoi 
touch is a revelation of the fullness of Uten 
knowledge—we addressed ourselves to tn 
study of what are spoken of as rival actual* 
meats. _ . . « 

It is the western pediment whioh 1 * th* 1 
Alkamenes, the subject being the carrying « 
of the wife of Pirithous by the Centaur*- 
the grouping of the figures as they haw , 
oonjecturally restored by Prof. Ouroui 
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«jU tty nothing. Oran ting that the Professor 
hti assigned to each its true place in the 
composition, it is easy to see that too many 
of the connecting links are wanting to allow 
of the general effect being anything but dis¬ 
jointing and unpleasing ; and this to a degree 
which forbids the supposition that the restora¬ 
tion, however accurate, oan oonvey any idea 
of the artistio intention of the master. It is the 
more to be regretted that this work cannot now 
be judged in its entirety as there seems reason 
to thing that, if indeed Alkamenes occupied so 
high a place in the esteem of his age, it must 
hire been in composition and dramatio appeal 
that his great force consisted. That the 
passionate seeker for hidden treasure ehould, 
in the font rapture of poeeession, be fain to 
over-estimate the beauty of his disoovery is no 
more than might safely be predicted of him ; 
and tint his enthusiasm ehould draw many in 
his wake is also no new thing. If a more 
sober judgment is early to be arrived at, the 
impulse thereto oan only come through those 
whose opinion, if carrying with it no special 
authority, is independent of this personal 
influence. Claiming, therefore, for my own 
part, no enlightenment but such as has been the 
gradual growth of the reverent contemplation 
of great work whenever it comes within 
my reach, I venture to give my impres¬ 
sions of these remains for what they are 
vorth. It was with no small measure of 
disappointment, as I have said, that I found 
myself unable to feel, either in the Apollo— the 
colossal figure now known to have occupied 
the centre of the pediment—in the maiden 
struggling with the centaur, in the dismembered 
. trunk of the centaur, whose arm it is seen has 
grasped her, or the reoumbent mountain or river 
' nymphs at the extremities, the presence of such 
creative fire as should entitle these works, as 
they can now be estimated, to the sovereign 
place whioh is claimed for them. There is a 
v feeling that must be common to most observers 
in the preoenoe of great works of soulpture— 
that the thought of the artist has not stopped 
•fort at the surface, but has penetrated the 
whole mam. The solid material has become 
pWo to his perception, and the seen is the 
' ftsnlt of the unseen. So vital is this effect, so 
' communicative the impression in some of the 
“asterworka it would be easy to name, that 
tta beholder hardly freest as he does not desire 
. to free, his mind from the idea that the surface 
^ apple of mtuole and flesh is the expression of 
' jtward foroes. Now, of this superlative power, 
tatle, I think, if anything, is experienced in 
. the contemplation of these remains of Alka- 
menee— remains which there is no reason to 
doubt come as direot from his hand as marbles 
in general from those of the artist; that is to 
that they have received from him, over and 
•tave the original conception, those seemingly 
“fflng touches which in this art go to make 
perfection. I venture to doubt, men, if the 
• verdict of onr own time will finally ratify that 
' cf which Pausanias is the mouthpiece, unless 
niciiy a mining portion of this great pediment 
Mali itill be reoovered, and, by restitution to 
ne place, justify his title, in default of masterly 
'V'cution, to a great initial conception. Large 
in feeling, monumental as is the Apollo of 
"tnoenes, it seems to me of a type less 
t 7? I( l«el, partaking more of common 
th ttless true to the very life, than 
, shown by the greatest of his rivals, more 
specially when dealing with the gods. In- 
one is struck, in the figures from both the 
the absence of high condition; 

; 9 of the flesh are too flaccid for im- 
/* 7 “ the children of immortals; they are 
. 5?®* oy accident, by siokness, or time; one 
' fancy some of the young faces to be 
! Added to this, I believe there 

w w found in the work of Alkamenes a 


species of affectation akin to that whioh has 
had many outbreaks in the history of art; a 
self-oonsmous return to arohaio stiffness and 
conventionality whioh, felt perhaps as a oharm 
by the dilettante of his own age, is likely, 
with suooeeding ages, to lessen the value of his 
performance in the degree of its sincerity. 

I forbear to enter into particulars with regard 
to the works of Paeoneus on the eastern pedi¬ 
ment, sinoe the olaim on our admiration made for 
them by their disooverers is greatly less, the 
fine torso of Zeus, and the Viotory (Nike), 
being the only two of them it is sought to 
elevate to the highest rank. With this last, 
preoeded as it was by a flourish of trumpets, I 
hear that the cognotcenti of Berlin, when they 
came to atudy it for themselves, were seriously 
disappointed. It is perhaps more difficult to 
form a just estimate of the Nike in its present 
condition than is the case with the sculptures 
of the pediments. In spite of the unquestion¬ 
able grace and charm of this figure, there is 
some difficulty iu accounting for the action of 
the left leg, broken off at the knee, and 
subsiding suddenly into the drapery which is 
seen to be flowing over it What may, how¬ 
ever, be certified is, that the diaphanous-looking 
folds are deficient in that decision, as well as 
that expressiveness, whioh in the best work 
causes drapery to appear as an aura, accentua¬ 
ting the movement and enlarging the sphere, so 
to say, of the figure which it veils. Whatever 
may be the ultimate verdict in relation to these 
several works—wherever, in comparison with 
the highest we possess, they may find their 
plaoe—there oan of coarse be no question as to 
the value of this newly trove treasure in con¬ 
nexion with the history of art Beluotantly as 
any of us might be forced to admit that new 
gifts ooming to us from the great time are 
inferior in merit to examples of Phidias, of 
Miron, of Praxiteles, and others long known to 
us, there ehould, I think, be found something 
of enoouragement for a twilight-hour in the 
reflection whioh such inequality of exoellenoe 
would appear to enforce—namely, that the man, 
the individual creative genius, is not, in the 
degree it has been the mode to believe, a 
oreature of his age and environment, but a 
controlling spirit whioh in one form or another 
may still steal upon the unexpectant world as 
a thief in the night. 

I have said that there was one supreme 
exception to the prevailing feeling of disappoint¬ 
ment with whioh the study of these works had 
left me. No praise, as it seems to me—no claim, 
however lofty—could do more than anticipate 
by a little the pleasure with whioh the Hermes 
and infant Dionysus of Praxiteles must be 
regarded. This image of early manhood, in its 
god-like proportions and symmetry, its light¬ 
ness, suppleness, graoe, and the strength whioh 
seems to come from the fine tenuity of its sub¬ 
stance, has in it a oharm of tenderness foreign 
to the great art of Phidias, and whioh in itself 
suffices to proolaim its author the Euripides of 
sculpture. I oan call to mind no single statue 
ever beheld whioh is so satisfyingly delightful. 
The left arm of the youth bears the child, whose 
little hand is seen upon his shoulder ; the right 
fore-arm—unhappily broken off above the elbow 
—is raised; and from the missing hand we are 
told depended a bunch of grapes, held be¬ 
yond the reach of the infant god. Both 
legs are wanting below the knee, but the 
figure, admirable in the elastio graoe of its 
poise, is seen to rest upon the right The faoe 
bends forward a little from the up-reared 
throat; the eyes are smiling and intent; a smile 
is hovering also upon the lips, whioh are full and 
sensitive rather than sensuous; and a dimple 
gives a touch of softness to the strong, firm 
oontour of the chin. The crisp curls of the 
hair are firmly massed, broad, and a tittle 
“sketchy,” as beseems matters of seoonaary 


interest Of the young Dionysus it is less easy 
to form an opinion, the state m whioh it exists 
being so very imperfect. In soale it is relatively 
small even for a young child, but the abund 
ance of the hair forbids the idea that its age, 
as represented, is under two years. A mantle 
flows in voluminous silky folds from under it 
The body, now loosely set on, has been broken 
in two at the waist; both arms are lost, together 
with the left shoulder and breast; the point of 
the nose and something of the under lip and 
chin are also missing, so that it is dow hard to 
see if this figure possessed in itself much of 
the touohing oharm of ohildhood whioh is 
seemingly mirrored in the face that is bent 
towards it. It is upon the Hermes that all 
the interest is concentrated; aud surely genius 
has never bequeathed, the fostering earth has 
never protected and in due time yielded up, a 
treasure more fitly formed for the wonder and 
delight of the ages. It seems more than any 
other to bind the ancient and modern worlds in 
one, appealing, as it does, to the same heart in 
each. All that we have hitherto known of 
Praxiteles is nowhere in comparison; the Faun 
of the Vatican, with its somewhat Bnake-like 
smoothness of surface, shows beside it as a copy 
of copies. I heard a doubt expressed by a gentle¬ 
man who is well known as the head of the 
Archaeological Society at Athens, whether even 
this group of the Hermes and Dionysus comes 
to us direct from the hand of the master. It 
would be presumptuous to question so para¬ 
mount an authority ; but the feeling on looking 
on this statue, that you are very near, to say the 
least, to the source of its inspiration, is irre¬ 
sistible, and the more you gaze upon it the 
more it grows. 

The common people of Athens, the guides 
and the sellers of photographs, would appear to 
make of the fame of Phidias a sort of JKrooos 
devouring that of his children. Everything 
that they deem finest in any style they assign 
without further question to his mighty hand. 
I do not know whether it is ascertained—I have 
not myself been able to learn for sure—to whom 
the reliefs taken from the little temple of 
Viotory are to be attributed. That one of them 
known as “ Wingless,” at least, appears to me 
unique. Over and above the lovely motive— 
whioh shows the imperial figure bending 
forward, divesting herself of her sandal in token 
that in , Athens she is henoeforth to abide— 
there is a sympathy with womanhood as the 
modem world is reoognising it whioh is com¬ 
monly oonspiouous by its absence from ancient 
art. Passion in divorce as it existed from 
tenderness was rightly seen to be a subject 
unmeet for ideal treatment; and the stalwart 
maids and matrons, bom to yield warriors to 
the State, were rather awe-inspiring than 
pleasing. But into this tittle Nike (tittle, by 
reason, not of its manner, but its soale) there 
has stolen a softness, a truly feminine element, 
suggestive of a new power; and, seen in oontrast 
with all around, one oannot but wouder how it 
came there. Emily Pfeiffeb. 


THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 

The first exhibition under the new management 
is of a very pleasant collection of water-colours; 
and, if it oan soarcely be said that the Dudley is 
itself again, it starts on its new career not with¬ 
out promise. In its earlier years the Dudley 
was a gallery iu which we were almost sure 
of finding some new talent, if immature; some 
strivings after individual expression, if at times 
more eooentrio than beautiful. We hope that 
the new Dudley will in future render a similar 
service to art. 

Among the better-known artists who ex¬ 
hibit, there are two wonderful little studies 
by Mr. John Brett—one of the “ East 
Coast of Sioily ” (446), the other of “ Kynance 
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dove ”(460). Mr. 0. Napier Hemy sends some 
of his strong studies of boats end deep-green 
sea, and Mr. Edwin Ellis a very powerful effeot 
of sunset (301), called “The Last Gleam.” 
Mr. H. A. Harper, Mr. Walter Severn, Mr. 
J. O’Connor, Mr. J. Smart, R.8.A, Mr. David 
Law, Mr. J. W. Knight, and other artists of 
reputation send contributions worthy and 
characteristic of them, but searoely calling for 
any particular mention. The promise of the 
exhibition lies rather in the work of suoh men 
as Mr. Arthur Melville, Mr. Walter Langley, 
Mr. Donaldson, Mr. J. H. Henshall, Mr. W. 
A. Ingram, Mr. Claud Hayes, and Mr. B. W. 
Allan, to whom may be added Mr. H. B. Steer, 
Mr. J. M. Donne, and Mr. E. Livesay. 

Nor should the ladies be forgotten. Miss 
Edith Martineau is almost the only artist whose 
drawings here show muoh tenderness of thought 
and poetry of imagination. Her “ A Portrait” 
(182) is perhaps a little strained in its expres¬ 
sion, but the head is that of a woman of great 
sensibility and refined intellect; and both her 
“ Aurora Leigh ” (78) and her presentation of 
Mr. Woolner’s “Beautiful Lady” (294) are 
noble and sweet in type, and as fresh as flowers 
in May. A word also should be said for Miss 
Bose Koberwein’s “ Simple Girl ” (323); Miss 
Linnie Watt’s woodland soenes; Miss Helen 
Strongoroft’s studies of flowers and pure bright 
colour; and Mrs. Cedi Lawson’s “Purple 
Poppies” (97) and other flower pieoes. To a 
different order of art belong Mrs. Kate 
Macaulay’s boldly handled harbour scenes. 
They are all good and full of air and sunlight, 
but we prefer “ An Idle Day in the Harbour ” 
(179) with the gulls. 

Of the contributions of the sterner sex we 
prize moat highly the old woman by Mr. Walter 
Langley (280), to whioh the motto “ Time 
moveth not, our bring ’tia that moves,” is 
attached. It is a picture of the Israels type, and 
has muoh of the breadth and simplicity of treat¬ 
ment of that great master. Of the other “figure- 
subjects,” the best are Mr. J. H. Henshall’s 
“ Behind the Bar ” (112), a ghastly but powerful 
picture of a ginshop, remarkable for the character 
of the heads and the varietv of well-ohoaen inci¬ 
dents ; and Mr. Steer’s old man who has fallen 
asleep in the “parlour” after “a night of it," 
and is discovered by the servant in the morning. 
It is a somewhat vulgar piece of fun, a bur¬ 
lesque of Wallis’ “ Death of Ohatterton,” but it 
is clever. We have not spaoe to characterise as 
they deserve Mr. Arthur Melville’s powerful 
sketches from the East, or Mr. Donaldson’s “ St 
Peter’s from the Tiber ”(261); but these and the 
contributions of Mr. Claud Hayes and Mr. 
Bobert W. Allan are full of power as well as of 
audacity. They belong to the “new school,” 
whioh scorns the old patient and laborious 
methods of studio.work. The desire to arrive 

taking all possible advantage of ti>e natural 
capacities of tools and materials, the recognition 
of appearances as the only truths for a painter 
to imitate, the desire to retain in the picture the 
vividness of the sketch—these are a few of the 
motives of the new sohool whioh is going to 
have its day. And the day is likely to be a 
long one. 


MESSRS. DOWDESWELL’S EXHIBITION. 
Messrs. Dowdeswell’s gallery in Bond 
Street is at the present time the soene of two 
exhibitions. Mr. John Mogford, an esteemed 
landscape painter, chiefly beheld at the Institute, 
has furnished the walls with a considerable 
array of fresh and vigorous transcripts from 
Nature as she is seen on a sketching tour. Of 
these, several sketches on the Western ooast of 
Scotland and in the Isle of Arran are highly 
commendable and. attractive memoranda. They 
will not lack admirers, even though attention 
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be oonoentrated, as we ourselves oonoentrate it 
to-day, on thatseoond group of drawings whioh 
forms, so to say, the second exhibition—three- 
and-thirty designs by Mr. Birket Poster, a com¬ 
plete series devoted to the picturesque record of 
English cathedral cities. These are in the 
main exceedingly attractive. Mr. Poster has 
ohosen a rioh theme ; indeed, much more than 
he has ohosen to find in his theme remains to be 
found in it, or has been found already by others. 
It was not within Mr. Poster’s provinoe to 
depiot more than a single aspect of each 
cathedral town, yet how was it possible in a 
single design to include the many features 
whioh make our cathedral towns so varied in 
their beauty ? Take, as an example, Bristol. 
Bristol, of course, is muoh more, if it is likewise 
much less, than a pure “ cathedral town.’’ Its 
distinguishing feature is hardly the tranquillity 
that belongs to the “ Close ;” it offers a soore 
of occasions for the picturesque exercise of the 
pencil. St. Mary Bedoliffa and St. Stephen’s 
Church claim to be chronioled along with the 
dumpy but dignified pile whioh Cromwell 
maimed, but did not efface. Mr. Poster’s 
single drawing could not hope to exhaust 
Bristol, but it suooeeds in recalling it. Liver¬ 
pool, if larger, has less variety—its true 
key-note is atruok in the drawing. Of oourse, 
the smaller . a plaoe is, the better, gensr- 
ally, may it be suggested in a single and 
isolated design. Thus the drawings of “ Lich¬ 
field” and “Salisbury” satisfy the student of 
topography, while they charm the admirer of 
water-colour. “ St. Davids,” again, is singu¬ 
larly suooeseful. The drawing, which is of 
exceeding delicacy and daintiness, can yet 
hardly be called unmanly. It might have been 
signed without shame by Turner in his 
younger days, or by Parley when Varlev was 
simple and had not learnt to be mannered. In 
tiie “ Llandaff” the subject is less attractive, 
but we can searoely assert that Mr. Poster’s 
control of the brush has been less certain or 
less suooessful. Llandaff, onoe a remote village- 
oity, but now little more than a suburb of the 
great town of Cardiff, does not possess a 
cathedral of any exceptional interest; and the 
ohuroh ties low, and is a little lest among the 
undulations of the bills. We shall hardly be 
required to say direotiy, what we have already 
implied, that the series is, on the whole, pecu¬ 
liarly satisfactory. Mr. Foster is never a great, 
but he is often a sufficient, and always a refined, 
oolourist. Moreover, there is very muoh be¬ 
sides colour—very muoh besides a colourist’s 
merits and a colourist’s mistakes—in this series 
of designs. There is muoh beautiful draughts¬ 
manship in them, and a worthy, if old-fashioned, 
composition which does not scorn the research 
of elegance. That measure of artificiality 
which we traoe in Mr. Poster’s art we suffer 
willingly where, as here, his art is most delieate. 
Whatever vigour he may elsewhere fail to have 
displayed, Mr. Poster has inherited, from an 
elder sohool, traditions of grace which, we 
opine, he oan barely hope to pass on. 


THE PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY IN 
EGYPT. 

[ Communicated by the Committee of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund.] 

M. Navtlle, writing from Tell-el-Maschuta 
under date February 25, oommunioates further 
discoveries:— 

1. A squatting statuette of red granite, sixty- 
five oentim&trea high, with a soarab engraved 
on the orown of the head. It bears the name 
of Anoh-renp-nefer, a magistrate and repre¬ 
sentative of the king; also called the good 
recorder. The name of Pithom (Pa-tum) oocurs 
three times in its inscriptions in a form varied 
from that first frond, the name of the god Turn 


in Pa-tum being written, not phonetically but 
ideographically. The back bean a lauditon 
inscription, saying how well this ftmetioun 
discharged his duties and served hie W 
Osorkon H. of the XXIhid Dynasty, rks 
monuments are very ram. Osorkon IL mu* 
have rebuilt the temple of Pithom, for M. 
Neville found several fragments with portion! 
of his cartouche. 

[It will be remembered that tins raTH - 
Dynasty, the line of Shishak, is interesting troa 
its Oriental origin, upon whioh Dr. firogeoli 
has raised the hypothesis (not generally to. 
oepted) of an Assyrian conquest of Egypt; ui -■ 
from its relation to Biblioal history at tint 
points—the invasion of Palestine by ShiiJuir, 
the invasion by Zerah the Ethiopian (by now . - 
thought to be a Bubastite king), and the polity - 
whioh led to the dismemberment of Egypt by —i 
the formation of a number of small stateaj whicU 
existed in the time of Isaiah (xix. 2), after thk : 
dynasty had dosed.] 

2. A Latin double insoription roughly *'! 

scratched on a white stone— . 

LOOOO -t : , 

PORT • : 

RRO 

0A8TBA 

The first line is by a different hand from tit ~"v 
rest, whioh consists of the three words Pom(?) , 7; 
xro oastra, a leaf beneath. M. Neville again ” “ 
recognises the “ Eto ’’ of the milestone, which ht 
rightly thinks to be the Latin form of Heroopdis, 
whioh would thus be equivalent to Pithom. 

3. A hawk, more than a m&tre high, in red . 
granite, bearing between his daws one of tbs - 
cartouches of Bamses IL, the presumed builder - 
of Pithom. This soulpture is nearly perfect, tit 
beak alone being wanting, and also the win 
disk, whioh was a separate piece. On the hue - 
is written “Harmaohis, the great god, lord of 
the northern sky,” the counterpart of Tom, ud . J ‘ 
at Heliopolis a oo-templar god. 

All three monuments were discovered in i 
small endosure, which was the temple, and in 
whioh M. Naville has found broken fragment! 
of other works. He believes that the Bomuu , 
effected this destruction to convert the plua .. 
into a camp, the “ oastra ’’ of the inscription; tie ; 

very thick briok wall around suggesting to them r- 
this use. Probably the Bomans also filled np : a 
the store-house, whioh consisted of reotangulu : 
chambers, built with very thick briok mill, '- 
and with no aooess but from the top. M. :: - 
Naville has no doubt that these chamben --- 
represent the store-house of Pithom, afterntdi 
used as a stronghold by the Bomans, so that - 
the two translations, “ store-dty ” and ‘to- 
tress ” would apply at different times. . ' 

It must be remembered that to M. Narill* 
belongs the discovery of Pithom and the whole r , 
elucidation of the geography of the town. i 

This note is almost in the words of the dietin' . < 
guished explorer, except the part bracketed. 

Bbjihaxd Stuart Pool*, 

Hon. Seo. Egypt Exploration Fund. 

PS.—Erratum, in communication of lad 
week -.—For “ Maximinus Daia ” read “ Mal¬ 
ininas Dies.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

U. RAVILLE’S LETTERS FROM BGYPf- 

Westbury-on-Trym: MaiehAl®*- 
Headers of the Academy who follow from west 
to week the progress of M. Neville’s archaeologi¬ 
cal work at Tel-el-Maskhuta (Pithom-Suooote), 
will probably be interested in the following 
extracts translated from that gentleman’s letter) 
to his family at Geneva- 

“ Cairo, Jan. 29.—Last week I made a pi*- '■ 
liminary excursion to Tel-el-Maskhuta and some \ 
other places between Ismaileeyah and Zagaag. ^ 
hoping to get to work in earnest in the course of s 
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few days. I began by going on Tuesday to Ismail- take up the thread of M. Neville's story at this The “ new ” Signorelli has at last been placed 
et.vah, where I was anxious to obtain information point, and render further extracts unnecessary, in the National Gallery, which now possesses 
from one of the engineers of the Canal Company Amelia B. EdwABDS, two very good examples of this strong and 

srbo had worked at Maskhuta. rhe journey from - stern painter. Considering the soaroitv of fine 

, aim to lanalleeyah takes a long time there being easel-pictures by Signorelli, Mr. Burton may 

only one tram each way per d,e,n At the Hotel VANDALISM AT BOLOGNA. well b ' proud 0 / these aoqmsitions, as well as 

lles ^f\ven C h engineer who during the’con° Florence : Fob. 26 , 1883. 0 f the splendid altar-piece by another rare 

OTrtfai of the Fresh-Water Canal, liad found 0n reading the letter which appears in the master—Erode (di Giulio) Grandi The Sig- 
tk sphinxes and other monuments upon the site Academy of February 17 under this heading, norelli is an early work, but a very charaoter- 
ol Kamses.* The line from Zngazig to Ismail- although Miss A. B. Edwards writes that it istio one, especially in the severe heads of the 
CC vah is peculiarly interesting this season, run- “ needs no oomment,” I thought it might be shepherds who are adoring the Infant Christ. 
Ling, as it does, through the battle-fields of the as well to make enquiries at Bologna about The Virgin and the angels have not, as might 
bte campaign. The English camps are everywhere “ the destructive hand ” said mow to be at work be expeoted, the same elevation and solemnity 
recognisable by the heaps of empty preserved meat i n the galleries. Through the kindness of of feeling which dignify the female heads in 
tins which strew the ground. Although the llattlo the authorities there, I am enabled to send you his maturer work from the Hamilton Collection; 


VANDALISM AT BOLOGNA. 

Florence: Fob. 26, 1883. 


tins which strew the ground. Although the Battle the authorities there, I am ei 
cf Tel-el-Kebeer took place at some distance from an exact aocount 0 f the facts, 
the line of railway, the earthworks extend as far ns Th P i N o 71 , 

the canal. The redoubts and batteries seem to be ine * ranC1£ \ °‘ J *** . 

wit well constructed, and, if defended by different y ear8 ago, and suffered const 
-oldiere, might probably have been held for some 'l 11 ® 11 ® 6- other two pioti 


*• The next morning, M. Jaillon and I set out on 
horseback for Ramses, following the canal-bank, 
which makes an excellent bridle-path; the railway 
being on the opposite side, with no bridge or 
means of crossing between Nefeesh and Kassussin. 
1'rrnn Nefeesh to Ramses, which stands in the 
open desert, the distance is fourteen kilometres. 
It u desert all the way, with never a village or any 
sign of life except a few Bedaween tents here and 
there. Bamses, or Tel-el-Maskhuta, for they are 
one and the same, was a flourisliing settlement a 
Jew yean ago. M. Paponneau, a French engineer, 
built himself a pretty house here, which he after- 
vards pulled down. The walls are yet standing 


The Francia No. 371 was “ restored’’ twelve Virgin 
years ago, and suffered considerably in conse- delight 
quenee. The other two pictures, numbered 80 oolour, 
and 81, were restored not later than eight years dition. 
ago, no serious harm being done. The pictures cleane 
have not been retouched since those dates, paintei 


but the action of the angel on the left of the 
Virgin, peeping round to look at the child, is 
delightfully naive. The picture is rioh in 
oolour, and, ex cept for the cracks, in good con¬ 
dition. The Ercole Grandi has been admirably 
cleaned, and looks almost as fresh as if just 
painted. The influenoe of Lorenzo Oosta is so 


It is incorrect to say that these pictures have perceptible in it that we are not surprised to 
been boried under a coat of “ new Italian hear that it has been ascribed to this master, 
paint; ” and the retouches which Miss Edwards’ The figure of the Child standing on the Virgin’s 
correspondent justly deplores, but erroneously knee is one of singular dignity and sweet- 
believes to be reoent, must have escaped her ness, and is exquisitely modelled. The very 
notice when she “ knew and loved” these elaborate throne, with its ornaments in soulp- 
pictures five years ago. The restorer of the ture, mosaic, and paintings, is one of the 
pictures was Sig. Mnzzi. No further restora- remarkable features of the work. Another is 
tions are in contemplation, and those alluded to the graceful and oonfident air of St. William, 


were, at the time, much regretted. As regards 
the fiaphael “ Saint Cecilia, 11 1 am informed that 


e remains of what was once a beautiful it has not been decorated with dabs of pink on 


garden. The chalets of a whole colony of employees 
uttered round about, and many pleasant enter¬ 
tainments used to bo given there. When the 


contrasted with the humble and ascetio figure of 
St. John the Baptist The curious greenish 
armour of the former is very boldly, but suooess- 


the cheeks as alleged, nor has it been in any fully, set against the pale-blue sky. 


way repainted. 

While fully sympathising with the desire of 


. caaal was finished, the place was abandoned; mid I Mis3 Edwards and her friend to save the “Old 


hit year, on the approach of the English, a 
Between Sheyhk, who had wanted to buy up the 
ground, came down and destroyed everything. 
There now remain but a heap of ruins, in which a 
• wretched Greek lives utterly alone. 


Masters” from being dressed up in modern 
garments, I venture to doubt whether letters 
written in bitterness of spirit are calculated to 


Mb. Chables Gbeen has ready for the Boyal 
Academy a single oil picture of moderate size, 
the subject, “A Fleet Wedding.” It will bo 
within the recollection of all readers that 
Messrs. Besant and Bice’s admirable story The 
Chaplain of the Fleet was illustrated with the 


- wretched Greek lives utterly alone. further the cause we all have at heart ; and it is designs of Mr. Green, and, moreover, that it 

"The few antiquities found here were mostly especially necessary, before making charges of was to j£ r Green’s designs that the tale owed 

removed to Ismaileeyah, where they now are. ruthless restoration, to be sure of the facts on ba if j( a notoriety The world depicted in The 

gr0 \?, ° f which such charges are based. The pictures chaplain of the Fleet is that whichis depicted in 

bd ° USed 10 belong'to'the nation who I* f ^Wedding,” but there is no connexion 

; " Td-el-Mawkhuta, Feb. 5,-Whilc waiting has oo power over’ themeither for arSid or between the new picture and the story other 

till my iahabeeyah should be ready, I went on ;i . t c? pnllariaa ot-b nndor the thn than this inevitable one. That IS to say, the 

Wednesday last to Zagazig, to see the Moodeer, 1 ■’ ( k j « u are under the control of the ploture m no sense derived from any incident 

who was very amiable, and granted me a general Minister of Pubho Instruction. Miss Edwards m the romanoe. Apart from his oil picture, 

r - permission to excavate in any place witliin his draws considerably on her imagination j£ r . Charles Green has finished one (and is far 

- district. The next day I visited the ruins of Tel ln thinking that the Bologna pictures might be advanced with a second) really important water- 


itmored to Ismaileeyah, whore they now are. 
There yet remains, however, a group of three 
statues,* which must evidently have belonged to 
the avenue of some temple. ’ ’ 


who^vaTsuninbh!, and’gmnted me a glmerai ° f Public Instruction Miss Edwards’ 

permission to excavate in any place within his * ne “ d draws considerably on her imagination 
district. The next day I visited the ruins of Tel 111 thinking that the Bologna pictures might be 


tots (Bubastis), where one need only scratch 
' the soil to find any number of pretty little terra¬ 
cottas, of which I brought away a bagful. ... On 
Saturday I went with M. Jaillon to Tel-el-Kebeer. 
We them spent three hours going over the battle- 
t field; and, although we did not, even so, see the 
_ whole of it, I was astonished at the strength of the 
' position, and the skill with which the entrench- 
meaU had been made. At six o’clock that same 
- evening my dahabeeyah cast anchor before Tel- 


purchased without difficulty; there is not the oolour for the n6w gal ieries of the Institute, 
shghtest ground for any such suggestion. I have The one not ye t completed draws its subjeot 
not the least doubt, it that lady, previously to avowedly from Barnaby Budge, and represents, 
writing her letter, had put herself m oom- ’ ' . - — - 


with humour and charm, the incident of Dolly 


mumcation with the direotor of the Bologna receiving some chaff from her father while she 
Galleries, she would have received every performs the filial duty of tying the sash which 
assistance in her investigations, and have a part of the regimentals of that warlike 
experienced that friendly oourtesy which is oltizeu . The drawing already completed has in 
innate in the Italian oharaoter, it avaw AlAmAnt nf dMurvwl «rit-n 8n a 


cl-Msskhuta, which will now, for some time, be 
' my resting-place. We began work yesterday. 

. Our labourers are divided into six gangs, excavu- 
t ,ln ? simultaneously in six places. If our work 
pwes successful it will, I hope, solve some historic 
■ problems of great interest, especially with regard 
to the route of the Hebrew exodus.” 

“Feb. 12.—Having spent Sunday at Cairo, I 
• 'mveto-nightcome back, and am well content to find 
my-elfonce again onbourd thodchabeeyah ami in the 
midst, of my work. The excavations make good 
progress. I have not, us yet, found a great many 
ot-jeets. One fine statue iu granite has been dis¬ 
covered, broken, unfortunately, into a thousand 
froements. I have, however, cleared up one 
raortant point. Tel-cl-Masklmta is the I'itiiom 
oi .scripture. I have thought so for some days, 
“I now I know it for certain, ft is a poor fr.Ig- 
tii-nt of a limestone statue which has definitely 
settled the question.” 

Mr. B. Stuart Foole’e letters to the Academy 
of February 24 and March 3 [and of to-day] 

The Site of Baamses,” Academy, April 


B. 0. Fishes. 

NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
An interesting event took place in Edinburgh 
last week. At Sir John Steel’s private foundry 
a party of friends assembled to witnoss the cast¬ 
ing in bronze of his group of “Alexander 
taming Bucephalus.” This group was designed 
by Sir John just fifty years ago, immediately 
after his return from Borne. The model was 
then exhibited, and several small copies in 
bronze wore sold. About eighteen months ago 
a subscription was started to have this early 
work of the great Scottish sculptor reproduced 
for tho fir«T tirno on the original scale. It is 
intended to set it up, on a worthy pedestal, iu 
St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. Sir John 


oitizeu. The drawing already completed has in 
it every element of deserved popularity—fine 
draughtsmanship, beautiful colour, and a lively 
theme. Under the title of “ Oranges, Apples, 
and the Bill of the Play,” the artist, who is at 
home in the world of the theatre, shows us the 
colonnade in Russell Street, Drury Lane, at a 
moment when the first playgoers are arriving, 
and those from whose ranks no less a person 
than Nelly Gwynuo was drawn gather with 
their wares. The period, however, is about 
1820—an epoch of which Mr. Green is justifi¬ 
ably fond. 

Mb. Geoege Bedway will shortly publish a 
biographical sketch of John Leech, by Mr. Fred 
G. Kitten, with original letters and sketches. 

Me. B. S. Ferguson, whose mayoralty of 
Carlisle so happily coincided with the meeting 
of the Archaeological Institute at the Border 


Steel has new on hand two statues of Burns— city last August, has been delivering lectures 
one for the Thames Embankment, the other for during his term of office upon the early history 
Dunedin, New Zealand. For both he will of Carlisle, which we hope that he may be in- 
follow, in its main features, the statue in Central duoed to publish in a permanent form. The 


Park, New York, of which a replica may be 
seen at Dundee. 


first treated of the ancient charters ; the second 
of the long struggle between the Guild Merca- 
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tory or Town Council and the Trade Guilds or 
Occupations. A third, delivered on February 
22 , gave an account of Carlisle in the time of 
Elizabeth, mainly baaed upon the by-laws in 
the “ dormont book.” At the end, Mr. 
Ferguson took the opportunity to say, in refer¬ 
ence to something related of a former mayor, 
that he had no objection to its being recorded 
of him that he was “ anxious to be made mayor 
in order that he might ransack the reoords of 
Carlisle.” 

Thb arrangements for lectures after Easter 
at the Royal Institute comprise a course by Dr. 
0. Waldstein on “ The Art of Pheidias,” and a 
course by Mr. B. S. Poole on “ Reoent Dis¬ 
coveries in the East.” 

The very ourious and interesting collection 
of boots and shoes made by the late Jules 
Jaoquemart will soon be exhibited at the Cluny 
Museum, whioh purchased the collection in 
1880. The exhibition will furnish a great 
opportunity to the student of costume, for, 
according to artioles that appeared some time 
ago in the Gazette dee Beavx-Arte, it con¬ 
tains many unique and remarkable examples 
of chaueeuret of all ages and all nations, from 
the early Oriental sandal to the Indian moccasin. 
The mediaeval portion of the collection is, how¬ 
ever, the richest. 

The Magazine of Art this month is again 
ocoupied with Rossetti, and gives as frontispiece 
an engraving from one of the most beautiful 
of his female heads, “ II Ramoscello.” This is 
in illustration of a study, by Prof. Colvin, of 
“ Rossetti as a Painter.” Prof. Colvin divides 
Rossetti’s artistic life into three periods: the 
first, distinguished by “vividness and ingenuity 
of dramatic presentment; ” the second, dating 
from 1862, characterised by the painting of 
single heads or half-figures as personifications 
of abstract ideas; and the third, after 1870, 
when there is “ a manifest falling off in artistic 
sanity and self-control.” Besides “ II Ramos- 
rello,” illustrations are also given of “King 
Rene’s Honeymoon ” (criticised by Mr. Monk- 
house in his article on Mr. Trist’s collection); 
of the “ Virgin at the Foot of the Cross,” a 
most original conception of the subject; and of 
a study for a head, such as Rossetti delighted in. 

We regret to announce the sudden death, 
from apoplexy, of Baron Charles Davillier, who 
in known not less for his published books on 
art than for his own valuable collections, which 
he is said to have bequeathed to the Louvre. 
His latest work— Lee Originee de la Porcelaine 
m Europe—was reviewed in the Academy of 
November 25. On pottery he was one of the 
chief authorities on the Continent, and Spain 
attracted him more than any other oountry. He 
introduced the late Gustave Dorfe to Spain, and 
the two joined in publishing an illustrated book 
upon their travels there. He was the friend 
and literary exeoutor of Fortuny, and wrote 
the Life of that briUiant Spanish painter. One 
of the first works he published was entitled 
Hietoire det Faiences hispano-moresques ; and at 
tbe time of his death he was engaged upon a 
history of Spanish jewellery. 

Correction. —In Prof. Barnabei’s letter on 
“ The PosiUipo Aqueduot” in the Academy of 
lust week, the third inscription was misprinted. 
For libera • vtvas read liberi • vivas. 


THE STAGE. 

We hear that Mr. Henry Irving will fulfil 
engagements at Newcastle, Glasgow, and Edin¬ 
burgh at the close of the Loudon season, 
before he and the Lyceum company leave for 
America. The American tour will occupy the 
latter part of the autumn and the whole of tbe 
winter. While it lasts, the Lyceum will not 
only be occupied by American actors, but will 
be under the management of Mr. Abbey, the 


organiser of Mr. Irving’s American tour. An 
American actor of eminence, whose repertory is 
almost identical with that of Mr. Edwin Booth, 
will play the leading men’s parts ; and the chief 
actress will be Miss Mary Anderson, whose 
reputation for beauty is as conspicuous as is 
Miss Clara Morris’s reputation for talent. 

The recent barrenness of tbe stage will be 
relieved in a few days by the production of no 
less than three new pieces. One of these will 
be at the Gaiety—a burlesque of a novel fashion 
by Mr. Burnand. Another will be the new play 
by Mr. Pinero, whioh is forthcoming at the 
Court, where “ Comrades,” notwithstanding the 
praise perhaps deservedly bestowed on it, is 
having no very long run. Messrs. Besant and 
Rice’s “Chaplain of the Fleet” was to have 
been the next production in Sloane Square; but 
this is for the moment abandoned, and the turn 
is given to Mr. Pinero. The third production 
will be that of Mr. Buchanan’s new play at the 
Adelphi. A strong cast is here promised, to 
the names of Mr. Charles Warner and Miss 
Amy Roselle being now added that of Miss 
Eweretta Lawrenoe, who made so happy a dibut 
a little while ago at the Gaiety. 

We are perhaps stony-hearted, but we confess 
we have little sympathy with those first per¬ 
formances of new plays which are given by 
scratoh companies in the afternoon. They 
interest the publio but little, and the announce¬ 
ment of them rouses the critic to but moderate 
ecstasies. They are not things to be encouraged, 
for they are generally undertaken without that 
sense of responsibility whioh naturally attaches 
to an evening performance that is meant to be 
long repeated. Little is staked upon them ; the 
mounting is often as insufficient as the re- 
fa earsals are ineffectual. They are ballons d'essai; 
they are inexpensive experiments. Thus they 
allow the opportunity for all sorts of pieces to 
see the light whioh would otherwise be retained 
in the managerial pigeon-holes. If their 
number is to increase, they will become not 
only inconvenient but intolerable to critics, as 
making undue demands upon time that has its 
value. There should be a clear understanding 
among those concerned that a piece produced 
for one afternoon, without any thought of inter¬ 
fering with the night’s play-bill, and thus of 
being really adopted by the theatre, has no 
claim upon the attendance or the notioe of the 
many men of letters who visit the theatre pro¬ 
fessionally. Suoh an understanding would 
scarcely be a hardship, for hardly once has an 
afternoon performance presented to the town a 
play whioh has become a success at night. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Sen or Sarasatb was the principal attraction at 
the second Philharmonic Concert, on Thursday, 
March 1. He played Mendelssohn’s violin 
concerto with great brilliancy, and took the 
finale at such a pace that the orchestra had some 
difficulty in keeping up with him. The im¬ 
petuosity of his style enables him to surprise and 
excite his audience; but the passion is not deep, 
and thus the true spirit of the composition is 
not always fully revealed. Of his extraordinary 
ability as a virtuoso there can be no question; and 
in the short solos which he play ed he was heard 
to the fullest advantage. A protest, however, 
should be made against the transcription of 
Chopin's lovely nocturne in E flat (op. 9, No. 2). 
the giaceless additions spoilt the simplicity and 
cburm of the music. In the “ Spanish Dance ” 
St-nor Sarasate had a legitimate opportunity of 
displaying his skill. Raft’s “ 1m Waide” 
.-j tnphouy was given in memory of the deceased 
composer, an honorary member of the society ; 
but the performance of tbe work was far 
ftoin satisfactory. The inoderate applause at i 


the close showed how little impression the work "i 
had made; and for this the conductor, and cer¬ 
tainly not the composer, must be held respoc- H 
sible. Fault finding is an unpleasant task, bet 
one oannotkeep silent when fine compositions an ' 
interpreted by an excellent orchestra in such t *' 
cold and meaningless manner. The programme - ■ 
included Bach’s orchestral suite in I) and 
Wagner’s overture to “ Tannhauser.” Mdme. ts 
Rose Hersee sang songs by Mozart and Am, 
and met with a very oordial reception. ’ 

The programme of last Saturday at the Crystal »i 
Palace was taken entirely from Wagner. The 
only satisfactory way of paying homage to the 
great oomposer would be by giving a perform- •= 
ance of one or more of his music-dramas. Ai 
this, however, could not be done at a Palaoe con¬ 
cert, Mr. Manns may be congratulated on having • • 
chosen an interesting and representative pro- 
gramme. The Funeral March from the ‘‘Getter- 
dammeruog,” the lovely “ Siegfried-ldyll,” tk 
overture to “Tannhauser,” and the introduction ' 
to the third act of “ Lohengrin ” were magnifi- 
oently rendered. The introduction to the third 
act of the “ Meistersinger ” lost some of its 
effect by the rapid rate at which it was taken; '"■! 
and Elisabeth’s Prayer, from “ Tannhauser," 
sung by Miss .Anna Williams, suffered from > 
similar cause. The Yorspiel and Liebestod 
from “ Tristan ” were not interpreted in a very .. 
impressive manner. An interesting feature of 
the programme was the performance of the ’ 

“ Oharlreitags-Zauber.” Tne musio is from the ■' 
third act of “ Parsifal.” By a mystic spell the lj d 
meadows glow with unwonted beauty on the' si 
mom of Good Friday. Parsifal, the guilelee 
fool, has recovered the holy spear, and meeli 
with Gurnemanz, by whom he is anointed and ...... 

hailed as the f uture King of the Grail. Some" 
of the music is extremely beautiful, but there - 
are passages incomprehensible apart from tbe 
stage. As the work, however, is not likely to an 
be performed in England, musicians probably 3 
received thankfully the small portion offered by :i j i 
Mr. Manns. The programme included the Bide 5 ,^ 
of the Walkyries from “ Die Walkiire ” and the 
Kaiser-Marsch. The hall was completely filled, ‘‘ f 
and the concert was a great success. } 

Mr. Oscar Beringer gave his annual pisno- -Sj 
forte recital at tit. James’s Hail on Monday Ys 
afternoon, M&roh 5. The programme contained ^ 
several seldom-heard works. Of these, tbe most ■- 
important was Bach’s concerto in 0 for three 
pianos, with double quintett aooompaniment - 
for strings performed by the three pianists' ' ! 
Mr. Beringer, Mr. Franklin Taylor, and Mr. ; a 
Walter Bache; and so smooth and evenly -tfa 
balanced was the playing that it was im- s; 
possible to distinguish between the inter- 
prefers. The small orchestra of strings 4 ,'j 
conducted by Mr. A. Manns. Mr. Beringer* ^ 
rendering of Sohtunann’s fine sonata in F sharp ^ 
minor was an admirable one; we should, hot- ,;■* 
ever, have liked the opening movement end one ^ Y 
or two passages in the finale in slower time. ' 
The programme included Beethoven’s fantasia > a 
(op. 77) and solos by Chopin and Tausig. Mr. 

F. King was the vocalist, and sang with much 
taste “ Oh! tu bell astro ” from “ Tannhauser" , _ 
and songs by Mr. Beringer. : 

Herr Barth made his appearance at the last 
Monday Popular Ooncert, and met with a very -*: 
oordial reception. He gave Schumann's tuccato >, 
in 0 at an almost impossible rate ; in Schuberts .. 
impromptu, and Mendelssohn’s piece in E major i ; ._ 
from op. 7, the delioacy and neatness of Bs ^. 
playing were specially noticeable. For an escort ^ 
he cnose Chopin’s impromptu in F sharp major, . - 
but his resiling of it was somewhat cold. Re 
programme included Brahms’ new quintett lor -s 
strings, magnificently performed, and Mozarts t ; 
divertimento in E flat (op. 19) for violin, viol*, 
and violoncello, played by Messrs. Joaom®, 
Btraus, and FiatU. Miss E. Santlsy w»s tM 
vocalist. J. S. ShbMOCJ- , 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 17, 1883. 

No. 567, New Series. 

Tu Hmtob cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
»anuseript. 


fi ii particularly requested that all business 
letter i reyarding the supply qf the paper, 
fe., may he addressed to the Pubushbb, 
mi not to Iks Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

Life qf Sir William Rowan Hamilton. 
Including Selections from hie Poems, Cor¬ 
respondence, and Miscellaneous Writings. 
By Robert Perceval Graves. Vol. I. (Dub¬ 
lin University Press.) 

(First Notice.) 

This biography of a great philosopher is not 
less full of personal and literary than of 
scientific interest. In its universality, com¬ 
bined with its depth, Sir William Rowan 
Hamilton’s genius had few rivals since the 
days of Leibnitz j and his character was 
sc less original and many-sided. His bio¬ 
grapher is one familiar with him from the 
arly days of each, and was selected by him as 
his literary executor. He has written like a 
nan full of his subject and forgetful of him- 
self; and the result is a volume appreciative, 
unaffected, and in eotirely good taste. It is 
n faithful a delineation of a great intellect 
and a noble character that a thoughtful reader 
will seem to himself rather to recognise one 
whom he had known of old than to make 
acquaintance with him for the first time. 

Sir W. R. Hamilton was born in Dublin on 
August 3, 1805. His family had been at the 
lent for several generations settled in Ireland 
y-es long ago as the reign of James I., accord¬ 
ing to the statement of Sir William to his 
biographer. He boasted that Ireland was his 
uatire land when returning thanks at Oxford 
: m behalf of the Royal Irish Academy, and 
though in a manner full of love for 
England also, the expression, “ I have spoken 
of Ireland as my country, and have called 
myself a stranger.” 

Hamilton’s father, his uncle, and a near 
iuurnan always called by him “ Cousin 
■Arthur ” were all of them men of remarkable 
tsleata and upright characters, and had one 
•ad all set their hearts on eliciting the re- 
mukable powers they discerned in the boy. 
Hu father was a solicitor, described after his 
death by a friend as “ a wonder for his pro¬ 
fessional laboriousness and his chivalry of 
spirit.” He died when Hamilton was about 
fourteen, the boy’s mother having been taken 
,w y two years earlier. Hamilton was edu- 
e»ted by his uncle, James Hamilton, curate at 
'"■a, where he kept a school. This able and 
worthy, man had won high honours in his 
university course, mastered several Oriental 
languages, and brought up ten children with 
toe aid of his curacy and a parish worth but 
il40 per annum. He died at seventy years 
°lfge, his illustrious nephew having vainly 
striven to procure his promotion. When he 
wm eight years old, his aunt writes of that 
nephew as “ translating Homer and Virgil, 
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and quite master of the Hebrew.” Mr. 
Graves sums up his earlier acquirements 
thus:— 

“ He was at three years of age a superior reader 
of English, and considerably advanced in arith¬ 
metic ; at four, a good geographer; at five, able 
to read and translate Latin. Greek, and Hebrew, 
and loving to recite Dryden, Collins, Miltou, 
and Homer; at eight he has added Italian and 
Frenob, and gives vent to his feelings in ex¬ 
temporised Latin; and before he is ten he is a 
student of Arabio and Sanskrit. And all this 
knowledge seems to have been acquired, not, 
indeed, without diligence, but with perfect 
ease.” 

This persistent strength of brain remained to 
the end, not less than its extraordinary quality. 
At the age of fourteen he wrote a letter in 
Persian to the Persian ambassador, who was 
then in Dublin. The strain is sufficiently 
Oriental: “ As the heart of the worshipper is 
turned toward the altar of his sacred vision, 
and as the sunflower to the rays of the sun, 
so to thy polished radiance turns, expanding 
itself, the yet unblossomed rosebud of my 
mind.” Soon afterwards, he acquired several 
other languages, Eastern as well as Western. 
This combination of an extraordinary talent 
for languages with a yet higher genius for 
science is rare. He had, however, in¬ 
stinctively turned his linguistic studies as far 
as he could into a science, composing, as his 
studies advanced, grammars of several, for 
the purpose of methodising his knowledge. 
Original thought seems to have been to him 
always easier than mere attention. Thus, at 
twenty years of age, he writes : 

“ Several of his [Newton’s] demonstrations I 
simplified a good deal. ... I made it a rule, 
after reading the enunciation of each propo¬ 
sition, to solve it for myself—a plan which I 
have always found highly favourable to the 
exercise of invention.” 

Homer, in his “ Hymn to Mercury,” makes 
the Infant, when but a day old, meet a tor¬ 
toise, kill him, change his shell into a musical 
instrument, and sing on it a chaunt of matters 
respecting which memory could have taught 
him little, including the Wars of the Gods and 
Titans, and the loves of Jupiter and Maia, 
the Babe’s mother. There is an order of 
genius to which knowledge acquired seems 
thus ever as knowledge elicited. 

Hamilton’s early friends were not forgetful 
of his spiritual culture. When the boy was 
but fourteen years old, his father wrote to him 
an “earnest appeal to make the Christian 
religion and the Word of God the foundation 
of his principles, of his studies, and of his 
conduct” (p. 56). At seventeen the boy 
writes to another monitor: 

“ I quite agree with you in the importance of 
humility, and accept what you say as a gentle 
reproof. ... I fear I may have appeared 
arrogant while unbosoming my secret thoughts 
and wishes and those aspirings in which I 
scarcely ever dare permit myself to indulge, 
much less reveal them.” 

Nine years later he expressed himself thus: 

“It ought not, I think, to be the great endeavour 
of a man to attain to any one outward end, but 
to tend for ever towards perfection—towards the 
improvement of his own being, and develop¬ 
ment of his own faculties, in an indefinite pro¬ 
gress ; and, having this view, I am constrained 
to oonclude that the only plan of conduct which 


one ought to form to one’s self, as irrevocably 
decreed, and not to be altered by circumstances, 
is the plan of obedience to oonscienoe.” 

At the University of Dublin, Hamilton 
carried all before him both in classics and 
science. Two years before he had entered it 
we find him solving a mathematical problem 
which had baffled the skill of one of its best 
mathematicians, and next year prophesying 
the future development of algebra, to which 
he was himself destined to contribute an 
important work —Algebra as the Science of 
Pure Time. During this year he wrote an 
“Imaginary Conversation between Pappus 
and Euclid, in the Meads of Asphodel,” 
contemplating, as from a height, the book 
of the great Alexandrian geometrician, and 
analysing the principles on which he had 
selected the order of his theorems and de¬ 
monstrations. This short tract seems an 
anticipation of that instinct which subse¬ 
quently made him attach even more importance 
to the methods than to the results of scientific 
thought. In his nineteenth year he entered 
upon that labour which occupied largely his 
next few years, three of which belonged to 
his undergraduate course—viz., his Theory 
of Systems of Rays, a work completed by 
three Supplements, the last of which be had 
copied ten times before he had perfected it. 
It was greeted with high applause; and Airy 
declared, at a later date, that it had made “ a 
new science of mathematical optics.” Mr. 
Graves has printed a paper (pp. 228-31) in 
which the author himself set forth the sub¬ 
stance of this essay in popular language. 

In his twenty-first year, Hamilton was 
unanimously elected Professor of Astronomy. 
His friendship with Dr. Brinckley, who had 
exchanged that professorship for a bishopric, 
rendered the appointment the more accept¬ 
able to him, though he had not sought it; 
and he took up his abode in the Observatory 
of Dunsink. As professor, it thus became 
his singular duty, while himself an under¬ 
graduate, to examine graduates. On his 
appointment he wrote a deeply interesting 
letter to his sister Eliza, a woman of high 
poetic ability, one passage qf which proves 
that he did not share certain alarms which 
have troubled some recent scientists—" We 
shall see that the universe contains within 
itself the elements of its own stability, the 
provision for its own renovation.’V^pparently, 
he did not see any danger of light, heat, and 
the sidereal motions wearing themselves out. 
But for his unwearied industry, little time 
would now have remained to Hamilton for 
original work. He had to prepare his lectures; 
he carried on a vast scientific correspondence, 
the publication of which is earnestly to be 
desired; he answered the letters and read 
the MSS. of nearly all those who addressed 
him—“ trisectors of the angle, squarers of 
the circle, discoverers of the longitude at 
sea, Ac., Ac.” (p. 289); and to almost all 
he “returned answers marked by courtesy, 
helpfulness, and patience.” One. cannot but 
regret that so much precious time was thus 
lost. He had also two pupils, the sons of 
Lord Anglesey, then Lord-Lieutenant; and, 
subsequently, for more than two years, Lord 
Adare, afterwards Earl of Dunraven, whose 
sympathy and friendship were a great addition 
to his happiness, whose love of science was 
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but part of his ardent devotion to truth in 
all its forms, and whose death was a serious 
loss to the cause of Irish archaeology. In 
his twenty-third year he presented to the 
Royal Irish Academy his treatise on Con¬ 
jugate Functions. In his twenty-sixth, we 
find what apparently was an anticipation of 
his chief work, the disoovery of “ Quater¬ 
nions.” In a letter to Herschel, after a refer¬ 
ence to the differential calculus, he proceeds 
thus:— 

“ It seemed to me that the series at which I 
arrived, and the connexions which it suggested 
between analytio symbols of ohange, were likely 
at some future time to assist in constructing a 
calculus of a more general kind. But, if that 
shall ever be, the pleasure and fame of the con¬ 
struction are likely to be reserved for someone 
more industrious, at least more steady, than 1 
am ” (p. 482). 

Soon afterwards, he thus expresses his ever- 
increasing devotion to mathematics in its 
most abstract forms:— 

‘ The geometry answered very well my expecta¬ 
tion of its supplying me with subjects for 
mathematical meditation without requiring me 
to read or write; a comfort in the prospect of 
which I had long ago treasured it up as a 
resource against the time of my being blind, ii 
ever that time should arrive " (p. 526). 

The latest of Hamilton's scientific achieve¬ 
ments recorded in this volume is the discovery 
of Conical Refraction—a discovery, like that 
of the planet Neptune, the result of purely 
a priori speculation—a scientific prophecy. 
That discovery is described in a letter to 
Herschel:— 

“ I was led to expect that, under certain cir¬ 
cumstances, easily deduoed and assigned by me 
from these geometrical properties, a single 
incident, an unpolarised ray, would undergo, not 
double, but oonioal refraction ” (p. 627). 

Hamilton’s friend. Prof. Lloyd, verified the 
prediction by experiment. Mr. Graves re¬ 
marks of Prof. Lloyd:—“He was more 
than a mere verifier; he took note of a 
phenomenon that had not been predicted, 
and ascertained the law to which it con¬ 
formed" (p. 635). Without Hamilton’s 
knowledge, Prof. MacCullagh had at an earlier 
period demonstrated certain geometrical prin¬ 
ciples from which the same conclusion might 
have been deduced as Hamilton arrived at by 
an algebraical method. He had not, how¬ 
ever, followed up the subject in time, and 
thus missed the discovery. 

The chief charm of this book is that im¬ 
parted to it by Hamilton’s personal character. 
Mr. Graves, whose aptitude for biography 
is by nothing more evinced than by his skill 
in the delineation of character, as in the 
sketches of Lady Campbell and Mrs. Hemans, 
the poetess (pp. 359 and 604), is always happy 
in his descriptions of his friend 

“I have called him profoundly modest; . . . 
but with that modesty was joined a self-respect 
as genuine, a sense of his own individuality 
and of.his duty to maintain it in the possession 
of all its inherent prerogatives; and so also it 
is true that, while he was perfectly natural, and 
wady impulsively to join in innocent freaks or 
oapnces, he was also habitually formal with a 
formality which sprang from his deep value for 
law. In all things he loved order, and co- 
ordination, and subordination, and symmetry, 
and completeness; and this love pervaded all 
his mathematical work” (pp. 452, 453). 


Of the reverence which so strikingly charac¬ 
terised Hamilton he thus speaks:— 

“This was sometimes misconstrued as if it were 
an affected humility, because it was not unfre- 
quently manifested towards persons of mediocre 
intellect or character not worthy of such regard; 
but the personal humility was deeply sincere, 
as was also the respect for his kind, extending 
to the youngest child or the beggar on the 
road.” 

The humility here remarked on is illustrated 
by such expressions as “ I never think myself 
qualified to judge of any book after reading it 
but once,” and no less by the absence of 
sensitiveness with which Hamilton received 
a good deal of sharp verbal criticism on some 
of his earlier poetry. Mr. Graves remarks 
also— 

“ He was a delightful companion, combining 
the openness and readiness to enjoy of a boy 
with the power of reasoning and the full stores 
of knowledge of a vigorous and thoroughly 
cultured man; while he never sought to mono¬ 
polise the conversation ” (p. 210). 

But he is not blind to defects:— 

“ It is to be admitted that the perpetual con¬ 
sciousness of the working of bis great brain, of 
the large compass embraced by his thoughts, 
of the depth and permanence of bis feelings, 
did in him become an over-weight, and made 
the presence of self unduly felt by him, and 
self-contemplation too habitual. This self-con¬ 
sciousness was in him most remarkably free 
from selfishness.” 

He illustrates also his friend’s truthfulness, 
and his courage, moral and physical, whether 
shown in giving battle to a stormy disputant 
or in taming a horse. I well remember Hamil¬ 
ton’s telling me how on one occasion, when he 
found his horse “ Comet ’’ bent on running 
awav, he gave up the contest, resumed his 
mathematical meditation where it had been 
brokeD off, and had solved the problem just 
as the horse stopped at his gate. Mr. Graves’ 
statement that Hamilton used to rise from 
his bed at any hour of the night to resume 
his studies is confirmed by the diaries which 
show the immensity of his scientific reading. 

Atjbrky de Verb. 


Italian Byways. By J. A. Symonds. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 

Mr. Symonds’ pleasant volume has a unity 
of purpose not often to be found in scattered 
essays. It is a handbook for the cultivated 
traveller in Italy; and indicates to him a 
frame of mind by which he may make his 
Italian ramblings most profitable. It is full 
of suggestions how aesthetic and intellectual 
impressions may be garnered by lending one¬ 
self to passing moods, intensifying their 
pictorial effects, and allowing the silent work 
of fancy to have its full imaginative force. 
Travelling is an art to be learned like any 
other, and rudiments are always painful. In 
Italian travel this is especially the case. 
“ Why is it,” asks Mr. Symonds, “ that 
Italian beauty does not leave the spirit so 
untroubled as an Alpine scene ? ” Perhaps 
because the impressions of an Italian land¬ 
scape never appeal simply to the sense of 
grandeur and sublimity to which the Teutonic 
mind most readily responds. The elements 
are diverse and are unfamiliar; they suggest a 


different view of life, a different conception 
of man’s activity, a different past to that 
which we recognise as our own. 

A traveller begins by verifying his guide¬ 
book, and is ashamed of the process. He 
hides it in his pocket, and tries to escape 
detection by consulting it only in dark 
corners. He substitutes for the unpreten¬ 
tious “Murray” or “Baedeker” a library 
of volumes of “ Walks ” or “ Sketches,” and 
finds on any particular expedition that he ii . 
wandering into the region traversed in a dif¬ 
ferent volume from that which he has brought 
with him. He explores miles of pictore- 
galleries and acres of churches till his head is 
dazed and his body is weary. He is conscious - 
that the process of instruction is laborious; .. 
but he takes his short tour as he would take 
a course of mineral waters, and hopes to feel .. 
the benefit when he has returned home. It 
is a sad sight to see the instructive traveller. 
and we can only hope that he may in time 
emerge to better things and learn how to 
enjoy himself. 

Yet a certain amount of familiarity is neces- 7 
sary before the period of abandonment to 7 
enjoyment can begin. The note of Mr. 
Symonds’ volume is found in the following 7 
remarks:— 

“Picture and sculpture galleries aoouatomni 
to the separation of art from life. Our methods :j 
of studying art, making a beginning of art- 
study while travelling, tend to perpetuate the 
separation. It is only on refleotion, after long ~ 
experience, that we come to peroeive that the 
most fruitful moments in our art-eduoation - 
have been casual and unsought, in quaint nooks i 
and unexpected places, where nature, art, and - 
life are happily blent." 

Following this principle, Mr. Symond8 gives - 
us in the present volume a series of records of ’' 
his own impressions. He wanders at will, 
with a sense of mastery over his surroundings. r 
He moves freely in the Italian atmosphere, 
and alternately makes himself its interpreter -u 
or weaves it into accordance with his own 
passing fancies. He does not care for in - ' 
struction; of that he has had enough. 2* - 
will only accept knowledge when it come* to o 
him wearing the garb of beauty. His attitode 
is one of ready receptivity with a mind ahesdr 
prepared by familiarity and long experience. 
He shows us the ideal state of the Italian . 
traveller. '' 

It would be too much to promise that 
familiarity would do the same for everyone. <: 
There is the ingrained pedant whom nothing - 
can help, and whom increased experience only 
hardens in evil ways. We met in an Italian <; 
byway a German, who spent his holiday* 
every year in rambling through Italy, mostly 
on foot. Eager to obtain some knowledge, ;] 
we questioned him about a place that he had * 
visited the day before. He put his hand to 
his coat-pocket, and then exclaimed with 
sadness, “ Ah, I have left my note-book that . 
I had yesterday with my baggage at the - 
station.” There was nothing more to be - 

said. , ij 

To such a one Mr. Symonds’ book would 
not seem helpful. It is addressed to the 
aesthetic traveller, and its chief value lie* 10 
the suggestion of a method. To one who ha* 
traversed the same ground as Mr. Synaotids. 
the book is a delightful means of compel 111 ? 
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■ v notes with & sympathetic friend, Mid quicken¬ 
ing past impressions by contact with another 
. ami. We have called Mr. Symonds an 
aesthetic traveller; and perhaps his book would 
hare reached a higher standard if he had been 
content always to remain so. But he is largely 
a sentimental traveller. He does not care to 
separate those of his impressions which have 
their seat in the universal perception of beauty 
from those which are the results of changing 
moods and chance associations. When he 
describes a storm at La Spezzia, or the look 
of Monte Oliveto, or the magnificent panorama 
seen from Montepulciano, all bis readers are 
with him. When he finds the spirit of a 
place written in the lineaments of a lounging 
feasant, and reads him into an embodiment 
oi the scene, we are interested at this con¬ 
scious revival of the mythopoeic faculty. 
But it is not worth while to cherish all pass¬ 
ing impressions, or to exhibit all the way¬ 
wardness of the mind. Mr. Symonds makes 

* no attempts to eliminate the purely personal 
clement. At times he is practical, and talks 

" ol carriages, luggage, and his bills of fare 
; like the ordinary traveller. At times he is 
interested in pictures, and revels in Tintoretto. 

- At times pictures are a weariness to the 
flesh, and he is glad to escape from the quiet 
iacdoutot of Monte Oliveto, with its frescoes 

* 'bySodoma and Signorelli, into the clear air 

of the copse outside. Sometimes nature 
3 jf' interests him, and sometimes man. When he 
has visited a place before, or is not interested 
£".i® its past, be is content to draw from it 
t „ r; «on8 chance impression. When a place is 
'■ X ? mw to him, or when it has historic interest 
in his eyes, as in his visit to Urbino, he 
. nbandons his aesthetic nonchalance and be- 
comes as instructive as the ordinary guide- 
book. This is the natural result of a series 
11 ■ of papers written and published at different 
•li 1 - times; but it tends to impair the value of 
1![ c the book as a guide to the aesthetic traveller. 
i: ‘ These records of Italian travel are not, how¬ 
's ever, all that the book contains. Its main 
: : : object is sufficiently explained by its title. It 
' : shorts its readers to leave the beaten tracks 
:: if they would really learn to know the charm 
f-' °f Italy. In its great towns the associations 
the past are overpowering; and large hotels, 

' filled with people of every nation, form a 
barrier between the traveller and those slight 
•motions which stir him most powerfully. 

;■ In Italian byways he is more free, more 
susceptible to impressions which the absence 
*: of preparation and expectation make more 
r-' powerful when they come. So, too, it is 
"th Italian literature and Italian history; 

/ episodes are always fruitful. In an 
1- ytiele on Folgore di San Gemignano, Mr. 

; i- Symonds recalls a picture of Italian chivalry 
■/ »b once suggests the striking difference 
between Italian and Teuton io usage. The 
'toy of Lorenzino dei Medici, whom Mr. 
Symonds styles “a cinque cento Brutus,” 
wMtrates the aimlessness of the Italian mind. 

: m Italian could conceive nobly a detached 
crploit, and could work it out with elaborate 
precision. But the delight in the action 
■ 'keif so absorbed him that he was forgetful 
of its results. Lorenzino slew a tyrant by a 
course of deeply premeditated treachery, and 
;' uen fled hastily from Florence, leaving no 
one to reap any benefits from biB deed. 


The most important criticism, however, 
which Mr. Symonds’ volume contains is 
the last pages of his paper on “ Vittoria 
Accoramboni.” He tells the dark story of 
crime by the help of a recent Italian mono¬ 
graph, and then turns to consider Webster’i 
drama in relation to the facts. He says:— 

“The Italians were depraved, but spiritually 
feeble. The English playwright, when he 
brought them on the stage, arrayed with intel 
lectual power and gleaming with the lurid 
splendour of a Northern fancy, made them ten- 
fold darker and more terrible. To the subtlety 
and vices of the South he added the melancholy 
meditation and sinister insanity of his own 
climate. To the Italian text has been added 
the Teutonic commentary, and both are fused 
by a dramatic genius into one living whole. . 
Webster’s Italian tragedies are consequently 
true, not so much to the actual conditions of 
Italy , as to the moral impression made by those 
conditions on a Northern imagination.” 

In these remarks Mr. Symonds goes 
farther than a mere criticism on Webster, 
He lays his finger on the fundamental diffi¬ 
culty of dealing fairly with all subjects con¬ 
nected with Italy in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. It is a hard matter to apprehend 
the Italian standard of conduct, and to recon¬ 
cile the contradictions which meet us at every 
turn. The wealth of artistic productions, the 
serenity of soul and strength of character 
displayed by great Italians, form a strange 
contrast to the prevailing recklessness, the 
utter want of moral principle, the entire levity 
of mind. In the midst of alternate feelings 
of admiration and horror, it is almost impos 
sible to understand. Italian history may 
be represented either in its favourable 
or its unfavourable aspect. An attempt to 
deal with it fairly tends to produce only an 
unmeaning phantasmagoria. The Teuton 


might be violent and brutal; but amid his 
brutality there was a rudimentary sense of 
morality and some deference to decency. 
The Italian was always refined and self- 
restrained in liis worst moments, but was 
devoid of all elements of conscience. The 
sense of sin never haunted him; he bad no 
aspirations beyond himself. We have to 
grasp his life as a whole before we can pass 
judgment on his separate acts. 

M. Cheightok. 


The Wentworth Papers, 1705-39. Selected 
from the Correspondence of Thomas Went¬ 
worth, Lord Raby, created in 1711 Earl of 
Strafford. Edited by J. J. Cartwright. 
(Wyman.) 

The Wentworths had a keen eye for their 
own advancement, and did not shrink from a 
change of politics when it seemed to promise 
an improvement in position. The father of 
Lord Raby was numbered among the chief 
favourites of James II., and contrived to 
obtain places in the royal household for his 
sou and wife, as well as a gift of £3,000 for 
his daughter when she married “an Irish 
Papist.” But his affection for his exiled 
master was not strong enough to prevent him 
from purchasing a commission for his son in 
William’s army in the month after the Prince 
of Orange landed at Brixham. So long as 
the fortunes of Marlborough and Godolphin 
were in the ascendant, Lord Raby was their 


faithful follower, and pressed upon “ my lord 
Duke ” the wish to he “ either Commissioner 
of Trade or Earl of Strafford.” When they 
were dismissed from their plaees, he continued 
to serve their successors in office, and it was 
from the Tories that he obtained the long- 
coveted rise in the peerage. Early in 1709 
Lord Raby was applying to Lord Godolphin 
for a vacant post; by the close of the follow¬ 
ing year he was hesitating with which aide to 
trust his fortunes; and a short time after¬ 
wards the correspondent who was best 
acquainted with his wishes was expressing 
her pleasure at Walpole’s committal to the 
Tower. If he could not form an accurate 
judgment on current politics, the blame could 
not justly be charged to his correspondents. 
The events and rumours of the day were 
communicated to him with as much fullness 
of detail and liveliness of expression as Horace 
Walpole transmitted the gossip of a genera¬ 
tion or two later. The present volnme is but 
a selection from the hundred volumes ofletters 
to Lord Strafford which are preserved among 
the MSS. of the British Museum; and Mr. 
Cartwright is cruel enough to tantalise us 
with the statement that a second volume of 
extracts will be published, but not until after 
the lapse of another century or two. We 
hope that the prayers of his critics may induce 
him to reconsider his decision. Sufficient 
time has elapsed since the Augustan age of 
Queen Anne to invest even the details of its 
every-day life with especial interest, the 
proof of which, if he needs any, may be 
found in the fact that the charm of this 
volume lies in its social and domestio par¬ 
ticulars rather than in the political incidents. 
The time has arrived for a second volume, 
and the editor is found. It would be worse 
than a crime if this series of extracts remained 
without a companion. 

By far the most entertaining of Lord 
Strafford’s correspondents were found within 
his own family; and, if his mother’s letters 
do not carry away the palm for amusement, 
they are beaten only by those of a younger 
dame. The mother lived for the greater part 
of her widowed life at Twit’nam, endeavouring 
to sustain the credit of her family on the 
modest allowance of £200 a-year; and, as she 
had many friends in high life, and was, more¬ 
over, sometimes “ weedled ” by an impecuni¬ 
ous son out of a pound or two, she was 
obliged more than once to upset the equanimity 
of her eldest sou by anticipating her income. 
The evidences of her need of money occur in 
almost every letter. She was left with “ but 
one tea-pott.... the little blew and white 
one.” The “ bedstids being old and craysy ” 
broke in pieces just as the daughter Btepped 
into bed. Coals were above fifty shillings a 
chaldron, and coffee more than ten shillings a 
pound; the price of the coffee forcing the 
poor lady to the conclusion that she must 
oease to drink it. In one year, to add to her 
troubles, the brewer of her absent son 
sent “ such Bitter Bear that none can drink 
it.” Though she did once report that 
there is twoe strang fishis taken up and 
fower sons was seen by severell and a flaimiog 
soard ” (the extract will suffice to show the 
spelling of the fine ladies of the age, and the 
difficulties which Mr. Cartwright has been 
forced to surmount in deciphering the char- 
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Mters mentioned in the letters) she neither 
abounded in credulity nor lacked good 
sense. Her chief difficulty—and, it must be 
added, her chief amusement—lay in finding 
suitable matches for her family. For her 
daughter Betty she was especially concerned. 
The poor girl lived, as did most of her rival 
beauties, in terror of the small-pox; and the 
sympathetic mother feared that she would 
be pepered with them, should she get them, 
and then her market would be spoyled as 
mater Skynner ses.” Col. Selwyn was her 
admirer; and the Wentworth family thought, 
with some display of civility on the part of 
the head of their house, he might be fixed to 
Betty for ever. But for some reason or other 
—possibly because, as Mrs. Masham sur¬ 
mised, “his friends would think her for¬ 
tune too little for him”—the match went 
off, and Betty beoame, eleven years later, 
the wife of a Cornish peer. The marriage of 
the Lord Strafford of the future was a still 
more difficult problem to solve. Scarcely a 
letter crossed to the Continent which did not 
contain a reference to some lady whose fortunes 
were sufficiently great to qualify her as a 
match; but, with all these allusions to heiresses 
of the present or the future, the beauty who 
was destined to become the Countess of Straf¬ 
ford escaped the notice of her anxious mother- 
in-law. Even when the “ most convenyent 
hous ” at Twit’nam for her son’s residence waB 
mentioned as purchaseable at the price of five 
thousand pounds, there is a suggestion “ that 
one or twoe may be bated if you will take 
a daughter ” of the proprietor. What Lord 
Strafford desired most to know was the scandal 
of the age, and his wife took care that he 
should not have any cause of complaint at 
the deficiency of the supply. Anything 
which could possibly reflect on the reputation 
of a fair member of the Court was sent to 
him before it was whispered in the ante-rooms 
of the palace. All the verses—“ ballets,” the 
devoted wife calls them—on the political per¬ 
sonages of the age were sought for from east 
and west. One on the Lord Treasurer (Harley) 
and Mrs. Oglethorpe was the subject of a 
search for a whole day, and then the post was 
obliged to leave without its company. One 
of tiie characters on whom Lady Strafford 
played was Mrs. Robinson, the wife of the 
bishop who went as joint-plenipotentiary to 
negotiate the Treaty of Utrecht. Thebishopess 
was delighted at her husband’s appointment, 
but somewhat concerned at the future of 
“those things call’d pages;” and her ulti¬ 
mate decision was that “ when they have don 
with them she’ll make them all parsons.” 
Lady Strafford went to see the “Prution 
envoy’s lady,” and described her as hand¬ 
some, though her face brought to mind the 
sign in the Strand “ where they sell Babys,” 
the word of the day for dolls. The Spanish 
ambassador, on the other hand, was the 
“strangest dirty creature. I sor him play 
at Basset with the Queen, and his hands were 
the dirtiest things I ever sor”—a sentence 
which will remind many of us of Charles 
Lamb’s jest on Martin Burney, “If dirt were 
trumps, what a hand you would have.” 
Piquant as is nearly every page of this volume, 
it is in the letters of Lady Strafford that the 
shrewdest judgments of character and the 
most diverting incidents are to be found. 


When poor Peter Wentworth could tear 
himself away from the consideration of the 
places whioh he did not obtain, he found his 
solace in the discussion of politics. You can 
learn from his letters of the rumours which 
agitated both parties in the State when the 
suns of Godolphin and Marlborough were 
declining in the west. You can attend with 
him the debates in both Houses, for whenever 
admission could be obtained he was present, 
and if an entrance was denied he procured the 
particulars of the discussion from a friend. 
This hapless brother, whose chief infirmity 
lay in a love for liquor, which he could not 
carry off so readily as my Lord Bolingbroke, 
was in 1731 desirous of being elected member 
for the borough of Aldborough; but his 
dream of parliamentary eminence, like the 
many other schemes which he weaved in 
fancy, came to an unfortunate end. In 
pecuniary matters he was not often deceived; 
but once—the anecdote shows how little the 
humours of street-vendors of newspapers have 
altered since 1709—he writes to his brother: 
“This day seven Lord Haversham made a 
speech and last friday they cry’d it about the 
streets and I was bit with it for I bought it 
to send you and when I read I found ’twas 
what he had spoke last year.” No other 
member of the family seems to have had any 
taste for book-lore, but Peter evidently 
thought that the head of the Wentworth 
house should show a proper encouragement to 
literature. In his brother’s name he sub¬ 
scribed for a supplement to Dugdale’s 
Baronage, and to his brother he often sent 
copies of the Tatler, with explanations of 
the allusions. He recommends a perusal of 
Lord Clarendon’s History, and, like Sir Roger 
de Coverley, was muoh impressed with the 
lessons to be gained from reading the familiar 
Chronicles of Sir Richard Baker. Several 
of the literary men of the age are men¬ 
tioned in such a manner as to show that 
Peter Wentworth was acquainted with them. 
When a “ new distemper" raged in London, 
he remarks—and the expression will no doubt 
be duly snatched up by the experts who are 
engaged in the new Dictionary—that it was 
“ call’d by Dr. Swift a feavouret.” There are 
numerous references to this pre-eminent 
pamphleteer throughout the volume; and 
under the date of 1725 two very striking 
letters from the Duke of Bedford are inserted 
showing the supremacy which Pope had 
acquired with the great. At the height of 
the parliamentary conflict in the last days of 
Queen Anne, several news-letters, some of 
which were written by Boyer at the rate of 
a guinea a-month, were sent to Lord Strafford ; 
but their contents, compared with those 
penned by his relations, are as dull as dish¬ 
water. 

Thanks to the Wentworths who stopped 
at home in London, this selection from 
their letters to the ambassador whom they 
either loved or thought it their interest 
to propitiate may, without exaggeration, be 
called one of the most amusing volumes in 
our language. It bears every trace of careful 
editing. If the parliamentary return can be 
trusted, Thomas Pitt did not sit for Salisbury 
and Samuel Py tta did not represent Worcester¬ 
shire at the time referred to in the note on 
p. 76. On the other hand, George Pitt 


was one of the members for Wareham at that 
date. When Mr. Cartwright was penning the 
note at p. 279 on the painting by Jerri', 
he forgot the mention of the same picture in 
the letter of November 27, 1711. Is not the 
Arnold noticed on p. 465 as the author o( 
the True Briton the writer called William 
Arnall who was patronised by Sir Robert 
Walpole ? W. P. Courts it. 


The Ultimatum of Pestimum: an Ethical 

Study. By James William Barlow. (Kegan 

Paul, Trench & Co.) 

To be, or not to be; is life worth living, or 
would the extinction of the human race be 
preferable?—that is the principal question 
raised by our author. The answer differs 
according as we take account of the present 
life, or “ transcendental life hereafter,” or the 
prospect of an improved world in a future ace. 
Upon the first and third counts Mr. Barlow 
decides in favour of Pessimism, or rather 
“ Malism,” the preponderance of evil over 
good; only the hope of a hereafter can 
reconcile us to continuing life here. 

The enquiry is introduced by some rerr 
interesting reflections upon the measurement 
of happiness. Attention is called to the want 
of a “ eudemonistic unit,” and to the difficulty 
of estimating oue of the dimensions of pleasure, 
“ subjective time.” 

“ Contrast the estimates a man would maknot 
the duration of two sundial hours—the tin! 
spent at an absorbingly interesting piece of 
work; the second, locked up in a dark cell, with 
a bad toothaohe.” 

As to the comparison of pleasures which 
differ not merely in degree but it order, it ii 
admitted that “ a very weak intellectual 
pleasure might be quite insignificant in com¬ 
parison of an intense pleasure of sense." let 
difficulty is presented by the following case:— 
“ A man sees a dear friend drowning. He can 
save him by throwing a rope. Suddenly i 
whole mountain of tarts rises before him. They 
are to be his on condition of withholding the 
rope. . . . Magnify the mountain ana the 
capacity of tart-enjoyment as you please, the 
man must yet throw the rope.” 

We should exceed our limits if we attempt*! 
to estimate the precise weight of these con¬ 
siderations, whioh certainly, unlike the objec¬ 
tions commonly urged against Hedonism, are 
neither trite nor trivial. Whatever weight i? 
attached to them must be taken from the 
subsequent reasoning, which rests upon an 
estimate of happiness. 

To prove the worthlessness of earth wi'ho'Jt 
the prospect of heaven, Mr. Barlow calls in 
the German Pessimists. His own argument.' 
have suffered by the connexion. The sterling 
coin is depreciated to the level ofthe b«e 
metal with whioh it is inseparably miaW' 
Much of the reasoning would have no cur¬ 
rency outside the schools of the Pessimists. 
That Hartmann has recourse to transcendental 
assumptions—a subject laboured by *“■ 
Barlow through several pages—is no argu¬ 
ment to the man who, with Mr. Sully, regards 
Hartmann’s method as “ essentially unscien¬ 
tific, inexact, superficial, and strongly 
suggestive of a pre-existing unreasoned con¬ 
viction.” The advocate, instead of arguing 
his case, employs himself in making bn 
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mh less ridiculous. He follows the devious 
r '~ tract of the pessimistic metaphysios on to 
“ the ultimatum ” of absurdity, the “poul- 

• tice-theory of the universe,” according to 
which “ it is our duty to remain in 

'• life ourselves, and to continue the human 
species, in order, by our suffering, to 
alleviate the Divine misery.” While 
the champion of Pessimism is thus chasing 
his ally through the desert, he leaves exposed 
the positions which it most concerned 
him to defend. He says, “Culture and 
happiness are antagonistic. For one desire 
satisfied, as culture is developed, a dozen new 
ones, before undreamed of, start into crowing 
. life.” But surely it is a matter of common 
experience—the maxim of the Duke of Wel- 
■ lington, if we remember rightly—that a sense 
of progress is an ingredient of happiness. The 
? judgment of common-sense is methodised by 
1; hit. Sully in his profound essay upon Pessim¬ 
ism. But we look in vain in Mr. Barlow’s pages 
■ for a considered reply to the objections of 
, philosophy and common-sense. On one point 
- only does he join issue with Mr. Sully; un- 
happily, as it seems to us, while he insists 
I, - that—for the thoughtful at least—the joy of 
r .-j life ia poisoned by its brevity. Let us take 
•v : an example which lies close to hand. The 
re *d«’s keen enjoyment of Mr. Barlow’s 
arguments will not be destroyed by the fore¬ 
knowledge that this feast of reason is neces¬ 
sarily brief, hardly exceeding the limit of 
s hundred pages. The example—like the 
proverbial eagle’s plume, perhaps—may serve 
against another pessimistic argument: that 
the pleasure of satisfied passion is ever over- 
balanced by the uneasiness of desire. It is 
not true of the liberal pursuits—the pleasures 
ti -i ^kto called pure. In studying this 
1 book the desire of knowledge, the continually 
®;L curiosity, is so blended with its satis- 
^ fiction, whether present or in immediate 
,0 ' ■' prospect, that the study is on the whole 
ton-! pleasurable. We do not here pronounce in 
fjjt firour of “Malism; ” but that the book is 

* ■' well worth reading. 

This favourable judgment is particularly 
, Z'J cpplieable to the first part and the last part of 
. • the book. The middle is too largely occupied 
"** tte unprofitable task of gifting the 
V „ brilliant rubbish of the pessimistic literature. 

! At length we re-enter the rich vein of original 
fjth tlwa 8 l1 somewhat disconnected thought. The 
', “hypothesis of a future life” need not be 
;i G proved in order to supply us with a motive; 
» “bare possibility” suffices. The bare 
possibility must be admitted by the most 
dogmatio Materialist. For, even if conscious- 
,, nw * alJ d identity depend upon a certain 
^ segregation and movement of particles, the 
dissolution of the material aggregate need 
not be the annihilation of the individual. 

•■ when we consider the immensity of time, 
if,,, immensity of space, and the innumer- 
i ability of the atoms, we may recognise a mathe- 
,J ' 1 j matical, although incalculable, probability 
that a preoisely similar material system, an 
■ aI? \ identical consciousness, will recur. Much 
i'", roore are the infinite possibilities of the un- 
> known to be admitted upon a more spiritual 
theory of mind—if behind the whizzing world 
in- of atoms there lies hid a Something of awful 
tf'-;, ayctery and power. 

^ F. Y. Edgewobth. 


NEW NOVELS. 

I Of Sigh Degree. By Charles Gibbon. In 

3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Only a Black Box. By Greville Phillimore. 

(Blackwood.) 

Miss Clieyne of JEssilmount. By James 

Grant. In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
The Modem Sagar. By Charles M. Clay. 

In 2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

Darkened at Noontide. By Mrs. George 

Elliott Kent. (Sonnenschein.) 

Tom Blinoket. By A. M. Shrimpton. (The 

Literary Union.) 

Mh. Gibbon's new story is not so powerful 
as The Golden Shaft, and there is in it no 
such striking character as Fiscal Musgrave. 
Of High Degree —the appropriateness of this 
title, by-the-way, is not quite apparent—is an 
excellent novel nevertheless, and is written in 
its author’s best style. Mr. Gibbon wisely 
concentrates his artistic efforts on a limited 
number of portraits. The reader is allowed 
to be interested in the fortunes of only four 
persons—Ruth Clark, Dahlia Whitecombe, 
Humphrey Dottridge, and Stephen Meredith ; 
for although a fifth, the scoundrel or adven¬ 
turer of the book, plays a very important 
part in the development of the plot, he only 
dodges out and in, much as Bob Sawyer 
and Ben Allen did in the combat between the 
rival editors, and never gets really into the 
heart of the story, or of anyone in it. 
Dottridge and Iiuth, as impersonating 
courage, steadfastness, and moral reserve 
power generally, are admirably drawn; and, as 
the foils to them, Dahlia and Meredith, with 
their imperfectly disciplined natures, are little, 
if at all, inferior. The incident on which the 
plot of Of High Degree hangs suggests “Auld 
Robin Gray” rather too readily. Some of 
the episodes, also, have a hurried coup de 
thedtre look. Dottridge recovers his health 
and his capacity for loving in a way which is 
not adequately explained; and the flight of 
Dahlia to Harwich, at the end of the third 
volume, seems forced, and serves no other end 
than to expose and defeat the designs of 
Lewis Rapier, who is a very accomplished 
rascal indeed. Mr. Gibbon's skill in springing 
surprises on his readers is shown to advantage 
in this work, though it is not allowed to 
run riot. The story of a shipwreck, and of 
the adventures which follow it, is told with 
quiet effectiveness. 

The plot of Only a Black Box is ordinary 
enough. But Colonel Drinkwater and Henry 
Raybrook, Mr. Phillimore’s typical “ soldier ” 
and “ priest,” are men of a kiud too rarely 
to be met with in novels, or, for that 
matter, in real life. They are the impersona¬ 
tions of honour, calm courage, and “ eternal 
and immutable morality,” as distinguished 
from Descartes’ morale par provision , with 
which most people have to be content all their 
lives. The Colonel lectures too often and too 
long; but his old-fashioned arm-chair and 
slippered learning is a treat, as genuine as it is 
rare in fiction. Alfred Eirne, who attains 
happiness through spraining his ankle, is rather 
a poor specimen of the present-day clergy¬ 
man. Marie Drinkwater is but a shadowy 
heroine; and the author is not particularly 
successful in narrating how she recovers her 


father and her hearing. Allan Macnab, a 
Scotoh doctor, with a good heart under a 
rough exterior, is better drawn than either. 
But to nickname him “ Aristides ” because 
he has a habit of using the word “just” is 
only school-boy fun, and, as Earne would 
say, not “ good form.” 

Mr. James Grant has written many worse 
novels than Miss Cheyne of Essilmount, and 
few better; and that is almost all that need 
be said of it by way of oritioism. It is, 
of coarse, all militaires and miseries. Bat 
Bevil Goring (in spite of his name), Tom 
Dalton, and Jerry Wilmot have some sense 
as well as soul; and Alison Cheyne’s mis¬ 
fortunes, although they include the death of 
her father, assault and robbery at Antwerp, 
dubious attentions from titled roughs, and a 
term of service as governess in a hideously 
vulgar English family, are soaroely so long 
drawn out as the agonies in which Mr. Grant 
usually plunges his heroines. Miss Cheyne’* 
father, with his Scotch pride, poverty, and 
obstinacy, is somewhat of a caricature; but 
Mr. Grant has taken unusual pains with 
his portraiture of Archie Aucnindoir, a 
retainer and character of the type—indeed, 
rather too obviously of the type—of Caleb 
Balderstone. Although the description of the 
Ashantee War which is introduced into Mitt 
Cheyne is suggestive of soissor* and paste, 
the book itself is sure to be read, and will 
be enjoyed by all save the hypercritical. 

In The Modern Hagar, Mr. Clay gives 
a continuation of Baby Rue. But it is 
an amorphous, unsatisfactory work. It is 
styled a “drama;” but the next time the 
author contemplates produoiog anything of 
the kind, he should consult some stage- 
manager, or, at least, some scene-shifter of 
experience. The narrative is ineoherent and 
spasmodic. Mr. Clay vaults in a moat be¬ 
wildering way from Mobile to Paris, from 
the Indian Frontier to the centre of the 
American Civil War. A mystery surrounds 
the movements of “The Modern Hagar” 
almost from the beginning of the book to the 
end, where she kills her betrayer, Hartley, 
who is the leading villain of the piece. There 
is undoubted power in Mr. Clay’s writing, 
and at least one of his characters, “King 
Stan,” is a striking one. But his power is 
apt to waste itself in sentimentalising, which 
has a stale flavour of Victor Hugo. 

There is nothing very objectionable in 
Darkened at Noontide, though Arriott 
Langley’s wife has to desert him and die 
before he can marry Margaret St. Osbert or 
Jones. But its style is the worst feminine 
falsetto. Mrs. Kent’s characters are per¬ 
petually attitudinising or talking “ quality ” 
English. Captain Laugley appears at his resi¬ 
dence in this fashion:—“ He left the shadow 
of the trees, and, with the air of a man who 
has resolved to risk all, strode with head ereot 
and a haughty mien up to the door of his own 
house.” The possibility of her lover’s dying in 
the Ashantee War suggests itself to Margaret 
St. Osbert as “ the sable messenger of Death 
coming to you amid all the fearful pageantry 
of a glorious death on the field of battle.” 
So very fine a writer as the author of 
Darkened at Noontide ought, however, to 
know that no person, not even a squire, oan 
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“undertake the matter of his youngest 
daughter’s education into his own hands.” 
Further, if it is true, then, pity ’tis 
’tis true that “ freezing each other into 
human icicles ” is “ too frequently the result 
of a mingling of the creme de la creme of 
English society with the skim-milk of middle- 
class ditto.” 

"Within the compass of 113 pages, printed 
in large type, the medical man who is the 
hero of Tom Blincket loses two wives and 
their children. Yet he figures on p. 111 with 
a third wife, “ a golden-haired, blue-eyed boy, 
six years of age,” and “ a fat, happy-looking, 
dark-eyed baby.” Colonel Singleton, having 
failed to marry Tom Blincket’s sister, marries 
her daughter, and on p. 112 she, too, figures 
with “ her own young rogue.” The reader of 
Tom Blincket will be grateful to the writer 
for this happy despatch. But there is nothing 
else in it to be grateful for. 

William Wallace. 


NEW EDITIONS. 

The Statesman's Year Book for 1883. (Mao- 
mill an ) It might be thought that a standard 
publication such as this, which has now reached 
its twentieth year, need be welcomed only with 
the common form of laudation. We all refer 
to the book habitually, and cannot but feel 
thankful for its immense utility. . But the 
circumstance that its originator has recently 
died, and that the responsible work of editing it 
has passed into new hands, seems to afford a 
convenient opportunity for saying a few words 
of candid advice. Full as it is of varied infor¬ 
mation, and on the whole accurate, it must not 
be oonoealed that much yet remains to be done 
before it can be considered the trustworthy book 
of reference that it ought to be. We would beg 
the new editor to bear in mind that it is not 
enough to collect the most recent statistics from 
every quarter of the globe. All facts are not 
equally valuable for scientific purposes, nor all 
figures equally important to the statesman—or 
“ statist,” as Mr. Browning will have it, recall¬ 
ing the Miltonic use. Statistics require to be 
digested, compared, and reduced to common 
denominators before they can teaoh their true 
lesson. And this intelligent treatment of them 
was always laoking in the late Mr. Martin’s 
work. Again, it requires a great deal more 
carefulness than the new editor seems yet to be 
aware of in order to avoid absolute blunders, 
diroot and indirect, which inevitably introduce 
themselves into a work of suoh large dimensions 
as this. Of a few suoh blunders that had 
caught our eye we have made a list, which we 
forbear to print here, as they would suggest an 
altogether erroneous impression of the real 
value of the book. But we cannot withhold our 
opinion that every figure (that is not merely 
transferred from official returns) should be 
scrupulously retested, and that a great deal of 
the connecting text should be entirely re¬ 
written. Mr. Keltie has it in his power to 
make this Year Book worthy of its name, and to 
earn for himself lasting gratitude from all those 
who are able to distinguish between good work¬ 
manship and bad. The faults of the present 
issue it would be unjust to lay to his charge; 
but they ought not to occur again. 

Letts's Popular Atlas: being a Series of Maps 
delineating the Whole Surface of the Globe, 
with many Special and Original Features, and 
a Copious Index of 23,000 Names. Complete 
Edition. (Letts, Son and Co., Limited.) To 
notice adequately this extraordinary work is 
beyond our power. In the first place, it 
contains no fewer than 156 double-page maps 


—twenty-seven for the United Edngdom, 
thirteen for India, twenty-one for Canada and 
the United States, five for the Australian 
colonies, and so on. But it is not so much the 
number of the maps and their large scale that 
excite our wonder as the enormous amount of 
information, both strictly geographical and also 
statistical, which has been compressed into the 
work. Unless such a feat had been done, we 
should have doubted if it were possible. The 
art of scientific cartography is not at such a high 
point in this country that we can afford to put 
more strain upon it than it can bear. So far as 
regards the latest surveys, and also as regards 
accuracy of outline, this Atlas leaves much to be 
desired. But it must be reoollected that its 
object is of a special character. It aims at 
giving information, in the form of a series of 
maps, which shall be practically useful to the 
inhabitants of a commercial and colonising 
country. Such an object we admit to be legiti¬ 
mate ; and it has been accomplished with com¬ 
plete success. 

General Lord Wolseley : a Memoir. By Charles 
Rathbone Low. (Bentley.) While carrying 
the history of his hero down to the close of 
last year, Mr. Low has judiciously oompressed 
into a single volume of no great bulk the two 
volumes that appeared in 1878. In the case of 
a man whose actions are in a sense public, 
though not all widely known, it may fairly be 
argued that the general rule against biographies 
of the living ceases to apply. We remember 
to have been much interested in Mr. Low’s first 
edition five years ago, for we then learnt for 
the first time of Lord Wolseley’s services as a 
regimental officer in the trenches before 
Sebastopol and at the siege of Lucknow. The 
interest is not lessened, though altered, with 
which we now read about the recent operations 
in Egypt from the point of view of the head¬ 
quarters staff. For, though this memoir is in 
no sense autobiographical, it may be presumed 
to contain nothing that its subject would wish 
to have conoealed. The chapter devoted to 
Cyprus is unsatisfactory. Nothing could be 
made of that, even by Lord Wolseley; and the 
reticence here is more significant than the plain- 
speaking elsewhere. The muoh longer ohapter 
concerning Zululand and the Transvaal deserves 
to be read oarefully, though here again political 
difficulties overcloud military services. Mr. 
Low writes well, with the exception of an 
unfortunate fondness for Latin tags. The 
cattle and women that fell to the victorious 
Swazies after the storming of Secocoeni’s 
stronghold were scarcely “ spolia opima ” 
(p. 388); “ bene ausus vana contemnere” were not 
“ the words pronounced by the Roman historian 
on Hannibal [!] ” (p. 457); and Cinna was not 
“the conqueror of Sylla” (p. 482). On the 
cover are given the arms of Wolseley, without 
supporters. The deficiency is supplied in the 
new issue of Debrett, noticed below. 

The “Parchment Library,” if our memory 
does not fail us, began with Mr. Tennyson’s 
In Memoriam, whioh was quiokly followed by 
The Princess. The latest addition to this 
charming series, for which book-lovers can 
never sufficiently express their thanks to Mr. 
Kegan Paul, is a brace of volumes entitled 
simply “ Poems by Alfred Tennyson." No one, 
of oourse, will suppose them to be new poems; 
but our bibliographical knowledge is not 
sufficient to say whether the present arrange¬ 
ment is merely a reprint. It is more extensive 
than vol. i. of the “ Author’s Edition.” We 
must oontent ourselves with stating that the 
book-lover will here find all the earlier short 
pieoes whioh originally made Mr. Tennyson’s 
reputation, and upon whioh that reputation 
will always largely rest. A third volume is 
yet wanting to give the later short poems— 
irom “Lucretius” to “Rizpah.” We cannot 


profess to be altogether satisfied with the tvs 
drawings by Mr. W. B. Richmond, which have 
been reproduced, we fancy, by some mechanical 
process. It is in this matter of frontis- 
pie ces—and in that alone—that the “ Parch¬ 
ment Library ” scarcely maintains the standard 
to whioh it has itself accustomed us. All else 
is well.nigh perfect, both in substanoe and in 
form. 

We may take this opportunity of remarking 
that the Shakspere appearing in the same 
series has now reached its seventh volume, out 
of an ultimate total of twelve. This seventh 
volume contains the third part of “ Henry YL" 
“ Richard III.,” and « Henry YHI.” 

The Epic of Kings. By Helen Zimmem. 
(Fisher Unwin.) The publio are to be con¬ 
gratulated no less than Miss Zimmem opon 
this popular edition of a book that was de¬ 
servedly one of the greatest successes of the 
Christmas season. Of so-called Iditiomde hut 
we are no friends at any time, least of all when 
new literature takes that form which cannot be 
got in any other. The present iasne offers every 
attraction that the true book-lover can legiti¬ 
mately ask for. And even in the case of Mr. 
Alma Tadema’s etchings, we are not going to 
complain that are reproduced on a smaller 
scale. Plain people who want to read a 
book do not trouble themselves about remark 
proofs and early states. They leave such 
niceties to those who buy in order that they 
may sell again. 

The first edition of Mr. Lang's Helen of Tmi 
appeared (unless we remember wrong) in plain 
cloth. The new edition—and this is a mark of 
affectation we allow to new editions—oomes to us 
in much daintier garb. The limp parchment cover 
bears an old Frenoh motto whioh is presumably 
meant to soften the hard heart of the race of 
critics. To our fancy, it is no less applicable 
to those persons who are fortunate enough to 
be possessed of this volume, and at the same 
unfortunate enough to have nowhere else to 
keep it but a house in London. The publishers, 
we should have said, are Messrs. George Bell 
and Sons. 

Poetry for the Young : a Graduated Collec¬ 
tion in Four Parts. Complete in 1 vol. Hhn- 
trated. (Griffith and Farran.) Though not 
eo stated on the title-page, the publishers in¬ 
form us that this is a new edition. It oontains 
illustrations, which are a distinot improvement; 
but, otherwise, we oannot find that any ehsngei 
have been made. In onr notioe of the first 
edition (Academy, February 18, 1882), we ex¬ 
pressed a very high opinion of the judgment 
with whioh toe poems have been selected. 
That opinion remains unohanged; but vo 
regret to observe that two blunders we then 
commented upon have not been corrected. » 9 
may now add another of an odd character. 
In a note (p. 596) explaining Byron's allusion 
to Thermopylae in the “ Isles of Greece, 
ohildren are told that “ 300 Spartans, under 
their king Lyourgus[!] refused to fly.” * 
further use of the book has also taught us that 
the poems are not reproduced with the extreme 
verbal accuracy which is desirable. In Mr- 
Browning’s “ How they brought the Good Neva 
from Ghent to Aix ” there are at least three bad 
misprints and half-a-dozen ohanges of punotua- 
tion. Still, as our readers might perhaps infer 
from the poems we have referred to, there is no 
better oolleotion of the kind in existence-® 
our knowledge. 

The Sunbeam Library. Yol. II. (Longman*.) 
This second bound volume of sixpenny reprints 
contains two novels by the late Whyte Melville, 
together with Mr. W. Steuart Trench’s BeahM 
of Irish Life. The mere list of contents suggest 9 
that it is not so much cheap reprints, as cheap 
reprints that shall also have a literary wue. 
whioh ought to be weloomed. 
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Messrs. Sotheran’s library edition of 
Bicbardara has been augmented by two new 
volumes (iii. and iv.), which finish Pamela and 
begin Clarissa Harlowe. But it will require two 
more of sooh instalments before Clarissa Par. 
lew is completed. If anything can induce the 
present generation to read Richardson, this 
handsome edition would. 

The new volume (viii.) of Mr. Edwin Waugh’s 
complete works (Manchester and London : John 
Heyvood) consists of Hambies in the Lake 
Country. We fanoy that the contents originally 
appeared in one of the Manchester newspapers. 
However that may be, all those who have 
visited the Lakes—even if theyoame from the 
South—will be glad to read these pages, which 
have the genuine ring about them of pedestrian 
enjoyment 

We have received from Messrs. Dean and 
Sons the “ royal edition ” of Debrett, so called 
(we suppose) from the fanoiful emblazonment 
of the royal arms on the cover. Of a work whioh 
has entered upon its 170th year, it is not 
needful to say much. A new feature of this 
issue is a paragraph at the end of each peerage 
brieSy enumerating the predecessors in title. 
In that appended to the earldom of Powis, we 
notice the extraordinary statement that Olive 
“dethroned and executed the Surajah’’ (sic). 
The last section of the work, styled “ Companion- 
age,” is specially useful, for we are not aware 
that the information here given exists any¬ 
where else. We must observe, however, that 
the native C.I.E.’s are altogether omitted, and 
that the details given about those of English 
birth are very scanty. Why has not the 
editor paid attention to our comment last year 
upon his portentous derivation (p. 16) of “ sire” 
from the Greek? We would also protest 
against the taste whioh permits an advertise¬ 
ment of peculiar character to follow and face 
the last page of text. 

Messrs. Kelly and Co. have sent ns the 
two first parts of the English translation of 
M. Dnruy’s History of Rome, edited by Prof. 
Mahaffy. As we have from time to time ex¬ 
pressed our high opinion of the French original, 

need only comment upon the special features 
of this issue. The translation, by Mr. W. J. 
Unke, seems fairly well done, though we can- 
cot say that it reads quite as idiomatio English 
should. The editor has wisely restricted his 
wtervention for the most part to the foot-notes, 
mth the exception of the maps supplied by 
*msti W. and A. K. Johnston, the illustrations 
4re kken from, the French edition, and look 
somewhat worn. There must no doubt be some 
good reason for the mode of publication in 
weekly and monthly parts; but it is alarming 
■ C 7 c 1 a “k that we shall not have the whole 
.°f e us until the end of the year 1838; 
. V™ &e total ooat will be as muoh as £14 Ss. 
, ® Q8 t be remembered that this is a book 
miTJi ’. #tat toast for cultivated readers, 

Ul6r than for the general public. 


It 


notes and news. 


»,i], jettled that Mr. J. Comyns Carr 
to Jivl 1 *?' °t the new illustrated magazine 
Tha e [ ; by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
t number will appear in October. 

■hotuVr** the Cornhill Magazine will 
® x penoe red,I0 ® < * price from one shilling to 

to believe that one of our 
tio a a firms has under considera- 

establishing an annual pub- 
the l , n f? su some of its characteristics 

w manacA de Gotha. 

Trenoh^jM,* 0 hear that Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
publish, in tv;°’ have made arrangements to 
“w country immediately after Easter 


the first two volumes of the " Eiverside ” edition 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s works, to whioh we 
drew our readers’ attention last week. 

We learn that the “ Eminent Women ” 
series of biographies, edited by Mr. John H. 
Ingram, will be published by Messrs. W. H. 
Allen and Co., of Waterloo Plaoe, and not by 
Mr. Bogus, as originally announced. Miss 
Mathilde Blind’s monograph on George Eliot, 
which will commence the series, is to appear 
this month. 

Shakespeare as an Angler is the title of a little 
book by the Rev. H. N. Ellacombe, announced 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. It is an enlargement of 
some articles which appeared in tbe Antiquary 
in 1881, with additional notes. A limited 
number of copies will be printed on hand-made 
paper, and sold to subscribers only. 

Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 
will publish next week a volume of sermons 
for children delivered at Croydon at various 
times by the Rev. E. M. Geldart. The book 
will be entitled Sunday for our Little Ones: 
Unsectarian Addresses to the Young. 

John Pringle, Printer and Heretic, is the title 
of a novel dealing with Scottish theological life 
which will shortly be published by Mr. Alexan¬ 
der Gardner, of Paisloy. 

We understand that Miss Yeitoh is the author 
of Angus Graeme, a Scottish novel whioh has 
just appeared anonymously. 

Messrs. Wilson and M'Cormiok, of Glas¬ 
gow, anuounoe that Walt Whitman’s new work, 
Specimen Days and Collect, will be ready on 
March 19. 

The same publishers will issue immediately 
a new volume of poems, to be called Wayside 
Songs, with other Verse. The book will contain 
several specimens of the modern Scottish lyric. 
It is being printed on Dutch hand-made paper, 
and the impression is a limited one. 

The Camden Miscellany, vol. viii., will 
shortly be issued to members of the Camden 
Society who are subscribers for the present 
year, 1882-83. It will contain—(1) Four letters 
of Lord Wentworth, afterwards Earl of Strafford, 
with a poem on his illness, edited by Prof. S. R. 
Gardiner; (2) Papers relating to the delinquency 
of Lord Savile, edited by Mr. J. J. Cartwright; 
(3) A secret negotiation with Charles I., edited 
by Mrs. S. R. Gardiner ; (4) Memoir by Mdme. 
de Motteville on the Life of Henrietta Maria, 
edited by M. G. Hanotaux; (5) Letters 
addressed to the Earl of Lauderdale, edited by 
Mr. O. Airy; (6) Original letters of the Duke of 
Monmouth, edited by Sir G. Duckett, Bart.; 
(7) Correspondence of the family of Haddock, 
edited by Mr. E. Maunde Thompson ; and (S) 
Letters of R. Thompson, edited by Mr. J. J. 
Cartwright. 

We understand that Mr. Edward King, author 
of The Gentle Savage (reviewed in the Academy 
of February 10), is the Paris correspondent of 
the New York Nation. 

There seems to be just now quite a ran upon 
books and newspapers printed in various styles 
of phonography. Mr. Frederick Pitman pro¬ 
poses to issue in this form a series of standard 
novels and other works, which will begin with 
the Pickwick Papers, issued by permission of the 
owners of the copyright. 

We are glad to hear that a revised edition of 
Col. H. W. Lumsden’s rhymed translation of 
Beowulf is now in the press. In this connexion 
we may mention that we have received a letter 
from Mr. James M. Garnett, of the University 
of Virginia, complaining of the notice of his 
translation of Beowulf which appeared in the 
Academy of January 20. This letter is dis¬ 
qualified for publication (if for no other reason) 
because it throws aspersions upon the com¬ 


petence of our reviewer. To print it would only 
call down fresh oritioism. 

An accession has lately been made to the 
special Kentish Collection of books and pam¬ 
phlets in Lambeth Palace Library by the gift 
of several works of the late A. J. Dunkin, of 
Dartford, by his sister, Miss Dunkin. The 
series chiefly treats of the archaeology of West 
Kent, but also includes portions of the whole 
county. We may again inform our readers that 
the privilege of borrowing modern books is ex¬ 
tended to the resident clergy and laity of the 
diocese of Canterbury and to two parishes 
round Lambeth—viz., Southwark and West¬ 
minster. 

Mr. T. E. Scrutton has been appointed 
Professor of Constitutional Law and History 
at University College, London; and Mr. Alex¬ 
ander Henry, Professor of Jurisprudence and 
Lecturer on Indian Law. 

At a meeting of the Early-Scottish Text 
Society held last week in Edinburgh, Lord 
Moncrieff (the Lord Justioe-Clerk) was elected 
president; and the Marquis of Lothian, the 
Marquis of Bute, the EarL of Rosebery, Prof. 
Masson, and Col. Ferguseon, vice-presidents. 
It was announced by the secretary and founder 
of the society, the Rev. Walter Gregor, that the 
number of members now exceeds three hundred. 
The work of printing will commence forthwith 
with the King's Quhair, edited by Prof. W. W. 
Skeat, who has already prepared the greater 
part of it for the press. 

The next meeting of the Browning Society 
will be held on Friday, March 30, instead of 
Friday, March 23, which, by an oversight, was 
put down in the list of dates for meetings. Mr. 
James Cotter Morison will take the chair. The 
paper will be on " Browning’s Poems on God 
and Immortality, as bearing on Life here,” by 
Mr. W. F. Keveli. 

The report of Mr. R. D. Roberts to the 
Cambridge syndicate for conducting local leo- 
tures is very similar in its main features to the 
report of the London Society, upon whioh we 
commented last week. The area of the Cam¬ 
bridge system extends to some thirty centres, 
mostly in the North of England ; hut an increase 
in the number of the centres, growing enthusi¬ 
asm among working.olass audiences, and a 
deplorable deficiency of money are ootnmon to 
the two bodies. Local pecuniary support seems 
to have reached its limit; and no resouroe is 
left but to press for a share of the endowments 
now devoted to muoh less worthy objects. 

In a pamphlet entitled “ Treitsohke’s dentsehe 
Geschictite,” Prof. Baumgarten, of Strassborg, 
strongly criticises the work of that writer, and 
maintains that his character is that of a strong 

E arty writer who oau have little weight as a 
istorian. 

Dr. E. Enoel, whose Oetchichte der franud- 
sischen Litteratur was favourably notioed in the 
Academy some months ago, has just issued 
(Leipzig: Friedrich) the first instalment of a 
Qeschichte der englischen Litteratur, to be com¬ 
pleted in eight or nine parts. 

The World contains a very ourions contribu¬ 
tion to the folk-lore of the hare. “ Cet homme 
est oomme le liisvre; il perd la mdtnoire en 
couraut,” is a French proverb, quoted by a 
correspondent of the World. Mow, in the 
Hottentot legend, the hare did lose his memory 
as he ran. He met an insect whom the moon 
had sent to tell men that there was a future 
life ; be offered to carry the message; he forgot 
it en courant, and said, “ As the moon dies and 
perishes, so ye also shall die and come wholly 
to an end.” The story is quoted from Bleek by 
Prof. Max Muller in his Selected Essays (i. 611). 
Is there any French story on the subject? 
M. Holland probably can answer this question. 
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Me. Swinburne, in a letter to a contemporary 
last week, draws attention to an _ extraordinary 
coincidence. In Mr. Ballon’s print of the MS. 
tragedy of “ Sir John van Olden Barnavelt ” 
occurs Milton’s famous line—" That last in¬ 
firmity of noble minds.” If this line be 
examined in connexion with its oontext with 
the critioal eye of a scholiast, it will probably 
not be rash to oonjeoture that it has simply 
been interpolated by a later hand. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL JOTTINGS. 

The latest addition to the "Q. P. Indexes,” 
compiled by the indefatigable Mr. W. M. Gris¬ 
wold, now assistant librarian to Congress, is a 
General Index to th a Fortnightly, Contemporary, 
and Nineteenth Century, from the foundation of 
the first-mentioned Beview, in 1865, down to the 
middle of last year. Of the extreme value of 
such an Index it is needless to say a word. But 
it may be as well to warn English purchasers 
that Mr. Griswold adopts certain typographical 
devices, approved by the American Library 
Association, which look strange at first. We 
do not profess to have tested the accuracy of 
the work ; but we are surprised to find none of 
Mr. Tennyson’s famous contributions to the 
Nineteenth Century under the heading " Tenny¬ 
son.” Mr. Leck(e)y’s name, also, is misspelt. 
We believe that the “Q. P. Indexes” may 
be obtained in this country through Messrs. 
Triibner. 

The printed programme of the course of 
ten lectures on “ Anglo-Saxon Poetry ” whioh 
Prof. James A. Harrison has been delivering at 
the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, con¬ 
tains.'a list of cooks on the subject so elaborate 
as to be of permanent bibliographical value. 

lit the Literary World, of Boston, for February 
24 may be found a list of articles and books 
with reference to George Eliot that have 
appeared since her death. 

Two bibliographical works are announced in 
France. One is a bibliography of Ana, by M. 
Louis Mohr, to supplement a book on the same 
subject that appeared in 1889. The other is a 
Bibliographie dee Bibliographies, by M. Ldon 
Vallfie, an assistant in the department of printed 
books in the Bibliotheque nationale. This will 
contain references to about seven thousand lists 
of the works of authors and artists. It will be 
a single volume in two parts, one arranged 
aooording to the names of the authors, the other 
according to the subject-matter of their works. 
Every title will be set out at length, and, 
wherever possible, verified from the copies in 
the Bibliothdque nationale. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

In justioe to Messrs. Wendell Holmes, Whit¬ 
tier, and Aldrich we reprint their reasons against 
“ free trade in books,” which were not betore us 
in full when we commented last week upon their 
petition to the Senate 

“First, that the prosperity of authors is closely 
connected with the prosperity of publishers, who 
are their agents in manufacturing, advertising, and 
selling the books which they write. Second, that 
Am erican books demand American publishers, and 
whatever seriously checks the business of publish¬ 
ing checks the freedom of writing. Third, that 
the removal or essential reduction of the existing 
tariff on books would give the foreign publisher 
an advantage over the American publisher by 
enabling him to occupy the American market with 
books written and made abroad at a lower rate 
than they can be made in this country. Fourth, 
that the effect will be to force American publishers 
into the publication of those copyright books only 
whose reputation has already been made, or of 
those which serve professional uses, as reports of 
courts and school-books. Fifth, that higher 


literature will be discouraged, and that the greatest 
volume of current literature, which is in the form 
of reading for the young, will be guided by foreign 
authors instead of by men and women of their own 
nation.” 

Besides this petition, another was presented 
later in the same interest, signed by Mr. E. C. 
S ted man, who is described as " the poet,” but 
who is probably better known in this country 
as a oritio of poets. His reason for retaining 
the present duty is less wide than the reasons 
of the others, being only that it would be unfair 
to admit books free while the raw materials 
(presumably paper and plates) are still subjeot 
to taxation. 

On the other hand, a petition has been pre¬ 
sented to the House of Bepresentatives, signed 
by several hundred painters, sculptors, and 
other artists in favour of a Bill (printed at length 
in the Academy of February 24) which pro¬ 
vides for the free importation of works of art. 

Washington Irving was bom on April 3, 
1773. On the hundredth anniversary of that 
day a memorial edition of his Life and Letters is 
to be published by Messrs. G. F. Putnam’s 
Sons, of New York, the representatives of the 
firm who “ believed in him ” when all others 
refused to reprint his early works. The edition 
is to be in three quarto volumes, limited to 
three hundred copies. It will be illustrated with 
portraits of the author himself at the age of 
twenty-five (from a recently discovered minia¬ 
ture), of Matilda Hoffman (from a picture 
which has never before been engraved), and of 
about sixty of his literary contemporaries, 
including bis publisher, the late G. P. Putnam. 

The same publishers announce two new 
editions—one in a paper cover—of Washington 
Irving's Life of Washington. 

Prof. James A. Harrison, of the Wash¬ 
ington and Lee University, has nearly 
finished the opening volume of his cheap 
" Library of Anglo-Saxon Poetry,” in which 
he will have the help of Prof. March, of 
Lafayette, and Prof. Hunt, of Princeton. 
This first volume contains the epic of Beowulf, 
and has a very full Glossary. The seoond 
volume will be the Exodus, edited by Prof. 
Hunt The library will ultimately form a 
complete corpus of Anglo-Saxon verse, and (it 
is hoped) prose, each text being published 
separately, with a special Glossary. We are 
glad to see this additional witness to the interest 
taken in the study of Anglo-Saxon in America. 
It contrasts most happily with the apathy here, 
where all publishers think that “ Anglo-Saxon 
doesn’t pay,” and would as soon undertake an 
Urdu Library as an Anglo-Saxon one. Yet 
surely a volume of modern English trans¬ 
lations of our best Anglo-Saxon pieces would 
pay in one of Bohn’s Libraries. There must be 
enough students of English literature who 
desire to know what its earliest writers thought 
and Baid. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

IN MEMORY OF DAVID GRAY. 

(Born January 1SSS ; Died December 1SG1.) 

Is this the end ?—a life of twenty years 
A barren longing, and an aching heart, 

A voice unheard ’midst tumult of the mart, 

A poet’s raptures and a lover’s fears. 

And then, a white-haired mother’s bitter tenrs, 
A blind surcease from God’s appointed work, 
A grave beneath the shadow of the kirk, 
Crowned by the stone which tender love uproars. 
Is this the end t—for then were living naught 
But helmless voyage and impending wreck, 

A school wherein the lie is ever taught, 

A painted horror for the fool to deck, 

A mocking puzzle to our weary thought, 

A curse which follows at the devil’s beck. 

Eugene Mason. 


OBITUARY. 

J. R. GREEN. 

I can maka no pretence to an intimate penoul 
knowledge of the writer whose early death hu 
been so great a loss to English literature, and 
a still greater loss to the circle of his friends. I 
only saw him once in the summer of 1881, 
when I visited him at his own request. After 
that, when his ill-health increased, I feared 
to weary him, and the visit was not 
repeated. But the short time which I spent 
with him made an ineffaceable impression of 
geniality on my mind, and I left him as one 
whose friendship I should eagerly have sought 
if oircumstanoee had made it possible for me to 
do so. He was one of those of whom it might 
truly be said that “ gladly would he learn, end 
gladly teach.” He had so much to say which 
interested his hearer, and he took so deep an 
interest in that which his hearer in turn had to 
say to him. 

Something of the same kind may be said of 
the work by which he will always be best 
known. No one who really wishes to leam can 
read his Short History of the English Ptoplt 
without being impressed by the power of the 
writer to impart knowledge in a fresh and 
original form ; nor can he compare that book 
with the subsequent larger History without 
being struck with the writer’s conscientious 
desire to abandon pre-oonoeived notions, 
which we look in vain for in many authors of 
high repute. 

In estimating, as far as it is possible to do, 
the value of Mr. Green’s work, it is first 
necessary to ask wjiat we expect from a his¬ 
torian. If it is to give us a thoroughly accurate 
account of events which have happened, no 
doubt Mr. Green has often been found wauling. 
It is mere panegyrio, and nothing else, to speak 
of him as here and there substituting one name 
for another, or one date for another. He was 
often inoorrect on matters of mudh higher 
importance than these. Headers who have a 
special acquaintance with any part of hia vast 
subjeot can easily suggest souroes of information 
whioh he has negleoted and arguments to 
whioh he has paid no attention. But is not 
fullness of knowledge incompatible with the 
undertaking of so vast a work as a com¬ 
plete History of England, and would he not 
nave himself delayed his undertaking if it had 
been possible for him to do so ? A review® 
has neoessarily to confine himself to the book 
of whioh he undertakes to give an estimate. 
He knows nothing—it is his business to know 
nothing—of the writer’s difficulties, as it is the 
business of the judge to know nothing of the 
previous temptations of the culprit before him. 
But thereare times—andthisisone—’when we may 
ask ourselves, not so much what a book is, aa how 
it oame to be what it is. Those who have oned 
out loudly about Mr. Green’s inaccuracy, and 
who, though thay are silent know, will cry oat 
just as loudly when another year has passed, 
would do well to think at what a cost greater 
accuracy is to be attained. Anyone who writes 
hietory knows of the frequent searches into 
authorities, the neoeesity of running off, even 
when proof-sheets are in hand, to the Escort 
Offioe or the Museum to verify a reference 
suspeoted to have been wrongly made. Bow 
could an invalid weakened by disease do an 
this? How oould he stop to master toe 
latest teaohing of ethnology, or to study 
some new wort on constitutional law» or 
make himself at home in the politioal science o 
Bacon or Burke P His work has to be doneio 
haste with what intellectual furniture he hw, 
lest death should overtake him in doing to»t 
whioh, if it had been possible, he would willingly 
have delayed for another ten or fifteen years- 

If this is true, however, it is not the whole oi 
the truth. If Mr. Green had been able to dew 
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___ ears there is no reason to 

Oppose that he would ever have attained any¬ 
thing lie the accuraoy, aay, of Mr. Freeman. 
It vai sot in his nature to do so. though it 
vs in hie nature to aim at it. But, for all 
that, it is sot impossible that he may have been 
gble to impart to us something that Mr. 
freeman does not give us. Both these writers 
hive the invaluable power of making the past 
live before us, but they do it in a very different 
' my, Mr. Freeman fixes on concrete facts, on 
geographical positions, acts recorded to have 
: been dose, or laws issued by authority. At 
these be gizes till he makes them tell their 
seoret and the secret of the men among 
vhom these things were done. Mr. Green pro¬ 
ceeded in a precisely opposite way. That which 
1 impressed him most in men was that they were 
alive. That which he saw in history was the 
continnoos life of the race, the chan ge of thought 
which makes each generation differ from the 
laet. Is this consciousness of the presence of a 
living continuity in the race a small matter F 
Is it not rather the very result which the 
■ modem scientific sohool of historians are labour¬ 
ing to reaoh? The danger has been that this 
vork might be done iu such a way as to repel 
all but a select circle. Mr. Green has shown 
' that it yields itself to high imaginative 
treatment. When the faults of his work are 
pointed out, I feel inclined to answer with 
Galileo, E pur si muove. 

Samuel B. Gardener. 


SOME PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 

My first acquaintance with the late J. B. 
Green was made at Oxford in the autumn of 
1859, when he was a senior man, about to pass 
his first school in greats, and I was in my 
freshman’s term. Our intimacy was not of 
long duration; he took a London curacy, and, 
u we were not able to see much of each other, 
we slowly parted company. During the last 
ten yearB I have had no direct communication 
with him—have only heard of him occasionally 
through mutual friends. What I have to say, 
theo, about him holds good only of four or five 
yems of his life some twenty years ago. 

When I first mat him I was at once struck 
with his bright, speakingeyes, and his remark- 
ibly sparkling conversation, the like of whioh 
I have never heard since. I was once able to 
id entify him by his conversation, A. country 
clergyman mentioned to me his having met at a 
dinner in a friend’s house a most wonderful 
person, who made himself exceedingly pleasant, 
m enchanted everyone by the racy way in 
~ ®*id whatever he had to say. My 
lend did not know who he was, but there was 
° mistaking the description; only one man in 
sfo.rd answered to it; that was J. B. Green, 
a* interests in those days were various 
..i i “ c ^ t8C * w i theology, natural science, 
_ ’ snove all, English history. Dean Stanley 
j,* P r °fessor then in Oxford, and had the 
7 ni “ ent J to pick Green out of the orowd 
Th« o j en "0“ his lectures for especial notice, 
of m k® was then, did the subject 

tim IS? 06 a life-long benefit; he encouraged 
tdok n d if 60l6d Wm in his work. The pupil 
think 0 oa ? on ’ s theology, not under, I 
the influence of the canon’s— 

be it leaders, to their great credit 

personal ; a 0 *^ wa y 8 disdained the ubo of 
influences „i? 0 ? oe T' l,ut under the general 
nien at rw 11 “1 then drew most intelligent 
'fteoloifv *° ffleb way of thinking, 

ledge, liy ** “Uch, he did not, to my know- 
being’ that 7 *° heart, his general notion 
good and *ZT ^ugious opinions were in a way 
'bis he wondr’ an< ^ *° he tolerated. To explain 
sphere,’’ he . re , 8 ? r t to a simile, “ truth is a 
sides.” jr say, “ which has opposite 

wrote to me onoe that it was not 


being tolerant to be tolerant only of the 
tolerant—the Stanleys and Jowetts of the 
world—hut to be tolerant also of the intolerant, 
the narrow, and the bigoted. He did not, in 
those days at least, take much to general views 
of things; he never talked metaphysics, nor 
art, except architecture, which, with him, was 
mainly a department of archaeology; his 
interest in history seemed to me chiefly of an 
antiquarian cast. The first sight he took me to 
see on my first visit to London was St. John’s 
Gate, Clerkenwell, that which used to be 
pictured on the outside of the old series of the 
Gentleman's Magazine. He remarked, when we 
were looking at it, that he was probably the 
only man in London who would have taken me 
to see it. At Oxford, when we were crossing 
Magdalen Bridge together, he told me how 
Shelley, on that very bridge, stopped a woman 
with a ohild in her arms in order to ask the child 
whether it remembered having existed before 
birth. The pre-existence of the soul was the 
subjeot Shelley and his companion were dis¬ 
cussing, whioh it was attempted to settle 
by that strange question. I shall not easily 
forget the dramatic effect with which the storv 
was told me, and words put into Shelley’s 
mouth appealing to the infant’s pure and un¬ 
contaminated nature. The persons, the scenes, 
the buildings of the past, all of it. in fact, that 
was picturesque, attracted his chief attention 
then. He mav in this have been unconsciously 
under the influence of Dean Stanley, whose 
style of writing he greatly admired. He took 
pleasurein settlingdisputed points of history,and 
would spend much time and labour in resolving 
them—such, for instance, as the first appearance 
of Oxford in authentic history, to which he 
devoted a large portion of an article he con¬ 
tributed to a college magazine. The last charge 
to which I should have expected his historical 
work would have been liable is the charge of 
inaccuracy; it was the historical virtue in 
which, of all others, I should have expected 
him to excel; it was the virtue he esteemed 
most in others ; he would even take pleasure in 
a dry statement of facts if it were aocurate. 
The historical work which I have heard him 
praising most was a book of Prof. Stubbs, con¬ 
taining only lists of names and dates, with not 
one single mistake. Mr. Freeman's great work 
had not then appeared. 

There was a sort of discrepancy in his 
character whioh, perhaps, may be aooounted 
for by this shyness of his towards general views 
which I seem to remember in him. He was as 
unlike the average Englishman as a man well 
oould he, communicative, witty, passionate, 
never dull, never insipid, »t times, but rarelv, 
somewhat prim and sentimental, and at the 
same time most orthodox in accepting what 
were then, at least, the usual objects of an 
Englishman’s idolatry. He would defend 
abuses, he professed to be a lover of anomalies 
as such, French clearness of thought he dis¬ 
paraged as empty; he would denounce or 
despise, as it happened, the Celtic or Latin 
notion of paring anomalies away, and setting 
everything, political and religious, in order by 
the rule of reason. 

To those whom he liked no one oould make 
himself so delightful, but no one in his youDger 
days made himself more enemies. He had a 
terrible gift of sarcasm ; ho knew it, it gave him 
a sense of power, and he may possibly have 
used it sometimes for the pleasure of using it. 
He was a most awkward opponent in any wordy 
debate, his repartee was instantaneous and 
decisive, never spiteful nor malicious. He was 
not popular with his contemporaries; such 
persons seldom are; the fault was probably 
more often theirs than his. To his intimates 
his singular individuality of character, his 
tender love, his perpetual wit, and his great 
power of sympathy rendered him the most 


fascinating of friends. Half-hours in his 
company were never dull; and, when the need 
arose, no one could show more delicate or more 
helpful sympathy than such as I have known 
him to bestow on those whom he had made his 
friends. H. Ll. Browne. 


[We may add a few facts about Mr. Green’s 
early days that have been communicated to us. 
He was the elder son of the late Mr. Bichard 
Green, of Oxford. He was a pupil at Magda¬ 
len College School, then under Dr. J. E. Mil¬ 
lard; but, getting into the sixth form when 
very young, he was removed to a private 
tutor’s—first to Dr. Bidgway, and then to Mr. 
C. Duke Yonge, of Leamington. It was Mr. 
Yonge who sent him up, merely as a trial, to 
compete for an open scholarship at Jesus 
College when he was only in his sixteenth year. 
He won the scholarship, though he was too 
young to come into residence; and he always 
regretted that he was over-persuaded by his 
guardian out of his own desire to throw it 
up and try his chance elsewhere.—E d. 
Academy.] _ 


JAMES DAVIES. 

The Bev. James Davies, who, until prostrate 
with illness, was a frequent contributor to the 
Academy, died on Sunday last, March 11, at 
Moor Court, Kington, Herefordshire. Fond of 
his garden, fonder of social intercourse, and 
fondest of Ms books, it is no secret that Mb life 
was shortened through having made literature, 
not (as it might have been) an agreeable pas¬ 
time, but an absorbing pursuit. But this 
thoroughness was Ms characteristic. If there 
was no great originality in his opinions nor 
profundity in his remarks, all that he said and 
wrote bore witness to the an grudging labour 
he bestowed on the mastery of his facts. He was 
a most conscientious critio, an elegant soholar, 
and a man of sympathies as wide as was the 
range of his reading. Bis services to the cause 
of education, not only when master of Ludlow 
Grammar Sohool, but as diocesan inspector of 
schools, were great; and muoh of the pleasantest 
reading in the Saturday Review for a long period 
came from his genial pen, which never wrote 
an unjust or unoharitable word. 

Charles J. Bobikson. 


KARL WITTE. 

All students of Dante will learn with deep 
regret the unexpected death of Prof. Karl Witte, 
which took place at Halle, on March 6, in Ms 
eighty-third year. It would be superfluous to 
dwell upon the many editions, translations, 
commentaries, and original researches by which 
he has successfully elucidated, during more than 
half-a-century, both the Divine, Commedia and 
the minor works of the immortal Italian poet. 
The gTeat work which had occupied his whole 
attention up to the last moments was an edition 
of the earliest and still unpublished Commentary 
to the Divina Commedia bv Sir Graeiolo of 
Bologna. It is earnestly to be hoped that this 
work, wMch was commenced with the support 
of the Prussian Government, will not be left 
unfinished, but entrusted to some successor— 
if, indeed, any competent successor oan be found. 

H. Kebbs. 


The news of the death of Mr. Ashton Dilke at 
the early age of thirty-two is doubly mournful 
from the fact that his illness was first caused 
during his travels iu Eussia for the sake of 
informing himself on the manners and customs 
of its people, and that it was accelerated by Ms 
devotion to Ms parliamentary duties last 
autumn. It was iu the history of that great 
great country of Eastern Europe that ho was 
chiefly interested, and he at one time purposed 
publishing a work descriptive of its social life 
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at the present day. The only volume on which 
his name appears is a translation of TonrgeniefPs 
novel of Virgin Soil, but he contributed in 1875 
an essay on the local government and taxation 
of Buesia to a volume of the Cobden Club 
Essays. Several articles by him appeared in 
the Fortnightly Review and other magazines, 
and since he purchased the Weekly Dispatch he 
had not ceased to take an active interest in its 
welfare. It is sad to think of the premature 
end which has been put to what would no doubt 
have been a brilliant oareer. 

Mr. John Pode Drake died at Fowey on the 
26th ult. He was bom at Stoke Damerell 
in 1794, and was apprenticed in youth, by a 
special order of the Navy Board, to Mr. Tuoker, 
the master shipwright of the Dockyard. Mr. 
Drake was gifted with great inventive talent, 
which he showed in numerous improvements ip 
the construction of vessels and cannon. His 
friends claimed for him the invention of armour¬ 
plating for war-ships, of the steam ram, and of 
revolving covered platform for big guns. _ A 
series of articles on Drake’s breech-loading 
cannon appeared in the Mechanics' Magazine for 
1857 and 1858; and particulars of his inventions 
for rendering the missiles and projectiles used 
in warfare more prompt in their action were 
published in the Standard of November 26, 
1866, and in the Morning Herald of Deoember 5, 
1866. Mr. Drake’s Bon, Dr. Henry Holman 
Drake, edited for the Harleian Society the 
Visitation of Cornwall in 1620, and has long 
been engaged upon a revised and enlarged 
edition of Hasted’s History of Kent. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

By far the best paper in the present number 
of the Antiquary is Mrs. Damant’s second con¬ 
tribution on Ulster superstitions. It is im¬ 
possible to say what is new in folk-lore, for 
each tale has numberless variants. There is 
one, if not more, in Mrs. Damant's article 
whioh is quite new to us. The Bev. W. S. Lach- 
Szyrma contributes a useful paper on the 
preservation of antiquities. After pointing out 
that war, religious fanaticism, and mere pre¬ 
judice against things old were our great enemies 
in the times that are gone, he says that the 
rage for improvement and the theory that a 
man may do what he likes with his own are at 

5 resent the two giants whioh we have to fight. 

here is something to be said for the rage for 
improvement. Though often unwise and need¬ 
lessly destructive, it has a good side to it which 
no sensible archaeologist can forget. The other 
notion, that a man oan have an absolute right 
of property in historical monuments, so that he 
may destroy them for mere whim, cannot be 
defended by anyone who has had a rudimentary 
training in moral scienoe. To destroy an object 
whioh is of interest and gives pleasure to all 
intelligent people is, as the writer justly says, 
an outrage to civilisation of similar character 
to the purchase or sale of a slave. In the one 
case it is a wrong to an individual; in the other, 
to civilised society. Half barbarous people of the 
lowest class will sometimes do these things out 
of savage wantonness; and then, because they 
trenoh on other people’s property rights, they 
are justly pnnished ; but no blame commonly 
attaches to the rich landowner who levels a 
camp or permits a British fortifioation to be 
used as a stone quarry. Mr. Herbert A. 
Orueber has a paper on the coinage of the 
Bomans which is far too short for justice to be 
done to the subject. There is also a compact 
and useful account of certain pictures of the 
time of Charles II. now the property of the 
borough of Sandwioh. 

The numbers of the Revista Contemporanea 
for February oontain a chapter on the period 


preceding the discovery of America, from the 
forthcoming volume of Bodriguez-Ferrer’s work 
on Cuba. He maintains that Columbus had 
always a favourable reception in Spain, that 
the execution of his plans was deferred only 
until the issue of the siege of Granada, and 
that Cuba was the first important land at which 
he touched. A fragment of a seventeenth- 
century novel, Juan de Peralta, the scene of 
whioh is laid in Mexico, is reprinted by Jimenez 
de la Espada. The “Moallakas” by Vicente 
Tinajero conclude the life of Imroulcays, and 
give a translation of his Moallaka ; that of Amr 
son of Colthoum is to follow. Suarez Capalleja 
continues his studies on Longfellow ; and Don 
Carlos Maria Perier, in two artioles, treats late 
events in Egypt as part of the Eastern question. 
In art, Sehor Pena y Gone criticises the 
“ Mefistofeles ” of Boito; opening with a 
lively satire of the aotual art-criticism of 
Madrid, he praises highly the prologue and the 
versification of the libretto, but speaks doubt¬ 
fully of the rest. In “ The Theatre of 1882-83 ” 
Oharro-Hidalgo declares that only two pieces 
worthy of note have appeared—the “ Conflioto 
entre dos Deberes ” by Jose Echegaray, and 
“Las esculturas de Camd” by Sefior Sellds; 
the rest are merely imitations of the French 
naturalistic sohool. 


MISS NORTH IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

A private letter from Miss Marianne North 
dated February 5 gives a dismal description of 
the disoomforts of South African travel, and of 
the barrenness of South African scenery. Her 
journey thus far does not appear to have been 
productive of many new subjeots for her gallery 
at Kew. “The country,” she writes, “is all 
dried up.” She finds very few flowers, and 
hardly any worth painting. The forests have 
almost disappeared, and suoh patches as here 
and there remain are doomed to speedy destruc¬ 
tion. The dimate is very trying. Flies swarm 
as in Egypt, and the heat is most oppressive. 
The scenery, too, is extremely monotonous, the 
mountains being mostly orowned with flat- 
topped lines of cliff about three hundred feet in 
height, upon which are uplifted extensive 
reaches of table-land. These table-lands are 
diversified by deep “klafts,” or valleys. In 
these “klafts” Miss North finds Zamias, 
Agapanthi, and Tritonias in large num¬ 
bers; also splendid Convolvuli “trailing on 
the dry ground.” Queenstown is described as 
standing in a desert 6,000 feet above the sea. 
It is a rambling, far-reaohing city, relieved by 
a sprinkling of gardens and gum-trees. Going 
from Queenstown over the Katberg, Miss North 
found enormous red lilies—all red, and quite 
leafless—growing straight up from among beds 
of stones on a barren hill-side, whioh looked 
as if clothed in crimson. The flowers were poor, 
but of amazing size, some blooms measuring 
eighteen inches in diameter. At the time of 
writing this letter. Miss North had taken up her 
quarters in a kind of farm-house at a place called 
Ferr’s Forest, situate apparently on the table¬ 
land of the Katberg. Here she finds oranges 
growing in the open air, and in the neighbouring 
woods a few big “ yellow-wood” trees covered 
with oreepers and long" monkey-ropes.” These 
woodsBeem to oonsist chiefly of jungle. The 
inland travelling is all done in bullock-carts, 
four, six, and even ten bullooka being harnessed 
to a single waggon. Driven by native Kaffirs, 
these bullocks convey the carts very Bafely 
and dexterously up and down the most break¬ 
neck plaoes and across swollen and dangerous 
torrents. Miss North is much disappointed, 
thus far, in the results of her present journey ; 
but she hopes for better fortune at Durban, to 
whioh place she will by this time have shifted 
her sketching-camp. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE COMPLEMENTARY LETTERS OF THE 
GREEK ALPHABET. 

Settrington Rectory: March 10, US' 

I have read with considerable surprise the 
abstract given in to-day’s Academy of » psp 61 
by M. (Jlermont-Ganneau on the origin of 
oertain letters of the Greek alphabet. 

The supposition that as early as the Wienth 
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centaiy b.c. it should have been ordained by 
some mysterious authority that a malformed t 
should henceforward represent the sound kh, 
or that <p should in future have the value of 
ph instead of g, is incredible, and contrary to 
the elementary canons of palaeographic science. 

Any theory which assumes the arbitrary in¬ 
vention of alphabetic signs belongs to the pre- 
scientifio epoch. Slow and unconscious differ¬ 
entiation by means of minute and insensible 
variations proves historically, as Geiger has 
observed, to have been the mode in whioh the 
transformation of letters and words, as well as 
of animals and plants, has been effected. More 
than twenty years ago, Bitschl laid down the 
law, whioh is now accepted as axiomatic, that 
scientific palaeography rests on the assumption 
that no alphabetic changes are accidental or 
arbitrary, but are the result of evolution, taking 
place in accordance with fixed laws. The addi¬ 
tional letters of the Greek alphabet must have 
been obtained by the same process which in 
oar own alphabet evolved u and v or i and j 
ont of symbols which originally represented the 
consonantal as well as the vocalic sounds. 

While it is impossible to admit, as M. Oler- 
mont-Ganneau contends, that F was a hybrid, 
generated out of E, there is no difficulty in under¬ 
standing that F (to) and T (u) may have been 
differentiated symbols, arising out of the primi¬ 
tive vau Y, which must originally have denoted 
the sound of t* as well as of v (to). In like 
manner e and * were obviously variants of an¬ 
other primitive sign; the letter phi, as the Sigean 
inscription indicates, having arisen dialectically 
in an Aeolic region, where the sounds ph and 
th were easily confused or interchanged. So, 
again, that x should have arisen out of T is 
manifestly impossible; whereas early Cretan 
inscriptions, in which the form of chi is almost 
indistinguishable from that of kappa, tend to 
confirm the intrinsically probable supposition 
that x and k are merely differentiated forms of 
the same symbol, respectively appropriated to 
denote the aspirated and the unaspirated gut¬ 
tural. Isaac Taylor. 


THE HEBREW THEORY OF THE SOUL. 

Edinburgh: March 12,1883. 

In supplement of Mr. Cheyne’s interesting 
letter in the last number of the Academy, 
sllow me to point out ia a single word, and 
without prejudging M. Derenbourg’sarguments, 
which 1 have not seen, that the use of nefeth 
and its dialectic equivalents for a funeral etele 
is not specifically Jewish. The Talmud, no 
doubt, has it from the heathen Aramaeans. In 
the bilingual (Aramaic and Greek) inscription of 
Soueideh (De Vogue, Syrie ctntrale: Inter, tern., 
p. 89) the Greek equivalent is ot^Avj. The term 
is also found at Palmyra {ibid., p. 38), at Petra 
[Hid., p. 90), and on Bimyantic inscriptions 
(see Mordtmann in Z. D. M. G., xxxii. 202). 
fhe idea that the soul dwells where the body is 
buried is easily proved to be familiar to the 
Semites. It survives among the Arabs to this 
day; see, for example, the very interesting 
verses given at p. 27 of Wetzstein’s Beisebericht 
(I 860 ). The grave of an ancient Arab was 
visited with libations and sacrifices, and the 
mourner who passed the night there was some¬ 
times answered by the s add" of the dead 
(Idumaea, p. 399 et teg. of Prey tag’s edition), 
lhis sadd* is often represented as a screech 
owl. Over the grave of one whose blood is 
unavenged it ones, “ Give me blood to drink.” 
Compare Gen. iv. 10. 

Wm. Robertson Smith. 


THE SPELLING of the LATIN “ CAECUS.” 

Cambridge: March 10,1833. 

May I be allowed to point out a curious mis¬ 
print in the kindly notice of my Gothic 


Grammar in the Academy of March 3, p. 153 ? 
I there find: “ haiht, with one eye, is compared 
with Latin coectis. We prefer to write caecut, 
just as we write haedut, compared with Gothic 
gaita.” But, as a fact, I have actually printed 
caecut, as I ought to have done. To test this 
requires good eye-sight, as the italic print is 
somewhat small, and the difference between re 
and os in italics is slight. Compare, however, 
for examples of re, the Anglo-Saxon words 
corresponding to Gothic aft, aftana, in my 
Glossary; and, for examples of ce, the Latin 
coenobita given in my Dictionary s. v. cenobite. 
The difference will appear if this comparison 
be made. How familiar the spelling with re 
is to me may be seen by consulting my edition 
of the Anglo-Saxon and Northumbrian Gospels. 
In St. John, chap. ix. (following the MS.), I 
print caecut (with a and e apart) seven times, 
and ewaw once. Walter W. Skeat. 


THE ANTHROPOLOGIST. 

London: March 10, 1883. 

May I demur to Mr. Keary’s definition of 
the anthropologist as “ not the student of 
human nature as a whole, but of that part of it 
revealed by savage life” ? Greek, Egyptian, 
French, German, English life must be studied 
by the anthropologist no less than the life of 
the Andaman Islanders and the Papuans. 
Why the studies of the anthropologist should 
be supposed to be confined to "visual phe¬ 
nomena,” one fails to understand. The anthrop¬ 
ologist is as much interested in the Cornish 
housemaid who did not kill spiders because her 
late master (the rector of the parish) was 
believed to have become a spider as in the 
Zulu who spares serpents in which he recognises 
his sisters, and his cousins, and his aunts, and 
other deceased relatives. A. Lang. 


A MEDIAEVAL LATIN PROVERB. 

Trinity College, Oxford: March 0,1883. 

In a collection of excerpts from Latin poets 
which I have just been examining in the 
Bodleian, I came across the following mediaeval 
version of the proverb “When the oat’s away 
the miee will play ” which may be new to some 
of your readers :— 

“Murilego mures fiunt absents r(eb)elles.” 
Murilegut for “ cat ” is given by Duoange. Is 
it known when the word first came into exist¬ 
ence ? In the MS. (Bodl. 570, fol. 119a) it is 
spelt mure lego, and the eb of rebellet has dropped 
out. Robinson Ellis. 


POOLE’S “ INDEX TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE.’’ 

Makchcater: March 10,1883. 

The Oxford and Cambridge Magazine of 1856 
is not included in Poole’s Index. Is it, how¬ 
ever, correct to say that the first draft of “ The 
Blessed Damosel” appeared in this periodical? 
I always understood that it originally appeared 
in the Germ in 1848, where I have read it. 
This is now excessively rare, and is also absent 
from Mr. Poole’s work. 

William E. A. Axon. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, March 19, 4 p.m. Asiatic: “ Suggestions on 
the Voice-Formation of the Semitic Verb,” by M. 
Bertin. 

5 p.m. London Institution: “ Original and Bor¬ 
rowed Civilisation,” by Dr. E. B. Tylor. 

7.30 p.m. Aristotelian : “ Kant’s Critic of Pure 
Reason 1 ’ (continued), by the Rev. E. P. Scrymgour. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute. 

Tuesday, March 20 ,7.45 p.m. Statistical: “ Education 
in India and the India Commission on Education,” 
by the Rev. James Johnston. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Social and Commer¬ 
cial Aspects of New Zealand,” by Mr. W. D. Hay. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ Summit-level Tunnel 
on the Bettws and Festiniog Railway,” by Mr. W. 
Smith. 


8.30 p.m. Zoological: “The Oviduct of Otmerux, 
with Remarks on the Relations of the Teleostian 
with the Ganoid Fishes,” by Prof. Huxley: “A 
New Species of Bufo from Japan,” by Mr. G. A. 
Boulenger; “ Remarks on the List of British Birds,” 
by Mr. Selatcr. 

Wednesday, March *21, 8 p.m. Geological: “ The Sup¬ 
posed Pre-Cumbrian Rocks of St. Davids.” by Dr. 
Archibald Geikie; “ Boulders of Hornblende IMcrito 
near the Western Coast of Anglesey,” by Prof. 
T. <4. Bouncy. 

8 p.m. British Archaeological: “ Ancient Stained 
Glass at Hampstead and Oxford connected with 
Bishop Butler, by Mr. E. Wolford; “ Antiquarian 
Discoveries at Westminster and on the Site of St, 
Leonard’s Church, Easteheap,” by Mr. E. P. Loftus 
Brock. 

Tiiuiisday, March 22, 7 p.m. London Institution; 
“Beethoven’s Later Sonatas,” bv Mr. Ernst Pauer. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Self-Piulfieation of 
River Waters,” by Mr. W. N. Hartley, 


SCIENCE. 


virchow’s old tbojan tombs and 

SKULLS. 


Alt-Trojanisehe Griiber und Schadel. Yon 
Rudolf Virchow. (Berlin: Verlag der 
Kon. Akademie der Wissensohaften.) 


The reconstruction of Trojan ethnology is full 
of the greatest importance for a right estimate 
of Dr. Schliemann’s wonderful excavations. 
From the remains at hand for the solution of 
this question, the great German physiologist, 
who has himself been for so many years 
active in unearthing mute testimonies of the 
past both in Europe and Asia Minor, gives 
with due care and caution a highly interest¬ 
ing description in Old Trojan Tombs and 
Skulls. Considering the scantiness of the 
material, he does not strongly commit him¬ 
self to any fixed theory as to the origin and 
kinship of the people who once dwelt on the 
hill of Hissarlik and its neighbourhood. But 
more than once he points to the possibility of 
a Thrakian connexion; and here, I believe, 
the ultimate solution will be found. 

For my own part, I have for some time 
past brought forward this hypothesis as a 
strong oonviction, forced upon me by a com¬ 
parison of all the passages in classic authors 
which bear upon the Trojan, Thrakian, 
Getic, and Gothic tribes. 

Dr. Virchow’s procedure is, it need not be 
said, based upon oraniology. He tries to 
solve obscure raee-questions from the outer 
structure of man, so far as this oan be 
done with any degree of certainty. Frequent 
enquiries have, however, taught him that 
points of extraordinary contact are often 
to be found among populations apparently 
the most widely divergent, so much so, that 
doubt now and then arises even as to the 
Aryan, Semitic—nay, Hamitio—oharaoter of 
a special skull whose origin is not known. 
In order to justify the extreme reserve 
with whioh he avoids too positive assertion, 
he refers to his examination of skulls from 
the Libyan oases presented to him by Dr. 
Rohlfs, the African explorer. He found 
among them both long heads and heads of 
medium height, with more or less prominent 
jaws—in other words, doliohokephalio and 
me8okephalic, prognathous and less prog¬ 
nathous specimens. In the same way he 
found, among the mummy skulls received 
from M. Mariette, a most ancient loog- 
beaded one, while others belong to the short¬ 
headed type. When we remember the 
successive waves of tribal oonquests in 
Northern Africa, and the differences qf 
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race often embodied in caste-systems, these 
divergent results cannot create any surprise. 

The skulls and bone-fragments which form 
the subject of Dr. Virchow’s present examina¬ 
tion come from three places—Hanai Tepe, a 
biil of the Troad; Ren-koi, near the site of 
the ancient Ophrynion ; and Hissarlik, iden¬ 
tified by Dr. Sohliemann with Ilion. A 
solitary specimen of a skull was also furnished 
from Tchamlidcha by Mr. Frank Calvert, to 
whom Dr. Virchow owes most of his material. 
Unfortunately, the specimens from the prob¬ 
able site of Troy are so broken and defective 
that they had to be taken to pieces and re¬ 
composed six or seven times, without any 
satisfactory result. Many bones had, during 
the long period of their being buried in the 
ruins, got entirely out of shape; large parts 
of the skulls are missing. A certain arbitrari¬ 
ness in the attempts at restoration cannot, 
therefore, be avoided. Experiments had, 
moreover, to be stopped at last from fear of 
entirely destroying the fragile material. 
This fact alone will show that hasty conclu¬ 
sions must be avoided, quite irrespective of 
the smallness of the number of specimens on 
which an opinion can in this case be founded. 

Upon the whole, the oldest skulls from 
the three places mentioned have, according to 
Dr. Virchow, more of a long-headed structure, 
with a single exception. The short heads 
and the heads of medium height prevail at 
Ren-koi, the only two instances there of 
apparent doliohokephalio structure being due 
to an accident. “The idea,” Dr. Virchow 
here says, 

“ that Turanian admixture is the oause of rela¬ 
tive short-headedness must for the nonce be 
relegated to the background, seeing that the 
other characteristics very little favour such 
an assumption. Sinoe I have found that 
the Albanians as well as the Armenians are 
short-headed, the necessity of going back to 
Turanian sources for the explanation of brachy- 
kephalism among Aryan nations has beoome 
very small. On the other hand, the question, 
raised by me already in a previous lecture, as to 
whether Thrakian affinities should not be 
claimed for the Trojan population has gained 
in probability by my new experience.” 

In a later part of his book, Dr. Virchow 
remarks that, just as Bulgars and Albanians 
in our time are flocking over to Asia Minor 
from the opposite shores (the ancient Thrace), 
thus changing the ethnical character of the 
Anatolian population, so simitar relations 
existed in farthest antiquity, as may be seen 
from classio authors and especially from the 
Iliad. “ But the old, and more particularly 
the prehistoric, anthropology of Thrace has 
yet to be constructed; for the present, almost 
all material is wanting.” Dr. Virchow, of 
course, speaks here simply as an anthropo¬ 
logist. He does not refer to historical testi¬ 
mony bearing upon race-affinities. He then 
mentions the Armenian tribe of the Haig as 
a short-headed one, though of Aryan con¬ 
nexion. Finally, he says the solution of the 
large prevalence of braehykephalism in Asia 
Minor may one day be found in the intro¬ 
duction of Thrakian race-elements; only he 
thinks this view has not yet been fully worked 
out. 

It will be seen from the above that Dr. 
Virchow does not believe Turanian admixture 
to be requisite any longer for an explanation 


of the short-headed type. As to the Thrakian 
admixture in the population of Asia Minor, 
I think the material at hand is, in 
an historical sense, positively overwhelm¬ 
ing. Physiologists naturally desire to solve 
ethnological questions as much as possible from 
the point of view of their own special science. 
Nor can it be denied that their labours ex¬ 
cellently supplement, and partly check, the 
historical and linguistio evidence. Beyond a 
certain point, however, further enquiry and 
solution become well-nigh hopeless iu matters 
of anthropology. Dr. Virchow himself virtually 
states this difficulty by his remarks on the 
short-headedness of Albanians and Armenians; 
still more so by his observations on the 
strange points of contact even between many 
Aryan, Semitic, and Hamitic skulls. In one 
of his contributions to Sohliemanu’s great 
work, llios, he had already said with good 
cause— 

“Our real knowledge of the craniology of 
anoient peoples is still on a very small scale. 
If it were correct that, as some authors suppose, 
the anoient Thracians, like the modern Al¬ 
banians, were brachycephalic, we might perhaps 
connect with them the people represented by 
the brachyoephalio head from His.-arlik. On 
the other hand, the dolichooephaliBm of Semites 
and Egyptians would permit us to go with our 
dolichocephalic skulls from Hissarlik to so 
distant an origin. But if, besides the skull 
index, we take into consideration the entire 
formation of the head and the face of the doli- 
ohoeephalio skulls, the idea that those men were 
members of the Aryan race is highly pleasing. 
Hence I believe the natural philosopher should 
stop in the face of these problems, and should 
abandon further investigations to the archaeologist.” 

Historically speaking, Asia Minor appears 
to have been inhabited, successively or 
simultaneously, by so many different nations 
—Aryan, Turanian, Semitic, and, maybe, even 
partly Hamitic—that, in the absence of 
linguistic and other tests, many ethnical 
problems will perhaps for ever remain in¬ 
soluble. Two great facts, however, I believe, 
stand out clearly before the eyes of those 
who will impartially read classic testimony; 
and, if we were to put out those lights (as an 
older English writer judiciously said), what 
other light would remain to us ? 

These facts are, (1) that the great 
Thrakian stock—“ the vastest,” according 
to Herodoto3, “ next to the Indian ”— 
was spread over both Eastern Europe 
and Asia Minor under many tribal names, 
such as Phrygians, Mysians, Lydians, 
Bithynians, and so forth; (2) that the Thra- 
kians were of Getic, Gothic, Germanic con¬ 
nexion. It is not the place for me here to 
make out these statements in detail by ample 
quotations from Kallinos, Herodotos, Homer, 
Strabo, Stephanos, Capitolinus, Flavius Vopis- 
cus, C'laudian, Cassiodorus, Prokopios, and 
others—that is to say, from writers ranging 
over an epoch of from 1,400 to 1,500 years ; 
not to mention the Goth Jornandes, among 
whose nation some ancient race-traditions 
must have been preserved. These points will 
be more fully considered on another occasion. 
Nor do they contain any new theory at all. 

The third fact of importance is that the 
Thrakian stock is at the bottom also of the 
Trojan or Teukrian population, as I will 
endeavour to show on the same occasion. 


Strabo was struck by the many Thrakim 
place-names in the Troad. A city called 
Ilion existed iu European Thrace as also m 
Asia Minor. Dr. Virchow, as well as Dr. 
Sehliemann, has found a great many analog 
gies between Trojan and old Hungarian 
antiquities. Perhaps the mystery explain! 
itself from the fact of Thrakian tribes having 
in ancient times been located on the Tbeiu 
as well as on the Skamandros. And taking 
“ Thrakian ” as a convertible term for 
“ Teutonic,” it is certainly remarkable that 
in classic times a Teutoburgion should hare 
stood west of the river Theiss, at the con. 
fluence of the Danube and the Drau, The 
very name of the Thrakians, as also that 
of the Phrygians, I hold to be of possible 
explanation from Teutonic philology. What 
we know of Phrygian speech and of other 
Thrakian idioms presents some remarkable 
affinities partly with Old Norse, partly with 
German. The great influence whieh the 
[ musical, martial, and altogether highly gifted 
Thrakian race exercised on the Hellenic world, 
both in poetry and philosophy, stands recorded 
in Hellenic authors. 

The skull-measurements taken by Dr. Yir- 
chow among people at Ren-kbi in 1879, sod 
the similar communications made by Mr. A 
Weisbach (“On the Shape of the Greek 
Skull ”) to the Anthropological Society it 
Vienna, have brought out a remarkable co- 
incidence between the mesokephalism or 
braehykephalism of the living population of 
the “ purely Greek place ” of Ren-kbi and the 
structure of the skulls found in the neigh¬ 
bouring Ophrynion. The words, “purely 
Greek,” which Dr. Virchow uses, are of 
course to be taken rather linguistically thin 
in the strict sense of homogeneous descent. 

I think classic literature sufficiently prove* 
that the early Hellenic conquerors not ■ 
only became fused in Greece with indigenous 
“barbarous” tribes, but that Thrakian—-that 
is, Germanic—as well as Semitic elementi 
largely contributed, in course of time, to the 
formation of Greek nationality, both in Europe 
and in Asia Minor. Does not Herodotoa- 
to give but one instance—say that, “from 
diligent enquiry,” be found that even Arista- 
geiton and Harmodios were originally of 
Phoenikian descent—namely. 

“ of the number of those Phoenikians who 
came over with Kadmos, and were admitted by 
the Athenians into the number of their citizens 
on certain conditions, it being enacted that they 
should be excluded from several privileges ” ? 

When we remember such facts, it will bo 
easily seen that “ Greek ’’ means, ethnologi- 
cally, a great deal more than appears on toe 
surface. 

A definite decision from a purely anthropo¬ 
logical point of view is, in the cases at issue, 
if not impossible, at least so extremely difficult 
that the historian and the archaeologist must 
certainly come in with their own tests as to 
ethnical connexion. In this respect, the fact ; 
of Dr. Sehliemann having found amid the . 
prehistoric ruins of Hissarlik a well-preserved . 
skull in a jar containing human ashes appears . 
to me a noteworthy fact. Dr. Virchow gives - 
it prominence by italics. A similar find, I 
may observe, was not long ago made in Ger- ; 
many ; and it seems to have puzzled arche¬ 
ologists. I pointed out at the time that a» 
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l»te u the sixth century of our era some 
German tribes (for instance, the Thuringians) 
applied fire-burial only to the body, not to 
the head, of the dead : “ Capita amputato, 
cadaver more gentilium ignibus traderetur” 
(aee Vila Amulfi Metensis). Perhaps the 
lignificaoce of the skull in the way of judging 
s person’s character and intellectual capacity 
had already struck our forefathers; hence their 
funeral rites may have been adapted to that 
notion. The occurrence of the same extra¬ 
ordinary custom on German and Trojan 
ground' looks at all events like an additional 
link in a very curious chain of c inflexion in 
which the eastern Teutons—-that is, the 
Tbrakians—form the large intermediate part. 

Much interesting matter as to the remuants 
nf Trojan civilisation is contained in Dr. 
Virchow’s book. Thirteen plates, partly 
coloured, giving drawings of the skulls, of 
fragments of pottery, and other things dis¬ 
covered, sre a nseful adjunct. The author 
believes, both from the characteristics of the 
skeletons and from what was found in the 
graves and in the several layers of the ruins 
of Hissarlik, that the prehistoric populations 
in question bad already made considerable 
progress in culture. This contribution to 
the solution of the Trojan question forms 
a valuable commentary on at least one aspect 
of tbst series of world-famed excavations 
which have recently brought forth a fresh 
surprise under Dr. Schliemann’s ever active 
spade. The results of the last startling dis¬ 
covery are soon to be given to the public. Su 
far as at present can be known, they will 
partly modify former conclusions, but in the 
main strengthen the view of those who look 
upon the once castled hill of Hissarlik as the 
•its of the town which of old was sung in 
Greek ballads that were afterwards fused into 
the" Homerio” epic. Karl Blind. 


LINGUISTIC AND HISTORICAL 
RESEARCH IN BURMAH. 

British Burmah, the latest addition to onr 
Indian empire, is isolated from the rest by 
language, and religion no less than by 
Ui geographical position. Despite some notable 
exceptions, little has been done up to the pre¬ 
sent to investigate the large mass of new 
Materials that are here presented to the 
Uneatal student. The numerous hill tribes, 
joth their languages manifestly of a common 
“®uy, afford a most interesting field to the 
•ufflologigt as well as to the philologist. The 
™tory, which deals in dynasties that each 
™gned for several millenniums, must yield 
nr!lr* lduum foot when subjected to the 
of criticism. Even the text-books 
mini * 4W > which British tribunals ad- 

lated*’ “ aTe no * yet been properly trans- 

All these several departments of study have 
hamJr* en n P wrtb enthusiasm by Dr. Foroh- 
„ho Professor of Pali at Eangoon, 

f on ’ “ebeve, only arrived in Burmah about 
w/ews sfjo. He has collected, for the first 
hunorttoS ,**? for a dictionary of the most 
betaL,, iv 0 „ . 0 innumerable dialects spoken 
• British frontier and South-western 

of ha * also acquired a large number 

hu3? and palm-leaf MSS., which he 
hut from »i/v a • ho examine thoroughly, 

ooustmnf ,v , lt °nght to be possible to re¬ 
ins ^ ta e true history of Burmah. He 
of th« -pT h° Work upon a translation 
411 tsxta of the Dhammathats, 
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containing the domestio law of the Bur¬ 
mese at the present day. So far back 
as 1847, one of these—the Mann Kyay Dam- 
mathat—was edited in Burmese and English by 
Dr. Eichardson. Within the last few months, 
Mr. Jardine, the judicial commissioner of 
British Burmah, has published three pamphlets 
of “Notes on Buddhist Law,” with special 
reference to questions affecting marriage and 
divorce. But, for the most part, the domestio 
law of the Burmese still remains as much a 
matter of oral tradition as was the domestio law 
of the Hindus before Halhed and Sir William 
Jones. 

We are glad to learn that the Government 
have under consideration a scheme for assisting 
Dr. Forohhammer in prosecuting a task which, 
besides advancing knowledge, must have a 
direct influence upon the efficiency of the 
Administration. The help of one or two 
young students, with enthusiasm equal to his 
own, would enable Dr. Forohhammer to 
accomplish in a few years the literary work of 
puttiog into shape the materials already col¬ 
lected. To look to Oxford or Cambridge for 
suoh young men would probably be vain; but 
if our English universities cannot supply them, 
German universities will. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

In Petermatm’s MitUilungen is published a 
map of M. Schuver’s journey into the country 
of the Legha Gallas, to the south of Fadaei. 
which fills up a considerable gap in our 
knowledge of Central Afrioa. The adventurous 
Dutch traveller, who during a former period of 
his life had served with Circassians, Turks, 
Montenegrins, and Carlists, arrived at Gorgnra, 
the capital of Fadasi, on June 12, 1882. After 
his recovery from a severe illness, he_ started for 
the south on July 30, and succeeded in reaching 
the powerful tribe of the Legha Gallas, who 
live in the upper Yabus valley, and at the foot 
of the lofty Tulu Wollel, which M. d’Abbadie 
refers to as the ancestral seat of all Gallas. 
From a mountain pass he looked southward 
over a vast plain, in the midst of which he saw 
glittering the waters of Lake Baro, the 
receptacle of the river of the same name. M. 
Schuver, previous to his departure for Africa, 
had gone through a course of practical astronomy 
under Mr. Coles, and was thus able to deter¬ 
mine many latitudes and longtitudes. The 
same number of tbe Mitteilungen contains 
the first part of a report on travels in 
Antioquia, by F. von Schrenck (with map), and 
an account of a trip into the Yagnau valley, to 
the east of Samarkand, by Dr. Capus. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

We are glad to hear that our valued con¬ 
tributor, Mr. A. H. Keane, has been elected a 
corresponding member of the Italian Anthropo¬ 
logical Society, whose centre is at Florence. 

Prof. Stokes, of Cambridge, has been 
appointed by the Burnett trustees to deliver the 
first oourse of lectures on natural science at 
Aberdeen, which (under the reconstituted trust) 
take tbe place of the Burnett prizes. It happens 
that, at the same time, another Cambridge pro¬ 
fessor of mathematics, Mr. A. Cayley, has been 
nominated for tbe honorary degree of LL.D. by 
the University of Aberdeen. 

A special general meeting of members (only) 
of the Association for the Improvement of 
Geometrical Teaching will be held at University 
College, London, on March 20, at 8 p.m., (1) to 
authorise the publication of books _ i. and ii. of 
the Elementary Geometry as revised by the 
committee, and (2) to appoint three trustees of 
the property of the association. 


The first meeting of the newly founded 
Edinburgh Mathematical Society was held last 
Monday evening, when an address was delivered 
by Prof. Chrystal on “ The Present Fields of 
Mathematical Research.” 

The Cumberland Association for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Literature and Soienoe has recently 
issued the seventh volume of its Transactions — 
a volume that bears testimony to the energy 
with which the useful work of this association 
is still being oarried on. The Transactions are 
edited by Mr. J. G. Goodchild, of the Geo¬ 
logical Survey, who contributes two interesting 
papers. In one of these he discusses the evi¬ 
dence of the former extension of coal-measures 
over Edenside, while the other is devoted to a 
description of the minerals occurring in Cum¬ 
berland and Westmoreland. Among the more 
notable essays in the volume, we may point to 
Mr. J. D. Kendall’s paper on “ The Glacial 
Deposits of West Cumberland.” There are also 
several papers on local natural history, inoluding 
one on the land and fresh-water shells by Miss 
Donald, of Stanwix, a lady who has devoted 
muoh attention to both recent and _ fossil 
conchology. Mr. W. Whitaker, who is the 
recognised bibliographer of geological science, 
publishes one of his extensive lists of works on 
local geology, going back to the year 1693. 
Science greatly predominates over literature in 
this volume; and indeed the only purely 
literary essay is the presidential address by Mr. 
E. Ferguson, M.P., in which he discourses 
“ Concerning the Future of the English Lan¬ 
guage.” 

A translation of Prof. Ernst Haeckel’s 
Qesammelte populdre Vortrage, by Dr. Edward 
B. Aveling, has just been issued by the 
Freethought Publishing Company, 63 Fleet 
Street. 

With reference to the recent dismission in 
the Academy whether the Basques are a dark 
or a fair race, we quote the following from the 
Preface to The Basque Language, by Mr. W. J. 
Van Eys, which appears this week in Messrs. 
Triibner’s series of “ Simplified Grammars ” 

“I may repeat here the question I asked nearly 
ten years ago in my Dictionary, when quoting the 
words billusgorri, buluzkorri, ‘naked,’ and larrit- 
gorri or narrugorri, ‘ naked ’—the first signifying 
‘ redhair,’ the second ‘redskin’—would not this 
prove that the Basques are, or wore, of a fair 
complexion? ” 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The Dutch Government at Batavia have 
recently published the first volume, with a 
French translation, of the Arabio Manual of 
Musulman Jurisprudence according to the 
Eite of Chafi’i, Known as the liinhddj-at- 
Tdlibin, or “ The Guide of Zealous Believers.” 
The Eite of Chfifi’i is followed by the Musul- 
mans of the Indian Arohipelago with few 
exceptions. The Arabio scholar, Mr. L. W. C. 
Van den Berg, of Batavia, has made use of the 
Code fran^ais as a standard of comparison 
between the ideas of the followers of Muham¬ 
mad on oertain principles of Eight and the 
Jurisprudence of the Nations of the West'and 
the South of Europe. He announces in his 
Preface that the second and third volumes are 
already in the press, and will appear soon. 
The publication aod interpretation of the Min- 
hddj-at- Tdlibin is of the highest praotioal 
interest to the European magistracy of Egypt 
as well as of the Indian Archipelago. 

Mr. C. E. Wilson’s translation of the Sixth 
Book of Jdmf’s Babdristdn, to be entitled Persian 
Wit and Humour, may be expeoted in a few 
days. Jam! takes a line commonly followed by 
Oriental satirists, and is particularly severe 
upon unskilful physicians, bad poets, pre¬ 
sumption, imposture, avarice, and covetousness. 
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lories would appear to have been FINE ART. particularly confusing. The Amerioan power of 

, 8ouroe8 ’ ea peoially those Mr. birket Foster's DRAwtNos of tb. cvrnEDnAt. CITIES of digestion and assimilation of heterogeneous 

« VL£ d dZ$dZ$kelZ!I! bosu^Sekt!"" “ d la \ 0) Pmation is, however, well known, and this 
Character. Persian students will volume may be to their taste. It is like » 


Some of the stories would appear to have been 
adapted from Arab sources, especially those 
whioh show up the humorously naive side of 
the fieduin character. Persian students will 
welcome this translation as a literal version of 
a classic work, and general readers as a genuine 
specimen of Eastern wit and humour, for the 
first time given in an English dress. 


welcome this translation as a literal version of _ __ Cook’s Tour nRrsnnn.il v nnnrinnfod hv nn. u.. 

a classic work, and general readers as a genuine most highly cultivated^ their staff! It has. 

specimen of Eastern wit and humour, for the ailSiT. '<«• sew number of wood-cuts from the South Kensbe- 

first time given in an English dress. - - ton Handbooks, which are good but not nev; 

—- . -- end a few portraits of such men as Sir Henrv 

- ART BOOKS. Cole, Mr. William Morris, and the late Mr! 

MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. The Cathedral of the Holy Trinity, commonly Owen Jones, whioh are caricatures. Of comm, 

2 Society or ArmauAiuss.— {Thursday, March 8.) Christ Church, Dublin : an Account of J?°“ wa £. 18 “o n8ta ntly “improving” his 

v t. • ^ nu ■ 1 the Eestoration of the Fabric by G. E. Street, ? 0CMl , oa8 > although on the whole there u more 

; kSVtt | ke f toh p ^ h ntor KrS- Thfli,,lw 

discovery of a Roman milestone at Llanfairfcchan, Seymour, and Dedicatory Prefaoe by Sir Theo- 

in February last, marking the eighth mile from dore Martin. (Sutton Sharps and Co.) Dublin “ A flute-key that wins one more soft note from 
Conovium (Conway). The stone bore the name of was long a Danish city. For the Irish it had the air; a pot flushed with some more intims;.: 
the Emperor Hadrian, of which there are only two never been anything but Ath-diath au dhub- touch of the sunlight ; an ornament which detarf.s 
or three examples in England, one being near linn, “the hurdle-ford of the black pool.” a pure form from its perishable body—such thins 

Leicester. [See Mr. Thompson Watkin’s letter in And when the Danes at last became Christian as these exhibit somewhat finer than themselves, 

the Academy of March 3.]— Mr. A. J. Evans con- (certainly not through any Gaelic influence). namely, man elect still to carry on the ancient art 
tinued his narration of his researches among the thev got their bishops for Waterford and wllich adorned the earth with grass and violet, and 
Roman remains in Illyricum, referring principally Dublin from Canterbury, not from Armaeh framed the star-gemmed sky and the spotted 
mi T at Sa ! ou f | omo of the P lnc , l V s he Donat, first Bishop of Dublin, built the cathe- sllakc -” 

Mahommedan. ! ^ ^ f’ the bou of Anlal^ This was la 1038 ; Charing Cross Bailway Bridge is beautiful, and 

- but before the English invasion Dane and Mr. William Bell Soott is an archaeologist. 

a _ _ , Inshman had so far fratermsed that Laurence Sometimes we do not agree with Mr. Moncure 

Society or Biblical Archaeolooy.—( Tuesday, O Toole was bishop when Strongbow sacked the D. Conway, and sometimes, we must eonfeis, 
a _ „ . city. Building oathedrals was as muoh a we do not quite understand him. 


Society or Biblical Archaeolooy. —I Tuesday, 
March 12.) 


PICTURESQUE NATURE by LAND ant! SEA.-A ft-riei. of OUTDOOR 
RIvKICIlES nml DRAWINGS by Mr. JOHN MOGFOHD will nlao be ON 
VII.W, during MARCH and APRIL, at Mcaars. DOlVDEtJVVELL’S, 133, NEW 
BOND STREET. 

ART BOOKS. 

The Cathedral of the Holy Trinity, commonly 
called Christ Church, Dublin: an Account of 
the Bestoration of the Fabric by G. B. Street, 
j &c., &o. With Historical Sketch by Precentor 
Seymour, and Dedicatory Prefaoe by Sir Theo- 
; dore Martin. (Sutton Sharpe and Co.) Dublin 
was long a Danish oity. For the Irish it had 
never been anything but Ath-diath au dhub- 
linn, “ the hurdle-ford of the black pool.” 
And when the Danes at last became Christian 
(certainly not through any Gaelic influence), 
thev got their bishops for Waterford and 
Dublin from Canterbury, not from Armagh. 
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Samuel Birch, Esq., D.C.L., in the Chair.—A Norman work as sacking cities; and, during 
paper was read by Mr. H. Rassam on “Recent the twelfth century. Holy Trinity (as it was 
Discoveries of Ancient Babylonian Cities.” Mr. then called) was rebuilt, only to be in great 
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Discoveries of Ancient Babylonian Cities.” Mr. 
Rassam detailed how, on visiting the mound Dair, 
where some fragments of bricks inscribed with 
cuneiform writing had been picked up, the site 
Aboo-habba was passed, and upon examination 
proved to be the remains of an old Babylonian 
city. With difficulty, workmen were obtained, who 


5 art burnt by the Scots (i.e., Irish) in 1238. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co.) The Artul't 
'o rebuild it, a gathering was made throughout Critical Record. (Reginald Turner.) Iks 
the Pale. And nearly as it was then restored, number of books and periodicals engaged in 
so it again appears after Mr. Street’s admirable recording art movements and art facts show m 


Mr. William Bell Soott is an archaeologist 
Sometimes we do not agree with Mr. Moacurt 
D. Conway, and sometimes, we must confess, 
we do not quite understand him. 

Dumas' Art Annual. (Chatto and Windos.) 
The United States Art Directory and Ytar-imk 
(Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co.) The Artist's 
Critical Record. (Reginald Turner.) Ike 


been identified with the shrine of the sun-god. 4110 This caused a settlement, 

The mound Aboo-habba is identified with Sippara, watch brought down the sou', aisle wall and the 
und some account was given of its situation on na7e ro °f, and gave the place that half-ruined 
the grand canal of Babylonia, and the position of appearance which visitors to Dublin before 1871 
the buildings. Mr. Rassam was of opinion that must remember. In that year Mr, H. Roe, 
Sippara of the Sun-god was divided into two jun., offered to restore the cathedral thoroughly. 


city. With difficulty, workmen were obtained, who restoration, lor He went back to the original much as anything else the strength of the 
after a few days’ labour came across fragments of a P s ?> discarding the long and poverty-stricken present art-wave. We have already noticed 
tablets, See., and the wall of a chamber of the old choir of 102 feet which Bishop John de 8t. The Year's Art, that concise Annual Register 
city. Further excavations revealed an asphalte Paul had grafted oa to the original structure which was the first in the field, and is likely to 
floor—a form of foundation hitherto unknown in in imitation of the long choirs that came in be one of the last to leave it. Now we have 
™ clon t rem T 8 Babylonia. On with the growth of monasticism. A good deal to mention three others with a similar, but not 

WM ^ there tb ® old work was ver7 bad - Th « 7aa t piers identical, aim. Mr. Dumas is more ambitions 

inscribed earthenware coffer inside nav ® were rubble, only thinly coated and comprehensive. He embraces the world, 

deposited a stone tablet covered £ith cuneiform ^, 0 ^ 108 ^ 0 ^ 8 th V6ral ° f Bt00 $ ? n and not only records, but illustrates, the art for 

writing, and having a representation of what has J? 0 v ? ldl , Datead ° f °“J?« supports prepared for the year. Since Mr. Henry Blackburn had the 
been identified with the shrine of the sun-god. the , or 7P t - caused a settlement, “ happy thought,” illustrated catalogues kite 

The mound Aboo-habba is identified with Sippnra, wblob brought down the south aisle wall and the been the order of the day ; so that Mr, Dumas 
and some account was given of its situation on na7e roof, and gave the place that half-ruined is able to present us with sketches, mostly 
the grand canal of Babylonia, and the position of appearance which visitors to Dublin before 1871 by the artists’ own hands, from the year’s 
the buildings. Mr. Rassam was of opinion that must remember. In that year Mr, H. Roe, exhibitions of the world. In this truly cosmo- 
Sippara of the feim-god was divided into two jun., offered to restore the oathedral thoroughly, politan volume we find pictorial records of 
cistmct buildings one for religious purposes, and and to build a Synod House for the disestablished exhibitions at London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
rnvnffv r f< ?5, pr T t3 and Church. Mr. Street was his architect, and the Dublin, New York, Paris, Antwerp, Lausanne, 

qrnte Cerent from that foifnd iT?Unh^inni tUrC /i Wa e ? e9u ^ ' 8 aa perfect a group of ecclesiastical Neuchatel, Pennsylvania, Nuromburg, Vienna, 

“gs as any European c% can show Of and Moscow. If in all ’cases we got the ^ 
by a breastwork faced in some places with kiln-burnt 8aob a workit was right there should be a fitting work of the year, the volume would be ST® 
bricks to make the building more secure. Both the [ 0CO j’ and Messrs. Sutton Sharpe and Co. more valuable than it is; but we get a good 
temple and its surroundings must have been at “ a7e done well in publishing this splendid folio, deal of it—especially by the younger men. 
different times occupied by two distinct peoples, besides an historical sketch of the eathe- Yet Mr. Dumas is not satisfied, but apologisei 

because the second occupants had half filled up d f a ^> contains Mr. Street’s last literary essay— for his inoompleteness. Next year he promises 
with debris the twenty-five feet original height of b i® deeply interesting and suggestive account of two volumes instead of one, “ to fill up tke 


royalty. He said that the style of architecture was 
quite different from that found in Babylonia and at 
Nineveh. Each block of buildings was surrounded 
by a breastwork faced in some places with kiln-burnt 
bricks to make the building more secure. Both the 
temple and its surroundings must have been at 
different times occupied by two distinct peoples, 
because the second occupants had half filled up 
with debris the twenty-five feet original height of 


the rooms, and had them paved, making it appear the work of restoration. The word has become blanks." The pictures are accompanied Iff 
os if their floor was the original level of the one of ill-omen ; but Mr. Street proves that in admirable accounts of the exhibitions, &o. We 
other P la( £ s where excavations this case not even the greatest stickler for the would specially draw attention to M. Csitag- 
is suDDosed the Ibrahcem, or, as sanctity of old work would have wished to nary’s article on Courbet. Mr. Koehler’s Year- 

£Z&t!sle^ preserve a single stone that he removed. .The book of American Art is more like The Year's 


this case not even the greatest stickler for the 
sanotity of. old work would have wished to 
preserve a single stone that he removed. The 


with other sites hf.Hv.vm tw . ’ » omgiB stone taat ne removed, xne oook oj American Art is more ilKe II le lean 

description was given of the pala^ituuted at of . th " ^ olu ™ 0 is fonlUess—solid vellum Art of Mr. Huish, and seems to be equally veil 

Birs Nimroud, where Nabonidus is supposed to bl ? d “& toole d after Mr. Street s own design, done. The Artist's Critical Record is the first 
have resided at the time Babylon was token by ®P , dld P a per. engravings by first-rate artists yearly volume of a useful “monthly,” the 
Cyrus. Here were unearthed numerous broken —altogether a worthy memorial of Mr. Roe’s appearance of whioh in this form we are glad 
capitals, fragments of enamelled bricks, &c., and rar ® liberality and of Mr. Street’s architectural to welcome. It is full of extraots from current 
the heavy bronze object found in use as a door- talent. criticism of different artists as well as short 

step, but evidently not constructed for tliis pur- v . tt • * v \r ty original articles, and will be found useful 

pose. Mr. Rassam was of opinion that it origin- _ Jr(rae “ m South Kensington. By Moncure D. f or reference on points where other annual wt- 
ally was the leaf of a gate, but had at some time Conway. (Trubner.) There is some “ fine records fail ™ 
been cut m halves, one half only being used for n oonfused ” reading in this book, which, though 

doorstep —A paper was also read by Prof. Wright, published in England, is plainly addressed to an The writer of La Peinture anglaise (P«i s : 
with , 1 °“ nnd, ’ 1 ' t 0rieutal £™ 18 > American audience, and indeed may be said to Quantin), M. Ernest Chesneau, has made what 

been '"n w'- be to any other. To be taken is, so far as we know, the first attempt of a 

of the British nn'd Forami Bible W o" ht ’ rol . lnd the South Kensington Museum by a foreigner to gather together into a single 

of the symbols seemed E^ptian, other! Assyrian^ ?Ulde 7 h ° £ n ? W8 l. ll “ le of e var y‘bing, and volume (and that, moreover, a handy one) » 
the inscriptions were in archaic Hebrew ^ ’ J u ™P 8 / rom Italy to Timbuctoo, and from Pekin record of the achievements of English painters. 

to Fans, may be generally instructive, but it is Nearly a generation ago, a Frenoh critic — 
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Jbor£ (better known as Burger)—was occupied 
: T ;th art in England, but it was not English 
irt; and, lately, M. Duret has written excel- 
j^tiy upon pictures in at least one of our 
jutional collections. Here and there too, and 
jot and again, there have been foreign writers 
„lo hare taken up certain English masters, or 
a certain English school, drawn thereto by 
accident or special opportunity. But M. 
Chateau is comprehensive and systematic; he 
iua seen much for himself, he has studied much, 
he has striven to be impartial, and the main 
defect of Ms book is the perhaps inevitable 
defect of slightneeft. That it is eminently 
creditable to him to have produced this volume 
hardly needs to be said after what we have ex¬ 
pressed already; but, while doing full justioe to 
his enterprise and diligence, and to his inten¬ 
tions of partiality, it would he a mistake if we 
illovedthe reader to suppose that M. Chesneau 
is altogether uninfluenced by his own nation¬ 
ality, or by what has hitherto been the opinion 
of cultivated Frenchmen in respect of some of 
ocr misters. That Bonnington should get 
folly bis due was, of course, to be expected ; 
sod indeed he receives it. The honour that is 
paid to Old Creme was also to be expected from a 
French critic, for Frenoh criticism nas perceived 
as long as English—and a great deal longer 
than English public opinion—how high must 
he Crome’s place. The other painters of the 
Norwich school get a measure of notice ; but 
the just balance is hardly preserved, for if M. 
Chemeau had seen Cotman’s works, both in 
oil and is water-oolours, as thoroughly as 
he bas seen the works of many other artists, 
he would have praised him even more 
heartily than he has now done, and would 
also have recognised in him a rich individuality 
of which he now scarcely seems to be aware. 
As far as our own opinion is concerned, 
‘he other painters of the Norwioh school—at 
all events, Ladbrooke and the younger Grome, 
though perhaps not Vinoent—might have 

been left with less notice. Ladbrooke was 
sound, but had little of meritorious peculiarity; 
and the younger Crome, with bis perpetual 
raoonlight, is, at all events, unable to make us 
™8*t the accomplishments of Artus van der 
•Ver. Turning to landscape of quite another 
™er, we do not think that M. Chesneau does 
justice to Wilson. It may be foolish of certain 
togudunen to call him “an English Claude,” 
tot he is not without merit because his 
^ n W j &B > no * P? ec i 8e ly Claude’s, nor as great 
“ r®, It is, moreover, a mistake on the 
,°‘Chesneau to assert or imply that 
' ‘J™«*pes of Wilson are now very actively 
‘ I? 1 ' an d that the reaotion from the 

If*; mtojwhich he long ago fell is at all 
i ...kfi ®' was a wonderful touist, 

colourist, a painter of chiaroscuro, a 
r h J* r • art tficial and elegant composition. 

, JI! ■'* I0 °na<.aooordingly, for the public 
mL, latw ® of him to gn much farther than 
present. To Gainsborough, M. 
fsTffniv thorough justice; the painter 
raham Somerset, the painter of Miss 

aturaliat^^ Dt the “ Blne “ both 

holBnfv an “ ron,ailt ‘ c * 8t enough to have the 
Btty > » ^nter often 
’apleten^T ^ ]? y artuts - even m his in- 
ef ects rattle la J u< iged by M. Chesneau by his 
tourist I .by his merits. He was a 
et, M his own* P a inter of the flesh—limited, 
»ry fjjj.. ,^ n v*y, unique. We have spoken 
;,f «from nL • Points in whioh we 

ig critie. pf “}t®U»gent and always interest- 
wolves' with ” 0 * 0 ’ rat h er than to content 
alogy, jp ag a few lines of oommonplace 

m plimeut of P ay i n « a P^P 61 

Te student 2, 1 noustrious and comprehen- 
:i »t much of tu B , n 8li«h art. We should add 
8ca Pietl with Jr 0 - , at ter half of the volume is 
^ Pinters of the day. 


THE SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS. 
The absence of nearly all the most prominent 
English members of the Society of Painter- 
Etchers from this their second annual exhibition, 
and the total withdrawal (with the exception of 
Mr. Platt and Mrs. Merritt) of the Americans, 
to say nothing of other foreign members, is 
evidence, too palpable to be ignored, that all is 
not well with the society. While, however, the 
list of fellows is still as strong as ever, there is 
no reason to suppose that the malady, whatever 
it may be, is beyond cure, or to abandon the 
hope that the next exhibition may prove as full 
and strong as the first memorable one at the 
Hanover Gallery. The courage with which 
the society has resolved to hold out, with 
such diminished ranks of exhibitors, is to be 
praised. As persons reduced in circumstances, 
they have taken a smaller house; and what they 
have to show, though poor in comparison with 
the display of palmier days, is yet not without 
beauty or interest. Perhaps the least assuring 
sign is the Preface to the Catalogue, in whioh it 
is proposed in future exhibitions to admit 
etchings already published. If the character 
and value of the exhibition are to be kept up, this 
must not be. The published works may be 
exhibited if the society please, but they should 
be hung in a separate room, and there should 
be sufficient fresh work to make an exhibi¬ 
tion by itself. We prefer to look upon the 
proposal as a natural but weak sign of de¬ 
spondency due to ill-health, which will pass 
away with the cause. With eighty fellows 
and any number of outsiders, there should 
be no difficulty at all in providing suffi¬ 
cient new work once a-year to constitute a 
rich exhibition of unpublished work. We are 
glad to see that the proposal is unsigned ; and 
we trust, therefore, that it may be unauthorised 
by the body of the society in general and the 
president in particular. 

Mr. 8eymour Hadeu’s indisposition is unfor¬ 
tunately sufficient to account for the slenderness 
of his contribution. His two etchings of “ Cow- 
dray Castle ” are valuable mainly as testifying 
to his continued connexion with the society; 
and we can only wish that even such slight 
proofs of interest therein were afforded by Mr. 
Hook. Mr. Herkomer, Mr. Heeeltine, Mr. Holl, 
Mr. Hodgson, Mr. Heywood Hardy, Mr. Haig, 
and Mr. Hamerton, not to mention a score of 
other fellows whose names, like those of Legros 
and George, do not begin with the letter H. 
It is left to Mr. A. Beames Hall, with his 
olever dry-point of a “Japanese Crystal on 
Silver Crystal Stand” (35), and Mr. C. B. 
Holloway, with four examples of his usual skill, 
to sustain (among the fellows) the credit of this 
initial. It may be noted as a curious con¬ 
trasting accident that the letter “ B ” is remark¬ 
ably well represented, six out of the nine 
fellows whose names begin with this letter 
sending etchings to the exhibition. 

As might be expected from what has been 
already said, the chief interest of the exhibition 
lies in the works of outsiders, especially in those 
of comparatively young and unknown etchers 
of both sexes. It is true that Mr. Macbeth 
sends his “ Flora” (40); but we have seen her 
before, and care little for her or her ugly- 
mouthed dogs. Mr. Menpes sends a series of 
pleasant genre studios, and Mr. Jacomb-Hood 
perhaps the best of all the figures—a little 
French boy unhooking a fish (120). But Mr. 
Jaoomb-Hood, though a member, is an excep¬ 
tion whioh proves the rule, for he is young, 
and a year or two ago was absolutely un¬ 
known. On the other hand, we have a strik¬ 
ing collection of serious imaginative designs 
from Mr. W. Strang, which, despite very 
visible defects in drawing and patent imi¬ 
tation of Prof. Legros, are works of indis¬ 
putable promise in the too-neglected field of 
poetical design. We would, however, impress 


upon him that ugliness is no virtue even in 
serious design, and that it is quite possible to 
study and profit by the works of Rembrandt 
without adopting his peculiar views of female 
attractiveness. We can tolerate the old Dutch¬ 
man’s “Susannah” which we saw lately at 
Burlington Hoqse, for Rembrandt was a great 
man in spite of all; but Mr. Strang is not a great 
man (at present), and cannot plead his nation¬ 
ality as an excuse for blindness to beauty of 
form. Nor can he plead his own bad taste, if 
we can judge from a former etching of his 
which we remember very well. Too palpable 
imitation of an Old Master is also the fault of 
Miss Ellinor Halid’s “Shepherds Watching” 
(129), which is, notwithstanding, a work of 
promise, showing a welcome search for dignity 
and style. In “A Stormy Way” (35) Bliss 
Emily Ford gives us an impressive figure of an 
old woman struggling with the wind; and Bfrs. 
E. A. Armstrong sends two refined and charm¬ 
ing studies from life (1 and 2). Of portraits 
there is but one—Mrs. Merritt's head of Mr. 
Lowell (46)—but that is good. 

The “Lobster Fishers” of Mr. Colin Hunter 
is one of his well-known studies of sea, as well 
drawn and brilliant as usual; and it may be 
said generally of the landscapes of well-known 
etchers, such as Mr. David Law, the brothers 
Slocombe, and Mr. Otto Weber, that their 
works here give quite as much pleasure as 
usual. More novel are the little etchings of 
Mr. Herbert Marshall, in which he renders, 
with wonderful suggestiveness, the special 
effects which we admire in his water-oolours. 
His “ Broad-Stairs, Westminster,” with its wet 
pavement glimmering in the gaslight, is quite 
suooessful. Effeots of dusk and twilight are 
also admirably given by Mr. C. A. Platt, who 
feels and expresses, as few are able, the poetry 
of lonely and shabby plaoes. His “ Eastern 
Point” (130) seems to want some light or 
explanation in the centre where the road rises, 
but his “ Fishing Village” (153) is perfect in 
its way. A bold experiment in method is 
shown by Mr. 0. W. Mansell Lewis in his 
“ Collecting the Flock; ” and the Catalogue 
affords no explanation as to how so broad and 
soft an effect is produced. It seems part etching 
and part mezzotint laid in a new way. 

But of all the etchings here we remarked 
none of greater distinction than Mr. Walter 
Burgess’ “ Cathedral of Limburg.on-the-Lahn ” 
(58). It is impossible, perhaps, to acquit the 
artist of affectation in giving not only to 
the cathedral and tho figures, but also to the 
trees, a certain mediaeval quaintness as of au 
old German wood-cut. But he has applied his 
starch with art; and the result is a pleasant 
primness, an “old world” character, and a 
serious individual oharm whioh oontrast 
agreeably with much of the commonplace and 
styleless modernism which surround nis etch¬ 
ing. Wo must not forget Mr. T, G. Cooper’s 
admirable “Lions” (128), but have only space 
to add that, among other works deserving 
notice, were some by Messrs. A. Ballin, W. H. 
Moss, Oliver Baker, W. J. Cooper, W. H. 
Urwiek, and A. Withers. 

Cosmo Moxkhouse. 


THE PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY IN 
EGYPT. 

[[Communicated by the Committee of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund.] 

M. NaviiXe has now completed the examina¬ 
tion of Pithom, which is the first Egyptian site 
that has ever been thoroughly explored. The 
reward has not been the discovery of great 
monuments, but the solution of great problems. 
The geographical result has been already stated. 
It need only be added that, since his previous 
letter, M. Naville has found a fragment of a 
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Greek inscription ■with the same HPOT, showing 
the Latin Ero to be of Greek origin, and that 
Pithom bore before the Boman time the names 
Hero, “the store-house,” and Heroopolis, “ the 
store-oity.” The bearing of the geographical 
result on Biblical criticism is of the first conse¬ 
quence. It affords a new proof of the accuracy 
of the book of Exodus. 

Far more notable is the historical result of 
M. Nayille’s researches, whieh should be given 
in his own words:— 

“It was Kamses II. who was the founder of the 
city. Ho built the store-house and the temple, but 
did not finish what he had begun. In the line of 
the Dromos we find great blocks of granite and of 
a hard calcareous stone, which had evidently been 
brought there to make some large tablets or statues, 
which have been left with murks of the sculptor 
only. The temple was small, and (the city being 
chiefly a store-house and a fortress) had no reason 
to have many works of art.” 

The conclusion here expressed with reference to 
the foundation of Pithom is abundantly con¬ 
firmed by the bricks from the place in the Berlin 
Museum bearing the cartouche of Bamses II. 
—a circumstance noted by M. Naville, who has 
sought in vain for a similar example on the 
spot. Thus there can be no doubt that Pithom 
and the sister-town Bameses were both built by 
Bamses II. 

Thirty years ago Prof. Lepsius took up and 
fully developed a theory which Algernon 
fourth Duke of Northumberland, the magni¬ 
ficent patron of Egyptian and Arab research, 
had propounded in Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyp¬ 
tians fifteen years earlier. This theory was 
that the founder of Pithom and Bameses oould 
be no other than the famous Bamses II. The 
first Bamses, this king’s grandfather, had but a 
very brief reign, in which no great work could 
be carried through ; thus Lepsius was led to 
oonolude that the king who named the city was 
the second Bamses, the father and predecessor 
of Menptah, to whose reign Manetho, the Egyp¬ 
tian historian, attributed the exodus. The two 
reigns amounted, on the same native authority, 
to about eighty-six years, the monuments con¬ 
firming him in giving sixty-six years and a 
fraction to ■ the first king. The Bible allows 
something over eighty years for the oppression, 
under two kings, the first of whom ruled for 
nearly the whole period. Bamses II. began to 
reign, according to Lepsius, b.c. 1338; and 
thus the learned Egyptologist, was led to 
aoeept the Babbinioal date of the exodus, 
B.c. 1314, which he supported by an elaborate 
argument based on the Hebrew genealogies, 
reckoning from David’s time upwards, of the 
evidence for which too little acoount has 
been taken in this country, except by the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. Although other 
Egyptologists do not absolutely agree with 
Lepsius, their reckonings would necessarily 
lead to his conclusion as to the date of the 
exodus. The accession of Bamses II. is accord¬ 
ing to the three leading authorities as follows: 
—Lepsius, B.o. 1388; Mariette, b.c. 1407; 
Brugsoh, (about) B.c. 1333—Marietta's date 
being calculated from the evidenoe afforded by 
his statement of the accession and duration of 
the dynasty. 

The historical conditions are extraordinarily in 
aooord. The Egyptian monuments give us two 
Pharaohs the earlier of whom, Bamses II., 
reigned some months over sixty-seven years. 
The characters of the two, the stern tyrant 
Bamses and his vacillating shadow Menptah, are 
even traoeable in the stereotyped phrases of 
their inscriptions, though not as clearly as in the 
lively portrayal of the narrative of Exodus. 

It is matter for congratulation that such re¬ 
sults as these, worth volumes of controversy, 
have rewarded the society’s first exploration. The 
success is due to the knowledge and skill of M. 
Naville, who divined the identity of Pithom with 


Tell-el-Masohuta from the monuments oarried 
thence to Ismailia. 

“They are very large, two sphinxes, a double 
tablet, fragments of a imos, and a group of Ramses 
II. between two gods; but as these monuments are 
dedicated to Turn, and Ramses II. is everywhere 
spoken of as the friend of Turn, the god of On, I 
guessed that the place they came from must hare been 
Pithom. These monuments have been published 
by Maspero in the Revue archeologiquc [1878].” 

No one but an Egyptologist of the first rank 
would have made this inference ; no one else 
would have found, fragment by fragment, in the 
wreck of Pithom the successive data which, in 
the German phrase, “make an epoch” in 
Biblio&l criticism, for the Egyptian and Biblical 
history can now be synchronised, and the date 
of the exodus is now as nearly fixed as that of 
the accession of David. 

Beginald Stuabt Poole, 

Hon. Sec. Egypt Exploration Fund. 

PS.—It may be worth while to add that the 
correct spelling of the Arab name of Pithom is 
Tell-el-Maskhoofah. The orthography Mahuta 
of the Intelligence Department map is prob¬ 
ably due to Mahmood Pasha's map, on which 
tiie “seen” is written cursively with a long 
stroke, instead of its usual three points. 


THE ARCHAEOLOOICAL MUSEUM AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 

The report of the Fitzwilliam Museum Syndi¬ 
cate, which was adopted by the Senate 
last Saturday, gives good hopes that the 
new museum of classical and general archae¬ 
ology will be completed and in working 
order by next Michaelmas. It was only 
in December last that it was resolved to 
build upon a leasehold site in the rear of the 
churohyard of St. Mary-the-Less. The build¬ 
ings which existed on that site have already 
been demolished so far as necessary; the 
architect chosen, Mr. Basil Champneys, has 
finished his working plans; and a contract has 
been accepted to erect the new building by 
October 1, at a cost of £8,000. 

Arrangements have silso been made in 
advance to fit up the museum with the 
necessary materials for study. Prof. Sidney 
Oolvin has himself undertaken to collect by 
private subscription a fund which promises to 
be sufficient to provide an adequate library of 
classical archaeology, together with the Leake 
Collection and some of the books already in 
the Fitzwilliam Museum. Towards the neces¬ 
sary collection of casts and models some sub¬ 
scriptions have also been promised; but the 
principal expenditure must come out of the 
Fitzwilliam fund. An approximate estimate 
is given of the minimum number of caste 
required, and of their cost; and a list of them 
is also set out in detail. Both of these docu¬ 
ments would be of great service to any other 
body that may follow the example of Cam¬ 
bridge. The cost is put at £1,500, ranging 
from £30 for a complicated group down to 15s. 
for a small bust. The total expenditure on the 
museum would thus amount to about £10,300, 
of whioh £2,000 will have come from the 
university cheBt, and the balance from the 
Fitzwilliam reserve fund. 

Prof. Sidney Colvin, the director of the 
museum, purposes to start very shortly on a 
visit to Italy, partly, we regret to say, for the 
sake of his health. But he will take advan¬ 
tage of this visit to select personally some of the 
casts of ancient sculpture, &c., at Home, Naples, 
Athens, and Vienna. He will probably remain 
away until the first week of June. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE frescoes at assisl 

Kensington: March H, 1 ®. 

I learn on good authority that a fresh calamity 
has befallen the wall-paintings of Cimabue and 
Giotto in the Upper Church of S\ Francis at 
Assisi. Some years ago, it will be remembered, 
the whole church, at the command of the Italian 
Government, and under the direction of the 
well-known art historian, Sig. Cavalcaaelle, was 
subjected to radical renovations, the alleged 
purpose being to restore the fabric, its furniture, 
and adornments to their original condition. 
The proceedings raised a storm of controversy. 

The task, throughout arduous, became abso¬ 
lutely impracticable when resuscitation was 
attempted for the large number of frescoea, or 
rather paintings in secco, which extend in 
time over some four centuries, and in con¬ 
dition present all stages of decay down to 
absolute annihilation. I was myself a witness, 
in the autumn of 1874, to the proceedings in tbs 
Upper Church. I mounted to the scaffolding 
close to the springing of the vault, and, in com¬ 
pany with Sig. Cavalcaaelle, examined the 
state of the walls. I found workmen, with 
chisels, hammers, trowels, and mortar, steadily 
operating on the frescoes of Oimabue. The 
plaster, where rotten and denuded of its picture, 
was simply cut out and the void filled with sound 
cement. Other surfaces, whioh were only in 
incipient decay, the painted cutiole blistered 
and ready to fall down, had been sitonted 
with some glutinous fluid, tben subjected 
to pressure, and so brought firmly together. 
Lastly, the parts comparatively sound were 
merely washed over with a fixing medium 
—a process said to be novel, and moreover i 
secret! By these several means were the 
wall-paintings “ refreshed ” and (it was fondly 
hoped) placed in permanence. 

Unhappily, this apparently reasonable hope 
has been disappointed. The information I 
receive is to the following effectCertain of 
the fresooes in the Upper Churoh thus “re¬ 
freshed ” have now fallen bodily from tits walls, 
leaving nothing more than a surface of bare 
brick. Fortunately, the Arundel Society had 
for some years a skilled artist on the spot; I 
saw him at work, and can testify to the fidelity 
of a full-sized facsimile of heads by Giotto. 
These copies, now in the rooms of the society, 
of oourse acquire increased value through the 
calamity which has overtaken the original 
How far the destruction is absolute, and how 
much farther it is likely to extend, I may he 
able to ascertain, on the best authority, before 
very long. I can only hope the oase will »ot 
prove so bad as it seems. 

J. Beavington Atkdtsox. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
We are glad to hear that the series of valuable 
articles on “The Wood-cutters of the Nether¬ 
lands,” which were contributed to the Biblio¬ 
grapher last year by Mr. W. Martin Conway, 
are to be collected into a volume, with about 
the same quantity of fresh matter, and pub¬ 
lished by the Cambridge University Press in 
the autumn. In an Appendix will be given a 
complete catalogue of the wood-outs in all the 
books printed in the Low Countries during the 
fifteenth century. 

Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi will shortly 
publish two fine etchings after Constable. It i* 
Mr. C. E. Hollowav who has etched the larger 
plate, and given a fine, free, painter’s rendering 
of the famous painting of “ Salisbury,” now in 
the South Kensington Museum. More fall of 
detail and complete in tone is M. Brunet- 
Desbaiues’ beautiful plate, the subject of which 
is one of those mill scenes so characteristic of 
the great landscape-painter. This plate is 
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gineularly rich and soft, haying, in spite of it 8 
wot k, much of the effect of a mezzotint at a 
little distance. 

Ibs same publishers have entrusted to Mr. 

J, D. the task of engraving a beautiful 
sisle figure by the late George Masons now in 
the possession of Mr. J. H. Trist, of Brighton. 

IfesRS. Nichols and Co., of the Borough, 
announce the issue shortly of an etching by 
Hr, Wilfrid. W. Ball, after a water-colour 
drawing by the late Edward Duncan, “ Old 
London Bridge from Custom House Quay in 
1820.” This drawing was presented many 
years ago to the present owner, Thos. B. 
Downes, Esq., of Downesbury, Hampstead, by 
hia friend, the artist. It was on view at 
Messrs. Christie’s during last Monday’s sale, and 
attracted considerable attention. The style is 
Duncan’s early, careful, and minute work, the 
colonring being rich, and the details elaborate. 
Even the persons figured as walking on the 
Quay are portraits, some still living. The 
antiquarian interest is oentred in many well- 
known buildings now removed, and particularly 
in picturesque Old London Bridge itself, with 
its irregular arches and piles, so unfamiliar to 
the present structure. 

Mb, Arthur Lemon’s pictures for the 
ensuing season have been on private view at 
Florence lately, where they excited a good deal 
of admiration. They are all more or less 
poetical pastorals of modern Italy. One, of 
horses in a spongy pasture, is spoken of as the 


Mb, Charles Lanmaw, best known (at least 
in England) as the author of a long series of 
books on Japan, is also an artist. He now 
announces “ a new departure,” which we can 
only give in his own words:— 

" I propose to employ myself in reproducing the 
Sot of my very numerous sketches of American 
v<nen-. My idea is to arrange them in portfolios, 
lath to contain ten pictures in oil, mounted on 
heavy cardboard, eighteen by twenty-two inches 
in size.” 


Ho gives a list of 350 titles from which sub 
wibers may select. 

Sore interesting arohaeological discoveries 
hivs been made at Antwerp within the last 
week or two. The excavations necessary for 
the building of a new quay-wall have laid bare 
what are pronounced to be undoubted remains 
of the vails of the old Burgh, the primitive 
stronghold which has been attributed both to 
tbo Homans and the Normans. One of the 
corners of this fortress—built of the blue stone 
of Namur and Toumay—formed the foundation 
’^which the Steen, the old city prison, was 
rebuilt iu 1530. The remains of another corner 
tower have been discovered built into the walls 
ot a house which has just been demolished, 
ae line of the old walls has been so clearly 
aced that the Town Council last week had 
“ P°®tion marked by a streak of white 
an( * it is proposed that there should be 
6 Permanent indication of the site. The 
tho Ta ? ons are being made in connexion with 
i.._® • scheme for new docks, and the 
ammin,2i lca des Monuments beiges has 
0 iLL,J, . a C0 °Hnittee to take care of any 
°f mterest which may bo discovered. 

? oet ‘ ngB of th ! Aca ^ mie des 
iiuon . * r - Lenormant read a paper 

cities in “fiction of the sites of two Greek 
lemnsa. . briar- 'Terina and Temesa or 

founded J!? * or . mer was a colony of Crotona, 
Wis 011ft , ***& century b.o. ; the latter 

n °“ 8 of the oldn.7 nr.™.. 



®ofi» towns 
v .- -Mtro ‘ 

'foW them 


Hannibal, and both 
m when he oould no longer 
a gwnst the Eomans. Terina M. 


Lenormant would place, differing from previous 
authorities, on the site of the abbey of Santa 
Eufemia, founded by Bobert Guisoard iu 1062 ; 
Temesa he would place at a spot now called Le 
Mattonate. 

The Portfolio has for frontispiece this month 
a striking etohing by Mr. W. Strang. The 
subject is “The Prodigal Son among the 
Swine,” and it is conceived with power and 
realism. One cannot, however, help comparing 
with it Diirer’e beautiful print. It is somehow 
reminiscent of this, though executed in very 
different style. The editor, besides his “ Paris,” 
has something to say on the destruction of monu¬ 
ments of archaeological and artistic interest 
that is going on in Cairo. Several illustra¬ 
tions are given of what Cairo was in 1865, but 
we have not set against them what the city now 
is. 

An important exhibition of early Japanese 
art will be opened in Paris early in April. 

Mr. Millais’ famous pre-Baphaelite picture 
of “The Carpenter’s Shop,” or, as it is now 
oalled, “ Christ in the House of his Parents,” 
has been fairly engravod by Mr. T. Brown for 
the Art Journal. The plate is the conspicuous 
feature of the March number of the magazine. 
As an interpretation of a picture, we prefer Mr. 
Salmon’s fine etching after Jules Breton. 

The Zeitschrift fur bildende Kunst has not 
muoh this month that will interest English 
readers, except Dr. Bichter’s bibliography of 
the MSS. of Leonardo. Friedrich Gauermann 
is an artist so little known that the publication 
of his account-book seems superfluous. Had it 
been Titian or Baphael who had set down the 
name, date, and price of his pictures, the case 
would have been different. Nor is our interest 
iu Gauermann awakened by the poor line- 
engraving given from one of his works repre¬ 
senting wooden-looking oows in glassy water. 

We learn from the Nachrichten of Basel 
that Dr. Gross has nearly completed the great 
work upon the Swiss Pfahlbauten upon which 
he has been so long engaged. Beckmann, of 
Oarlsruhe, is preparing a series of thirty-three 
phototype plates for the illustration of the 
work, representing some of the most important 
specimens of the Stone and Bronze periods. It 
will be further illustrated from the rich stores 
accumulated by the author himself, and from 
the different Swiss museums. 

Mr. C. Drury E. Eortnum calls our atten¬ 
tion to an inaocuraoy in our too brief notice, 
in the Academy of last week, of the late Baron 
Charles Davillier. His work on Spanish 
jewellery was published in 1879 —Reciter cites sur 
COrfear eric ert Espagne (Quantin). He was 
engaged, at the time of his death, upon a com¬ 
panion volume treating of Spanish glass, for 
which ho had collected a large amount of 
material. 


THE STAGE. 

MISS LINGARD’S MATINEE AT THE 
GAIETY. 

Miss Lingard gave, last Tuesday, her second 
matinde at the Gaiety, repeating that perform¬ 
ance of “Camille” which we had not seen on 
the previous occasion. “ Camille ” is an adapta¬ 
tion of *‘La Dame aux Camelias; ” and Miss 
Lingard plays the part of the heroine, which 
was created by Mdme. Doche, and which, 
during the last thirty years, has been performed 
b 7. so many famous aotresses. The piece is a 
sickly piece; and to us it never seemed more 
sickly than when it was played by Mdme. 
Modjeska, a dignified lady enough, but not au 
actress who could bring the part within the 
range of our sympathies. Miss Lingard is a 
vast improvement upon the overrated Polish 


actress. She speaks English, not only well, 
but with charm—-a quality not always belong¬ 
ing even to those actresses of English birth who 
have not laboured long iu America. The 
commoner, but still invaluable, gift of good 
looks belongs to Miss Lingard unmistakeably; 
and she has also muoh mobility of expression, 
a flexible figure, and a voice oapable of many 
changes and generally pleasant. Furthermore, 
she has no near acquaintance with her art; and 
in times of by-play and moments of secondary 
importance—iu which more even than in the 
great situations the inventive powers of a 
good actress are apt to be manifested—she 
shows herself an artist whose art is near to 
Nature. The modern drama presents scarcely 
a more diffioult part than that of M. Dumas’s 
consumptive heroine, and it is saying a great 
deal to say that Miss Lingard never shows a 
sign of failure in it. The author himself allows 
the expression of sorrow to be somewhat 
monotonous, and so it is not surprising if even 
the resources of au actress who cau act are 
found insufficient to quite sustain the interest 
at all moments of the play. For ourselves, we 
like Miss Lingard nowhero better thau in the 
first aot. Her acting is here indeed a brilliant 
and touching illustration to a rather stupid 
text. Nothing can well be more eloquent than 
her play of facial expression as she gradually 
learns what is Armaud’s feeling for her, and as 
her oynicism ohanges to hopefulness and trust, 
and the world is again found to bs worth living 
in. The actress's command of her voice is 
sometimes hardly less assured. The voioe 
gladdens suddenly and at the right moment— 
at the moment that it requires au artist to 
select. This lady is distinctly an acquisition ; 
and should it be her wieh to aot long in London 
—that is, to abandon travel for a while—there 
is little doubt but that a place can be found for 
her on our stage. She is not faultless, but she 
is intellectual. Her profession must have been 
a serious thing to her. 

In “ Camille ” M : ss Lingard has, ou the 
whole, been well supported. If Miss Constance 
Gilchrist is an impossible Niohette, is not 
Nichette herself imoossible? Mr. Edgar, who 
plays the lover's distressed father, does not 
deliver long speeches with the variety that 
makes them effect.ve. Mr. Barnes is, iu some 
respects, a good Armand; he has feeling, if 
he lacks graoe. But the really successful bit of 
acting, iu the secondary characters, is that of 
Mrs. Leigh as Madame Prudence. Madame 
Prudence is a vulgar, greedy, and iu no respect 
very virtuous person, of full middle age. 
Nothing can be less attractive. The common¬ 
ness and hardness of a nature irreolaimably 
offensive Mrs. Leigh portrays with unques¬ 
tioned suocess; and it seems that, among the 
ladies, she is the only one who is permitted, by 
the scruples of M. Dumas’s adapter, to speak 
and act like a denizen of that world to wnioh 
the young women, as well as their elder, in 
reality belong. Niohette, for instance, might 
very well have a good heart as well as a 
pretty faee; but it outrages probability a 
little too muoh to make her so ridioulously 
idyllic. 


STAGE NOTES. 

Of Mr. Bobert Buohanau’s new play, produced 
only ou Wednesday night, we shall give an 
account next week. Meanwhile, we must 
make some mention of Mr. Burnand’s “Blue 
Beard,” a burlesque happily as excellent in 
quality as it is abundant in quantity. It 
amuses the public during quite aoouple of hours, 
and, perhaps, amuses most those whose affecta¬ 
tions are most satirised in its lines. These, we 
presume, are some of the frequenters of the 
Gaiety. “Blue Beard” does not profess to 
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follow Tory closely the ancient story; indeed, 
it deals with a younger branch of the Blue 
Beard family. It is very brightly and pointedly 
written, Mr. Bumara haring apparently 
oonceived that his mission extended beyond the 
task of affording to Miss Barren, Miss Vaughan, 
and Miss Gilchrist some little excuse for dancing, 
and Mr. Terry some opportunity of being 
comically alarmed or grotesquely surprised. 
He has planned his piece well; it abounds in 
distinctly ingenious invention, and the dialogue 
is not only witty—which is already much—but 
it permits more than one performer to obtain 
unwonted effects. Mr. Irving has been imitated 
so often that we cannot claim novelty, though 
we may claim success, for the efforts of Mr. 
Henley ; but the manner of Mdme. Sarah 
Bernhardt has less frequently been travestied, 
and Miss Kate Vaughan shows much skill in 
the imitation. Miss Farren and Mr. Terry 
contribute muoh to the entertainment of the 
playgoers, but then they have always possessed 
and displayed no smalt measure of the art of 
the comedian. Miss Vaughan’s success is notable 
beoause it is that of a dancer who until now 
has hardly even endeavoured to be an artist. The 
lady has now made a beginning, and may 
possibly proceed farther. 

It is fitting that after a long interval we 
should say a second word about the Lyceum 
performance of “Much Ado about Nothing ; ” 
and it must be in recognition of the continued 
excellence of the acting. On Monday night, 
when the one hundred and fiftieth represents- 
tion was all but reached, nothing could have 
been fresher, more vigorous, or more vivacious 
than the performance of the principal characters. 
The faot is, in somerespects, exceptional. Many 
playgoers think that they notice in Mr. Irving, 
as time passes on, the signs of weariness with a 
part he has played long and continuously. We 
thought we detected those signs in Hamlet, not 
to speak of other rules ; and no wonder if we did. 
But the strain of playing Benedick for a hundred 
and fifty nights is a very different thiug from 
the strain of playing Hamlet, and Mr. Irving’s 
Benedick is certainly at this moment as enjoy¬ 
able and as satisfactory as it was during the 
earliest nights of the present play-bill. No such 
Benedick has been seen in our day. Miss 
Ellen Terry’s Beatrice remains scarcely less 
notable. Were it not for an occasional wrong 
emphasis, which may after all be the accident of 
a iiight, we should deem it oomplete at all 
points, as it is now certainly admirable and ex¬ 
hilarating. The secondary characters are played 
with a fittingness whioh we find rare even 
at the Lyceum, where the management has not 
always been happy in its choice of performers. 
Mr. Howe, Mr. Fernandez, and Mr. Mead 
play the three old men in unexceptionable 
fashion ; and Mr. Terries—whom the public has 
more than once overrated—finds the part of 
Don Pedro within his proper range. The 
Claudio of Mr. Forbes Robertson is looked and 
acted excellently ; the performance, so to epeak, 
whitewashes a character who had really much 
in common with a cad, or why should he have 
denounced Hero so brutally ? As Hero, Miss 
Milward has improved. She is now a fairly 
good Hero. At first she was tame and 
amateurish. Dogberry's utterances continue 
too rapid, and his bearing remains too intelli¬ 
gent. The senile part of Verges is always one 
lo be looked rather than spoken—it has few 
words, but many opportunities—and its repre¬ 
sentative at the Lyceum looks it well. We 
note an improvement in what was good to 
begin with—the action of the minor and un¬ 
named characters, and of the festive crowd. 
This is as brisk as it can be, and as real as we 
could hope to see it out of the theatre of Rotter¬ 
dam. Indeed, the whole pieoe is played, 
appropriately enough, like an allegro. It is 
Vivacious and rapid almost from end to end. 


MUSIC. 

DVORAK'S “ STABAT MATER," ETC. 

Some teachers would have us believe that 
musioal art is fettered by form, and that no 
really great works can now be produced until 
the old order of things has passed away and a 
new one has been established. Fugues and 
symphonies are to give place to symphonic 
poems and dramatic cantatas. The terrors of a 
Dante, the mysticism of a Goethe, the sorrows 
of beautiful maidens, and the deeds of valorous 
knights are to be considered more powerful 
aids to inspiration than the dry rules of counter¬ 
point and canon; while freedom and elevation 
of thought are to be acquired only in proportion 
as the musician becomes subject to the sway of 
imagination’s empire, and able to free himself 
from the tyrannic letter of the law. But all this 
plausible talk speedily comes to an end when a 
genius appears and shows to the world that it is 
foolish to fret against form; and that only those 
who have nothing, or but little, to say are dis¬ 
posed to rebel against the wisdom of the past, 
and seek to clothe the nakedness of their inven¬ 
tion with the garment of romantic tales and 
fantastio legends. The “Stabat Mater” per¬ 
formed for the first time in England last 
Saturday evening at the first concert of the 
London Musical Society under the direction of 
Mr. J. Barnby is a work of undeniable 
originality and power ; and the composer, A. 
Dvorak, may be looked upon as a new “star 
in the east ” shining through the dullness of 
the musical atmosphere. We do not forget 
“Parsifal,’’ “The Redemption,” or the latest 
utterances of Brahms; the two first, however, 
are not purely musical creations, and the last, 
though full of interest, appeal only to a limited 
class, and affect but little the general state of 
music. The “ Stabat Mater ” is divided into 
ten numbers, each one of which presents points 
of beauty and interest. The opening quartett 
and chorus, “ Stabat Mater dolorosa,” and the 
closing piece, “ Quando corpus morietur,” are 
the longest and most important sections of the 
work. The first breathes tenderness and pathos, 
but at times the solemn tragedy of the Cross 
is depicted in tones of thrilling earnestness. 
Melody throughout reigns supreme ; while the 
network of delicate harmonies and the pio- 
turesqueness of the orchestration sustain the 
interest, and colour with an indescribable 
charm the whole of the music. Varied and 
original effects are produced by means of 
passing notes, but the chords reduced to 
their simplest expression are easily under¬ 
stood, so that the general outlines of the pieoe 
are not hampered or in any way obscured by 
these subtle and magic changes. Of the last 
movemont we can only say that, for rugged 

S ower and drastic energy, it reminds us of 
ieethoven in one of his loftiest moods; and no 
higher praise could be given to it. The other 
numbers must be briefly described. The “ Quis 
est homo,” for solo voices, is the least original, 
though it contains interesting passages, and 
closes with a most impressive coda. In the 
chorus “ Eia Mater ” considerable effect is pro¬ 
duced by very simple means. The solo and 
chorus “ Fac ut ardeat ” contains some charm¬ 
ing phrases, but the latter part is perhaps a little 
laboured; and the Bohemian olement in the 
solo part produces, in spite of its attractivoness, 
a slightly disturbing effect. The chorus “Tui 
nati vulnorati ” is of a flowing character, and, 
without any charge of plagiarism, we may say 
that it seems to have been inspired by the grave- 
digging scene in “Fidelio” and the “Dona 
nobis ” from Beethoven’s Mass in D. The “ Fao 
me vere,” for tenor solo and ohorus, is very 
impressive; none but a master-mind could 
sing in tones of such sweet complaining, or 
stir the soul with accents of such real and 
poignant grief. There is no exaggeration in 


the musio; the clearness of form, the well- 
observed proportions, the wonderful effects of 
contrast, and the chaateness and skill of the 
workmanship betoken a mind in which jad°. 
ment and imagination are “in equal balance 
justly weigh’d.” The ohorus “ Virgo virgmum 
praeclara,” and the following duet for sopranos 
and tenor, are both interesting; while the 
penultimate number, the “ Inflammatus,’ shows 
the severity of the eighteenth oentury cleverly 
united to the fervour of the nineteenth. We 
have only been able to eay a few words about 
a work which will doubtless be often heard and 
as often admired. ADton Dvorak will now be 
added to the illustrious list of composers whose 
names are associated with the setting to music 
of the celebrated Latin hymn. The perform¬ 
ance by the Musical Society was, on the whole, 
good. The vocalists were Mdmes. Howitz and 
Isabel Fassett and Messrs. Cummings and 
Frederic King. The programme included 
Grieg’s pianoforte concerto, played by Heir 
Laistner, and some of Schumann's musio to 
“ Manfred.” 

At the second concert of the Bach Choir, on 
Thursday, March 8, Herr Max Bruch’s “ Odys¬ 
seus,” or “ Scenes from the Odyssey," was 
performed for the first time in London, and 
under the direction of the composer. One of 
the scenes, “ The Banquet with the Phaeaciane,’ 1 
has already beon given by the Bach Choir. 
The work was produced at Bremen in Isl2. 
and has since been heard at Manchester in Bio 
and at Liverpool in 1877. The programme- 
book informed ns that “Odysseus" may be 
considered one of Herr Bruch’s most successfsi 
as well as elaborate works. When a writer has 
really not very much to say, and yet goes 
through the form of composing long choruses, 
solos, and scenas, the result is far from 
satisfactory; although, as in this case, the 
author’s patienoe, industry, and skill as re¬ 
gards writing and orchestration may have to 
be duly acknowledged. The music, with the 
exception of a few bright and cheerful spots, ii 
dull and laboured; there is plenty of sound 
and at times fury; but, after all, it is a tele 
signifying but little. At the close one felt u 
weary as Ulysses must have done after his many 
years’ wandering by sea and land. The per- t 
formance was a fairly good one. The sob . 
vocalists were Miss Cariotta Elliot, Mdme. 
Max Bruch (who, though not in good voire, 
sang in an artistic manner), and Messrs. » 
Beckett, Kempton, and Frederic King. o 
_ On Saturday afternoon Herr Barth was the , 
pianist at the Popular Concerts. He played in .i 
a finished manner Chopin’s andante, spian A, i 
and polonaise in E flat, and for an encore the t 
“ Etude ” in G flat from op. 25. He also took ; 
part with Mdme. Normau-Niiruda and 8ig. P'-'- 3 <i 
in Beethoven’s trio in 0 minor. Mdme. Mas l 
Bruoh was announced to appear at this esneeff » 
but was prevented from doing so bv indis -1 
position; and her place was taken by Miss s 
Cariotta Elliot, who sang with muoh taste, j 
Herr Max Bruch’s violoncello solo on the i 
Hebrew melody “Kol Nidrei”was admirably t ( 
performed by Sig. Piatti, and accompanied in I 
a most skilful and refined manner by the t 
composer. < 

On March 12 the Monday Popular programme 
contained an interesting novelty: Schumanns 
pianoforte trio in G minor was heard here for * 
the first time. It was admirably interpreted 
by Miss Agnes Zimmermann and Messrs, * 
Joachim and Piatti. A vein of eadness runs! 
through the first two movements; the echff-’t 
is full of passion ; the finale, though clever, u ^ 
somewhat laboured. The work has not perhaps j 
the healthy and vigorous tone of the earlier. 
trio iu D minor, but it is, nevertheless, a com- J 
position of great interest; and it is strange tha: k 
it should not have been produced before no* i' k 
these Concerts. J. S. Shedlock. k 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 24, 1883. 

No. 568, Now Series. 

Tbi Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
correspond with the writeri of, rejected 
Muueript. 

$ u particularly requested that all husinctt 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
fa, nog bo addressed to the Publish**, 
mi amt to the Editor. 
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life of Sir William Sowan Hamilton. 
Including Selections from his Poems, Cor¬ 
respondence, and Miscellaneous Writings. 
By Robert Perceval Graves. Vol. I. (Dub¬ 
lin University Press.) 

(Second Notice .) 


mission to Heason ? I am chilled by these 

recent visits to-, and could find it in my 

heart to renounoe science in deep despair of 
sympathy ” (p. 444). 

This profound disappointment is recorded in 
ona of his sonnets:— 

“ Early ■within herself a solemn throne 
My spirit builded, and did silently 
Prepare allegiance and deep sympathy. 

And worship for some King of Thought thereon ; 
And when, yet young, in this star-girded dome* 
My country bade me minister, I said. 

My brother-band shall showmenowtheir Head; 
To his prepared throne the King shall come. 

O baffled Hope ! O Age! Man’s awful mind, 
With all its beauty seemed a worthless tiling, 
They cared not for.” 

In one philosopher Hamilton met entire 
sympathy. In the spring of 1832 Hamilton, 
then twenty-six years old, paid a visit to 
Coleridge at Highgate. Soon afterwards the 
old Bard, then broken down by sickness and 
near his end, wrote to him thus :— 


Thi most signal characteristic of Hamilton’s 
mind was, perhaps, chiefly marked in the 
circumstance that while, on the one hand, 
the region in which it lived was among the 
heights of purely mathematical thought, on 
the other, it was almost as much for the 
beauty which he found in science as for its 
truth that he cultivated it. Prof, de Morgan 
showed discrimination when he referred to 
the poetry which, in a special sense of the 
word, pervaded his scientific work, “the 
concinnity of its arrangement, the symmetrical 
accuracy of his style, and, above all, the 
exercise of a projecting imagination which it 
manifested” (p. 192). In 1829 Hamilton 
writes thus to his friend Francis Edgeworth, 
brother of Maria Edgeworth, a man whose 
premature death is much to be regretted, and 
whoee poems well deserve to be published in 
a collected form 


“To my particular constitution of mind, a 
mathematical theory presents even more of 
'theintense unity of a living spirit’ than the 
work of a poet or of an artist. Even the * Prin- 
«pia' of Newton, whioh is ordinarily perused 
“J™*! of Inductive Philosophy, I consider 
“ being rather a work, a fabric, an architectural 
“riice, the external results of which have been, 
.’ °b*®ged by the progress of experi¬ 
mental science, but which will always be 
teresting to mathematicians as a structure of 
“auUful thoughts ” (p. 348). 

You say it is the business of life to attain 
hh® Idea of Beauty; I say, that, in 
natever sense this is true of Beauty, it is true 
m . Jl® T*?* • ■ ■ Perhaps you may be right 
that every beautiful object is 
at iJ . . higher orders of Beauty seem 
■, 8t “ suggest infinity; and even were 



feel i™'»nt*ue myself nuai j. snouia 

“ ^satisfied, and ask, * Is this all ? ’ ” (p. 449). 

tifirH 11 . 4 °" I F a deficient sense of scien¬ 
ce w ., aUt ^. Hamilton complained of: 
beU.Brf tra “ 8cen dentalist in science, and 
Eth w b * tthero listed in it an order of 
“practis'fo a,u * more spiritual than the 
discern I men 8c ' ence hud hearts to 
■Mare a ^e wr ite* thus to Lord 

‘ iYhen shall » 

Physical ; n . 866 an incarnation of meta- 
science? When shall the 
*hnn« t°® u d, to fill with its glory the 

the UnUs-efaCi? for it in the Universe, and 
mng minister there in lowly sub- 


“ I dare not expect ever to see you again in the 
flesh—I scarcely expect to survive to the hear¬ 
ing of you. But be assured I have been com¬ 
forted by the fact you have given me, that there 
are men of profound science who yet feel that 
Science, even in its most flourishing state, needs 
a Baptism, a regeneration in philosophy—so call 
it, if you refer to the subjective feeling—but if 
to the object, then, spite of all the contempt 
squandered on poor Jacob Boehmen and Law- 
Theosophy. . . . May God bless you, Sir, and 
your afflicted, but, I trust, resigned well-wisher, 
nay, fervent prayer. —S. T. Coleridge’’ (p. 546). 

It is an interesting coincidence that Coleridge 
in his later years expressed regret at not 
having early studied mathematics ; and that 
Hamilton, when approaohing his sixtieth 
year, intended to devote the rest of his life to 
metaphysics as soon as his great work on 
Quaternions was published. He had always 
taken in metaphysics an interest not less 
earnest than that which he had taken in 
science. With all his admiration for Newton, 
he regarded Bacon as a yet “ more compre¬ 
hending intellect ” on the ground that he had 
a larger philosophie if not ecientifio capacity, 
and had in a higher degree “ conceived and 
shown the possibility of uniting the mind to 
things, say rather of drawing things into the 
mind.” For the same reason he seems to 
have given to Plato a place higher than to 
either of the others. 

“I cannot suppress my fear that the signal 
success which, Bince the time, and iu the 
country, and by the method of Baoon, has 
attended the inductive researoh into the phe¬ 
nomena of the material universe, has injuriously 
drawn off the intellect from the study of itself 
and its own nature; and that, while we know 
more than Plato did of the outward and visible 
world, we know less, far less, of the inward and 
ideal” (pp. 617-8). 

The similarity between Hamilton’s and Cole¬ 
ridge’s views on these subjects resulted from 
a likeness, yet greater, which each bore to 
the other. Wordsworth once made to me the 
following remark. He said, “ i have known 
very many clever men, not a few men of high 
talents, and several men of genius, but 1 have 
met oue only to whom I would apply the 
term ‘ wonderful ’—Coleridge.” After a pause 
he added, “ But I should not say that, for the 
term ‘ wonderful ’ is applicable no less to a 
fellow-countryman of yours. Sir William 

* The Observatory at Dunsink. 


Rowan Hamilton; and in the intellects of 
those two men I observed great resemblanoe.” 

A part of wbat they had in common was 
the religious earnestness which each united 
with profound reverence for the higher Reason. 
We find Hamilton remarking, in a letter 
written at sixteen years of age (p. 92), “ I 
have often been struck by the occurrence of 
what may be called demonstrated mysteries, 
since, though they are proved by rigidly 
mathematical proof, it is difficult, if not im¬ 
possible, to conceive how they can be true.” 
After illustrating this statement by a reference 
to those mathematical lines which, while 
perpetually approaching, can never meet, he 
proceeds: 

“ If, therefore, within the very domain of that 
science which is most within the grasp of human 
reason, which rests upon the firm pillars of 
demonstration, and is totally removed from 
doubt or dispute, there be truths which we 
cannot oomprehend, why should we suppose 
that we can understand everything connected 
with the nature and attributes of an Infinite 
Being?” 

Seveu years later we find him speaking of 
miracles as things whose office is no less need¬ 
ful than that of Creation’s laws; they show 

“ that the Being or Power whioh the study of 
our sensations had led us to acknowledge as the 
physical Governor of the Universe, is also the 
moral Governor, the power whioh produces in 
us involuntary emotions of remorse or peaoe, of 
blame or approbation ” (p. 414). 

In a private letter written in his twenty-sixth 
year he made statements made also many 
years later by Card. Newman. Writing of 
Dr. Channing, he said; 

“ Others who have searched far more than he 
has done into the heights and depths of thought, 
have been compelled to acknowledge mysteries 
of reason which prepare for, ana harmonise 
with, the mysteries ascribed to religion by the 
great body of the Christian Church; they have 
felt that the Incarnation and Passion are not 
incredible to those who believe and meditate on 
the earlier mystery of Creation; that the diffi¬ 
culties whioh beset the oue are Idle same in kind 
as the difficulties whioh beset the other; that in 
the region of philosophical thought an acting 
is a Buffering God; and that whatever inclines 
a commencing enquirer to reject as absurd the 
belief in a ‘ Lamb slain before the foundations 
of the world,’ the same principle, if pursued 
into its consequences, would lead to the rejecting 
the belief of any personal God at all” (p. 465). 

In his Introductury Lecture on Astronomy 
he expresses an aspiration, like Coleridge’s, 
after a time when “ Science shall attain its 
bright consummation in wisdom,” and thus 
have reached “ the end of restoring and pre¬ 
serving harmony between the various elements 
of our own being—a harmony which can be 
perfect only when it includes reconciliation 
with our God” (p. 648). 

The poetic sympathies which constituted 
so large a part of Hamilton’s character fre¬ 
quently, during his early life, expressed them¬ 
selves in poetry remarkable alike for its 
intellectual character, its lofty aspirations, 
its emotional sincerity, and its entire sim¬ 
plicity. His verse iu boyhood had little 
value; but at the age of nineteen he wrote 
two deeply pathetic and beautiful poems, “ The 
Enthusiast” and “A Farewell” (pp. 183- 
85), and three years later another, entitled “ It 
Haunts Me yet.” The poems of his twenty- 
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tilth and twenty-seventh years are more 
elevated and therefore more characteristic. 
Here is a sonnet:— 

“ O brooding Spirit of Wisdom and of Love, 

Whose mighty wings even now o’ ershadow me; 
Absorb me in thine own immensity, 

And raise me far my finite self above ! 

Purge vanity away, and the weak care 

That name or fame of me should widely spread ; 
And the deep wish keep burning in their stead 
Thy blissful influence afar to bear, 

Or see it borne! Let no desire of ease, 

No lack of courage, faith, or love, delay 
My own steps on that high thought-paven way, 
In which my soul its clear commission secs; 

Yet with an equal joy let me behold 
Thy chariot o’er that way by others rolled ” 

(p. 496). 

The following sonnet was written the next 
year;— 

“t<J THS MEMORY OP FOURIER, 

a Profound French Mathematician. 

“ Fourier! with solemn and profound delight, 

Joy bom of awe, but kindling momently 
To an intense and thrilling ecstasy, 

I gaze upon thy glory, and grow bright; 

As if irradiate with beholden light; 

As if the immortal that remains of thee 
Allured me to thy Spirit’s harmony, 

Breathing serene resolve and tranquil might. 
Revealed appear thy silent thoughts of youth 
As if to consciousness, and all that view 
Prophetic, of the heritage of truth 
To thy majestic years of manhood due : 
Darkness and error fleeing far away, 

And the pure mind enthroned in perfect 
day” (p. 596). 

Perhaps the most perfect of the poems con¬ 
tained in this volume is one which begins 
“ Was it a dream ? ” It is singularly felicitous 
in diction and metre, and full of meditative 
pathos in its allusions—among others, in one 
respecting Wordsworth: 

“ The thoughtful poet who hath wrought 
And works high ministry of passionless love, 
Kindred of past and heir of future times, 

Though on the earth a man ’mong other men 
In a sublime simplicity still dwelling.” 

If Hamilton had given himself as much to 
poetry during the next few years as he did 
in 1831-2, he could hardly have failed to 
enlarge our slender stores of philosophic song. 
Wordsworth did not encourage him to write 
poetry. He feared lest the pursuit might 
lead him away from science, his higher voca¬ 
tion—a danger remote indeed. He appre¬ 
ciated his friend’s poetry notwithstanding, 
and wrote to him in 1827 :— 

‘'Your verses are animated with true poetio 
spirit, as they are evidently the product of 
strong feeling; the 6th and 7th stanzas 
alfected me much, even to the dimming of my 
eye and faltering of my voice while I was read¬ 
ing them aloud ” (p. 265). 

The detached thoughts extracted from 
Hamilton’s “ Introductory Lectures,” the col¬ 
lective publication of whieh is so much to 
be desired, are always full of interest. It 
is thus he speaks of the Newtonian Philoso¬ 
phy:— 

“ It is a creation of the mind, so framed as to 
resemble, in an immense number of particulars, 
what we know of the external universe; yet 
perhaps differing from its archetype in a still 
greater number of things as yet unknown. Its 
truth is, in strictness, ideal, and lies in its oon- 
Bistence. ... It [the solar system] lay under 
the. oppression of facts, material, unintellectual, 
disjointed; the old and beautiful array of circles 
and spheres of heaven had been overturned by 


observation. . . . Then Newton came. . . . He 
meditated on many laws, and caused many ideal 
worlds to pass before him; and when he chose 
the law that bears his name he seems to have 
been half determined by its mathematical 
simplicity and consequent intellectual beauty, 
and only half by its agreement with the phe¬ 
nomena already observed ” (p. 502). 

In a 1 iter lecture his criticism", is more 
definite: 

“ Great as this theory of Newton’s is—great in 
simplicity, in extent, in success—it is yet 
possible that it may only be the dawn of some 
greater theory. For in explaining by attraction 
and projection the planetary motions no ex¬ 
planation is given in it of projection itself . . . 
the great inventor of this theory referred pro¬ 
jection to the immediate act of Deity; regarding 
these two things, attraction and projection, as 
not only distinct, but heterogeneous ; attraction 
being, acoording to him, a primary property and 
law of matter, . . . while projection he supposed 
to be, in an essentially different way, an im¬ 
mediate impulse from the Omnipotent arm. . . . 
On this point, then, though with reverence, I 
differ from Newton” (pp. 657-8). 

A great additional interest is given to this 
volume by the letters of Hamilton’s friends, 
such as Miss Edgeworth, Francis Edgeworth, 
Airy, and Herschel. In speaking of these 
persons Mr. Graves has shown that descriptive 
skill which comes from insight and sympathy, 
and is one of the qualities most needful for a 
biographer. As specimens, I may refer to his 
account of Mrs. Hemans, the poetess (p. 604), 
and Lady Campbell (p. 359), of whom he 
says: 

“Her mother . . . was Pamela, daughter, as 
was supposed, of the Duke of Orleans . . . and 
thus there flowed in her veins the royal blood 
of France and the blood of the Irish Geraldines. 

. . . hazel eyes, with long black lashes under 
broad dark eyebrows, gave forth flashes of intel¬ 
ligence, or seemed to be quiet wells of thought 
and affection. A frank openness of disposition, 
good Bense, earnestness, the brightest play of 
wit and feeling, were each justly expressed by 
her harmonious features; but in all the exercise 
of her varied powers, religious reason never for 
a moment abdicated her throne, and this was 
marked in the settled lines of her faoe. Her 
nature, sympathetic and yet strong, both in 
intellect and principle, made her the chosen 
friend and confidant of men and women like 
herself, great in mind and energy, and seeking 
from her the support and calming influences 
which to such natures oau only be administered 
by those in Whom they are sure of native 
sympathy, of perfect sincerity, and of the 
wisdom which comes from what Hamilton, in 
one of his letters to Wordsworth, finely calls a 
‘ heart full of exercised humanity.’ ” 

The letters of Wordsworth, and still more 


mb. jitstick lawson’s latin hymns. 

Hymni Usitati Latine Bedditi. With Other 
Verses. By James Antony Lawson. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Mb. Justice Lawson began his career as a 
translator about two years ago by turnin'; 
Cowper’s “ God moves in a mysterious way ” 
into alcaics to console a friend whose eyesight 
was goiDg, from whom he had received a 
translation into hexameters of “ Lead, Kindly 
Light.” Most of the translations are in 
classical metres, and there are few, if any, 
signs of familiarity with mediaeval hymns. 
Hardly anyone acquainted with their music 
would have chosen to translate Charles 
Wesley’s famous “ Come, 0 Thou Traveller 
unknown,” into couplets like these:— 

“ Ago, incognito Viator 
Quem prenso, at cujus os eelatur.” 

It is embarrassing that the author has no! 
decided whether he will be bound or no by 
the rules of classical elision after discarding 
the rules of classical quantity. Nor do the 
accents always fall in well with the rhythm; 
a line like this, 

“ Deus-Homo mihi concedet ” 
naturally reads as we have marked it; it is 
meant, of course, to read, 

“ Deua-Hom6 mihi concedet.” 

The metre is also used in triplets followed by 
iambic lines of seven and eight syllables; and 
in a longer form in the translation of Heber's 
“ The Son of God goes forth to war ”: 

“ Dens-Homo, bellurn gessurus 
Egreditur triumplmturus 
Corouam regiam sumpturus 
Praecodit Ilium 
Kubrum vcxillum 
Quis comitatur Dominum ? ” 

This is vigorous, spirited, and in every way 
admirable, only some readers, perhaps, would 
have preferred a movement that would have 
recalled St. Ambrose to a movement that— 
shall we say it ?—recalls Father Prout; and 
couplets like 

“ Saule vexator 
Pro te preeatur ” 

drag a whole stanza out of the iambic rhythm 
that is intended. The version of “ Art tbou 
weary, art thou languid,” comes nearer to the 
tradition of mediaeval hymnody, and is satis¬ 
factory and masterly, though it is to be 
regretted that the translator has followed a 
tasteless correction in the last stanza. Equally 
successful in another vein is the version of 
Faber’s “Pilgrims of the night;” and “Nearer, 
my God, to Thee ” is almost as good. 

It is fortunate that there are not many 


those of Coleridge, add to the value of this 
delightful volume. The readers of it will be 
grateful to Mr. Graves for the judgment and 
taste with which he has accomplished what 
must have been a difficult task—though it 
was also evidently a labour of love; and they 
will not, I trust, be disappointed in their hope 
that it may soon be followed by a second. 
As one who was honoured by Hamilton’s 
friendship, I may be permitted to bear witness 
that it is a faithful portrait of one who, of 
all the men whom I have met, appears to 
me to have most eminently combined depth 
and largeness of intellect with elevated aspira¬ 
tions and the simplicity of a child. 

Acbbex l)E Veke. 


elegiacs or sapphies, though Mrs. Alexander 
has expressed her approval of a translation of 
“ When, wounded sore, the stricken soul ” iu 
the former metre. The elegiacs are always 
wordy, and the sapphies only neat and fluent. 
The alcaics (the author’s favourite metre) are 
better; they bear comparison with the Sahrhice 
Corolla about as well as the Book of Praia 
bears comparison with the Golden Treasury. 
One may notice especially “There is a foun¬ 
tain filled with blood,” “ There is a laud uf 
pure delight,” and “ Lo! He comes with clouds 
descending,” whieh, by-the-way, is ascribed 
to C. Wesley, as “ Abide with me, fast falls 
the eventide,” is ascribed to Keble. 

There are several original alcaicjides-'O^i 
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rery happy, on the removal of the Charter* 
bouse; one regretting the ceeeion of the 
Ionian Isles to Greeoe, dated September 1881 j 
mother, a month later, full of phil-Hellenic 
mthusiasm. With the same impartiality the 
tuthor translates Archbishop Trench’s sonnet 
in the death of Sir Qeorge Colley and Mr. 
ngram’s reply to it, whioh was published in 
he Academx— »both into rather tame hex- 
meters. Q. A. Simoox. 


- . — ’■ J 

Kexfomiland t the Oldest British Colony 
its History, its Present Position, and its 
Prospects in the Future. By Joseph Hatton 
and the Her. M. Harvey. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 

iVhkn the name of a distinguished flovelist 
ppears on the title-page of a geographical 
ork, we naturally expect something largely 
piced with the speciality of its conjoint 
nthoh Those vtho take up the treatise 
hlch Hr. Joseph Hatton has written in 
irtuerahip with Mr. Marvej- must, however, 
ipect nothing of the kind. Oradgfitid and 
ot Eothen has been the model taken; 
nd though Dr. Ebers’ and Mr. Anthony 
rdl'opffs travel-books always smack of the 
terary style of the taradncet/ the present 
ortly volume might, for all the tfaefeg it 
isplays of the professional man of letters, 
are been the midden effort of the most 
aitaa statistician. It is Well Written, and 
s interesting as a totfle heavy with facts, 
•ristling with figures, laden with data, and 
teppered with dates can well be. But, on the 
stole—and the opinion is expressed with no 
ifsire to underrate the authors’ conscientious 
"boars—it is just a trifle dull, despite the 
'omewhat hackneyed poetical quotations 
(pp, 301-3, e.g.) bespatter its pages, 

’ ;, il an occasional proneness to fine writing 
pp. 366-88), in which Mr. Harvey in- 
Wgss. Mr. Hatton does not eeertt to 
We any personal acquaintance with the 
Jg-enveloped island; but Mr. Harvey is a 
esident in St. John’s, and an authority on 
tie colony which he has chosen for his home. 

Ihe“meat” of the book is, therefore, to be 
redited to him; the editing of the rough 
dSvS., the careful revision of facts, Some 
; pscial investigation of historical data, and 
•sat British Museum kind of toil which con- 
’“ts ia piecing a new book out of several 
oosolete old ones have been his collaborator’s 
’pedal division of the task. 

A section is devoted to the interesting 
u<tory of Newfoundland—the battles of the 
settlers for freedom, their patient loyalty 
•loder many provocations to a contrary course 
°! act ion, the special grievances of the people, 
unique position of the colony, the attempt 
to make it a mere fishing station and training 
ground for the Navy, and the curious anoma- 
i the local and imperial laws under which 
. c °Wists laboured. The physical geography 
■' am ply described; and several chapters are 
iicitedtothe geology,theplant-<,the animals, 
"extinct aborigines or Bethuks, the sporting 
-‘UractioM of the region and, of course, its 
boundless resources,” government, popula¬ 
te 1 ', and agricultural capabilities of support- 
1B K a large influx ef immigrants. But the 
Titian to which tho reader will turn with 
zest is that on the fisheries. Ia no 


other work ia the Newfoundland staple trade 
treated ao fully and bo well; and these 
chapters alone would give the volume a 
lasting value. We cannot say as much for 
some of the others. They display a lack of 
the special knowledge essential to the geo¬ 
grapher. A trained man of science would 
nave easily seized the salient points, and 
given them in a few fines, divested of the 
verbiage and needless detail whioh a compiler 
treading unknown ground does not spare us, 
dreading lest in sifting out the chaff he should 
let the wheat run through also. Thus the pages 
on the botany are extremely perfunctory, of 
little use to a botanist, and none at ail to one 
ignorant of that science. The zoology is 
little better } the ethnology is excellent; the 
meteorological remarks (though tinctured with 
the invincible weakness of colonial writers for 
representing the climate of their particular 
region as not only good, but the very best in 
the world) are useful; but the long details 
about rocks and mines Bright very suit¬ 
ably have been compressed into 8 few para 
graphs. The particulars are for toe most 
part taken from the Geological Survey of the 
island. There, specialists will, of course, seek 
for the Information they desire; to the ordi¬ 
nary colonist and emigrant the Gaspe sand¬ 
stones, chlorite slates, diorites, calciferous 
Silurians, and Huronians will be simply so 
much caviare. On the other hand, by re¬ 
lieving the book of this dead weight so accom¬ 
plished a litterateur as Mr. Hatton might 
have given admirable sketches of colonial 
society, life on " the banks,” in the logging 
camps, and on remote farms. To most of us 
these graphic word-pictures would have 
afforded a better idea of the island and its 
inhabitants than the laboured condensations 
of Blue-Books whioh fill the space they might 
have occupied. A writer who hopes for 
colonial popularity, or to escape colonial male¬ 
diction, is, however, always chary of stirring 
up sueh troubled waters. “We must be 
oraoked up, sir;” and perhaps, in dismissing 
the human side of their theme as briefly as 
they have done, Messrs. Hatton and Harvey 
have consulted their own comfort at the ex¬ 
pense of their readers’ legitimate curiosity. 

The literature of Newfoundland geo¬ 
graphy is already so extensive that it is 
not to be expected that the present 
writers have much information to oom- 
municate that is absolutely new. But by 
bringing the data abreast of modem times, 
by investing them with a personal interest, 
by correcting erroneous statements, and col¬ 
lecting from widely scattered and ofttimes 
inaccessible quarters ail available facts, they 
have produced a book which, after allowing 
for the deficiency we have indicated, is in¬ 
finitely the best, as it is the most recent, 
monograph on “ the oldest British colony.” 
Mr. Hatton claims, in his comprehensive 
Preface, to have exhausted every source of 
information; and, as a rule, he is justified 
in making this assertion. Still, a very exact¬ 
ing specialist might, if hypercritically inclined, 
pick out a fault here and there. For 
example, opening the book almost at random, 
we cannot think that a writer who, in dis¬ 
cussing the natural history of the seals, quotes 
GYantz’s History of Greenland, has either 
exhausted “ every source of possible informa¬ 


tion,” or even been aware of the best authori¬ 
ties, on the Pinnipedia. Again, the “Ejahnia 
family" (p. 245) is not quite according to 
Hooker; nor is “ Batrychium Lunaria ” (p. 
246) a misprint whioh a botanist would have 
passed over; while we must say that “ Balaena 
acuta nostra ” (p. 233) is a cetacean unknown 
to zoologists. To give the local names of 
plants and animals ia in most oases useless - 
they convey little meaning to experts, and 
still less to the intending colonist, for whom 
the volume is, we perceive, mainly intended. 
We may add that the account of the Spitz- 
bergen current given on p. 282 is—according 
to our own views—not quite accurate. u 
But these are trifling blemishes in an 
admirable book worthy of soon attaining the 
second edition, whioh will give the writers 
an opportunity of still further improving it. 
It is illustrated with some spirited wood-eute; 
and if we may suggest another fault, the 
absence of a map is the one which would 
strike us most readily. Robert Brown - . 


Gesta Christi; or, a History of Humane 
Progress under Christianity. By C. Loring 
Brace. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The progress of the world under the influence 
of Christianity has been the theme of mneh 
writing and speaking. Sometimes it baa 
been vehemently asserted, sometimes con¬ 
temptuously denied. We have noticed a 
great tendency with some writers to claim 
the results usually attributed to Christianity 
as effects of the world’s inevitable advance, 
which would have come about in the course 
of time whether a new faith had been intro¬ 
duced or not; and to point triumphantly, 
e.g., to the phenomena presented by Stoicism 
under the Empire as evidences of what could 
be attained without it. Others, again, while 
distinctly allowing the use and necessity of 
Christianity as supplying a power to act upon 
the great masses of the people (a problem 
which Stoicism did not and could not solve) 
contend that it has done its work, and must 
now pass away—one force among many in 
the history of the world. 

To both these views, it seems to us, Mr. 
Braoe’s book presents a fairly satisfactory 
answer, or at least an important contribution 
to what can be said on the other side. It is 
scarcely controversial in spirit, and is marked 
by extreme fairness and toleranoe—qualities 
which are not as common in Christian apolo¬ 
getic writings as one could wish. The author 
is, we believe, an American, and seems to 
have been much engaged in practical philan¬ 
thropic work—a circumstance which frequently 
results in great liberality of thought. The 
object of the book is, as stated on the title- 
page, to furnish a complete history of human 
(why, by-the-by, is this written “ humane ” ? 
unless by “ humane progress ” “ progress in 
humane feelings ’’ is meant) progress since the 
introduction of Christianity. Accordingly, 
beginning with the Roman period, we find 
the growth and progress of Christian ideas 
very clearly traced under the various heads 
of “ Paternal Power,” “ Position of Woman,” 
“Marriage,” “Slavery,” “Distribution of 
Property,” &c. In tho second part of the 
work, devoted to the Middle Ages, these sub¬ 
jects are continued, with the additional ones of 
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“Personal Feuds and Private Wars,” “ Arbi¬ 
tration,” “ Education,” “ Chivalry,” and others. 
The most interesting chapters in the third 
part are those relating to the position of woman 
in modem times, the abolition of slavery, 
co-operation and free trade, and “ Human 
Progress among Non-Christian Peoples.” The 
sketch of Buddhism given in this last (pp. 
451-53), though short, is especially interest¬ 
ing. The following, on Confucianism, is also 
a suggestive paragraph. After acknowledging 
the elements of greatness in this creed, Mr. 
Brace says:— 

“It would seem that this benevolent and 
monotonous type of society, without enthu¬ 
siasm and with many secret vices, with no 
element in it of great and heroic progress, and 
suited to a certain condition of immoveability 
for countless centuries, may be a type of the 
future of the oivilised world should a philan¬ 
thropic Rationalism take the place of the 
Christian religion. Confucius might well be 
the saint of modem Agnosticism.” 

On looking back over the history of Europe 
since the first century, one is strongly re¬ 
minded of the following passage in the 
Journals of Caroline Fox:— 

“He [*.«., Sterling] and papa had a very 
spirited argument on the progress of civilisation 
since the Christian era. Papa contended that 
there were intervals when it retrograded alto¬ 
gether, the other that there was a oonstant zig¬ 
zag progress.” 

Certainly, when we oonsider some periods of 
the Middle Ages, the retrogression is much 
more apparent than the zig-zag progress. 
Torquemada and Dominic do not seem much 
of an advance on Marcus Aurelius. But this 
brings us to a point which Mr. Brace very 
strongly, and, we think, very happily, in¬ 
sists on throughout—the distinction between 
Christianity and the “so-called Church of 
Christ.” Perhaps his Abolitionist experiences 
in America brought him into collision with 
that institution (in a case where it was very 
“ so-called ” indeed, if we may be allowed the 
expression); at any rate, it is certain that he 
has but scant respect for it. Thus, on p. 41: 

“ In considering this and similar struggles, it 
should be understood that I distinguish always, 
between ‘ Christianity ’ and ‘ the Church.’ The 
history of the latter has been by no means 
consistent with, or a development of, the spirit 
of its Founder. ...” 

Again, he declares unhesitatingly (and we 
are inclined to agree with him) that the 
adoption of Christianity as a State religion 
under Constantine, though assisting its diffu¬ 
sion at the moment, really threw back its 
development considerably. 

Mr. Brace does full justice to the Stoics, 
especially tracing their influence on the 
Roman law, which, later on, passed into most 
European countries. At the same time he 
points out the slight influence which even the 
noblest of them exercised on their own 
generation—a fact which, considered in con¬ 
nexion with the undoubtedly pure and lofty 
character of many of them, furnishes per¬ 
haps the most powerful argument lor the 
inferiority of their system as contrasted with 
Christianity. 

On the whole, the impression derived from 
this book is an encouraging one. We see 
clearly how much of the work which was 
begun eighteen hundred years ago still 


remains undone; but, at the same time, the 
very fact that Christianity has not yet 
accomplished its work is an assurance to us 
that that work will yet be done. “ Time is 
as cheap as space and matter,” says George 
MacDonald; but mankind are apt to be sadly 
impatient. 

Mr. Brace’s style is fairly clear and easy. 
It is that of a writer who is thinking more 
of what he has to say than of the way in 
which he shall say it. We regret being able 
to devote only this inadequate notice to what 
is really an earnest and noble book. 

A. Werner. 


Ottoman Poems. Translated into English 
Verse in the Original Forms. With Intro¬ 
duction, Biographical Notices, and Notes. 
By E. J. W. Gibb. (Triibner.) 

The translator of Eastern verse has generally 
no very enviable task, apart from the actual 
pleasure whioh he takes in his work. Oriental 
poetry in translation is often said to be in¬ 
sipid, uninteresting, and pedantic, and un¬ 
doubtedly from the point of view in which it 
is oriticised it would seem in a certain way to 
merit those charges. But we must consider 
that Eastern poetry is essentially an art, and 
that a taste for its peculiar beauties can only 
be acquired by a careful study of them. Many 
words associated with certain ideas in Oriental 
verse have altogether different associations 
when translated, and the Oriental scholar 
himself has often more difficulty in under¬ 
standing a translation than the original poem. 
The English words do not convey the same 
ideas as the Oriental, different qualities are 
attributed to them, and they have more the 
appearance of strangers than of friends. Again, 
it is difficult to see in a translation the artistic 
symmetry of, and correspondence between, the 
two lines of each couplet—the contrast of a 
word in one line with one in the next, the idea 
often conveyed of cause and effect which has 
so great a charm when clothed in appropriate 
terms. The words in their relation to, and 
bearing upon, each other have, to the eye of the 
initiated, the sparkle of precious stones ; and 
the ingenuity and subtlety displayed, both in 
the language and thought, cannot fail to elicit 
admiration from all who would not subject 
verse of every kind to the rigid test of modern 
European criticism. Eastern verse must be 
judged on its own merits, and it is as un¬ 
reasonable to measure it generally by our 
own as it would be to condemn Pope because 
he does not fulfil the same conditions as 
Shelley. In the so-called metaphysical or 
fantastic English poets we see, it is true, some¬ 
thing of the ingenuity and subtlety of Eastern 
verse, though, indeed, those poets are not re¬ 
deemed by the peculiar beauties which dis¬ 
tinguish the latter. 

It is generally said that there need be no 
particular connexion between the couplets of 
a Persian or Turkish ode—that they are 
sufficiently united by the monorhyme, as the 
pearls of a necklace by the thread. This is 
scaroely correct. A careful consideration of 
almost any ode will show a single vein of 
thought running through the whole; and, even 
when the ode may be slightly discursive, a 
certain unity and integrity are still preserved 
by the extremely limited range of subjects to 


which the ode is restricted, and by the way 
in which these subjects are made subsidiary 
to one another. In reading a Persian or 
Turkish ode, we have a sense of something 
whole and complete. It is, as it were, a 
brilliant coruscating with glorious coloan, 
but yet entire. 

To Mr. Gibb is due the credit of first 
enabling the English reader to form a clear 
conception of the nature, scope, form, and 
development of Turkish poetry, not only 
by his careful selection from tbe works 
of upwards of sixty of the best Ottoman 
poets, but also by the excellent Introduc¬ 
tion he has prefixed to those extracts. 
Mr. Redhouse’s Essay on the History, - 
System, and Varieties of Turkish Poetry, 
which appeared in 1879 (though admirable, ■ 
as every publication of that most accom¬ 
plished Turkish scholar must be, and well 
calculated to convince those unacquainted 
with Turkish that the Ottomans are far from 
being the unlettered race which some hare 
represented them), is too limited in its extent 
to fill the void which, strange to say, has 
hitherto existed. A few scattered odes hare, 
now and again, appeared in translation; but 
even these slight tastes of Turkish verse hare 
generally acquired an English flavour in pass¬ 
ing through the hands of the translator;, 
and Turkish poetry has hitherto been known 
to Europe only through von Hammer-Purg- 
stall’s work, Die Qeschichte der osmanitches 
Dichtkunst, and de Sugny’s Muse ottomne, 
the latter merely a translation of a portion of 
the former. 

Mr. Gibb’s object has been “ to place . 
within the reach of English readers a concise 
account of the poetic art as cultivated by the 
Ottoman Turks; ” but, owing to the fidelity 
of his translation, hampered as it is by 
the rhymes and metres he has adopted, hi; 
work will also be found of eminent assistance 
by the student of the language itself. Mr. 
Gibb has evidently long studied Turkish, sod 
has been accustomed, as his notes evidence, 
to consider the subtle conceits of the poets 
and trace out their bearings and intentions. 
But it is almost a matter of regret that he 
has seen fit to preserve, throughout, the 
Turkish monorhyme and forms of metre, since 
they offer no adequate compensation for the 
difficulty they add to the work of translation. 

A few specimens would have been sufficient 
to give the English reader some idea of the 
structure of a Turkish ode; the spirit of the 
poetry might have been better preserved in 
English forms of verse. It is also to be con¬ 
sidered that the exactitude, grace, and 
stateliness of a metre of quantity can be but 
imperlectly preserved in a metre of accent, 
and we can gain only a broad idea of the 
swing and accentuation of the original. The 
mouorhyme, also, in English (a language so 
much poorer in rhyme than Turkish, with all 
its Persian and Arabic auxiliaries) must be 
often forced and strained. 

The extracts cover a period of between 
five and six centuries, and are dated from 
1332 (the year in which the first Ottoman , 
poet, "Ashik Pasha, died) to 1879 (the date 
of the death of tbe poet-statesman Ziya Beg)- 
They include selections from the works of 
Lami'i, "Ashik Pasha, and Baki—the Niziau, 
Jaldlu ’ddia Rutni, and Hafiz respectively of 
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■ Ottoman empire. It is not, perhaps, 
1 generally known that in Turkish poetry we 
i ;: «re merely a reproduction of Persian, not 
< only in the forms of the verse, but also in the 
language, modes of thought, scope, allusions, 
1 and mythology. The Ottomaa Turks were 
taught by the Seljukis, the latter by the 
' Persians, and, at the time when 'Ashik wrote, 

* the language and literature of Persia were 

* diffused over Asia Minor, Afghanistan, all 

* Central Asia, and India. So greatly, indeed, 
» does Persian influence prevail over Turkish 
: poetry that whole lines of pare Persian in 
; word and construction are most frequently 
! met with, though, of course, the framework 

is Tataric, and every complete sentence must 
contain a Tataric verb. 

Space will not permit us to give the whole 
of Baki’s famous “Elegy” on Sultdn Suley¬ 
man L (1600) ; but the opening lines will 
afford some idea of its dignity and brilliant 
imagery:— 

“ O Tuor! foot-boundcn in the mesh of fame and 
glory’s snare! 

Till when shall last the lust of faithless earth’s 
pursuits and care ? 

At that first moment, which of life’s fair spring¬ 
tide is the last, 

’Tis need the tulip-cheek the tint of autumn leaf 
should wear; 

’Tis need that thy last home should be, e’en like 
the dregs', the dust; 

’Tis need the stone from hand of Fate should be 
joy’s beaker’s share. 

He is a man indeed whose heart is as a mirror 
clear; 

Man art thou? why then doth thy breast the 
tiger’s fierceness bear ? 

In understanding’s eye how long shall heedless 
slumber bide ? 

Will not war’s Iaon-Monarch’s fate suffice to 
make thee ware ? 

He Prince of Fortune’s Cavaliers! he to whose 
charger bold, 

Whene’er he caracoled or pranced cramped was 
earth’s tourney-square! 

He, to the lustre of whose sword the Magyar 
bowed his head! 

He, the dread gleaming of whose brand the 
Frank can well declare ! 

Like tender rose leaf gently laid he in the dust 
his face, 

And Earth, the Treasurer, him placed like jewel 
m his case.” 

The following ode by Fuzulx (1562) breathes 
the deep and devout spirit due to the Semitic 
influence felt through Persian media:— 

“ 0 Thou Perfect Being, Source whence wisdom’s 
mysteries arise; 

Things, the issue of Thine essence, show wherein 
Thy nature lies. 

Manifestor of all wisdom, Thou art He whose 
pen of might 

Hath with rays of stars illumined yonder gleaming 
page the skies. 

That a happy star, indeed, the essence clear of 
whose bright self 

Truly knoweth how the blessings from Thy word 
that flow to prize. 

But a jewel flawed and faulty I: alas, for ever 
stands 

Blauk the page of my heart’s journal from 
thought of Thy writing wise. 

In the journal of my actions Evil’s lines arc 
black indeed; 

^?, t n think of Day of Gathering’s terrors, 

_ blood flows from my eyes. 

Gathering of my tears will form a torrent on the 
Reckoning Day, 

If the pearls, my tears, rejecting, He but view 
tuem to despise: 

Pearls my tears are, O Fczuli, from the ocean 
deep of love; 

But they’re pearls these, oh! most surely, that 
the Love of Allah buys! ” 

The following lines from 'Ashik (1332) 


show that he was no mean disciple of the 
great mystic, Jalulu ’ddio Rumi:— 

“ All the Universe, one mighty sign is shown; 

God hath myriads of creative acts unknown; 

None huth seen them of the races jinn and men; 

None hath news brought from that realm far off 
from ken. 

Never shall thy mind or reason reach that strand. 

Nor can tongue the King’s name utter of that 
land. 

Since ’tis His each nothingness with life to vest, 

Trouble is there ne’er at all to His behest. 

Eighteen thousand worlds, from end to end, 

Do not with Him one utom’s worth transcend.” 

Mesibi’s celebrated Murebba' (1512) cannot, 
unfortunately, be quoted entire on account of 
its length, but a few lines will give some 
idea of its freshness and beauty. 

“Hark the bulbul’s lay so joyous: ‘Now have 
come the days of spring.’ 

Merry shows and crowds on every mead they 
spread, n maze of spring; 

There the almond tree its silvern blossoms 
scatters, sprays of spring : 

Drink, be gay, for soon will vanish, biding not, 
the days of spring. 

“ Once again with varied flow’rets decked them¬ 
selves have mead and plain; 

Tents for pleasure have the blossoms raised in 
every rosy lnne. 

Who can tell, when spring hath'ended, who and 
what may whole remain ? 

Drink, be gay, for soon will vanish, biding not, 
the days of spring. 

“ All the alleys of the parterre filled with Ahmed’s 
light appear, 

Verdant herbs his Comrades, tulips like his 
Family bright appear; 

O ye People of Muhammed! times now of delight 
appear: 

Drink, be gay, for soon will vanish, biding not, 
the days of spring. 

“ Sparkling dew-drops stud the lily’s leaf like 
sabre broad and keen; 

Bent on merry gipsy-party, crowd they all the 
flow’ry green; 

List to me, if thou desirest, these beholding, joy 
to glean: 

Drink, be gay, for soon will vanish, biding not, 
the days of spring. 

“ Bose and tulip, like to lovely maidens’ cheeks, 
all beauteous show, 

Whilst the dewdrops, like the jewels in their 
ears, resplendent glow ; 

Do not think, thyself beguiling, things will aye 
continue so: 

Drink, be gay, for soon will vanish, biding not, 
the days of spring.” 

The biographical notices appended are 
mostly compiled from von Hammer’s Qe- 
schichte der osmanischen Dichthunst. 

C. E. Wilson. 


NEW NOVELS. 

My Trivial Life and Misfortune. By A Plain 
Woman. In 3 vols. (Blackwood.) 

The Captains' Boom , Sfc. By Walter Besant. 

In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Stray Pearls: Memoirs of Margaret de 
Ribaumont. By Charlotte M. Yonge. In 
2 vols. (Macmillan.) 

Ebb and Flow. By Grant Lloyd. In 2 vols. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Love's Empire: a Romance. In 3 vols. 
(Tinsley Bros.) 

Woodrojfe. By Mrs. Randolph. In 3 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

“And the tongs thereof and the snuff-dishes 
thereof shall be of pure gold.” Precious as was 
the vicar’s exegesis of this text in his “ Course 


on the Vessels," a simpler and more pathetic 
commentary lies in the story of the Plain 
Woman to whom each Sabbath he over¬ 
divided the Word. Still better, perhaps, as 
key-note to the book is her uncle’s pet saying, 
“ Little things are not little things if they 
are done like great ones "—a doctrine very 
full of comfort for all votaries of the gigantic¬ 
ally infinitesimal, from the anxious enquirer 
into covenanted snuff-dishes to the slave of 
caste. For this singular book deals with that 
religion and morality of mediocrity which 
were adopted, like other fashions, by the 
last generation of London society at its 
most fashionable, most vacuous, most pro¬ 
foundly vulgar epoch, which yet linger 
among a few old aristocrats who cling to the 
spencers and dyed fronts of other days, and 
which are still strong among the servile 
classes who follow, but cannot keep up with, 
the mode. Never before has this degraded 
phase of life been so powerfully and minutely 
analysed, because never before with such bitter 
experience or in a spirit so forgiving and so 
charitable. There is here no trace of party 
feeling nor anything of the coarse, dull cari¬ 
cature of Barchester Towers or of the Ritual¬ 
istic novels. In five or six characters, admir¬ 
ably selected, the writer has given us the main 
types. Good-natured Lady Arabella, frivolous, 
worldly, and scandal-loving, her cant and 
bonnets of the most superficial, once a 
Shining Light, but now sadly flickering in 
these gusty times, when the merry month of 
May no longer brings pious fun and flirtation, 
enlisting, as of yore, for her concerts and 
bazaars, dashing girls (Ritualistic, alas! 
though they be nowadays), yet loth to sing, 
or sell, or collect for modem Bulgarian or 
Cossack, pedantically refusing to put away 
her exploded idols—the blacks. Mrs. Stewart, 
a Lesser Light, satellite and toady, a pro¬ 
fessional, but hardly a natural, hypocrite, 
disdaining, indeed, to cant except before 
fools, and, unlike most scheming women, 
never attempting the impossible, never irri¬ 
tated into persistency by defeat, bat instantly 
changing her plan of attack; a cold, selfish, 
business-like harpy, yet, perhaps, believing, 
in some small secret way, in her religion as a 
divinely ordained instrument for enlarging 
her income and her visiting list—how Jane 
Austen would have relished this “ poor dear 
Catherine, excellent, indefatigable creature,” 
secretary and petty pilferer of a dozen “ good 
causes,” setting oat on her “ collecting tours ” 
to quarter herself wherever bed and board 
were to be had for fawning or impudence. 
In Sherbrook Hall we have the model godly 
household—hypocrisy, treachery, and theft 
below stairs, and, above, the life not even of 
brutes, but of machines; the books that 
must not be read, the chairs that must not be 
moved, the grass that must not be walked on, 
the dinner that most not wait, the hells that 
must not be omitted, the hours killed by 
always “getting ready to be ready,” the 
family prayer-wheel, the laps consecrated by 
unread tract, sermon, and commentary, the 
horrible reiteration of the same trivial, foolish 
chatter couched in the same pious jargon, the 
deafness, and dumbness, and blindness to all 
that is truly and nobly religious, the dismal 
estate of poor Christian idolaters of little 
things which seems to ory aloud to the very 
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blacks, “ Come over and help us.” Yet 
Uncle Sherbrook retains under his fatuous 
precision the wreck of a firm will and 
generous heart, and one can almost respect 
him. Mrs. Sherbrook, Aunt Jane, is a truly 
masterly portrait. Few readers will fail to 
identify an Aunt Jane among their acquaint¬ 
ance. A lady eminently respectable and 
respected, a model wife, a model aunt, a 
model Christian, an authorised giver of advice, 
a weighty talker of twaddle, a wise woman, 
a remarkable woman, a woman mnch looked 
up to by herself and her friends. In reality, 
a creature of weak intellect, whose infallibility 
dispenses with education, reading, or think¬ 
ing ; profoundly ignorant, stupid, and 
opiniated—thus far we have merely the 
ordinary British equaw, whose jealousy and 
self-pity hardens into grinding tyranny. 
As my dear old Voltairian friend used 
to say of the Cure, “ C'est un homrae 
tres borne, tros mediocre! 11 hait par- 
tout la superiority.” Though she never 
failed to add, “ Voila pourquoi il me deteste!” 
But what the author unconsciously teaches 
us in Aunt Jane seems to be this, that while 
Religion may and must enlarge and ennoble 
the littleness of life to which women are 
cruelly condemned, Pietism, with its snuff- 
dishes, tracts, or rosaries, cannot even console ; 
it but enfeebles and besots. Aunt Jane, the 
serious, the awakened, the dear Christian lady, 
was in truth but a heathen even as poor 
Sambo, The only gate of escape thus closed 
upon her, we see her dwarfing and shrinking, 
her natural affections blunted, her mind 
fading into idiocy, her soul sodden with self 
and indolence, till, dragging others down in 
her fall, she sinks, a very abject, into an evil 
old age. It is a horrible picture, horribly 
true, and horribly common. We have dwelt 
long upon these remarkable portraits. The I 
rest we leave to the reader, who will partly 
guess what sort of mercy they showed to the 
poor girl who owns, “ The few things I do 
think right, I think very right; and the few 
J believe to be wrong seem very wrong to 
me.” Her character and story are full of 
suggestions, if only we had space for them. 
There are several excellent minor personages; 
among them the musical fanatics and the 
vulgarly fashionable squire. Faults many 
and grave we might find. It is a first 
attempt, and, of course, too long. The open¬ 
ing is weak and confused. There are anachron¬ 
isms of slang and costume; and some pages 
are in very bad taste. But, then, others are 
beyond all praise. This genuine, if not fault¬ 
less, book introduces us to a writer who has 
keenness, observation, good sense, real senti¬ 
ment, and singular pathos—one who can both 
feel and think and write. 

Mr. Besant’s three volumes are no novel, 
but merely five loDg magazine stories. In 
the second, plantation life—we suppose in 
Mauritius—is prettily painted. “The Captains’ 
Room ” is a lively nautical tale, but terribly 
padded with descriptions in Dickens’ worst 
waterside manner. The ghost story is most 
clumsily told; but Laura’s affectations and 
pretences as a seer are simply delight¬ 
ful. Mr. Besant’s books are always clever, 
an( l pretty, but have an indescribable pro¬ 
fessional air about them which makes them 


very hard reading. Like many of Theodore 
Hook’s tales, they always strike us as farces 
and melodramas novelised. 

Miss Yonge’s historical novel is excellent; 
the sentiment very just and noble; the 
language not too sententious; the construc¬ 
tion much better than she thinks; and the 
English and French scenes during the Fronde 
most dramatically contrasted. 

Ebb and Flow is a first attempt, clumsy, 
weak, and heavy, chit-fly made up of conver¬ 
sations natural enough because quite trivial, 
and studio criticism. To drag this in, the 
lovers are convoyed through Italy very much 
as Lord Nelvil was piloted by Corinne. The 
tale is quite pure and wholesome. 

Love's Empire we have not read, and if 
the editor offered it on his knees he would 
not get anyone to read it. Under the form 
of a three-volume novel suggested by Lame 
Europa's School are veiled, so far as we can 
gather, the dark secrets of Indian finance and 
the Afghan War. It retails the loves of 
Budg-et-im-Periolo and the Lady Con-Servat- 
Ive-Poli-Cy, who appears on pretty nearly 
every page of the book as Constant Polly or 
Cons. P., with Little O’P. (Miss O’P. Posit¬ 
ion), the Sivil Ack-counts, and other like 
gibberish. All we can make out is Indian 
slang and tittle-tattle and the usual subor¬ 
dinate soreness against the Chiefs of Depart¬ 
ments. The whole thing is a ghastly enigma, 
though, to be sure, the newspapers say that 
insanity is rapidly spreading among the 
Competition Wallahs. 

Mrs. Randolph persists in lame excuses for 
her pretty floral titles. But we cannot scold 
a writer who attempts nothing which she 
cannot do well. There are no old manor- 
houses so charming as hers, with their parks 
and gardens blooming with roses and young 
girls. Her tone is so good that we wonder 
she has here adopted that odious cave scene. 
A married lady ought never to allow wind or 
tide to shut her up in caverns with her former 
lover; if she does, and the scoundrel begins 
to chatter about his love, she might at least 
hold her tongue. Constance is a good 
creature, but a little mulish. The Colonel 
fantastically decides not to propose till 
Sunday. On Saturday, Constance, to save her 
ruined brother, accepts the millionaire. After 
eight years he dies, depriving her by a fiendish 
will of her jointure if she marries again. The 
Colonel thinks six months long enough to 
wait. Constance demands two years, when a 
still more fiendish will is found depriving her 
of her boy if she marries the Colonel. Years 
roll on. Constance is nearing the forties. 
The boy is killed at football. “ I know the 
barrier is removed, but oh ! I cannot bear to 
owe our happiness to that.” Time still rolls 
on, itself the obstacle of obstacles, rolling 
itself away into the convenient past. She 
yields ; she subsides upon the veteran breast, 
faintly murmuring, “ Oh, Bernard, but indeed, 
indeed, it is too soon! ” E. Purcell. 


THREE BOOKS ON ENGLISH 
LITER AT ORE. 

The Story of English Literature. By Anns 
Buckland. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co.) 

A History of English Literature. By Prof. 
Dr. J. Scherr. Translated from the German 
by M. Y. (Sampson Low.) 

A History of English Prose Fiction. From Sir 
T. Malory to George Eliot By Bayard 
Tuckerman. (Sampson Low.) 

Of these three books. Miss Buckland’s is the 
least ambitious and the most successful. In a 
raceful and modest Prefaoe, Miss Buckland 
isclaims high critical and scholarly aims, and 1 
announces her intention to be to awaken those 
who are not yet even students of English 
literature to the interest of the subject. Like : 
Robert of Brunne, in short, she writes “not 
for the lered but the lewed; ” and she writes 
in a very pleasant way, with much enthusiasm - 
and very competent knowledge, giving exactly 
such biographical facts and fancies, and such 
sketches of eminent works, as might be expected 
to attract well-disposed young minds fresh to 
the study of English literature. Here and 
there the writer’s judgment and fancy are lei 
astray by her dominant desire to present her 
literary heroes as good and pious men whose 
chief aim in their writings was to set forth their 
ideal of a good and pious life. Miss Buckland's 
estimate of English writers is, first and fore- 
most, a moral estimate. But her story ii 
certainly free from the vice that would inevit¬ 
ably prove fatal to the success of her purpose. . 
It is not dull; but, on the contrary, fresh, viva- ; 
eious, and fluent. And she has not sought to 
avail herself of the recently formulated ele- : 
mentary writer’s privileges, and stimulats her - 
readers to study by supplying them with 
inaccuraoies to correct. We have noted a fee 
of these, but they are unimportant. j 

Prof. Soherr’s “ History ” is muoh more _ 
ambitious in its aim than Miss Buekla&d's ' 
“ Story,” but very far from being equally 
successful. The writer offers “within a 
moderate compass a picture of the literature of ' 
Great Britain, inoluding the Anglo-American.” 
And he justifies the use of the word “ piotare” / 
instead of “ sketch ” (or rather the words thus 1 
translated from the German by M. Y.) on the 
ground that he “ has iudeed attempted to execute 
a picture— i.e., to bring groups of persona into 
their proper historical light, to distribute light 
and shade according to the demands of truth, and 
to throw the oolour of life into it everywhere.” 

A few examples of Prof. Soherr’s grouping will 
show how strangely he fulfils this excellent 
ideal. In a section on Anglo-Saxon literature 
(in which, by-the-way, he declares that there 
was “neither metre nor rhyme” in Anglo- 
Saxon poetry), a few remarks are thrown in at 
the end on Norman-French poetry, Waoe being 
signalised as “ undoubtedly the most remark¬ 
able of the Norman trouvhres.” The influence 
of Norman-French on early English literature, 
so far from being put in proper historical light, 
is thrown into complete obscurity. Gower is 
mentioned as a precursor of Chaucer. Surrey 
enters the panoramio picture after Spenser. 
Sackville, Hall. Nash, Donne, and Drayton are ■ 
grouped as “ other writers ” in the same sen¬ 
tence, that sentence having a foot-note in which 
the author protests onoe more that he aims “ at 
a clear historio development of the subject 
rather than the dry euccinctness of a catalogue.” 
Elizabethan dramatists are divided into Shak- 
spere’s school and Ben Jonson’s school, the 
members of the latter being Beaumont, Fletcher, < 
Massinger, Ford, and Nathaniel Field. This is 
almoet as curious as the enumeration of the 
members of Tennyson’s school—“ John Brent, 
Aubrey de Vere, Alexander Smith, T. Ashe, 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and Algernon Charles 
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« winbania" But it is needless to multiply 
T-wimplM. Every chapter bears evidence that 
tlie writer does not possess that direct and 
intimate knowledge of English literature which 
rxiiebt make the execution of his difficult task 
possible. Nor does Prof. Scherr seem to have 
Uikea advantage, as Miss Buekland has done, 
of recent studies by specialists. Whatever 
colour of life may have been in the original, 
there is not much in the translation, and we 
have noticed a few bad misprints—“ Concessio 
A Mantis ” for Confessio, “ Eupheus ” for Euphues, 
and John Gray for John Gay. 

Mr. Tuckerman would have done well to 
omit the first two chapters of his History of 
English Frost Fiction, dealing with fiction before 
the age of Elizabeth. His reading in that 
period has obviously not been extensive enough 
to guide him in the choioe of authorities, and 
he makes several blunders both in historical 
grouping and in matters of fact. The rest of 
the work is of a much higher character. Still, 
Mr. Tuckerman cannot be said to have accom¬ 
plished his purpose, if that purpose, as would 
appear from the plan of the work, was to 
exhibit the prose fiction of each period as the 
outcome of the ruling tendencies of the period. 
Ho is strongly impressed with the theory that 
literature is profoundly influenced by social 
conditions, and each chapter accordingly opens 
■with a sort of social history of the time, 
but hardly any attempt is made to connect 
the history with the literature; we have 
first a collection of anecdotes and faots about 
style of living, buildings, commercial enter¬ 
prise, sports, and so forth, and then we have a 
(ketch of the writers and their productions, but 
the two sketches might as well have been given 
in separate books. The characteristic of the 
eighteenth oentury, for example, is said to be 
the desire for reform. Mr. Tuckerman does not 
quite make out this, but he does make out at 
considerable length that there was much need 
for reform. But what sensible enlightenment 
do we get about Addison, Swift, Defoe, Richard¬ 
son, Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, Johnson, and 
Goldsmith from being told that their writings 
illustrate either the desire or the need for 
reform, and that this is a characteristic common 
to them with their age? When Mr. Tucker- 
man comes to the individual authors he forgets 
his implied promise to show how their pro¬ 
ductions were specially dominated by this 
governing spirit of the time. The theory that 
all the products of any generation have a 
something in common—a common spirit, a 
common aim, a common colour—is plausible 
enough; we are all quite willing to accept it in 
the abstract; but, like many other plausible 
theories, it is much easier to express in the 
abstract than to realise and exhibit in the con¬ 
crete. The difficulties begin when we try to con¬ 
ceive and express what the common something 
is. At that stage we are too often put off with 
arbitrary fancies. The alleged common some¬ 
thing is no more peculiar to the generation in 
question than the use of letters. Miss Buekland 
wuuld find a consciousness of the need of reform 
iu every English writer from Ceedmon to Tenny¬ 
son, and another might find similar community 
of feeling in all writers of all ages and all 
races. We do not deny that there is a com¬ 
mon something in each generation; most 
probably there is; but the upholders of the 
theory have not yet recognised the difficulty of 
specifying the something and making it intelli¬ 
gible. "There is no better example,” Mr. 
Tuckerman says, “ of the doseness of con¬ 
nexion between society and its literature than 
is supplied by the novel. Every change in the 
public taste has been followed by a corre¬ 
sponding variety of fiction.” But he does not 
condescend to particulars, and show how 
“ schools ” of fiction have been produced by 
changes in the publio taste, as determined by 


social circumstances. Suppose the publio gets 
tired of a prevailing literary form and gladly 
welcomes a new variety; that would not be an 
example of literary change produced by a 
change of social circumstances. Or suppose 
that a novelist detects and bodies forth some 
new condition of society ; that, again, would not 
be an example of the influence of the spirit of 
the time on literary form; it would not con¬ 
stitute a new variety of fiction. In a literary 
history which professes to be scientific, we 
expeot an explanation of the reasons why one 
form or one style of composition came into 
being, or into fashion, more than another. Mr. 
Tuckerman, wisely perhaps, seldom ventures 
on explanations of this kind; what he in effect 
more often does is to illustrate Boeial history 
from the literature, which is not literary history 
but social history. Now and then he does 
attempt scientific literary history proper, as 
when he explains the foreign novel and the 
historical novel of this century by the social 
results of the introduction of steam and 
electricity, the spread of education, the increase 
and distribution of wealth, and the cheapness 
of printing. "The novel-reader,” he says, “is 
no longer content with the description of scenes 
and characters among which lus own life is 
passed. He wishes to be introduced to foreign 
countries, to past ages, and to societies and 
ranks apart from his own.” But is thiB 
really a peculiarity of the novel-reader of the 
nineteenth oentury ? When were novel-readers 
otherwise P The prose romances of the middle 
ages, the pastoral romances of Elizabeth’s time, 
Mrs. Behn’s novels, Defoe’s fictitious biogra¬ 
phies—all bear witness to the same desire; 
while the popularity in this century of novels 
dealing with ordinary English life is dead 
against Mr. Tuokerman’s explanation. Tho 
truth is that the tracing of the influence of 
social facts on literature is a much more 
delicate and difficult operation than anybody 
who has yet undertaken the task seems to 
imagine. Theory apart, Mr. Tuokerman has 
produced a readable and instructive book. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Many of our readers will be interested to hear 
that Mr. J. H. Ingram has written a biographioal 
sketch of that" marvellous boy,” Oliver Madox 
Brown, author and painter. It will be illus¬ 
trated with reproductions of some of Oliver s 
own pictures, and with a portrait of him by his 
father, Mr. Ford Madox Brown. The publisher 
is Mr. Elliot Stock. 

We understand that Mr. F. Marion Crawford 
has placed in the hands of Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co. the M8. of a new novel. Mr. Isaacs 
has been remarkably successful, especially in 
America, where nearly ten thousand copies have 
been sold. 

A Great Treason: a Tale of the American War 
of Independence, by Miss Mary Hoppus, will 
shortly appear in Messrs. Maomillan and Oo.s 
Four-and-Sixpenny Series, to whioh also the 
Bev.Lal Behari Day will contribute a volume of 
folk-tales of Bengal. 

We are glad to hear that Messrs. Sampson 
Low and Co. will shortly publish a Life of the 
late Sir Salar Jang, translated from the Persian. 
The work ought to give a curious insight into 
the ways of thought and mode of working of 
the greatest Muhammadan statesman of modem 
times. 

It is proposed to form a society, to be entitled 
“The Pipe Boll Sooiety,” with the object of 
continuing the publication of the earliest Pipe 
Bolls whioh was commenced by the late Beoord 
Commission. These important enrolments are 
the solitary records illustrating a dark period 
of English history, and it is believed that their 


publication will materially add to our knowledge 
of many unsettled points. The hon. secretary 
(pro tern.) is Mr. J. H. Greenstreet, 16 Mont¬ 
pelier Boad, Peckham, S.E., to whom intending 
subscribers should send their names forthwith. 
The subscription is fixed at one guinea per 
annum, for whioh sum members will in all 
probability reoeive at least two volumes. 

The latest addition to the charming series of 
Mr. W. D. Howells’ works whioh Mr. David 
Douglas, of Edinburgh, is publishing, is 
Venetian Life, in two volumes, with a pretty 
design on the cover. We may repeat that this 
series, though not copyright, is issued with the 
sanction of the author, and oosts only one 
shilling a volume. Mr. Howells, who is now in 
Florence, is said to be writing a novel of 
Amerioan life in that city, as a sort of pendant 
to A Foregone Conclusion. 

The Syndics of the Cambridge Press intend 
to publish at au early date, in a detaohed and 
convenient form, the Introduction to Dr. 
Scrivener’s edition of the Paragraph Bible 
which was published by the University m 1873. 

A new novel by Helen Mathers, the popular 
author of Cornin’ thro' the Eye, entitled Sam’s 
Sweetheart, will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Hurst and Blackett, in three volumes. The 
same firm will also issue next month a third 
and cheaper edition, in one volume, of The 
Erandreths, by Mr. A. J. B. Beresford-Hope. 

Messes. Bivington will publish, in a few 
days, The Eise of Constitutional Government in 
England , by Prof. Cyril Bansome, of the York¬ 
shire College, Leeds. In this little book attorn 
tion has been confined to the growth of the 
present relations between the Sovereign, the 
Ministry, the two Houses of Parliament, and 
the people ; and the history of their develop¬ 
ment has been placed before the reader in a 
plain narrative form. 

The same publishers have also in the press 
A History of Hellas, for the use of schools, 
from the earliest times to the death of 
Alexander, by Mr. Evelyn Abbott, of Balliol 
College, Oxford. It will give a dear and 
concise account of Greek history, milit a r y, 
civil, and literary, without disoussion of con¬ 
tested points, References will be given to 
authorities, and maps and plans will be added. 

A new volume will be added to the “ Rugby 
Edition of Select Plays from Shakspere id 
the course of next month —King John, edited 
by the Bev. 0. E. Moberly. 

Messes. T. and T. Claek, of Edinburgh, 
announce the publication, in a few days, of the 
second volume of the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopae¬ 
dia of Religious Knowledge'. “ Gabbatha’’—“Oza- 
nam.” They hope to publish the third and 
oonolnding volume about the end of the year. 

We understand that a new weekly jonniai, 
devoted to the popular exposition o! sanitary 
matters and to the education of the people iu 
the laws of health, will be- shortly issued by 
Messrs. Wyman and Sons. It will P® entitled 
Health. 

Wk hear that the volume of verse entitled 
Heart Harmonist (Elliot Stock), whioh was 
reviewed in the Academy of March 10; was 
entirely written before the author bad reaobed 
the age of twenty-one. 

Me. William Andekws, secretary of the 
Hull literary Club, is preparing for early pub¬ 
lication an illustrated book on Bells. In. adM- 
tion to a history of bells, chapters Will be 
devoted to oustoms, traditions, ringers' rule*, 
quaint epitaphs on ringers, 4o. 

The first volume of Old Yorkshire is being 
reprinted. 

A meeting was held last week at Eng's 
College, London, in favour of the movement 
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ire mentioned a week or two ago to raise a 
memorial to the late Bev. W. M. Gun son, of 
Christ's College. The Master of Christ’s 
took the chair; and resolutions were spoken 
to by the Vioe-Chanoellor of Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity, Sir Wilfrid Lawson (a Cumberland 
neighbour of Mr. Gunson’s), Archdeacon Cheet- 
ham, Mr. Peile, Prof. Skeat, Mr. Besant, Prof. 
Hales, the Bev. J. Twentyman, and others. 
The meeting decided to plaoe in the hall of the 
college a stained-glass window containing por¬ 
traits or figures of college worthies, to be 
associated with Mr. Gunson’s name. Among 
members of the general committee are Mr. 
Fawoett, Prof. J. B. Seeley, the Bev. Dr. 
Parkinson, Prof. Toller, and Mr. Vines. Sub¬ 
scriptions may be sent to Mr. Peile, Christ’s 
College, Cambridge; or to Prof. Hales, 1 Oppi¬ 
dans Road, Primrose Hill, N.W. 

Tot following are the arrangements for the 
lectures after Easter at the Royal Institution:— 
Prof. J. G. MoKendrick, ten lectures on “ Physio¬ 
logical Discovery; ” Dr. Waldstein, four lectures 
on “ The Art of Pheidias ; ” Prof. Tyndall, three 
lectures on “ Count Bumford, Originator of the 
Boyal Institution;” Mr. B. S. Poole, three 
lectures on “ Bocent Discoveries in (1) Egypt, 
(2) Chaldaea and Assyria, (3) Cyprus and Asia 
Minor; ” Dr. A. Geikie, six lectures on “ Geo¬ 
graphical Evolution; ” and Prof. C. E. Turner, 
four lectures on “ Historical Sketches of Bussian 
Social Life.” The discourses on the Friday 
evenings will probably be given by Dr. A. 
Geikie, Dr. Waldstein, Prof. B. Balfour, Dr. 
C. W. Siemens, Mr. A H. Scott, and Profs. 
Huxley, Turner, Flower, Pollock, and Dewar. 

Tot address of the hon. secretary of the 
Browning Society, Miss E. H. Hiokey, will be, 
after to-day, 53 Gayton Boad, Hampstead, 
N.W. 

Tot so-oalled International Literary Con¬ 
gress will hold its sixth meeting at Amsterdam 
m September, at the same time mat the Amster¬ 
dam Colonial Exhibition will be open and the 
Congress of Orientalists will be sitting at 
Leyden. It is proposed to have a prize com¬ 
petition for essays on “ Holland as the Asylum 
for Liberty of Thought during the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries.” 

A otw Be view, to appear in alternate 
months, is announced by me publishing firm 
ofLoesoher, at Turin. It is to be called Qior- 
nale storico della Litteratura italiana. 

On February 10, the Bussian Academy cele¬ 
brated the centenary of the birth of Jukovski, 
the poet and tutor of the Emperor Alexander 
II. A German translation of Jukovski’s poem 
on the Wandering Jew has just appeared at 
Baden. 

On February 28 ; the Catalan poet, Yiotor 
Balaguer, was admitted to the Academia de la 
lengua eepafiola. He was received by Emilio 
Oastelar, who chose for the subject of his address 
“ Oatalan Literature.” 

Wb regret to say that we hazarded an unwise 
conjecture in our brief notice last week of the 
latest addition to the “Parchment Library.” 
Mr. Began Paul writes to us that the drawings 
by Mr. W. B. Richmond which form the 
frontispieces to the two volumes of “ Poems by 
Alfred Tennyson" are pure wood-cuts, done by 
the same artist who engraved the frontispieoe to 
the Imitatio and to the oolleotion of Poe’s poems. 
We can only add, in confession, that it still 
seems to us unfortunate that the art of wood¬ 
cutting should attempt to imitate the qualities 
of meohanioal reproduction. 

Mb. A. H. Bullen wishes us to make the 
explanation, whioh he has already made else¬ 
where, that Milton’s line—“ That last infirmity 
of noble minds ”—which has unfortunately got 
into his reprint of the MS. tragedy of “Sir 
John van Olden Barnayelt,” was a marginal 


pencilling of his own on the proof, introduced 
into the text by the printer. We ventured to 
hint at the probability of such an explanation 
last week. 


SCOTCH JOTTINGS. 

A member of the School Board for Wick has 
seriously proposed that an abridged edition of 
Mr. George’s Progress and Poverty be compiled 
for use as a class-book by the school teaohers. 
The proposal, however, was adjourned for a 
month, in order to give the other members of 
the Board an opportunity of acquainting them¬ 
selves with the character of the work. 

Tot Burns Museum at Kilmarnock will 
shortly be enriohed by a collection of books and 
relics associated with the name of Burns, 
belonging to Mr. Maokie. He offered them at 
the price of £350, and this sum was quickly 
raised by public subscription. 

The name of Mr. F. A. Paley is among those 
upon whom the university of Aberdeen purpose 
to confer the honorary degree of LL.D. 

At a meeting of the Edinburgh Geological 
Society on March 15, Mr. W. H. Bell read a 
paper on “The Geology of Eastern Boss-shire,” 
in the course of which he propounded a novel 
explanation of vitrified forts. There is such 
a fort near Strathpeffer, called in Gaelic 
Cnoo Farril, which means “ watching hill.” 
Mr. Bell suggested that this was originally a 
beacon station during the wars between the 
Piets and the Scots prior to the eighth century; 
and that the effect of vitrification, at first 
accidentally produced, was afterwards adopted 
elsewhere in the North of Scotland with the 
deliberate intention of strengthening the ram¬ 
parts. 

While the question of higher education in ele¬ 
mentary sohoola is being discussed in England, 
it is interesting to notice that the Sootoh returns 
for last year (which have just been published) 
show as many as 5,682 pupils learning Latin, 
298 Greek, and 3,360 mathematics. 

Very highprioes were obtained at a sale of 
Scotch and English coins that took plaoe in 
Messrs. Chapman’s rooms in Edinburgh last 
week. The following were some of the lots:— 
A forty-shilling piece of James VI., £31 10s.; 
another specimen of the same from a different 
die, £15 15s.; a gold St. Andrew of James II., 
£15; a pattern or jetton of Mary, £12 10s.; 
a Perth groat of James IL, £9 5s.; a copper 
half-hardhead of James VI., £8 5s.; a testoon 
of Mary, £7 5s. ; a balance half-merk of 
James VI., £6 5s.; a penny of Alexander HI., 
£5 10s. ; a penny of David I., £5; Lord Balti¬ 
more shilling, aixpenoe, and groat (struok for 
Maryland), £13 2s. 6d.; a five-guinea pieoe 
of Charles IL, £7 5s.; a penny of Henry VIII., 
£5 ; a oopper halfpenny of Anne, £4 ; a oopper 
farthing of Anne, £2 4s. 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

Sabah Bernhardt has sent to the press her 
autobiography, which will be published at the 
end of next month under the title of Ma Vie de 
Thidtre. The volume will have for frontispieoe 
a portrait of the actress, etched after a drawing 
by MdUe. Louise Abbdma. An idition de luxe 
of 250 copies is to be issued for bibliophiles, in 
a binding designed by M. Boybet after that of 
an old missal. 

M. Jules Simon’s Dieu, Patrie, Liberti 
(Calmann Ldvy) has already reached an eighth 
edition. 

M. Paul Janet will shortly publish, with 
Germer Baillidre, a work on the causes of con¬ 
temporary Socialism. 

At a recent meeting of the Socifete historique, 


M. F. de Pressense delivered a lecture on “Mi. 
Gladstone.” 

Tot Aoademie franc;aise has awarded the 
“ prix de podsie,” recently raised to the value 
of 4,000 frs. (£160), to M. Jean Aioaid. The 
subject prescribed was “ Lamartine.” i 

Baron Ch. de Toubtoulon announce? i j 
Review of a novel character. It is to be called 
the Revue du Monde latin ; and editions, or it J 
least editions of a certain portion, are to he [ 
printed in five different languages—French, , 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and Roumanian. 

A reprint is announced, in fourteen volumes, 
of Monsieur Nicolas, the masterpiece of Eeshf 
de la Bretonne, who has been described as “the 
Rousseau of the gutter.” 

The Revue des Deux-Monde* for March 1 
contains an artiole by M. Taine entitled “ Le 
Programme jacobin ;” the first part of M. ^ 
Lenormant's account of his recent visit to the ( 
South of Italy ; and a study of George Eliot by , 
M. Emile Montdgut, with the subtitle of 
“ L’Ame et le Talent.” M. Montdgut, we may ■ 
add, has just published (Paris: Hachette) i 
volume of Essais sur la Littiraiure anglaist. 

The term “ philology ” bears a very different \ 
meaning in France to that which it bears in , 
England. In noticing the Transactions of the r 
American Philological Association, the Berne :: 
critique saysi 
“ On remarquera quelle part relativement Mile is 
est faite aux etudes de philologie stricte, e'est i : « 
dire de critique verbale et d’interpretation; la part •- 
de la grammaire est un peu plus considerable, ..'j 
mais ce qui domine est la linguistique.” ,. - 

Again, in awarding the other day a prize for - : 
“ philology,” the Acaddmie franfaiae appor- u 
tioned it between a bibliography of Voltaire, i , 
selection of Bossuet’a sermons, and an editwmof ; r 
three plays of Molidre. 

The Chamber of Deputies has a library of ' - 
its own, containing about 23,000 volumes. It a 
is open daily from 11 to 5, and from 7.30 to 11; e 
and it was used last year by about 10,000 v 
readers. 1 


ORIGINAL VERSE. ; 

WHEN SPRING-TIDE GOMES. 

Tom change draws near, O changeless pall of grey- - 
Thou dull brown plain, ye silent woods and sen ■ : 
Heaven will be blue and Earth be green and gay, 
And bird and beast be joyous, and life be dew, - 
When Spring-tide comes. 

Far o’er the fields will sound thenewlamb’sblest; 

The lark will mount his topmost stair of song; 
From high elm-boughs the treble and tenor sweet - 
Of thrush and blackbird mingle all day long. 

The woodbine branch will dart its wingM sprays; 

The palm-gold rend its casket: whorl by whorl 
Her fragile ladder will the cleaver raise; 

The arum-scroll will silently unfurl. 

And soon from woody coverts, and beds of grass, 
Arrayed in vestments all of delicate hue, 

Meet for the court of the maiden year, -will pass 
Troops of white flowers and yellow, pink and blue. ■ 

The shy windflower will nestle ’neath the trees; 

Primrose and violet haunt the mossy bank; 
Cowslip and king-cup spread o’er the downs and - 
leas, 

Robin and lady-smock o’er meadows dank. 

The limes will redden and the oaks embrown; 

To chestnut-buds a glistening dew will rise: 

The feathering alders to the lake stoop down; 

The virgin hazels ope their crimson eyes. 

And then, watch howso patiently we may, 

A touch eludes our ken. The bcechen tops 
To-day are golden, willow-wands are grey; 

To-morrow a green cloud enfolds the copse. 

And if perchance an ice-breath from the North, 

Or marsh-air tainted with the Orient’s guile, 
Smite leaf and blossom brought untimely forth, 
The Sun will rise and heal them with a smile. 
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l* 3 on from the South will stream a gentle blast 
An ri bid tiie jewelled cones of the larches flash, 
the rough oak woo tender shoots, and last 
Unclench the rigid fingers of the ash. 

Vith field and wood thus bathed in clear green 
light, 

And ringing with bird-voices night and day, 
I>ells hyacinth-blue and hedges hawthom-wliite, 
Will God’s glad Earth renew herself in May. 

And ye, O torpid fancy and dull heart! 

fettered and chilled in Winter’s prison so long, 
Will not the touch of sunshine make ye start, 

Put on new plumes and tune a fresher song, 

When Spring-tide comes ? 

Henry G. Hewlett. 


OBITUARY. 

ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 

(Obiit March 9, act. SO.) 

The sudden and early death of Arnold Toynbee 
has called forth in the most various quarters 
expressions of deep and sincere regret. Short 
as had been his career as a tutor and lecturer 
at Balliol, he was fast becoming a power in 
Oxford, and wherever else his addresses on 
economic and social subjects had made him 
known. He has left no published work. His 


think of him only, or even principally, as an 
economist. Economic science, humbly and 
patiently as he studied it, was to him but the 
foundation and the instrument of those plans of 
social reform for which he lived—in the restless 
struggle to promote which, by word and deed, he 
wore himself out and died. In speaking on 
these subjects he often looked like one inspired. 
The vast obstacles, material and moral, to any 
real progress in the condition of the majority of 
mankind seemed to shrivel before the fire of 
his enthusiasm. At such times his striking face, 
usually so pale and worn, would light up with 
passionate earnestness. In addressing large 
audiences of working-men, as he did on several 
occasions at Bradford, at Newcastle, and other 
Northern towns, his words struck fire. His 
simple and foroible language, ooming from the 
heart, never failed to reach the hearts of his 
hearers. Even the lectures whioh he delivered 
last January in London on “Progress and 
Poverty,” when extreme physioal weakness pre¬ 
vented his doing full justice to his subject or to 
himself, have made an indelible impression on 
many who heard them. But the eloquenoe of 
his addressee was as nothing to his eloquence, 
such as some of us remember it, in the un¬ 
restrained intercourse of friendship. We oould 


MSS. are for the most part mere collections of not always share lus noble hopefulness, or rise 

laboriously gathered and oarefully arranged to th ® bel g ht of ldeahB “ ; 1 

facts. But Eis spoken words will not soon be 7? ““ knew, and know, that the pure and lofty 
forgotten, and the influence of his original fa l?- wb l obh « 7“ vex6d to > lm T 

mind and noble character will live on inmany- unable to interpret to others, waatohm at 

and they were men of all olasses-who enjoyed W no /onn and no delusion, but the very 
the privilege of his friendship. As a political 68861106 of his being. But the keen fine flame 


economist, he oombined a thorough study of 
the 'theory of his subject with gifts of imagi¬ 
nation and of sympathy whioh enabled him 
to invest its doctrines with a vivid human 
interest too generally wanting in their ex¬ 
position. His was the quiok eye for striking 
facts, for pictures of actual lire drawn from 
hooks or from his own observation, whioh 
shod more light on economio laws than 
vhole oolumns of statistics. Young aa be-was, 
there was perhaps no man so well qualified 
to wnte the history of the great industrial 
revolution of a hundred to fifty years ago, 
*nd to write it in a way whioh should 
make its human aspect live before the 
ejes of the reader. During the last year of 
Us life, he had laboured assiduously at the 
history of the land question, especially with 
reference to the disappearance of the small 
freeholder. His whole sympathy was with the 
hiatonoal and inductive method of treating his 
subject. An admirer of Cliffs Leslie, and of 
the German “ Socialists of the Chair,” with 
vhoae writings, especially those of Brentano, he 

vss well acquainted, he inclined to depart more 
snd more from the rigid doctrines of the old 
English economists. Yet he appreciated the 
•trength and dearness of their reasoning as 
fully as their most ardent disciples. Convinced 
m he was of _ the power of organised and 
instructed publio spirit to effect great changes 
for good in the eoonomio relations of men, he 


essenoe of his being, 
burned too brightly to bum long. If he has 
been taken away before his inspiring influence 
oould reach wider cirolea, it is because _ his 
sensitive nature suffered too much at the sight 
and thought of sin and suffering, his aotive 
mind wrestled too inoeseantly with the problems 
of human misery and wrong. The restless 
brain and sympathetic heart wore out the 
delioate frame. That is the simple truth. Had 
he been oontent to be merely a student he 
might have lived to old age. But he had a 
message to deliver, which would not let him 
rest. His practical labours among and for 
the poor and the working Masses of Oxford 
exhausted what little strength study and 
speculation left him. Deeply as one may 
deplore the result, one cannot be too grateful 
for the example of suoh high devotion. In him 
a rare spiritual force is lost to Oxford, and to a 
larger world than Oxford. But his memory 
remains to rebuke selfishness and silence 
cynicism, to strengthen faith in individual good¬ 
ness and in the possibility of general progress, 
and to hold higS. the standard of social duty 
amid the growing perplexities of our modem 
life. At.totto Mtt.n u-R- 


1TAR.T. MARX. 


The position, as organiser of Socialism, occupied 
by Dr. Karl Marx, whose death occurred in 
London on March 14, is sufficiently remarkable 
He was bom in May 


yet never shut his eyes to a difficulty or sought to call for some notice. ' 
to get over an awkward foot by ignoring, much 1818 at Trier, where his father, who was of 


lest—after the fashion of some enthuuasts— 
by denouncing it. Next to the duty of social 
union— the alhanoe of good men of all classes for 
promoting a better distribution of wealth— 
there was nothing on whioh he more constantly 
•uerated than the patient, careful study of 


Jewish origin, held high municipal offioe. His 
formal education was completed at the Uni¬ 
versity of Bonn in the study of law, and in 
1843 he passed out with high honours. In 
the same year he married .Jenny von West- 

4 _, _ _ phalen, whose recent death had a serious effect 

Past experience as the one sure guide in future on his health. On leaving the university the 
reform. He had the modern pMloeophio spirit bent of his character was at once shown ; he 
that shrinks from a breach with the past, tile refused to avail himself of the several offiaial 
scholarly instinot of reverenoe for minute and posts open to him, and engaged in journalism, 
laborious research. There was no man to whom The Socialist movement was then in its infancy ; 
88 enquirer on any eoonomio question oould it is even said that the name was invented in 
mors confidently turn for guidance, for he had this very year by Louis Beybaud. Marx from 
•be authorities of his subject, even the most thenceforth took a leading part in its direction, 
obwure, at his fingers’ ends. At Koln he edited the Rhcinitche Zeitung, which 

But no one who knew Arnold Toynbee can mot with a very successful reoeption among the 


manufacturing centres of the Lower Bhine. It 
was of oourse suppressed. Marx then paid a 
visit to Paris, ana in 1848 settled in London, 
where, with short intervals abroad, he remained 
till his death. The revolutionary era of 1848 
is the date of the birth of the modern Socialist 
party; Germany was its birthplaoe ; and to 
the exertions of three men it owes its present 

E osition. These three were Marx, Ferdinand 
laesalle, and Engels. As the name implies, 
the movement aims at an entire reconstruction 
of society in favour of the olaimB of labour as 
against those of the capitalists. The first step was 
to detach the working classes of Germany from 
the Liberal or progressist party; and Lassalle’s 
suooess in this effort brought about the German 
Working-Men’s Union, founded in 1862. Marx 
meanwhile had applied himself to rousing a 
similar spirit in other countries, a work for which 
he was peculiarly fitted by his great linguistio 
attainments. The result was seen in 1864, when 
he launched the famous International Working- 
Men’s Society, better known by its short title 
of “The International.” There has been much 
talk lately about the disappearance of this 
society, and this may be true of its name; but 
the organisation which Marx created has not 
been affected by a mere change in its title. The 
death of Laesalle, in a duel over a love affair, in 
1864, seriously affected Socialism in Germany ; 
and Liebknecht, with a large following, founded a 
rival society to that of Lassalle, which is known 
by the name of the Sooial Democratic Working- 
Men’s Union. Marx then found it necessary to 
choose between the two organisations; and, 
with correct judgment, he selected the Social 
Democrats as being that most likely to prevail. 
In 1869, at a oongress held at Eisenach, it was 
grafted on to the International. This was 
probably the greatest suooess in the life-work 
of Karl Marx. Two years previously he had 
given Socialism a text-book; and these two 
facts taken together constitute his on 

history. His previous writings had nearly all 
borne the character of fugitive literature; but 
among the most important we may mention 
Die heiltge Familie (Franokfurt, 1845), which 
he wrote in conjunction with Engels; Mitkre de 
la Philoiophie: Bdponse & la Philosophie de la 
Misdre de M. Proudhon (Paris et Bruxelles, 
1847); Zur Kritik der politiechen Economic , 
(Berlin, 1859); and Dae Kapital (one volume 
only, of whioh the first edition is dated 1867 
and the second 1872). This last work, though 
unfinished, is nothing else than an endeavour 
to refute the prevailing system of political 
eoonomy, the attaok being, of oourse, based on 
a denial of the premisses on which our econom¬ 
ists found their arguments. Of this powerful 
work there is a French translation published 
by Lachatre, said to be now out of print; but 
no English translation has appeared. For 
English readers it may be stated that the 
essenoe of Marx’s arguments, stripped, how- 
every, of their profuse and oorrect historical 
illustration, may be found in Mr. H. M. Hynd- 
man’s recent publication entitled England, far 
A ll. Those of Marx’s readers who are acquainted 
with the life and works of Bobert Owen will 
not fail to notice how great a debt the Inter¬ 
national Socialist owed to the teaohing and 
influenoe of the Englishman. Karl Marx was 
buried by the side of his wife at the Highgate 
Cemetery on Saturday last; his old friends, 
Engels and Liebkneoht, were both present. 


MAGAZINES AND BE VIEWS. 

Two good numbers of Anglia reach us 
together—the Anzeiger, or notioes of books, to 
oomplete vol. v., and part i. of vol. vi. Among 
the former are Prof. WUloker’s observations on 
Toller’s edition of Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary, in which the literary executor of 
Grain adds to the oomplaints against this work 
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that much material in it was taken from 
Grein without acknowledgment or sanction ; 
Bobt. Boyle calls attention to Mr. A. H. 
Bullen’s reprints of Old Plays, and F. Kluge 
to Sievers’ excellent and original Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar. Dr. Koch, in spite of W. Eilers’ 
interesting and careful comparison of the 
“ Parson’s Tale” with Fri're Lorens’ “Somme 
de Vice et de Vertus,” Btill believes it to be a 
genuine production of Chaucer. A large space 
is devoted to the battle over Early-English 
metre—a subject on which the publication of 
Prof. Schipper’s valuable work has roused 
strong criticism in Germany. Schipper replies 
to his critics in an article on the accentuation 
of Old-Knglish poetry, while Prof. Trautmann, 
who had already published a work on Old- 
German verso, gainsays him in an illustrative 
essay on the theory of verse in Old and Middle 
English; and Dr. Einenkel completes his 
notice of Schipper’s book by saying that its 
chief value will be to stimulate individual 
enquiry. Surely English scholars, too, might, 
taking up Dr. Guest’s mantle, do something in 
this matter. Vol. vi. opens with an enquiry 
into the sources of “ Cymbeline ” by B. Leon- 
hardt, who, accepting Boccaoeio and Holinshed 
for these, dismisses the possibility of Shak- 
spere’s having used an old French miracle 
play, a German legend, and other poems 
embodying the same story. Several contribu¬ 
tions are made to Chaucerian literature, the 
most important being P. Lange’s essay, in 
which he concludes that Chaucer’s influence is 
to be seen in all the poems of Douglas, early 
and late. Old English (Anglo-Saxon) receives 
more attention than usual. E. Hausknecht 
gives corrected readings of Anglo-Saxon glosses 
in a Brussels MS. of Aldhelm’s Jie Laudibut 
Virginitatis. Mr. Jas. Platt, in the course of 
grammatical notes on genders, place-names, &c., 
points out that sculdru is a true dual, a thing 
hitherto not found in Anglo-Saxon; and C. 
Leicht returns to the question—Did King 
Alfred invent the alliterative metre of Boethius ? 
0. Weiser, the translator of Tennyson and 
Shelley, communicates an inedited letter of the 
latter as to “ Queen Mab ” which was lately 
found by Mr. Garnett. 

The March number of the Theologisch 
Tijdsclirift has for its principal attraction Dr. 
Kuenen’s article on M. Kenan’s L’ Ecclesiaste. 
The writer takes occasion to revise his own 
conclusions, published in the Onderxoek in 1863, 
but finds little, or rather nothing, to alter. He 
then granted the possibility that the author of 
Ecclesiastes was a contemporary of Alexander 
Jannaeus, but thought that the data of the 
problem rather pointed to the year 200 B.c. or 
thereabouts. He rejects the hypothesis adopted 
by M. Kenan from Dr. Graetz, that the epilogue 
—the last six verses of the book—was added 
at a later time as a conclusion to the group of 
books called K’thubhim or Hagiographa. The 
whole article is a model of urbanity, and shows 
that it is possible to be respectful and yet 
thoroughly critical to a literary sovereign like 
M. Kenan. Prof. Tiele contributes a valuable 
review of the new edition of Schrader’s Die 
Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament. It is 
worth chronicling that Prof. Tiele does not 
accept Schrader’s well-known Assyriological 
explanation of Amos v. 26. He oannot believe 
that a god named Sakkuth was ever worshipped 
by the Babylonians, and still less by the 
Israelites. Dr. Kuenen notices the Dutch 
translation of Delitzsch’s studies on the criticism 
of the Pentateuch (in Luthardt’s Zeitschrift), 
and shows the difficulties into which Delitzsch’s 
learning and wish to be fair have brought his 
orthodoxy and traditionalism. Mensinga on 
the passage in Josephus respecting Jesus Christ, 
and Hugenholtz on the relation of Christianity 
to the traditional story of its origin, do not seem 
to require more than this brief mention. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

ROMANO-CBLTIO NAMES. 

Alyth, N.B. 

I must acknowledge with thanks the kind 
notice of my small communication with reference 
to Jews taken by your correspondents ; I have 
noted the facts which they supply. There is a 
much larger field of investigation to which I 
would gladly invite attention—namely, the 
analysis of Bomano-Oeltio names, in which 
much remains to be done. If the right track 
were once established, I believe that local know¬ 
ledge would often lend valuable help. 

In Gaul and Britain the classical writers give 
us lists of names all tribal in form—Parisii, 
Attrebates, Cantii, Caledonii, and so on. Now, 
some races oall their lands by the people ; but 
others call tbe people after their lands : it seems 
an inborn characteristic, of whioh no explanation 
need be sought. Like the Bomans, the Teutonic 
races affeot tribal names ; what we call Prussia 
is Preussen, “ Prussians ; ” Saxony is Sachsen, 
“Saxons.” So our forefathers called their 
kingdoms and districts “ East Saxons,” “ North 


il 


we find the districts all mapped out with \ 
territorial names of unknown antiquity; 
of tribal names we find little or no 1 
trace. Thus we have Mar, Lennox, Lothian; * 
Powys, Gower; Beauoe, Vexin; lteath, Con- # 
naught, &c. Apparently the only tribal names * 
that strike the eye in France are Bretagne, i’ 
Normandie, and Gascogne, where there vas ^ 
a substantial difference of race. At the present f’ 
day we in England name a farm after the ’! 
ocoupant—Smith’s Farm, College Farm; in * 
Scotland the man is called after his farm- 
“The Mains,” “The Oorb.” Therefore, when *. 
we look for the Celtic base of any given s ' 
Latin name, we must prima fade look for l 
a territorial name, a name applicable to : S 
locality and not to persons. Of course it ii * 
possible that a name which at one stage of its :5 
career appears simply territorial may at in •* 
earlier stage have been tribal; but I would ask 
Do those Scotch and Welsh and Irish names 
which are perfectly indigenous exhibit mem- 1 
ings applicable to persons or to localities ? If the 3 
latter, then a strong presumption is raised that :, j 
the names found by the Bomans were terri- 
torial also. The Homan tribe-names, where ; ; • 
they can be identified, appear to resolve them- ® 
selves generally, if not always, into territorial -- 
names. Cantii, like Cantwaras, is simply men of 
Kent; Duro-triges must be oonnected with - F 
Dorn-srotas, where the first syllable was clearir •- 
territorial. Prof. Bhys equates Duro-triges =s 
with “ the Irish people of Dortraighi who "i: 
have left their name to Dartry, in tbe oonnty 
of Leitrim” ( Celtic Britain, p. 294); bat 
need Dortraighi mean anything more than tbs * 
dwellers in a certain district ? Damnonii .q 
or Dumnonii is olearly the men of Dyfneint, 
Devon. The name is also given in eon- 
nexion with a tribe in the North, and * 
so we have a Devon Valley in Fife. Dams- » 
tae in South Wales is Dyfed or Dyved 
(Celtic Britain, p. 288). Prof. Bhys connect! 
Ordovioes with a Oantref Orddwyo between the 
Dovey and Gwynedd; he renders this “Hun¬ 
dred of the Ordovi,” but would not a territorial 
meaning be more natural ? The district covered 
by Norfolk and Suffolk was called by the 
Bomans Ioeni—the name still lives in the ^ 
Iknild Way; and it must surely be connected ~ 
with the numerous “ Icks ” scattered over ' 
the Eastern counties—Ickham, Ilketshall, t 
I xworth, &o. I admit that these names ex- r 
hibit a tribal appearance; but it was the tendency . 
of the Anglo-Saxons to give local namee > ’ 
tribal form, and a solitary coin survives to gin - 
the name of the little State, and it was “ &»“• 

I submit that this is territorial. Tbe gee- ' 
graphy of Ptolemy gives us a tribe of Parish ' 
settled on an estuary with a ohief tom - 
Petuaria. They have usually been placed to 
the north of the Humber. The name, « ' 
cour ee, invitee speculation as to the possible 
connexion with the better-known Parish on the 
banks of the Seine. Now the name “Paris " *»* ; 
still a living territorial name in England in the ' 
thirteenth century, the township or dietnet 
being situate in Lincolnshire, apparently 
near Homcastle (see Madden’s Preface to H- 
Paris’ Historia Anglarum, III. viiL). Thus ( 
in its original form may have been the name of ’■ 
the Fen district. In connexion both with the 
English and the French Paris the chroniclers 
have a curious form of the word, “Pariaiue 
(indeel.). Does this throw any light on the . 
Oeltio base of the name ? If it should tarn onj 
to mean say a basin or fiat, we Bhould be relief™ 
of the trouble of seeking for any specie' 
tribal affinity between the two Parisii. Lnteui 
Parisiorum, I contend, ought to be rendered in : 
modem French “ Luteceen Paris,”not" Lu;** 
des Parisians,” a form whioh has no analogy 
on Gaulish soil. North of the Humber m 
have Brigantes, which is merely Latin for Breen- 
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^ch or Bienniech, the later Bemicia. Prof, 
jfelyo connects Belgovae with the Sol-way; 
> «riiaps the name might be connected with 
Sel kirk. The dwellers on the Nidd were 
SToTsntae ; bo Oaledonii simply means men of 
t be forest, Calyddan meaning Forest District 
(Eobertson’e Scotland under Early Kings, i., 
p. 33). Scotland was never deficient in forest 
land, bo that the term might be applied very 
generally. The classical writers appear, no 
doubt, to apply the term to districts north of 
the Forth ; and, if we stand by their evidence, 
we must apply the term to Menteith, Strathearn, 
and Strathmore. But I must point out that in 
mediaeval history, ip and out of Scotland, there 
was one forest known distinctively as the 
Forest of Scotland, aud that was the great forest 
of Ettrieb, Selkirk, and Teyiotdale. Thus Sir 
William Stewart, who was taken prisoner at 
Homildon, is called indifferently Sir William 
Stewart of Jedburgh and Sir William Stewart 
of the Forest, “de Forests” (Scotichron., ii., 
p. 434, ed. Goodall; see also Froissart, i., p. 
146 ; Buchan. Scalachronica, p. 299). I believe 
that this is the forest to which the tautologous 
phrase in Nennius, “ Coed Celyddon,” has 
reference. To finish this lengthy communica¬ 
tion. Yerturiones has been identified with 
Fortrenn, the Piotish kingdom embracing Men¬ 
teith and Strathearn; as “ Bodotria” stands to 
“ Forth” so will “ Boresti” stand to “ Foth- 
reve,” the district of Kinross, which with Fife 
made another Piotish kingdom. Dicalidonae 
might, perhaps, have been formed from Dun- 
celden or Dunkeld, the capital of the kingdom 
of Atholl and Gowrie ; while I feel inclined to 
connect Maeatae with Maghcirginn or the 
ilearns, a kingdom which included Forfarshire 
and Kincardineshire. The Vacomagi of Ptolemy 
seem to have oooupied the district of Badenoch. 
Can anyone explain Bilures, Catuvelanni, or 
Trinobantes? J. H. Bamsay. 


A HANSEL BICENTENARY. 

Baling: March 17,1883. 

The founder of modern musio was born at 
Halle, in the duchy of Magdeburg, on Feb¬ 
ruary 24, 1684. On the hundredth anniversary 
of his birth a commemoration was celebrated in 
Westminster Abbey, the place of his burial, 
vhen a company of 525 vocal and instrumental 
performers was collected, by whom some of his 
choicest works were given to large and dis. 
tingnished audiences. The groBS receipts were 
£12,736; and, after the expenses were paid, 
the balance was divided between the Society 
for the Belief of Decayed Musicians and the 
W estminster Hospital. As the second century 
trill expire next year, it seems appropriate that 
the general interest felt in musio nowadays 
should find expression in a similar festival. 
Every lover of true musio must share the 
admiration felt for Handel by Haydn and other 
subsequent masters, especially by Beethoven, 
vho used these enthnsiastio words:— 

‘‘ Handel is the unequalled master of all masters. 

1: turn to him, and leam, with such scanty 
nn ans as he possessed, how to produce his great 
iit cts.” 

Ihe resources of modern art could present the 
vorks of Handel on a worthy scale; and the 
money realised would form an enduriug monu¬ 
ment of the benevolence of a composer who, 
during his lifetime, contributed, by the perfora¬ 
te 0 of one oratorio, more than ten thousand 
pounds to a single charity. H. G. Keene. 


THE FORGETFULNESS OF THE HARE. 

London: March IB, 1883. 
Hottentot legend of the forgetfulness 
of the hare when offering to carry a message 
about a future life—which is referred to in 


last week’s Academy as quoted from Bleek by 
Prof. Max Miiller in his Selected Essays —has a 
counterpart in the Zulu oreed ; only, instead of 
the hare, we have the chameleon ( unioabo ), 
and the “ insect ” is replaced by the stone- 
lizard ( entulo ). Moreover, in the fuller Zulu 
myth there are two different messages—one in 
favour of, the other against, a future life. It is 
in oonsequence, not of downright forgetfulness, 
but of the chameleon’s loitering on the way, 
that the first message is delayed. Through the 
greater alacrity of the lizard—the Zulu story 
says—Death came to all men. The contra- 
diotory and puzzliDg messages were both sent, 
curiously enough, by the Umvel'nganlci, the 
First Being. The story is given in this shape 
by the late Mr. David Leslie in his book, 
Among the Zulus and Amatongas (edited by the 
Hon. W. H. Drummond). Mr. Leslie had seen 
much of King Panda and Ketchwayo, and I 
have had various communications from him by 
word of mouth about the mythology of the 
“ heavenly,” or Zulu, race. Karl Blind. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Friday, March 30, 8 p.m. Brown in": “Browning’s 
Poems on God and Immortality as bearing upon 
Life hero,’’ by Mr. W. F. lie veil. 

8 p.m. Chemical: Anniversary. 


SCIENCE. 

The Annals of Tacitus. Edited, with Notes, 
by G. O. Holbrooke. (Macmillan.) 

The melancholy memories of Anthon’s Horace 
made us somewhat unjustly nervous when we 
took in hand the edition of the Annals by 
Prof. Holbrooke, of Trinity College, Hertford. 
But we were soon reassured. Prof. Holbrooke 
has done his own work, and done it well for 
the end we understand him to have in view— 
a school and college edition. He follows 
Halm’s text, but uses his own judgment in 
making some changes, chiefly conservative, 
as in going baok from Halm’s invisit, xi. 10, 
to the older invasit. The volume contains 
some good maps and tables ; and the notes 
are plain and useful. They are dogmatic; 
there is little discussion or weighing of 
alternatives ; but they seem just what young 
students want. From this point of view the 
editor might have found a motto in the 
judgment of Tacitus on Poppaeus Sabin us— 
Par negotiis neque supra. 

Now, an ideal edition of Tacitus would 
require notes of four kinds. In the first 
place, the reader of the Annals needs to be 
warned about the portraits of the Caesars. 
He will have to read a careful, though some¬ 
times almost ludicrous, misrepresentation of 
those unlucky princes. Did Tacitus deliber¬ 
ately sit down to write it? Probably not 
Did he find it already made in his authorities ? 
Perhaps. Did he find a number of perversely 
choBen or malignantly invented stories in his 
authorities, to which, by a kind of colligation 
of facts, he supplied a hero in his Tiberius or 
Claudius ? Most likely. He thought out 
what manner of man it must be of whom 
these things were told, then drew him, and 
his genius has got the impressive fiotion 
accepted. Yet none of these theories will 
quite account for everything that he says, or 
for everything that he tells, of the emperors. 
But, whatever the truth may be, no one 
should be allowed to read the Annals without 
a general warning or a running comment 
upon improbabilities. This, however, was no 


part of the present editor’s plan. (For not 
discussing the interesting suggestion of M. 
MtSniere, that Messalina suffered from nym¬ 
phomania, he may perhaps be excused.) 

Then, again, one may wish to study Tacitus’ 
language ; and a prominent feature in that 
language is its debt to the Augustan poets. 
The obligation extends from single words (as 
the crimina of i. 55 may be due to the crimen 
of Virg. Aen. xii. 600, or the secundo rumore 
of iii. 29 to the rumore secundo of Aen. viii. 
90) up to whole phrases and turns of ex¬ 
pression (as the cruda deo viridisgue senectua 
of Aen. vi. 304 is undoubtedly the origin of 
cruda ac viridis senectus in Agric. 29). But 
the subject has not, so far as we know, been 
thoroughly worked out anywhere, although 
some good notes on it were printed by Mr. 
Brady in the first number of Hermathena. 
Prof. Holbrooke notices one or two phrases 
of the kind in the Annals, as the didita per 
provincias faina of xi. 1, comparing Aen. 
viii. 132. 

In the third place, Tacitus’ meaning often 
needs to be cleared up by a neat translation 
or by an explanation of the construction. 
Of this part of his task the editor has 
acquitted himself excellently. He does not, 
like Mr. Frost, introduce long grammatical 
discussions into his notes, where they inter- 
rapt and confuse the reader; but he relegates 
the bulk of such material to an Introduction 
on Tacitus’ style. In translation he has 
certainly a very pretty knaok. Non abdita 
ambage in vi. 46 is well rendered “in a 
parable that was clear enough; ” so xi. 3, 
securitatis novissimae, “ such coolness to the 
last;” but on xi. 4 , eleganti temperamento, we 
should prefer Mr. Frost’s “ well-turned com¬ 
promise ” to Prof. Holbrooke’s “carelolly 
balancing his reply.” In i. 81 we cannot 
bring ourselves to believe that qui forent=i 
futuri essent, “ what kind of offioers they 
would be; ” the context, if nothing else, 
seems to fix the sense to “ who they were.” 
In iv. 74 we read that it was hard to get an 
interview with Seianus, and it had to be 
sought per ambitum et sooietate consiliorum. 
This Prof. Holbrooke explains “by feeing 
(his servants) or combining with one another.” 
This last touch is to be found in Gil Bias, 
but not in Tacitus, who seems to have meant 
that you could only see the great man if you 
were in his guilty secrets. In xvi. 21 Thrasea 
is blamed quod parum expectabilem operam 
praebuerat. Here, again, the context seems 
to fix the meaning; Thrasea had taken no 
part in the Neronia, though he had joined in 
the games at Patavium; but Prof. Holbrooke 
makes it mean “ He had not applauded, as 
he waa expected to do, when Nero sang.” 
The parallel passage in Dion would lend itself 
to either version. 

But the meaning must often be made 
plain, too, by some account of institutions or 
other antiquities. Here the volume before 
us is far more helpful than any other 
English edition. There is no small pleasure 
in tracing out the methodical workings of a 
well-organised and well-conducted system of 
government through the slovenly phrases and 
half-finished narratives of Tacitus; and this 
pleasure the editor puts within easjr reach. 
We notice with satisfaction that on ii. 43 he 
has kept clear of the misstatement, which 
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has descended from Orelli to Mr. Frost, of 
including Egypt among the provinces quae 
mart dividuntur —a mistake which poor Ger- 
manicus himself had pointed out to him. 
But we are not sure whether he has thought 
of using the light which Dr. Mommsen’s 
Staatsrecht throws in many places upon the 
Annals. For instance, on i. 74 we under* 
stand him to mean that the charge against 
Granius Marcellus de pecuniis repetundis was 
sent before the reciperatores to be “ decided; ” 
but Mommsen (ii. 108) explains that the 
Senate found him guilty on the charge, and 
the reciperatores were to fix the sum to be 
refunded. We have not been able to find 
whom the editor follows in his account of the 
order of places at the banquet of Germanicus 
(iii. 14), but it is different from that given 
by Orelli and accepted by Marquardt (Pri- 
vatleben, p. 296). On xi. 13, eogitaret 
plebem, quae toga enitesceret, both the trans* 
lation and the explanation seem at fault when 
he writes, “ Let the emperor consider the 
poorer classes, who could only rise to dis¬ 
tinction at the bar.” Surely enitesceret is 
not potential, but owes its mood to the oratio 
obliqua ; and the explanation would be the 
better for a further link saying (with Fried- 
lander, Darstellungen, i. 226) that the lower 
orders did gain distinction in the law-courts, 
and that the toga was the pleader's dress. In 
xi. 37 Tacitus has given us no note of time, 
and one feels, as so often in reading him, a 
difficulty in making out exaotly what hap¬ 
pened, and how; but Prof. Holbrooke can 
hardly be right in translating tempestivis 
epulis “ lasting until late at night.” Should 
not one rather interpret by the light of 
Oatullus, xlvii. 5, Vos convivia lauta sumtuose 
De diefacitis ? Franklin T. Richards. 


MALAGASY LITERATURE, PHILOLOGY, 
AND SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. 


Thr sixth number of the Antananarivo Annual 
and Madagascar Magazine worthily keeps up 
the character of this publication. It was com¬ 
menced seven years ago, and was designed to 
be “A Record of Information on the Topo¬ 
graphy and Natural Productions of Madagas¬ 
car, and the , Customs, Traditions, Language, 
and Religious Beliefs of its People.” Although 
printed by Malagasy lads, its typography 
and general get-up would be not unworthy of 
an English magazine. It consists of 120 pages, 
the greater portion composed of original artioles, 
with occasional reprints from English scienti¬ 
fic periodicals of papers referring to Madagas¬ 
car. It is not prominently religions in char¬ 
acter. Although issued from the press of the 
London Missionary Society, missionaries of 
all the Protestant societies at work in Madagas¬ 
car are contributors to its pages, as well as 
gentlemen living in England and elsewhere. 

In the present number are artioles on “ The 
Natural History of Madagascar ” (especially 
il ® botany), by Mr. J. G. Baker, of Kew; 
“The Origin of the Malagasy,” by Mr. 0. 
Staniland Wake; “Resemblances between 
Malagasy Words and Customs and those of 
Western Polynesia,” by the Rev. R. 8. Ood- 
nngton, of the Melanesian Episoopal Mission ; 
* ‘ N atural History Notes,” and short botanical 
papers, by the editor, the Rev. R. Baron; “ Notes 
on the Aye-aye” and “On Four Species of 
Lemur,” by Mr. G. A. Shaw; “Customs 
connected with Death and Burial among the 
Sihinaka,” by the Rev. J. Pearse; “The 
Use of the Hyphen in Malagasy,” and “ Classifi¬ 


cation of Malagasy Consonants, and Some of 
the Changes,” by Rev. S. E. Jorgensen ; “ The 
Malagasy Passives,” by the Rev. L. Dahle; and 
" The 8akaliiva,” by the Rev. A. Walen. 

A good deal has been done of late years in 
the investigation of the language of Mada¬ 
gascar. especially in collecting what may be 
termed the unwritten literature of the people 
—the large stores of proverbs, traditions, 
legends, songs, and folk-lore of the different 
Malagasy tribes which were preserved, until very 
reoently, solely by oral transmission. About 
ten years ago the Rev. W. B. Cousins and Mr. 
J. Parrett published a collection of about 1,600 
native proverbs. Since that date considerable 
additions have been made: and for some 
time past the Rev. J. A. Honlder has been 
classifying these proverbs, giving translations 
into English, and adding a number of explana¬ 
tory notes. It is to be hoped that this work, 
whioh gives a more vivid idea of the wit and 
wisdom of the Hovk Malagasy than anything 
yet known to Europeans, will soon be 
published. Six years ago, the Rev. Louis 
Dahle, of the Norwegian Lutheran Mission, 
published at Antananarivo a volume of 460 
pages, entitled Specimens of Malagasy Folk-Lore. 
Being in the native language, however, this 
has hitherto been a sealed book to most 
Europeans; but an English translation of the 
most important of these specimens, by the Rev. 
James Sibree, jun., is now in course of publica¬ 
tion in the monthly numbers of the Folk-Lore 
Journal, under the title of “The Oratory, 
Songs, Legends, and Folk-tales of the Mala¬ 
gasy.” During the last ten years, numerous 
journeys in distant parts of Madagascar have 
been made by the missionaries of the different 
societies at work in the island, especially by 
those of the London Missionary Society; 
and in these journeys many vocabularies have 
been obtained, and much information collected 
with regard to the dialects of the various tribes. 
New mission stations have also been formed 
among the S&halkva, Sih&naka, and Bdtsimisk- 
raka peoples. Our knowledge of the language 
is now so much more complete that a new 
Malagasy-English Dictionary is in course of 
preparation at Antananarivo, under the editor¬ 
ship of the Rev. J. Riohardson. Little has 
been done in this direction since the publication, 
forty-six years ago, of the Dictionary of the 
Revs. D. Johns and J. J. Freeman, which has 
long been the standard dictionary of the 
Malagasy to ngu e. A new Malagasy Grammar, 
by Dr. G. W. Parker, late physician to the 
Queen of Madagascar, was issued only last 
week in Messrs. Trubner’s series of “ Simplified 
Grammars.” 

The following papersonsoientifioandothersub- 
jects connected with Madagascar have reoently 
been read before various learned societies in 
London“ On the Laws of Madagascar,” by 
Dr. G. W. Parker; “Geographical Excursions 
in South-Oentral Madagascar,” by the Rev. W. D. 
Cowan; “Malagasy Place-Names,” by the Rev. 
James Sibree, jun.; “The Language and 
People of Madagascar,” by Dr. G. W. Parker ; 
“ Social Conditions and Prospects in Madagas¬ 
car,” by the Rev. J. Peill; and “ The Flora of 
Madagascar” (three papers), by Mr. J. G. Baker. 
The last-named papers describe large additions 
whioh have been made to our knowledge of 
Madagascar botany through the collections of 
plants formed by the Rev. R. Baron and Dr. G. 
W. Parker. They inolude 400 new plants and 
many ne w genera. One of Mr. Baron’s latest dis¬ 
coveries is a new genus nearly allied to Cinchona. 
A paper will be probably read at an early 
meeting of the Royal Geographical 8ooiety by 
the Rev. W. 0. Piokersgill on “The North- 
West Coast of Madagascar.” Mr. Pickersgill 
has revised the whole nomenclature of that side 
of the island ; and, from his knowledge of the 
Shkal&va dialect, he has obtained the proper 


names of the geographical features, which ven 
previously grossly corrupt through the ignor- 
anoe of the Hova oonquerors and Eutomu 
surveyors of the language of the coast 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


A course of twenty lectures on Quantitative 
Analysis will be delivered at University College 
London, by Dr. Riohard T. Plimpton, on 
Mondays and Fridays, at 3 o’clock, beginning 
on April 13. The oourse is intended to farai2 
a description and oritioal examination of the 
bast known methods of the quantitative deter- 
mination of the chief adds and bases. Atten¬ 
tion will also be directed to the best analytical 
methods which are of too recent introduction to 
have found a place in the ordinary text-booka 
A valuable contribution to the geology of 
Spain has been reoently published under the 
title of Rer.herches sur lee Terrains ancient du 
Aeturies el de la Galice. The author, Dr. 
Charles Barrois, of Lille, oommenoed the study I 
of the _ palaeozoio rocks of the Oantabriu ; 
Mountains in 1877, and has from time to tins 
contributed papers on the subject to the Soodt ~ 
gdologique du Nord. The work is divided into J 
three parts, dealing’ with the lithology, the - - 
palaeontology, and tile stratigraphy of the am. 

It is accompanied by an atlas of geological 
sections, figures of fossils, and microscopic 
sections of rooks. Dr. Barrois is one of the lev - 
geologists who feel equally at home with redo, 
fossils, and field-work, and who are thus coo- \ 
patent to write on all branohes of their sdenoa - ■ 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


The Syndics of the Cambridge Press have 
undertaken an edition of the Septuagint and 
Apocrypha with an ample apparatus eriliau 
intended to provide materials for the critical 
determination of the text. It is proposed to 
give the variations of all the Greek uncial MS, 
of seleot Greek cursive MSS., of the more io- 
por taut versions, and of the quotations made by 
Philo and the earlier and more important 
eoclesiastioal writers. Dr. Scrivener has been 
obliged to resign the editorship, which had 
been entrusted to him when the plan via 
originally formed several years ago; and hia 
plaoe will be taken by Dr. Swete, the editor of 
the Commentary on St. Paul’s Minor Epiatiea by 
Theodore of Mopsuestia. As a preliminary 
stem the Syndios hope to publish a portable lot 
of the Septuagint and Apocrypha taken fr® 
the Vatioan MS. where this MS. is not defective, 
with the variations of two or three other easy 
uncial MSS. 

The Syndios will also publish immediately Th 
Mishnah on which the Palestinian Talmud rah, 
supposed for five hundred years to have been 
lost, edited, page for page and line for line, fr® 
the unique MS. preserved in the university 
library, by the Rev. W. H. Lowe, ;Sebre» 
Lecturer of Christ’s College. 

M. C. de Hablbz is an 
champion of what he considers the true system 
of interpretation of the Sacred Books of Zon> 
aster. After his long controversy with MJ- 
Darmesteter in the Journal asiatiqus, he bs 


-^ 
Si 




just published, in excellent Englia b, a reply 
to a lecture delivered at the session of.® 


American Oriental Sooiety by an Ament*" • 
Zendist, Mr. Luquiens, ana an equally 
answer, in very fair German, to rrof. Geldneri 
strictures. The question itself—how far » ® 
interpretation of the Avesta we should « 
guided by tradition—is one that can be erg 0 ™ 
ad infinitum. On one point, however, »." 
Harlez must be congratulated. He has ebon 
that it is quite possible in a literary oontroyeny 
to preserve the bearing of a gentleman., 
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.MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Fou.—I'M* Socnerr.— (Wednesday, March 14.) 

Earl B«avchamf, President, in the Chair.—Mr. 
intow Lang read a paper on “ The Mythology of 
the Aryans of India.” He first pointed out the 
unices of evidence for Aryan mythology in the 
Vedas axid the Brahmana. Describing these early 
Hindu t>ooka, Mr. Lang pointed out how necessary 
it was that some standard of evidence should be 
arrived at to distinguish in the Vedas which hymns 
arc modem and which are old. He then proceeded 
m discuss the myths about the origin of the world 
and of man, and showed how inconsistent and 
fanciful savages were in their theories on this 
subject. Mr. Lang then dealt with the subject of 
Aryan myths derived from the savage, and gave 
evidence that one hymn in the Vedas proved the 
existence of hnman sacrifices among the Aryans of 
India, that the gods of the Vedic hymns have 
power over earth and heaven as well as over the 
moral world, that the Vedic mythology touches 
savage mythology in the scurrilous stories told of 
the gods, wherein every sort of folly is attributed 
to Aryan deities. The Vedas do not contain the 
oidest ideas—they contain ideas very old and very 
new, very mythological and very philosophical; and 
in the course of his paper Mr. Lang set forth 
many examples where savage myths touched upon 
Hindu myths.—In the discussion which followed, 
the President, Mr. Gomme, Mr. Nutt, and Mr. 
Blind took part. 


Society of Antiquaries. —( Thursday , March 15.) 

T.nwiN Freshfibld, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.— 
Mr. Nesbitt presented to the society a cast of an 
ivory diptych of the Consul Probus, a.d. 406, in 
the possession of the cathedral of Aosta.—Mr. 
FresMeld exhibited a brass processional cross of 
Spanish workmanship.—Mr. T. J. Willson, Mr. 
Evened Green, and the Rev. Jas. Beck exhibited 
several specimens of ancient embroidery, some 
being from the chapel of Kinderby, in Lincoln¬ 
shire. Among these were a frontal and chasuble, 
made out of a cope of red silk, embroidered with 
the tree of Jesse, the date being about 1300 a.d. ; 
two purple velvet chasubles bearing—one, St. 
Margaret, and the other a crucifixion, with angels, 
on the orphrey; a Spanish chasuble with the 
Virgin, St. Peter, and a man in armour with a 
white cross on his armour and shield; a work-box 
of English seventeenth-century work, with Hagar 
and Ishmael, Rebekah at the well, and other 
- Scriptural subjects. 

Philological Society. —( Friday , March 16.) 

A. J. Ellis, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.—The papers 
read were—(1) A postscript by Prince L.-L. Bona¬ 
parte to his paper on “ Neuter Neo-Latin Substan¬ 
tives,” is reference toM. Paul Meyer’s remarks upon 
it in iomania, voL xi., p. 63. He showed that the 
cases which M. Meyer presumed he had overlooked 
in denying the existence of neuter plurals in a 
in (among other languages) French and Provencal 
did not come within the scope of his paper. In 
French, modern millc and ancient charrc, paire, 
although derived from Latin millia, carra, paria, 
are not nenter substantives ending in a. In Pro¬ 
vencal, the forms veetimenta, ossa, braesa , are all 
probably collective singular nouns, which may 
airree with a verb in the singular, as is certainly 
the case for twsa.—(2) “On Spoken Portuguese,” 
by Mr. Henry Sweet. The following are the vowels 
according to the Lisbon pronunciation:— 


1. 

a 

am&mos (ice loved) 

o’mamu/. 

2. 

i 

desejoso ( desirous) 

dm' 3 ozu. 

3. 

f 

5. 

e 

i : n 

a 

See 19. 

See 20. 

amamos (ire lore) 

a’momu/. 

0. 

an 

inn a (deter) 

ir'iuan. 

7. 

i 

si ( himself) 

si. 

8. 

in 

sim (yes) 
ve (see!) 

sin. 

Ji 

lo. 

e 

ve. 

en 

vento (wind) 

vextu. 

11. 

© 

pe (foot) 

pte. 

12. 

u 

chuva (rain) 

/uva. 

13. 

un 

tun (one) 

UB. 

14. 

0 

boa (good fern.) 

boa. 

15. 

cm 

bom ( good mate.) 

bon. 

16. 

0 

p6 (dust) 

pe. 


and diphthongs:— 


17. ai 

mais (more) 

mai/. 

18. an 

mail (bad) 

man. 

19. ei 

tenho (I have) 

teiihi. 

20. eaiii 

torn (has) 

tewi n. 

21. ai 

maior (greater) 

mdvor. 

22. duin 

mile (mother) 

manin. 

23. au 

ao (to the) 

au. 

24. diiun 

irrnilo (brother) 

irnia/ma. 

25. iu 

viu (he sate) 

viu. 

20. ei 

reis (kings) 

rt*i/. 

27. eu 

eu (I) 

eu. 

28. sei 

reis (reale) 

nei/. 

29. a>u 

cco (sky) 

SffiU. 

30. ui 

fui (I was) 

fui. 

31. unit) 

muito (much) 

muwiwtu. 

32. oi 

boi (or) 

boi. 

33. oi/ia 

poe (puts) 

powiw. 

34. oi 

join (jewel) 

loid. 

The following 

consonants require special notice 


35. r, rr caro (dear) ; carro kuru ; karru. 


36. 

lx 

(cart) 

alto (high) 

alrtu. 

37. 

l 

filho (son) 

fi/u. 

38. 

39. 

i) 

justo (just) 

3 't/tu. 

40. 

fi 

banho (hath) 

bafiu. 


Royal Asiatic Society. — (Monday, March 10.) 

Sir Bartle Frere, President, in the Chair.—M. 
Bertin read a paper entitled “Suggestions on the 
Voice-formations of Semitic Languages,” in which 
he endeavoured to prove, by a general survey of the 
affixes used in the various Semitic dialects to form 
the different voices (Aphal, Niphal, &c.), that these 
affixes are remnants of primitive auxiliary verbs. 
A point on which he specially insisted was that 
a great many, or even most, of the tri-literal Semitic 
“roots ” are not primitive, but compounds of two 
or more elements, which is the reason why some 
voices are found to be made by what appear at first 
sight to be infixes, whereas, really, the infixed 
letters are prefixed to the second element of the 
word. By means of these two hypotheses, the 
writer attempted to explain the origin of the voice- 
formatives and the composite character of the 
verbal stems, and all the forms and meanings of the 
verb in Assyrian, Hebrew, Aramaean, Arabic, and 
other Semitic dialects. He explained, also, the 
reduplicution, which has been limited to the 
doubling of one letter only (pad), at the same 
time attributing the origin of the passives by 
vocalisation to a primitive law of vocal harmony. 


FINE ART. 

Mr. BIRKET FOSTER’S DRAWIXGS of th. CATHEDRAL CITIES of 
ENGLAND and WALES will b. ON VIEW, during MARCH lad APRIL, 
U Maura DOWD EH WELL’S, 133. NEW BOND STREET. 

PICTURESQUE NATURE by LAND and SEA.—A 8*rte* of OUTDOOR 
SKETCHES and DRAWINGS by Mr. JOHN MOGFOKD will alao bo ON 
VIEW, during MARCH and APRIL, at Meaar*. DOWDESWELL’S, 133. NEW 
BOND STREET. 


GREAT BALE of PICTURES, at rodncod price* (Enfrarlnra, Chromoa, 
and Oloographa), handsomely framed. Evaryona about to parenaao picture* 
aboald pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas praaoota.— 
GEO. RKES, 116, Strand, near Waterloo*bridge. 


ART BOOKS. 

Samoa and Samian Coin*. By Peroy Gardner. 
(Macmillan.) In this essay on the coinage of 
Samos, based upon specimens preserved in 
many important European cabinets, Prof. 
Percy Gardner has made to Greek numismatic 
literature a contribution of very great value. 
The arrangement of the Samiau series is well 
known to present peculiar difficulties; and its 
satisfactory determination can only be brought 
about by a laborious investigation and, still 
more, by the exercise of tact and sound judg¬ 
ment—two qualities which seem to us to mark, 
in an unusual degree, every page of this little 
book. Prof. Gardner divides his subject into 
nine periods, which embrace the numismatic his¬ 
tory of Samos from about b.c. 600 down to the 
time of Gallienus (a.d. 268). The types of the 
autonomous issues vary but little, consisting 
principally of a lion’s scalp and the forepart of 
a bull. From, the fact that both lion and bull 
are very oommon ^siatio coin-types, the 


attribution of the earlier Samian pieces is some¬ 
what doubtful. Prof. Gardner has, however, 
done good service in drawing a sharper line than 
hitherto between the certainties and the un¬ 
certainties ; and one large class of coins 
generally given to Samos he very rightly rejects, 
and assigns to the island of Lesbos. The 
ooinage of the Samian oolonies and the question 
of Samian weight-standards are brought under 
consideration in the earlier part of the essay. 
We are glad to find that considerable space is 
devoted to the coins current in Samos under 
the Roman empire. The “Greek Imperial” 
series too frequently receives but scant attention 
from collectors and numismatists; yet, if its 
copper pieces have little outward comeliness, 
their types are nearly always of the greatest 
archaeological importance and interest. It is 
perhaps worthwhile to point out, in passing, a 
trifling misprint on p. 69 (No. 7) whioh makes 
the head of Hera torn to the right instead of to 
the left; and, on p. 84 (No. 25), pi. vi. 13 is 
printed for pi. vi. 11. The reference in note 76 
should obviously be to the Archdologische 
Zeitung. In conclusion, it may be mentioned 
that Prof. Gardner has interwoven with the 
numismatic part of his work such details of the 
history and of the religious antiquities of Samos 
as elucidate, or are themselves elucidated by, 
the evidence of the coins. A knowledge of 
Greek religion and mythology is, indeed, as tho 
writer well points out, a most necessary prelimi¬ 
nary to the study of Greek coins, which, on tho 
whole, “ contain more of religious antiquities 
than even of art or of history.” Six plates of 
coins photographed by the autotype process 
form a pleasing and useful aoc ompaniment to 
this excellent monograph. 

Hall-Marks on Cold and Silver Plate. By 
William Chaffers. Sixth Edition. (Biokers.) 
This new and much enlarged edition of Mr. 
OhaffeTs’ work on hall-marks will be weloomed 
not only by the collector of old plate, but also 
by praotioal silversmiths. A great deal that is 
quite new is contained in this volume, which 
not only has complete lists and wood-cuts of 
hall-marks, including many provincial ones 
never hitherto appropriated, but also an ex¬ 
haustive list of all statutes and ordinances 
relating to the manufacture of the precious 
metals. The seoond part, not included in former 
editions, gives an interesting account of the 
history of gold and silver work in France, the 
plate of which country is always rather puzzling 
to the oolleotor, for though the praotice of 
stamping a plaoe-mark was made compulsory 
by an edict in 1275, yet the distinctive “ year 
marks ” are neither so early nor so easily 
understood as those on English plate. The 
book is a model of patient research and 
systematic tabulation, for which all who are 
interested in this subjeot cannot fail to be 
grateful to Mr. Chaffers. 

We have received the first number of a 
German technical dictionary of art industries, 
edited by Bruno Bucher and published by 
Faesy, of Vienna. It is to be completed withiu 
the year, in four or five parts. The first number 
arrives at E. It appears to be a useful work, 
with much condensed information. 


TEE ALDINE “ THEOCRITUS” AT THE 
SUNDERLAND SALE. 


Mr. QuARiTcn has made an interesting discovery 
in one of the Sunderland books. The Aldine 
Theocritus, which he bought at the sale, was 
described as having •* a cleverly drawn pastoral 
landscape in colours ” on the first page. The 
book was formerly Pirckheimer’s; and the 
“ cleverly drawn ” illustration is a picture done 
by Albert Diirer, “in honorem amici sni optimi 
Bilibaldi ” as lie states on a separata leaf of 
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paper fastened in the book by the binder, but 
probably inserted originally loose when Diirer 
returned the volume to his Mend. This was in 
1524. The picture is painted on the bottom 
margin of the first page of the book, and partly 
occupies the side-margins as well. It represents 
a landscape of wooded lawns and low hills, with 
a stream winding through the oentre. In the 
foreground there are two large figures of 
shepherds engaged in a musical contest, with 
lambs and frisking kids between them. One is 
seated at the foot of a tree, which rises high in 
the left margin, and is holding a violin and bow. 
?he other is standing against a similar tree at 
the opposite side, blowing into a pandean-pipe. 
He is beardless, wears a sword, and has a long 
olubbed staff resting against his arm; a dog, 
lolling out his tongue, turns his head with a 
-wistful gaze upon him, and seems to listen pain¬ 
fully to the mneio. The seated man is bearded, 
and may be intended for a portrait, perhaps of 
Diirer himself. On the trees are hung the well- 
iknown escutcheons of Pirckheimer and his wife. 
:Th« full inscription written on the inserted leaf 
:is as follows:—“ Albertus Durerus Norioue fecit 
in honorem Bilibaldi Pirkeymerii amici sui 
■optimi 1524.” Dr. von Eyb tells us that 
JlatthaeuB van Overbeck, of Leyden, bought, in 
1634, for 800 Thaler, fourteen books thus illus¬ 
trated by Diirer, out of the still existing Pirck- 
heymer collection. The Theocritui was probably 
one of those fourteen, and thus missed being 
incorporated in Lord Arundel’s library. Mr. 
Quantch was much surprised, when the book 
came under the hammer, to find that no one else 
had recognised its great value, or taken the 
trouble to decipher Diirer’s inscription. He 
got it for £15. 


EARLY ARAB MONUMENTS AT CAIRO. 

Cairo: March 13,18S3. 

Headebs of the Academy are already aware 
■of the existence of a commission here for the 
{preservation of monuments of Arab art in 
Egypt, and that a sub-commission is appointed 
■to visit the various monuments, to report on 
•their state, and to propose measures for their 
preservation or repair wherever such may be 
meoessary. Yesterday the sub-oommission went, 
by special request, to visit oertain buildings 
hitherto unknown to European students of Arab 
art. 

We had been informed by Frans Bey that 
when, a short time ago, he, in his capacity of 
architect to the Ministry of Wakfs, visited the 
mosque and mausoleum of es-sitt-Neftseh to give 
orders about some trifling repairs, he discovered 
a window with a grating and a carved wooden 
shutter, which, he was informed, communicated 
with the mausoleum of the Abbasaide Khalifa. 
On expressing his wish to see the inside of 
the building, he was conducted to it through 
a passage and a oourt outside the mosque. 
This mausoleum we went yesterday to visit, 
doubtful of what we should find there; for, 
although this quarter is called tumn-al-Khalifah, 
the existence of the tombs of the Khalifs has 
been generally disputed. But we were fully 
repaid for our visit. We were conducted into a 
spacious building in a good state of preserva¬ 
tion, containing, in the centre, an unusually 
large cenotaph, on the edgo of which is a wooden 
r uling, exquisitely carved in arabesque pat¬ 
terns, with inscriptions also in Kufie and 
Naskhy characters. Below the wooden railing 
are marble slabs engraved with inscriptions 
in Arabio recording the titles and dates of 
the deaths of those members of the Abbasside 
family who were buried in this vault. Several 
smaller cenotaphs, also within the same building, 
with equally beautiful carved wooden railings, 
cover the vaults of ceitain members of the 
Mamluke dynasty, a son of A1 Malik adh 
■Dhahir Beybars, and others. We Jied not time 


to take measurements, nor to copy the inscrip¬ 
tions ; but I was so much impressed by tne 
interest of these tombs, and by their good state 
of preservation, that I determined to report to 
you the discovery, reserving for a future letter 
a more detailed account of the building and of 
its contents. 

We then visited the mosque and mausoleum 
of es-sitt.Nefiseb, grand-daughter of the Prophet 
Mohammed, it contains many objects of 
interest and value; the doorway to the tomb is 
supported by a pair of magnificent porphyry 
columns ; the walls are decorated with encaustic 
tiles, marble mosaics, and a variety of inscrip¬ 
tions. 

Then we went southward through the desert 
cemetery to the mosque and mausoleum of the 
Imam ash Shftfa’y, one of the four doctors of 
Ielim, a building very rarely visited by any non- 
Muslims. The mosque is a spacious but plain 
building, one part only of one of the walls being 
decorated with encaustic tiles. But the mauso¬ 
leum, the large door of which is covered with 
silver ornamental bosses, is the most beautiful 
specimen of Arab art that I have ever seen, in 
Egypt or elsewhere. It was built by A1 Malik 
&i Kamil Ayub in the beginning of the thir¬ 
teenth oentury of our era. The dome is of 
very large dimensions, covered outside with 
sheet lead, and surmounted by a small ship; 
and its interior is painted and gilt in arabesque 
patterns alike beautiful in design and execu¬ 
tion. Below the dome are inscriptions in 
Arabio, in Kufie, and in Naskhy characters. 
A wooden frieze of beautiful design, carved 
in high relief, is carried all round the top of the 
dado, the latter being oomposed of slaba of the 
richest porphyry and variegated marbles, with 
here and there an inscription—one in square 
Kufie figures, another recording that A1 Malik 
al Ashraf Kait Bay had effected some neces¬ 
sary repairs, and another that Al Sultan Al- 
Gh&ry had also repaired the dome. Cross 
beams support a number of lamps and chande¬ 
liers ; and from one of them hangs two of the 
oelebrated glass mosque-lamps, the only speci¬ 
mens that 1 know of still remaining in a mosque. 

A little to the south of this mausoleum are 
some other beautiful tombs, of the ornamenta¬ 
tion on whioh photographs and casts are being 
taken. E. T. Eogers. 


NOTES FROM UPPER EGYPT. 

Tile now, there has been little news of interest 
this season from TJpper Egypt. Tourists are 
less numerous than before the rebellion; money 
is scarcer; and, as regards Government excava¬ 
tions, the times are unfavourable for much ex¬ 
penditure on archaeological research. Never¬ 
theless, Prof. Maspero, who exoels in achieving 
large results with little means, has, during the 
last two or three weeks, set some important 
work on foot, and made some noteworthy dis¬ 
coveries. Among these I hear of a royal sar¬ 
cophagus of the period of the XXVth Dynasty, 
and of several valuable mummies. Still more 
remarkable is the finding of an Egyptian crypt 
containing an early Coptic church, with all its 
ecclesiastical furniture intact. I hope by next 
week to be able to communicate further par¬ 
ticulars of this unique and interesting discovery 
as announced by I’rof. Maspero to the French 
Institute. To conjecture the date of this crypt 
would as yet bo premature ; but, like the early 
Christian chapels in the Catacombs of Home, it 
probably belongs to an era of religious per¬ 
secution. 

An excellent undertaking has been com¬ 
menced at Bab-el-Molook, where MM. Eugene 
Lefi'bure, Loret, and Bourgoin, all members of 
the French College of Archaeology at Cairo, are 
engaged in copying the mural decorations of 
the tomb of Seti I., commonly known as 
Belzom’s Tomb. The first two gentlemen are 
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transcribing the hieroglyphic texts; ud TL 
Bourgoin the figure groups and other pictorial 
details—which »» equivalent to Saying that the 
whole will be admirably and truthfully done. 

The excavation of the Temple of Luxor is not 
yet begun. The villagers whose huts obstruct 
the ruins have been arranged with; but 
Mustapha Ags, the British consul ar agent, to 
whose spacious house the massive columns of 
the great oolonnade form a magnificent facade, 
still holds out for his price. Seme compromise 
will of course be effected; but; in the mean¬ 
while, the present season is lost, The trod 
of demolition is, however, expected to beym 
in the autumn. At Lisht, Where a pyramid 
is in ooutse of excavation, the work is, 
for the present, Suspended. It will be n- 
sumed under the personal direction of Prof. 
Maspero when he returns down the river is 
May. Thebes is very cold this year; and tbs 
dust-storms are terrific. The new “Luior 
Hotel” is, however, reported of very favour¬ 
ably ; and I hear that Messrs. T. Cook and Son 
have obtained a grant from the Khedive of s 
pieoe of land in a fine situation on whiek they 
are about to build a sanatorium. 

Altai Jtk B. SdWaeds. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

ItHE SOCIETY OF FAIHTEB-EtCfiBki 

Aiilun: Mirch lb, llSJ. 

As one Of the guilty Fellows of the above 
society whose names begin with the letter Hj 
and who ought to contribute to its exhibition) 
but do not, may I say that I etched a plate OS 
purpose for the present exhibition. Which, dm 1 
luckily, was finished too late, And that my 
delinquency was caused by want of time, end 
not by want of will ? 

The object of the society is to enoourtge 
original engraving generally. It, unfortunately, 
so happens (for commercial reasons too numer¬ 
ous to enter into here) that nobody make) > 
profession of original engraving, whether by 
etching, mezzotint, or bnrin ; consequently, it il 
only in spare hours withdrawn from more lucra¬ 
tive pursuits that the members of the eocietjf 
can devote themselves to its interests. If mrne 
of them appear slack, I have no doubt that, u 
in my own case, it proceeds simply from the 
pressure of other engagements; but Mr. Monk- 
house is quite right in stimulating us a little 
by holding us up to publio reprobation. Lat 
us take good resolutions, and try to be more 
industrious for next year. 

P. G. Hamsbtox, 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 

Ma. 0. T. Newton’s next ooufae of lectors) 
as Professor of Archaeology at University 
College, London, will be on “The Useful end 
Decorative Arts of the Greeks and Homans." 
The first lecture will be delivered on April 23, 
aud will be open to the publio without payment 
or ticket. 

It must be very gratifying to the two editors 
of The Year's Art (Sampson Low) that a second 
edition of the volume for 1883 should have 
been so soon called for. Works of real value 
are not always so quickly appreciated by the 
publio. 

A committee has been formed, among sena¬ 
tors and deputies of the department du Nord, to 
erect a monument to Dupleix, the greatest of 
the Frenchmen who fought against the estab¬ 
lishment of the British power in India. It is 
proposed to place a statue of him at Laudrecie?, 
his birthplace. M. Henri Martin, the historian, 
whose name is always prominbnt ia connexion 
with such matters, is president of theoommittee. 

An exhibition pf the works of Mr, Elihu 
:ized by 
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' Witt\*riU shortly be opened at Boston, U.S.; 

: ml the American papers also state that the 
. imeri »*3 Water-Colour Society are thinking of 
.'iajjDg exhibition here in London next 

- jear. 

• - Tig proprietors of L’Art have presented to the 
loum* series of 107 photographs, which they 

' i»T6 recently had taken, of the imperial busts 
m the Torlonia Museum at Borne. These photo- 
' graphs sue not for sale. The Louvre has also 

- rKently acquired, by purohase, two fine Greek 

- mgs, one of which bears the name of the artist, 
Eiechiia, who is only known from another vase 

: n the Vatican. 

Wb quote the following passages from some 
’ alters by Mr. Clarke, the chief manager of the 
; cork carried on at Assos by the Archaeological 
.nsb'tute of America:— 

The receiving tomb is a perfect parallel to one of 
li. so-called ‘ tombs of the kings’ at Jerusalem, 
<1 will lend a most important argument that the 
stter buildings are late Homan, and not the proto- 
' rk they are supposed to be by Viollet-le-Duc, 
draper, Julius Braun, and Aug. Thierseh. . . . 

*' i do not hesitate to say that the fortifications 
■ji Assos are not only the finest remains of Greek 
mlirary architecture, but the only ones known in 

• hich the development of the masonry can be 
need in examples, side by side, dating from tho 
•Mils which opposed the Lydian conquest to a late 
jjkoaa period. ’ 

Tub sale will take place at Brussels, on April 
■5 and the following days, of the well-known 
oll-ction of pictures of the Flemish school 
orrned by ]£. Jfi. Buelens. The total number 
s more than three hundred, including hue 
■samples of the two Teniers, Ostade, and 
irauwer. 

Ax album has been published at Rome to 
ommemorate the presentation of a medal to 
he Oommendatore G. B. de Rossi last De- 
■anber on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday, 
•t gives the spoeches delivered, the names of 
he subscribers, and a catalogue of de Rossi’s 
r«k. The sum subscribed was 15,000 frs. 
.-•100); and the total number of subscribers 
raa more than 1,300, thus distributed accord¬ 
ing to nationality :—Italy, 373; Germany, 299; 
lirngary, 249; France, 130; Austria, 108; 
%knd, 34; Russia, 24; Switzerland, 21; 
inerica, 20. 

Ihb Euakal-erria informs us of the dig- 
lovery of extensive ddbris, apparently of 
> considerable Roman station, near Arroniz 
wd DicastiUo, in the South-west of Navarre, 
fhe objeots hitherto found consist of pottery of 
'inous kinds and sizes, but all broken; human 
animat bones, sculptured staghorns, a few 
domau coins, witb instruments of bronze and 
roa; but the finest object is a rioh mosaio 
pavement, in mosaicum vermiculatum , only 
partially uncovered. Hiibner (Corpus Inscr.) 
“teas no station nearer than Contrast! in 
Aliya. 

PriOF. Janssen has just finished his immense 
i.ture of the “ Education of Bacchus,” upon 
•finch ho has been engaged for more than three 
stars. It is now being exhibited at Diisseldorf. 
recording to the Kiitnische Zeitiiny, Janssen has 
'~ ,j - attempted to throw back his work into 
■hsjsic times, but, with the simplicity of his 
-rly German and Flemish predecessors, has 
ft an ancient myth in the midst of the life of 
tkj present day. His ideal of beauty is drawn 
from that ho sees around him, and his fauns, 
women, and nymphs are not conventional 
Matures of academic type, but warm, breathing 
f rms, full of movement and beauty. Such a 
oonumental work has never been seen in 
husseldorf before. 

Mr. YAXDBKTiooi’s etching of “Dordrecht,” 
which is contained in the fifteenth number of 
4 mtricxn Etchings, is picturesque enough, but 


there is confused work in it. It is also wanting 
in gradation, and the distance is poor. 

Wb have received liberal selections of Easter 
oards from two art publishers—Messrs. Marcus 
Ward and Go. and Messrs. J. F. Schipper and 
Co. Considering that the design is restricted 
almost of necessity to flowers with a religious 
motto, it iB inevitable that there should be some 
sameness in these productions. Yet we may 
congratulate the artists, almost without excep¬ 
tion, on having avoided the commonplace, and 
the publishers on the merit of their reproduc¬ 
tions. Messrs. Marcus Ward’s most important 
piece is a ohromo-lithograph from a painting by 
Mr. J. K. Thompson, whioh shows oonsiderable 
skill in composition. Messrs. Schipper’s is an 
example of satin printing, well arranged and 
softly coloured. 

Thb one distinctive feature of Paris in contrast 
with other cities is perpetual change; and 
Messrs. Champeaux and Adam’s Paris pittor- 
ssqus (Paris and London : Librairie de l’Art) 
gives us the French capital in its latest dress, 
with all the newest additions to its architectural 
and monumental beauties under the Third 
Republio. The book is illustrated with engrav¬ 
ings of the best pieces of sculpture that adorn the 
monuments and public squares of the city. 
We have Carpeaux’ “ Flora ” on the south wing 
of the Tuilenes; Rude’s group of the “ Mar¬ 
seillaise ” ou the Are de Triomphe ; Falguihre’s 
group emblematic of “ France,” which has 
crowned the summit of the arch since the last 
few months, and the general effect of which, 
however striking and imposing at a distance, is 
marred on a closer view by the omnibus-like 
appearance of the horses yoked to the heroic 
chariot. Victor Hugo’s eloquent apostrophe to 
the Triumphal Arch is happily quoted 

“ Quand de cetta eftd . . . 

It ne rasters plus dans l'immense oampigne 

Pour touta pyramids et pour tout Pantheon 

Que deux toura da granit faitea par Charlemagne 

Kt qu’un pillar d'airain fait par Napoidon, 

Toi, ta oompleteru la triangle sublime.” 

We would ohiefly select for praise the etchings 
by Lucien Gautier, and, among these, a remark¬ 
ably fine baok view of Notre Dame as seen 
from behind the Pont de l’Arohevtlohd, and an 
equally exoellent one of the Louvre and Pont 
Neuf from the left bank of the river. There 
are also some rare bits of old Paris that have 
escaped improvement. The book is well got 
up; and to one who knows Paris well it is 
perhaps the most interesting souvenir of that 
puzzling and enohanting city. 

The horse can be a very dull or a very lively 
subject, aocording to the persons who speak of 
him. It is diffioult to live in places where he is 
the staple of conversation without wishing he 
had never been created. Such is not the ease 
with the book before us— Paris d Gheval, by 
Crafty, with Drawings (Paris: Plon). The 
letterpress and drawings are full of fun and 
humour; the manners and customs of equestrian 
Paris are ainusiugly illustrated. The book is 
indispensable to the education of an English 
gentleman, who, but for M. Crafty, might take 
his afternoon drive in the Bois de Boulogne 
without knowing that he was “ chopping 
parsley ”— -fairs son persil being the latest 
term of fashionable slang for the drive round 
the Lake and in the Avenue des Acaoias 
A bachelor with the slightest solf-respeot for 
the dignity of his position will do well to con¬ 
sider Henri d’Ecavey’s advice to the Vicomte 
de Trdgomey before investing in a victoria or a 
landau:—“ The victoria marks you as a candi¬ 
date for matrimony, and leads you down an 
irresistible incline into the landau, where you 
are inextricably engaged beyond all hope of 
rupture.” 


THE STAGE. 

MB. ROBEBT BUCHANAN’S NEW PLAT. 

“ Stobm Beaten ” has been produced at the 
Adelphi with every air of popular success. 
The play is not exactly taken, as has been 
said in some quarters, from Mr. Buchanan's 
romance God and the Man ; it is rather 
the drama from which, while it was yet un¬ 
acted, Mr. Buchanan wrote his story. As 
literary work, the story is undoubtedly better 
than the drama; at all events, its literary 
quality is more apparent. Perhaps, however, 
there is more of literary quality in the play 
than appears at first sight; at first sight the 
writing is too much of the nature of what 
booksellers are good enough to speak of as 
‘‘text,” here prepared for elaborate scenio 
illustration. In other words, the drama, 
especially in the later portions of it, seems 
too much like a framework constructed to 
carry off sensation scenes. The framework 
is well put together. There is good crafts¬ 
manship here; but the labour does not alto¬ 
gether befit a poet, if it is the fame of 
literary art that he still desires to sustain or 
to enhance. So much for the first important 
fault we find in a piece which, on the whole, 
we have seen with interest. When we have 
said a word or two about the story we shall* 
come to the second fault. 

The story passes in that quaint Randolph- 
Caldecottian period which the costumier 
rightly loves. It is in a prologue and five 
acts. In the prologue we are introduced to all 
the principal characters. In a remote English 
village, where—if the gentleman who selects 
the “ supers ” at the Adelphi .will allow us to 
say so—the peasantry is, on the whole, ugly, 
there abide a Squire Orchardson and the 
family of one Chrmtianson, of the Fen Farm i 
and the Orchardsons and Christiansons have 
hated each other from time immemorial. 
There is one exception, however. Bichard 
Orchardson, a very blackguardly son of a not 
too virtuous gentleman, honours with his 
attention Kate Christianson, Dame Christian¬ 
son’s daughter. But the Squire behaving 
with especial brutality and hardness to the 
widow and her son, the feud is unlikely to 
heal; and Dame Christianson, now in her 
latter days, calls son and daughter to her, aud 
asks both to swear to have no oommeroe with 
the family that has wronged her own. Chris¬ 
tian Christianson swears, and with a will— 
the part is played by Mr. Charles Warner— 
but Kate, wheu on the point of acquiescing, 
suddenly refuses, and it is Miss Amy Roselle 
who gives dramatic force to the refusal. In 
the first act, Richard Orchardson and Kate' 
Christianson, having pursued their loves, are 
on the point of parting; at least that is the 
desire of the Squire’s son, but “ things have 
gone too far,” the girl says. She is made a 
May Queen by the villagers, but thinks that 
she does not deserve it. And now the Squire’s' 
son is getting, as he fancies, more seriously iu 
love with another woman. Tnis is onrf 
Priscilla Seftou, daughter of a wandering 
preacher, who is got up by Mr. J. G. Shore—• 
who plays the part prettily—very mueh to 
resemble Wesley; aud who, when like to 
be hounded out of the village, is “ sorry' 
he offends the clergyman, bat cannot 
Mr ve two masters.” His eye is never 
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directed at anything lower than the 
heavens, and when you hear of his intending 
to take ship for foreign parts you feel he 
would be indifferent to a comfortable berth. 

After a while, Riohard Orchardson does 
definitely desert Kate Christianson; and he, 
too, takes ship, wishing to make love to 
Priscilla. Meanwhile, Kate has given birth 
to a still-born child, has sought Richard 
Orchardson in vain, and is discovered in 
pitiable plight by her brother, who swears an 
oath that he will have Orchardson’s life. 
Mr. Warner’s talents in acting—his moments 
of veritable passion, in which Miss Roselle 
seconds him with her accomplished skill— 
make this the most impressive scene of the 
piece. Up to this point we have been con¬ 
cerned with human interests; but from this 
point human interests give way somewhat too 
much to the presentation of sensation scenes. 
Christian Christianson determines to find 
himself in the same ship with Richard 
Orchardson and Priscilla—whom, indeed, he 
loves, and would one day marry—and he 
accomplishes the first of his objects, but, 
appearing to threaten Orchardson, is placed 
in chains. While he is in chains, and in the 
hold of the vessel, Orchardson goes down to 
him and sets him on fire. The flames are 
extinguished; he denounces the ruffian, and 
the ruffian is about to be made away with, 
when a dens ex machina, in the shape of a 
considerable ioeberg, alters the course of 
events. A boat is able to save Priscilla and 
the aged Wesleyan and others of the party; 
but Christianson and Orchardson are, after a 
while, alone on an ice-floe. The villanous 
young squire is now the weaker of the 
twain ; and Christianson, to whom God has 
delivered the man, if Jewish notions of ven¬ 
geance are to be received, could soon make 
away with him. But Christianson hesitates; 
both must die unsuccoured ; at last Christian¬ 
son tends the more feeble brother, and, in the 
nick of time, a boat is sighted, and the two 
are borne homeward from the frozen northern 
seas. It is Raster-tide in the English village ; 
and near the lych gate of the church-yard there 
are hymns of rejoioing—an adroit artist in 
melodrama very properly seleots a picturesque 
village at its most picturesque and character¬ 
istic moment—and Christianson and Orchard- 
son repair together to their earliest haunts, the 
one to be rewarded with the hand of Prisoilla, 
the other to make amends to Kate with as 
good a grace as he can. 

The second important fault of the piece— 
for we have now come to it—is that, while it 
seemingly aims to be a study of character, as 
character is modified by circumstance, it is 
not in reality a true study. We speak only 
of the character of Orchardson. In the 
story we can readily believe that he is better 
managed, that he is more gradually developed; 
for of more artistic—that is, of more natural— 
development Mr. Buchanan is, of course, 
quite capable. But in the drama he is pre¬ 
sented to us, from the first, whether inten¬ 
tionally or unintentionally, ag of unmitigated 
brutality. Knowing that Kate is an excellent 
girl, as well as a pretty one, and the mother 
ot nis child, he is y et capable of the suggestion 
that she shall “ marry some honest yeoman,” 
and he will do nothing to provide for her. He 
is presented to ns at the end as having come 


back from his adventurous travel wholly 
purged of his offence, and repentant. But 
what was his offence? It was no chance 
fault; it was the offence of being what he 
was. Even Organ, once awakened to his 
character, would have had to remark of him— 
“ Voilh, je vous l’avoue, un abominable homme! ” 
Instead of being passionate, he was stony ; 
and the circumstance that he has suffered the 
most unfortunate of adventures on frozen 
northern seas is insufficient to make him a 
desirable companion for the future. There¬ 
fore, we congratulate neither Kate upon her 
lord nor Mr. Buchanan upon his development 
of this particular character. But in most 
respects the drama—if the more dainty play¬ 
goer who only believes in oomedy will suffer 
us to proclaim it—is a quite interesting 
specimen of its class. It is generally written 
with vigour, and we perceive in it, to boot, 
an abundant recognition of the practical 
necessities of the stage. That its interpre¬ 
tation loses nothing in the hands of Mr. 
Warner and Miss Roselle we have already 
indicated. But Mr. Edgar does not 
manage to give much character to the old 
Squire, whom we admit to be rather a shadowy 
and indefinite person, as a character often is 
that needs the ampler opportunity of a novel. 
We see him first as the violent oppressor of 
the poor, and then, somehow, curiously, as 
the old friend of the really saintly Wesleyan. 
Mrs. Billington plays decisively enough the 
character of the wronged widow. As 
Orchardson, Mr. Barnes can “smile, and 
smile, and be a villain.” Mr. Shore’s 
wandering preacher is admirably picturesque. 
It must be said, reluctantly, that, as Priscilla 
Sefton, a debutante who was deemed to be of 
promise is extremely conventional and tame. 
But, summing up, the piece is, on the whole, 
successful, and the tears of the sympathetic 
will be shed over it during many nights. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

The Philharmonic Society devoted the first part 
of the programme of their third oonoert, on 
Thursday, March 15, to the music of Wagner. 
The oomposer was an honorary member of the 
society ; and, more than that, during the season 
of 1655 he was its conductor. At that time, 
with the exception of “ The Flying Dutchman ” 
musio and the soprano song out of the third 
act of “ Tannhauser,” not any of the pieces 
performed last Thursday week had been com¬ 
posed. The programme included the “ Meister- 
singer ” overture, the “Einleitung und Isolde 
Liebestod” from “Tristan,” the “ Ritt der 
Walkiiren ” from “ Die Walkiire,” the “ Good 
Friday ” music from “ Parsifal,” and the ballad 
and overture from the “ Fliegende Hollander.” 
The solemn Elisabeth’s Prayer (“ Tann¬ 
hauser ”) strayed into the second part of the 
programme, and found a plaoe between a so- 
called ooncerto of Max Bruch and Sarasate’s 
romance for violin. We have no fault to find 
with the selection of pieces, but surely the occa¬ 
sion was important enough to have devoted the 
whole of the evening to Wagner. It is im¬ 
possible to speak in terms of praise of the per¬ 
formances, and we willingly omit any notice of 
the shortcomings; it is rather our part simply 
to record the fhct that a duty was discharged, 
and homage paid to the memory of Richard 
Wagner. Benor Sarasate played a new work— 


a ‘ ‘ Sootoh ” conoerto by Max Bruch. Frestue, 
or rather abuse, is made of Scottish melodies; 

and the oomposer should have chosen some other 

name than that of “ oonoerto ” for his maltreU- „ 
ment of national musio. The eminent violimtt 
played to perfection, and thus gained temponry >' 
success for a very second-rate work, 1 4 also 
performed in most finished style a “ Romanos’ 1 
and “ Danse Espagnole" of his own. Mdme, " 
Valleria was the vocalist, and gave an effeotue - 
rendering of Scuta’s ballad. Herr Mn Bruch 
conducted bis own work, and Mr. Uusina the '' 
rest of the programme. The bust of Wagner 
belonging to Mdme. E. Bonnot was placed in 
front of tite orchestra. Every seat in the had - 
was filled. 

The oonoert at the Crystal P&Uoe last 
Saturday included Mendelssohn’s Scotch sro- 
phony and his violin oonoerto, the latter vert 
interpreted by Benor Sarasate with wonder¬ 
ful finish and entrain. He waa recalled twin, :■ 
and altogether the enthusiasm excited by hit 
playing was quite exceptional. A suite in D, 
for strings only, by F. H. Cowen, was per- ' 
formed here for the first time. The work, * 
dedicated to the Crystal Palace oroheetn, '' 
oontains five movements. The first, u 
air with variations; the seoond, a little - : 
dialogue for solo violin and violoncello, 
entitled “The Lute;” the third, a idem, ■■ 
“The Chase;” the fourth, “A Lullaby;" “ 
the fifth, “ The Danoe.” The music is elegant ~ a 
and shows a certain amount of scholarship; but - J 
toe oomposer of the “ Scandinavian Symphony’ ' 
will have to write something more seriouiau i 
ambitious before he gains “ another step tonrii : J 
maturity.” The rest of the programme vu 
made up of an overture and d&noeby Auber, ■ 
fantasia on “ Carmen ” by Sarasate, and eongi . 
by Mdlle. Waraots. The oonoert was veil 
attended. 

The last Popular Oonoert of the ee&xm ' 
was given last Monday. In spite of the r 
unfavourable weather, the hall was crovded, ; 
and the audience listened with evident eatiafac- . (t , 
tion to the thirty-seventh performance of 
Beethoven’s septott, led by Herr Joachim. 
Mdlle. Marie Krebs played with her usual eii*l ’ 
two of Mendelssohn’s posthumous preludea; 
and in the second part of the programme Kin i 
Zimmermann gave solos by Schumann, and tool 
part with Herr Joaohim in some of Brahma 
Hungarian danoes arranged for piano and violin. .... 
Mdlle. Marie Krebs and Sig. Piatti played three 
of Sohumann’s characteristic “Stttoks ia 
Volkston ” (op. 102). Mr. Santley was the ' • 
vocalist With regard to novelties the ee**» T - 
just oonoluded has not been an important oos; r. 
toe performances, however, have been exoeltaij : \r 
and the attendances good. Mr. Arthur Chapped , 
engages first-rate artists, and gives firat-olen . 
programmes of olassieal musio; bat he . 
neither forget to keep pace with the times not 
fail to do a little more for English musical art 

Mr. Willing gave his third oonoert at St 
James’s Hall last Tuesday evening. The 
“ Messiah ” was performed. Some of the - 
choruses were sung in a tairly successful manna; 
but, altogether, the performance cannot be de 
scribed as brilliant. Mir. Willing again pro™ 
unfortunate with his vocalists. Messrs. Vernon 
Rigby and Lewis Thomas were both unable» 
appear ; their plaoes were, however, supplied of 
two excellent artists, Mr. Cummings and Hen 'J 
Ludwig. Miss Mary Davies and Miss Orriap 
gave great satisfaction. At the next conceit. 
May 1, Gade’s “Pysche” will be repeated by : j 
special request. J. 8. Shedlock. 
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LITERATURE. 

Jocoseria. By Robert Browning. (Smith, 

Elder & Co.) 

Tnrs book displays Mr. Browning’s well- 
known qnalities, not at the prime, indeed, 
and height of his achievement, but nowhere 
markedly below its average. Some critics 
have already gone far afield in quest of the 
title—so far even as to a Dutch or German 
Swertzius, whose name Sterne might have 
placed beside that of Slawkenbergius in 
Tristram Shandy. Jocoseria, however, as a 
title, needs no commentary ; it only invites 
the casual remark that, when we have exhausted 
the rather middling humour of two little pieces 
upon Adam and the Queen of Sheba, the 
remaining poems in this volume, with the 
further exception of an apologetic Envoy, are 
serious. “Ixion,” indeed, is grimly, power¬ 
fully tragic. After a lyrical introduction, a 
dim but graceful invocation to love considered 
as the final bloom on life, Mr. Browning opens 
with a vigorous, humane, dramatic tale of the 
Scotch Highlands called “Donald.” Sharp and 
keen, he here thrusts the blade of a true story, 
more trenchant than satire or than sermon, 
into the sophistries whereby sportsmen are 
wont to palliate the brutalities and cruelties 
of their amusements. This poem—the best, I 
think, as it certainly is the clearest, in the 
hook—ought not to be spoiled by description 
or quotation. It should be read with glowing 
cheek and a beating heart. 

The point of “ Solomon and Balkis ” seems 
to be the vanity of men and the levity of 
women. Balkis, who is the Queen of Sheba, 
is seated beside Solomon upon his throne. 
They are courting; and he has pompously 
declared that, as a king, he would willingly 
welcome the Wise to equal intercourse. No 
‘moner has he said this than a turn of the 
Queen’s wrist brings the Ineffable Name, the 
truth-compelling Name of the Almighty, on 
Solomon’s ring uppermost. He is obliged to 
add: 


All this may be cynically true about the male 
and female character; but it is not very new, 
and is hardly worth hitching into verse 
which, for the sake of rhyming to “ statue,” 
makes Solomon call the Queen of Sheba “ you 
cat, you ! ” In fact, we rise from the perusal 
of a poem like this with the question whether 
it is sharp and cynical enough to satisfy its 
satirical motive; and, if so, whether, after all, 
the game of putting obvious ideas into such 
rough verse is worth the candle. It requires 
even more shrewdness than Mr. Browning 
has at his command to make rhymes like 
“monster” and “coaster,” “wisdom” and 
“ spheteron do —that’s, his dome,” at all 
palateable in this late age of literature and 
psychological analysis. There is better fooling 
and more delicate satire in “ Adam, Lilith, 
and Eve.” A thunderstorm frightens a 
man’s two wives into confessing the truth— 
the one that she loved him before marriage 
more than she chose to say, the other that 
she loved him so little that she only married 
him because a better man did not arrive at 
the right moment. Then— 

“ It ceased to lighten and thunder. 

Up started both in wonder, 

Looked round and saw that the sky was clear, 

Then laughed ‘ Confess you believed us, Dear! ’ 

‘ I saw through the joke ! ’ the man replied 

They re-seated themselves beside.” 

“Cristina and Monaldeschi” recalls the 
style of “ Men and Women.” It is a 
dramatic monologue, in which we are made 
throughout to feel the presence of a mute 
personage. Queen Cristina leads her faithless 
lover, the Marchese Monaldeschi, the betrayer 
of her confidences, through the galleries of 
Fontainebleau; and, after showing him plainly 
how she scorns him, has him shriven by a 
priest, and stabbed before her eyes by three 
assassins. Whether she really felt, thought, 
or spoke like this is, of course, beyond the 
reach of present knowledge, and is nothing to 
the artistic matter. The question is whether 
the poet has made her interesting as a woman 
and a queen—whether Monaldeschi’s murder 
has been luminously brought before our eyes. 
Those who welcome an indirect method of 
treatment, and a certain amount of difficulty 
in getting at a view of things which Michelet 
would have communicated in three sentences, 
will appreciate this poem. In psychological 
casuistry, no less than in rhyme and rhythm, 
it is certainly clever. “ Mary Wollstonecraft 
and Fuseli ” is a slighter and weaker study 
in the same vein, which does not call for 


“ ‘ I greet the "Wise—Oh, 

' '• rtainly welcome such to my court—with this 
proviso: 

Tii.' building must be my temple, my person stand 
forth the statue, 

The picture my portrait prove, and the poem my 
praise—you cat, you ! ’ ” 

M hen the turn of Balkis comes, she says that 
she would welcome the Good to her society, 
out also with a proviso: 

Provided the Good are the young, men strong 
and tall and proper.’ ” 

When Solomon further asks whether she 
came all that long way only to see him, she 
replies, being still in the Palace of Truth : 

“ ‘ For the sake of a Sage ? The gay jest! 

On high, be communion with Mind—there, Body 
concerns not Balkis: 

Down here,—do I make too bold ? Sage Solomon, 
—one fool’s small kiss ! ’ ” 


comment. 

“ Ixion,” written in hexameters and pen¬ 
tameters of far from Ovidian or even 
Cloughian smoothness, essays a higher flight. 
Here Mr. Browning attacks the same moral 
problem as Aeschylus in the “ Prometheus.” 
He justifies the rebellion and defiance of a 
mortal crushed by the tyrannous will of Zeus, 
and vindicates man’s power to climb through 
suffering to higher life. Ixion is a less worthy 
protagonist of oppressed humanity than Pro¬ 
metheus, since his adulterous amour with 
Hera gave Zeus a prima facie right to punish 
him. But Mr. Browning has skilfully turned 
this difficulty by showing how it was the 
divine despot’s own condescension which 
betrayed the man into an act of freedom 
afterwards condemned as sin. The vision of 


Ixion suspended on In'* wheel of torment in 
the vault of Hell, while a pallid aureole of 
anguish, hut anguish transformed by the 
resolute soul into a symbol of final victory, 
whirls overhead, 

“ Even as—witness the emblem, Hell's sad triumph 
suspended, 

Born of my tears, sweat, blood—bursting to 
vapour above— 

Arching my torment, an iris ghostlike startles 
tlie darkness, 

Cold white — jewelry quenched — justifies, 
glorifies pain 

this vision is tragically striking. And the 
climax of the whole poem, the hymn of hope 
ascending from the hell of agony in man's 
unconquerable spirit, contains the pith of Mr. 
Browning’s best philosophy. 

The longest poem of the collection tells in 
terza rima the story of a Hebrew saint, 
Jocbanan, whose life has dwindled to its 
close upon the verge of fourscore years. 
On his death-bed he murmur* the old, sad 
truth that “ all is Vanity ”—Love, Conflict, 
Wisdom have been tried by him, and 
each is wanting in satisfaction for the 
soul. An enthusiastic disciple, Tsaddik, 
the dramatic personage of the piece, in the 
laudable desire to proloug the old saint’s 
life, and press the wine of wisdom from his 
heart ere death take all away, persuades a 
lover, a poet, a soldier, and a statesman each 
in turn to pour three months of their full 
life into his failing veins. The blood which 
they transfuse defers the old man’s death, but 
there is no alteration in his moan of Vanity ! 
Then Jochanan is left to die; but before 
death, suspended in a kind of trance, the 
spirit through him utters a prophecy and 
foretaste of heaven, where all will be made 
right and the real solution of earth’s problems 
be found. Such being the scope of this 
poem, students of Mr. Browning will look to 
find in it abundance of pithy and pregnant 
utterances on the chief concerns of man. 
Nor will they be disappointed. The oraole, 
indeed, is both quaint and dark—speaking in 
riddles, and rhyming “Hakkadosb, bosh, 
wash ” ! But the intricate web of thought is 
finely and richly spun ; and the Oriental tone 
is sustained with keen sympathy for Rab¬ 
binical lore. Three sonnets form a sort of 
appendix to “Jochanan,” which are interesting 
as (so far as I am aware) Mr. Browning’s 
only experiments in this form. As might be 
expected, he drives his coach-and-six through 
quatrains and sextains at the same rattling 
jolting pace as through the labyrinths of 
terza rima and the cadence of the elegiac. 
Amateurs of poetical technique will duly 
appreciate the peculiar flavour of these 
sonnets. 

There remain two short poems—one, a very 
musical and charming lyric, reminding us of 
Mr. Browning’s “ first fine careless rapture;” 
the other, a jesting apology, if I rightly inter¬ 
pret the last stanza, for the persistence of his 
characteristic style. Pambo is a student, 
who asked the Professor whether he could be 
taught wisdom before he practised it. The 
Professor began to read him out the psalm : 

“ I said I will look to my ways that I with 
my tongue offend not.” Pambo cut him 
short at these words, and spent the rest of 
his life, to little practical purpose, in studying 
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how to profit by the sentence. Mr. Browning 
applies the fable to himself:— 

“ Brother, brother, I share the blame, 

Arcades snmns ambo ! 

Darkling, I keep ray sunrise-aim, 

Lack not the critic’s flambeau, 

And hob to my ways, yet, much the same, 
Offend with my tongue —like Pambo ! ” 

Whether this be truly the drift of the 
apologue readers must decide. If it be, we 
have only to thank the veteran poet for his 
good-humoured and humorous apology. Those 
who do not like to “ crack the nuts ” and 
“ grind the kernels ” of his song have 
Theocritus and Virgil, Ariosto and Spenser, 
to fall back upon. Those who enjoy this 
exercise are already forming themselves into 
societies in both hemispheres for a combined 
interrogation of the oracle. 

J. A. Symonds. 


Oriqines Celticae (a Fragment ), and other 

Contributions to the History of Britain. 

By Edwin Quest. In 2 vole. (Macmillan.) 
At the meeting of the Archaeological Insti¬ 
tute at Salisbury in 1849, Edwin Quest 
delivered a discourse on “ The Early English 
Settlements in South Britain,” the first of 
a series of discourses which threw a clear 
light on the stages of our early history. 
The lecturer poured out orally his stores of 
concentrated knowledge with the enthusiasm 
of one fully possessed with his subject, and 
the accuracy of perfect acquaintance with 
every detail. He pointed out the importance 
of the vast unbroken woodland, the Andreds 
Weald, “the uninhabited wood,” which, 
covering the hills of Kent and Sussex, and 
stretching into Hampshire, almost completely 
isolated the South coast and limited the pro¬ 
gress of the Weet Saxons. He used to take 
long walking expeditions to examine the face 
of the -country, and trace out the remains of 
ancient occupation—the Belgic ditches of the 
South, or Offa’s Dyke on the Welsh frontier, 
or the four Roman ways. At Bath, in 1858, 
Quest cleared up the events connected with 
the decisive battle of Deorham (a.». 577), 
which led to the great advance of the in¬ 
vaders westwards, and the severance of the 
Welsh from their Celtic brethren in Devon 
and Cornwall; and at Gloucester, in 1860, 
he described the English conquest of the 
Severn Valley. Much of the work thus done 
was done once for all, and Mr. Freeman and 
others have but followed the master’s views. 
Besides his local experience and knowledge 
of Anglo-Saxon, Guest had the advantage 
of an intimate acquaintance with Welsh 
language and literature. “ In other things,” 
said John Mitchell Kemble, “ i am not 
the least afraid of him ; but there he beats 
me.” He was thus able to detect Ville- 
marque’s forgeries, which were as flagrant in 
Breton literature as Macpherson’s in Scotch. 
Villemarque coolly stated that he had taken 
his copy of Llywareh Hen’s Elegy on Kyn- 
dylan from the “ Black Book of Hengwrt; ” 
and Guest was so astonished at the peculiari¬ 
ties of the language that he went down 
expressly to Peniarth, in Merionethshire, to 
consult the Black Book. It is almost need¬ 
less to say that he found nothing of the kind 
there. Nor do Breton scholars know any¬ 


thing of the brilliant Breton ballads published 
by Villemarque and translated for us by Tom 
Taylor. Quest had thus the merit of first 
drawing attention to the exploits of a writer 
quite as ingenious, if not so famous, as Mac- 
pherson. Nor was Guest’s work confined to 
our early history. He had already published 
in 1838 his book on English rhythms, for 
which he was obliged to undertake the labour 
of examining for himself the MSS. of early 
English poetry, few of which had at that 
time been published. This book has juft been 
re-edited by Prof. Skeat at Cambridge, and is 
still an authority for the questions of metre 
which Schipper and others are now so hotly 
discussing. But Quest’s main work was con¬ 
nected vyith the series of papers here collected 
for us—papers that describe the conquest of 
Britain by the English. He pointed out the 
conditions of the conquest, how it depended 
on the boundaries of the forests and the fens, 
which then covered so much of the country. 
Mr. Pearson has since shown us this in a 
series of maps, but Quest first saw the real 
state of the case. It is easy now to discern 
how the Jutes, landing at Thenet, moved 
naturally up the valley of the Thames along 
the north side of the Weald; how Cerdic’s 
Saxons, landing near Southampton, would 
spread out first over the plain of Winchester, 
and only make their way westwards gradually, 
marking every step gained by a victory over 
the Britons, at Charford, and Badbury, and 
Barbury, and Old Sarum, and Deorham; or, 
again, how the Angles who landed on the 
East coast found themselves confined by the 
marshes and the Fen-country on the one hand, 
and the forests of Epping and Hainault on 
the other, and so remained an isolated people 
in Norfolk and Suffolk ; or, again, how the 
Angles who entered the Humber naturally 
separated into two bands, one of which 
ascended the plain of York, while the other 
as naturally pushed up the valley of the 
Trent and finally made its way across to the 
Severn. When the general course of the 
conquest is so clear, we need not grieve over 
Ilengist and Horsa, or the dates usually 
assigned to the events. We can see how the 
conquest was really an immigration of a 
whole people, who brought their families with 
them, and secured their settlements by the 
spade as much as by the sword, and spread 
over all the arable land; while the older 
population gradually receded before them to 
the hunting and pastoral grounds of the 
North and West, or fled across the sea to 
Brittany, and re-localised their legends wher¬ 
ever they settled. The process was slow, but 
it was continuous, like our progress in New 
Zealand now; and our ancestors gradually 
occupied the whole of the reclaimable land, 
until they were stopped by the hills of Cumber¬ 
land, of Wales, and of Cornwall. Over all 
this country the English language prevailed, 
and the Celtic tongue only begins where the 
plough stops. 

In the later years of his life Dr. Guest 
tried to extend his researches farther back, 
and investigate the “ origines ” of the Celtic 
race. But he was not so successful here; 
and it may have been an uneasy feeling about 
his results that kept him from publishing 
anything in his lifetime, and has left us only 
fragments, some of which, however, were re¬ 


written. Guest, unfortunately, laid much stress 
on the deceptive similarity of tribal names. 
Thus he clung to the identification of the 
Cymry with the Cimmerii who invaded Asia 
Minor in the sixth century b.c. But Cvmrv 
is a mere modern name for the Welsh, meat, 
ing “ confederates ; ” and there is not the 
slightest real ground for treating the Cim. 
merii as Celts. But Dr. Quest sees Celts all 
over Europe: for instance, among the Siculi 
round Lake Avernus in Central Italy— a name 
which he identifies with the Welsh Uffern, 

“ hell.” He quotes from Strabo: 

“ Ephorus assigns the place to the Kimmsrioi, 
and says they lived in underground dwelling?, 
which they called Argillai, and through certain 
excavated passages passed about to each other, 
and conveyed strangers to the oracle, which 
was constructed deep in the ground; ’’ 

and he identifies argillai with the Welsh 
argel, “ a retreat,” and the Irish arcuil, “« 
hermit’s cell.” This is, perhaps, the moit 
plausible of his identifications, and it is of . 
a very vague character. Gomer is also brought 
in from the tenth chapter of Genesis in con¬ 
nexion with this unlucky word Cimmerii. 
Dr. Guest seems to hold a view, nowhere 
clearly expressed, that Iberian, Cimmerian, • 
and Ligurian are somehow connected with 
Hibernians, Cymry, and Lloegrians (Sooth 
Britons). There is more to be said for the 
view that many rivers in Europe may retain 
Celtic names, for the Celtic river-names sar- ' 
vive all over England; and it is hardly a 
paradox to say that a name to be permanent~ , 
must be writ in water. But what a mere 1 
guess it is to identify the name of the Mace- ” 
donian river Axius with the name oftheAte 
in Somerset; and Mount Barnus, from which 
the Axius flows, with the Cornish burn, “ a 
hill.” Dr. Guest a little abuses his Celtic ; - 
knowledge. Thus, when speaking of Caesar's - 
crossing to Britain from the Portius Itios, he 
derives Itius from the Celtic uc7i, *' higher" (»; 
root which survives in the Scotch “ Oehils"); ' 
but it is improbable that uch would be Latin- ’ ' 
ised into Itius or Icius. And, again, he *' 
connects the Albanian Dimalus, “ double hill, 
with Celtic dau, “two,” and moel, “ a bars 
hill-top.” He is rather contemptuous on 
Grimm’s law, and on Germans generally,** - 
are grieved to say. Though he was, of coats, - 
quite aware of the real character of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, yet he somehow lays stress on 
him and on Welsh Triads of very late date. 
Thus, again, he translates Natanleod as“ki^ :; i 
of Nate” (a name he thinks preserved in 
Netley), and identifies him with Aurelias » 
Ambrosius. It is remarkable how little the 
Welsh legends tell of the conquest of South ? 
Britain. Gildas speaks mainly of the Western 
princes, and Gildas is almost all we have to ■ 
rely on here. Kanke points out that Bede 
probably combined a statement, that the ia- 
terval alter the departure of the Romans was - 
forty years, with the view of his authorities 
that the Romans quitted the island about • 
409, and so computed that the Saxons arrived 
in 449. These early dates are clearly a cal¬ 
culation, though Guest murmurs at such a 
supposition. 

Nearly all the first volume is full of theoneJ 
more resembling those of Jacob Bryant than 
those which prevail in this German see- - 
The Greeks had a proverb that the half n 
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mm thsn the whole; and these volumes are 
d i gw «l instance of its truth. For the 
rephsot of the English papers we are deeply 
grateful, hut could have wished the whole of 
the “ Origines ” away. That those who were 
nearest and dearest to him should wish to 
preserve what he had spent so much of his 
life an is natural. But the man who trod his 
native soil with a sure foot lost his way in 
the study of early ethnology ; and the report 
he brought back was only that of a profitless 
wandering in the wilds. The book is excel¬ 
lently edited, and the references fully supplied. 
There is a tonching prefatory notice, signed 
“A. Q.; ” Canon Venables gives an account 
of the impression made by Guest’s lectures 
and discoveries on himself, E. A. Freeman, 
and others ; and Prof. Stubbs and Mr. Deedes 
explain the course adopted in the publication. 
We can only lament that Dr. Guest did not 
carry on his History of Britain and its in¬ 
habitants until the completion of the conquest 
by the Angles and the Saxons. 

C. W. Boa.be. 


Mexico To-day. By Thomas Unett Brockle- 

hurst. (John Murray.) 

During one of those tours round the world 
which have become almost every-day occur¬ 
rences, Mr. Brocklehurst reached Washington 
in March 1881. Here he fortunately met 
his friend M. George Neyt, the Belgian 
Minister, then recently appointed from Wash¬ 
ington to Mexico, and was by him induced to 
avail himself of this opportunity to visit the 
“ Halls of the Montezumas.” The ensuing 
seven months were spent in the Mexican 
capital and neighbourhood; and in the present 
work are embodied the results of his observa¬ 
tions on a land which he may be almost said 
to have rediscovered, so far, at least, as the 
general British public is concerned. As the 
reader is doubtless aware, for some in¬ 
scrutable reasons of State policy no serious 
effort has been made by our Government to 
renew diplomatic relations with Mexico since 
their suspension in 1860. The consequence 
is that one of the great States of the world— 
great, if not in population, certainly in super¬ 
ficial area and natural resources of every 
sort—had passed almost out of history. 
Hence, all the more welcome will be the 
present volume, which contains a succinct, 
yet clear and very readable, account of this 
terra incognita. 

Many will be surprised to hear that Mexico 
has ceased to be the scene of incessant inter¬ 
necine strife, that it has not witnessed a 
single pronunciamiento since the year 1869, 
and that the country seems at last to have 
really entered on a career of moral and 
material prosperity. Security for life and 
property—the first condition of progress—is 
already enjoyed in the capital, and “ is being 
extended to the neighbouring cities and 
eountry districts, with every prospect of soon 
rendering all parts as safe to travel in by day 
or night as is the city of Mexico itself” 
(p. 19). Elsewhere we are assured that 
wherever the traveller turns he sees signs of 
change and improvement, the now nationalised 
ecclesiastical buildings being everywhere con¬ 
verted into hospitals, libraries, or educational 
institutions, while farmsteads are springing 


up in all the fertile districts, the roads are 
being repaired or extended, and the whole 
country covered with a complete network of 
railways. These lines, which have a total 
length of nearly twelve hundred miles, have 
already effected a junction with the United 
States system on the Bio Grande; and it is 
now possible to travel by locomotive from 
ocean to ocean by as many as five different 
routes. 

The description of the wonderful scenery 
on the Vera Cruz-Mexican line affords a 
favourable specimen of the author’s style 

“ Orizaba is situated on the top of verdure-clad 
hills. A few miles, and the train reaches the 
Barranca del Infernillo, or ‘ Little Hell,’ a 
chasm that divides the craggy steeps, whose 
depths I could scarcely measure by my eye. I 
felt actually dizzy while gazing down into it, 
and the Indians in passing through kept mutter¬ 
ing their prayers and devoutly crossing them¬ 
selves, some wrapping their heads in their 
sarapes in order to shut out the grim, yet 
superb, sight. Bridges span rifts and gulfs 
and yawning chasms, while tunnels pierce 
opposing mountains and rocky promontories. 
Thera is no trace of vegetation, not a tree, not a 
shrub, not so much as a vagrant fern on the 
oozy black rock. But what a leap into light, 
as we emerge from these Dautesque horrors into 
the plains of La Joya! On your right stand 
mountains dappled with bright-hued flowers 
and crowned by a foliage of forest trees. To 
the left, extending to the horizon, the valley, 
rich in colour as a Turkey carpet; in its midst 
a silvery stream in a bed of yellow sand, while 
the glacial-capped Orizaba, flaunting its white 
mantle in delicate relief against a sky of Italian 
blueness, stands silent sentinel over the many 
ranges of Sierras below it ” (p. 11). 

Here La Joya is unwarily translated “ The 
Joy,” instead of “The Jewel;” and the 
writer falls into a still more remarkable pitfall 
at p. 34, where he gives the facsimile of a 
grim record of the Inquisition, which he pro¬ 
cured in the capital, and which bears the 
date of 1576—that is, two years after the 
introduction of that hateful institution. On 
the face of this document, which contains the 
proceedings against a certain Juan Vizcayno, 
occur the words “ casado doz vezes,” a 
descriptive form implying nothing more than 
that the victim had been “ twice married.” 
But in the text this is converted into an 
indictment “ for having two wives.” Needless 
to say that “ Holy Church ” troubled herself 
little about such matters; and in point of 
fact the charge in the present case was for 
neglect of his religious duties. 

However, Church, Inquisition, and all the 
accompanying paraphernalia have been com¬ 
pletely swept away; and, although religious 
persecutions are not yet quite a thing of the 
past, these are in all cases due exclusively 
to the fanaticism of the clergy in the rural 
districts. The traveller was himself cognizant 
of a deplorable instance, resulting in the 
murder of eight or ten Protestants, who were 
set upon by the mob and brutally massacred 
while worshipping in their chapel. With a 
view to counteract the influence of the priests 
and prevent the recurrence of such scenes, the 
Government has of late years encouraged the 
propaganda of the Protestant missionaries, 
who appear to be making some progress, 
especially on the Anahuac plateau. But 
here, as elsewhere, the cause of “ Evangelical 


Christianity ” is constantly injured by the 
unseemly wrauglings of its avowed cham¬ 
pions :— 

“ I am sorry to say that the Protestant com¬ 
munity iu Mexico is not free from ecclesiastical 
prejudices. Bishop Biley is, I am oonvinoed, 
a very good man ; but his attitude towards the 
other Protestant denominations is not a kindly 
one. There was a melancholy exhibition of 
this on the occasion of the funeral service of 
President Garfield, which had to be held in the 
church of the Rev. John Butler, . . . because « 
the Bishop would not associate himself with the 
other ministers in his own, nor did he assist in 
Mr. Butler’s. The result was altogether most 
unfortunate, because it nearly broke np the 
little English Episcopal service, the American 
Minister and several prominent families absent¬ 
ing themselves from it during the remainder of 
my stay. The co-existence of several small 
communities of differing Protestants exhibiting 
feelings of animosity towards eaoh other in a 
purely Catholic country is a source of great 
weakness, as it affords the Catholic priests an 
opportunity of cautioning their flocks against 
joining a body so divided in itself” (p. 72). 

A good story is elsewhere told by one of 
these priests, who must have his joke, even at 
the expense of his own order 

“ The padre also told os that some fifty years 
ago a Catholio priest, receiving valuable con¬ 
tributions to his church from the poorest of his 
congregation, obtained information through the 
confessional to the effect that the valuables 
were procured from a cave, and were supposed 
to be part of Montezuma’s treasures. The 
priest prevailed upon a man to lead him to the 
cave, but it was required that he should be 
blindfolded. But he took several rosaries with 
him, and contrived to drop the beads one by 
one on the road. After seeing the treasures in 
the cave, and returning home blindfolded, his 
conductor said:—‘ I have kept faith with your 
reverence, but you had the misfortune to break 
your rosary, and drop the beads on the way. I 
have, however, picked them all up, and now 
return them to you. You will not find any 
missing ” (p. 231). 

Snowy Popocatapetl wag of course asoended 
—that is, as far as the crater, above which the 
altogether inaccessible peak still rises to an 
estimated height of 1,000 feet. As, accord¬ 
ing to the latest surveys, the crater itself 
stands 19,000 feet above sea-level, this would 
give a total elevation of 20,000 feet, whereas 
Glennie’s and most other estimates are some¬ 
what under 18,000. The crater, with its in¬ 
exhaustible store of pure sulphur, is now 
owned by Gen. Ochoa, who assured our 
traveller that the eruption of 1521, as 
described in a letter of Diego Ordaz, one of 
Cortes’ captains, must have been due to Borne 
misapprehension. All local geologists who 
have visited the crater, or examined specimens 
of its lignite and other minerals, seem con¬ 
vinced that no outbreak can have taken place 
for the last ten thousand years. It is sug¬ 
gested that Ordaz may have mistaken some 
violent thunderstorm for a volcanic disturb¬ 
ance ; and in support of this view appeal 
might be made to the curiously parallel in¬ 
stance of Mount Ararat, where the destructive 
earthquake of 1840 has by many writers been 
wrongly described as a volcanic explosion. 

In his graphic account of the Popocatapetl 
sulphur works the writer makes an odd 
etymological blunder, invariably speaking of 
the remarkable solfataras in the crater as 
nolf'etcrras, apparently under the impression 
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that this must be a compound term, meaning 
“ sulphur-land,” or something to that effect. 
There are some other errors of this sort, as 
at p. 172, where we are told that the Toltecs 
were called Analhuac after settling at Tollam; 
and, on the next page, that they were the 
fathers of civilisation in Anahuas. Both of 
these words, of course, stand for Anahuao, 
which, meaning “ near the water,” was never 
applied to the people, but was descriptive of 
the lacustrine region where were successively 
developed the Toltec and Aztec cultures. 

But enough of fault-finding in a work which 
abounds in important matter, valuable alike 
to the statesman, economist, antiquary, and 
ethnologist, and which is profusely illustrated 
with no less than fifty-six coloured and other 
plates from sketches by the author. Some of 
these, such as the view of the city of Mexico, 
the Ascent of Popocatapetl, the Hill of 
Estrella, the famous castle of Chapultepec, 
convey a vivid picture of the gorgeous land¬ 
scapes so characteristic of the Anahuac table¬ 
land. Others are devoted to purely archaeo¬ 
logical subjects, such as the Aztec Calendar 
Stone, the Sacrificial Stone, Teoyamiqui the 
goddess of Death, the Aztec god Coutlicue, 
and several others. Lastly, a whole series of 
plates are occupied with a large number of 
little clay heads, moulds, whorls, arrow-heads, 
knives, and other objects in obsidian and 
clay, collected by the author among the 
debris of the ancient city of Teotihuacau. 
The collection includes some broken portions 
of heads skilfully carved in stone, besides a 
few grotesque clay vases of very curious 
design, but of somewhat doubtful authenticity. 
These, with numerous other objects, have been 
entrusted to Mr. Franks, who, if satisfied as to 
their genuine character, intends placing them 
in the Christy Collection of the British 
Museum. 

Let us conclude by endorsing the author’s 
wish that the British Government will en¬ 
deavour to hasten a reconciliation with a 
country the present administration of which 
seem to have at heart “ the object of ele¬ 
vating their nation from the misery in which 
it had been left by Spanish rule, and its own 
late civil wars, to a front rank in the com¬ 
munity of nations.” A. H. Keane. 


A Travers Venise. Par Jules Gourdault. 

(Paris and London : Librairie de l’Art.) 
Perhaps no other city in the world, not 
excepting even Rome, has left more remark¬ 
able and varied impressions upon its hundreds 
of distinguished visitors than Venice. It 
offers so many points upon which the interest 
may fasten—its singular constitution, the life 
of its people (that “ colony of beavers,” as 
Goethe rather inadequately called them}, the 
splendour of its art, the fascination of its 
natural site (like a sea-bird’s nest spread 
upon the shoal water of the lagoons}. S > 
full of change are sea and sky, so brilliant 
and varied are the aspects of Venetian life, 
so gorgeous was its civic parade, so large is 
its landscape, that it would be almost impos¬ 
sible to quit the sea-city without bearing 
away some strong and defined impression. 
And most of those illustrious men and women 
who have recorded their impressions of Venice 
seem to have shared with Montaigne “une 


Cairn extreme de voir Venise,” probably in 
each case an extreme hanger for some par¬ 
ticular sensation, which would receive satis¬ 
faction from some particular aspect of the 
city. And this diversity of expectation 
accounts for the wide range of impressions 
recorded. Nothing can be more remarkable 
than this varied portraiture of Venice; Coriate, 
Commines, de Brasses, Rousseau, Goethe, 
George Sand, Byron, Shelley, Bonnington, and 
Turner—to take a few names, and at hazard 
—present, each according to the width and 
direction of his vision, some feature of the 
place. But the personality of Venice as a 
whole has never been seized ; it seems to 
elude the grasp; it is as shifting and 
changeful as the watery floor from which 
the city rises. 

Such being our belief, it was with no 
very exalted expectations that we opened M. 
Gourdault’s handsome volume. The author 
has already put forth two large volumes 
on Switzerland profusely illustrated. A 
Travers Venise is much more modest in 
proportions than La Suisse ; the letterpress 
covers sixty-two pages only, and much space 
is occupied by etchings and wood-cuts. Ap¬ 
pearing under the auspices of the “ Librairie 
de 1'Art,” it was evident that the work before 
us was one of those sumptuous publications 
in which the French delight, and in whose 
production M. Yriarte is the most distin¬ 
guished master. A Travers Venise at once 
challenges comparison with M. Yriarte’s 
Venise both in its intention and by the 
manner in which it is put out; and we 
must say that it is far inferior in quantity 
as well as in quality. It is not easy to 
name the object that books of this descrip¬ 
tion are meant to serve, if it be not that 
of decoration. They are made, it would 
seem, to lie on a drawing-room table ; 
certainly no one could read them holding 
them in his hand. They are not to be taken 
too seriously, but rather to be carelessly 
glanced at during moments of absolute idle¬ 
ness. In the method of their composition 
they remind one of a French souffle. There 
is a little history, a little anecdote, a little 
description, beaten up in a certain way and 
served in a handsome dish. The one quality 
which justifies a book of this sort, and shows 
the artistic capacity of the author, is its power 
to convey an impression. The unity of the 
book lies in this point; it should give a reflec¬ 
tion of the author’s emotions about the place 
he treats of; it ought to be a reproduction of 
the mental picture which he bears in his 
brain. 

M. Gourdault has not succeeded in achiev¬ 
ing this object to any satisfactory extent. 
He very rightly takes his reader to the top 
of the Campanile to give him his first view 
of Venice; but, while he is describing the 
landscape which lies around him, we cannot 
help feeling that he is thinking much more 
of his own method of writing than of the 
scene he is endeavouring to reproduce. On 
one point, however, M. Gourdault deserves 
all praise. He has grasped the aspect of the 
lagoons in a mist—an aspect seldom touched 
upon—their vast and solitary desolation, the 
confusion of sea and sky, the sense that you 
and your gondola are floating in a medium 
which is neither one nor the other, the fitful 


breeze bearing strange sounds across the 
water. M. Gourdault writes with the light¬ 
ness and the ease of a Frenchman; and his 
account of a journey to Malamocco in the 
fog, ending in a weird dream, is by far the 
best thing in the book. 

It would be unfair to look for great 
accuracy, historical or otherwise, in a work of 
this sort; but, for the benefit of those who 
may turn to M. Gourdault for information, 
we must say that he makes several serinu. 
errors. For example, he confutes tho Six 
Savii Grandi, or heads of the War Office and 
the Admiralty,with the Six Consiglieri Daculi, 
or Doge’s Privy Council. Nor should & pm. 
fessed lover of Venetian popular literature 
make such a mistake as to translate 

“ S’ el camovale fusse un galantuomo 
El vegniuc quatro sei volte a 1' uuo ” 

thus : “ Si le carnaval etait un galant horome, 
il viendrait vingt-quatre fois l’an." 

M. Gourdault, however, conducts his readers 
about Venice pleasantly enough, aud has no* 
and then a good remark to make, as tlut 
upon the striking difference between the 
various quarters of the city. From Venice 
he passes to Chioggia on the one side, and to 
Burano and its lace factories on the other, 
while, on the mainland, Bassano, Castelfranro, 
and Villa Maser receive some notice; and he 
has the merit of never being long. 

In a book of this description the illustra¬ 
tions are, of course, important. Some of them 
are decidedly good, especially the etching ol 
a small canal by Leon Gaucherel and the 
equestrian statue of Bartolommeo Colleini bj 
the same artist. A reproduction of van 
Haauen’s celebrated “ Bead Stringers" i»» 
welcome addition to the book. But, when it 
comes to the general views of Venice—the 
Piazza, the Salute, the Riva—we are nit 
satisfied. Guardi’s pictures have either twn 
badly copied or they must be so inaccurate 
that they should never have been reproduce!; 
and one etching of the Salute is positively 
irritating. A bridge is represented where no 
bridge either is or was ; and it is too bad to 
ask us to believe that gondolas are ever rond 
from the bow-deckiug with the “ ferro” uwd 
as a rowlock. H. F. Brows. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Parish of Hilby. By Mrs. Fair man 
Mann. (Elliot Stock.) 

In a Vain Shadow. By Evangeline F. Smith- 
In 3 vols. (Remington.) 

Honest Davie. By Frank Barrett. In 3 vols. 
(Bentley.) 

Eberhard; or, the Mystery of Rathsbeck. 
By Katherine Clive. In 3 vols. (Tinsley 
Bros.) 

The Captain's Daughter. From the Russian 
of Pouschkin, by Mdme. Jean Ingelstro.n 
and Mrs. Percy Easton. (City of London 
Publishing Company.) 

Eva. From the Dutch of Andriessen, by 
Georgina S. Grahame. (Edinburgh: Gem- 
mell.) 

The sub-title of Mrs. Mann’s novel runs- 
“ A Quiet Story of a Quiet Place,” sud it 
would be impossible to give a more ease 
description of her book. Hilby is a peaceful 
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English Tillage, where society is composed of 
a vicar and his family, a few tenant-farmers, 
and their labourers. The inevitable Squire 
lives at some distance from the village, and 
the fortunes of the Hall have but a slender 
share in the development of the tale. The 
plot is of the very slenderest texture, and 
yet it is impossible to help feeling a strong 
interest in the fortunes of the lovers. 
James Massey, a young and polished tenant- 
farmer of the modern type, takes, on the 
death of his uncle, a farm at Hilby, which had 
been held by several generations of Masseys. 
The hero almost at once begins a flirtation 
with Polly Freeman, the pretty daughter 
of a neighbouring farmer. Polly has a good 
share of the finesse of her sex, and presently 
succeeds in entangling Massey into a sort of 
half-engagement. But he has already lost 
his heart to Helen Pearson, sister of the 
Vicar’s wife, who offers in her refined beauty 
and lovely nature the greatest contrast to 
the robust, vain, and selfish Polly. Here 
lies the sole motive of the book, and it 
says much for the authoress’s art that 
out of such simple materials she has woven 
a tale of real beauty. Helen takes an 
interest in the hero; but, besides the fact 
that he is half promised to another woman, 
her affection is checked by the feeling 
that she would be false to her caste by 
marrying a man who is not, or may not he, 
a gentleman. Gradually, as the nobleness of 
' Massey’s nature is disclosed by circumstances, 
and as the obstacles grown out of his half, 
engagement are shaken off, her repressed 
love bursts into a bright flame, and the well- 
assorted pair are at length made happy. The 
. charm of the book consists in the admirable 
; drawing of its characters. Like Jane Austen, 
the authoress is essentially a miniaturist; she 
delights in portraying fine shades of expres¬ 
sion, and she succeeds in producing portraits 
which are absolutely life-like. The elder 
. Freeman is an excellent sketch of the rougher 
school of tenant-farmer, with his sullen and 
yet fierce temper, his utter lack of geniality, 
and his closely buttoned pockets. Equally 
admirable is the likeness of the weak-kneed 
and hen-pecked Vicar, leading a shambling, 
purposeless existence, filled up with parish 
eossip. The Vicar’s wife is a sour and un- 
Christian religious woman, dispensing tracts 
to the hungry instead of bread, and freezing 
to the very marrow every human soul with 
whom she is brought in contact. The heroine, 
with points of likeness and unlikeness to her 
unamiable sister, is a charming specimen of 
upper middle-class English womanhood. The 
character of Massey is slightly drawn; but, 
with the one exception of his heartless flirt¬ 
ing with Polly, the drawing must be pro¬ 
nounced faultless. The whole book is pervaded 
by a keen sense of those subtle class distinc¬ 
tions which play so great a part in country 
life, and which are, perhaps, too delicate to be 
expressed except by a female hand. The 
difference between the position of James 
Massey and Helen Smythe was after all but 
the breadth of a hair; yet it was a real 
difference, and it has furnished sufficient 
mutive for an interesting plot. Generally, 
Mrs. Mann writes excellent English, but we 
must protest against her frequent use of the 
penny-a-liner’s phrase,“put in an appearance.” 


In a Vain Shadoio contains sufficient material 
for the making of three good novels. Miss 
Smith can draw character and manners 
with a light and masterly touch, and she has 
a keen perception of dramatic effect. The 
chief faults in the book arise from inex¬ 
perience in the art of plot construc¬ 
tion, development, and arrangement. She 
has taken too large a canvas, and has 
attempted to group more figures than the 
necessities of her art demanded. It must 
not be supposed that the effect is confusing ; 
the careful and artistic drawing of character 
has averted such a catastrophe; but unques¬ 
tionably the great length of the Btory, and the 
many underplots with which it is connected, 
tend to obscure the excellent workmanship. A 
strong religious purpose is manifest in every 
page ; but it cannot be said that the authoress 
sacrifices her art to preach a homily, for the 
moral is drawn rather from the acts and 
lives of men than from their conversation. 
The sum total of the moral is, that without 
religious principle a cultivated and sym¬ 
pathetic man may, under the stress of tempta¬ 
tion, become an incarnate fiend. One minor 
defect of In a Vain Shadow consists in a too 
free use of stage accessories. Wind, rain, 
sleet, and snow are valuable adjuncts to a 
powerful situation, but their effect palls 
when stormy tempests are succeeded without 
intermission by lowering skies and blinding 
sleet. We may remark that the motive of 
the plot turns upon the assumption that an 
English earldom may pass to heirs general, 
male or female; we believe that no such 
earldom exists or has existed, but this is a 
point Miss Smith must settle with tbe lawyers. 
The book is not without its faults, but they 
are faults which experience and study should 
remove, and we may fairly expect yet better 
work from its authoress. The number of 
misprints reaches a total appalling even to a 
reader of the modern novel. Here is a curious 
example: the governess of Lord Iiother- 
hame’s girls informs the Archdeacon’s wife 
that she has been adjured by her pupils’ 
aunt, the Duchess of Naseby, to turn them 
out “ neither blue-stockings nor blokes.” 

A love-story of the old-fashioned type forms 
the motive of Honest Davie, and the reader's 
interest is sustained through three volumes by 
ingenious complications. Early in the tale, and 
at the end of the eighteenth century, George 
Falkland, the son of a ruined Squire, who is 
trying to earn his bread by the double craft 
of stonemason and sculptor’s modeller, meets 
a charming girl in a small village church in 
Kent. He is fitting a nose on to a defaced 
bust, and she is employed in sketching. The 
professional artist falls in love with the 
amateur; and a kindly fortune speedily places 
the stonemason as guest at the table of 
Squire Adams, father of the young lady 
artist, and the present owner of the Hall 
which had sheltered generations of Falklands, 
and had passed out of the hands of the hero’s 
father. Without trenching on the wildly 
improbable, Mr. Barrett has contrived a 
situation in which the inclinations of the 
lovers could have been gratified at once. 
Adams is perfectly willing to bestow his only 
child and all his wealth on the penniless hero. 
But the author has decreed otherwise, and 
the reader is at once conducted through the 
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meshes of a tangled but original intrigue. 
Falkland parts with his new friends, and goes to 
seek his fortune in London. Here he gets em¬ 
ployment as a sculptor’s modeller at £2 a-week, 
and stumbles across an uncle who, having 
received from Walpole the barren honour of a 
peerage, had married a seemingly rich widow 
and found her penniless. Lord Kestral and 
his wife play the parts of villain and marplot, 
each from different motives, and delay the 
fulfilment of the lovers’ hopes until the plot 
has been worked to a climax which is effective, 
and an anti-climax which i« a little feeble. 
In the end, Lord aud Lady Kestral die of the 
plague, the honest Adams recovers from a 
fearful sword-thrust received in a duel with the 
villain, and the young people are made happy. 
The interest of the story is stimulated by tbe 
certainty that Delia’s father is in possession 
of property that belonged to Lady Kestral’s 
first husband, and yet we feel sure that in 
some way or other his conduct will prove to 
be right. Mr. Barrett’s delineation of char¬ 
acter, though not laboured, is successful. 
The heroine is most loveable and human ; the 
hero is a right good fellow, who deserves his 
good fortune; honest Davie, good-hearted, 
illiterate, but shrewd, is an original creation, 
lending itself to comedy and pathos; while 
the selfish Lord Kestral and his unprincipled 
wife show the other characters in bright 
relief. Among the minor figures, Doctor 
Drench is a decided success. The story is 
told as an autobiography, and the author 
preserves the diction and style of the 
period without falling into any very glaring 
anachronisms. The Black Death, however, 
which carried off the villain and liis wife was 
happily not known in England in the last 
years of the eighteenth century. 

The German town of llathsbeck supplies 
the local colour to Eberhard. Miss Grace 
Hartley, a young English lady of good con¬ 
nexions but of slender means, is a governess- 
pupil in Miss Schwarzkopf’s school. Eber¬ 
hard Evers, a German doctor, falls in love 
with the English governess, but the love- 
making is brought to an abrupt conclusion 
by his arrest on a charge of robbery. He is 
tried, found guilty, aud sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment; but Grace knows his 
innooence, and is betrothed to him in prison. 
In due time the mystery of Eberhard’s 
seeming guilt is cleared up, the villain meets 
his deserts, and the curtain falls on three 
happy marriages. The workmanship of the 
story is not of a very high order, but for all 
that the book is readable, and conveys a pure, 
wholesome moral. 

The last two books on our list are transla¬ 
tions. The Captain's Dauqhier was, we 
believe, rendered into English some years 
ago by Mrs. Buchan Teller, but the pre¬ 
sent translators have done their work so 
well that the book will not be found a 
superfluity. It is the story of a young 
Russian officer of good birth, who was un¬ 
fortunate enough to fall under the suspicion 
of having deserted to the rebel Poogatchoff. 
He was innocent, but appearances were 
against him, and he was unwilling to clear 
himself by explaining how his affection for 
the daughter of Captain Mironoff had led him 
into an equivocal position. The hero is 
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about to be sentenced to death, when Mary 
Mironoff hastens to St. Petersburg, throws 
herself at the Empress’s feet, persuades 
he r that her lover is guiltless, and procures 
his pardon. The thread of the intrigue is 
simple enough, but Pouschkin has told the 
story in his happiest manner. The second 
tale is one for girls from ten to sixteen. 
It will interest the readers for whom it is 
intended, and older folk will relish its quaint 
descriptions of Dutch life. 

Arthur E. It. Barker. 


EGYPT AND EGYPTOLOGY. 

The Origin and Significance of the Great Pyra¬ 
mid. By 0. Staniland Wake. (Beeves and 
Turner.) 

Le Livre dee Marts des ancicns Eyyptiens. Tra¬ 
duction complete par Paul Pierret. (E. 
Leroux.) 

Dictionnaire du Papyrus Harris No. 1. Par 
Dr. Karl Piehl. (Vienna: A. Holzhausen.) 
Five Months at Cairo and in Losver Egypt. 
From the French of Gabriel Charmes, by 
William Conn. (Bentley.) 

Scenes from Life in Cairo. By Mary L. 

Whately. (Seeley, Jackson and Halliday.) 
The Hebrew Migration from Egypt. By J. 

Baker Greene. Second Edition. (Triibner.) 
Inspired, as he tells us, by the study of Prof. 
Piazzi Smyth’s Life and Work at the Great 
Pyramid, Mr. Staniland Wake has produced a 
very small book on a very big subject. A con¬ 
siderable amount of reading, sometimes ab¬ 
struse and generally irrelevant, has gone to 
the making of this small book, which is written 
to show that the Great Pyramid was not merely 
a tomb, but “ a monumental temple in honour 
of a deity whose special symbol was the serpent, 
the emblem of wisdom with the primitive race 
whose religion would appear to have been a 
combination of serpent-worship and Sabaism ” 
(p. 80). This deity, whose special symbol was 
the serpent, we are elsewhere told, was “ Seth 
[ate], the special deity of Northern Egypt; ” to 
which it is added that “ we shall not be wrong 
in supposing the Great Pyramid to have been 
erected by the Sabaeans in his honour ” (p. 67). 
Notwithstanding the confidence with which Mr. 
Staniland Wake enunciates these opinions, I 
venture to oontend that all who are best in¬ 
formed on the subject of Egyptian belief and 
Egyptian burial will concur in replying that we 
should be very wrong indeed it we supposed 
anything of the kind. I have too recently 
examined Mr. B. A. Proctor’s brilliant essay on 
The Great Pyramid * to return now to the 
question of tomb versus temple. I will there¬ 
fore merely repeat that pyramids are neither 
more nor less than sepulchral monuments; and 
that if, while in course of erection, these sepul¬ 
chral monuments were used as observatories, 
they were so used temporarily, and for con¬ 
venience only, precisely as the top of the Great 
Pyramid was used a few years ago by the last 
surveying expedition. Mr. Staniland Wake is, 
however, nothing if not consistent. Having 
asserted that the tomb of Khafra was " a 
monumental temple,” he goes on to show to 
what deity it was consecrated, and with what 
rites that deity was propitiated. 8et (spelt 
Seth, with a reference which identifies Set with 
“ the son of Adam ” ) was that deity. He was 
the special deity of Northern Egypt,” and his 
“ special symbol ” was the serpent. Moreover, 
the “ primitive race ” which worshipped this 
same “ Seth,” and built his “ monumental 
temple,” practised a religion which was “ a com- 

' * See Academy, December 23, 1882. 


bination of serpent-worship and Sabaism.” 
Unfortunately, not one of these propositions is 
correct. Set was the “ special deity,” not of 
Lower, but of Upper Egypt. He was the 
local god of Ombos, and he is frequently styled 
“ God of the Nubians and Negroes.” The only 
place in Lower Egypt at which he was wor¬ 
shipped under the early dynasties was Memphis. 
His “ special symbol” was not the serpent, but 
the anomalous beast with long ears and tapir¬ 
like snout which Sir Erasmus Wilson identifies 
with the Fenelc, or Abyssinian dog ; while, so 
far from the serpent being the “ emblem of 
wisdom” and an object of worship, that reptile 
represented darkness and sterility, was the Cer¬ 
berus of the Egyptian Hades, and, at a late 
period, became one of the symbols of evil. Set, 
who was originally a solar deity, is frequently 
represented standing on the deck of the bark of 
Ba, in the act of doing battle with the serpent 
Apap ; and when, in the final stage of his career, 
we find him at last identified with his ancient 
enemy, it is only when foreign inlluencos have 
transformed him into a purely malevolent being, 
and when the national myths have lost much of 
their primal significance. Ex pede Herculem. 
The passages above quoted are a fair sample of 
the book, which, though so small, contains 
errors enough for half-a-dozen quartos. And 
this must ever be the result when writers who 
are not Egyptologists venture upon topics 
which only Egyptologists are qualified to treat. 
Knowing nothing, or next to nothing, of that 
vast body of Egyptological literature which is 
being perpetually augmented and revised ; 
ignorant of the ever-shifting boundary which 
separates the obsolete from tne new ; unable to 
distinguish between speculation and fact—such 
writers are foredoomed to flounder in a sea of 
blunders. Had Mr. Staniland Wake, before 
printing his notions on “ the origin and signifi¬ 
cance of the Great Pyramid,” taken the precaution 
to ask any qualified Egyptologist what he would 
do well to read and what to avoid, he would 
have learned to estimate the testimony of the 
classical and Arab historians at their just 
value; he would not have remained in ap¬ 
parently total ignorance of the names and 
works of Lepsius, de Bouge, Chabas, Mariette, 
Brugsch. Grebaut, and Naville; his acquaint¬ 
ance with Maspero would not have been con- 
finod to the quotations of M. Lenormant; and 
he would scarcely have pinned his faith upon 
Mr. John Taylor and Prof. Piazzi Smyth. 

M. Pierret has conferred an important boon 
upon students of Egyptology in thus placing 
within their reach, at the cost of only 10 frs., 
a reliable and scholarly translation of that 
extraordinary collection of mystical and magical 
texts commonly known as The Ritual, or The 
Book of the Dead. Perhaps a more correct 
name than either of these would be A 
Book for the Dead ; since these 145 chapters, a 
selection from which is generally found buried 
with the mummies of the upper-class Egyptians 
of all periods, were literally composed for the 
use of the soul after death. With a touch of 
thoroughly French humour, M. Pierret describes 
these funerary papyri as “ passports;” and in 
truth it would be difficult to find a better ex- 
planation of their use and purpose. They were, 
to all intents, passports written to enable the 
deceased to pass the gates of the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, to disarm the enmity of the 
genii of darkness, and to procure him admission 
into the divine presence of Ba. M. Pierret has 
taken the famous Turin papyrus, edited by 
Lepsius in 1842, for the text of his translation. 
This MS. is of the period of the Saitic, or. 
XXVIth Dynasty, and is the standard text to 
which the quotations of Egyptologists are always 
understood to refer. It seems strange, however, 
that M. Pierret should have devoted such an 
incalculable amount of labour and learning upon 
the translation of this solitary example, when 


the great comparative edition to which. iL 
Naville has devoted the last seven years is so 
near completion. This colossal work, compiled 
from papyri in all the museums of Europe, 
would have furnished M. Pierret with a mine of 
priceless variorum readings, had he elected to 
wait a little longer. To his singularly clear 
and attractive French rendering of the text, M. 
Pierret has added a few—too few—notes, and 
an admirable analytical Index. 

To students and Egyptologists generally, Dr. 
Piehl’s dictionary of the Great Harris papyrus 
will be of invaluable assistance. It is, in fact, 
a complete concordance to the magnificent fac 
simile published by the Trustees of the British 
Museum. Nor is its usefulness confined to the 
work for which it has been executed. As a 
dictionary of selected words ingeniously classi¬ 
fied and excellently translated, it will prove a 
valuable addition to every Egyptologieallibrary. 

M. Gabriel Charmes—well known on this side 
of the Channel not only as an able politician, 
but as a brilliant feuUletoniste, traveller, and 
critic—has never, in his wrathfulleet moments, 
dealt so hard a blow at England as England, 
in the person of Mr. William Conn, hae now 
levelled at him. To call Mr. William Corm’s 
version of Five Months in Egypt a translation, 
unless in the sense that Bottom was translated, 
would be a misuse of language. It is a 
travesty, and a travesty of the most irritating 
description; for the book, which is here pre¬ 
sented in an absolutely unreadable form, is 
evidently gay, entertaining, and picturesque in 
no ordinary degree. Perhaps (if it be fair to 
form any kind of opinion without reference to 
the French original) M. Gabriel Charmes 
is almost too wiltully a trifler; as when he sug¬ 
gests that the abolition of slavery in Egypt 
would be a direct encouragement to cannibalism. 
Perhaps, also, his humour is occasionally a little 
too outspoken for the taste of English readers. 
But, thanks to Mr. William Conn, who certainly 
does not know Frc and has apparently for¬ 
gotten his English ,ue occasional leghelli of 
M. Charmes will of nd no one. - 

Apart from any question of literary merit, 
whatever Miss W’ ately writes on Egyptisn 
subjects is to be .. ,garded as part of her good 
work in Cairo, and Bhould ba exempt from 
criticism. Her knowledge of domestic life in 
Egypt, whether among fellah-huts or the homes 
of beys and pashas, is probably more extensise 
and more intimate than that of any Europwn 
past or present; and whether she gives us the 
results of her wide experience under the guise 
of fiction or, as before, in the drier form of feet, 
she is equally entitled to a respectful hearing 
Her present narrative, which we are expressly 
told is in large measure taken from real life 
is a distinct improvement on her previous 
efforts. As a story, it is perfectly readable, 
and wanting neither in incident nor interest. 
As the testimony of an earnest worker and 
observer, it may be accepted as a really valu¬ 
able report upon the mental, moral, and Bocid 
condition of woman in Egypt. 

Of the second edition of Mr. Baker Greenes 
Hebreio Migration from Egypt it is unnecessary 
to say more than that, like other theories ot 
the exodus, it hag perforce become in some 
degree obsolete since M. Naville’s important 
discovery of Pithom-Succoth, and of the iden¬ 
tity of Pithom-Succoth with the Heroepoju 
of the classical historians.* Possibly Mr. 
Baker Greene may by this time have modified 
his opinion of Egyptology, which is by B jJ 
means, as he supposes, “in its infancy: 
neither can it with any show of justice be 
said that “ the vast mine of Egypt 1111 
memorials is scarcely penetrated, much M 

* See Academy, February 24, March 3, March 16 
and March 17. 
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explored ” (p. 88). An hour spent in a good 
Egyptological library, five minutes devoted 
to the study of Messrs. Triibner’s excellent 
catalogue of Leading Books on. Egypt and 
Egyptology, , 6c., or to Herr Friederici’s annual 
Bibliotheca Urientalis, would, I think, convince 
any unbiassed scholar that not only has that 
mine been profitably and systematically worked 
for the last fifty years, but that it continues to 
be worked by a zealous body of labourers re¬ 
cruited from all parts of Europe, who are daily 
bringing its treasures to light, and applying 
them to 1 the elucidation of Biblical and classical 
history and to the general advancement of 
learning. Amelia B. Edwards. 


A NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton have sent 
ue the first volume of an encyclopaedia whioh 
neither on its title-page nor in the advertise¬ 
ments we have seen of it gives any indication 
that it is not an original work. It is called 
“The Students Encyclopaedia of Universal 
Knowledge: a Scientific and Popular Treasury 
of Useful Information, containing Full and 
Clearly Written Articles by Eminent Specialists.” 
A prefatory note, however, informs us that it is 
merely a new issue of the Olohe Encyclopaedia 
(Edinburgh: Jack; six volumes; 1S76-79). 

Having found out so much, we were naturally 
curious to learn how far a volume first published 
in 1876 had been brought up to date when 
re-issued in 1883. For it must be understood 
that the Btudenfa is substantially a reprint of 
the Globe, page for page, and line for line. The 
old plates nave been used, though now much 
battered. The margins have been cut down, 
and the maps have been left out; that is all. 
A comparison, therefore, between the two 
volumes is very easy. Such a comparison we 
have made, with the following results:—With 
tome insignificant exceptions, the historical 
articles are untouched. ' - lines have been 
added to “Afghanistan band “Candahar,” 
though not to “Oabul, ! i and “Bismarck” 
remains precisely as it was written seven years 
ago. A greater effort has been made to revise 
the geographical articles. 1 ' n he population of 
places in England is now given from the census 
of 1881; and both “ America ” and “ Canada ” 
show the expenditure of a good deal of trouble. 
But ws must protest, in the strongest language 
open to ns, against a method which has been 
employed to convey the appearance of having 
incorporated the latest statistics. We have 
discovered not one case, hut a dozen cases, in 
which all that the reviser has done is to change 
the year and leave the other figures as they 
stood before. So serious a charge as this 
requires to be supported by evidence, which we 
proceed to give:— 

(Gloiie (187G). 

Alabama. 


“According to the 
Mate reports for 1870, 
the value of mauu- 
Kctured articles in that 
.Tear was 18,010, W4 dol¬ 
lar.', in the production 
01 which 8.248 hands 
Were employed. . . . 

ft" IH70, A. possessed 
10 colleges and 2,812 
public schools.” 

Australia. 

A table is given sliow- 
,n " the number of acres 
nuder cultivation in each 
‘viuuy for 1873. 

Austria. 

“ According to the 
official returns of Any nut 
‘'A, the army of A., 
ou the peace establish- 


Student’s (1883). 

Alabama. 

“According to the 
State reports for 1880, 
the value of manu¬ 
factured articles in that 
year was 13,040,044 dol¬ 
lars, in the production 
of which 8,248 hands 
were employed. . . . 

“In1880, A. possessed 
10 colleges and 2,812 
public schools.” 

Australia. 

Identically the same 
table is given for 188U. 


Austria. 

“ In January, 1SS0, the 
anny of A., on the pence 
establishment, consisted 
of 230,173 men, with a 


meat, oonsi-ds of 259,173 
men, with a war con¬ 
tingent, raising it to 
772,720. . . . 

" la 1873, the univer¬ 
sity of Vienna had a 
staff of professors and 
teachers numbering 200, 
and 3,881 students; 
Prague had 97 professors 
and 1,700students; Ac., 
Ac. . . . 

“ In 1800 the imports 
amounted to €21,138,215, 
in 1874 to €50,501,588.” 

Ballarat. 

“ With an aggregate 
population of (1871) 
40,705.” 

Belgium. 

“Of horses, B. had in 
18UG as many as 283,103 ; 
also of homed cattle 
1,242,445; and of sheep 
080,015. ... 

“ The merchant navy 
in 1872 numbered 50 ves¬ 
sels (1!) steam) of 32,310 
tons; and in the same 
year the total entry at 
the ports was 0.134 ves¬ 
sels of 1,878,100 tons. 

“In 1873 . . . the value 
of purely Belgian pro¬ 
ducts exported being 
€10.341,000 : and of im¬ 
ports for Belgian con¬ 
sumption £50,008,0(H). ’ ’ 

Berlin. 

“In Auyii.it 1873 its 
population was OoD.oSo, 
including 21,448 soldiers, 
and of this number there 
were 732.017 Protest¬ 
ants, 51,722 Catholics, 
and 30,015 Jews. The 
newspapers and journals 
of B. embraced in 1871 
some 30 of an official, 
40 of a political anil 
social, 24 of an ecclesi¬ 
astical and religious, 207 
of mi artistic, scientific, 
and commercial, and 18 
of a comic character.” 

Bombay. 

11 In 1873 the exports, 
including treasure, were 
€21,573,820; the imports, 
£13,070,002.” 

Buenos Ayres. 

“ In 1872 the imports 
of wines, beer, anil spirits 
amounted in value to 
£1,850,000, and that 
of woven fabrics to 
£2,000,000, whilethetotal 
value of imports in 1873 
was £11,880,801, and of 
exports £0,880,500.” 

California. 

“The annual product 
[of wheat] in 1873 being 
29,000,000 bushels. . . . 
The annual value of 
fanning produce, ncronl- 
iiiy to tin‘ (a-iisns of 1870, 
was 49,S5G,024 dollars; 
the total value of all in¬ 
dustries was 182,000,000 
dollars.” 

Cambridge. 

A table is given show¬ 
ing the numberof under- 


war contingent raising 
it to 772,720. ... 


“In 1SS1, the univer¬ 
sity of Vienna had a 
staff of professors and 
teachers numbering200, 
and 3,881 students; 
Prague laid 07 professors 
and 1,709 students ; Ac., 
Ac. ... 

“ In 1806 the imports 
amounted to £21.138,215, 
in 1871) to £50,501,588.” 

Ballarat. 

“With an aggregate 
population of " (1881) 
40,705.” 

Belgium. 

“ Of horses, B. had in 
188/1 as many as 283.103: 
also of horned cattle, 
1,212,445 ; and of sheep 
080,015. . . . 

“ The merchant navy 
in 1880 numbere d 50 ves¬ 
sels (10 steam) of 32.310 
tons: and in the same 
year the total entry at 
the ports was 0,134 Ves¬ 
sels of 1,878,100 tons. 

‘ ‘ In 1870 .. . the value 
of purely Belgian pro¬ 
ducts exported being 
£10,341.000 : and of im¬ 
ports for Belgian con- 
sumption £50,908,000. ” 
Berlin. 

“ In August 1873 its 
population was 0G8.G34, 
including 21,448 soldiers, 
and of this numberthere 
were 732.017 Protest¬ 
ants, 51,722 Catholics, 
and 30,015 Jews. The 
newspapi rs and journals 
of B. embraced in 1882 
some 30 of an official, 
40 of a political and 
social, 24 of an ecclesi¬ 
astical and religions, 207 
of an artistic, scientific, 
and commercial, and IS 
of a comic character.” 

Bombay. 

“la 1881 the exports, 
including treasure, were 
£21,573,820; theimports, 
£13,070,002.” 

Buenos Ayres. 

“In 1880 the imports 
of wines, beer, andspirits 
amounted in value to 
£1,850,000, and that 
of woven fabrics to 
£2,000,000, while the total 
value of imports in 1881 
was £11,880,801 and of 
exports £0,880,500.” 

California 

“The annual product 
[of wheat] in 1880 being 
20,000,000 bushels. . . . 
Tlie annual value of 
fanning produce, m ford¬ 
ing to tin• Census of 1880, 
was 49,850,024 dollars ; 
the total value of all in¬ 
dustries was 182,000,000 
dollars.” 

Cambridge. 

Identically the same 


table is given for 1881. 

graduates at each college 
for 1873. 

The editor of the dole Encyclopaedia woe the 
late Dr. J. M. Boas, of Edinburgh. We happen 


to know that he was at one time engaged in 
preparing a new edition. But we fee 1 abso¬ 
lutely certain that he would never have tolerated 
such a “revision” as is implied in the passages 
we have quoted. Messrs. Hodder and Stough¬ 
ton owe it to the public not to issue anv more 
volumes of the Student’s Encyclopaedia until they 
have been subjected to some fresh editor who can 
properly supervise the work of his subordinates. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Prof. E. Dowden, of Dublin, is a candidate 
for the Clark Lectureship in English Literature 
lately founded at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
As it was by the “ Cambridge Shakspore ’’ that 
Mr. Clark was known to the world in general, 
there would be a special appropriateness in the 
author of Shakspere, his Mind and Art, being 
the first Clark Professor. 

The Bodleian Librarian, Mr. E. B. Nicholson, 
pursues his plan of making his treasures avail¬ 
able to students during periods when they were 
formerly withdrawn. This week, he has had 
the Camera open from 10 in the morning to 10 
at night, and books wanted by readers from the 
older part of the library have been sent for 
them. These days make up the twelve old close 
ones which Mr. Nicholson has made over to 
readers in five months. Sinoe November 1, 
there have been only seven days (exclnding 
Sundays, but including Christmas Day and Quod 
Friday) on which readers have been shut out; 
and probably there will be only one more 
day (except Sundays) on whioh they will be 
shut out between now and next November. 
Anyone who has, like our correspondent, made 
at different times two journeys to Oxford to 
consult Chancer and Wyclif MSS., and has been 
sent back without seeing them on account of 
needless “ closing ” regulations, will appreciate 
Mr. Nioholson’s liberality. 

Prof. J. K. Ingram, the librarian of Trinity 
College, Dublin, has undertaken to edit for the 
Early-English Text Society’s Extra Series, in 
parallel columns, the earliest English manuscript 
and printed translations of Thomas a Kempis’ 
De Imitatione Christi. 

The Wyclif Society hopes to have its first 
book out in May—namely, Dr. Buddensieg’s 
edition of the Polemical Tracts. This will be 
for last year. For 1883 Mr. F. D. Matthew 
will not be able to prepare vol. i. of his edition 
of the De Mandatis Divinis, and so either the 
Bev. E. Harris will edit the De Incarnatione 
Verbi from the Vienna and Oriel MSS., or Mr. 
Reginald Lane Poole will bring out his edition 
of the De Dominio Divino (the Introduction 
to the Summa Theologiae) or the De Dominio 
Civili, Book I. Copiers are either at work on 
or engaged for, all the twelve books of the 
Summa Theologiae. 

The Hibbert lecturer this year is the Bev. 
Charles Beard, of Liverpool; and his subjec 
“ The Origin and Growth of Religion, as illus¬ 
trated by the Reformation, in its Relation to 
Modern Thought and Knowledge.” The 
lectures will be twelve in number, and will be 
delivered at St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, 
on Mondays and Wednesdays, at 5 p.m., 
beginning on Wednesday, April 18. The 
leotures will be also delivered at Oxford on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, at 4.30 p.m., beginning 
on Tuesday, April 17. At both places admission 
is free; but for the London oonrse tiokets must 
be previously obtained from Messrs. William 
and Norgate, 14 Henrietta Street, W.C. 

We understand that an Edinburgh publisher 
is contemplating the foundation of a monthly 
magazine which would, to some extent, 
resemble the defunct North British Review in 
the character of its contents. Nothing wi Jibe 
settled, however, before the end of the presen 
year. 
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Messes. Blackwood announce, as in the 
press, a volume of sonnets by the Earl of 
Bosslyn. 

Messes. Bickeks and Son are about to issue 
a reprint of Sir Walter Scott’s Becond edition 
of Suri/ta Works, in nineteen volumes, which 
has long been very scaroe. The issue will be 
limited to 750 oopies, of whioh 250 are reserved 
for America. 

We understand that the third and oonoluding 
volume of Old and New Edinburgh, by Mr. 
James Grant (Cassell, Patter, Galpin and Co.), 
has been prepared in advance of the serial issue, 
and will be ready for publication early next 
month. 

The next volume in the “ English Citizen ” 
series will be Local Government, by Mr. M. D. 
Chalmers. This will be shortly followed by a 
joint volume on Dependencies, Mr. J. S. Cotton 
treating India and Mr. E. J. Payne the colonies. 

We are glad to see that the little volume of 
“ Yarns by a Seafarer,” entitled My Watch 
Below, has reached a second edition, though 
even now the name of the author, Mr. Clark 
Bussell, does not appear on the title-page. 

A dainty little morsel for bibliographers has 
been printed at the Edinburgh University Press, 
and published by Mr. David Douglas. It is a 
facsimile reprint of the first edition—Henry 
Charteris' black-letter edition of 1581—of John 
Craig’s Shorte Summe of the Whole Oatechieme. 
The volume is prefaced by a scholarly bio¬ 
graphy of the author from the pen of Mr. T. G. 
Daw, the successor of Dr. David Laing as 
Beeper of the Signet Library. Craig, a con¬ 
verted Dominican, played an important part in 
Scottish Beformation times. While assistant to 
Knox in the charge of St. Giles’ Church, Edin¬ 
burgh, he refused to proclaim the banns for the 
marriage of Bothweil and Queen Mary. He 
seems to have treated James VI. with the same 
freedom of speech which his colleague used to 
his royal mother; now, we are told, moving the 
King to tears by the pointed personalities of his 
preaching, and again, as Calderwood relates, 
oalling forth his indignant protest—“ If I had 
thought my fee’d servant would have dealt after 
that manner with me, I would not have suffered 
him so long in my house.’’ The book has been 
issued by the desire, and under the direction, 
of Mr. James Gibson-Craig, the veteran Scottish 
collector, the owner of one of the two surviving 
copies of the edilio princeps, and a lineal 
descendant of John Craig. 

Messes. Georoe Bell and Sons have sent 
us three pleasant little volumes, which we 
understand to be the first of a series of “ read¬ 
ing-books” for schools and parochial libraries. 
They are a selection from Lamb’s Tales from 
Shakspeare, the voyages to Lilliput and to Brob- 
dingnag from Gulliver's Travels, and The Vicar 
of Wakefield. The work of abridgement neces¬ 
sary in the case of this last has been done by 
Mr. H. Courthope Bowen. Gulliver has been 
expurgated rather than abridged. We do not 
know that any better selection oould have been 
made to open such a series. The books are 
nioely printed, and there are no notes. 

The Bev. Edmund McClure ie writing for 
Notes and Queries a set of papers on “ Aryan 
Personal Names.” The first of the series will 
appear, we understand, in the number for the 
ourrsnt week. Special attention is given in 
these papers to the ancient and modern forms 
of the personal names of the British Isles. 

The long-promised work on Curiosities of the 
Belfry, by Mr. J. Potter Briscoe, Public 
Librarian of Nottingham, will shortly be in the 
hands of subscribers. It will consist of a col¬ 
lection of quaint ringers’ rules iu verse aud 
prose, bell mottoes, ringers’ epitaphs, people and 
steeple rhymes, and songs; and notes on be¬ 


quests, what bells are made of and how they 
are made ; big bells ; bell-founding in church¬ 
yards; customs; anecdotes; Bpur money, &c. 

Mr. Boiiekt W. Lowe requests us to state 
that he is engaged in compiling a bibliography 
of literature relating to the stage, and tnat he 
would be glad to receive information of any 
rare books or pamphlets on the subject. His 
address is 12 Woodbum Terrace, Edinburgh. 

The firm of Calmann Ldvy has just issued the 
fourteenth volume of Thiers’ Discours parle- 
mentaires, edited by his friend M. Calmon. It 
covers the year 1872, and most of the speeches 
have to do with finance or army reform. This 
kind of exhaustive publication of the speeches 
of statesmen, though common enough on the 
Continent, seems almost unknown in this 
country. Even Lord Beaconsfield’s speeches 
have only appeared in a selection. 

The free libraries recently established in 
every arrondissement of Paris had a total issue 
last year of about 363,000 volumes. But of 
this total no less than 200,000 were fictioD, 
40,000 poetry, and 80,000 history or science. 

The Salnameh, or official almanac, of the 
Ottoman empire for 1882 gives some returns 
of the books that appeared in Turkey during the 
year. The total number printed in Turkish was 
98, mostly history, science, and belles-lettres ; in 
Greek, 56, mostly romances and theological; 
then Armenian, 3S (not including the work of 
the Armenian presses at Venice and Paris); 
Bulgarian, 4; and Hebrew, 2. No books in 
Arabic are recorded, but perhaps this may 
be explained by the fact that Muhammadan 
theology and Muhammadan poetry are always 
reproduced by written oopies. 

By the order of Prince Alexander of 
Bulgaria, an official History is being prepared 
of the part played by the Bulgarian volunteers 
during the Busso-Turkish War. 

It should have been stated that Mr. Graves's 
Life of Sir William Rowan Hamilton, reviewed 
in the Academy of March 17 and 24, is pub¬ 
lished in England by Messrs. Longmans. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

So far as we have been able to make out, the 
revised American tariff, as ultimately passed 
into law, retains the duty of twenty-five per 
cent, upon all English books, but places books 
printed in any foreign language upon the free 
list. We notioe that the Nation (as might be 
expected), and also the New York Herald, are 
in favour of complete free-trade in literature. 
On the other hand, the Book Trade Associa¬ 
tion of Philadelphia, with Mr. Henry Oarey 
Baird for its president, unanimously passed a 
resolution protesting not only against any 
reduction in the duty on books, but also against 
the Tariff Bill generally. 

A somewhat similar question is being raised 
in Canada, where, of oourse, the existing tariff 
is strongly protectionist. An agitation is on 
foot to permit the free importation (1) of books 
more than twenty years old; (2) of books 
specially ordered by any library, school, or other 
public body. 

The Trustees of Columbia College, New 
York, have passed a resolution, with but a 
single dissentient—though that dissentient was 
the president, Dr. Frederick A. P. Barnard— 
against the admission of womea'to lectures and 
examinations. 

We observe that the new edition of Liddell 
and Scott’s Greek Lexicon is being actively 
pushed in America. The literary journals 
advertise pages of favourable notices from 
the Watchman, the Sunday School Times, the 
Christian at Work, Zion’s Herald, &c. Owing 
to the fact that American help was sought for 


in the revision, the book is now copyright iu 
America. It is issued there at ten dollars (£■>), 
bound iu sheepskin, as compared with £l' 16s! 
in this country, in cloth. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons announce a 
volume of Prose Masterpieces from Molen, 
Essayists, consisting of single specimens from 
English writers of the present century down to 
Mr. Leslie Stephen and Mr. John Morley. 

Messrs. S. E. Cassino and Co., of Boston, 
announce a Standard! Library of Natural History : 
or, Encyclopaedia of the Animal Kingdom, to 
be edited by Dr. Elliott Cones and Mr. J. 
Kingsley. 

Messrs. Henry Holt and Co. have began 
a new series of cheap novels, to be called the 
‘ ‘ Leisure Moment ” series, with a reprint of 
Mr. Lucy’s Gideon Fleyce. The prioe is 
twenty-five cents, or one stalling. 

The Bulletin of the Archaeological Institute 
of America for January prints a report by Mr. 
A. F. Bandolier of his investigations in New 
Mexioo during the spring and summer of iu: 
year. Mr. Bandelier has returned to New 
Mexico, and has just entered upon a somewhat 
perilous progress through the comparatively un¬ 
explored regions of the frontier, from which 
interesting results may be expected. 

Prof. Corson, of Cornell University, has 
edited for Messrs. Clark and Maynard, New 
York, Tennyson’s “ Two Voices ” and “ llream 
of Fair Women,” with a biographical aud 
critical Introduction and notes, it is a post 
octavo pamphlet of forty-four pages, and will 
be very handy for school and college use. Tbs 
Professor asks— 

“What may bo said to bo the dominant ides, 
the one most vitalised, in the poetry of Akri'.l 
Tennyson ? ... It is that the complete mu: 
must be a well-poised duality of the active and 
the passive or receptive; must unite with an 'all- 
subtilizing intellect ’ an ‘ all-comprehensive ten¬ 
derness;’ must gain in sweetness and iu ifcr.ii 
height, nor lose the wrestling thews that thro* 
the world.” 

In commenting on the poet’s almost “faultily 
faultless” style, Prof. Corson notes the wonder¬ 
ful adaptation of its changes to the different 
feelings it incarnates; and he asks any reader to 
try changing into alternate verse the ninety- 
one stanzas of “In Memoriam ” that can be so 
changed (by transposition of the first and 
second or third and fourth lines) without hurt¬ 
ing the sense, and then he will see how tee 
stauza would be maimed, and how organic the 
form of the poem is. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

“ MARZO PAZZO.” 

Man March, with tire wind in his wings wide¬ 
spread, 

Leaps from heaven, and the deep dawn’s arch 
Hails re-risen again from the dead 
Mad March. 

Soft small flames on rowan and larch 
Break forth as laughter on lips that said 
Nought till the pulse iu them beat love's march. 

But the lieart-hcat now in the lips rose-red 
Speaks life to the world, and the winds that parch 
Bring April forth as a bride to wed 
Mad March. 

A. C. Swinburne- 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

We have received two recent numbers of 
Hibernia, a monthly published at Dablin, 
whioh we may call “ nationalist ”in the literary 
though not iu the political sense. That Irish¬ 
men and Irishwomen oan use their pens is 
well known to every editor in England; but 
up to the present time it oan hardly be w 
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that literature proper has flourished in Dublin. 

It is gratifying, therefore, to notice that 
this magazine has now entered upon its 
second year without any abatement of those 
qualities which started it so successfully. 
Among the articles that we have read, we 
wuid specially mention two instalments of 
" Headings in Archaeology and Art,” by Miss 
Margaret Stokes, which have not only the 
appearance, but the reality, of scholarship; 
and a poem called “ The Story of Clessamnor ” 
-a Celtic version of “Sohrab and Rustum.” 
This is signed by Charles Gregory Fagan, 
vhose name we shall look forward to meeting 
again. The reviews of books also strike us as 
being written with an insight and an independ¬ 
ence that are equally rare. Only a comparison 
of Gambetta and Mirabeau jars upon us. 

The Comhitt Ma.ga~.ine for April is, as usual, 
strong in literary articles. Mr. Gosse con¬ 
tributes a careftil and finished study on 
11 Richard Crashaw,” which may be commended 
to the notice of admirers of John Inylesant. 
They will find in it a critical appreciation of the 
phase of thought and feeling which Mr. 
.''horthonae has exhibited in his romance. 
C. H. H., writing on “ The Ship of Fools,” has 
not managed to do much to make Sebastian 
Brandt intelligible. Mr. J. A. Farrer's paper on 
"Animal Mythology” is another blow at the 
wlar theory of the origin of myths. He 
collects instances of the mytkopoeio faculty 
applied to animals, leaving results still pre- 
vaient in popular belief. A description of 
1 Early Spring in California ” opens out a 
delightful prospect of excursions to the adven¬ 
turous traveller. It is positively unkind of the 
editor to tantalise his readers, suffering from 
east winds, by snoh an entrancing description 
of bountiful nature and lovely scenery. 

The Nuova Antologia for March 15 has an 
interesting article by Sig. Lanciani on “ Roma 
antica e Londra moderna.” We are surprised 
at the closeness of the parallel between modern 
London and ancient Rome. The situation, the 
estent, the population of the two cities, and tho 
nature of the ground which they occupy, pre¬ 
sent striking points of resemblance, liven down 
to the interest of their inhabitants in the turf 
the comparison holds good. The water supply 
Scots a lamentable deficiency in modern 
Lindon; Rome supplied its people with water 
to the amount of 5,400 litres per head ; London 
mly supplies 59}. On the other hand, Rome 
had 254 bakehouses, while London has 2,540. 
London boasts of its eight parks, but Rome 
possessed eighteen. Loudon has practically 
nothing to set against the public bathe of 
Rome. The student of sociology will find Sig. 
Lnciani’s article extremely suggestive. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ’ATFAn, TIIE MAHMIL, AND THE ARK OF 
THE COVENANT. 


Cairo: Man-li, 1K83. 

The banner of the Bedawy tribes has been 
briefly described by Burckhardt, and alluded to 
by subsequent writers, the last of whom is Lady 
Anne Blunt, in her fascinating acoouut of her 
journeyings across the Desert. It is called the 
’Atfah, and consists of a wooden frame, capable 
of being placed on a havxlaj, or camel-pack- 
saddle. 

The sheikhs of the ’Anazy tribes say that in 
ancient times every tribe had its ’Atfah, which 
was regarded as the repository of its valour 
and honour, and was only made uee of 
on occasions of unusually serious importance. 
When a tribe went to war with a powerful 
opponent, the ’Atfah was placed on a strong 
and hanrtsome camel, and was gaily and gor¬ 
geously decorated with ostrich-feathers, carpets, 
and embroidery work, and was surrounded by 


a band of warriors selected from among the 
bravest men of the tribe. In some tribes it 
was customary for a virgin, the daughter of 
one of the sheikhs, to take her seat under the 
canopy, and, by her singing, to incite the men 
to acts of bravery. Every effort was made 
and every precaution taken to prevent its 
failing into the hands of the enemy; and, if the 
men engaged in fighting in another part of the 
field, or told off for the protection of the flocks 
or of the tents, perceived that the ’Atfah 
was in danger, they would leave their occupa¬ 
tion, abandoning everything to rally round 
the mysterious emblem for its protection ; for, 
if lost, the tribe was disgraced, and a new 
’Atfah could not be made until after a viotory 
over the enemy who had possessed himself of 
the original and the recovery of the remnant — 
be it ever so small a portion—of the old wooden 
framework. The captured ’Atfah could not be 
used by the victorious tribe, and it was there¬ 
fore generally destroyed after capture. This 
custom accounts for the faot that of all the 
numerous tribes in the Syrian deserts only 
two now possess an 'Atfah. 

Next let us consider and endeavour to dis¬ 
cover what is the Mahmil (commonly pro¬ 
nounced Mahmal), which is so venerated by the 
Muslims. It is a large frame of wood, capable 
of being carried by a strong camel. When in 
the procession, it is covered with a green veil, 
richly embroidered with ornaments and inscrip¬ 
tions in gold thread, and with heavy fringes 
and tassels. It is surmounted by silver-gilt 
knobs at the top and four comers, and a copy 
of the Kuriin in a silver-gilt case is suspended 
from tbe top. Lane states that in his time the 
oovering was black; but certainly for many 
years past it has been green. 

I do not know who first said that tho 
Mahmil contained the “ holy carpet,” but this 
error is very widespread, and is constantly 
repeated by newspaper correspondents. The 
fact is that the Mahmil contains nothing. The 
embroidered veil made as a covering for the 
temple of the Ka'bah, or “black stone,” is 
called the Kisweh, and is carried in large 
boxes on other camels following in the pro¬ 
cession. 

On the day of the departure of the Mahmil 
| from Cairo, the Ivhedive, his Ministers and 
I officers of State, the ’Ulema and grandees, all 
‘ in their gayest uniforms and decorations, 
assemble at a kiosk facing the open space at 
the foot of the Citadel, while the streets through 
which it is to pass are thronged with immense 
crowds of people of all classes, anxious to see it 
and to do it hon onr. Before commencing the 
march, it is led three times round the open 
space, amid shouts and salvoes of artillery. 
The procession is guarded by all the available 
troops—artillery, cavalry, and infantry—as well 
as by a strong body of mounted and loot police. 
Each order of dervishes, all the principal 
mosques, and the various trade guilds are 
represented by their chiefs, accompanied by 
men carrying flags, by musicians, and by a crowd 
of followers shoutiDg and singing in loud voices. 
Arrived at its first station outside the city, the 
camel is made to kneel down, that its cumbrous 
load may be taken from its back, during which 
operation the soldiers present arms and tbe 
artillery fire a salute. 

If one asks the Muslims of Cairo what the 
Mahmil is intended to represent, they only say 
that it is in memory of the camel-saddle and 
canopy in which the Mamluke Queen of Egypt, 
Shsjar ad durr, performed her pilgrimage to 
Mekka and Medinah in the thirteenth century 
of our era. On asking whether such a ceremony 
existed before her time, they reply that they 
have no records of any previous Mahmil. I 
have frequently tried to elicit an expression of 
opinion as to some other origin, but without 
result. If the Mahmil be simply an emblem of 
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the saddle on which a Queen of Egypt performed 
her pilgrimage, herself a foreigner and probably 
a convert to Islamism, not born in the faith, 
why should the Muslim world venerate it to 
such an extent? And, again, why does a 
similar Mahmil start simultaneously from 
Damascus ? 

Lane, without exaggeration the most accurate 
observer and the most lucid exponent of the 
manners and customs of the modern Egyptians, 
describes his having walked for a considerable 
distance beside the Mahmil, holding its fringe, 
and says :— 

“ On my telling n Muslim friend that T lmd done 
so, he expressed great astonishment, and said that 
he had never heard of anyone having done so 
before, and that the l’rophet had certainly taken 
n groat love for me, or I could not have been 
allowed: he added that I had derived an inestimable 
blessing.” 

And farther on Lane says :— 

“T cannot learn why the Mahmil is esteemed so 
sacred.” 

Having thus briefly described the ’Atfah 
and the Mahmil, I now turn to the Bible for a 
description of the ark, the ark of the testimony, 
the ark of the Lord, the ark of God, all of which 
expressions refer evidently to the same object. 

When the children of Israel were encamped 
in the Desert near Mount Sinai, they, obeying 
a special commandment, made an ark of shittim 
wood, covered it with gold, placed in it the testi¬ 
mony, and covered it with a veil. This is con¬ 
firmed in the Second Book of Chronicles, where 
we find this passage : “ There was nothing in the 
ark save the two tables which Moses put therein 
at Horeb.” In Joshua we read of the ark 
beiDg carried over Jordan; and, subsequently, 
of its being carried round the city and brought 
into the camp. Iu the First Book of Samuel 
we read of the Israelites being smitten by the 
Philistines, and of their having lest four 
thousand men, after whioh they sent for the 
ark in the hope that it might save them from 
their enemies. When it was brought into the 
camp, all Israel shouted with a great shout. 
The Philistines were at first overwhelmed with 
fear on account of the shout of the Israelites, 
but they were enoouraged by a vigorous speech. 
They rallied, and attacked the Israelites with 
such energy that they slew thirty thousand 
men, and captured the ark, which they took to 
Ashdod. After keeping it for seven months, 
the Philistines, being in awe of the miraculous 
power of the ark, sent it back, filled with pro¬ 
pitiatory offerings, in a new cart drawn by 
milch kine. It was drawn to Beth-shemesh, 
where it was received by the Levites, and 
placed by them on the “great stone.” The 
people of Kirjath-jearim then took it to their 
town, where it remained for twenty years. 
David brought the ark from that place to put 
it in the House of God. On the way, a man 
named Uzzah put forth his hand and touohed 
it; whereupon he was smitten, and died. Some 
years later Solomon removed the ark from the 
city of David to Jerusalem. In the Psalms it 
is called “ the ark of thy strength.” 

In the above brief descriptions, certain points 
of resemblance will be observed between the 
’Atfah, the Mahmil, and the ark. 

Each consisted of a framework of wood, 
ornamented as gaily as possible, and covered 
with a veil. 

The ark and the Mahmil had silver-gilt 
knobs; the former contained nothing bnt the 
testimony, the latter nothing but a copy of the 
Kuran. 

In the ’Atfah a virgin sometimes rode; in 
the Mahmil a Queen is said to have ridden. 

When an ’Atfah is lost, a new one cannot be 
made; when the children of Israel lost their 
ark, they did not make a new one (which could 
easily have been done) but they waited for the 
return of the original. 


Before the departure of the Mahmil, and 
after its return, it is paraded three times round 
an open space or camping ground; the ark, on 
its being brought into Palestine, was paraded 
round the walls of the town. 

Both the ark and the Mahmil were greeted by 
the shouts of the multitude. 

Uzzah was smitten and died because he 
touched the ark; a Muslim expresses his 
astonishment at Lane’s having been permitte 
to hold the fringe of the Mahmil. 

Possibly other points of resemblance might 
be found; I note those that have occurred to 
me. 

I think we have before us sufficient data to 
show that, if these three objects had not a 
common or contemporary origin, the ’Atfah 
may at least be regarded as a tribal or secular 
imitation of the ark, while the Mahmil is a 
tribal and religious commemoration of it. I 
think that, had there not been a continuity iu its 
use, the points of resemblance to which I have 
alluded would have been lost. Above all, I 
am persuaded that the Muslims would not 
venerate the Mahmil as they do were it simply 
the representation of a Queen’s state saddle; 
but, as they have no records of it previous to 
the time when the Queen possibly rode in it 
(though quite probably in a palanquin in front 
of it), they conservatively continue to regard it 
as a sacred emblem, without knowing the 
reason. The children of Isaac have their history 
recorded in the Bible, but the children of 
Ishmael have only oral tradition as their guide, 
and this is both faulty and incomplete. 

The Mahmil having been reoently conducted 
to the first stage on its journey to the Holy 
Cities by British and Indian troops, who pre¬ 
sented arms and fired salutes in its honour, I 
think that a research into its origin must prove 
an interesting study to theologians, archae¬ 
ologists, and Orientalists. Those who have 
concientiously objected to, and even protested 
against, the employment of British troops in 
this Muhammadan procession, will perhaps 
regard that act with more complacency if, and 
when, they believe that in the Mahmil we see 
a commemorative representation of the ark of 
the covenant. 

I cannot help thinking that any discovery 
which proves an affinity between the doctrines 
or ceremonies of various religious sects must 
tend to the destruction of those barriers which 
keep them fanatically separated and hating 
each other, and will be found more and more 
to prove that in the earliest times all had a 
common origin. Anything which helps to 
bring nearer to each other the various forms in 
which the Almighty Creator and Father is 
Worshipped, whether under the name of 
Jehovah, God, or Allah, muBt have a beneficent 
influence on mankind. E. T. Bogehs. 

PS.—Since writing the above, I have been 
looking through the history of the Muham¬ 
madan empire by Ibn al Wardy, and came 
accidentally upon the following curious passage, 
which bears on this subject:— 

“ In the year 06 of the Hejra, al-Muklitur ibn 
’Ubaid-Allah ath-tlmky went to al-Kufa to avenge 
the blood of al-Hussein. . . . Then al- 

Muklitar took unto himself a throne (Kuray), and 
proclaimed that it contained a mystery, being to 
them exactly what the urk was to the children of 
Israel, and when al-JIukhtar sent the army to 
attack ’ I!baid-Allah ibn Zayud, he went out with 
this throne on a mule, which carried him (or it) 
into the battle.” 


MB. .FREEMAN AND MR. RULE. 

Cambridge : March 20,1S83. 

Mr. Freeman’s communication to the Academy 
of March 10 on my Lift and Ttints of St. Anselm 
comprises a review of that work and an in¬ 
vective against myself, I say aothing.about the 


former, and shall confine myself to those por¬ 
tions of the latter on whioh I cannot with 
propriety inflict the chastisement of silence. 

Mr. Freeman not only magnifies my offences, 
he multiplies them. In one instance, and in 
only one, do I suggest that he oannothave seen 
a plaoe he describee. That place is Le Bee, 
and, more particularly, its parish church. In 
that church is an objeot which Mr. Freeman 
calls a tomb. It is not a tomb, but a wooden 
board. It is not the “truest memorial” of 
Herlwin, for it is of modern date. It neni 
marked Herlwin’s grave in the chapter-house; 
and that grave was not Herlwin’s “last resting- 
place.” Henoe my surmise that Mr. Freeman 
had not visited Le Beo. But he tells us that 
he has. Tant pis. 

I do not remember to have charged Ur. 
Freeman with not having read St. Anselm’i 
letters; and I believe his accusation of me in 
this respect to be without foundation. 

Mr. Freeman thinks that I owe my acquaint¬ 
ance with a passage in Hugh of Flavigny to 
his William Hvfus, and my argument on the 
Conqueror’s marriage to publications by Mr. 
Waters in the year 1879. There could be no 
greater mistake. I have been familiar with the 
passage in Hugh of Flavigny for the last ten 
years ; and my argument on the marriage was 
written as it now stands in the year 1874. 

Mr. Freeman is rather hard to please. At 
one moment he is angry with me if I read his 
books and differ with him; at another, he 
requires me to read his books that I may differ 
with him. He says that I “ never speak at 
random,” and yet he forbids me to surmise, to 
suspect, or to conjecture. I am to be infallible, 
or nothing. This is not my way. Certainly 
I am a Papist; but, as oertainly, I am no: 
a Pope. 

I by no means deny that Henry I. vu 
crowned by the Bishop of London at tne begin¬ 
ning of his reign; 1 deny that he was oon- 
se crated by him; and I do so not, as Mr. Free¬ 
man says, on the authority of the Osney Annals, 
but on that of Henry II. and St Thomas of 
Canterbury. 

Mr. Freeman refuses to argue with me abool 
the Conqueror’s marriage. Quite so. I have 
placed the subject beyond discussion; and I will 
venture to say that if Mr. Freeman had had 
a fuller knowledge of canon law some few yean 
ago he would not have been so exceedingly 
angry with me now. Nor can it avail him to 
ask me for the pedigree of William and Matilda; 
Mr. Freeman can trace their descent from Date 
Bollo without my assistance. 

Neither will he argue with me about Gnn- 
drada’s parentage. Not even Mr. Freeman's 
ability, courage, and acumen can resist the 
evidence which I have transferred from St 
Anselm’s correspondence to p. 419 of my first 
volume. 

It certainly is a remarkable fact that the 
subjects on which Mr. Freeman refuses to 
argue with me are precisely those on which he , 
cannot have much left to say. 8t. Anselm's 
conduct when the King offered him the crosier : 
is one of them. Mr. Freeman says that he ' 
accepted it; I say that he refused it; and - 
certain I am that, in spite of all Mr. Freeman’s 
polemical flourishes, his countrymen and mine 
will, when they have looked into the thing to' 
themselves, concur in saying that for once in 
a way it is the Papist who is in the right. 

Martin Bulk 


THE NEW LIDDELL AND SCOTT. 

Oxford. 

It is to be regretted that the approaching 
ublication of a new edition of Liddell and 
cott’s Lexicon was not made more generally 
known, since many persons might have con- 
tributed corrections or suggestions. The few 
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mints marked in my copy of the old edition 
irere all collected within about the last year, 

«• tb a view to the very use to whioh I was not 
jjj t 0 tarn them; I meant to send them to the 
Ij-rora when the preparation of a new edition 
should be announced. 

’ The new edition throws no light upon ato\i X t>v 
ihrens) or aloKixbr (Wordsworth) in Theokr. 
j 55; yeyiirfiiOj Horn. Hymn. Hem. 122; 
inninmt, Batrach. 35; Awpuwis, Thuo. 2, 54; 

Ahrens’ reading in Theokr. 25, 
j 70 ; »i povpyis, Dio Ohrys., Orat 34, 43 B.; 
y’/TMTo/iovffa in Ar. Lys. fr*66«ris. 

AropaUutro! in Plut. T. (Tib. ?) Graoch. 1, 
aeans" exactly like,” rather than “ unohange- 
ible.” 

Amis#. The reference to Arist. Poet. 26, 6, 
has got wrong aomewhow. 

Aiouiww. The quotation from Ar. Lys. 628 
si not accurate. 

A wrong reference to Plut. Aemil. 1 
'EtwMi'o, Horn. Od. 4, 159, means neither’ 

11 hasty speech” nor “ scurrility.” Yet this is an 
improvement on the “ foul and unseemly lan- 
suage ” of edition 5. 

' Eii, with the dative. There is no book 8 of 
XeD. Hell. 

Befer to Soph. 0. C. 6S2, not 68S ; and 
as to Soph. Aj. 475. 

Bpiirru, The reference to Plut. Flamin. 11 is 

wrong. 

Aj-,vypttp(v. The construction and meaning 
in Plut. Dem. 6 are different from those assigned. 

There is some confusion about the 
pissage in Horn. H. 12, 400. 

HjfoAAiWa. The reference to Plut. CamiU. 
24 is wrong. 

napmrrpoip^ occurs in Pint. Sull. 35, not 25. 
Uipncopipvpoi. Toga praelexlata for praetexta 
hat been copied from one edition into the next. 

Pots. Editions quotes Saunpipfir rhr i >., from 
Hut Camill. 28; the new edition says Siatpiptiv 
■¥ h • Sintenia’ text has Siaerpigiuv, which 
seems to be what is wanted. 

Tp/ipu. Iakij, which could bear no meaning at 
all. is printed for in Horn. Od. 23, 237. 

fp.Toi. Does not Ar. Lys. 613 come under 
sense v. 1 rather than 2 ? 

It is just to remark that many other errors, 
which I had also noted, have been corrected. 


Ye quote the following from the Johns 
3-fins University Circular lor February:—] 

"Is the. Preface to the new edition of Messrs, 
i.idilell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon the editors have 
-nbed to Prof. Goodwin and myself the autlior- 
•oip vf a number of articles, specifying He, ei, ixtl, 

• "c it a, Situs, tin, uttott, oil, ut;, scpiv. Prom their 
-MMneiit it does not appear whether those articles 
•ov prepared jointly or severally, and it is only 

to Prof. Goodwin to say that he is not respon¬ 
se for ttrrt, ha, Srws, ou, pi], trpit, which I under- 
’’“'h t° prepure. On comparing these articles 
with the originals, I find that they have not only 
't ii abridged to suit the limits of the Lexicon, but 
mwiitied w suit the views of the editors, so that X 
‘Uioi fairly be held responsible for the false 

* ^situations, false spellings, and false grammar 
liat an ' due to the manipulation or the careless- 
■'•t of the editors—mistakes which I had no 
I'Portunity of correcting, as I received no proofs 
•> the niticlcs thus abridged and modified. 

“ B. L. Gildeksleeve.” 


the chequers tree. 

While I was stopping this week at a village 
inn in the Weald, on the borders of Kent and 
^ussex, the landlord volunteered to me the 
information that his sign—the familiar one of 
! •*® e . Chequers ”—was derived from a tree 
hat yielded a nut or fruit (I forget which) 
gathered and eaten by boys. This derivation 
was new to me, though I did not take the 
liberty of impugning it, J am of course aware 
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of the common explanation from the arms of 
Fitzwarren, and also of that other theory which 
regards the sign as an invitation to play 
draughts, &e. 

It happened that, the same evening, I found 
on an old county map of Kent two farms, at 
no great distaDoe either from my inn or from 
one another, both called “ Chequers Tree Farm.” 
Is there such a tree as the “ chequers ” ? The 
new edition of Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary 
mentions two kinds of “ chequer-berry ”—both 
American. Editor. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, April f>, n p.m. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 

7.3uu.m. Aristotelian: “Kant’s Clitic of Pure 
Reason(continued . by Mr. E. B. Bax. 

8 p.m. Soc iety of Arts : Cantor Lecture. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute : "Thu Arguments in 
Rejmrd to the Descent of Man,” by Archdeacon 
Bards ley. 

Tuesday, Audi 3, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Physi¬ 
ological Discovery,” I., by Prof. MoKemlriek. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts. 

s p.m. Biblical Archaeology: “Canopic Vases 
exhibited by Mr. D. Parish,” by Dr. Birch; “Old 
Jewish Rules and Practices for the Relief of the 
Poor,” by Dr. S. Louis. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers : “ Summit Level Tunnel 
on the Bettws and Eestiniog Railway,” by Mr. W. 
Smith. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological. 

Wednesday, April b s p.m. Soeiety of Arts. 

8 p.m. British Archaeological: “Saul near 
Downpatrick and its Vicinity, with Special Refer¬ 
ence to St. Patrick,” by Dr. Douglas Lithgow. 

Thursday, April 5, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Art of 
Pheidias, I., by Dr. Waldstein. 

S p.m. Linnean: “The India Rubber {Lnn- 
(htlphin un(iriensii) of the <jrol<l Coast,” by Mr. Alf. 
Moloney; “New Species of Infusorian allied to 
(nr,hi" by Mr. F. \V. Phillips; “The tie nits 
Jl' iiwarix and its Allies,” by Mr. C. B. Clarke. 

8p.m. Chemical: “The Estimation of Hydrogen 
Sulphide and Carbonic Anhydride in Coal lias,” by 
Mr. Lewis Wright. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ Some Points in Elec¬ 
tric Lighting,” by Dr. .1. Hopkinson. 

5.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, April (J, 8 p.m. Society of Arts. 

s p.m. Carlyle. 

IMun. Royal Institution: “The Canons of the 
Far West,” by Dr. A. Geikie. 

Saturday, April 7, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Geo¬ 
graphical Evolution,” I., by Dr. A. tteikie. 


SCIENCE. 

SOME MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 

The First Six Books of the Elements of Euclid. 
With Copious Annotations and Numerous 
Exercises. By John Casey. (Dublin: Hodges.) 
In the compilation of this book, the author is 
indebted to the “ Syllabus ” of the Geometrical 
Association, to the Elements of Geometry of Prof. 
N ewcomb (which we have favourably noticed 
in the Academy), and 

“ the book was also read in manuscript by the Rev. 
It. Townsend, and rewritten and considerably 
altered in ueeordunee with his suggestions, and 
to that distinguished geometer it is largely 
indebted for whatever merit it possesses.” 

We may appear to be presumptuous when we 
sit in judgment upon a work brought out 
under such auspices, and, in fact, we snail not 
examine it in any great detail. The author has 
not done himselt j ustice, and he will require to 
careftHly revise his work before it will be 
thoroughly worthy of his great name. There 
are frequent traces of haBte in the writing and 
in the collection of matter from various sources ; 
there is not that assimilation of his materials 
which is requisite, we think, to fit the book for 
the use of school-boys. Dr. Casey’s object is 
stated to be “ the production of a work which, 
while giving the unrivalled original in aU its 
integrity, would also contain the modern con¬ 
ceptions and developments of the portion 
of geometry over which the Elements extend.” 
This is an excellent object, and we know no 
one better able to carry it out than the writer ; 
and we expect that each subsequent edition 
will more and more nearly attain this goal. 
But at present we fancy that the text of Euclid 


is not quite accurately represented, nor do 
we think it would suit Dr. Casey’s purpose 
to so represent it. However, the correction of 
defects we willingly leave to the author, and 
proceed to point out some of the features of this 
edition. The general and particular enuncia¬ 
tions of each proposition are combined into one, 
the needless repetitions of Euclid are omitted, 
and many alternative proofs, exceedingly neat 
and suggestive, have been added. In a book 
for school use, we should prefer to have the 
proofs broken up in the manner with which 
recent editions have made us familiar; and that 
the figure, when necessary, should he repeated 
upon the next page. These are matters of im¬ 
portance in school teaching. And it is well also 
that the figures should be accurately drawn ; 
one or two of the figures we have noticed to fail 
in this particular. There are a great number 
of clerical errors in the text, and the proof of 
vi. 22 will puzzle any poor unfortunate who 
tries to reconcile it with the letters of the 
diagrams. In the matter of angles, we notice 
“a particular angle is denoted by three letters, 
as BAC, of which the middle one, A, is at the 
vertex, and one of the other two on each side ” 
(p. 6); also an angle is said to be “ the amount 
of rotation.” The foUowing extract will show 
how the theory of proportion is treated:— 

“ Every proposition in the theories of ratio and 
proportion is true for all descriptions of magni¬ 
tude. Hence it follows that the proper treatment 
is the algebraic. It is, at all events, the easiest 
and the most satisfactory.” The treatment of 
the postulates in book i., we think, calls for 
revision, especially of the third in relation to 
book i., 2, 3. Some hints here might be got 
from the book notic ed next below. Easy exer¬ 
cises follow the propositions, and advanced ones 
are given at the end of each book. Some are 
novel, but, whether novel or ancient, they 
evidence care and good judgment in their selec¬ 
tion. TheNote9 at the end are very interesting. 
We recommend the book to teaohers, who will 
derive much profit from its perusal, and will 
not be impeded by the drawbacks, whioh are, 
perhaps, almost inseparable from the first 
edition of such a work. 

Euclid, Books I., II. Edited by Charles L. 
Dodgson. (Macmillan.) Mr. Dodgson’s views 
respecting Euclid are pretty weU known, and 
this is a thoroughly good elementary book on 
his lines. We have read his remarks, which 
abound in bits of characteristic shrewdness, and 
have much pleasure in commending his handy 
edition for the use of beginners. It is a simple 
text, with logical sequence of propositions, in¬ 
troduction, and notes, got up in a clear style of 
printing and in a handy form. In the second 
edition, we observe, Mr. Dodgson has sub¬ 
stituted words for the algebraical symbols used 
in the first. 

Introductory Treatise on Rigid Dynamics. By 
W. Steadman Aldis. (Bell.) This is an excel¬ 
lent introduction, drawn up by one who has 
had much experience in teaching the sub¬ 
ject, and forms a thoroughly good preparation 
for the extensive treatise by Mr. South. The 
collection of exercises, worked and unworked, 
strikes us as being very judioiously selected. 
Answers to these are given at the end, and in 
many cases hints for the solution are added. 

Algebra for the Use of Colleges, Schools, and 
Private Students. With Numerous Examples 
By F. G. Landon. (Isbister.) There is nothing 
which requires special notice in the text of the 
work before us. Well-known matter is well 
arranged, and, we believe, correctly put before 
the student. The feature of the book is the 
careful solution of a number of appropriate 
examples, many of a general character; and the 
unsolved exercises call for (teste the author) 
very little further aid iu their solution than can 
be found in the text. This circumstance makes 
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the book useful for students who lack extraneous 
assistance. “ All the examples and problems 
throughout are original; ” this means, of 
oourse, that the majority have been “ made up ” 
by Mr. Land on, but many must necessarily be 
adaptations of old friends. We can commend 
the book, which appears to be printed with a 
fair amount of accuracy, if we may pass judg¬ 
ment upon a careful perusal of several of the 
solved exercises. On p. 195 there is a slightly 
incorrect statement—A + B is not = C + D, 
but they have the common factor mentioned 
in the book; but here the writer no doubt 
means the reader not to take account of the 
exponent on the right-hand side. 

The Art Student’s Second Grade Practical 
Geometry. By John Lowres. Revised to Date 
and Partly Be writ ten by George Brown. 
(Moffatt and Paige.) This is one of the handy 
manuals on the subject which abound nowa¬ 
days, eaoh school of art apparently having its 
own text-book. We have gone through 
the text, and have noticed but few mis¬ 
takes : Trapezium, none of whose sides are 
arallel; parallelogram, definition is redun- 
ant; p. 18 (3) the limits ought to be given, 
as we cannot divide a semi-circumference into 
any number of equal parts. A feature of the 
work is that reference is repeatedly made for 
proof of the constructions to Euclid’s Elements. 

American Journal of Mathematics. Vol. V. 
No. 2. (Baltimore: Friedlander.) Prof. Syl¬ 
vester continues his paper on “ Sub-Invariants 
—Semi-Invariants to Binary Quantics of an 
Unlimited Order,” concluding his section 3, 
“Ground-forms: Analytical Deduction of their 
Categories.” Section 4 is on “ Perpetuants— i.e., 
Absolutely Irreducible Sub-invariants; ’’ to this 
is appended an excursus on rational fractions 
and partitions. Prof. Cayley commences bis 
memoir on the Abelian and theta functions. 
This is based upon Clebsch and Gordan’s Theorie 
der abelschen Fanctionen (Leipzig; 1866), a 
novelty being the employment of differential 
rather than of integral equations; but a chief 
addition is the determination made for the 
cubic curve, and also (but not, as yet, in a perfect 
form) for the quartio curve of a certain differ¬ 
ential expression. 

“ The want of this determination presented itself 
to mo ns a lacuna in the theory during the course of 
lectures on the subject which I had the pleasure of 
giving at the Johns Hopkins University in the 
months January to June 1682, and I succeeded 
in effecting it for the cubic curve ; but it was not 
until shortly after my return to England that I 
was able partially to effect the like determination 
in the far more difficult case of the quartio curve.” 

The present instalment of three chapters are (1) 

“ Abel’s Theorem ; ” (2) “ Proof of Abel’s Theo¬ 
rem; ” (3) “ The Major Function.” The number 
coDoludes with part of a paper by Mr. W. E. Story 
on “ The Non-Euolidean Geometry,” which is, 
in continuation of a paper in vol. iv. of the 
Journal. The author makes use of a principle 
which “ seems to me to be new.” It is thus 
expressed '.—The distance (or angle) between 
any two geometrical elements (points, planes, or 
straight lines) is, to a constant factor pres, the 
same, in whatever wag it is measured. This is 
applied to expressions for the area of any 
spherical polygon, the circumference and area 
of any oircle, the area of the surface, and the 
volume of any sphere; and, further, the writer 
shows that the double plane is identical with a 
sphere of quasi-infinite radius. 

R. Tucker. 


SOME PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
Anecdota Oxoniensia. Classical Series. Part Iff., 
“ Arist. Phys. VII.” By K Sbute. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press.) This work consists (with 
ftn Introduction) of a transcript of Phys. VII. 


as given by Par. 1859, with the variants of 
Par. 2033, Par. 1861, and Bodl. Misc. 238. In 
the Introduction, Mr. Shute gives his reasons 
for preferring the text of these four MSS. to 
that of E (Par. 1853), the MS. on which 
Bekker ohiefly relied throughout the Physics. 
E is certainly the oldest MS. we have of the 
book ; but it is at least four hundred years 
later than Simplicius. Simplicius distinctly 
states that at his time there were two texts of 
the Seventh Book of the Physics ; and the text 
to which he gives the preference is, Mr. Shute 
undertakes to show, more nearly related to 
that of Par. 1859 than to that of E. Indeed, 
Bekker himself finally preferred the text 
represented bv Par. 1859 for the first part 
of the book (chaps, i.-iii.). For the rest of the 
book (chaps, iv. and v.), however, he followed 
E mainly. Hitherto, Bekker’s final conclusion 
does not seem to have been disputed 
by scholars. Mr. Shute, while he agrees with 
Bekker and all other authorities as regards the 
first part of the book, dissents from them as 
regards the latter part (with which, therefore, 
his argument is chiefly concerned), contending 
that here, also, Par. 1859 gives the “ first text” of 
Simplicius, preferred by Bekker in ohaps. i.-iii. 
It must not be supposed that the difference 
between these two “ texts ” amounts to much, 
or that Simplicius himself makes much of it. 
It is therefore a matter of considerable diffi¬ 
culty to decide, from the commentary (in the 
absence of verbal quotations), which “ text ” (as 
represented by extant MSS.) the commentator 
had before him. The evidence must at the best | 
be of the cumulative kind; and the two 
chapters to which Mr. Shute is limited in the 
choice of instances perhaps hardly present 
sufficient scope for this kind of evidence. 
In order, therefore, properly to appreciate 
the value of the evidence offered by Mr. Shute 
for chaps, iv. and v., the reader must make 
himself acquainted with the nature of the 
similar evidence which scholars admit to be 
sufficient to establish the relationship between 
Simplicius’ “ first text ” and Par. 1859 in chaps, 
i.-iii. By transcribing Par. 1859 verbatim for 
the whole book. Mr. Shute has for the first time 
put this detailed comparison with Simplicius 
within the reach of the curious. He has 
certainly called attention, in his interesting 
monograph, to an important element in the 
textual criticism of Aristotle’s writings—the 
evidence of the commentators; and at an 
opportune time when the Berlin University is 
giving us a sound text of these commentators. 

A Concise Irish Grammar ; with Pieces for 
Reading. By Ernst Windisch. Translated 
from the German by Norman Moore. (Oam- 

S >: University Press.) The original of 
the present work is a translation 
was published by Prof. Windisch in 1879, 
and it was reviewed in the Academy soon 
after its appearanoe by Prof. J. Rhys, so 
very few words need be said about it on 
this oooasion. We begin by observing that, 
so far as we have noticed, the translator has 
performed his work faithfully and accurately, 
and that the publishers and printers have done 
their best to give the English student a handy, 
neat, and attractive little volume. In his 
Preface the translator says that, when he wrote 
to ask the author’s leave to translate the 
Grammar into English, “ Prof. Windisch at once 
liberally gave me permission to make the 
translation, and has been so good as to send me 
several corrections which he has made sinoe his 
book was published.” We have not had time 
to find oat how many and what corrections have 
been made throughout the book; but we notice 
that one error alluded to in the review in the 
Academy has been removed, so that now we 
have (p. 84) fum-re-se, “ he will aid me,” to 
which is appended “ present cid fo-ruith 
succurro;’’ but what cid has to do with 


the verb we cannot make out. There we 
other corrections suggested in the review which 
have been made ; but we notice with regret that 
the author repeats (p. 15) h» mistaken view 
that the c in the Irish word mac, or macc, “ a 
son,” represents merely a prehistorio -ju. He 
says that this appears to take place “in i 
few cases ; ” we could wish he had specified 
them. But on the whole this work cannot be 
too highly spoken of as a useful and convenient 
handbook. It will be found invaluable for 
those students of Irish who cannot read German; 
and for those who can, it is to be reoommendei 
in preference to the original for the reasons 
already indicated. The translator deserves, we 
think, very great praise for undertaking the 
work. He is one of the few educated Irishman 
who know Irish, and we hope this will not 
remain his only contribution to Celtic philology 

A Comprehensive Phraseological English - 
Ancient and Modern Greelc Lexicon, by Lasoarides 
and Myriantheus, in 2 vols. (London: Trubneri, 
is the result of a large amount of careful work. 
Mr._ Lascarides in has Preface informs us tbit 
during fifteen years he employed his leisure 
hours in collecting the materials for it; and the 
editor, Mr. Myriantheus, to whom he entrusts! 
the work of reducing these into a compendious 
form, has evidently devoted much time and 
labour to his share in its production. Their 
industry makes itself felt throughout the work, 
and it is generally successful in representing 
in Greek the words, and special meanings of 
words, and idioms, and phrases, which are 
used in English. It must have required great 
ingenuity, and a great expenditure of trouble, 
to accomplish this. Here and there an in¬ 
sufficient acquaintance with English idiom 
makes itself apparent; for instance, ‘to 
prevail oneself of,” translated by <1 
ylyvcvdai, is seemingly a mistake for “6 
avail oneself of,” and even then the trans¬ 
lation is ambiguous. So, too, it seems at 
least superfluous to render “ sure as I am 
alive ” by rby BtAv. But, on the whole, 
those are rare exceptions. But the work 
suffers from its attempting too much, for 
it has included words technical, ecientiSi’. 
foreign, Latin, derivative, antiquated, anl 
others, so that fully one-third of the words that 
it comprises might have been omitted without 
aoy loss. This remark does not apply to special 
portions only ; it is illustrated on every pare. 
We are not ashamed to say that not a few of tb» 
F.nglish words it contains we never heard of, and 
the meaning of some we cannot eveu guess at. 
Besides this, we are bound to ask the utilitarian 
question—For what class of persons is it in¬ 
tended ? for our estimate of it must be greatly 
determined by that point of view. We do not 
see how it can be of service to an Englishman, 
for our countrymen are only likely to learn 
Modern Greek for colloquial purposes, and tie 
language used in this book is not spoken in 
Greece. So muob, in fact, is implied by its 
title, “ Ancient and Modern Greek Lexicon; ” 
and of the comparatively few words whioh are 
introduced from the popular dialect, some, a: 
least, can hardly be regarded as familiar ex¬ 
pressions. To educated Greeks, however, we 
should think this work would be of great 
service in reading English; indeed, it is the 
first work of the kind which has been produced 
for their benefit. 

Tiib now edition of Schrader’s well-known 
compendium of Assyriologioal illustrations of 
the Old Testament— Die Keilinschriften and iv 
Alte Testament— (Giessen), will receive a general 
welcome. The caution and aoourate scholar- l 
ship of the author heave rendered this work an , 
authority with many who suspect more brilliant | 
pioneers, and the new edition will not belie the 1 
reputation acquired by its predecessor. Th* I 
number of pages is but little increased, but all 1 
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tb? n«w matter is valuable. An excursus on 
,be Deluge episode in the Babylonian epic by 
Hr, Paul Baupt will assist students of Assyri- 
( ,Vy t > criticise spurious attempts at transla¬ 
tion ; and Dr. Schrader’s note on the conflicting 
terson* of the introduction to the Creation- 
io-criptiouwiil be very helpful. Dr. Hauptalso 
contributes a special glossary to the cuneiform 
Deluge- narrative. Several important historical 
illustrations of Isaiah will be noticed (partly 
under II. Kings), but the Cyrus inscription 
does not receive any discussion. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

For his new Arctic expedition Baron Nordens* 
ij. Id has secured a solidly constructed iron screw 
fle.mer, the Sophia, employed in the winter 
mail service between Sweden and Finland. He 
*i,l set out in the month of May, and, after 
having called at Reikjavik for coal, will tra¬ 
verse the straits to make for the coast of Green¬ 
land about the sixty-fourth degree of north 
latitude. The glaciers in this locality have 
lurmed a bay; and it is believed, from the 
experience acquired in former attempts, that 
here is the best point from which the interior 
of Greenland can be reached. If the Baron 
cannot effect a disembarkation there he purposes 
to turn southward, and, doubling Cape Farewell, 
hug the shores. Afterwards setting out from 
Disco, he intends to proceed towards Cape Mel¬ 
ville, andis not without hope that he mayarrive 
at Cape York, at the entrance of Smith’e Sound. 

A sup of Afrioa which belonged to Living¬ 
stone during his first journey of exploration 
has been presented to the French Geographical 
Society by M. Juan d’Acosta-Suarez, Living¬ 
stone’s host and friend. 

11. H. Cobdier has published (Paris : Leroux) 
the first volume of a work entitled La France en 
r \ir.e au X VHP Steele. It contains documents 
wmiag down to the year 1770. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

At the last meeting of the Royal Society of 
liaburgh, Mr. A. Buchan indicated the scope 
' > papers which he means to communicate to 
the society on “The Variation of Sun-heat with 
.'uu-spots.” His purpose was to furnish an 
wsver to a question on which there still existed 
'he greatest conflict of opinion, explaining at 
the same time that his answer was not rested 
direct temperature observations, but on in- 
irect barometer observations having relation 
o the amount of vapour in the atmosphere. 
Arguing from certain Challenger observa¬ 
nce, he said that, as regarded the ooean, the 
•>aeral law was reached that the barometri- 
fluctuation from the maximum morning 
the minimum afternoon temperature varied 
i’-oording to the quantity of vapour diffused 
trough the air. As regarded the land, the law 
*as the opposite. It had seemed to him, when 
19 wived at that result, that this view might 
'table them to obtain some positive informa- 
1,u ** to whether the heat of the sun varied 
>tth sun-spots. Pursuing enquiry in this 
traction, and taking barometrical observations 
* India, and in the five winter months, as being 
■oat suited for affording accurate bases of calcu- 
ltWD > be claimed to have established this 
rvneral result—that the maximum heat given 
f by the jran is when the sun-spot period is 
‘ the maximum, and that the minimum heat 
nven off is when the sun-spots are at the 

Ms. T. V. Holmes, formerly of the Geo- 
9 gical Survey, has published in the Transac- 
•<nao{ the Cumberland Association an interest- 
5 S little paper, in which he explains the 
distance that the field-geologist may derive 
rom *be variations in the colour of rocks. 


At the same time, he admits that the colour- 
test, unless duly cheeked by other evidence, 
may lead the observer astray. In Yorkshire, 
a coal-measure sandstone, known as the “ Red 
Rock of Rotherham,” was formerly classed, on 
the evidenoe of its colour, with the Permians. 
In like manner, the Whitehaven sandstone is 
of reddish tint, and has therefore been regarded 
as of Permian or of Triassic age, while, in truth, 
it is but a red-stained carboniferous rock. Mr. 
Holmes shows that the colour is here of great 
value, for, while the Permian rooks are 
oharacteristioaUy brick-red, the stained carbon¬ 
iferous beds are of distinctive purplish or pink¬ 
ish oolours. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

At the last meeting of the Societe asiatique, 
M. J. Darmesteter proposed an explanation of 
the myth in the Veda which describes the moon 
as bom from the thought, and the sun from the 
look, of the Supreme Deity. He would refer it 
to primitive Zend traditions, re-appearing later 
in the theory of the Manichaeans that the 
wisdom of Christ dwells in the moon. Con¬ 
nected with the same order of ideas is the 
modem superstition implied in the word lunatic. 
M. S. Guyard and M. J. Halevy suggested 
some new interpretations of oharaeters in the 
Vannio inscriptions. The former stated that 
the character usually read as “ da ” ought to be 
read as “ li ” or “ le,” the sound of “ da ” being 
represented in Vaunic by its usual Assyrian 
character. This would alter the pronunciation 
of many Vannio words. M. Guyard also men¬ 
tioned the occurrence, in a Vannio inscription 
published by M. Patkauof, of the ideograph 
for the Assyrian word time, “ day.” From this 
he argued that the Vannic group hitherto read 
as tn.neni, and interpreted as “ mouth,” ought 
to be read ardini and interpreted “ day.” M. 
Hale'vy found in the Vannic word usmasini the 
Assyrian unman, “ camp and in the Vannic 
uruline the Assyrian urulu, “death.” He 
would therefore interpret the name of the 
Vannic god " Alus urulini sinale” as “ he who 
raises the dead.” the counterpart of the Assyrian 
Marduk. 

TnrRTY years ago, more than half of the 
inhabitants of the canton of Graubiinden spoke 
“ Ladin ” (Rhaeto-Komanseh). The late census 
has shown that at present only 38,000 persons, 
in rouml numbers, can speak “ Ladin,” or 
scarcely two fifths of the whole population of 
the cantoo. 

Dr. Tomaszewski, of Vienna, has brought 
from Ancs ra a plaster cast of the celebrated 
inscription in Greek and Latin known as the 
will of Augustus. This cast, which was made 
for the Beilin Museum, will enable Prof. 
Mommsen to correct several inaccuracies in 
the new edition of his Res gestae divi Augusli 
(1865). 

From a long list of books announced as in 
the press by the well-known firm of Ernest 
Leroux, of Paris, we select the following :— 
Four new volumes in the “ Annales du Musde 
Guimet,” being a translation of the Lalita 
Vastara by M. Ph.-E. Foucaux, a translation 
of the Yi King by M. Philastre, Le Mythe de 
Bacchus by M. Higuard, and Les Dieux de 
V Fgypie dans I'Empire remain by M. Rigollot; 
collections of Indian Folk-lore, from the Bengali, 
by M. L. Feer, and of Arab Folk-lore by M. 
Bene Basset; a description of the Arabic MSS. 
in the Escurial, in two volumes, byM. H. Deren- 
bourg; a translation by M. Ldon Rosny of what 
is styled the “Japanese Book of Genesis;” 
a translation of Jireczek’s classical History of 
the Bulgarians ; an Arabic Chrestomatby, by 
MM. H. Derenbourg and J. Spiro ; au Intro¬ 
duction to Sauskrit, by M. L. Rodct; and no less 
than nine new volumes iu the series of geogra¬ 


phical reprints, edited by MM. Cordier and 
Schefer, corresponding to the publications of our 
own Hakluyt Society. 

With reference to the quotation from Mr. W. 
J. Van Eys’ Basque Grammar in the Academy 
of March 17, we may remark that in the last 
(twelfth) cuaderno of the Diccionario Basoo- 
Espahol of Aizkibel, now in oourse of publica¬ 
tion at Tolosa, gorre and gorrea simply are 
both given as desnudo, “ naked,” as well as 
their compounds. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Cambridge Philolooical Society.— (Thursday, 
March 1.) 

Prof. W. W. Skeat, President, in the Chair.—Mr. 
Fennell read n paper on “ Greek Representations 
of Aspirates after Nasals.” After admitting that 
lie was tentatively advancing views to which the 
best authorities were opposed, and offering a rough 
scheme of the chronology of the changes of aspir¬ 
ates in Greek and Latin, he argued that phono¬ 
logical reasons were to be found for admitting the 
change of yx, rB, gup to yx, tn-, gex respectively— 
viz., the analogy of the change of nyh, ndh, mhh to 
77 ng, v5 nd, (u3 mb respectively, and the com¬ 
parison of the abundance of proof for the change 
from k to x. T A * to <p before nasals with the 
questionable character of alleged similar changes 
after nasals. E.g., (yx°s seems ukin to txivos from 
a root ugh, xiyxv to be for kimska, xAjVflos, if for 
bhriudhas, corresponding more nearly to Gothic 
braid “ broad ” (botli in sound and meaning) than, 
to “ flint.” On Curtins’ view, rvyxdvu might once 
have been ti jyxisai, but it may be connected with 
Biryarrip, English dough-ty, duuyh-ter, Ac. The 
writer agreed with Prof. Postgate that it was often 
difficult to determine between X and gh at the end 
of a root. Apparent instances of the proposed 
change were a-rdyxri (if. nexus), tyxos “glen” und 
eyxara (root agh), lum en (Koyxn, root laugh), uyxos 
“ load ” (root ragh), xiyxXos (xixhv), iyx-ovin — rf. 
biax-oviu (root uugh, “hasten”), lurrKos, sentina 
(traBpis), twtAoi (floAos), xivraupos (Gnndharva), 
scintilla (axivBhp), iprrtEos, opwia, amplus (root 
(imbh, “swell”), rrxgx-, scapus (root sknnthh), 
Tiuerj, raxtivbs (ratpos, Sanskrit dambhas “ deceit,” 
“division”), iprua (bpipi j), Aairafu, xvrtXKov, and 
others. 

Cambridge Antiquarian - Society.— (Monday, 
March o.) 

The Rev. R. Bi bn, President, in the Chair.—Mr. 
Lewis exhibited an onyx cameo in two strata, 
white upon brown, bearing in high relief the 
portrait-bust of Marcia, wife of the Emperor Com- 
modus ; on her head she wears the Ncmeun lion’s 
skin, which is tied by the claws under her neck, 
thus giving her the character of Omphale, just as her 
husband loved to be represented as the Hercules 
Romanus. The stone is one inch and au eighth 
long by seven-eighths of an inch broad, and was 
recently found in laying gas-pipes at Cuerleon-ou- 
11sk.—Mr. G. F. Browne showed a drawing of 
ornamental scrolls from the mausoleum of Gallu 
Placidia at Ravenna, and pointed out their almost 
exact resemblance to the scrolls on “ Paulinus’s 
Cross” at Whullcy, of which no other example is 
known in England. He gave reasons for thinking 
it probable that Paulinas had visited Ravenna 
before being sent to England (a.d. 601). He 
showed also a drawing of continuous scrolls, with 
birds, leaves, fruit, Ac., from the tomb of St. 
Januarius in the Catacomb of St. Praetextatus at 
Rome, and pointed out. their remarkable resem¬ 
blance to the scrolls with birds, Ac., on the great 
crosses at Ruthwell and Beweastlc, remarking that 
the date indicated on the Beweastlc cross, about 
a.d. 605, coincided with the time at which Wilfrid 
was making visits to Rome, mid was not long prior 
to the date at which the Catacombs ceased to be 
places of pilgrimage oil the removal of the relies of 
saints to the churches in Rome. Mr. Browne 
then showed a drawing of a .Saxon stone in the 
portico of the Fitzwillinm Museum, with rubbings 
of its four panels of interlacing work. It was one 
of ten stones found in 1810 at the foundations of 
the castle of William I. at Cambridge. The stone 
is (.Lividcd into four panels by a rectangular cross, 
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the head and foot of which terminate in a horse¬ 
shoe. Many of the Irish sculptured slabs, and 
Home of those found at Hartlepool and elsewhere 
in the North of England, are divided into panels by 
crosses with arms ending in semi-circles, the old 
symbol of the moon-deity in the North of Europe; 
but the only instance quoted by Mr. Browne of 
the use of the horse-shoe in this connexion is in 
the magnificent fly-leaf at. the commencement of 
St. Matthew in the Lindisfnme Gospels. One of 
the horse-shoes on the Cambridge stone contains a 
Latin cross with the head in the form of a capital 
T with vertical returns, and across the shaft below 
the arms there is a similar figure. The fly-leaf at 
the commencement of St. Luke in the Lindisfame 
Gospels has exactly this figure at the termination 
of the anus. In connexion with the interlacing 
work Mr. Browne showed drawings of some of the 
most arcliuic Celtic forms of this work, found at 
St. Bees, with dots at regular intervals among the 
interlacing bands ; by the side of these he showed 
a drawing of the ornament on the front of the 
altar of Baal in the Fitzwilliam Museum, worked 
to the same scale, and pointed out the remarkable 
similarity between them.—Prof. Hughes sent the 
following archaeological notes on the neighbour¬ 
hood of Mentone :—“ First I will call attention to 
the caves of lSaousse Rousse or the Koclicrs Rouges. 
These oaves occur somewhat irregularly at heights 
varying from sixty to four hundred feet above the 
sea in the cliffs which bound the east bay of 
Mentone. It had been known for some time, 
thanks to the researches of M. Bomfils, that 
they contained the remains of extinct mam- 
m ilia and also works of man. They were subse¬ 
quently more fully explored and described by M. 
Riviere. He found, among other things, the 
entire skeleton of a man lying at full length at a 
considerable depth in the cave ilihris —in which he 
records the occurrence of the extinct mammalia. 
This would have been a discovery of immense 
importance if it were certain that the man belonged 
1 1 the period of the mammoth, rhinoceros, &c. 
But, unfortunately, the evidence appears to me to 
point entirely the other way. First, as to the 
condition of the skeleton. It was sent to Paris, 
where I examined it some years ago with Sir 
Charles Lycll, and where I also saw some photo¬ 
graphs taken at the time. The skeleton was 
whole, whereas all the other remains were in a 
fragmentary condition. It was laid out with 
ornaments of shell arranged on the head. In the 
photographs two flint implements were shown 
lying beside it. But these were neolithic, and I 
ascertained at Mentone that they had not been 
found with it. So I infer that the skeleton was 
certainly buried, and therefore may belong to any 
period even later than palaeolithic times. The 
neolithic implements being photographed with it 
showed a want of knowledge or want of care that 
destroyed the value of much of the evidence. In 
'lie caves which I examined I found no evidence of 
finning of the period of the mammoth, but saw 
ill the collection of M. Bomfils molars of that 
epecies, which were said to have been derived from 
a deep stony clay deposit through which the rail¬ 
way was cut, and which probably did extend into 
ionic of the caves. There were flakes and chips 
u abundance in the cave by the quarry, and re¬ 
tains of sea-shells, small birds, oxen, deer, and 
..hers »f the more recent groups of animals. 
There are other remains about that district 
which have been referred to prehistoric times. 
On the hills chiefly west of Mentone there are a 
number of rude stone-works. One of these I 
visited in company with Mr. Andrews, who has 
paid a good deal’ of attention to this class of 
objects, and to whom I am indebted for much 
information. Immediately below the road from 
Koecabrmma to Turbia where it winds round one 
of the limestone bluffs that form such a marked 
feature on this part of the coast, there is a scries 
of terraces built up with large stones such as 
occur all over the slope of the hill, broken off by 
the action of the weather from the crags. The 
uppermost terrace was about ten feet higlf, the 
next below it about seven, the third about four, 
and the lowest about fifteen, ns shown in the 
diagram. The average breadth of the terraces was 
about twenty feet. Stones were roughly arranged 
to form side walls, the MO-t eastern of which was 
prolonged down the steep crest of the l'idgc, and 
there were some indications of its having been 


continued to the end of the promontory. These 
have been compared to the walls of Tiryns in 
Argolis. Now I saw no reason whatever for 
believing that these terraces were meant for 
defence. They were accessible and commanded 
from above and generally from both sides. The 
stones were not larger than are commonly seen in 
Ireland, where the fanners often clear boulders up 
to four feet diameter off their land, and build with 
them a boundary wall, one of which I have seen 
ten feet high and eighteen brood. Nor did I see 
any evidence of antiquity in these so-called 
cyclopean walls and terraces. Fragments of pottery 
were found in the surface soil, which, though 
resembling the coarser Roman tiles and vessels, 
might easily have belonged to a much more recent 
date, and have been carried on to the land in top- 
dressing. Besides, if there were no doubt about 
the age of the pottery, there is nothing to connect 
them in any way with the building of the terraces, 
and we cannot refer cyclopean buildings to the 
Romans. On one other point I will offer a few 
remarks. Near Vintimiglia a small portion of a 
Roman theatre has recently been found in digging 
for sand, and the enlightened Government of 
Italy has taken charge of the exploration. The 
part opened out consists of a low door and 
a portion of the lower stone benches. They 
are built of enormous slabs of a cream-coloured 
limestone referred to the Lower Cretaceous, and 
all look as fresh as if the building were now being 
erected, instead of being exhumed after many 
centuries. So also the smaller buildings close by, 
from which I was informed Roman sepulchral urns 
and funeral ornaments and offerings were pro¬ 
cured, are marvellously fresh, even the plaster 
being sound.” 

Societies or Antiquaries or Scotland.—(.1 fvnday , 
March 12 .) 

Ha. Author Mitchell, V.-l\, in the Chair.— 
The first paper read was entitled “St. Ninian's 
Suburb and the Collegiate Church of the Holy 
Trinity, founded nt Edinburgh by Queen Mary of 
Gueldres, the Widow of .Tames it., in 14(12.” by 
the Rev. Hr. Daniel Wilson. After referring to 
the fact that thirty-five years had now elapsed 
since the demolition of this venerable structure, 
and that he ulone survived of the baud of anti¬ 
quaries who assembled within its walls in ltG-S to 
take part in the search for the remains of its 
royal foundress, Hr. Wilson went on to say that 
it seemed fitting that such an historical memorial 
of the fifteenth century should not be allowed to 
be swept away without some effort to preserve a 
definite record of its actual appearance and archi¬ 
tectural details. Of this interesting building, 
which was the earliest specimen of the ecclesi¬ 
astical architecture of the reign of Janies III., 
Dr. Wilson was enabled to make careful sketches, 
and these he submitted to the society. In his 
paper, I)r. Wilson described these drawings in 
detail: and lie also gave an historical notice of the 
suburb of iSt. Ninian’s, so named from the chapel 
of that saint which stood on its north side, and 
called attention to the hall of the Cordwainers, 
from which a sketch was exhibited of the arms and 
motto over the main entrance. The neighbouring 
structure, known as Dingwall Castle, the adjacent 
Leper Hospital, and the supposed Roman road 
which traversed the quarter were likewise re¬ 
ferred to.—The Rev. R. R. Lingard-Guthrie con¬ 
tributed a notice of the graves of the Regicides at 
Vcvay, in Switzerland, with copies of the inscrip¬ 
tions, some of which have not been visible for a 
century at least, but which he had the opportunity 
of copying while some repairs were being executed 
in the church last autumn.—The third paper 
was a notice of an ancient portrait on a panel 
formerly in Stirling Castle, by Mr. C. E. Dnl- 
ryniple. The picture, which is now the property 
of Mr. Dalrymple, was exhibited to the meeting. 
It is on an oak panel, fifteen alula-half by nineteen 
inches, and represents a man in the costume and 
armour of the second half of the sixteenth century. 
It has been considered to be of the school of Clouet, 
the French portrait-painter of that period; but 
the character of the countenance is Scottish, and 
the original may have been one of the many Scots 
who frequented France in that age.—The fourth 
paper was u description, by Hr. John Alexander 
Smith, of a considerable collection of stone imple¬ 


ments and other objects, chiefly of what has ba 
called a neo-nrchaic character, from Shetland at 
Fair Isle, which had recently been presented 
the museum by Mr. John Bruce, jun., of hui 
burgh, and others.—The casts of the Kridt 
cross, and of six other sculptured stones in Ida 
which were some time ago sent to the museum 1 
Mrs. Ramsay, of Kildalton, were describ'd 1 
Hr. Arthur Mitchell from notes supplied by H 
Ramsay. 

Royal Historical Society.— ( Thursday , March £ 

Alderman Hi rst in the Chair.—Sir. C. Walfa 
read a paper on “ Historical Incidents associah 
with Bridges.”—A discussion followed, in whit 
Messrs. I’foundes, B. Quaritch, and E. Walla 
took part.—The Rev. \V. Dawson then red 
paper on “The Keltic Church and Early-Encli 
Christianity,” in which he pointed out tl 
peculiar circumstances of the country when tl 
Italian mission arrived under Augustine. Tt 
mission failed to convert the English, when mi* 
sions from the Keltic churches stepped in. an; 
evangelising Northumbria and the Midla! 
founded the great religious societies which uk. 
mately worked out the union of the Island an 
Continental Churches, and from which sprang t: 
evangelistic band who won the Rhineland an 
Mid-Europe to Christianity. 

Royal Society or Literature. — (Wcdnoin, 
March 21.) 

Joseph Haynes, Esq., in the Chair.— Mr. ('. I 
Stone read a paper on “The Excavated Tetnp’.fi 
of India and their Antiquity reconsidered if. 
the Evidence of the Chinese Buddhist Pilgrims" in 
which lie contended that the excavations at Klbri 
Elephants, Ac., were very much older than it la- 
been recently the fashion to think them. F-i. 
liian, in the fifth century of our era, descri'w- 
from hearsay, a mountain sculptured into cham¬ 
bers, with a stream of water flowing pan tit 
excavations. Sir. Stone, accepting the jndgma'- 
of the late Col. Sykes and of 31x. Beal, believe! In- 
description to apply' exactly to EUora in ■'■ 
present form. The Chinese pilgrim evident- 
regarded the caves as of remote antiquity. 


FINE ART. 

Mr. UIRKET FOSTER'S DRAWINGS of the CATHEDRlt CtTF< •' 
EMU.AMI «n.i WALES will bo ON VIEW, during APRIL, II 
DO IV DEO WELL'S, I Jo, NEW HON'D STREET. 


PICTURESQUE NATURE bjr LAND «n<l SKA.-A SrriB s< 01TW* 
SKETCHES mul DKAWINUS tie Mr. JOHN HniiEHKO 1 

ON VIEW. ilurinB APRIL, .1 lltun. 1XJWDK6A ELL'S, 10. Si" 
HON'D STREET. 


A History of Wood-Engraving. By 0. E. 

Woodberry. (Sampson Low.) 

During the last ten years or more the in; 
dustry and enterprise of American artiste am 
publishers have produced a revolution in the 
art of wood-engraving. A new departure his 
been made, and work of considerable promts 
in a quite new style has been the result. It 
is not surprising, therefore, to receive fro® 
an American writer a popular history of an art 
which his countrymen have thus made them 
own. In some two hundred octavo pages Mr. 
Woodberry recounts to his readers the print- 
pal features of the history of wood-engrauof 
from its earliest days to the present tine. 
Though lightly and pleasantly written, the 
volume is clearly the result of a great deal 01 
work ; and where the author inserts observa¬ 
tions or criticisms of his own they invariably 
give evidence of thoroughly sound opina®’ 
upon fundamental principles. Mr. WboF 
berry admires modern American wood-cut'.'^-' 
familiar to readers of Harper's or the Cente r 
But he is quite alive to its faults ; and en¬ 
gravers on both sides of the Atlantic 
do well to lay to heart the wholesome critio- 
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and advice contained in his last chapter. Mr. 
t. Cole he holds to be the leading American 
uood-cutter of to-day, and the print from the 
block whioh he introduces goes far to support 
his opinion. Tet of this print he says, with 
perfect troth:— 

“ So long as the eye is concerned only with the 
two stately figures, there is only pleasure in 
inch admirable workmanship; but, when the 
gaze wanders to the near, and especially the 
remote, background, there is nothing to delight 
the lover of art or nature in such oonfusion, in- 
substantiality, flat, waving shadows without 
beauty or meaning. . . . This 1 generalisation ’ 
of the landscape, as it is oalled, empties it of all 
that makes it lovely. ... To subordinate by 
destroying is not the mode of high art, but it is 
often the mode of the new school." 

The historical portion of the book is the 
most readable history of the art that has yet 
been written. Moreover, anyone who accepts 
Hr. Woodberry as his guide will not be led 
far astray. Finally, the printing is excellent 
(there is a serious misprint in the third 
sentence on p. 182), the paper is good, and 
so are the illustrations, excepting only the 
copies of cuts from Holbein’s “ Dance of 
Death," which certainly ought to be better. 

While the book, as a whole, is deserving of 
praise, there are plenty of mistakes in detail 
that mast not pass unnoticed. In the account 
of the Block-books there are several errors. 
The Biblia Pauperurn consists of forty 
leaves, not “ forty pages.” It is a mistake to 
say that ‘‘Diirer, Quentin Matzys, Lukas van 
Leyden, . . . Taddeo Gaddi, and Orcagna 
took their conceptions from ” any form of 
Biklia Pauperum ; the types adopted for the 
representation of scenes from sacred history 
were the same all Europe over, and deter¬ 
mined the treatment of anv subject as much 
in a book as on a wall. There is no reason 
whatever to believe that the Speculum was 
printed before 1454 ; we can only say that it 
wasnot printed later than 1471-74. Of the 
existence of the Exercitium, the earliest 
block-book to which a date can be assigned 
Acjldimv, June 4, 1881), Mr. Wood- 
terry does not seem to have heard. Roger 
van dev Weyden (p. 42) waa not “the 
greatest of van Eyck’s pupils,’’ or, indeed, a 
pupil of van Eyck at all. “The earliest 
woodcut in which cross-hatchings occur” is 
wt “the frontispiece to Breydenbach’s 
travels” (Mainz, 1486), but a cut repre¬ 
senting a bucket in the Dialogue creaturarum, 
printed by G. Leeu (Gouda, 1482). I might 
continue carping at details in this fashion for 
* co lumn or two if need were, but space must 
be reserved for a protest on a more important 
matter. 

It seems to me that Mr. Woodberry does 
not fully bring out the nature of Durer’s 
work as a wood-engraver; and, moreover, he 
makes one or two serious mistakes in con- 
leiion with him. He says that “ the dis¬ 
tinction of the Nuremberg chronicle,” the 
wood-cuts in which were the work of Wol- 
eetnut i Durer’s master, “ consists in the fact 
that here were printed wood-cuts simply in 
1 ack and white, which were looked on as 
implete without the aid of the colorist.” It 
1 ."’ however, known that such was not the case, 
ne price of the book at Koburger’s shop in 
Nuremberg was 2 fl. “roh”—that is to say, 
unboand and unpainted; bound and painted 


it was 6 fl. The unpainted cuts were as 
incomplete as the an bound book. Durer’s 
grand innovation in wood-cutting was that he 
made his prints independent of paint. A 
coloured Apocalypse would be a monstrosity. 

Worse than this, however, is the character 
of the man, Diirer, as drawn by Mr. Wood¬ 
berry (p. 92) :— 

‘ ‘ He was not touched by the modem spirit; in 
thought and feeling he remained deeply re¬ 
ligious, fantastic, picturesque, mystical—in a 
word, mediaeval. He did not possess . . . the 
power to restrict himself to realising a definite 
conception . . . whioh the modern age, when 
it came, gave to the perfeot artist ... He did 
not know when his work was done, but kept 
adding to it in the true wandering, Gothic spirit, 
which never finishes its task because its main 
purpose does not control it,” &o.— 

all which shows that Mr. Woodberry neither 
understands Diirer nor the mediaeval spirit. 
If he did, he certainly would not say that 
“ there is nowhere else a work which so 
presents the feudal spirit” as the most 
characteristic work of the German Renais¬ 
sance, the Triumph of Maximilian ! The 
most thoroughly “ modern ” book ever pub¬ 
lished up to the year 1511 was certainly 
Diirer’8 Life of Mary. All traces of the old 
mystic conception of the Virgin as Queen of 
Heaven are conspicuously absent from it. To 
no series of representations of incidents in the 
life of a noble German mother, more human 
in every thought and feeling, is it possible to 
point. 

Further, Mr. Woodberry does not do 
justice to the vast breadth of Durer’s sym¬ 
pathies, the combination of which with his 
large intellectual powers raised him as a 
teacher, if not in mere technical qualities as 
an artist, far above Holbein. To compare the 
two men is, however, a mistake, for their 
characters and spheres of activity were so 
totally different that they do not admit of 
comparison. It is altogether misleading to 
represent Holbein’s school as another stage of 
development succeeding Durer’s. The two 
schools were independent, and flourished and 
faded together. 

This History of Wood-Engraving has 
blemishes, but its excellences more than 
counterbalance them. Such a volume should 
be welcome to many who desire information 
on a subject of peculiar interest just now, and 
who like to get it in an attractive and popular 
form. The list of the principal works upon 
wood-engraving and the Index are well drawn 
up. W. Mabtin Conway. 


THE “ WRIGHT ” EXHIBITION AT 
DERBY. 

The undeserved neglect from which the works 
of the once celebrated painter “ Wright, of 
Derby,” have suffered—a neglect which has 
been aided by the ill-considered verdict of a 
writer of high authority on the British school— 
makes the exhibition of Wright’s works at his 
native town one of muoh more than local im¬ 
portance. Here, for the first time, the present 
generation have an opportunity of seeing of what 
various and rich gifts the genius of this painter 
was composed, and of restoring him to his 
proper place among the fathers of English art. 
His method, based upon the solid and Bafe prac¬ 
tice of his master, Hudson, links him with 
Kneller and Hogarth on the one hand; and his 
own active genius, now engaged in observing 


and recording the gesture and expressions of 
the human world with which he was surrounded, 
now in imbuing his figures with the literary 
sentiment of his age, and now in recording 
striking effects of natural and artificial light, 
connects him with the great painters of his day, 
and with some, notably Turner, who have oome 
after him. If it is only in his highly wrought 
pictures of groups seen by artificial light that 
he stands on a clear personal eminence, he holds 
his own well in landscape and portrait and 
poetical design. 

As a landscape-painter his work is of singular 
interest, for though he never rose above conven¬ 
tional treatment of rock and foliage, and his 
scenes from Nature lighted by sun only have 
the artificial character of Wilson without his 
warmth and exquisite atmosphere, he was the 
first to delight in those strong contrasts of hot 
and cold light, in fireworks and conflagrations 
and eruptions at night, which Turner was after¬ 
wards to depict with such extraordinary skill. 
In water-colour he was also a pioneer. That he 
used this medium at all will be a surprise to 
many; and in one of the drawings Bhown at 
Derby he uses it with great foroe and a sense of 
the warm glow of diffused sunlight which are 
altogether astonishing in an English artist of 
his time. It is probably one of the first “ yellow 
drawings ” (as Turner oalled Girtin’sl ever exe¬ 
cuted ; and it is not the less remarkable because, 
as may be inferred from what has gone before,his 
landscapes in oil axe generally somewhat hard 
and ohilly. In these he does not fail in expressing 
space and distance, but he seems to leave our 
the air, so that the effect of his large treatment 
is scenic rather than natural. A grand, but un¬ 
finished, picture of “ Ulleswater Lake,” lent by 
Mr. F. C. Arkwright, will well repay study. 
The oval of dark cloud and shadowed foreground 
shows the landscape as if seen through a cave, 
and gives an artificial character to the work ; but 
the forms are largely treated, the tree ie wonder¬ 
fully detached from the sky, there is original 
observation in the shimmer of silver light on 
the lake, and the whole view conveys that im¬ 
pression of grandeur and solitude which no 
doubt it made upon the artist. The best, per¬ 
haps, of what may be called tbe “ conflagra¬ 
tion” pieces is an “Eruption of Vesuvius,” 
lent by the Rev. Sir George Wilmot-Horton; but 
Lord Belper’s “ Fire near Loudon ” is another 
very good example of this olass of art, in which, 
in his day, Wright had no rival. Of his moon¬ 
light scenes the same may be said. The best of 
these is Mr. Fitzhubert Wright’s “ Lighthouse 
on the Coast of Tuscany,” m which, although 
the moon is brought daringly olose to the 
lantern of the lighthouse, the enormous distance 
between the planes of the two lights is com¬ 
pletely given. These things belong, however, to 
the sensational side of art, and to the mechanical 
side of the man who, as a boy, delighted in the 
optical illusions of the peep-show. 

Art and optics combined more fruitfully in 
the famous “Orrery” and “Gladiator,” both 
of which are here. It seems a pity that the 
“ Air-pump” from the National Gallery could 
not also have been sent. In these portrait 
groups (which arc allied to those great works 
of the Dutch school—the Corporation pieces— 
by Van der Heist, Franz Hals, and Ravenstein, 
and still more, perhaps, to the “Lesson in 
Anatomy ” of Rembrandt) Wright’s powers as 
an observer of expression and gesture, as a 
painter of light, as a grand composer, and as a 
colourist are all united and shown to the 

f reatest advantage. In his outdoor scenes of 
relight and fireworks he is often hot and 
foxy, but not in such pictures as the “ Orrery.” 
In this the complexions of ruddy children, 
heightened by tbe lampglow and the strong 
scarlet of a cloth coat, are so reconciled by 
intermediate tints of warm brown and yellow, 
and separated by deep transparent shadows. 
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and the light spreads so gradually through the 
scene, that the eye is never hurt, but passes 
from the warm focus to the cool grays and blues 
outside without the violent shock whioh too often 
offends in his scenos of open air. In these, too, 
ou see the man, and the men and children he 
new painted to the life, in attitudes natural and 
appropriate to the situation, butneverungraceful 
or mean. While these pictures are the reverse of 
“ Academic,” they are as far removed from 
commonplace as they are from affectation ; and 
one is not surprised to find that Wright was a 
diligent student of the “antique,” or to tee 
with what vigour and skill he drew the frescoes 
of Michelangelo at Borne. It is probable that 
his skill as a painter of artificial light has been 
of real disadvantage to his fame as an artist 
and a designer. There was probably no man of 
his day who could draw the figure better, and 
very few who could go so straight to the effects 
they desired to produce. Nearly all his 
pictures are so thinly painted you can see the 
texture of the canvas throughout, and each 
touch is clear, precise, and masterly. He had 
none of the bravura of Hals or the mysterious 
brush-play of Bembrandt; it is rather of the 
simple precision of Hogarth and the quiet 
certainty of Van der Heist that his touch is 
reminiscent; but he certainly had as much 
command over his materials as any painter of 
his day. It would, for instance, be difficult to 
find painter's work more expressive and less 
laboured than in the sketches of the head of an 
old man which in different attitudes appears 
here and there on the walls; and in the repre¬ 
sentation of various textures—silk and satin, 
lace or kid, the coat of a spaniel or the hair of 
a child—he not only never fails, but suc¬ 
ceeds without apparent effort. His work 
lacks interest, perhaps, from the perfection with 
whioh its art is concealed. It is smooth almost 
to formality; some appearance of hesitation, 
some touch of the tentative, would bo a relief 
to it; but it is masterly, and not least in repre¬ 
senting the most subtle of all textures—human 
ffesh. 

The public’s, and for the most part the living 
critics’, opinion of Wright has been formed mainly' 
from the “Air-pump ” of the National Gallery and 
the numerous engravings from his works ; and 
the general effect of such opportunities of study 
is to class Wright as a sort of Schalken on a 
large scale. As a portrait-painter his name has 
been ignored, as a colourist unmentioned ; and 
it will be one of the surest effects of this ex¬ 
hibition to show that he deserves high rank 
as both the one and the other. It is truth of 
character and natural ease that he seeks as a 
rule, rather than distinction of mien or dignity 
of offioe; his sitters of either sex did not belong 
to the fashionable world of Reynolds, but his 
portrait of Mr. Cheetham in his str ange fur 
robe shows that he oould give dignity when he 
chose; and for grace it would be difficult to 
exoeed two pictures which, though representing 
poetical characters, were _ portraits of living 
persons. One of these is Lord Houghton’s 
“ Edwin,” from Beattie’s “ Minstrel;” the other, 
Sterne’s “Maria,” which belongs to Mr. Bern- 
rose. In his groups of children Wright is 
especially successful. Several here—notably 
the children of Mr. Vernon and of Mr. 
Arkwright—are equal to any of Romney’s 
in natural grace, and superior to most of 
that artist’s works in colour and composi¬ 
tion. To his oolour, which is not_ only 
sweet and pure, but very varied and original, 
we have no space to do justice. Nor, in¬ 
deed, can we do more than draw attention to 
the admirable draughtsmanship of his “ Cap¬ 
tive,” from Sterne, and to the remarkable 
composition of the “ Old Man and Death,” as 
instances of power which might have achieved 
much under different conditions. 

Cosmo Monkhouse. 


FRE SC II EIGHTEENTH- CENTURY 
DRAWINGS. 

There is to be sold in Paris next month, and 
there has been on view at Mr. Thibaudeau’s 
during the last few days, a collection of French 
drawings in many respects remarkable, ft 

belongs to a Comte de la B-, whose full 

name the amateur will be able to supply for 
himself—that is, the amateur who goes so far 
as to recognise that the French of the eighteenth 
century had a school of art, and that all that 
is good which is French is not derived from 
Italy. The French school of the eighteenth 
century is under-valued, generally even ignored, 
in England. Of its masters, only one is 
really known—Jean-Baptiste Greuze—and he 
is among those who are the least worth know¬ 
ing, for he was most voluptuous when he was 
most innocent, and least convincing when he 
sought to be most moral. Diderot, however, 
believed in him, so there may be some excuse 
for us. But it is hard that, in his favour, 
Watteau should be forgotten by all but two or 
three writers, and that in England there is 
absolutely no public to list to the tale of the 
virtues of Chardin and to assist at the analysis 
of Fragonard. Such is the case, however; 
academical fashions do not admit the qualities 
of the Frenoh school when the French school 
was really at its strongest, and the period is 
spoken of as “ the bad period ” by those who 
have avoided the inconvenience of studying it. 

The Comte de la B—’s collection includes 
no drawing by Watteau other than that very 
graceful but quite different master, Watteau de 
Lisle. It includes no Boucher of eminence, no 
Lancret, no Pater, no Chardin—but Chardin’s 
drawings exist, so to sav, nowhere. It includes 
one very magnificent Fragonard—a landscape- 
compositioD, in red chalk, large, stately, and 
finished to such a degree that it is evident that 
Fragonard made preparatory studies for it just 
as he would for a picture. Its composition is 
unsurpassed; the balance just; the light 
and shade disposed as a man disposes 
finally of light and shade, and tho touch 
is eminently spirited and expressive. The land¬ 
scape is not that of the pure country, but 
rather of that artificial garden, beset with ter¬ 
race and statuary, which Fragonard loved. By 
Lavreiuce there is a very agreeable water-oolour, 
which has all the impulse of the first iutention. 
In this respect it belies Edmond de Goncourt’s 
judgment of this master as compared with 
Baudouin. Edmond de Goncourt says that 
Baudouin’s method was larger and more artistic 
than Lavreince’s, whose way was generally the 
way of elaborate or even painful finish. Doubt¬ 
less this is true in the main. Both masters 
were engraved ; and Lavreince’s work, it would 
appear, was done with a measure of reference to 
its subsequent interpretation. The tru ogouaches 
of Lavreince are of extraordinary rarity ; and, if 
their method is in some respects less admirable 
than that of the companion works of Baudouin, 
their themes are habitually more presentable. 
Lavreince, in his brilliant portrayal of a 
luxurious society, occasionally allowed himself 
a liberty our century would resent; but Bau¬ 
douin’s lioence—save in such an exquisite 
subject as that of “La Toilette," which con¬ 
tains the most graceful of his models—was on a 
par with that of Retif de la Bretonne and other 
ractitioners of a literature occasionally vivid 
ut generally discreditable. There is, however, 
nothing of Baudouin’s in the present collection 
save a sketch for the “ Fruit de 1’Amour secret.” 

The academic school, again, is hardly repre¬ 
sented but by Regnault—a very different 
Regnault from the Regnault of our day. He 
had often David’s faults and not very often his 
virtues; but in one drawing by him in the 

Comte de la 11-’s assemblage he has virtues 

o another kind. The drawing is accounted an 


early one, and so done at a period when he vhul 
was afterwards a pedant ventured to be natural, i 
It is of Pygmalion and Galatea, at the most 
interesting moment of their story, when Pt;. 
malion yearns and worships as Galatea n*x 
into life and consciousness, and it tolls the story 
with a complete and easy expressiveness many 
times lacking to more ambitious and formfi 
design. 

The strength of the assemblage is to hi 
found in its drawings by Little Masten-thi 
nimble and spirited draughtsmen who wei* 
employed so much as illustrators of dainty 
volum es. By Gravelot there are several designs, 
one of which shows that highly skilled artist— 
who worked, by-the-by, in England, and who 
must have influenced Hogarth—just as adroit| 
in rendering broadly a sudden effect as infixing 
and definitely a scene that stayed to be studied*' 
I speak of the bold sepia drawing, “ Incendiid*! 
la Foire St-Germain.” By Augustin de St- 
Aubinis the exquisite drawing, “ Le Promensls 
du Rem part,” which the student of eighteen;!)., 
century art cannot fail to know by name, by 
him also is a portrait in pencil, vaahd 
faintly with red, of F61ix-Vicq d’Azir, i 
doctor. This dates from the year of the 
Terror. A whole series of pencil portraits 
by Cochin show yet more conclusively tint 
before ever the school of David arose therrenck 
eighteenth century possessed masters of de¬ 
liberate and patient and even of austere design, 
men whose sure observation and fine workman- 
ship oould bestow great interest on drawing) 
done in a medium necessarily cold and some¬ 
times dull. The few drawings that affect to be 
by Moreau le jeune are of various quali'y. 
That which professes to be the original drawing 
for “ Le Seigneur chez son Fermier” by tbs 
admirable designer of <,enre can hardly in truth 
be by his hand. By Lemoine is the exquime 
pure water-oolour which Janinet has engrat-i 
the portrait of Mdlle. Duthe, mistress of tie 
Comte d’Artois, her head reflected in the mirw 
of a toilet-table in front of which she is seated. 
A design of “ Venus et les Amours,” by J.-B. 
Huet, is wrought out iu water-colour of delicate 
tint, and is graceful and agreeable in motile. 
In another design the same artist allowed him¬ 
self to be gross without skill. 

Frederick Wedmoke 


THE WORSHIP OF ISIS AND OSIRIS 
AT FAESULAE. 

Rome: March, 

A Florence paper, Arte, e Storia, publishes: 
its number for March 11 an article by Ptoi- 
D. Maccio on an archaeological find at FW» 
in the last days of February. The fragment; 
of two marble statues were unearthed near the 
old convent of San Girolamo—the pedeeui 
and feet of a male statue, and a female figure 
with its base, lacking the head and a portion 
of one arm. From inscriptions, it seems cer¬ 
tain that the first was a statue of Osiris, arc 
the second of Isis Taposiris. Tbs in¬ 

scriptions were not reproduced in tier 
entirety by Sig. Maccio, nor did he meDtn-i. 
the ruins where the discovery took pi sc ' 
which clearly indicate the site of a temp 
raised to the Egyptian divinities some time “ 
the first or second century. This discovery s 
important, not only as showing that Isis 
worshipped in this district of Etruna—it v* 
already known that a sanctuary to tbs tr 
divinities existed in Florentia—but also 11 
affording a representation of Isis Tapoaw 
The Cav. Gamurrini reads the inscriptions * 
follows. Under the god— 

DOMINO • OSIRI 

C ' GAROENNIVS ' SP * F * SCA * MAXIMA'S 
YKTERANY8 ' NOMINE ' FRATRI8 ' 8VI 
M ' GARCIENNI ' SI> • F ' SCA • MACRINI * YETEBAl 
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The legend of the goddess runs— 

DOilinAE • I8IDI • TAPOSIRI 

cflAroiinnvs • sp ■ f • sc a • maxim vs • veteranvs 

JOXLVE • FRATRI8 • SVI'M • OAROENNI' SP ’ F' SC A 1 
MACRINI • VETERANI 

We know that Taposirie (Ta<p6<n/>is) was a town 
c f £ "ypt which claimed the honour of the tomb of 
Usiru. In fact, many cities claimed this distinc- 
ion.and some bore this name. Under the Em- 
[iie, however, the accepted shrine was the one in 
iehybian nome, and it is certain that here 
Uiswae figured and worshipped as mourning the 
ieath of her divine spouse. We have not yet 
ouod a purely Egyptian representation of Isis 
aonming Osiris as she is conceived by Graeco- 
Bcm&n artists. 

It is to be hoped that the two fragments will 
m placed in the museum of Fiesole among 
lie other relics yielded during the last few 
jears by the excavations near this ancient city. 

F. Barnauei. 


SOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY . 

It is proposed to hold a loan exhibition of 
»"rks by old masters, and of national por¬ 
tents, this autumn in the galleries of the 
iioyal Scottish Academy at Edinburgh. En¬ 
couraging replies have already been received in 
reply to a circular sent out by th9 Board of 
i'ruftees for Manufactures iu Scotland. No 
exhibition of the kind has been seen north of 
las Tweed for more than fifty years. 

At a general mooting of the Royal Society [of 
Painters in Water-Colours held on Monday, 
March 2(i, Messrs, John Burr, H. G. Glmdoni, 
hank Holi, Edward J. Poynter, and J, W. 
Wamwright were elected Associates. 

Ox Wednesday last the Art Gallery of Derby, 
the gift of Mr. Bass, was opened with a 
collection of pictures by Joseph Wright (an 
iccount of which we give elsewhere), and 
vanous examples of decorative art contributed 
oy the neighbourhood and the South Kensing¬ 
ton Museum. The site of the gallery was given 
by Mr. Waddiliss; and the building of the 
gallery has been carried out by Sir Philip 
uiilitfe Owen, who has from the first taken 
prat interest iu the matter. The arrangement 
of the exhibition is due in a great measure to 
Mr. lvmro.se, a connexion of the Wright family, 
to whom belong many of the paintings and 
drawings, aud tue complete set of engravings 
uom his works. 

^ As Antiquarian Sooiety for Lancashire and 
Cheshire is now in process of formation. At the 
preliminary meeting, held last week at Man¬ 
chester, a council was elected; and the list of 
members is being daily augmented. It is certain 
■bat, notwithstanding all that has been done by 
ie Chetham, Becord, and Historic Societies, 
there still remains a large field to be investi¬ 
gated. For instance, the new sooiety might 
'cry well have excavations made at the various 
feints indicative of Homan occupation. A 
thorough aearch would not improbably yield 
great results. Among those who have already 
■ lome< f the society are the Earls of Derby aud 
f-athom, Col. h'ishwick, Dr. Angus Smith, Prof. 
%d Dawkins, Mr. H. H. Howorth, aud Mr. 

. • *“• A. Axon. The hon. secretary is Mr. 
Uorgo c, Yates, Swinton, Manchester. 

Mu. G. Goudov Hake, who conducted the 
excavations in Cyprus lor the South Kensiugton 
Museum, is announced to deliver a lecture on 
due Antiquities of Cyprus ” in the theatre of 
the museum to-day, Stturday, March 31, at 
0 p.m. 

. *' IE address recently delivered in Manchester 
? Mr. Tv Uiiam Morris will appear iu full iu 
he lorthcoming number of the Manchester 
The subject was “Art, Wealth, 
»ad Ihcbee.” 


The jury of painters for the coming Salon was 
elected at Paris last week. The Inst contains 
forty names, in the order of votes reoeived. The 
first four are MM. Bouguereau, Harpignies, 
Henner, and J.-P. Laurent. Other names well 
known iu this country are MM. Puvis de 
Chavannes, Bonnat, Baudry, Detaille, Cabanel, 
and de Neuville. 

A decree has been issued at Tunis for the 
strict preservation of all monuments of historical 
and antiquarian interest. Their destruction, 
even by private owners, is prohibited; no ex¬ 
cavations may be begun without the authority 
of the Government; and a public museum— 
Mueee beylical—is at once to be formed. 

The interesting wall-paintings, in mixed 
Byzantine and Homan style, dating from the 
twelfth century, which a short time ago were 
discovered in die churoh at Nylasker, on the 
Danish island of Bornholm, have been ex¬ 
amined, at the suggestion of Prof. Worsaae, the 
Director of the Old-Norse Museum at Copen¬ 
hagen, by Prof. L. Kornerup. In the report 
just made by the latter to the Hoyal Society for 
Norse Antiquities, it is stated that those pic¬ 
tures, which represent the Creation, Paradise, 
and the Fall, show a great deal of expression 
and grandeur in the faces, as well as a 
striking rendering of the gradation between 
light aud shade, though the delineation of the 
nude figure is weak, aud the anatomical propor¬ 
tion defective. Prof. Kornerup thinks that many 
of the wall-paintings recently found in Den¬ 
mark were made by Germau artists, the similar¬ 
ity to those at Hildesheim, Brunswick, Goslar, 
Kbln, aud some other German towns being 
very notable. The report adds that the church 
in question is one of the four circular churches 
which, at the time of the frequent irruption of 
Wendish pirates from Pomerania into Born¬ 
holm, served both as a place of worship and as 
a stronghold. For this reason the lower parts 
were built in casemate shape, supported by a 
strong pillar. On the pillar at Nylasker the 
paintings were discovered under the white¬ 
wash. 


THE STAGE. 

TnE only change of programme that presents 
itself during this Easter week—a week once so 
famous for the modification of the play-bill— 
is that at the Court Theatre; and next Saturday 
we shall be able to speak of Mr. Pinero’s comedy. 
Meanwhile, at the other theatres, pieces whose 
runs are successful are not sought to be removed 
from the boards. “ The Rivals,” enjoying what 
is admittedly its greatest triumph since it was 
played in Sheridan's own day, is repeated 
nightly at the Vaudeville; “Impulse” still 
attracts to the St. James's ; while what is, it 
may be, even a yet more successful piece, “ The 
Sliver King,” at the Priucess’s, justifies the 
pride which Mr. Wilson Barrett plainly takes 
in it. Mr. Barrett’s claims, in a brief speeoh 
which he made the other night—to have done 
something to encourage not only first-rate 
acting, but an order of piece in whioh melo¬ 
drama might be recognised as literary—are in 
truth well founded, the play by Messrs. Jones 
and Herman beiug, if it is the latest, by no 
means the only example of the preference shown 
by Mr. Barrett to native production of a legiti¬ 
mate kind. The pieces at the Princess’s have 
conclusively shown that an intelligent appeal 
to the broader sympathies is certain to succeed 
with a large public iu Loudou ; aud the pessim¬ 
ist who deplores the condition of our stage 
might gather heart of grace by a visit to the 
Princeess. 

We have received Mr. Dutton Cook’s Nights 
at the Play (Uhatto ami Wmdus)—two goodly 
volumes, pleasant to road to-day, and hereafter 
valuable to refer to. They contain the greater 
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part, or at all events the more important 
part, of Mr. Cook’s contributions of dramatio 
criticism of late to the World and of old to the 
Pall Mali Gazette. Headers who relish an in¬ 
dependent judgment expressed in neat English 
have long been wont to resort to Mr. Cook as 
one among the best caterers for their entertain¬ 
ment and instruction. We are glad to have the 
criticisms in volume form, but we shall allow 
ourselves to fiud some fault with them. In the 
first place, Mr. Cook has included rather too 
many notices of plays which are not literary— 
which, indeed, never affected to depend upon 
literary merit for their transient snooess, and 
whioh are now forgotten. In the second place, 
it would have been very agreeable, and greatly 
to the purpose, if Mr. Cook had said a little 
more about the acting. The play stays— 
especially if it is a good one—but the aoting 
vanishes. We want to have a record of it. 
Now, Mr. Cook but rarely bestows his analysis 
upon the effort of the comedian—continually on 
the labour of the writer. We could wish it 
were otherwise. These two faults we are con¬ 
strained to find; but, after them, there can be 
nothing but praise. No one knows the stage 
better than Mr. Dutton Cook ; few -know its 
history half as well ; and even iu a day which 
is by no means lacking in dramatio critios of 
penetration aud impartiality, Mr. Cook has 
no brother-writer who expresses himself with 
greater point or forms a sounder judgment. 


MUSIC. 

“ ESMERALDA ” AT DRURY LANE. 

Mr. Carl Rosa’s new venture at Drury Lane 
deserves the support and sympathy of the musical 
public. Waguer’s operas, at the present momeut, 
would naturally have ensured crowded houses 
and a full treasury; but the manager has 
generously sacrificed his own interests in favour 
of those of English musioal art, and determined 
this season entirely to set aside Wagner’s 
music, so that, on the one hand, all possible 
time and care might be bestowed upon the pro¬ 
duction of the two operas, “Esmeralda” and 
“ Colomba,” by Mr. A. Goring Thomas and 
Mr. A. C. Mackenzie respectively; and, on the 
other, that these new works might not be over¬ 
shadowed by counter-attractions of greater im¬ 
portance. “ Esmeralda," an opera in four acts, 
specially composed for the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company, was played for the first time last 
Monday, the opening night of a short season of 
four weeks. The libretto has been arranged by 
Mr. A. Handegger, and the verses written (and 
partly adapted from the French) by Mr. T. 
Marzials. Nearly fifty years ago a libretto 
entitled “Esmeralda" was prepared by Viotor 
Hugo, based ou his celebrated novel Notre 
Dame de Paris, for a oertain Mdlle. L. Bertin, 
whose opera was produced in Paris (with very 
moderate success) on November 18,1836. In the 
English the plan of tbis firat arrangement has 
been pretty closely followed. Victor Hugo's piece, 
originally in five acts, but afterwards reduced 
to tour, though not calculated to satisfy the 
higher aims and aspirations of our day, 
is iu some respects, both literary aud dra¬ 
matic, superior to the present version. To 
name but one point: the novel has a tragic 
ending, and so has the Freuch play, tor 
although the heroine escapes a violent death, 
her lover, Phcobus, falls dead at her feet, and 
the music ends with the short ejaculation from 
the chorus, “ O fatalitu ! ” but iu the English 
version the two lovers are re-united, aud all 
ends merrily as a marriage-bell. Mr. Thomas’s 
choral ode “The Sun Worshippers,” heard for 
the first time at the Norwich Festival iu 1SS1, 
showod decided signs of talent; and now the 
young composer comes before the world with a 
work whicu is a step iu advance, and may be 
regarded as a prelude to still higher things. 
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Mr. Thomas is indeed still guided by models, 
and has not as yet carved out a path for himself. 
He clings with marked preference to French 
music, and at the same time makes us feel that 
he has studied with some care, and no little 
profit, the art theories of the great German re¬ 
former. It is far better to proceed cautiously; 
many musicians, thinking themselves wiser 
than their teachers, have aimed at originality, 
and missed the mark. Mr. Thomas expresses 
his thoughts in a fluent manner, and though at 
times there is considerable condescension to 
popular taste, still there is nothing trivial or 
vulgar. In his treatment of the orchestra he 
displays considerable taste and ability. 

In the first act, after a short instrumental 
introduction, we have a lively Beggars’ chorus, 
with a solo.from their king, Olopin (Mr. G. H. 
Snazelle). Esmeralda (Miss Georgina Burns) 
saves the poor poet, Griugoire, from death by 
consenting to wed him. The act concludes with 
the attempt of the priest Frollo (Mr. Ludwig) 
aided by the mischievous hunchback, Quasimodo 
(Mr. Leslie Crotty), to seize and carry off the 
Gipsy maiden ; she is rescued by the officer, 
Phoebus (Mr. Barton McGuckin), who at once 
falls in love with her. The heroine’s solo, 
“ 0 fickle light-hearted swallow,” is very grace¬ 
ful ; and there is some pleasing, though perhaps 
not altogether appropriate, music while the 
Watchmen go their rounds. In the second act 
we have Phuubus’ visit to his betrothed, Fleur- 
de-Lys (Miss Clara Perry), and the arrival of 
Esmeralda, who, on being invited to dance, is 
discovered wearing the shawl given to her by 
her deliverer. Some of the music is effective, 
especially the quintett in the finale. Phoebus’ 
song, “ 0 vision entrancing,” was charmingly 
sung by Mr. Barton McGuckin, and vooiter- 
ously encored. In the third act a secret inter¬ 
view takes place between Esmeralda and 
Pha'bus, at the end of which the latter is struck 
down by Frollo, who escapes through the case¬ 
ment. He re-appears, however, among the crowd, 
and accuses Esmeralda of having committed 
the murder. In the last act she is being led 
away to execution. Phoebus, quickly recovered 
from his wounds, appears on the scene, and, as 
we have already said, everything ends well. 
Quasimodo’s solo at the opening is interesting, 
and so is the chorus in the church. The last 
chorus forms, however, a rather weak termina¬ 
tion to the work. 

The piece was effectively put upon the stage, 
and the performance, generally speaking, was 
very good. Mr. A. Kendegger was the con¬ 
ductor. The principal characters were well 
filled by the singers already named; Miss 
Georgina Burns and Mr. Barton McGuckin 
particularly distinguished themselves, and, 
indeed, contributed muon to the success of the 
piece. At the close of the evening the com¬ 
poser was twice called for. Mr. Bandegger and 
Mr. Augustus Harris were also called lor, and 
were vigorously applauded. The theatre was 
filled in every part. J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTE. 

Tits following works have been determined 
upon for performance at the Leeds Musical Fes¬ 
tival in October next:—Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah,” 
Beethoven’s Mass in D, Bach’s sacred cantata 
O Shepherd of Israel,” Mendelssohn’s “ Lob- 
gesang,” Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater,” selections 
lrom Handel’s oratorios, Beethoven’s symphony 
in I) (No. 2), “ The Crusaders” (a secular can¬ 
tata), by Mr. Niels Gade; and the following new 
compositions—oratorio, “King David,” by Mr. 
G. A. Macfarren ; secular cantata, “ Sarda- 
napalus,” by Mr. Frederic Clay: symphony- 
oratorio, “The World’s End,” by Ilerr Joachim 
Raff; Ninety-seventh Psalm, by Mr. Joseph 
Barnby; and an orchestral suite by Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, i834-72. In 
2vols. With Portraits. (Chatto & Windus.) 
The correspondence between Carlyle and 
Emerson contained in these volumes is cer- 
tain to take a permanent place among 
the records of literary friendship. The 
writers were two of the most notable men of 
letters and spiritual forces of their time, differ¬ 
ing from each other entirely in their views of 
most of the great problems of life as well as 
in their modes of thought, but yet retaining a 
mutual regard which is never absent through¬ 
out the whole correspondence. This gives to 
their utterances a peculiar and unique interest, 
both literary and biographical. 

The reader may be reminded that Emerson, 
during his first visit to England, fifty years ago 
(August 1833), sought out Carlyle, and visited 
him at Craigenputtock, a solitary farm-house 
among the hills and moors of the parish of 
Dunscore, in Dumfriesshire, where the earnest, 
moody thinker was living with his bright 
snd accomplished wife in perfect solitude, with 
no person to speak to beyond the members 
of their little household—except an occasional 
»ord with the minister of Dunscore—and 
*ith no post-office nearer than seven miles. 
Emerson was desirous of acknowledging in 
person his indebtedness to Carlyle lor the 
spiritual benefit he had found from some of 
his articles in the Edinburgh and Foreign 
Quarterly Reviews —notably the one entitled 
“ Characteristics,” and the concluding passage 
of another on Gterman literature. “ Am I,” 
said he, at the time, to the present writer, 

“who have hung over his writings in my 
chamber at home, not to see this man, my 
benefactor, in the flesh, and thank him, and 
interchange some thoughts with him, while I 
w ' M were, passing his very door ? ” 

There was considerable difficulty in ascertain- 
‘°f> *here Carlyle then lived, but at last 
the needful information was obtained. On 
Emerson’s arrival, Carlyle insisted on dis- 
miesing the rusty gig which his visitor had 
hired at Dumfries to carry him across the 
moors to Craigenputtock, a distance of fifteen 
w sixteen miles. It was therefore sent 
back, instead of waiting for a few hours—as 
“ad originally been arranged—to return the 
next day in time to meet the evening coach 
rom Dumfries to the south. So Emerson 
remained twenty-four hours at the farm-house 
"ith Carlyle and his wife. “ I found him 
h? ° -^ 6 nao8 b simple and frank of men; he 
a ks finely, ge e m8 t 0 j ove the broad Scotch, 
aid I loved him very much at once.” This 
memorable meeting has been described by 
mer «m himself in his English Traits (pub¬ 


lished twenty-three years afterwards), and. is 
reprinted at the beginning of the first volume 
of this Correspondence. There is given along¬ 
side of it an account of the same interview, 
penned by Emerson a few days after—just 
before sailing for America—in a letter ad¬ 
dressed to the writer of this notice, who had 
the good fortune of becoming acquainted with 
him in Edinburgh some weeks in advance of 
the visit, and to whom he had promised a 
record of it (as well as of one to Wordsworth 
the day after). This letter, written on the 
spur of the moment in a Liverpool hotel, and, 
of course, without any thought of future pub¬ 
lication, gives some details not to be found in 
the more deliberate and carefully written ac¬ 
count of the same visit which he published in 
his work on England in 1856. Two brief 
passages which do not appear in English 
Traits will be read with interest. 

“ My own feeling was that I had met with men 
of far less power, who had got greater insight 
into religious truth. ... I am afraid he feels 
his entire solitude tedious [it was the seventh 
and last year of the residence at Craigen¬ 
puttock]. I could not help congratulating him 
upon his treasure in his wife; and I hope he 
will not leave the moors ; ’tis so muoh better 
for a man of letters to nurse himself in seclusion 
than to be filed down to the common level by 
the compliances and imitations of city society.” 

From this visit sprang a warm and loyal 
friendship, which was never interrupted or 
diminished during forty years, and was only 
terminated by death. Carhle and his wife 
often spoke of it, and looked back with delight 
to the “supernal vision,” as they sometimes 
called it. 

“ To Balph Waldo Emerson be thanks always, 
and a sure place in the sanctuary of the mind. 
Long shall we remember that autumn Sunday 
that landed him (out of Infinite Space) on the 
Craigenputtock wilderness, not to leave us as he 
found us.” 

Mrs. Carlyle’s words are:— 

‘‘If there were nothing else to remember you 
by, I should never forget the Visitor, who 
years ago in the Desert descended on us, out of 
the clouds, as it were, and made one day there 
look like enchantment for us, and left me weep¬ 
ing that it was only one dav. When I think of 
America, it is of you. When I wish to see 
America, it is still you, and those that are 
yours. I read all that you write with an in¬ 
terest whioh I feel in no other writing but my 
Husband’s. God bless you, und Weih und Kind. 
Surely I shall some day see you all.” 

By those who know anything of the lives 
and writings of these two men, this Corre¬ 
spondence will be read with eager and 
absorbing interest. With opinions wide as 
the poles asunder on most of the great 
questions that stir the hearts and exereise the 
intellects of master-minds; separated from 
each other, as it were, by an eternal “ cliff of 
difference ; ” there nevertheless subsisted be¬ 
tween them a deep-seated, firm, and most 
tender affection, which never knew “ shadow 
of turning.” 

“ Though I see well enough,” writes Carlyle 
in 1850, 

“ what a great deep cleft divides us in our ways 
of practically looking at this world, I see also 
(as probably you do yourself) where the rock- 
strata, miles deep, unite again, and the two poor 
souls are as one. Poor devils ! Nay, if there 
were no point of agreement at all, and I were 


more intolerant ‘ of ways of thinking ’ than I 
even am, yet has not the man Emerson, from 
old years, been a Human Friend to me P Can I 
ever forget, or think otherwise than lovingly, of 
the man Emerson ? No more of this. Write 
to me in your first good hour; and say that 
there is still a brother-soul left to me alive in 
this world, and a kind thought surviving far 
over the sea ! ” 

A few more of Carlyle's expressions of 
affection may here be given from letters of 
various dates. Nowhere in all literature can 
one find words more tender or more vivid. 


“I may well say you are a blessing to me on 
this earth ; no letter comes from you with other 
than good tidings—or can come while you live 
there to love me. . . . Spite of your many 
sins, you are among the most human of all the 
beings I now know in the world, who are a very 
select set, and are growing ever more so, I can 
inform you. . . . My manifold sins against you, 
involuntary all of them, I may well say, are 
often enough present to my sad thoughts; and 
a kind of remorse is mixed with the other 
sorrow—as if I could have helped growing to 
be, by aid of time and destiny, the grim 
Iahmaelite I am, and so shocking your serenity 
by my ferocities 1 I admit you were like an 
angel to me, and absorbed in the beautifulest 
manner all thunderclouds into the depths of 
your immeasurable ether ; and it is indubitable 
I love you very well, and have long done and 
mean to do. And on the whole you will have 
to rally yourself into some kind of correspond¬ 
ence with me again ; I believe you will find 
that also to be a commanded duty by-and-by 1 
To me, at any rate, I may sav, it is a great 
want, and adds perceptibly to the sternness of 
these years ; deep as is my disseut from your 
Gymnosophist view of heaven and earth, I find 
an agreement that swallows up all conceivable 
dissents; in the whole world I hardly get, to 
my spoken human word, any other word of 
response which is authentically human. . . . 
But the earth withal is verdant, sun-be- 
shone ; and the Son of Adam has his place on 
it, and his tasks and recompenses in it, to the 
close ;—as one remembers by-and-by, too. On 
the whole, I am infinitely solitary; but not 
more heavy-laden than I have all along been, 
perhaps rather less so ; I could fancy even old 
age to be beautiful, and to have a real divine¬ 
ness: for the rest, I say always, I cannot part 
with you, however it go ; and so, in brief, you 
must get into the way of holding yourself, as 
formerly, to a kind of dialogue with me ; and 
speak, on paper since not otherwise, the ofteneat 
you can. Let that be a p >int settled. . . . 
The Bight of your handwriting was a real 
blessing to me after so long an abstinenoe. 
You shall not know all the sad reflections I 
have made upon your return within the last 
year. I never doubted your fidelity of heart; 
your genial, deep, and friendly recognition of 
my bits of merits, and my bits of sufferings, 
difficulties, and obstructions ; your forgiveness 
of my faults ; or, in fact, that you even would 
forget me, or cease to think kindly of me: but 
it seemed as if praotioally Old Age had come 
upon the scene here too; and as if, upon the 
whole, one must make up one’s mind to know 
that all this likewise had fallen silent, and 
could he prooured henoeforth only on those new 
terms. Alas! there goes muoh over, year after 
year, into the regions of the Immortals; in¬ 
expressibly beautiful, but also inexpressibly 
sad. I have not many voices to commune with 
in the world. In fact, I have properly no voice at 
all; and yours, I have often said, was the unique 
among my fellow-creatures, from which came fall 
response and discourse of reason. The solitude 
one lives in, if one has any spiritual thought 
at all, is very great in these epochs 1 . .. Thanks, 
thanks; you know not in the least, I perceive, 
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nor can be made to understand at all, how in¬ 
dispensable your letters are to me. How you 
are, and have for a long time been, the one of all 
the sons of Adam who, I felt, completely under¬ 
stood what I was saying, and answered with a 
truly human voice—inexpressibly consolatory 
to a poor man in his lonesome pilgrimage 
towards the evening of the day! So many voices 
are not human ; but more or less bovine, 
porcine, canine ; and one’s soul dies away in 
sorrow in the sound of them, and is reduced to 
a dialogue with the ‘ Silences,’ which is of a very 
abstruse nature! Well, whether you write to 
me or not, I reserve to myself the privilege of 
writing to you, so long as we both continue in 
this world. As the beneficent Presences vanish 
from me one after the other, those that remain 
are the more precious, and I will not part with 
them, not with the chief of them beyond all. 
. . . In my lonely thoughts you are never 
long absent. Valett all of you at Concord. . . . 
My friend Emerson, alone out of all voices 
out of America, has sphere-music in him for 
me—alone of them all hitherto; and is a pro¬ 
phecy and sure day-spring in the East; im¬ 
measurably cheoring to me. ... I do not know 
another man in all the world to whom I can 
tpcak with clear hope of getting adequate 
response from him. . . . Hold open still the 
hospitable door for me. Truly Concord, which 
I have sought out on the map, seems worthy of 
its name; no dissonance comes to me from that 
side; but grief itself has acquired a harmony; 
injoy or grief a voice says to me, Behold ! there 
is one that loves thee; in thy loneliness, in thy 
darkness, see how a hospitable candle shines 
from far over the seas, how a friendly heart 
watches. It is very good and precious for me. 

. . . Ah me ! I feel as if in the wide world there 
were still but this one voice that responded 
intelligently to my own; as if the rest were all 
hearsays, melodious or unmelodious echoes; as 
if this alone were true and alive. My blessing 
on you, good Ralph Waldo.” 

In 1880, eight years after the date of the 
last letter that passed between them, Mr. 
M. D. Conway, a valued common friend, 
called on Carlyle just before starting for a 
visit to America. The old man was feeble 
and depressed; it was within nine months of 
his end. The ancient love was still alive in his 
heart. He whispered to Mr. Conway: “ Give 
my love to Emerson; I still think of his visit 
to us at Craigenputtock as the most beautiful 
thiBg in our experience there.” The message 
was faithfully delivered, but, alas! the 
memory of Emerson was nearly gone; but 
the one name that required no suggestion was 
that of Carlyle. “ Out of the far past,” says 
Mr. Conway, “ this arose clearly enough, and 
when he had received the message I brought, 
his face beamed with the old intelligence.” 
With this touching record of a beautiful 
friendship these quotations must fitly end. 

For living reality and face-to-face truthful 
outspokenness, these letters stand quite by 
themselves. An extensively read friend asserts 
that he has met with nothing to match them 
in any European literature. In Carlyle’s 
share of them there are passages of tender¬ 
ness, of pathos, of unstinted regard, of a sense 
of loneliness and depression, of grim struggles, 
of dumb submission to the inevitable, of vivid 
delineations of character thrown off in a few 
words, of landscapes in a single line—revealed 
as by a flash of light—which are not to 
be surpassed by anything this master of 
dramatio imagination has left to posterity 
in any of his deliberately written volumes. 
This power of unerring and appropriate 


epithet is something unmatched in litera¬ 
ture. 

Emerson’s letters are redolent of his serene 
nature, his sweet equanimity, his inexhaustible 
tolerance, hi» ever-present consideration for 
mistake and c Tcumstance, his large meanings 
in simple words. There was a high, refined, 
and delicate courtesy ever superadded to the 
affection he bore Carlyle, eminently character¬ 
istic of the man. He is always cheerful and 
hopeful. Carlyle says— 

“ What a hope is in that ever-young heart, 
cheerful, healthful as the morning! As for 
me, you have no conception what a crabbed, 
sulky piece of sorrow and dyspepsia I am 
grown—and growing, if I do not draw bridle.” 

To which Emerson responds— 

“As I tell you, I am very easy in my mind, 
and never dream of suicide. My whole phi¬ 
losophy—which is very real—teaches acqui¬ 
escence and optimism. Only when I see how 
much work is to be done, what room for a poet 
—for any spiritualist—in this great, intelligent, 
sensual, aud avaricious America, I lament my 
fumbling fingers and stammering tongue." 

So peculiarly vivid are some of the passages 
in these letters that one might almost fancy 
he heard the tremble of the voice—might 
almost imagine he saw the true friend's hand 
pressing that of his comrade in silence. It is 
interesting to observe how each addresses the 
other with an instinctive feeling that no word 
will be lost—that every thought expressed 
will go straight from heart to heart. Every 
word has a value and a fitness. Every line is 
loaded with meaning, be the topic high or 
familiar. Nowhere is there any vague or 
shadowy or perfunctory remark. Every sen¬ 
tence is like a window through which one 
looks direct into the writer’s soul. It is 
almost superfluous to say that an unfailing 
sincerity and afrankness of speech pervade 
the entire correspondence. What adds, too, 
to the delight of this outspokenness is the 
absence of the merely literary or philosophic 
tone. Whenever anything approaching that 
tone makes its appearance, it takes its 
place quite naturally, and is d propos of 
something introduced; but it is never long or 
often present. There are no set arguments 
or formal statements of opinion. Nothing is 
discussed. For this one is thankful. Indeed, 
the element of discussion was impossible 
in such letters as these. Almost every- 
tning written about has an immediate 
human or domestic interest—simple details 
of family life, of family or neighbourly sur¬ 
roundings, of visits of friends, of ordinary 
occupations, pursuits, plans, projects, family 
bereavements, the things and doings of the day 
and hour, records of feeling uppermost at 
the time of writing, even to the details of the 
best method of cooking Indian corn flour, 
and “ whether, when you come to Concord, 
you would like your fire to be made of 
anthracite coal or wooden logs.” Emerson, 
in one of his letters, gives an account of his 
income and resources, and of his household 
establishment; “ a week ago I set out on 
the west side of my house forty young pine 
trees to protect me or my son from the wind 
of January.” 

Much is written on both sides about the 
long-expected, fondly cherished, long-pro¬ 
mised, but never accomplished visit of Carlyle 


and his wife to Concord. Year after year 
the invitation was renewed, until it was finally 
abandoned. Emerson writes: 

“ I fear Nature baa not inlaid fat earth enoinli 
into your texture to keep the ethereal bids 
from whetting it through. I write to implore 
you to be careful of your health. You are the 
property of all whom you rejoice in heart and 
soul, and you must not deal with your body 
as your own. O my friend, if you would com 
here and let me nuree you and pasture you in 
my nook of thie long continent, I will thank 
God and you therefor morning and evening, 
and doubt not to give you, in a quarter of a year, 
sound eyes, round cheeks, and joyful spirits. ... 
Come and make a home with me, and let ns 
make a truth that is better than dreams. 
From this country tent of mine you shall sally 
forth as God shall invite you, and‘lecture in 
the great cities.’ Wife, mother, and sister 
shall nurse thy wife meanwhile, and yon 
shall bring your laurels home so fast that sb-> 
shall not sigh for the old England. Eyes here 
do sparkle at the very thought. My little 
Musketaquid River will leap out of its banks. 
In very sooth and love, my friend, I shall look 
for you in August. ... I oan show you three 
or four great natures that content the heut 
and provoke the mind; and for yourself, you 
shall be as cynical, as headstrong, and capricious 
as you can be.” 

Carlyle replies :— 

“I have not forgotten Concord or the West; 
no, it lies always beautiful in the blue of the 
horizon, afar off, and yet attainable; it is a 
great possession to me, should it even never be 
attained.” 

For no one outside the pale of hie “ ain kith 
and kin ” did Carlyle ever entertain so deep 
an affection as for Emerson. John Sterling 
he loved well, but it was the love of a stror.g 
man for a bright and fragile being. It 
full of compassion and pity—witness his Life 
of him, with all its wealth of tenderness. 
His love for Emerson was of quite another 
stamp, and partook of something not preseat 
in the other attachment. It was immeasur¬ 
ably heightened by his consciousness ef 
Emerson’s spiritual insight, his intellectual 
loftiness, his unconquerable independence of 
thought, his inward resources aud steadfast¬ 
ness, his noble simplicity of life and manners, 
his unassailable equipoise of mind— tne 
latter contrasting so unspeakably, as Carlyle 
must have felt, with his own stormy, moody 
volcanic nature. Perhaps this may help w 
explain his admiration of Goethe. 

Emerson’s admiration for Carlyle’s sincerity, 
and force, and moral purpose—(“ I bid them 
mark his unsleeping moral sentiment; every 
other moralist occasionally nods, becomes com¬ 
plaisant and traditional, but this man i> 
without interval on the side of equity and 
humanity”!)—Was balanced by a calm hn 
difference to his outbursts and “ ferocities. 
This disregard or impassiveness or tolerauce 
whatever it may be called—took sometimes 
the form of playful banter, as thus:— 

“ I know well all your perversities and gin 
them a wide berth. I heap them all as style, 
and read them as I read Rabelais's gigs llUl 
humours, which astonish in order to i° r “ 
attention, and by-and-by are seen to bfl the 
rhetoric of a highly virtuous gentleman who 
mean.” 

This indifference to his tempestuous m/wd- 
had a strange fascination for Carlyle. Tl' e * 
passed by Emerson as “the idle wind. 
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Carljle was like a lover, tormented by the 
,earning lofty indifference of the proud beauty 
whnm he worships—she, the while, “ fancy- 
free,” self-sufficing, and as yet untramelled— 
saucily making him feel how independent she 
is of his praise, his remonstrances, his 
entreaties— yet secretly delighted to feel that 
,he is adored by so proper and noble a man. 
Emerson, with all his love for,and appreciation 
of, Carlyle, could more easily have dispensed 
irith his love and friendship than Carlyle could 
have dispensed with the affection and sym¬ 
pathy of Emerson, for which [he always so 
much yearned. 

It is beautiful to see the faithfulness of each 
to his own convictions, the tenderness towards 
each other's limitations and inextinguishable 
differences of opinion. Their brotherly yearn¬ 
ing towards each other was touched with a 
sorrowful consciousness that, in so far as the 
greatest moral questions were concerned, it 
was not given to them “ to dwell together in 
unity.” I do not suppose that Carlyle ever 
came across some lines of Samuel Daniel, an 
almost forgotten poet and prose writer of the 
Elizabethan age, but, if he ever did, he could 
not have failed to recognise their singular 
felicity of application to the character and 
genius of his friend 

“One who of such a height hath built his mind, 
And reared the dwelling of his thoughts so strong, 
As neither fear nor hope can shape the frame 
Of liis resolved powers, .... 

.nor pierce to wrong 

His settled peace, nor to disturb tlio same ; 

Which makes, that whatsoever here befalls, 

He in the region of himself remains.” 

The limitations of space prevent me from 
touching on some very interesting topics 
furnished by this Correspondence. One or 
two of these only can be glanced at. Emerson, 
with much friendly zeal, organised and super¬ 
intended the reprint in the United States of 
Carlyle’s early volumes, long before they were 
appreciated by the English public. Sartor 
Itcmrlius was in this way reprinted from the 
magazine in which it first appeared, two years 
bdore it took the volume form in England, 
and was introduced to the American public in 
a few prefatory sentences of commendation by 
Emerson himself. "When little was coming 
in to the household treasury at Chelsea from 
theLnudon publishers,Emerson was, year after 
p ar, sending Carlyle remittances out of the 
profits accruing from the American editions, 
wiiich at that time of straits and enforced 
thrift were unspeakably welcome to the 
fugal scholar and his wife. The Bhrewd 
dealings of the slim New England Idealist 
v.uli the greedy Yankee publishers; his plans 
to defeat the “ piratical ” reprinters; the care- 
lui) y pondered account sales, which often 
'•rely puzzled Emerson; the arrival of the 
remittances in England, and the other details 
11 this friendly business, which during a few 
‘" ars brought in seven or eight hundred 
'ounds to help to keep the Chelsea pot 
wiling, will be read with as much interest 
« matters of deeper importance. Carlyle 

It will be a very brave day when cash actually 
tvche8 me, no matter what the number of the 
oiQs, whether seven or seven hundred, out of 
uukoe-land; and, strange enough, what is 


not unlikely, if it he the first cash I realise for 
that piece of work [The French Revolution'], 
Angle-land continuing still insolvent to me. . . . 
You are a good man to become an accountant 
for my sake. But now will you forgive me 
if I never do verify this same account, or look 
at it more in this world, exoept as a memento of 
affection, its arithmetical cyphers, so many 
hierograms, really saored to me 1 A reflection 
I cannot but make is that at bottom this money 
was all yours ; not a penny of it belonged to 
me by any law except that of helpful Friendship. 
I feel as if I could not examine it without a 
kind of crime. For the rest you may rejoice to 
think that, thanks to you and the Books, and to 
Heaven over all, I am for the present no longer 
poor; but have a reasonable prospeot of existing, 
which, as I calculate, is literally the most that 
money can do for a man. . . . Let me feel joy¬ 
fully, with thanks to Heaven and America, that 
I do receive such a sum in the shape of wages, 
by decidedly the noblest method in which wages 
could come to a man. Without friendship, 
without Balph Waldo Emerson, there would 
have been no sixpence of that money. Thanks 
and again thanks. This earth is not an un¬ 
mingled ball of mud after all. Sunbeams visit 
it; mud and sunbeams are the stuff it has from 
old consisted of.” 

Two letters of Carlyle's one would have 
wished to give. When Emerson’s bright and 
promising boy was snatched away from those 
who loved him, after an illness of only three 
days, Carlyle wrote to the sorrowing parents 
a few words of infinite tenderness and sym¬ 
pathy. The other relates to his own bereave¬ 
ment. After Mrs. Carlyle’s death, there 
came from her husband a letter to Emerson, 
written at Mentone, from the very depths of 
his gloom and misery, which is even more 
pathetic than anything to be found in the 
prolonged wail in the Reminiscences. These 
letters ought not to escape the reader. 

It may be added that the criticisms of 
the two correspondents on each other’s books 
are noticeable for their candour, searching¬ 
ness, and thorough appreciation. 

In one of Emerson’s letters written to 
Carlyle during the American Civil War, he 
appeals to his friend to give the North his 
sympathy. “ Ah ! how gladly I would enlist 
you with your thunderbolt on our part,” &c. 
This letter is a remarkable one, and well 
worth noting. 

In an entry in Emerson’s diary while he 
was in England in 1848 occurs a passage 
which, for many reasons, it were well not to 
pass by : “ He and his wife live on beautiful 
terms. Their ways are very engaging, and in 
her book-case all his books are inscribed to 
her, as they came from year to year, each 
with some significant lines.” 

There are in these volumes some brief but 
wonderfully vivid descriptions by Carlyle of 
celebrated men and women of the day—but 
they can only be indicated. They include 
the following names:—Landor, Thackeray, 
Daniel Webster, Margaret Fuller, Alcott, 
Bulwer, Tennyson, Gladstone, Charles Sum¬ 
ner, Johu Sterling, Gilliilan, Macready, 
Monckton Milues (Lord Houghton), liuskin, 
and others. 

In conclusion, it is a pleasure to record 
that these volumes have been edited with 
loving care, sound judgment, and unfailing 
good taste by Mr. Charles Eliot Norton, of 
Cambridge, U.8.A. 

Alexandeb Ibelahd. 


Decisive Battles of India. By Col. Malleson. 

(W. H. Allen.) 

The object of this book is stated in the 
Preface. It “ contains the story of the con¬ 
quest,” in a series of chapters descriptive of 
fights in themselves not particularly remark¬ 
able for the numbers engaged—least of all for 
the numbers of the victorious side—and not 
generally showing a heavy list of casualties. 
But, as the author well remarks, these things 
form an altogether erroneous criterion of the 
nature of a military engagement. The losses 
at Malplaquet were estimated at twenty 
thousand on each side; yet no one ever thinks 
of calling that a decisive battle, after which 
the French retired in good order and ulti¬ 
mately negotiated the Treaty of Utrecht. 
Col. Malleson properly defines a “ decisive 
battle ” to be a battle—though the casualties 
be ever so few—which decides the campaign 
and “the future permanent position of the 
combatants.” Viewed in this light, Indian 
actions which in modern Europe might 
scarcely rank with affairs of outposts possess 
for us exceeding interest. 

It falls within the author’s scope to begin 
with what, though the future masters of 
India were not directly concerned, was in a 
sense the most decisive battle of the whole 
series. This is the action fought in 1746 
between the French, then in temporary 
possession of Madras, and the Nawab of the 
Carnatic. This engagement, in which the 
French were involved more by accident than 
any deliberate design on their parts, ter¬ 
minated in the defeat of a considerable 
Mughal army by such a handful of Europeans 
that the prestige of the natives was ruined, 
and the competing traders from the West 
became the rival arbiters of empire. The 
next of Col. Malleson’s series was fought at 
Kdvari Pak, in 1752, between a small body 
of British troops and Sepoy levies on one 
side and a force under a French officer, whose 
name is unknown, on the other. On the 
French side there was no great superiority of 
foot, but a preponderance of artillery and a 
considerable body of horse. Clive won the 
day by sheer intelligence and daring. Then 
come better-known affairs, occurring chiefly 
in Bengal. By the battle of Baksar the 
power of the East India Company became 
paramount in that region. Next we have 
Porto Novo, where the menace of Haidar was 
finally dispelled in 1781 by Sir Eyre Coote, 
with twelve thousand against seventy thousand 
good troops. Then come Assai, where Wel¬ 
lington won his maiden laurels, and Laswari, 
where the trained forces of Sindhia received, 
with obstinate firmness, their final lesson 
from Lake. The next chapter is devoted to 
Firuzshahr and Sobraon, and the last to 
Chilianwala and Gujrat, of which pair the 
author j ustly remarks that the second, though 
to outward Beeming so much more of a victory 
than the first, was nevertheless but its 
crown and complement. The indecisive action 
was in effect the deciding cause of the decisive 
action, both by the confidence it gave to the 
Sikhs and by the caution it taught the British 
leader. 

It is amazing to observe with what slender 
apparatus the earlier victories were obtained. 
The civil rulers of the British possessions were 
often obscure persons, animated by the meanest 
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and most corrupt motives. The forces at 
their disposal consisted of handfuls of loose 
characters—convicts, deserters, and outcasts 
from home society. The officers were often 
men of questionable character and most 
deficient education. There was a tendency 
to mutiny in all grades. Sanitary treatment 
of troops was unknown; indeed, what are now 
considered sanitary principles were reversed. 
In the moist, relaxing heat of Southern India 
and Bengal habits were encouraged that 
would now be deemed dangerous at Aider- 
shot. The men were paraded in the morning 
after having had their heads soaped and 
floured, and their back-hair twisted into pig¬ 
tails ; their bodies were encased in scarlet 
broadcloth, their throats buckled into stiff 
black stocks, their heads surmounted with 
heavy shakoes. Thus accoutred, they fell in, 
with knapsacks and cartridge-boxes, cross¬ 
belts and waist-belts ; and, having been served 
with a quartern of new rum apiece, they 
were marched across streams and morasses 
to storm entrenchments manned by tenfold 
their number, and protected with heavy guns 
in position. Their officers had been up, per¬ 
haps, all night drinking and playing cards. 
Yet nothing seemed impossible in those days. 
Bodies of men would march in the height of 
summer or the depth of the monsoon, cover 
their three hundred miles in a fortnight, storm 
works that seemed impregnable, slaughter 
their thousands. The civil officers at the 
Presidency, profiting by the qualities of the 
troops and their leaders, made and unmade 
kings, pocketing fortunes; and, if they 
only lived a few years, returned to their 
own land to double the price of provisions 
and the rates of parliamentary corruption. 
And the result has been an empire which 
exceeds in value, commercial and other, all 
that was ever accumulated by ancient Rome 
or mediaeval Spam, while it has brought 
social, moral, and political regeneration 
within the reach of communities that repre¬ 
sent the ancient world. 

In dealing with this marvellous theme, 
Col. Malleson has skilfully introduced a per¬ 
sonal and dramatic interest which makes an 
old story new. He has availed himself of the 
best contemporary records, and has fused them 
into unity by the fire of his own loving energy. 
For the earlier portions he has used materials 
made familiar to him by his labours on the 
exploits of Dupleix and Clive. In treating of 
the Panjab campaigns he has drawn upon the 
labours of Cunningham, Durand, and Herbert 
Edwardes. Of the second Punjab campaign, 
in particular, he rejects the official narratives 
as “ unreliable and worthless.” But he has 
studied the letters of officers written at the 
time. And he has “ made considerable use of ” 
Commentaries by Major Lawrence-Archer, who 
served, in the campaign of 1848-49, with 
the 24th Foot, and whose book he describes 
as “a model of the style in which such a 
work should be written.” 

Of Col. Malleson’s own work it only re¬ 
mains to be added that it strikes one as the 
best thing that he has yet done. Searching, 
yet easy, his pen goes with unflagging power 
through the military wonders of a hundred 
years, connecting the accounts of the battles 
by a sufficient historic thread. The volume 
contains a special map and a copious Index. 


An insufficiency of plans is the chief defect. 
Plans of Lake’s battles could have been at 
least obtained from Thorn’s War in India, or 
L. F. Smith’s brochure published at Calcutta 
in 1804. H. G. Keene. 


The Science of Politics. Bv Sheldon Amos. 

“ International Scientific Series.” (Kegan 

Paul, Trenoh & Co.) 

It is difficult to criticise this book, for it is 
difficult to know whether the author intended 
it for a text-book of the science it professes to 
deal with, or as an attempt to establish the 
possibility of such a science, or merely as a 
discussion of practical problems of politics 
at the present day from a scientific stand¬ 
point. If the book is intended to be either 
of the two first, the intention is not carried 
out at all; if the latter, it is carried out with 
a certain degree of success. 

Nearly half the book is taken up with 
ohapters entitled “ The Nature and Limits of 
the Science of Politics,” “ Political Terms,” 
“Political Reasoning,” “The Elements of 
Political Life,” and so on ; and to that extent 
it seems to aim at being really a hand-book of 
political science. Yet it is impossible to 
gather from the lengthy dissertations in these 
chapters any very definite propositions. In 
the first chapter, for instance, which deals 
with the nature and limits of the science of 
politics, no conclusion is arrived at either as 
to the nature or the limits. There is a good 
deal of interesting discussion about the reasons 
why the science of politics has not been de¬ 
veloped more rapidly, and why it has not been 
regarded as a science at all; and there is a 
fair historical review of the principal writers 
of treatises on politics; but it is impossible 
to ascertain whether the author puts any limits 
to the science of politics or in what he sup¬ 
poses the science to consist. He does not 
even touch on the question what science is, 
or whether, if politics is a science, it is to 
be classed with such sciences as botany— 
the soienees of observation only, which con¬ 
tent themselves with classifying and record¬ 
ing facts observed, or with such sciences as 
astronomy or chemistry, which not only 
record facts, but proceed to draw inferences 
by way of prediction from them. It may be 
that in ultimate analysis there is no real dis¬ 
tinction between these two kinds of science, 
but it is desirable to know whether at the 
present time the science of politics claims to 
be merely an ordered body of knowledge of 
recorded and classified facts, or to be an 
ordered body of knowledge of general causes, 
so that, given one fact, the sequence of another 
can be predicted. To a certain extent the 
author seems to claim for political science a 
power of prediction, for he says, “ A science 
need not be built on universal, nor even upon 
general, propositions ; and partial, particular, 
or probable premisses may justify conclusions, 
drawn with logical correctness, which may be 
a firm basis of action.” The latter branch of 
this sentence undoubtedly contains a truth, 
and one which is acted upon daily by the 
statesman and legislator. But the former 
limb of it is certainly not in accordance with 
the ordinary meaning attached to the term 
“ science,” which, as distinguished from 
ordinary knowledge, undoubtedly implies an 


element of generality, if not of universality. 
As, however, Mr. Sheldon Amos follows John 
Stuart Mill in disclaiming the possibility of 
experiments in science, and does not claim lot 
Politics the possession of more than partial and 
particular premisses, it is evident that he d«* 
not put the place actually achieved by politics 
in the hierarchy of science very high. The 
chapter on “ Political Terms ” leads to the 
same conclusion. Mr. Amos refuses to 
attempt to define State, Law, Government, 
and the like; but he apparently undertakes 
to explain with complete clearness the facts 
and ideas which the terms denote.” But the 
“ explanation ” of “ right ” does not show 
with “ complete clearness ” what the author 
means by “ right,” but rather what has been 
by sundry persons and at divers seasons in¬ 
cluded under that term. 

In defining the area within which the 
science of politics exists,Mr. Amos has adopted ' 
a limitation which strangely (and incon- ‘ 
sistently with some of his own doctrines) : 
narrows the field of the science. He con- ) 
fines it to the organised and independent 1 
States of modern Europe and America, 11 
excluding not only such loose organisation! 
as those of the Zulus or Ashantees, but also ■ 
such stable, though “ stagnant,” societies as 
China and such protected, though progressive, ■ 
States as those of British Iudia. To confine 
the science of politics to this restricted fieid 
is like confining astronomy to the studyof the , 
“fixed stars,” and refusing to recognise planets, 
much less comets or satellites, as objects of t . 
the science. How it is possible to solve such 
questions as that of the proper form of 
marriage without studying States in which - 
the forms of marriage differ from our on, 
while he excludes any alternative way of 
arriving at a solution by denying the possi¬ 
bility of experiment, the author does not 
explain. His own practice, however, is con¬ 
trary to his doctrine, for in discoursing on the 
question he cites the experience of the ancient 
Jews and the modern Mahommedans. 

However, having thus narrowed hie field. 
Mr. Amos indulges in some extremely in¬ 
teresting discussions on political questions oi 
the day or of to-morrow. The rest of hie 
work is indeed the expression of the opinions 
of a “philosophic Radical ” on current politics. 
He concludes in favour of universal suffrage, 
against the special representation of classes 
and interests, and therefore against the 
House of Lords and second chambers in 
general, on the grounds that government exists 
for the people, and therefore should be by 
the people, and that, since the complete life of 
man can only be realised in the State, to deny 
participation in State affairs to anyone is to 
deny him power to complete his life. H* 
looks for the permanency of democratic con¬ 
stitutions, to the spread of political knowledge, 
shorter parliaments, the increase of local 
self-government and independence (which he 
regards as the true means of obtaining the 
representation of minorities), and to a con¬ 
siderable restriction of the power of the 
central executive government. On the question 
of the position of women he gives judgment 
in their favour on every point raised. He u 
in favour of some form of union between Great 
Britain and her colonies in a legislative or at 
least consultative assembly; but he res^i? 
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the different independent nations and States 
of Europe as ultimate elements which must 
itways remain separate and apart, though 
likely to be drawn into closer neighbourliness 
by the spread of like institutions. The land 
question can, in his view, only be solved in 
iarour of the rights of the many as against the 
alleged rights of the few, but he is entirely 
opposed to the assumption of the management 
of the land in any form by the State. He is 
inclined to regard every evil in the status quo 
as less evil than revolution. To the theory ot' 
revolution he devotes an interesting chapter, 
in which he lays down the doctrine that 
revolution to be justifiable “ must be the only 
conceivable remedy—a probably successful 
remedy—and a remedy for an evil so great 
as to be incompatible with moral and political 
existence deserving of the name.” Before 
the fact, it would be a little hard to justify 
auv revolution on this basis ; but in this Mr. 
Amos is at one with most thinkers who have 
turned their attention to the subject. He is 
inclined, however, to regard as exceptional, 
because rather sedition than revolution, such 
outbreaks as those in Ireland. 

The final chapter, on State morality, is some¬ 
what in the air. The triumphs of Christian 
morality, he thinks, 

“have, after centuries of ecclesiastical en¬ 
quiry, been finally vindicated. . . . The 

last triumphs of the same morality will 
manifest themselves in the building up for each 
temporal State of a finely and exactly adjusted 
polity, . . . the slow and struggling formation 
of winch will be then, and not till then, fully 
vindicated when, in the spiritual region, the 
kingdoms of this world are transformed into a 
new and larger oity-State, having everlasting 
foundations, and whose builder and maker is 
God.” 

This is mighty fine writing, but it needs a 
Hermes to interpret it. Perorations are so 
common in political art that we might have 
1 W spared one in a book on political 
science. It would be unfair, however, to 
judge the book from this tag. It is, on the 
whole, a sensible, moderate, and carefully 
: balanced discussion of the principal political 
problems of our time, and, if calculated to 
promote discussion, is none the worse as a 
contribution to the science of politics. 

Abthub F. Leach. 


Futry of Richard Cocks, Cape-Merchant in 
c the English Factory in Japan, 1615-22. 
Edited by Edward Maunde Thompson. In 
2 vol8. (Hakluyt Society.) 

The last volumes of the Hakluyt Society’s 
publications form a very interesting addition 
to our knowledge of Japan in the first quarter 
of the seventeenth century. The early 
notices of Japan to be found in Caron’s 
Account of Japan, in Hagemaar’s Voyage, or 
>n Kempfer’s History of Japan, contain 
observations on the internal condition of the 
country nothing like so genuine and accurate 
« those which Richard Cocks noted down 
from day to day in his journal while he 
presided over the English Factory in the 
Island of Firando. Mr. Thompson’s Preface 

- gives an account of the foundation of the 
English Factory and of the events which 
preceded it. He also notices the various 

- attempts to re-establish the Factory after it 


had been abandoned in 1623. Those who 
wish to trace the last of these attempts in 
detail will find them described in the Japan 
Diary printed at length in vol. vii. of Pinker¬ 
ton. We may also refer our readers for 
some supplemental information to the In¬ 
troduction of that curious work, Memoirs of 
a Captivity in Japan. Most people, how¬ 
ever, will not care to go beyond Mr. Thomp¬ 
son’s Preface, which is a model of what such 
works should be—not only clear and concise, 
but at the same time readable and amusing. 

The Diary shows, besides the condition of 
Japan, a strange picture of the European and 
half-Europeanised population that wandered 
about the Eastern seas. There are many 
curious facts concerning the “ padres,” or 
Roman Catholic missionary friars and Jesuits, 
who, during this period, were being ruthlessly 
persecuted by the Japanese, and who seem to 
have been scattered about the islands in a 
great variety of disguises and in considerable 
numbers. Cocks seems to have understood 
little about the forms of government or 
religion. What strikes him most is the 
splendour of the temples and buildings, or 
some curious custom in every-day life. A 
good instance of this is his long account of 
the races rowed by the “ Chinas ” on the feast 
of Pilo, “setting up a mark in the sea,” 
which sounds quite Vergilian. There is the 
true Elizabethan love of shady groves and 
long alleys in his description of a “ pagod ” 
at Kamakura, where he found “ howses 
scattered heare and there in pleasant valles 
betwixt divers mountains wherin are divers 
pagods very sumptuouse.” He goes on to 
say that he “did never see such pleasant 
walkes among pyne and spruce trees as there 
are about these pagods.” What he tells of 
the great statue of Buddha near Miaco is 
particularly interesting, because the statue 
was melted down and coined into money in 
1664:— 

“ I went to see the monuments of the towne 
viz. the temple of Diboltes with the hudg 
collosso or bras imadg (or rather idoll) in it, 
it being of a wonderful bignes the head of it 
reaching to the top of the Temple although he 
sat croselegged, it being all gilded over with 
gould and a great wall or plate behind the baoke 
of it the lyke, whereon was carved the piokture 
of the son. The temple of itself is the hugest 
piece of building that ever I saw, it not haveing 
any other thing in it but the idoll, which 
standeth in a oercle or chappell just in the 
middle thereof.” 

He saw near the “ pagod ” the 
“ sepulchre of Quambecon Dono where were 
many pillars covered with bras enameled and 
gilded over with gould and thefloure ofplankes 
very black shining lyke ebony... by the 
corps burneth a contynewall lamps watched by 
a boy or pagon prist. And for the workman- 
shipp about this place it exceedeth my memory 
to discribe it; only, all I can say, it may well 
befitt the entertainment of so famouse an 
Emporour.” 

Apart from the information it contains, 
Richard Cocks’ Diary has a human interest 
of no mean order. It forms a picture drawn 
from day to day of an Englishman of the 
middle class at the very beginning of the 
seventeenth century—such a man as Shak- 
spere and his fellow-dramatists loved to put 
on the stage. Cocks’ na'ive entries about 
himself—the very phrases he employs—-show 


us how true Shakspere was to nature and his 
age. We cannot forget Dogberry when 
Cocks gravely enters how Mr. Nealson, being 
drunk, quarrelled with Mr. Tolton, and how, 

“ because I reproved him for it willing him to 
goe into his chamber and sleeps he fell out 
with me and cald me ould drunken asse giving 
me many thretnyng speeches not sufferable as 
Mr. Tolton, Mr. Osterwicke and all the rest are 
witness.” 

Sometimes his entries are all in Camhyses’ 
vein, and remind of Nym and Pistol. Again, 
he speaks of “ fustion fumes,” of “ falling 
into terms,” and of being used with “ extra¬ 
ordinary speeches,” while sometimes he is a 
veritable Shallow for silliness and pomposity. 
As the study of a commonplace, half-educated 
man in Shakapere’s time, Cocks’ Diary has a 
real value. St. Loe Stbachet. 


NEW NOVELS. 


At Fault. By Hawley Smart In 3 vols. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

Self-Condemned. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt. In 

3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Anchor Watch Yarns. By Edmund Downey. 

In 2 vols. (Tinsley Bros.) 

Society Novelettes. By F. C. Burnand. In 

2 vols. (Vizetelly.) 

The Story of Meliccnt. By Fayr Madoc. 

(Macmillan.) 

Dora. By Mrs. R. H. Read. (Blackie.) 

A supposed murder is the groundwork of 
Capt. Hawley Smart’s At Fault; and the title 
indicates the difficulties of Sergeant Usher— 
the wiliest of Scotland Yard officers—in 
detecting it. The literature of criminals is 
a very voluminous one, and the methods in 
which life has been taken have been infinite 
in variety. It seems, indeed, scarcely possible 
to hit upon new and mysterious combinations 
in this respect; hut there are some perfectly 
original incidents in this novel which throw 
a singular mystery round what is known as 
the Bunbury murder. The author has 
shown no little cleverness in describing 
the double life of the victim, who is 
James Foxborough, proprietor of the Syringa 
Music Hall in London, and likewise John 
Fossdyke, solicitor, of Bamborough. It 
looks at one time as though the manner 
in which he had been silently removed must 
remain a mystery for ever; but one by one 
the acute Sergeant gets the threads of the 
tragedy into his hands, and works so cun¬ 
ningly that at last what was profoundly 
obscure becomes as plain as daylight. Some 
lighter scenes of love are introduced to 
relieve the tragical part of the narrative; 
but even these have their bearing upon 
the central fact. There is some humour in 
the chapters devoted to the pompous oratory 
of the Bamborough Town Council, and 
the author also reveals considerable know¬ 
ledge of the inner affairs of the theatrical 
world. But we were astonished to find 
not a few grammatical errors in this work, 
seeing that Capt. Smart is no ’prentice 
hand at novel-writing. The public, however, 
will find his story extremely interesting and, 
in some parts, vigorous; its plot will hold their 
attention to the very last. 
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The chief fault we have to find with Mrs. 
Hunt’s story is its excessive length. The 
material is not sufficient; and, if the work had 
been compressed into two volumes, it would 
have gained in consistency and proportion. 
Nor has Mrs. Hunt been so happy in her 
characters and plot as on some previous 
occasions. The love affairs of Katherine 
Carey and Lewis Barrington are detailed with 
a certain amount of originality, but it is an 
originality which we may describe as sub¬ 
jectively idiotic and objectively exasperating. 
The reader will discover an astonishing lack of 
common-sense in sonic of the personages, 
which will lead to impatience and ruffled 
temper on his part. The title of the novel 
appears to be derived from the conduct of 
Miss Carey herself, who.-e much-crossed love 
for Barrington leaes to many complications, 
including her father’s commercial ruin and 
supposed suicide. The vulgar Hackblocks 
have “ made ” him by taking him into partner¬ 
ship ; and they dismiss him because his 
daughter loves Barrington instead of Roger 
Hackblock, to whom she had promised her 
hand. The incident of Barrington’s appear¬ 
ance in a Scotch hotel, disguised as a waiter, 
for the purpose of interviewing his lady-love 
is as unnecessary as it is ludicrous. The 
confessions and experiences of the sentimental 
Mrs. Wilbraham show a certain humour; 
yet, on the whole, we cannot say that the 
novel is well constructed, or at all an advanco 
upon Mrs. Hunt’s previous writings. But 
she always manages to throw some in¬ 
terest into what she writes ; and this work, 
with all its faults, is consequently more read¬ 
able than many stories would be with a 
superior plot and more clearly defined char¬ 
acters. 

Nothing can be more interesting than 
tales of “old salts” when well told. Sailors 
have a way of drawing the long bow which 
is quite as startling as the efforts of the 
American humorists, and their “yarns” are 
as extraordinary as they are inexha ustible. 
Mr. Downey is apparently quite at home in 
sailor life, and his sketches have considerable 
freshness and humour. Sometimes the humour 
has a burlesque flavour, but our author is 
certainly an entertaining companion for a 
spare hour. He is occasionally, we think, a 
little unjust towards poor Jack, as when he 
charges him with invariably ignoring the 
romantic and the picturesque. Tell a sailor, 
he remarks, of Goethe’s dying and most 
graphic exclamation, “ Light, more light! ” 
and ha will acquiesce with the observation, 
“ The gentleman was quite right, sir. This 
’ere coast isn’t as well lighted as it might 
be.” This is no doubt quite true of many 
sailors, but it is far from being a universal 
rule. “The Ship’s-Cousin’s Yarn” is a 
capital story. A Negro having got into 
hospital, found his quarters so comfortable 
that he became a malingerer. He could not 
be got rid of at any price. At last the hero 
of the story guaranteed to make him leave 
the hospital in less than twelve hours. He 
went to the Negro, took out a tape, and began 
to measure him for his coffin. The doctor, 
he said, had declared that he could not 
recover, and in that case a patient was always 
buried at once. It was a good custom, 
and the best for all parties. No one saw that 
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Negro disappear, but no trace of him was 
found in the morning. There are yarns con¬ 
nected with rotten vessels, and one old sailor 
ventures upon the prophecy :—“ You’ll hear 
no more about this rascally Plimsoll Bill after 
a short spell. It’s some Government dodge.” 
The “Yarn of the Shipbuilder” is not with¬ 
out a touch of pathos, and, from the literary 
point of view, it is perhaps the best in the 
series. Mr. Downey has certainly been suc¬ 
cessful in his efforts to please, and his work 
is perhaps the more interesting because it is 
out of the usual groove. 


Society Novelettes may be expected to be 
very popular. The stories are contributed 
by practised writers, and the illustrations in 
nearly all cases add an additional charm to 
the letterpress. While we have no desire to 
appear ungallant, the drawings of one of the 
lady artists are certainly very hard and formal. 
Mr. Burnand’s opening novelette, which is 
full of quiet humour, is very enjoyable. Mr. 
Francillon’s “ Veni, Vidi, Vici,” also, is as 
good as anything in the two volumes. There 
is not much scope for plot, of course, and the 
main incident recalls “ The Lord of Burleigh 
hut the little jeu d'esprit has the grace which 
is characteristic of all its writer’s literary 
work. The sketches by Mr. Savile Clarke, 
Mr. Hatton, and Mr. Jefferies are all full of 
spirit and well told. Literary collaboration 
might be more frequently practised with 
advantage, especially for the production of 
sketches intended to amuse and entertain our 
hours of leisure. 


The author of The Story of Melicent, 
traversing ground which has already been 
trodden by George Eliot and other distin¬ 
guished novelists, emphasises the hopelessness 
of human life and human love. The 
philosophy of this little story is summed up 
in a single sentence in the Prologue:—“ Life, 
as I read it, is a series of failures, with a 
little grave at the end of a long and unkind 
road.” If this be true, one would think that 
no other argument were needed to prove that 
this life cannot be all. Deep yet quiet 
tragedy enters into the life of Melicent ; and, 
with the exception of one solitary person, 
the world little dreams of the terrible up¬ 
heaval that has shaken her soul to its very 
depths. The author discusses the eccentricity 
of woman’s love, and puts a very old question 
in a new form by means of these typical 
cases:— 

« Why did the goddoss love the mortal Endy- 
mion ? Why did Juliet love that fearful man 
Romeo P Why did Dorothea love Ladislaw P 
Why did Hester Prynne love the vacillating 
and cowardly Dimmesdale P Why did Hen¬ 
rietta Wentworth love the craven-hearted Mon¬ 
mouth ? ” 

Assuming that it is impossible to find a 
reason, the author nevertheless proceeds to 
assign one. “ Noble women have ever been 
found to cherish the weaklings of the earth. 
Perhaps it is the virile part in the feminine 
character that creates this peculiarity. 
Woman, as well as man, loves to protect.” 
This little story evinces considerable talent. 
The characters are well and firmly drawn, and 
the style is careful and literary. 


The history of Dora, a girl without a home, 
adds another to that class of books to which 


no possible objection can be taken. It is 
very simple, and well adapted for girls, though 
we are not sure that they might not manage 
somewhat stronger meat. Still, it is no 
slight thing in an age of rubbish to get 
a story so pure and healthy. 

G. Babnett Smith. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Recollections of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. By 
G. Granville Bradley. (John Murray.)" Dean 
Bradley distinctly warns bis readers against 
supposing that these Recollections of his Irienl 
and predecessor have any pretension to be taken 
“ as a substitute for, or even as an instal¬ 
ment of, a biography.” He leaves it to 

Stanley’s literary executors to do justice to his 
life and career; aud we rejoice to hear that they 
have already abundant materials at their dis¬ 
posal, which will in due time be given to tbs 
world. In the meantime, Doan Braiiloy wss 
induced to embody his personal recollections oi 
his Iriend in a course of lectures, which am 
addressed to an Edinburgh audience soon 
after Stanley’s death; and the substance of 
these lectures has now been published for tie 
benefit of a wider circle. They fully deserted 
to be reprinted, for, although they fail to 
account lor the prominent position which 
Stanley held in the literary and theological 
history of his time, they are written witti an 
appreciative and affectionate sympathy which 
will be almost out of place wheu Stanley's 
claims to fame come to be critically examined 
in au elaborate biography. The sketch bean 
marks of its local origiu, for Stanley was of all 
English writers of his time the most popular oa 
the northern side of the Tweed. He was con¬ 
nected with Scotland by the tenderest domestic 
ties, while his enthusiastic interest in Scottish 
history and literature, and his avowed admira¬ 
tion of the Scottish national character, wen 
warmly appreciated by that jealous nation; and, 
when he died, the educated classes in Scotland 
crowded to hear from the lips of his friend the 
story of his life and career. They listened with 
greater interest, because Stanley’s associations 
with Scotland belonged to his later life, and hs 
had never visited the North before his fame 
was established. Bradley was a generation 
younger than Stanley at Rugby; but his 
recollections went back to his own under¬ 
graduate days at Oxford forty-two years ago, 
when Stanley', who was then a young college 
tutor, welcomed him to Oxford on his election 
to a scholarship at University College. Fro® 
that day their friendship was never interrupted, 
and Stanley’s old pupil at Oxford was one of 
the chief legatees of his will. Dean Bradlev s 
lectures, delivered to a circle of mourning 
friends, could scarcely be other than a panegyric, 
abounding with touching illustrations of that 
singular tenderness of heart and largeness of 
sympathy which were Stanley’s great charm, 
and which endeared him to men of all politic* 
aud religions. But neither the lecturer nor ths 
audience were in the mood to attempt a critical 
examination of Stanley’s intellectual powers. It 
his permanent place as a writer and a theologies 
had still to be ascertained, the proper time m 
not then arrived for pronouncing judgmeit- 
l’he biographer of Arnold and the historian 
of the Jewish Church has made his mark m 
English literature, but it could not ho ex¬ 
pected that a friend of forty years’ standing 
would weigh his intellectual merits dispassion¬ 
ately in the balance while the memory oi si 
loving and affectionate a nature remained still 
fresh and unconsoled. It is a sufficient pro® 
of Stanley’s personal influence over his contem¬ 
poraries that the generation which knew him 
aud loved him and was fascinated by his 
picturesque eloquence resents oriticism of m* 
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shortcomings as ungracious, in the spirit which 
refused to condemn Manlius in the Bight of the 

Capitol. 

Th Prornu of Formularie) and Elegancies: 
being Private Notes, circ. 1594, hitherto un¬ 
published, by Francis Bacon. Illustrated and 
elucidated by Passages from Shakspere. By 
Mrs. Henry Pott. . With Preface by B. A. 
Abbott. (Longmans.) Bacon’s “Promus” is 
‘a fragment of one of those collections by way 
of ‘provision or preparatory store for the 
furniture of speech and readiness of invention ’ 
which Bacon recommends in the Advancement 
if Learning." Dr. Abbott, in his Preface, 
.'•tmiates this laborious work at its true value. 
It prints for the first time the only work of 
Uscun hitherto unpublished; for this our thanks 
jre due. It connects this work with the theory 
of Bacon’s authorship of Shakspere’s plays, 
making that theory the ground of a most 
elaborate comparison between the words and 
sentences of the “ Promus” and the language and 
thoughts of Shakspere. We cannot think of 
the Shakspere-Bacon hypothesis with even 
moderate respect; we have, therefore, no doubt 
that the greater part of Mrs. Pott’s pains has 
been a Bheer waste of human industry. But by 
the way several interesting points with respect 
to words, phrases, proverbs, and turns of 
thought common to Shakspere and Bacon come 
to light ; and therefore the book has a value, 
which in our eyes would be much greater if it 
wore of one hundred instead of six hundred 
pages. Mrs. Pott has read widely in our elder 
literature, and shows in various passages oritical 
acuteness. But page upon page is filled with 
perfectly idle pseudo-parallels, such as the 
following:—“ Nejther to heavy nor to hott” 

(Bacon): “ Are you so hot, sir?” (“ 1 Henry VI.,” 
IIL ii.); “Now you grow too hot ” (“2 Henry 
VI.," 1. 1 .); “ Churchmen so hot ? ” (ib., II. i.); 
"Your wit’s too hot” (“ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” 
II. L); followed by these passages from other 
plays:—“I was too hot to do somebody good,” 
"tie finds the testy gentleman so hot,” “ Bo 
hot an answer,” “Hot as gunpowder,” “Be 
not so hot,” “(The rhyme) is too heavy for so 
light a tune,” “ She is lumpish, heavy, melan- 
caoly,” “The news I bring is heavy on my 
tongue,’’ “ Heavy news," “ A heavy summons 
lice like lead.” This shows the editor at her 
worst; the notes on morning salutations and 
those on proverbs show her at her best. It is 
melancholy (yet inspiriting in another view) to 
observe that theory-ridden mortals love the 
theory better than they love their own lives. 
Sindbad was glad when he got rid of the Old 
Man of the Sea; those who bear the monster 
Shakspere-Bacon between their shoulders bind 
him there with cords of love. Would that this 
new and zealous labourer in the field of English 
literature could take heart and follow the 
ample and energetio measures of the amiable 
Sndbad:—“Finding he no longer held me 
tight, I threw him on the ground, where he 
remained motionless; I then took a large stone, 
and crushed him to death.” This bulky volume 
■night perhaps serve in place of the stone. 

Essays in History and Biography. By John 
Skelton. (Blackwood.} The mainspring of 
these essays is Toryism—the tone of mind 
which detected in Disraeli “ an intellect pro- 
founder and more unique than his contempo¬ 
raries have yet recognised ; ” and, more than 
that, “ the devotion which, through many di¬ 
ctions years, a small band of true believers 
“tiered to Mr. Disraeli.” This represents, in 
lbs present day, the unreasoning devotion 
which Scotchmen once offered to the House of 
Stuart; and so the first of the essays is in defence 
of Mary Queen of Scots, thrown into the form of 
a speech on her behalf. It is not a fictitious 
speech that might have been spoken at her 
trial, but an answer to the arguments of modern 


historians ; in fact, a recapitulation and judg¬ 
ment upon all that has been written on the 
subject from Buchanan to Hosack and Froude. 
There is not much new in it, unless the 
suggestion that Darnley was murdered by 
the Scotch nobles is original; but it is 
well worth reading and studying as a risumS 
of the whole case, and for the Bake of the 
corrections of errors in Green’s History and 
other books. The same spirit animates othor 
essays on Scotch history. “ The Bluidie 
Clavers ” is painted as a man whose government 
at Dundee was “ mild and beneficent; ” who 
abolished the punishment of death for petty 
thefts ; and who, though he spelt like a washer¬ 
woman, as Macaulay says, was a statesman 
holding large views and solid conceptions of 
public policy. Montrose, the story of whose 
execution is told with much feeling, is described 
as “ the most complete, well-balanced, and 
farseeiug statesman of his age—with the excep¬ 
tion of Cromwell, the only great practical man 
the rebellion-struggle gave birth to.” One of the 
best of the papers, because founded on hitherto 
unused materials, is a sketch of tho Family of 
Kose of Kilravock, a Scotch house, which lived 
for five centuries on the banks of the Nairn, 
one of whose representatives fought at 
Pinkie and another entertained Prince Charles 
before, and the Duke of Cumberland after, the 
Battle of Culloden. “ You have had my cousin 
with you,” said the Duke at dinner. The 
account-books and correspondence, which form 
th9 materials for the paper, present a picture of 
a tolerably cultivated and refined life, seasoned 
with music and literature, and, alas I with 
drink also. Two gills of brandy, eight pints 
of ale, and fifty-seven bottles of claret are a 
pretty good allowance for a party of two for 
two days. The object of the paper is evidently 
to contradict Macaulay’s misconceptions about 
the barbarous habits of the Scotch, due, Mr. 
Skelton says, to his having “consulted too many 
broad sheets and too few charters ”—a very fair 
remark, which applies to other parts of his 
history besides that bearing on Scotch manners. 
There are pother sketches of the author’s con¬ 
temporaries and countrymen, such as John 
Wilson, William Edmonstone Aytoun, and John 
Hill Burton, all genial and scholarly, and 
eminently readable; nor must we forgot to 
mention the frontispiece, a fancy portrait of 
Mary Stuart by Mr. Noel Paton, which consider¬ 
ably enhances the value of the book. 

Recorda of St. Qlies', Cripplegate. By the 
Bev. W. Denton. (Bell and Sons.) It is not 
an easy matter to combine interest with an 
accurate account of a town or city parish. Mr. 
Denton, however, has contrived to do this, lie 
has given us a history of St. Giles’, Cripplegate, 
in a volume which is as lull of accurate research 
as it is of graphic description. The reader who 
takes this volume iu hand is not likely to lay it 
down until he reaches the Index at the end. 
Though, as the Preface tells us, the ohapters 
of this work made their first appearance iu the 
unpretending shape of a series of articles iu a 
local paper, they will be appreciated in their 
present form by a far wider circle of readers who 
care to know anything of one of the most 
interesting of our City parishes. It is hard to 
say whether 3t. Giles’, Cripplegate, has greater 
claims upon the fashionable world as the home 
of the Wriothesleys, the Egertons, the Wil- 
loughbys, the Bourchiers, and others of the 
aristocracy ; or upon Englishmen in general as 
the residence of Milton and De Foe, of Davenant 
and Twysden, of Spelman and Speed, and John 
Foxe, 'and others also from Grub Street and the 
Barbican, who created the literature of England. 
In its graveyard lies the dust of Milton and 
Bunyan, and of stout old Sir Martin Frobisher; 
and its parish register preserves the record of 
the marriage of Oliver Cromwell with Elizabeth 
Bourohier- as well as the ghastly memorials of 


the Great Plague of 1G65. But all this and far 
more is embodied in the work under review. In 
two or three notes Mr. Denton examines the 
derivations commonly given to the chief localities 
in the parish. He settles, we venture to think, 
the etymology of Cripplegate, of Beech Street, 
and of Grub Street, the present Milton Street— 
which, after all, seems in its change of name to 
have had no reference to the author of “Para¬ 
dise Lost,” but to an industrious and thriving 
carpenter of that name. Tho chapters entitled 
“ The Fiold and the Moor ” and “ Beating the 
Bouuds ” are full of interesting facts, which, 
however, we must leave to the appreciation of 
the reader, who will wonder with us that the 
streets of a City parish should have yielded 
matter so full of striking reminiscences and 
valuable historical notices. In the event of a 
second edition being called for, it might be well 
if Mr. Denton would examino the authority 
which Stow had for the statement that the City 
ditch was made in 1214. It has always seemed 
to us that the City must have had some defence 
other than the mere walls to have withstood 
the attack of the Danes recorded by the same 
Saxon chronicler. This is a small matter, but 
it is one worth the attention of the annalist of a 
City parish which bore the unique distinction 
of possessing two of the City gates within its 
boundaries. The plan of “ St. Giles’ Without, 
Cripplegate,” from a MS. map of the seventeenth 
century preserved in the Guildhall Library, is 
a valuable addition to Mr. Deaton’s little 
volume. 


The True and Romantic Love-story of Colonel 
and Mrs. Hutchinson: a Drama in Verse. By 
J. Antisell Allen. (Elliot Stock.) The Life of 
Col. Hutchinson is one of the most precious 
documents that have come down to us from 
the seventeenth century. The picture which 
the loving wife gives us of the noble Puritan 
gentleman, her husband, is beyond all praise. 
As a work of literary art it must take high 
rank ; but it is not as mere literature that we 
would view it, but as a most distinot and life¬ 
like portrait of one of the purest souls among 
the many who, at a great national crisis, sacri¬ 
ficed themselves for the freedom of their 
country. Mr. Allen seoms to have been so 
much attracted by this touching narrative, to 
have read and re-read it so often, that each 
thought and, in some instances, even the very 
mould iu which the sentences are cast have 
become apart of himself. His “love-story” 
is certainly “romantic” enough to suit the 
taste of the most ardent. All who have not 
had their tastes corrupted by foul literature 
must treasure the sweot picture of pure love 
which his pages give. As poetry we may, 
perhaps, not give it high rank ; for it is not as 
a poem we value it, but as a strangely real 
picture of love and courtship in tfiose old 
Puritan days which were so strangelv unlike 
those that have followed them. To most 
authors, writing on such a theme, an over¬ 
mastering temptation would have been present 
to introduce all sorts of remarks on politics and 
religion. Men and women rarely make love 
on political or theological lines, and when they 
do suoh unions commonly turn out unhappily. 
We are not troubled in Mr. Ailen’s book with 
“ the condition of Englaud question,” neither 
do the j anglings of theologians mar our peace ; 
all is calm, pure, and restful, so that but for a 
stray modern word here and there—and they 
are but few—we might dream ourselves into 
the belief that some saintly woman among 
Lucy Hutchinson's friends had turned what 
she had seen and known into verse. 


The Bny’i Percy. With an Introduction by 
Sidney Lanier; with Fifty Illustrations by 
E. B. Bensell. (Sampson Low.) It is much to 
be regretted that some accident has delayed the 
issue of this book, at least iu England, till after 
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the boys have gone back to school. The Intro¬ 
duction bears date June 1881; and we have 
an impression (which may be entirely mistaken) 
that Mr. Sidney Lanier died last year. All 
who have been fortunate enough to c<>me across 
the earlier volumes by the same editor—the 
Froissart and the Mabinogion —'Will not need to 
be recommended to the present one, which, in 
our judgment, surpasses its predecessors in 
interest. They will find the same scholarly 
accuracy in giving a text modernised, but not 
otherwise tampered with, and the same exuber¬ 
ance of diction in the Preface. The illustra¬ 
tions vary muoh in merit, though all are well 
executed by the engraver. That to “ The Friar 
of Orders Gray”—a ballad we could have 
spared altogether—is so commonplace as to be 
ludiorous. We take leave to doubt whether 
piotures are not thrown away upon such a book, 
unless they be themselves works of art. We 
cannot conclude without remarking upon the 
creditable enthusiasm with which Americans 
study our ballad literature. It is but a few 
weeks ago since we acknowledged the first part 
of the great variorum edition which Prof. 
F. J. Child, of Harvard, is bringing out. And 
we need hardly add that Mr. Sidney Lanier is 
also an American. 

Thoughts in the Cloister and the Crowd. By 
Sir Arthur Helps. (Glasgow: Wilson and 
M'Cormick.) This attractive little volume is 
somewhat of a literary curiosity. It is a reprint 
of Helps’s first literary venture, written and 
published while he was still at Cambridge. At 
the end is given a chronological list of all 
Helps’s works, which is longer than we should 
have thought. The paper and type of this 
edition leave nothing to be desired; and we may 
say the same of the binding, which is not im¬ 
probably a reproduction of that of the original 
edition of 1835. Even in 1835 Mr. Tennyson 
was quoted. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Capt. R. F. Burton has at last sent off to 
his publishers (Messrs. Chatto [and Windus) the 
last pages of his book on the Sword, and he is 
now at work upon the fifth volume of his 
Camoens. The first two volumes, it will be 
recollected, contained a translation of the 
Lusiads ; and the next two, a life of the poet 
and a commentary upon his epic. 

Mb. Yilliers Stuart, M.P., who has been 
making a tour of political enquiry in Lower 
Egypt, has visited the excavations at Pithom- 
Suceoth (Tel-el-Maskhuta), in the Wady 
Tftmilat, and reports that he is much im¬ 
pressed by the importance of the historical 
evidence there brought to light, and by the 
masterly way in which the work has been con¬ 
ducted, and the results interpreted, by M. Ne¬ 
ville. Writing as a member of the committee 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund, he says :—“I 
consider we are extremely fortunate to have 
secured the services of so eminent a man.” 
Letters expressing their high estimate of the 
value of the discovery of Pithom, and of the 
identity of that store-city with Succoth, have 
also been received from Prof. G. Ebers, Dr. 
W. Pleyte, and Prof. Maspero. 

Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench and Co. will 
publish immediately a new poem, entitled 
A Book of Breams, by Mrs. Hamilton King, 
author of The Disciples , &o.; a Library Edition 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s works, in twelve 
volumes; a collection of Rare Poems of the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, edited and 
illustrated by Mr. W. J. Linton; the lectures 
recently delivered by the late Mr. Toynbee in 
reply to Mr. George’s Progress and Poverty ; the 
long-promised Glossary of Terms and Phrases, 
edited by the Rev. H. Percy Smith; Lord 
Ronald Gower’s Reminiscences, in two volumes; 


Sir John Pope Hennessy’s monograph on 
“Ralegh in Ireland; ” and a volume of Bio¬ 
graphical Sketches, by Mr. C. Kegan Paul. 

Tiie New York Nation has a story which 
possibly contains some grain of truth, though 
manifestly perverted. In recording the death 
of the last surviving son of the poet Words¬ 
worth, it states that he had in his possession a 
cabinet full of letters, some written by his 
father, but the majority by his father’s friends— 
Coleridge, Southey, De Quincey, Lamb, &c. 
It is asserted that 

“ The evidence of these letters goes to prove in¬ 
contestably that a great portion, perhaps the 
greater portion, of Wordsworth’s reputation as a 
poet should be in justice transferred to his sister 
Mary [/]. >Slie it' was who, in the majority of 
instances, supplied the sentiment, and in many 
cases the diction also, of his poems.” 

Mr. Satciiell has examined a MS. in the 
Denison Collection, which has hitherto been 
considered a transcript, with “very few and 
unimportant ” differences, of the “ Treatyse of 
fysshyng,” printed in the 1496 edition of the 
Boke of St. Albans. He finds that it contains an 
independent text, of considerably earlier date, 
though derived from the same original as the 
printed copy. Besides varying the phrase 
throughout, it varies the sense in many places, 
and has several passages not to be found in the 
1496 version. Unfortunately, it is imperfect, 
breaking off at the front and lacking some 
earlier leaves. It was formerly in the posses¬ 
sion of Mr. Herbert, and afterwards of Mr. 
Haslewood, who mentions it in his edition of 
the Boke of St. Albans. The two versions will 
be printed by Mr. Satchel!, with a bibliography, 
and so arranged as to facilitate a comparison 
between them. 

We are glad to hear that the new Pipe Roll 
Society bids fair to prove a great success. The 
committee already includes the following 
names:—Mr. William Hardy (Deputy Keeper 
of the Public Records), Yiscount Hereford, Sir 
George Duckett, Bart., Mr. H. L. Milman 
(Director of the Society of Antiquaries), Canon 
Scott-Robertson, Mr. Stephen Tucker (Somerset 
Herald), Dr. Sykes, Mr. H. R. Hughes (Lord- 
Lieutenant of’Flint), Mr. Walter Rye, Mr. 
G. E. Cokavne (Norroy King at Arms), Dr. 
Marshall, Mr. Arthur Sparrow, Mr. J. Brooking 
Rowe, and Mr. J. H. Round ; many others 
have also expressed their intention of joining 
the society. Mr. Walford D. Selby, of the 
Public Record Office, will act as hon. trea¬ 
surer; and it is hoped that the society will 
be in a position to commence the transcribing 
of the Henry II. Pipe Rolls in the course of a 
few weeks. A prospectus will be issued imme¬ 
diately. 

The Religious Tract Society will publish on 
May 1 a volume by the Rev. James Gilmore, 
of the London Mission, Peking, entitled Among 
the Mongols. Mr. Gilmour has spent a large 
part of the last twelve years among the Mongol 
tribes of Central Asia ; and his account of the 
mode of life, habits, manners, and customs of 
these people is the result of personal observa¬ 
tion gained by living in friendly intercourse 
with them. He gives a powerful picture of the 
influence of Buddhism upon Mongol daily life. 
The volume will oontam a map and many 
illustrations. 

The Rev. Hilderic Friend has completed a 
new story of Chinese life, which will be pub¬ 
lished shortly under the title of The Willow 
Pattern. It will be fully illustrated. As the 
plot is laid in Canton, where the author resided 
lor some years, the volume will contain a large 
amount of information respecting the domestic 
life, customs, and superstitions of the Celestials. 

We are glad to observe that the memoir of 
Annie Keary, after a sale of three thousand 


copies, is now issued in Meesrs. Macmillan’* 
four-and-sixpenny series. 

Mr. Austin Dobson’s Fielding, h th« 

“ English Men of Letters” series, is announced 
for April 17. 

Messrs. George Bell and Son will pub¬ 
lish shortly, as a volume in their "Bohn 
Library,” Poetry from America: being a Selection 
from a Century of American Poets (1776-1876;, 
edited by Mr. W. J. Linton. In an Introduc- j 
tion Mr. Linton gives a general review of the 
colonial poets, and also specimens of Negro 
dialect. 

Mr. Barlow has a new volume of poems 
ready for publication, entitled An Aderi - 
Reminiscences, and other Poems. It will be issued 
in a few days by Messrs. Remington. 

Messrs. Keoan Paul, Trench and Co. , 
will publish immediately The Egyptian War of ' 
1SS2, by Lieut.-Col. Hermann Vogt, of the 
German army. 

Mr. Westwood has written an Introductiou • 
to the Secrets of Angling, by John Dennys, - 
which will accompany a reprint of that poem. 
The same gentleman, having associated Mr. a 
Satchell with him in the work, will shortly 
issue a new edition of his Chronicle of the Cora- ... 
pleat Angler, whioh has long since passed into 
the category of scarce books. Mr. W. Satchell, J 
of Tavistock Street, will be the publisher. 

A new and cheaper edition is about to be 1 
issued, by Meesrs. Sampson Low, Marston -■ 
and Co., of Mr. P. G. Heath’s little volume ... 
Where to Find Ferns, with a liet of fern locali- J 
ties round London. .• - 

A cheap edition of Dr. Geikie’a Uft if ' 
Christ is announced by Messrs. Hodder and ■ 
Stoughton, to appear shortly. 

The Rev. O. W. Tanoock, the head-muter of ■ 
King Edward VL’s Grammar School, Norwich, 
has just printed a lecture (delivered in tbs , t 
School Lecture Society’s course for 1881) on ' 
John Wiclif, the Oxford Reformer. It is an 
interesting summary of the career of an in¬ 
defatigable soholar and an earnest reformer, to - 
whose memory, said Dr. Shirley, “his country 
has been singularly and painfully ungrateful'’ 
Some passages omitted from the leotore hare 
been inserted in the pamphlet, but even in to 
fuller form it only amounts to fifty-two pages. 

It can be obtained from Messrs. Griffith aad 
Farran for a shilling. p 

The special Board for mediaeval and modem : 1 
languages at Cambridge recommend that i - 
tripos should be established in modern language* 
and literature ; that a knowledge of French and 
German should be required of all candidate*; 
and that a complete examination in theae 
languages should include questions on grammar, -J 
historical grammar, and philology, and on the - 
history of literature as well as a viva voce ei- 
animation in the spoken languages. 

Some of our readers will be interested to 
hear that “ The Aoharnians ” of Aristophanes h 
going to be acted at the Blackheath Proprietary ( 
School in the original Greek, with appropriate 
dresses and scenery. The days fixed for the 
performance are May 18 and 19. 

At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere • 
Society held on Maroh 31, reports in connexion , 
with “ Lear” were presented from the follow- v 
ing departments:—Sources and History, by 
Mr. John Williams; Plants and Animals, by ~ 
Dr. J. E. Shaw ; and Bare Words and Phrase*, 
by Mr. Francis F. Fox. Miss Florence O’Brien , 
read a paper on “Edmund,” and Mr. John 
Taylor one on “ Lear.” A note by Mr. 0. H. 
Herford on “ Some of the Literary Variants of ^ 
the Lear-story ” was also read. " 
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SCOTCH JOTTINGS. 

TTb have reason to believe it is not correct that 
Prof. W. Bobertson Smith intends to make his 
permanent residence at Cambridge, where he 
vn recently appointed to the chair of Arabio 
left vacant by the death of Prof. B. Palmer, 
lie will continue to live at Edinburgh and work 
is joint editor (with Prof. Spencer Baynes) of 
the Encyclopaedia Eritannica. 

Meanwhile, the good work Prof. Robertson 
Smith has done by his fearless introduction into 
Scotland of the methods and results of German 
criticism continues to bear fruit. The Rev. J. 
Howard Crawford, in closing the oourse of 
lectures on Biblical criticism he has been 
delivering in Edinburgh University on behalf 
of Prof. Charteris, boldly exhorted his hearers 
to make a thorough study of Continental 
theology—French, Swiss, and German [why not 
dso Dutch ?]. Like a genuine Sootsman, he did 
not refrain from expressing his contempt of 
what English scholars are doing. But he was 
good enough to make one exception. “As a 
starting-point, nothing could be more useful 
than Mr. Jowett’s contribution to Essays and 
Reviews." 

The Senatus Academicus of Edinburgh has 
resolved to oonfer honorary degrees upon the 
following (among others):—That of D.D. upon 
the Bev. Edwin Hatch; that of LL.D. upon 
Mr. Bichard Garnett, Mr. J. O. Halliwell- 
Phillipps, and Prof. W. C. Williamson, of Owens 
College. 

Ax autograph book has now, we learn, been 
placed in the house in Haddington where Jane 
Welsh lived previous to her marriage with 
Thomas Carlyle. The book, a handsome quarto 
volume, bears the imprint of Messrs. Wilson 
and M'Cormick, of Glasgow, and has for 
- motto, on the page facing the title, seven lines 
from “ Much Ado About Nothing,” IV. L, begin- 
ning:- 

“The idea of her life shall sweetly creep,” 

vhile on another page appears the inscrip¬ 
tion:— 

“In Mehoriam. 

Visitors’ Book, 

The Gift of Two Gentlemen 
who visited, in the Autumn of 1882, the House in 
Haddington 
where 

Jane Baillie Welsh 
lived prior to her Marriage with 
Thomas Carlyle.” 

The dates of birth and death of Mrs. Carlyle 
tre also given, and the motto from Homer:— 

“ For aa enduring heart have the destinies ap¬ 
pointed to the children of men.” 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

Bisses. Appleton have iu the press a com¬ 
plete edition of the poetical works of William 
Wien Byrant, in two volumes, uniform with 
the Life by Mr. Parke Godwin whioh the same 
publishers have just issued. It will contain all 
the latest corrections of the poet, with about 
one hundred new poems (many of whioh are 
Hymns), and bibliographical notes by Mr. 
Godwin. 

Messrs. Dutton, of New York, announce 
” ex purgated * edition of the Life of Bishop 
'Vilbertorce, in one volume, by whioh is ap¬ 
parently meant a selection of the more scandal¬ 
ous passages only. 

A similar book, of still more distinctively 
American complexion, has just been issued by 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. This is a Bible, 
reused for family use, and illustrated with 
selections from the sacred books of other peoples. 
The editor, whose name is withheld, states that 
he has nutde it his “ main object to expurgate 
all improper, irrelevant, theologically or ethio- 


ally unnecessary and inadequately confirmed 
passages of Soripture.” 

The Bev. Samuel Longfellow (the brother, 
we believe, of the poet) has prepared a volume 
of lectures, essays, and sermons of the late 
Samuel Johnson, author of Oriental Religions, 
with a memoir and a portrait. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and Co. will 
issue immediately a revised edition of Dr. 
Holmes’ The Guardian Angel, which originally 
appeared in 1808. 

The two new volumes in the Biverside edition 
of Hawthorne’s works contain (iv.) The Scarlet 
Letter and The Rlithedale Romance ; and (v.) 
The Marble Faun. The Introductions to each 
volume, by Hawthorne’s son-in-law, Mr. G. P. 
Lathrop, are full of interesting details about 
Hawthorne's processes of work. We look for¬ 
ward with pleasure to the issue of this edition 
in this country by Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench 
and Co. 

It may be recollected that Dr. Priestley, when 
he emigrated to America, settled at Northumber¬ 
land, Pennsylvania. A grandson, bearing the 
same Christian name of Joseph, died on March 
10 at the same town, where he had been in 
practice as a physician. 

In reply to a request for the number of books 
published every year, Mr. A. B. Spofford, the 
librarian of Congress, writes as follows (we 
quote from the Critic ):— 

“Not even an approximate answer is possible. 
The reason is that no possible standard exists by 
which those publications which are books, and 
those which are not books, can be discriminated. 
Of the 0,000 to 8,000 annual copyright entries of 
what are called books, many hundreds nre such 
things as directories, hotel registers, trade lists, 
dime novels, and song-books, elementary school¬ 
books, and Sunday-school literature of all de¬ 
scriptions. Many hundreds more are simply 
reprints or new editions of old works.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE CASTLE OF WISDOM. 

On a sheer rock, broad-based, a castle hung 
Untenanted of all men, as I thought; 

And o’er its gleaming gateway, golden wrought, 
“ Castle of Wisdom ” writ in every tongue ; 

And from the world a ceaseless murmur swung 
Prom pale-eyed myriads, who, whene'er they 
sought 

The custlo, climbing with lame hands untaught, 
For ever backwards iu the dust were ilung. 

I, too, clomb up amid the dust and stir 
On with those toiling myriads of men ; 

And, after life-long toil, worn wearier 

Than death, I reached the very doors, and then, 
While o’er the riotous heaven mad thunder broke, 
The castle crashed to earth and I awoke. 

C. G. Fagan. 


ORITDART. 

The Bev. Derwent Coleridge died at Eldon 
Lodge, Torquay, on March 28. Though he 
himself contributed but little to literature, 
its associations surrounded him during a long 
life. He was born at Greta Hall, Keswick, on 
September 14, 1800, in the region with which 
his father’s school of poetry was long associated 
in public opinion, and his Christian name served 
to remind him throughout life of the scenes 
amid which his early years were passed. Very 
soon after his ordination he was appointed to 
the head - mastership of Helston Grammar 
School, and in that remote district some of the 
happiest years of his life were passed. Cowley 
Powles and Kingsley were among his pupils; 
and many glimpses of the school-life of Helston 
can be found in the memoirs of Charles 
Kingsley, or in the journals of Miss Caroline 
Fox, who more than ouoe renders a warm 


tribute of praise to Derwent Coleridge’s play of 
fancy in conversation. In 1841 he obtained a 
more prominent sphere as Principal of St. Mark’s 
College, Chelsea, and laboured there with great 
energy and tact for many years. Whether as a 
teacher of youth, or as a parish priest at 
Hanwell, his zeal was beyond all praise. Ho 
retired from active life a year or two ago. H'S 
only daughter has published several novels cf 
more than ordinary interest. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The half-crown magazines—we should be 
glad if some better name for the class were 
suggested—are stronger than usual this month, 
with perhaps an exception of the Contemporary, 
which is dull. Without literary Chauvinism, 
it is too much to have four foreigners. After 
the excitement of its first number, the 
National seoms to be falling into the familiar 
lines. Mr. A. J. Balfour's sketch of Berkeley, 
now concluded, is very readable ; and we prefer 
Lord Lytton’s prose study of Montaigne here 
printed to his poetical fable in the Nineteenth 
Century. But we would specially call attention 
to an article somewhat inadequately entitled 
“ Homes of the Criminal Classes.” Unless the 
writer is practising on our ciedulity—and we 
feel sure that he is not—he describes an experi¬ 
ment far more original than that of the 
“ amateur oasual.” with far more aimple force 
than any professional correspondent can lay 
claim to. Everyone who wants to know how 
thieves really live should read this. So, again, 
with the Nineteerith Century, it is much to be 
wished that the familiar great names ihould 
not divert attention from a short (and net well- 
written) paper by the Bev. Samuel A. Barnett 
on “ Christian Socialism,” whioh presents life 
in the East-End under another and not lets 
truthful guise. The Fortnightly has a gossipy 
paper by Mr. C. Kegan Paul on the “Produc¬ 
tion and Life of Book;, ’ which has pleased us 
the more for being a contrast to its sur¬ 
roundings. 

The first paper in the April number of the 
Antiquary is on “The Coinage of Christian 
Europe.” Mr. Keary has had to compress a 
great amount of matter into a very email tpaoe, 
and has done his work extremely well. We 
have several good books on the coinage of the 
British Isles; but nothing, or almost nothing, 
exists in the Eoglish language on the ooins of 
mediaeval Europe. Mr. Keary’s paper will, we 
hope, direct many persons to an inexhaustible 
study of much interest. Mr. G. Laurence 
Gomme reviews the recently published records 
of the borough of Nottingham, That town has 
set an example which, we trust, will be widely 
followed, of printing its most important early 
archives in the original Latin, with a transla¬ 
tion remarkable for its accuracy. The Bev. 
J. Brownbitl gives a sketch of the history of the 
Bixley rood of grace, which is said to have 
been an imposture of a olever mechanical kind. 
The paper is not finished, but we think we may 
assume that no deceit was, in Mr. Brownbill’s 
opinion, intended. We do not profess to have 
made a careful study of the matter, but our 
opinion is the same. The unsigned paper on 
marriage ceremonies will well repay perusal. 


THE UPPER COEGO VEBSUS EUROPE. 

I Trieste : March, 1883. 

I venture to ask you space for a few lines 
upon a geographico-political subject which is 
still attracting considerable attention —La 
Question du Zaire ; regretting that the death 
(March 1) of my old opponent, Mr. William D. 
Cooley, prevented the matter being taken in 
hand by so capable a writer. Few men could 
have done it so well; none better. 
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Stamboul has been compared with a fair 
damsel surrounded by jealous admirers, all 
anxious for possession; none willing to see his 
neighbour the lucky possessor. On the same lines 
Inner Africa is a sturdy, useful, hard-working 
Negress, not withoutcharms: nigra sed formosa — 
claimed at present by three rival purchasers, 
not including the chattel’s lawful owner. These 
are Portugal; the International African Associa¬ 
tion, represented by Mr. H. M Stanley ; and, 
lastly. France, whose mandataire is M. de 
Brazza. Each has spoken in his turn, and we 
have only to weigh what we hear from each 
speaker. 

Portugal has lately formulated her claims 
through the Socicte de Geographic de Lisbonne, 
in the shape of Droits du Portugal (Lis- 
bonne : Lallemant Frt-ros ; 1883),* a sub¬ 
stantial brochure of eighty pages, wherein I 
recognise the hand of its able and energetio 
secretary, M. Luciano Cordeiro. Its only 
defect is the capital fault of proving too much. 
The argumentation would make Portugal 
mistress, not only of West Africa from Cabo 
Branco (N. lat. 20° 40'27") to The Cape, but 
also of the whole seaboard from Marocco and 
Jupan. The writer begins by laying down 
three conditions for a nation’s rights on alien 
soil—Discovery, Possession, and Recognition 
explicit or implicit. As regards Discovery, I 
would observe that the French have fair 
olaims to priority between the parallel of the 
Canaries and the Guinea Gulf (included) ; and 
it is perfectly unfair to state (p. 15) that, before 
Portugal passed the Equator, Southern Afrioa 
“ se voile de fantaisies, des merveilleux et des 
hypotheses les plus absurdes, enfantees par une 
Complete ignorance.” Late years have proved 
that the excellent geography of Ptolemy about 
the Lake Region and the Nile Watershed was 
only vitiated by Duarte Lopes and other 
theorists who followed him. As regards Posses¬ 
sion, either initiated ex animo dominii or 
prolonged, it is sufficient to state that, on 
the West African Coast, Portugal of late 
years has confined herself to settlements 
in the Bissagos and Bulama (confirmed 
to her in 1870) ; in Loango and on the 
Congo Coast (Loanda and Benguela), which 
must not be made to embrace (p. 10) the 
Makoko and the Unyamwezi countries. The 
other possessions are, or were, represented by 
Padrams (memorial columns), by a few fortified 
factories, and by not a few churches now in 
utter ruin. In many parts—for instance, the 
Gold Coast—which gave Dom Manoel his title 
“ Lord of QuiniS ” (1485), the Portuguese were 
formally dispossessed, either by massacre or by 
Dutch victories during the disastrous sixty 
years’ rule of Spain. Thus they lost Axim, 
Chamah (Sam Sebastians), St. George da Nuria 
(Klmina), Cape Coast Castle (Caba Corso), and 
Acora, where the native women still place on 
the new-born babe’s forehead a pinch of dust 
from the place where Portuguese throats were 
cut. And if Conquest have its rights, we must 
allow the same to Re-conquest. Not a few old 
Africans have been startled to see the territorial 
claims of Portugal upon the mouth of the 
River Congo recognised, or reported to be 
recognised, by Great Britain “in exchange of 
certain waivers of Portugal in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Whydah.” Portugal has no more power 
than the Argentine Republio over the chief port 
of my ancient host, King Geleld of Dahome, 
nor has she had for the last score of years. 
The third claim—Recognition by other Powers 
—is in this case even more shadowy than its 
redecesBors. The English never hesitated to 
uy from the native “Regulus” the “cap¬ 
taincy of Serra Leda ” (Sierra Leone); and, in 
December 1875, Commodore Hewett was not 

* An English translation, with an Introduction 
and maps, has just been published in England by 
Mr. Stanford. 


deterred from shelling the Mussulungu pirate- 
villages within the Congo mouth. The 
Americans as unceremoniously occupied Capo 
Mesurado (Liberia), and the French set up 
their large establishments in Senegal and 
Gaboon. 

The author of Droits du Portugal finally 
asserts his country’s claims to the West 
African coast between 8. lat. 5° 12' and S. 
lat. 18°. This section includes Ambriz and 
Ambrizette, to which England secured a manner 
of independence even in 1880, and it notably 
embraces the mighty Congo outlet. I cannot 
see that this “ involves important points con¬ 
nected with religious liberty, freedom of com¬ 
merce, and the prevention of the slave trade.” 
The latter, in the shape of the “ middle passage,” 
is dead lor ever; and Portuguese colonies— 
Madeira, for iustance—allow sufficient latitude 
to freedom of worship. As the “ Salvation 
Army” shows, the latter wants the rein. The 
only capital question is that of trade, which is 
largely on the increase; the claims of other 
nations to liberty of access must be carefully 
guarded by treaty engagements. But I would 
join issue with the writer when he says of the 
Congo (p. 72)— 

“ II est clair quo tout son cotirs inferieur cst 
compris dans notre province, et que celle-ci, 
s’etendant versl’Est jusqu’u la region dc Iacca et 
de Lundn, embrasse de droit une partio du cours 
supurieur du meme fleuve.” 

Lunda ! why this is to claim nearly the whole 
inner-African basin. Portugal never owned a 
foot of ground on the Congo above the rapids 
known as the Tellala. And I deny that the 
limits of the Angola province “ sont indeter- 
mines du cote du desert.” What desert ? There 
is no desert; on the contrary, the land is well 
populated, and black skins have rights as well 
as white skins. We are in the nineteenth 
oentury, not in the sixteenth. 

The next claimant, in point of seniority, is 
the society represented by Mr. II. M. Stanley, 
a name too widely known to require a word 
from me. He and his “ audacieuse tentative ” 
(p. 49) have not won favour from Portugal; the 
principal cause being that “ he and his body 
of capitalists and philanthropes” have alto¬ 
gether ignored Portuguese claims. But surely 
Mr. Stanley is “ in lus right.” He has peace¬ 
fully occupied, by permission and by purchase, 
a tract of African soil which belongs to no 
European nation—we can no longer hold valid 
the treaties concluded in 1622-24 between 
the colony of Angola and the Anzikos or Ma- 
kokos. He has materially strengthened his 
cause by his treatment of the Baptist Mission 
at Leopoldville, Stanley Pool, represented by 
that energetio young traveller the Rev. Mr. 
Comber. He is determined not to be “ jockeyed ” 
by any intruder—a determination which claims 
our sympathies; and his last hurried and un¬ 
expected return to his station shows that he is 
not to be caught asleep. 

Number three is M. de Brazzil, or, to give 
him his full style and title, Count Pietro 
Savorgnan de Brazza, of an ancient house, 
equally well known in Rome and in the Friulano. 
Not being a “ persona grata ” to Portugal, he 
is included (p. 35) among the explorers who 
make “ des traites fantastiques et ridicules avec 
tel regulo noir souvent depourvu lui-meme 
d’autontd.” He is the type of the mediaeval 
Italian explorer when Italy took the lead over 
the world; and. to energy and tenacity of pur¬ 
pose he adds peculiar talents: he is a good 
writer and an excellent speaker, but unhappily 
he is in the service of a foreign country—a false 
position often demanding too muoh. His 
labours, little known in England beyond No. 1 
Savile Row, demand a longer notice than 
Mr. Stanley’s. 

Some seven years ago M. de Brazzil followed 
up the exploration of the Ogowe River (Gaboon 


colony), where the unfortunate Marquis d* 
Oompiegne had not succeeded. At the eml of 
1879, when Mr. Stanley, after crossing Africa 
(1875-78), was at work upon the Lower Congo, 
the young naval officer proceeded to turn his 
flank. He was encouraged by the Ministere de 
la Marine and the Socicte de G do graph ia to 
the extent of 100,000 frs. Accompanied by 
two French fellow-travellers, of whom one died, 
he ascended the Ogowe ; and in June 8S0 h# 
bought a village and founded, near the sources 
of the Alima River (S. lat. 2’), an affluent of the 
Congo, the first station of the Comite franriis 
de l’Association africaine, which subsequently 
obtained the “ beau nom de Franceville.” As 
the Bapuru or Ubangi, a tribe of Canoemen aid 
Middlemen, had arrested his advance north¬ 
wards on a former journey, he turned to the 
south-east; rafted down the Lefini (Lansoa) 
River, and reached the right bank of the lake¬ 
like Congo, in S. lat. 3°. The position was son s 
sixty miles above Ukuna (Stanley Pool), which, 
by-the-by, M. de Brazza transfers 150 kilo¬ 
metres to the east. En route he spent twenty- 
five days with the “ redoubtable Makoko,” a 
title mentioned by Cst da Mosto and Dappu. 
His reception was cordial, and a succession of 
“ palavers ” ended in a treaty, a concession of 
territory, and a protectorate published by plant¬ 
ing the tricolor. The power of the Makoko 
enabled him to ‘ 1 bury war ” with the Bapuru, 
and the way in which the “ war” had been 
begun by the first explorer reads unpleasantly. 
In five days he floated down the majestic river 
to Ukuna (Stanley Pool); and at the Ntamo 
Rapids, the key of the Inner Congo, he founded 
the second station, called by his committee 
Brazzaville. The meeting of the rival explorer) 
took place at Ndambi Mbongo, above the Tellala 
Rapids. I need hardly describe it; Mr. Stanleys 
graphic reminiscenoes must be fresh in every 
reader’s memory. M. de Brazzsk returned to 
Libreville (the Gaboon Freetown) on December 
18, 1880. He made a seoond journey in 188KS2. 
Despite a free fight at the Kimbenje village, the 
explorer succeeded in traoing the oourse of the 
Niari River, which he had before failed to do; 
and he found a fine water-line, clear of falls and 
rapids, which enabled him to turn the dangerous 
cataracts of the Congo. He reached Landaua 
on the coast April 17, 1882. 

The results of the Ogowd mission caused con¬ 
siderable excitement in Paris. Not to mention 
its scientific and philanthropic sides, the report 
showed a rich and populous country—the high¬ 
way to the heart of Africa—where palm-oil and 
caoutchouc, ebony and ground-nuts, abound; 
where ivory is common as bone, and where copper 
and lead-stones are picked up on the surftce. 
The more we read of this wealth the more un¬ 
willing we are to see it locked up by a monopoly 
like that of the Senegal and the Gaboon. 

Had M. de Brazza been an Englishman, he 
would have enjoyed a field-night at the Royal 
Geographical Society’s; he would have been a 
nine-days’ wonder to the badaud ; and, if he 
played his cards well, he might have been sent 
out by somebody on a second mission. But 
they do things differently in France. A con¬ 
siderable sum of money was voted for auother 
Government expedition on a large scale. The 
enseigne de vaisseau received army rank and war 
supplied by the War Office with a oompany of 
Algerian tirailleurs to garrison his stations. 
Besides a small vessel whioh can be taken to 
pieces, he carries a quantity of military stores, 
such as 20,000 uniforms (I presume to be 
fitted), 100,000 kilogrammes of gunpowder, 
10,000,000 copper caps for 8,000 muskets, and 
200 tents. As every newspaper-reader obeerved, 
the list of stores reads more like a preparation 
for a small campaign than for occupying a peace¬ 
fully ceded territory. 

M. de Brazzil, accompanied by his brother, 
Count Giacomo, and by a sufficient staff, was 
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idrertised to leave Bordeaux in the s.s. 
Prec’Tieur on March 7. He left a little later, 
i:;d he had the satisfaction of hearing that 
everything looked well at his destination. The 
Baptist missionaries had wisely refused to 
enter into “ La Question du Zaire ; ” the Inter¬ 
nationals had boen ordered to keep the peace ; 
and the Makoko, possibly in memory of a 
certain “shyuting,” has been true to his 
“ Treaty,” and has kept the Internationals at 
arm’s length. 

Remains to consider the owners of the land, 
who assuredly have a right not to be ignored. 
When Christian Europe looked upon Africa as 
tm wiUins and issued Bulls to that effect 
(a.I) ldoo, 1481, 1497, 1513, and 1577), she 
emitted a dishonest doctrine and committed, 
>; cathedra, a solemn injustice. The black 
Muene (chief) had the same rights as the white 
iirke. It is an anachronism when the Droits 
'!a Portugal would revive, in these days, such 
crusading and “ civilising ” views. The settled 
Africans of the interior are not savages. They 
hate a culture of their own, a polity Bnd a 
religion which, if not so advanced as ours, have 
ft,« merit of thoroughly suiting their needs. 
I'ur time immemorial trade has been the busi- 
■K.-a of African life when not engaged in war¬ 
fare. Ancient custom serves them for writton 
c dts. And here it is well to note one of the 
ritas most firmly fixed in the African brain— 
the non-alienability of the soil. Africans freely 
allow the stranger to settle among them, to 
work land, and to build as he pleases. But 
they hold the grant to be a personal concession ; 
and, when the grantee dies, his successor is 
expected to pay succession duties—in other 
words, to re-purchase. The Makoko doubtless 
suit his village with this sous-entendu. 

No man who believes in the progress of 
humanity will object to European civilisation 
of Africa ; but they who know the country and 
climate will not be over-sanguine. As long as 
Messieurs Stanley and de Brazza can “hold 
on,” so long, and no longer, will their under¬ 
takings live and thrive. The French constitu¬ 
tion is not adapted for Central Intertropical 
Africa: the Belgian even less. The only race in 
Europe sound enough to resist the media of the 
inner regions is tbo German: next to him comes 
the Scotchman. These new settlements, as at 
[•resent constituted, I look upon as essentially 
ephemeral; the “ ancient Geniteux ” (see Mr. 
Gerald Massey) will make short meals of them. 

On the other hand, the Portuguese, as they 
have proved for centuries, can live and thrive 
on the African seaboard, while the Mestizo, or 
mixed blood, can make himself at homo in the 
interior. The sooner Portugal occupies, with a 
small garrison and a gunboat, the mouth and 
the lower course of the Congo the better, not 
only for us, but for Europe generally. Central 
Africa will prove a mine of uuexploited wealth ; 
this we see in the aocounts of every traveller 
woo has made the great transit. All she wants 
is a free outflow, unimpeded by middlemen, 
black or white. Let Portugal give the world 
trustworthy guarantees for “Fair Trade” (as 
opposed to “Free Trade”), and we should 
l-j jico to Bee her extend far and wide iuto the 
baik Continent. Richard P. Burton. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE PARENTAGE OF GUNDRED DE XVARENNE. 

Hammersmith: April 2, 1883. 

I see that Mr. Martin Buie disclaims the 
suggestion that he became acquainted through 
my controversy with Mr. Freeman in 1878-79 
with the evidence which disproves the received 
accounts of Gundred de Warenne’s parentage. 
But, considering how many have written on 
this much-vexed question, and that St. Anselm’s 
testimony is decisive that Gundred was not the 
daughter either of William the Conqueror or 
of Queen Matilda, it was (to say the least) ex¬ 
cusable to suppose that it would have been 
quoted before my paper was published in 
December 1878, if it had not hitherto entirely 
escaped notice. Mr. Rule’s statement that his 
“ argument was written in 1874 as it now 
stands” is, of course, conclusive. But he must 
admit that it was impossible for Mr. Freeman 
to know what stores of knowledge he had 
reserved in petto ; and it is to be hoped that the 
next time he discovers the key to an interesting 
historical puzzle he will not keep it a secret 
for years after someone else has laid olaim to 
the discovery. 

I must be forgiven for adding that Mr. Buie’s 
acumen in this instance is the more surprising 
hecauso in every other which involves geneal¬ 
ogical research he is singularly unfortunate. 
For example, we read in his account of the 
conspiracy of 1094 in favour of Stephen of 
Aumale (vol. ii., p. 99, note): “The Count of 
Champagne, the Pretender’s father—I need 
scarcely say that this prince married the 
Conqueror’s uterine sister Adelaide.” Now 
Odo (who, by-the-way, never was Count 
of Champagne, but was simply a oadet of the 
reigning family) married Adeliz, daughter of 
Duke Robert of Normandy and sister of the 
whole blood to William the Conqueror. The 
son of William’s uterine sister could have had 
no possible pretensions to the Duchy of Nor¬ 


mandy and the throne of England ; and the 
history of Adeliz was told at length by Staple- 
ton above forty years ago in the Archneoloi/in 
(vol. xxvi.), with proofs from the Cartulary of 
Aumale. 

Again, Mr. Buie’s notions of Gundreil’s 
genealogy are still more confusing, for, in the 
note at the end of his first volume, to which he 
confidently refers in his letter, he begins by 
conceding that Gundred was the sister of 
Gberbod, who was, beyond dispute, a Fleming 
and the hereditary advocate of the Abbey of 
St. Bertin, while he ends his note with the 
following postscript : — 

“ Should the render really enre to enquire, YTlio, 
then, was Guudr.nln r l would refer him to this 
passage in the ‘Begistriun (le Bermundesei’ : 
A.n. 1098. * Hoc anno Bieardus Guet fritter 

Comitissac Wurennc dodit mancrium de Cowyk 
luonaeliis de Bermondeseie.’ When the Domes¬ 
day survey for Essex was made Cowyk was held of 
William de Warenne by Bieardus, who was, I 
presume, Richard Guet (Wet or Wetter), his 
brother-in-law.” 

Mr. Rule evidently supposes that Gundred 
was the sister of Richard Guet as well as of 
Gherbod, without knowing that Richard Guet, 
rectius Goet, was not a Fleming, but a cadet of 
a well-known family in Porche, who were 
sovereign-couuts of Percho-Gouet. The fact is, 
that the Countess Warenne of the Bermondsey 
Register could not be Gundred, who never was 
a Countess, as she died in May 1085, some years 
bofore her husband was made an Earl. The 
entry refers to a second wife of William de 
Warenne, who Beems to have been a daughter 
of William de Gouet, of Mout-Mirail. Nothing 
else is known about her ; but it is certain that 
Gundred died before her husband, and that, 
when William died in June 10S9, he left a 
widow, who sent an alms of 100 shillings to the 
monks of Ely to pray for the soul of the de¬ 
ceased, and to make amends for his spoliations of 
thatreligious house (Liber MUensis, lib. ii. c. 119.) 

I am not sorry to have this opportunity of 
showing that the latest writer on the parentage 
of Gundred has by no means exhausted tue 
subject; but I should scarcely have interposed 
in the discussion between Mr. Freeman and 
Mr. Rule if my name had not been mentioned 
by both of them, for I would not have it sup¬ 
posed that I have any sympathy with the old 
saying, “ Peroaut, qui ante nos nostra dixerunt.” 

Edmond Chester Waters. 


the ARK. 


Wostbury-on-Trym: Aprils. 1541. 

Having read with particular interest Mr. 
E. T. Rogers’s letter on “ The ’Atfah, the Muh- 
mil, and the Ark of the Covenant,” I venture 
to carry his argument back a loug way iuto the 
past, and to connect it with an ark to which 
the Ark of the Covenant, and consequently the 
’Atfah and the Mahmil, owe their common 
origin—namely, the Bari, or sacred boat-shrine, 
of the ancient Egyptians. This Bari, us repre¬ 
sented upon the sanctuary walls at Karuak, 
Goornah, Abydos, the Ramesseum, and other 
temples, answers with singular fidelity to Mr. 
Rogers’s description of the ’Atfah and Mahmil, 
and still more closely corresponds to the Ark 
of the Covenant, which, with other sacerdotal 
furniture, vestments, oeremouial and the like, 
was adopted from Egyptian models by the 
Hebrew law-giver. It consisted of a light 
wooden shrine, gaily painted, and partly 
covered by a veil suspended on a frame¬ 
work of polos. This shrine occupied the 
centre of a portable boat, decorated at 
prow and stern with a carved figure-head 
of a god. We learn from various inscriptions, 
chiefly at AbydoB and Edfoo, that these boats 
were made of cedar and other rare woods, and 
were richly adorned with gold and precious 
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Like the Ark of the Covenant, the ark (p. 31). If ethnologists would keep this simple 


of the Egyptians was borne on men’s shoulders truth more in view, they would spare them- casterr 
by means of poles passed through metal rings selves much trouble in seeking for aflinities s p 

fixed to each side of the bark; while, making where they will never find anything but parallel- wednksda 
the resemblance still more striking, there is ism. Like causes produce everywhere like p'm-trm 
generally seen at each end of the shrine a effects. A. H. Keane. hv Klct 


generally seen at each end of the shrine a 
crouching figure of Ma, the goddess of truth 

and justice, winged like Isis or Nephthys, and THE chequer-tree. 

overshadowing with outspread plumes the sacred London: March 31, 1883 . 

emblem concealed behind the veil. .Precisely m, rn.™™ a™ __ n u___ 

thus are the cherubim of the Ark of the Covenan t „ t h „ W L* tr J of ll 

described as having “ spread out their wings on Kent f uttme , f ° r the Service-tree of books 
hioh >' B ndh»;nl thnirfacinne (&*•. terminal,,). The name occurs in 


high,” and being seated “ with their faces one 
to another” (Exod. xxxvii. 9). 

The likeness of the Ark of the Covenant to 


8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “The Intnvliirfi.m 
Initiation m Now Colonies, as ill' struted in North- 
eastern Colorado," by Mr. P. O'Meara. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: "HaidarCWd," lir 
Col. G. B. Mallrsou. 

m.N'ESDAY, April 11, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The 
Port rush Railway and the Transmission of Power 
by Electricity,” by Din. A. Siemens and E. Hopkin- 
Hon. 

8 p.m. Microscopical: “The Life History of 
the Ringworm Fungus,” by Mr. M. Morris amt Dr 
G. C. Henderson ; ** The Red Mould of Barliy,” by 
Mr. C. G. Matthews. 

8 p.m. Geological: “The Supposed Pre-Crua- 
bnan Rocks of St. Davids,” II.. by Dr. Arehik.ll 
Geikie; “ The Bagshot Sand,” by Mr. H. W 
Momkton. 


vryrtn, ^mnnansj. aue name m Tm esPAV. April 12.3 p.m. Roval Institution Art - 

Evelyn’s Sylva, and is said by L)r. Prior Pheidius,’' II.. by fir. Waldstein. 


(Popular Namea of British Plants) to be an 


,, ‘^eueoooL iuen.ra ui tue w antique pronunciation of “ Choke-pear,” because 

the Egyptian Par. is familiar enough to students { f ? u / wag “ so hard and austere as to choke ; 

jisarc. ^ 

The whole subject has, however, been examined 


Drusus, a son of the Emperor Claudius, which 


auo wume euujeo, nas, uuweve , ueen e^aunueu ^ d a fruit of thig character. 

m a very candid spirit by M. l’abbe Vigoureux lateat ftuthori G g rMessrs. Britten and H 


in a very cauuiu spirit uy m. i auuu vigouieui , , , rMessra Rritten and Holland! 

{La Bible et les Li o ivert-s moderns,, third i authorities ^Messrs. untten and Mollana; 

trnl nn 4D7 ft. Ufn ^ ixrhn fnllr orlmita ' 


edition, vol. ii., pp. 497 et seq), who fully admits , , ... 

the Egyptian derivation of this and other Mosaic the fruit is called Chequers, no doubt in allu- 
rites tnd institutions. The Egyptian boat- « 10, i to its cheered or spotted appearance, and 
, . .. ■ . , , , 6,v ,, from this the tree takes its name. At hdenbndge, 

shrine, it is to be remembered, invariably con- K ,, lti it ig t . alled . chequer-wood,’ and the farm! 
tamed the emblem of a god—as a sistrum for labourers use it in ,, lvt eivii<-e to otlier wood to 
Uathor, a scarabaeus for Kneph, a hawk for make flails for threshing corn.” 

Horus, and so forth; whereas the Ark of the T . . . . rT . - o- 

Covenant contained only the Tables of the Law. , Ifc , 18 str f n « e that Hotten s History of Sign- 
Mr.R. Stuart Poole has appositely remarked that ^ds makes no reference to your derivation 
the essential difference between the Bari and the * or a11 . ,ts plausibility, since tne tree is a not 


the essential difference between the Bari and the , * 

Ark is to be found in the fact that the latter unu8ua l one ' 
enshrined no symbolic emblem ; and that prob¬ 
ably “ an ark as a central object unconnected j n -g ag , g 
witn any image would be a perpetual protest » to rmi, 


Henry T. Wharton. 


London: March 31, 1883. 

In East Sussex and West Kent the fruit of 
Pyrus torminalis (Ehrh.) is gathered in the 


against the ideas which were associated with a ' tumn> fa8t ened on to twigs, and sold as 
ar ^ 8 [Contemporary Rtview , March Chequers; and the tree is known as theChequer- 
lfcri yj. tree. In some parts of the South of England it 


Perhaps the most beautiful and perfect extant 
representation of the Egyptian ark (if still un¬ 
spoiled by tourists) is to be found upon the 
south wall of the small painted speos a hundred 
yards or so to the southward of the Great 
Temple of Aboo Simbel, at the discovery and 


| tree. In some parts of the South of 
is known as the wild Service-tree. 


England it 
The fruit 


7.30 p.m. Cyinmrodorion: “ The Relation of thn 
Grail-Legend with Celtic Popular Belief and LiMn- 
tuiv,” by Mr. Allred Nutt. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Formation of 
Diastase from Grain by Moulds,” by Mr. R. \Y 
Atkinson. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: “Microphonia 
Contacts,” by Mr. .Shelford Bidwell. 

h p.m. Mathematical: “Equations of the L hi 
of the Sections of the Reetangent Lines and of 
Three Tangent Planes to any Quadric, u — o.” by 
Prof. Wolstenholme; “ Investigation of the CW- 
neter of the Equilibrium of an Int-impressible H-ivy 
Fluid of Vanable Density,” by Lord Raykioa; 
“The Motion of a Particle on*the Surfai-e r.f : m 
Ellipsoid,” by Mr. W. R. W. Roberts; *‘ The Norma) 
Integrals connected with Abel’s Theorem,” by IT> i 
Forsyth; “ Spherical Functions,” I., by the R*-\ 
M. M. U. Wilkinson ; “ Calculation of the Equation 
which determines the Anhnrmonie Ratio* of ilir 
Roots of the Quintie,” by Prof. M. J. M. Hill. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries: “ Extracts from Visita¬ 
tion Books in the Diocese of Lincoln,” by E. Pm- 
cock. 

Friday. April 13, 8 p.m. Now Shakspere: “Some' ri 
the Text mil Difficulties in ‘ All’s Well* and ‘Twtlrdi 
Night,’ ” by Mr. W. G. Stone. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “Influence of Ath¬ 
letic Games on Greek Art,” by Dr. Waldstein. 

Saturday, April 14, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Go 
grajiliical Evolution,” II., by Dr. A. Geikie. 

3 p.m. Physical: “ Some Us<‘s of a New Pro¬ 
jection Lantern Science Demonstration in 
Schools,” by Mr. W. Lant Car]>»'nter: “Exj-ri- 
ments on the Viscosity of Saponine,” by Meaaw. 
W. H. Stokes and A. E. Wilson. 


representation oi tne ^igypuan^arx (it stiu un- ea ^ something n^e a medlar, but has more 
spoiled by tourists) is to be found upon the flayour< 8 Walter W. Beeves. 


SCIENCE. 


Brackley, Northants: March 31,1883. 
Both the tree and the sign are common 


excavation of which by Mr. Andrew McCallum enough in Sussex and Kent. When I was a 

T -ion a a _. . P .. . . .. . .. — 


I had the pleasure of assisting in 1874. Admir- i ad) i lived in a vlllage i n the Weald, and well 
ably copied by Mr. Villiers Stuart, this coloured remember the bright bunches of red berries 
bas-relief is reproduced in ohromo-lithography ^th which the Cnequer-troes were laden in 
on pi. xli. of Nile Gleanings. See also Rosel- autumn. My friends were in the habit of 
fV. lini, pL 4w., Mon. del Culto, showing the pro- preserving the fruit, for which purpose I have 
cession of the bark of Kneph from the Temple more than once gone out in search of the same, 
of Luxor; and various illustrations of similar . . . Under the old name of Sorbus torminalis, 
subjects in Wllkinson s Ancient Egyptians. the flower and fruit may be found figured in 

AMELIA B. Edwards. (Jerarde Emar... n. 1471: cf . Oulnenner. 


. . . Under the old name of Sorbus torminalis, 


DR. CHALMERS S STRUCTURE OY CHINESE 
CHARACTERS. 

An Account of the Structure of Chines' 
Characters under Three Hundred Primary 
Forms; after the Shwoh-Wan, a.d. 100, 
and the Phonetic 8hwoh-Wan, 1833. By 
John Chalmers. (Triibner.) 

Dr. Chalmers says that, in the view* set 


the flower and fruit may be found figured in forth in this volume, “ he lays no claim to 


London: April 2,1883. 

It is difficult to suppose with Mr. .Rogers 
that there was any direct connexion between 
the Israelitish Ark and the Muslim ’Atfah and 
Mahmil. But the indireot connexion is obvious 
enough. All these contrivances resemble eaoh 
other, not because they have an identical origin, 
but because they grow out of like social con¬ 
ditions. The nomad community, shifting accord¬ 
ing to circumstances from place to place, and 
ever on the move, oannot have a fixed temple 
wherein to worship its gods. It therefore con- 


(Jerarde Emac., p. 1471; cf. Culpepper. 

Hilderic Friend. 


THE “STUDENT’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA.” 

Edinburgh: April3, 1883. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton have sub¬ 
mitted to me your article reflecting on the 
Student's Encyclopaedia, as I am proprietor of it. 
I wish entirely to exonerate them from what¬ 
ever blame there may be in the matter. I 


originality.” The disclaimer is in one sense 
true. His book is an analysis of the Chinese 
characters, where “ what is wanted is i 
careful collation of facts.” And, moreover, 
that those characters are susceptible of 1 
analysis has always been taught by nstive ' 
scholars and by sinologists. In the Chh ' 
Li, containing the regulations for every ' 
department of government under the Chiu : 


ovoi uiauio ouuio AAAcay uu iu uiu uiaibui. A i , r i i n.v nrr\ i . , 

admit regretfully that what has been done with dynasty (b.c. 1122-255) and asserted to 


regard to some of the statistics is not justifiable ; 
but I wish to state that the errors have arisen, 


structs a portable shrine, light enough to be not from any intention to mislead, but from 


one campmg- 


the work of its great legislator, brother of 
its first king, mention is made of an office to 
the members of which it belonged to teach 
“ the six classes of characters.” Dr. Morrison 


conveniently conveyed from one camping- want of care in completing contemplated altera- “ the six classes of characters.” Dr. Morrison ' 

ground to another. Suoh seems to be the tions in statistics alone, particulars of which gave the names and a brief description of f 

obvious origin of Ark, ’Atfah, Mahmil, and are not always at hand when wanted. The these in the Introduction to his great Diction- t 

similar repositories found also among wandering utmost care, however, will be taken that in -p,. •, .,® T .. fc 


similar repositories found also among wandering 


peoples. Suoh was, for instanoe, the Arkha of future volumes no such looseness shall occur. 


the nomad Scythians, a wooden chest, containing 
“ le pierre noire ou l’idole que venerait la tribu, 
portd sur les ^paules de la famille sacerdotale 
et escorts du chceur des vierges prophetesses ” 
(Moreau de Joune’s Ethnoginie caucasienne, 
p. 29). This Scythian Arkha bears a much 
more striking resemblance than either the ’Atfah 
or the Mahmil to the Ark of the Covenant. 
But no one will venture to say that one has 


Thomas C. Jack. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 


Monday. April 9, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor 
Lecture, "Tho Decorative Treatment of Metal in 
Architecture,” II., by Mr. U. II. Birch. 

Wp.m. Geoj-ruphicnl: “ The Discovery of the 


these in the Introduction to his great Diction- * 
ary (1815)—the Pictorial, the Indicative, * 
the Suggestive (formed by combination and 
association of ideas from characters of the 
former classes), the Phonetioal, the Inverted, 
and the Borrowed. As an exhaustive classifi¬ 
cation of the characters, the correctness of 
this account cannot be questioned; it is in- 
wrought in their structure, which exhibits 
their artificial nature as plainly as a machine 


any direct connexion wffh the other. “Tons testifies that it was made “by art and device 

1 _1 ;;_i.1 :a • A_I.J tl _a ,, mi . /> . I a ,1 _ nf mnn ’ 1 fulfil a norr.ain mirnnoa I ho 


les nomades,” says the writer j ust quoted, “ sont 
sauvages et tons lea sauyages sereasemblent” 


8 p.m. Anthropological: “ The Osteology of the 
Ancient Inhabitants of tho Orkney Islands,” by 
Dr. J.G.Garson. , 


of man,” to fulfil a certain purpose. The 
fourth class, containing a phonetic element 
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(entirely tui generis ), comprehends the bulk 
of the characters ; but the first three classes 
h«ve been styled “ Origines Scripturae 
Sinicae; ” and it was said at the Congress of 
Orientalists at Florence in 1878 that 
"the first requisite in the present state of 
Sinology is a chart of them. No foreign student 
has yet attempted to give one ; but, until this 
has been done, we shall not have analysed the 
structure of the Chinese symbols so as to be 
able to take them to pieces and build them up 
again for ourselves.” 

So far, then, as the idea of Dr. Chalmers's 
book is concerned, it is not original. The 
execution of it is highly so, and full of interest 
and instruction. There is something new, 
however, in his account of what have been 
called “Radicals.” That name is not of 
native origin. It has been given, unfortu¬ 
nately, by foreigners to what the Chinese 
themselves denominate PA, or “ Classifiers,” 
under which, in their defining dictionaries, all 
the other forty thousand or thereabouts of 
their characters are arranged, and which are 
intended to give the category of meaning to 
which each character belongs. They have 
been called by some “ Ideagrams.” Dr. Chal¬ 
mers illustrates and defines his use of the 
name “Radicals ” in the following way :— 
“Take for an illustration the astronomioal (or 
pictorial) symbols for sun and moon. They 
are primary forms. But place them in close 
proximity (so as to form a third symbol), and 
the result means ‘ bright.’ Then you have 
a compound Chinese character. It is formed, 
as they say, by association of ideas. Its sound 
(ning) is altogether new, and independent of 
the names for ‘ sun (zdh) ’ and ‘ moon ( yiieh ),’ 
and both the elements of the compound char¬ 
acter are in this case what are called ‘ radicals ; ’ 
that is to say, they contribute to the sense of 
the derivative. This is the scientific meaning 
of the word ‘ radical ’ in Chinese philology.” 


Such is the scientific meaning of the word 
in Aryan languages ; I am sorry that Dr. 
Chalmers contends for its application in treat¬ 
ing of the structure of Chinese characters. 
In no sense analogous to that of “ roots ” can 
the primary forms of Chinese be so described. 
To ail the characters there may be applied 
the well-known words of Mrs. Stowe: “ They 
were made; they did not grow.” They are 
the artificial and most interesting products of 
the ingenuity of the old makers, but cannot 
he regarded as instances of natural growth. 
It is true, indeed, as our author says, that 
some of the characters formed by the com¬ 
bination of primary forms, and called by him 
“phonetio compounds,” are used as “ simple 
radicals,” that is, as classifying ideagrams. 
Such are ehien (class 146), the symbol of 
“seeing,” and gen (class 149), the symbol of 
“ speaking.” And such compounds used also 
phonetically are styled “subordinate pho¬ 
netics.” A more suitable name for all 
phonetic forms would have been phonetic 
elements. It is by the combination of them 
with the ideagraphio elements that the bulk 
°f the characters are formed. 

Apart from these questions of nomenclature, 
it is the object of The Structure of Chinese 
Characters to give a description of “the 
primary pictures, the compounds formed by 
association of ideas, and the subordinate 
phonetics (that is, the phonetic elements).” 
And this purpose is most skilfully carried out. 


No previous work of a similar charaoter will 
bear a comparison with it. 

The analysis of the primary pictures, with 
which the Chinese fathers commenced their 
writing, speaks for itself. In interpreting 
the suggestive compounds, Dr. Chalmers is 
very entertaining and acute, so that his 
process beeomes a reading of the thoughts 
in the minds of the original makers. 
These characters bring us face to face 
with the ancient men, and we see how they 
wrought—how long ago we cannot say— 
with certain simple concepts to give form 
to others more complex. The author is no 
novioe at this reading; he called special 
attention to it in his Origin of the Chinese 
in 1866. Want of space obliges me to con¬ 
fine my illustration of his processes in this 
department to two brief instances. On the 
character called cluA, generally used ad¬ 
verbially, and denoting “ for a long time,” 
whioh is the 53rd of his primary forms, it is 
said :—“ Chiu, delay; the figure of a man 
with something detaining him from behind ; 
a common word for ‘ long time,’ and also a 
phonetic (element).” On the character called 
fu, indicating a “ father,” Dr. Edkins ( Intro¬ 
duction to the Study of the Chinese Char¬ 
acters, p. 44) says :—“ Man, as father, is 
probably phonetio. The pictorial original is 
unknown.” Dr. Chalmers has been more 
successful, and gives us (p. 3) the original 
form (a right hand holding up a rod), add¬ 
ing :—“ The vertical stroke represents the 
rod of authority held in the hand.” That 
rod, however, may be for the purpose of pro¬ 
tection rather than of correction, and thus 
the original idea of fA turns out to be the 
same as that of the Aryan name. As Prof. 
Max Miiller says ( Chips from a German 
Workshop, ii. 22) :—“ Father is derived from 
a root Pa, which does not mean to beget, but 
to protect, to support, to nourish.” 

The Structure of Chinese Characters is 
based on the earliest Chinese dictionary 
(a.d. 100), the Shwoh Wan of Hsu Shan, and 
what our author calls the Phonetic Shwoh 
Wan of 1833, bringing the early work up to 
the standard of the present century. Both 
works combine phonetic elements and defini¬ 
tion. Hsu Shan arranged the 9,500 characters 
of his work under 540 ideagraphie classifiers. 
That number was altered bv subsequent lexi¬ 
cographers to 542, 544, 482, 360, and finally 
214, which last number is that followed in 
the principal dictionaries of the present 
dynasty; but this reduction, Dr. Chalmers 
observes, “ necessitates the arbitrary placing 
of many words under radicals (classifiers), 
with which they have no connexion whatever 
beyond an accidental resemblance.” It was 
said at the Congress in Florence:— 

“ The Chinese find the smaller number more 
convenient for educational purposes. But let 
us bear in mind that it is merely a plan or con¬ 
ventional arrangement. It i9 like travelling by 
the railroad, which takes the shortest route. 
You get soonest to your journey’s end by it. 
It saves time, and helps business and money¬ 
making ; but it does not oonduce so much to 
the health of body and mind, the invigoratiou of 
the spirits, and the repose and enlargement of 
the soul as a more roundabout and leisurely 
oourse.” 

It may be questioned, however, if the reduc¬ 
tion be really necessary to save time and 


trouble. A dictionary on the plan of Dr. 
Chalmers’s Concise Khanghsi (1878), modified 
by the results of his present enquiries, where 
the classifying and phonetio arrangements 
should be combined, would be found more 
compendious and correct than any other. 
Such a dictionary will yet come into existence, 
and it is to be hoped that Dr. Chalmers will be 
encouraged to undertake it. By whatever 
individual or body of individuals it may be 
produced, the present work will prove a most 
important help towards the accomplishment 
of it. 

Let it not be said that the compilation of 
such a dictionary would be a useless work of 
supererogation on the part of a missionary or 
other sinologue. Of all the achievements of 
the Chinese race, the greatest, I conceive, is 
that of their written characters. As a con¬ 
tribution to the history of the human mind 
and of the rise and progress of civilisation, 
and to all comparative sciences, such as those 
of philology and religion, the benefit of it 
would be incalculable. 

I must not conclude this notice without 
adverting to the appearance of the volume as 
a triumph of the art of printing. It is 
beautiful ; from the office of Messrs. John 
Avery & Co., printers and publishers, Aber¬ 
deen. The English type is admirable; and 
not less so is the caligraphy of the Chinese 
characters, “ every one of which was written 
out for the lithographer with the author’s 
own hand.” It would take more knowledge 
of printers’ methods than I possess to discover 
and describe by what process or combination 
of processes such an excellent result has been 
obtained. James Leoge. 


THE ACADEMIE DES INSCRIPTIONS. 
We condense from the Revue critique the 
following summary of papers read at recent 
meetings of the Acad emie des Inscriptions. 

M. Miller described a photographic copy, sent 
bv M. Maspero, of a trilingual inscription (in 
hieroglyphs, demotic, and Greek) found at 
Cauopus, in Lower Egypt. An identical in¬ 
scription was found in the course of digging the 
Suez Canal, and was published by Prof. 
Lepeius in 1866 ; a translation of the demotio 
text is given by M. Revillout in his Chreeto- 
matliie. But M. Miller was of opinion that the 
Greek text at least of the new inscription is the 
more oorrect. It is a record of a great gathering 
of priests, deputed from all the temples of 
Egypt, to thank Xing Ptolemy and Queen 
Berenice for having restored the statues of the 
gods carried away by the Persians. 

M. Senart concluded a series of papers upon 
the Sanskrit inscription of Srey Santhor (we 
shall follow throughout the French spelling) 
brought from Cambodia by M. Aymonier. It 
dates from the end of the tenth oenturv, being 
issued by Kirthpandita, Minister of the King Ja- 
yavarman, who ascended the throne in 968 a.d. 
Its object is to record the merits of Kirthpandita 
for having restored the observances of Buddhism, 
and in especial for having enjoined the Buddhistic 
system of public instruction. The Buddhists 
of Ceylon claim that they introduced Buddhism 
into Further India; and in this they are 
supported by local tradition. But the very 
language of this inscription, which is Sanskrit, 
shows that, at any rate, the Buddhism whioh 
prevailed in Cambodia during the tenth oentury 
was of striotly Indian origin. In addition, the 
dootrines inculcated are not those of Southern 
Buddhism, but rather the mystical dootrines of 
the Great Vehicle, with the cqstoiqary ad- 
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mixture of Sivaite influences. M. Senart 
pointed out certain indications which con¬ 
firm the tradition preserved in the Tibetan 
Taian.itha, that the disciples of Vasubauhu 
first carried into Further India the ideas of 
Mahayaua. When comparod with other in¬ 
scriptions dated in reigns earlier and later than 
Jayavarman. this of Sroy Santhor shows that 
the people of Cambodia were divided between 
Sivaism and Buddhism (perhaps between 
different sects of each), and that Court favour 
was always varying between the two religions. 
M. Senart will read a more popular paper on 
this subject at the quarterly meeting of the 
collected Institut, which will be held shortly. 

M. de Yogitd exhibited photographs which 
the Russian Prince LazarefT has had taken of 
the bilingual inscription (in Aramaean and 
Greek) which he recently discovered at Pal¬ 
myra. It is now possible to read almost the 
entire text. A greater part of it is a table of 
octroi dues, imposed upon the merchandise 
coming from the Fast and the West that here 
changed hands, for Palmyra wds the terminus 
of a Roman road. The standard of measure 
was a camel-load, and four cart-loads were 
reckoned as equal to a camel-load. 

M. d’Hervey de Saint-Denys communicated a 
paper froniM. Saint-Martin, of Arles-sur-Tech, 
though he did not support its conclusions. It 
dealt with the Chinese “ kua,” or trigrams, of 
which the origin is assigned to the king Fu-hi, 
in the thirty-fifth century n.C. These “kua” 
are signs compounded of three parallel strokes, 
which admit of sixty-four combinations. They 
form a sort of symbolic writing, earlier than 
the invention of theexisting Chinese characters. 
The “ kua ” cannot now be deciphered; but 
what purports to be a kev exists, drawn no in 
the twelfth century B.C. by the princes Wen- 
wang and Cheu-kong. M. Saint-Martin would 
find in the “ kua ” a system of musical notation. 
Fu-hi, it is true, is hold by the Chinese to bo the 
inventor of music ; but, unfortunately, through 
the burning of the To-kitig by Tsin-chi-hoang- 
ti, wo have been deprived of all knowledge of 
Chinese music earlier than the second century 
B.C. Therefore, M. Saint-Martin’s explanation 
of the “ kua,” however ingenious, must remain 
only a conjecture. 

M. Albert Dumont road a paper upon the 
geometrical decoration on Greek pottery. The 
oldest Groek pottery of all is ornamented with 
designs borrowed from plants and animals. 
Gradually these were superseded by geometrical 
designs, which reached their highest develop¬ 
ment in the Cyclades; whereas Athenian work¬ 
manship combines with geometrical designs 
representations of the human figure. It has 
been said that geometrical decoration is dis¬ 
tinctly Aryan, and the other designs Semitic. 
But M. Dumont argued that iu the pure 
geometrical designs of the Cyclades two influ¬ 
ences may be traced— (1) the development of 
the primitive style of decoration, found at His- 
sarlik, Mycenae, and Spata; and (2) an Oriental 
style of decoration, earlier than the Assyrian 
style of the tenth century b.c. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The great Mathematical Prize of the French 
Academy has boon awarded to the late Prof. H. 
J. S. Smith, and M. Minkowski, of Kbuigsberg. 
The subject of the prize was the problem of the 
representation of a number as the sum of five 
squares. Prof. Smith had published the solu¬ 
tion of this question, and of the corresponding 
one relating to seven squares, in 1SU7, but with¬ 
out demonstration; and when the subject was 
proposed last year he reluctantly determined 
to write out his demonstrations and become a 
competitor for the prize. The results for the 
cases of five squares and seven squares were de¬ 
duced from general principles, by which Prof. 


Smith had obtained the oomplete solution of a 
vast class of very difficult but fundamental 
theorems relating to quadratic forms, which 
greatly extended theboundariesof our knowledge 
upon this subject It is strango that results of 
such importance, which aopoared so long ago 
in the publications of tho Eoval Socioty, should 
not be better known on the Continent, and that 
the five-squares quedion should have boen pro- 
posod as one still awaiting solution. 

The well-known diversity which the county 
of York exhibits—not only in respeot of its 
geological and physical configuration, its soil 
aud climate, but also in respoot of the diversity 
of type and specific richness of its flora and 
fuuua—recoives a new illnstratiou in the 
Catalogue of Yorkshire Lepidoptora which Mr. 
G. T. Porritt, of Huddersfield, with the assist¬ 
ance and co-oporation of the leading entomolo¬ 
gists of the county, has now completed for the 
Yorkshire Naturalists’ Union, in whose Trans¬ 
actions it will forthwith appear. The list in¬ 
cludes about two-thirds of the British species— 
1,345 out of 2,031; aud it will, in all probability, 
be regarded as one of the best county cata¬ 
logues extant in this department of natural 
science. 

Probably the best description of the geology 
of Palestine which has yet appeared in the 
English language is to bo found in tho address 
which Mr. W. H. Hudleston delivered a short 
time ago in his position as President of the 
Geologists’ Association, and which has been 
printed in the last number of the Proceedings of 
that Association. After concisely traciug the 
development of our knowledge on this subject, 
he gives a sketch of the physical geography of 
the country, explains its geological structure, 
describes in detail some of the characteristic 
fossils of Syria, and discusses the nature and 
origin of toe deposits of the basin of tho Dead 
Sea. The geological sketch-map of Sinai and 
Palestine accompanying the address is based 
on the well-known works of M. Lartot. 

Wirn reference to Dr. Karl Blind’s argu¬ 
ments for a conuexiou between the Trojan and 
Thrakian races (Academy, March 17), Dr. 
Schliemaun writes to him as follows:— 

“ I have found proofs of the correctness of your 
theory in and near the tumulus of Trotesil.aos, iu 
the Thrakian Chersonese. The gardens round the 
tumulus, and the tumulus itself, are strewn with 
fragments of that wonderful pottery which occurs 
only in the first and oldest settlement of Troy, and 
nowhere else. In the tumulus I found a great 
deal of it, but also pottery of the second (the 
burnt) city; no later terra-cottas, but great 
numbers of stone axes and implements. The 
pottery of the second town also occurs nowhere 
else iu the Troad.” 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The following address is being signed in 
England;— 

“ To Dr. Richard Lcpsius, Knight of the Ordrc 
pour le Merite, Professor of Egyptology at Berlin. 
—-It is not often that a hard-working scholar is 
permitted to attain to the fiftieth anniver-ary of 
his academical degree, and it is a still rarer bless¬ 
ing if ho is allowed to do so in the unimpaired 
enjoyment of intellectual vigour. On hearing, 
therefore, that your German friends intend to 
celebrate, on April 22, the jubilee of your doc¬ 
torate, some of your English friends and admirers 
wish to express to you their warm congratulations 
on the past and their best wishes for the future. 
You, who can look back on an almost uninter¬ 
rupted succession of important literary produc¬ 
tions, beginning with your Sprw/trrrflfcicliciidv 
Ahhandliwyca in 1335, and ending with your 
Ntthixeke Urammatik in 1380, require no other 
monument; and if it was a greater achievement 
of human genius to decipher the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions than to build the pyramids of Egypt, 
you have, indeed, erected for yourself a monu¬ 


ment rcynli situ pyramidum altius. May the eremin 
of your life bring you rest and peace,' and the tras 
happiness of a incus sibi conscia recti." 

Signatures may be sent to Prof. F. Mu 
Miitlor, Oxford. 

Messrs. Trubner announce an Uryii Primer, 
in Roman characters, by Mr T. F. Browne, of 
the Bengal Civil Service. Urya, or Ooriya.it 
may be as well to state, is the vernacular of the 
Indian province of Orissa, best known a 
England by Dr. W. W. Hunter’s two volumes, 

Messrs. W. Swan Sonennschein and Co. 
have just published the first two volume, of 
thoir new series of “ Classical Texts”— Wmtt, 
edited by Mr. M. Petschening j and SopWles’ 
Ajax, edited by Mr. F. Schubert. The series :s 
of au “international” nature, aud appari 
simultaneously in London, Leipzig, and Prague. 
Each volume oontains the most modem text, 
with critical apparatus and a short prefftorr 
introduction. Livy, Ovid, and the “ Antigone 1 
and “ Oedipus Rex ” of S ophocles are annour «i 1 
for issue in April aod May, to be rapidly 
followed by Caesar, Sallust, and other authors 
The aim of the series is to supply scientific 
working texts for students at a nominal price. 

Das Echo of Berlin conies the following story c 
from the Dscheride -i-Hawadis In a village 
not far from Malatiah a short time ago a MS. of 
the Gospels on parchment was discovered 
which, as was shown by the i nscriptione, wu 
written above nine hundred years ago, aid; 
was presented by a king of Cilicia, named 
Hetum, to the Armenian congregation of tte 
village. A Protestant missionary sought to 
obtain this venerable book for the sum of >J 
piastres (about 35s.), but the notables of the 
village refused to part with it. Hereupon te 
borrowed the M8. for study, and since the-,, 
under all sorts of pretences, has refused to gin 
it baok to the com rnunity. 

The Indian Antiquary records the discovery 
of the following epitaph in a moBque at Aden, 
which may have come from one of the dL-wd 
burial-grounds:— 

“ A virtuous freo woman, the mother of Abdillri, 
the emancipated slave of the glorious Sultan You 
bin Abi-s-sadad al Muwaffuk al Tbngari al Kasi. 
Died at. Awan o n the last day of Kamadhan in the 
year 503 [a. d. 1108].” 

Awan is possibly the old name of Aden itself. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Browning Society.— [Friday, March JO.) 

5Iu. James Cotter Mohison in the Chair.—A pnp-r 
was read by Mr. W. F. Revell on “ Browui' * 
Poems on God and Immortality as bearing on U- 
Here.” It is not so easy to pronounce ddit-'J 
and fairly on other people’s beliefs ns it " -3 
seem. There is so much in what may be cjl.oj 
the setting of the b elief in the man’s own nnl 
which he cannot well transfer to paper mat. 
when he sees it stated in black and white a- a* 
belief, he is not able to recognise it a- Its 
own. It is almost impossible for any rn.ui 
a broad, far-seeing, sensitively responsive natun 
to say “yes” or “no” to a point-blank quoion 
■such as “Is this your belief, or is it u ,; : 
Browning is undoubtedly a man who rv< tut 
many-sidedness ami multiplicity of the rY;t:ri- 
of tiie tilings and persons that come within t' 11 ’ 
range of his observation and study, ami wn 
own nature is so many-sided that ho showo- 
down on us such a wealth of thoughts tb.it - 
often bewilders and confuses us. Browning b- 
been called a preacher. We may allow that It 
does preach ; but if he were a preacher and is 3 ~~ 
more, or a teacher chiefly, otic would not In--.' * 
to say that such and such are his beliefs. 0 " 
is not even chiefly a preacher. Hence it B 1' ■] 
sible to take him too seriously and twist his L ' r • • 
poetic utterances into stiff, hard dogma. 
is, in its essence, imaginative and not s > ,;1 ' 
tific. Browning is a singer more than j 
preacher or a teacher. He enters into 
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do* sympathies with the characters through 
rrhum he speaks, aud so closely identifies him- 
„i; with them, that it becomes difficult to tell 
whether the thoughts they utter are really his own 
or not. He changes them into himself, und him- 
,,’a into them. In Browning have been found 
vtry definite Christian and religious doctrines, 
ji-j't, though there may be great significance in the 
allcsed fact that Browning is a believer, it is not 
decisive of the serious religious questions that 
arc at issue to-day; and Mr. Browning is the last 
nan iu the world to wish that more stress should 
bo laid upon his believing, as he is said to believe, 
than it is worth. A large part of what is called the 
r, lisious aud Christian teaching of Browning may 
lairlv be regarded as little more than the setting 
of the diamond. You may cull from his poems 
sentences which appear to tell in opposite 
infectious. But if we aro to proceed upon the 
supposition that his creed is moderately orthodox, 
he'is not so modem a poet as has been atlirmed, 
nor can he furnish us that new help which our 
new needs require. The Cod of Browning’s 
poetry maybe regarded as, on the whole, of a very 
|ni;v tvpe. Browning exalts God infinitely above 
the best aud noblest of men ; whereas in popular 
speech God is too often degraded below them. 
Nuiiething like development is traceable in the 
tin istic conception of Browning [La tiainaz, p. 32, 
“The soul . . . God ”). Here you have a 
description of God which almost any modern 
man of science could accept. As to the doc¬ 
trine of immortality, this is what we find. 
Bure needs another life to remedy and atone 
ior the evils and miseries of this. If there 

be not another, this deserves to be hurled back 
with scorn as “a poor cheat, a wretched failure ” 
Ihn-aahiis, 130). There needs must bo another 
life, und there is; and in that life we may carry 
on to perfection the work of earth. For a long 
time Browning seems to have been sure of life to 
tmne. But, in La Saisiaz, he goes not beyond 
hupe. To notice briefly Browning’s view of life. 
The foremost fact about life, with him, is that 
“Life is probation, and this earth no goal, 

But starting-point of man” 

[The Jiiiij anil l/ic Book, Fope, 03.) 

It is the law of man’s life to bo ever progressing 
onward. Shut out the view of God and a life to 
wine, and fail to look on life here as a probation 
and nothing more, and life must become an irre- 
di enable failure. The value of the theLstic 
conception, if it be of the type delineated by 
Browning, cannot be questioned if it be accepted 
as true; and, even as an ideal regulative concep¬ 
tion, it may have value. The utility of the thcistic 
o uceptionis prominent iu his poems rather than 
its truth. What would be Browning’s answer to 
the question whether a man can live worthily of 
his manhood, without belief in God? We 
sli mid expect him to give a negative answer, 
and lie does so in a direct way, in one place 
at least (at Death in the Desert). But 
it would seem that, notwithstanding his lofty 
and glorious faith in God, Paracelsus failed, 
since his faith in God did not give rise to 
love and sympathy towards mankind. Mr. 
Kevell said, towards the close of Iris paper, 
tint a conviction had grown upon him that the 
thief source of Browning's inspiration in iris 
work is not his belief in God and Immortality, 
but his large and all-embracing sympathy 
with men.—In the discussion which followed, 
opened by Sir. Morison, part was taken by Sir. 
FumivaU, Sir. Rowe-Bennett, Sir. Kingsland, and 
Br. Berdoe. 

Chemical Society. —( Anniversary Meeting, Friday, 
March 30.) 

Bn. Gilbert, President, in the Chair.—The Presi¬ 
dent presented iris annual report, in which ho gave 
a review of the progress of the society from the 
commencement of its existence in 1811 up to the 
present time. The society now numbers 1,217 
fellows, with an income of about .£3,000. During 
the past year seventy papers have been read, and 
a di-course delivered by Prof. Dewar. Grants in 
aid of research have been made to the total 
amount of £220. 1,775 copies of tho Journal were 
printed during tho past year. The library con¬ 
tains 0,800 volumes, and a new catalogue will 
shortly be issued to the fellows. Iu his address 


the President gave mi interesting summary of tho 
arrangements for chemical education and research 
on the American continent.—The following officers, 
&c., wero elected for the current year:—President, 
W. H. Perkin; vice-presidents, F. A. Abel, 
Warren Do La Rue, E. Frankland, J. H. Gilbert, 
J. H. Gladstone, A. AY. Hofmann, W. (Idling, 
Lyon Playfair, H. E. Roscoe, A. W. Williamson, 
A. Crum Brown, P. Griess, G. D. Liveiug, J. E. 
Reynolds, E. Schunck, A. Voelrkor; secretaries, 
H. E. Armstrong, J. Millar Thomson; foreign 
secretary, Hugo Muller; treasurer, W. J. Russell; 
couneil, E. Atkinson, Capt. Abney, II. T. Brown, 
AV. R. E. Hodgkinson, D. Howard, F. R. Japp, 
H. McLeod, G. H. Mnkins, R. Meldoln, E. J. 
Mills, C. O’Sullivan, C. Schorlemmer. 


FINE ART. 

SEYMOUR HAPEN.—“THE ART JOURNAL" f»r APRIL (»«. OJ.) con¬ 
tain* un Etching of " COWDKAY," by Seymour linden, executed specially 
for publicatiou therein. 

8lp. MARIO RAOOl—“THE ART JOURNAL ’ for APRIL (**. G.I.) con¬ 
tain* an Engraving from tho Statue, “TIILS LESSON,’’by Slg. Unggi, the 
Sculptor of the DeaconsHcld Memorial. 

“THE ART JOURNAL "—The APRIL Number (Js. F M J.) contains, among 
other Article*, “GLASGOW,” l.v ROBERT WALKEK (Illustratedi : “THE 
WALT/-PAINTINGS at BERLIN," by J. It. ATKIX.SOX : “GEORGE 
MASON: a Itiugmphical Sketch," hv Mr. MaYNKLL ; “ART a* an HIS¬ 
TORICAL FACTOR,” by W. M. COX WAT; “ FRENCH JEWELLERY," by 
V. ClIAMPIEB ; Sic., Ac., &c. 

GREAT HALE of PICTURES, at reduced price* (Engravings. Chromo*, 
and Oleographs), handsomelv framed. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pav a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christum* presents.— 
GKO. Reus, 116, Strand, near Watcrloo-bridge. 


Every-day Art. By Lewis F. Day. (Bats- 
ford.) 

“ Ornament Is the art of every day ” is the 
sentence with which Mr. Day begins one of 
the most clear and practical treatises on 
decorative art that we have read. In the 
first of those little essays which, though com¬ 
plete in themselves, form together a well- 
organised book, the author proves, with an 
aptness of illustration and a quiet humour 
which are characteristics of him as a writer, 
that ornament concerns everybody, and that 
it is useless to strive to evade its influence. 
“ Imagine,” he writes, “ for a moment how a 
man would set about furnishing a house 
without art.” He would, in the first place, 
require every item, from the grates to the 
knocker, to be designed specially for him ; and, 
when he had completed his artless domicile, 
“ the first time he entered it he himself would 
introduce within its walls the inevitable 
decoration,” and “ a lady entering in every¬ 
day walking costume would introduce a small 
museum of ornamental detail.” 

It will be seen from this that Mr. Day 
begins at the beginning. From “ ornament ” 
he proceeds to “ taste,” to which he devotes 
a short but very pithy chapter well worthy 
the attention of both Philistines and “ aes¬ 
thetes.” To the former we recommend the 
following passage:—“ We have all of us met 
ere now the worthy gentleman who ‘ knows 
what he likes,’ and who announces that incon¬ 
trovertible fact with a self-satisfaction which 
seems to imply that really it is no slight merit 
in him that he knows no more and to the 
latter this, “ There is no more common pre¬ 
tence than that of a knowledge of art; and, 
though the affectation is evident at once to 
those who really know, it is difficult to prove 
to those whom it has duped how hollow it is.” 
All will, we think, be pleased with such sen¬ 
tences as these: “ Taste is not a personal 
matter. It is no more mere preference than 
judgment is mere opinion.” “ It is the 
evidence in a man’s work of natural artistic 
tact, plus cultivation and experience, that we 
distinguish as taste.” Good, also, is the 


following warning to incompetent critics :— 

“ Lookers-on see the best of the game, it is 
true, but not unless they know its rules.” 
Even out of this short chapter we could choose 
a number of other sentences as wise and well 
expressed as these, and we cannot refrain from 
giving one longer extract from it which states 
with admirable clearness the essential qualities 
of all really fine art-work. 

“The amateur can know little of the self- 
restraint of the craftsman which, to a fellow- 
craftsman, is so obvious in his work ; and it is 
this self-restraint, this holding always a strict 
balance between facilitv and fitness, that con¬ 
stitutes the crowning difficulty of ornamental 
design. Power is proverbially impatient of 
restraint, and taste, in its turn, is always half 
afraid of force; yet it is on the reconciliation 
of this impatience with this fear that admirable 
decoration must depend. Some ornament is 
too feeble to provoke hostility; none is so 
powerful as to be independent of taste,” 

At present we have given but an imperfect 
account of the first seventeen pages of this 
book, which, though short, is so full that all 
we could say in the space at our disposal 
would amount to little more than a recom¬ 
mendation to our readers to study it for 
themselves ; and there are so many to-day 
who take more than a fashionable interest in 
decoration that we hope our recommendation 
will scarcely be needed. The book, sooner or 
later, is sure to make its way ; and the sooner 
the better, for it will be of use to all men 
and women of taste, whether that taste be 
cultivated or not. The former class may 
accept it as an authority ; and it throws the 
light of a singularly just mind on some ques¬ 
tions which many of the latter have still 
under consideration. Its prime quality is 
common-sense ; its prime value, that it is 
practical as well as “ artistic.” As a guide 
to the public, it has one advantage over many 
books of tho class—it is addressed to the 
ignorant as well as the learned, to the poor 
as well as the rich. The least aesthetic can 
understand its reasoning; the impecunious can 
gain hints from its advice. Some books on 
decorative art are too much like the prescrip¬ 
tions of fashionable doctors—useful only to 
the wealthy, others are too sectarian—preach¬ 
ing doctrine which can be received only by 
the elect, couched in jargon which no heretio 
can understand. Mr. Day uses plain, very 
plain, Euglish, and cares more for simple taste 
than expensive material. “ It is not quantity 
of ornament that tells, but ornament in the 
right place,” is one of those art-proverbs with 
which his book abounds. 

Although Mr. Day is always practical, 
addressing himself to the needs of the present 
day, he has many admirable words to say 
both with regard to the art of the past and 
that of the future. He recognises that the 
decorative art of the present day can be 
neither the spontaneous and thoughtless art 
of the savage nor the expression of mediaeval 
faith. “ It would seem,” he writes, 

*< that the quality of taste, as revealed in the 
art of the past, may be the outcome either of 
simplicity, of submission, or of culture. Seeing 
that the times on which we have fallen are out 
of tune with simplicity; and since the sceptic 
spirit of the age has determined that obedience 
in us shall not be blind, it would seem as if 
modern taste must be rooted in culture; ” 
but he does not any the less despair of a noble 
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and a living taste. One vital quality we 
have still left, and that is individuality. 
“ But for this individuality," he says in his 
last, and not least admirable, chapter, called 
“ The Ornament of the Future," “ only the 
most consummate masterpieces of art would 
be endurable, and some of us in our hearts 
would like even them less if we could catch 
no glimpse of the man behind them." 

Of this Mr. Day may be assured, that there 
are very evident glimpses of the man behind 
his work, whether literary or decorative, and 
that the soundness of his taste in orna¬ 
mental art is seen not only in the letter- 
press, but also in the illustrations of his 
book. Some of the latter, and some of the 
best, are of his own design; but all are 
excellent and apt. The book is one the 
like of which, take it “ for all in all," we may 
indeed hope to see again, but not very often, 
as it is not often that the qualities required to 
produce it are associated in the same in¬ 
dividual ; for Mr. Day is a writer who can 
design and a designer who can write, and, in 
addition, a writer and designer who can 
think. If we except Mr. William Morris, we 
scarcely know of any Englishman who is so 
well equipped for the task he has set himself 
as Mr. Day; but it is of the late Charles 
Blanc rather than of Mr. Morris that we are 
reminded as we read the terse and well-ordered 
sentences of this learned and thoughtful, but 
very readable, book. 

Cosmo Monkhouse. 


THE SOGIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

Although many of the members of this society 
whose names are most associated with it, such as 
Mr. John Burr, its president, Mr. Noble and 
Mr. Edwin Ellis, the Hay liars and the Ludovici, 
Mr. B. J. Gordon and Mr. Cauty, send very 
good specimens of their accomplishments, the 
exhibition of 1883 is but a dull one. There 
are a great many pretty pictures and a great 
many ugly ones, but very few which are 
worthy of particular record. Mr. John Burr, 
who, we are glad to see, has been elected a 
member of the Boyal Society of Water-Colours, 
sends a humorous picture of an old cobbler 
receiving a valentine (496) quite in his best 
style. Mr. J. Noble’s “ Uninvited Guests ” 
(272) is one of the most important and pleasing 
of the pictures he has painted. Mr. Edwin 
Ellis's “ Cornwall’’ (280) and “Afternoon on 
the Yorkshire Coast ” (404) are very bold and 
dexterous and rich in oolour; and Mr. J. E. 
Grace’s “Farm on the Common” (195) is a 
charming landscape; but even of these it may 
be said that they are only “ Tritons among 
minnows.” 

Looking round the dreary walls of the first 
room, we light upon a picture whioh is at least 
masterly in technique. A sacristan is blowing 
ont the candles in a ohurch decorated with 
muoh carving and gilding, more remarkable for 
its exuberance than its beauty. There is not 
a little triok in the way the gilt scroll-work is 
rendered; but the crispness and dexterity of 
the touches are admirable, and still more worthy 
of praise are the light and tone of the whole 
picture. It is called “ The End ” (73); and it is 
not a little disappointing to find that the name 
of the artist (A. Laupheimer) suggests a foreign 
extraction. In the same room, Mr. Break- 
speare’s“A Sunny Day, Brittany’’ (29), two 
very lively little scenes on a racecourse by Mr. 
Clem Lambert (41 and 51), and Miss Kate 
Amphlett’s “ Ootober Evening ” (93) do some¬ 
thing to compensate for the disappointment. 


In the large room Miss Amphlett again 
attraots us with her “No Thoroughfare" (110) 
and “Old Timber Yard” (106); and near 
them is a clever picture by Mr. Holvoake called 
“ Customers ” (104). Why Mr. Blackboume 
should have called his figure in a riding dress 
of the last century “ Jack Cade ” we are at a 
loss to know, but it is a promising little study ; 
and the same may be said for Miss Dora Noyes’ 
sad figure of a girl (136). A word of praise 
may be given to Mr. Meyer’s moonlight (187), 
and more than a word of blame to ‘ ‘ Butter¬ 
cups," by Mr. W. C. T. Dobson (154); but 
perhaps the catalogue is the only useful guide 
to a collection of pictures like this, whioh con¬ 
tains scarcely one which justifies an epithet of 
more than average strength. Almost the only 
“sensation" we experienced on the long and 
melancholy tour through the crowded rooms 
was afforded by Miss Benson’s “ A Little Caged 
Bird ” (513), a charming picture of a child looking 
out of a dreary town window. More needles may 
be picked out of this bottle of hay by patience 
and the use of sharp eyes, but the result is 
scarcely worth the trouble. Those that we 
detected in the large room we will give for the 
benefit of our readers :—(199 and 304) by Owen 
Dalziel; (206) by Arthur Hawksley ; (213) by 
G. Fox; (231) by Peroy Belgrave; (268) by Stuart 
Lloyd; (280) by C. A. Wilkinson; (299) by 
Henry Garland. The water-colour room is the 
most attractive of all, containing some very 
leasant drawings by Messrs. Carl Haag, 
ngram, Weedon, Wainwright, Wyke Bayliss, 
Donaldson, Medlycott, A. liobertson, Miss 
Melicent Grose, Mr. C. Fothergill, Mr. B. P. 
Morgan, Mr. M. Freeman Kempson, and others 
too numerous to mention. 


THE FRENCH OA LLERY. 

We have seen pictures by Prof. L. C. Muller 
more attractive than his “ Arab School,” but 
never one that showed more vigorous and 
successful exercise of bis extraordinary powers ; 
and such solid and vivid presentation of actual 
scenes is rare, even in these days of realistic 
aims and consummate technique. It is the life 
and nothing less at which Prof. Muller aims; 
and he reaohes it in sun and stone, in man and 
beast, in texture and consistency of all things 
with a skill and certainty of touch which 
never fail. It is the same with the rapid, but 
masterly, sketches with whioh the upper room 
at the French Gallery is decorated. At once 
the right touch and the right colour go straight 
to the mark; and that freshness of impression 
which characterises his sketches he, perhaps, 
as well as any other living artist can transfer 
to his finished pictures. In this gallery, full as 
it is of works of the most skilful masters of the 
Continental schools, he is not excelled by any 
in masterly use of the brush. Fortunately, his 
aim is distinct from that of other artists here. 
He is a recorder of Eastern life as it exists to-day, 
full of human sympathy, but content to be 
a ohronicler. rather than a critic, of human 
existence. He therefore does not compete with 
the fancy and caprice, the personal feeling and 
taste, which have left their mark on most of the 
other contributions. 

These other works, accomplished as all and 
exquisite as many of them are, need not a long 
description, for our readers will know by the 
names of their artists what kind of treat Mr. 
Wallis has in store for them. The red suns and 
gleaming snows of Muntbe, the liberty and 
light of Heffner, the oabinet comedies of 
Quadrone (with dogs), the rainbowed vivacity 
of Madrazo, the fatherly feeling and tender 
execution of Edouard Frere, have, thanks 
greatly to Mr. Wallis, beoome as familiar to us 
as the poetry of Leighton or the manly force of 
Millais. Some works, however, from one cause 
or another, seem to us to justify more distinct 


comment. Among these, for its eccentricity, 
M. Billet’s large “ Harvest of the Poor” may 
be placed. Much skill in presentation, good 
draughtsmanship, and ingenuity of design 
characterise this work, but it misses the pathos 
at which it presumably aims. The curious 
arrangement of several figures in similar atti¬ 
tudes seen from different points of view con¬ 
stitutes the motive, and is insufficient to snsta ; n 
interest in so large a work. It is singular and 
angular, and that is all. More touching is kl. 
A. Maignan’s “ Bepudiee ” making her viy 
from home with her child, but it scarcely riw< 
to that tragio height which alone justifies inch 
melancholy work. M. Langde’s “ Lea Chour' 1 
—a girl watering cabbages—is another pioturs 
large in size but comparatively small in in¬ 
terest, whether human or artistic. Perhaps 
the best of the ecenes of contemporary gem is 
Defregger’s “Zither Player,” an admirable 
work of its kind, but the memory of Israel’s 
“ Churchwarden ” at once rises to dispute if no: 
to contradiot us. As at the Society of British 
Artists the oontest is one of mediocrities, hen 
it is one of masters—masters at least in execu¬ 
tion, in verve and vivaoity. At least one of this 
cosmopolitan society has outdone himself. Of 
Chevilliard and Chialiva, of Herman Philip! 
and Bochmann, we may say they have done 
well; but of 0. Seiler’s “ Bembrandt in hu 
Studio ’’ it may be said that we have somethin; 
like a masterpiece. Bembrandt himself mignt 
have patted a pupil on the back who had caught 
so much of his mystery of light and golden 
glow of colour. As works of an artist who 
likely to be better known than he is, the t»o 
woodland scenes of J. Wenglein should he 1 
noticed ; and among the rest of the landscape! 
is one by Julien Duprd, heir of a distinguished 
name, and worthy of his origin. It is called 
“ In the Fields, Brittany : Best.” Of deceased 
French artists there are as usual a few speci¬ 
mens, which include three charming Corota. a 
fine Troyon, and some vivid little bits by Diu 
and Bousseau. 


THE PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY IS 
EGYPT. 

\_Communicated by the Committee of the Egypt 
Exploration EuruL\ 

M. Navtlle, in letters under date March 12,18, 
and 26, communicates further discoveries. He 
has recognised the name of the some in which 
Herocipolis stood. It is An (written with sgoi 
whioh M. de Bougd, in another instance, oon- 
sidered to represent the Hebrew ’Ain, or Foun¬ 
tain). Dr. Brugsch had already identified thii 
as the name of the Herobpoute nome, but 
placed it too far south. 

The following interesting monuments h»ve 
been brought to light:— 

1. A second seated statue, that of a high- 
riest of Succoth. It is in blaok granite. It 
ears no cartouche, and may be older than the 

Bubastite period. 

2. A fragment bearing the two cartonchei , 
of Bamses II., and the name of Sucooth written 
as usual at that age with the determinative 
sign indicating a foreign land, or, sometime!, a 
border-land. “It is likely,” in M. Navilles 
judgment, “ that under Bamses II. Pithom- 
Suocoth was [on] the extreme frontier on that 
side, which accounts for its being a fortrese am 

a storehouse for the armies whioh went to the 
East.” 

3. A very important document, a tablet w 
black stone, recording 

“the foundation of the city of Arsinoc at>*® e 
distance from Pithom by King Ptolemy Phiu- 
delphus. The day before, the workmen had foa® 
the base of a standing statue with two cartoucta-' 
one giving the name of Arsinoc, but the o!M 
quite unknown; I could not mako out to who 
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it referred, but the next day I saw quite clearly. 

The top of the tablet is occupied by two series of 
, .Strings made to the gods of the Heroopolite 
uo me by the King Ptolemy Philadelphia; among 
tilt? gods is his sister and wife Arsinoe, with the 
two cartouches—Num ab en Shu, mer neteru; 
Arsina. Below are twenty-eight lines of text, 
irriften clearly at the beginning and end of the 
stole, but unfortunately very carelessly in the 
middle. However, the monument is perfect; 
there is not one sign wanting. It is one metre 
,uid a-quarter high, and about one metre wide.” 

M. Naville had not had time to study the 
text exhaustively, but had ascertained that it 
frequently spoke of the canal and the sea, and 
of some work on the canal. The inscription 
states the foundation of a great city by Phila- 
delphus in person to his sister (Arsinoe), with 
the name of the daughter of King Ptolemy, and 
the building there of a sanctuary in which he 
put the statues of the gods Philadelphi, and its 
consecration to Turn, the great god of Succoth, 
Recording to the rite which is used in Egy pt. 
The tablet proceeds to speak of the foreign 
products which will be brought there in ships ; 
and the last line states large Bums of gold and 
silver, apparently the annual tribute of some 
parts of the country. “One thing,” writes M. 
Naville, 

“interested me particularly in the inscription; 
it is the name of a locality of which Osiris is the 
pod. and which is called Pi-keheret. Now I cannot 
help thinking that we haveat last got the Egyptian 
name for Pi-hahiroth, and—tliis conjecture per¬ 
haps is a little presumpt uous—that it was called by 
the Greeks QaypvpiiiroKts. This name of Pi-koheret 
incurs twice in the text, perhaps oftener ; once in 
the offering scenes, and another time in the course 
of the narration. You will understand how im- 
: pnrtant it would be to gain the site of this spot; 
anti that the mere fact of its being in the Ilero- 
Opolite noine in the neighbourhood of Succoth and 
Ar.-iuoc would definitely put aside Schleiden’s 
ami Brugsch’s theory of the exodus through Lake 
' btrbonis [or in the latest form through the southern 
- morasses of Lake Menzeleh].” 

It may not be amiss to sum up these results. 
The recovery of the hieroglyphic name of the 
x Heroopolite some completes the geographical 
identifications connected with Prthom. We 
have now temple name or sacred name, civil 
name, special name as store-city, and the name 
of the nome of whioh this city was the capital. 
Toe Stele of Pithom, as it deserves to be called, 
is a document of the olass of the Rosetta Stone 
' and the Decree of Canopus. It adds a new throne 
. name to the Ptolemaio series—that of Queen 
y.Amnoe II.; it relates the foundation of the 
town of Arsinoe, hitherto placed near the modern 
■' Suez, and at the extremity of that Sweet-Water 
" Canal which Ptolemy Philadelphus oompleted 
or re-opened, giving it his own name. Further, 
'"it at last affords v* the Egyptian form of 
Pihahiroth in thu neighbourhood, though at 
*vhat distance from Succoth or Arsinoe does not 
yn appear, and thus revolutionises all recent 
1 theories of the place of the Passage of the Red 
r ’Sea by the Israelites. The full examination of 

* this document in M. Neville’s forthcoming 
memoir, which the society will publish, may be 

^expected to more nearly determine the geo¬ 
graphy of the route of the exodus. The reason 
®why the temple at Pithom (Heroopolis) was 
•.chosen for the stele was no doubt because 
! this city was the capital of tho Heroopolite 
- Lome. 

* The results of this first brief campaign have 
^hten the reoovery of Pithom-Succoth, and the 

* determination of one point in the exod us j ourney; 
the approximate placiugofasecond point, Pihabi- 

**»oth, where the Hebrews crossed the sea ; and 
the final proof that Ramses II. was the great 
, oppressor, and his son Menptah the Pharaoh of 
, the Exodus. 

i Reginald Stuart Poole. 

i Hon. Sec. Egypt Exploration Fund, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MR. chaffers’ "hall-marks on gold and 

SILVER PLATE.” 

London: March 29,1883. 

Your notice of Mr. Chaffers’ sixth edition of 
Hall-Marks on Gold and Silver Plate compels 
me, in justice to Mr. Cripps, author of Old 
English Plate, its Makers and Marks, to inform 
you that the greater part of the new hall-marks 
in Mr. Chaffers’ sixth edition, especially those 
relating to Norfolk, Yorkshire, Scotland, and 
Ireland, were collected and first published by 
Mr. Cripps in 1881, aud have been taken with¬ 
out acknowledgment from Mr. Cripps’ Becond 
edition, of which I send you a copy in order 
that you may convince yourself of the truth of 
this statement. 

The matter thus appropriated was the result 
of Mr. Cripps’ personal investigations and 
original researches ; and in justice to him I have 
been compelled to call upon Mr. Chaffers’ pub¬ 
lisher to cancel from his sixth edition all por¬ 
tions thus borrowed from Mr. Cripps. 

John Murray. 


NOTES FROM ROME. 

A monograph on the organisation of archaeo¬ 
logical research has just been published in Home 
by the Senatore Fiorelli, who holds an important 
post under the Minister of Education in con¬ 
nexion with the excavations. He recommends 
the formation of museums in each of the 
divisions of Italy made by Augustus in order 
to better preserve and classify all antiques 
found. 

Prince Don Tommaso Corsini di Laiatico 
has sold to the Italian Government the Palazzo 
Corsini at Rome, which once belonged to the 
Riarii, and, after passing into the hands, during 
the pontificate of Clement NIL, of his nephew, 
Card. Neri Corsini, was rebuilt by the archi¬ 
tect Fuga. The famous library and the picture 
gallery are included in the sale. The building 
will now be used for meetings of scientific and 
learned bodies, and in their number will, it is 
said, be the Aecademia dei Lincei. 

At the beginning of the present month 
another pit-tomb was discovered in the archaic 
and pre-htrusoan cemetery of Corneto-Tar- 
quinia, which is situated at Le Arcatelle, in the 
plain of Monterozzi. This sepulchre has, 
perhaps, yielded more relics than sny previous 
find in the district; bronze urns, with geo¬ 
metrical ornamentation in relief, fibulae in 
silver and bronze, and fictile vases painted in 
an archaio fashion have been brought to light. 
It is stated that nearly all the bronzes bear 
gilding. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
We hear that the new buildings and new exhibi 
tion of the Institute of Painters in Water-Colours 
will be opened with a ceremony in which several 
members of the Royal Family will take part. 
The occasion is fixed for the evening of Friday, 
April 21, the regular “ private view ” occur¬ 
ring on the following day. The exhibition 
is expected to be a very interesting one, most of 
the well-known members of the Institute having 
made it a point of honour to contribute of their 
best; while there must also be taken into 
account the contributions of members recently 
elected in view of the increased importance of 
the corporation, and those of outsiders who will 
for the first time have the facility of exhibiting. 
His recent election to tho Associateship of tho 
Royal Academy will not prevent Mr. Gregory 
from contributing to the new gallery; Mr. 
Linton haspreparod one very important contri¬ 
bution ; Mr. C. G;ean’s aud Mr. Fulleylove’s 
draw” gs we have already briefly described; 
Ijlr. Hine will bg represented in unusual 


variety; and Messrs. Thomas Collier, Kilburae, 
Aumonier, Orrock, Mark Fisher, Clausen, and 
Towneley Green may be expected to send 
notable work. 

A word on sculpture will bo ju9t now in¬ 
teresting. Mr. Woolner haa done a head of 
Mr. Gladstone which is notable work. Mr. 
Onslow Ford will probably be best represented 
in the exhibition of the season by his full- 
length statue of Henry Irving as Hamlet. It 
is considered to be, at the least, an excellent 
portrait of the tragedian ; and we may reason¬ 
ably hope that its artistic merit will proveto be 
not less conspicuous than its fidelity to the 
person portrayed. Mr. E. R. Mullins sends 
to the Grosvenor Gallery a marble figure of 
Mignon which is dramatic aud immediately 
seizing; to the Royal Academy he will probably 
contribute a figure of Margaret, which we shall 
deem still more lastingly attractive. This will 
be found to be a work of great simplicity of 
beauty, and its originality aud freshness give 
interest to a theme that might at first seem too 
familiar. Mr. Mullins is also engaged upon 
a portrait bust of the late Stanley Jevons, 
which will hardly be ready in time for exhibi¬ 
tion. Mr. S. Fry, whose single dramatic figure, 

“ There is no Way but this,” attracted attention 
at the Academy last year, sends, on the present 
occasion, an equally dramatic study, “ Revenge,’ 
and one or two portrait busts of great excel¬ 
lence. That of Mr. Hodgson, the Academician, 
can scarcely fail to be remarked for its freedom 
and spontaneity as a work of art, while one or 
two others are likely to be successful in sharing 
the general interest. 

Mr. Macbeth’s large interior, just finished 
for the Royal Academy, cannot fail to inorease 
a reputation already very high. It represents 
perruquier’s shop when the real “Queen 
Aune”was not yet “dead.” Great ingenuity 
and some dramatic power have been exercised 
in the invention of the theme, for there are 
many figures, aud a little story passes which 
we shall not here enlarge upon; and the 
artist’s most mature art has been well bestowed 
in the treatment both of the principal subject 
and of its quaint and interesting aooessories. 
In a word, without anticipating the functions of 
the critic who will hereafter discuss it, we may 
pronounce it likely not only to please artiste 
and experts, but to impress the general publia 
more strongly than anything which Mr. Mac¬ 
beth has heretofore accomplished. 

We rejoice to hear that Mr. Albert Moor® 
has now all but recovered from the dangerous 
illness from which he suffered only a few weeks 
ago. 

Mr. Frank Holl has been elected a fulL 
member of the Royal Academy ; and Messrs. J. 
Adams-Ac ton, Leslie Thomson, and A. W. 
Weedon have been elected Members of the 
Society of British Artiste. 

The Hogarth Club held their annual conver¬ 
sazione last Saturday, at their rooms in Albe¬ 
marle Street, when the members exhibited some 
of the pictures they have prepared for the 
May eshibitious. Among the artiste repre¬ 
sented wore Messrs. Alma-Tadema, John Pettie,. 
R. \Y. Macbeth, aud Colin Hunter. The room, 
was charmingly lighted bv the Maxim We-tou 
Company’s la ops, the electricity being pro iied. 
by the accumulators of the Electric-Power 
Storage Company. 

Messrs. Trubner, as agents for tho Govern¬ 
ment of India, hive now ready for publication 
two new volumes of Dr. James Burgess’s 
Report of the Archaeological Survey of Western 
India. These are vol. iv., dealing with the 
Buddhist Cave Temples and their inscriptions ; 
and vol. V., dealing with the Elura Cave 


Temples and. otney Brahmanical 
caves. Both are profusely 
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autotype plates, lithographic plates done by 
Mr. tiriggs, and wood-engravings. 

Mr. Robert Farrex, who has already illus¬ 
trated Cambridge in more than one series of 
very delicate etchings, has now in hand a col¬ 
lection of about forty similar illustrations of the 
two cathedral cities of Ely and Norwioh. Mr. 
E. A. Freeman (who will not like to see the way 
he is described in the prospectus) has consented 
to write an introduction to the volume. It will 
be published, by subscription, through Messrs. 
Macmillan and Bowes, of Cambridge. 

It is stated that the Ilablot Browne Ex¬ 
hibition in Liverpool has been so successful 
that it is possible the collection may be sent for 
exhibition to London. 

The French Government has given a com¬ 
mission to MM. Bertinot, Haussoullier, and 
Doubouchet to reproduce, in pure line-engraving, 
M. Baudry’s pictures in the foyer of the Opera 
house—“Parnassus,” “The Poets,” and “ The 
Dream of St. Cecilia.” 

Tiie collection of original remains and of 
casts brought back by M. D. Charnay from 
Central America is now on view in the Tro- 
caddro. 

The Austrian Museum fiir Kunst und 
Industrie at Vionna will be opened this year 
with a special exhibition of bronze-work in nine 
divisions—Prehistoric. East-Asiatie, Egyptian, 
Greek and Roman, Byzantine, Mohammedan, 
Christian-Mediaeval, Renaissance, and Modern. 

Ix the Magazine of Art for this month Mr. 
Monkhousediscourses at some length on “Elton 
Ware,” and several illustrations of this new 
and richly decorative pottery are given. The 
account of Mr. Elton’s many experiments 
and failures and final success affords an 
excellent lesson in perseverance. The chief 
characteristic of Elton ware seems to be 
its decoration by what is known as “ slip.” 
Gustave Lord is criticised simply as a fanciful 
illustrator—a “ dreamer of dreams ; ” and ex¬ 
amples are given from some of his most imagina¬ 
tive illustrations, including the inimitable 
Monks of Seville from Rabelais. Other note¬ 
worthy articles in the number are Cbrdova by 
David llanuay, and a study of Mr. Poynter 
by Mrs. Mark Pattisou, with engravings from 
some of his principal works. 

The ornamental head-pieces and borderings 
designed by M. Habert-Dys form a note¬ 
worthy feature in L'Art this year. Personally, 
we cannot admire the throwing together of all 
Borts of incongruous things in which M. Habert- 
Dys takes delight. But it must be owned that 
he arranges them with skilful effect; and his 
modernised French-Japanese style will no doubt 
please many more than would the quaint but 
spirited drawings by old Japanese artists that 
he imitates. 

Ix course of forming a vineyard in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Wiisserbillig, near Trier, numerous 
graves have beou laid bare, in some of which 
urns wore found with the remains of cremated 
bodies ; in others, skeletons In the former case, 
the cinerary urns were surrouuded by chalk- 
stone slabs. One of the skeletons was contained 
in a sarcophagus composed of fourteen roof- 
tiles. Nine of thorn had the stamps of tho 
manufacturer, the same names being given as 
those of the manufacturers who furnished 
material for tho errction of the Roman church 
which forms the basis of the cathedral of Trier, 
and for the Roman thermal baths at St. Barbara. 
Judging from these circumstances, it is assumed 
that the tombs date from the middle of the third 
century A.D. In one of the graves a small urn 
with thei epresentation of a face was found. It 
may be i si-liil to mention that fire-burials con¬ 
tinued ac ng the Woden-worshippiug part of the 
German, at ion down to the end of tue eighth 
century. The Thurmgiaus burnt their dead as 


late as the seventh century. In an epistle of 
Winfrid, or Boniface—the so-oalled Apostle of 
the Germans—the oustom of fire-burial among 
the Saxons is referred to. Karl the Great, who 
brought about the conversion of the Saxons by 
fire and sword, made a special enactment against 
cremation:—“If anyone lets the body of a 
dead person be consumed by fire, and the bones 
be consumed to ashes, according to the rites of 
the heathen, he shall die.” At present, the 
practice of cremation is rapidly growing in 
Germany, the most recent instauce being that 
of Herr Wislicenus, the well-known leader of 
a oommunitv of religious reformers called 
“ Friends of Light.” 


THE STAGE. 

“ BONDAGE" AT THE OPERA COMIQUE. 
The Opera Comique, which, from its situation, 
was always wont to afford facilities for a pro¬ 
longed journey through subterranean London, 
had beeu closed to satisfy the requirements of 
those authorities who have charge of the public 
safety ; and it has now been re-opened. Miss 
Hilda Hilton is the manageress. We noticed 
the intelligent performance of this ladv many 
months ago at the Royalty, where she was 
gradually acquiring a stage training in difficult 
parts, though inspiration seemed to be denied 
to her. She now plays, with fair success, the 
chief part in “Bondage.” “Bondage” has 
been adapted very freely from the French by 
anonymous hands. It owes its existence to 
L’Institutrice,a. piece which was given a while ago 
at the Odcon, where it obtained but a moderate 
triumph. A main element in the play—the 
position of the heroine as governess in the house 
of her husband—likewise recalls something in 
what we may term an English classic, a 
favourite story by Mrs. Honry Wood, which has 
sold by scores of thousands. This is, however, 
but a coincidence, aud the real indebtedness of 
the adapter is simply to L'lnstitutrice. In“Bond- 
age,” the heroine, Helen Maxwell, enters the 
house of her husband, Mr. L’Estrange, quite 
unsuspectingly. She gets attached to a pupil, 
who is her husband’s daughter bv another lady, 
and is greatly surprised to find, when the master 
of the house returns, that he is no other than 
her own lord. This is an admirable opportunity 
for the dramatist, for he has the wit to make 
Helen Maxwell a good woman, who thinks 
twioebefore breaking up the home and the family 
into which fate has brought her. She has her 
rights, but is clear-headed enough to perceive 
that others have their rights also; and she 
behaves considerately to the woman who 
might be declared a mistress and the child 
who might be pronounced a bastard. But 
a secret rendezvous is given between Helen 
and her lord, and Mrs. I,’Estrange is not 
quite dignified enough to be unsuspicious. 
We have said that Miss Hilton plays the part of 
Helen. The severest criticism that is passed 
upon her assorts in effect that her view of that 
character is inharmonious, and that her study 
is chiefly to get the greatest effect out of each 
separate scene. Po-sibly that is so. But, 
however opinions may differ about the 
capacity or discretion of Miss Hilton, Miss 
Nelly Bromley’s acting is almost unanimously 
liked. Her performance of Mrs. L 1 Estrange 
marks perhaps the highest level she has 
yet attained; nor is this an extravagant 
eulogy—for, as the actress is one who fiuds it 
oasy to be agreeable, so likewise is she one who 
has hitherto found it difficult to be impressive. 
Retaining charm, Miss Bromley acquires art. 
The character of L’Estrange is played by Mr. 
Charles Kelly. His performance cannot be 
considered among his best. Its merits are to be 
accounted a trifle negative. Rochester in “ Jane 
Eyre” was not one <>t his best parts; but in tUat 
he attained a sincerity—nay, even a touch of 


inarticulate passion—not so readily found in 
his present enterprise. Still, on the whole, the 
performance will do. The play is well mounted 
and it has a chance. ' 


STAGE NOTES. 

Tiie Theatre offers ua just now too many things 
which the playgoer cannot well pass by, yet 
too few which really repay him for a night at 
the play. Mr. Pinero’s “ The Rector: a Story of 
Four Friends,” is hardly likely to have the 
success which has attended some others of his 
productions. A measure of improbability 
weakens the interest of the story, and that is 
believed on insufficient evidence which might 
have been more wisely enquired into aud then 
abandoned. The Court Theatre thus, for tha 
second time, presonts us with a play of whi h 
the action could hardly have taken place hvd 
the dramatis -personae been gifted with a reason¬ 
able share of shrewdness and caution. Yet, as 
“ Comrades ” succeeded in spite of the im¬ 
probability of its story, “The Rector” miy 
have a greater chance than we think. Mr. 
Pinero is never deficient in stagecraft; h;s 
writing is not without trace of that literary 
character whioh Mr. Merivale, in the mood of a 
pessimist, deems fatal to the chances of 6tags 
triumph ; and, moreover, the new piece is acted 
not only skilfully as regards the principal 
personages concerned, but with adroitness 
and dexterity throughout. Mr. Clayton aid 
Miss Marion Terry distinguish themselv-s. 
Miss Kate Rorke, Mr. Arthur Cecil, and Mr. 
Mackintosh add greatly to the strength of the 
cast. Mr. Mackintosh, indeed, has become one 
of the best “ character aotors ” in London, 
though he must beware to avoid what is always . 
the favourite vice of the successful character 
actor—exaggeration. 

“ Private Wire,” by Messrs. Desprez ani 
Felix, with musio by Mr. Percy Reeve, hasbwu 
brought out as a lever de rideau at the Saver, 
where “ Mock Turtles ” enjoyed so lone 
and, on the whole, so unhououred a hie. 

“ Private Wire ” is not without comic situations, 
aud the musio is tuneful and graceful. M«s ; 
M. Louis distinguishes herself by singing 
excellently one very pretty song, which w.d 
shortly be heard everywhere. We cannot say 
that “ Iolanthe,” which still holds its place w 
the bills, bears to be seen quite as often as 
“ Patience ” did. Of course its music ia 
exquisite and fairy-like, but the story ia in¬ 
adequate to the needs of a piece that uniat U-t 
two hours and a-half; and, accordiugly, the 
first act drags. “ Iolanthe ” is more dependent 
taan “Patience ” was on the skill of the seeue- 
painter, aud if Liberty did not supply the 
costumes there would be idler moments for the 
spectator than there now are. Mr. Groasmith ia > 
the only actor who makes a genuine mark. Ilia , 
performance, in its dry humour, excels any other , 
that he has given. But of the ladies little ia to 
be said. Miss Leonora Braham and Miss Jesus , 
Bond are, however, known to be able to sing, 
and it is equally well known that what is cadsl 
the “stage appearance” of Miss Fortescus is ' 
such as to afford legitimate joy. Her grac of < 
movement and rest commends her to the study of ■ 
an artist, aud h“r part of the business is d m j 
intelligently. We doubt, however — even uuPr , 
tho influence of some personal charm in the ^ 
i epresentation—whether “Iolanthe” will ia-t j 
as long as “ Patience.” But it is worth seeing, 
aud should be seen while it yet may bo. ! 

At the Olympic, Mr. Hamilton Aide’s “AGreat J 
Catob,” with Miss Genevieve Ward in the chiel 
part, has taken a regular place in the evening 
play-bill; and the author is credited with 
having adopted more than one hint bestowed 
upon him by critics after the original perform¬ 
ance. The piece goes smoothly. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 14, 1883. 

No. 571, New Series. 

Ten Editok cannot undertake to return, or 
to eomepond with the writer* of, rejected 
namueript. 

ft it particularly requested ikat all butineu 
later,t regarding the supply qf the paper, 
fa, may be addressed to the Publiihxx, 
sad net to the Editok. 


LITERATURE. 

Dissertations on Early Law and Custom; 

chiefly selected from Lectures delivered at 

Oxford. By Sir Henry Sumner Maine. 

(John Murray.) 

Thi contents of the present volume of Sir 
Henry Maine’s lectures are rather more 
miscellaneous than those of their predecessors; 
and, as the title partly indicates, there is 
more of the element of discussion inter¬ 
mingled with the authoritative exposition in 
which the author stands unequalled. The 
first four lectures are devoted to the connexion 
between ancestor-worship and inheritance, or 
the tendency to select as heir only such 
person as was recognised by the current 
religion as qualified to perform the funeral 
rites and oontinue the proper sacrifices for 
the dead. They are mainly suggested by the 
publication, in Prof. Max Muller’s “ Sacred 
Boob of the East,” of some Hindu law-books, 
anterior to the present version of the book of 
Manu, which contain traces of very archaic 
customs in regard to marriage and adoption ; 
and they oonclude with a reminder of the 
extent to which ancestor-worship must be 
recognised as a factor in the Roman law of 
inheritance, which made the position of heir, 
aa distinguished from legatee, more often 
onerous than profitable. The same lectures 
include references to the theories of primi- 
tive society of Morgan and McLennan, 
which form the subject of the seventh 
chapter. 

The other lectures are admirable, but 
isolated, chapters from a colossal work which 
the world would be grateful to Sir Henry 
Maine for entering upon at length—namely, a 
listoire raisonnie, if the expression may be 
permitted, of legal usages and legal con¬ 
ceptions. The wonderful power of intellectual 
digestion by which he transforms the dry 
hones of antiquarian scholarship into a 
nutritious and stimulating repast has never 
heen seen to better advantage than in some 
of these chapters, which have already ap¬ 
peared in the Fortnightly Eeview. Side by 
side with the readiness to classify and group 
fragmentary, rudimentary, or decaying indica¬ 
tions of a widespread custom or idea, there 
is the not less necessary and perhaps more 
difficult quality which gives full weight also 
to the accidental element in history, and, with¬ 
out attempting to explain away substantial 
differences, accounts for them by the play of 
general tendencies under particular condi¬ 
tions. 

Since it is admitted that the laws and 
customs of the Salian Franks had nothing to 
do with the establishment of the so-called 
Salic law whioh determined the succession to 


the Frenoh crown, some other explanation of 
the existence of this strict and exceptional 
rule is needed. Every student of Sir Henry 
Maine’s other works is familiar with the 
extent to which law tends to be declara¬ 
tory of notorious and universal custom; 
and, as it happened, from the tenth century 
to the fourteenth there was an unbroken 
oustom in the Capetian family in favour 
of transmitting the Crown in the male line 
only. For more than three hundred years 
there had always been a son or a brother 
of the reigning king to succeed, and, conse¬ 
quently, the opportunity for balancing the 
rival claims of remote collaterals had never 
arisen. During all this time, also, the royal 
marriages bad tended to bring fresh territories 
under the Crown, while it was unprecedented 
for this little, growing Central France to pass 
by marriage as an apanage to the son of any 
alien father who had'merely married a Capetian 
princess. Hence the growth of the over¬ 
whelmingly strong national feeling that such 
a mode of inheritance must be as illegal as it 
was unusual. Fixed rules of succession 
belong to a later stage of civilisation than 
France had reached in the tenth century, but 
the accidental establishment in that century 
of a custom which remained unbroken for 340 
years is a thoroughly satisfactory explanation 
of the historical fact that the law ultimately 
formulated aimed at still further perpetuating 
the immemorial oustom. 

Not less interesting is the development of 
the paradoxical thesis that the French Revo¬ 
lution was the work of aggrieved copy, 
holders (chap. ix.). Not less interesting 
the vindication of the classification of 
legal rules by Roman jurists into the law 
of persons, the law of things, and the 
law of actions, which marks the close of the 
period (perhaps best known to the general 
reader from the Icelandic Sagas) when there 
was really a recondite connexion between 
individual rights and the roundabout methods 
of procedure by which they might be at onoe 
lawfully and effectually secured (chap. xi.). 
And the observation which ends the tenth 
chapter, that the latest modern improvements 
in the way of land transfer by public registra¬ 
tion are virtually a return to the primitive 
publicity of conveyance—and, what is more 
surprising, may probably result in an extra¬ 
ordinary and unexpected diminution of the 
aggregate body of law—is an augury very 
notable as perhaps the first of its kind, and 
full of hope, considering the sober quarter 
whence it proceeds, as if, after all, the human 
mind might succeed in multiplying its 
interests, which are the potential matters of 
litigation, without a proportionate increase in 
the number and intricacy of legal rules—as 
if, in faot, the law of persons and things 
might admit ultimately of as much happy 
simplification as the law of actions. 

But the under-current of thought, which 
gives to the volume what unity it possesses, 
is that to which we first referred. Just as the 
Lectures on the Early History of Institutions 
may be described as a study ot the ideas set 
forth in Ancient Law by the light of the 
newly translated Brehon laws, so the present 
volume is a continuation of the same study by 
the light of the Brahmanical books containing 
the earliest attempts at Hindu legislation. 


From time to time the first outline is filled in 
by the addition of details judiciously brought 
together from remote sources ; but the author 
remains faithful to his original aim, which 
was not “ to determine the absolute origin of 
human society,” but “to indicate some of the 
earliest ideas of mankind as they are reflected 
in ancient law, and to point outithe relation 
of these ideas to modern thought.” Even 
now his discussion of certain theories of 
primitive society is not printed without re¬ 
luctance, as he is “ not satisfied that the 
investigation has advanced far enough to 
admit of a very confident opinion; ” and he 
frankly premises : “ I must confess a certain 
distaste for enquiries which, when I have 
attempted to push them far, have always 
landed me in mud-banks and fog.” 

Still, so far as Sir Henry Maine has identi¬ 
fied himself with any one thesis, it is the wide¬ 
spread existence and great importance of the 
conception of paternal or patriarchal power; 
and, so far as he ever succumbs to the temp¬ 
tation to help obscure facts to a clearer 
meaning than they would possess unaided, it 
is in this direction (as in the case of the Irish 
fines, or arbitrary family groups) that his help 
is given. The indulgence with which he dis¬ 
cusses the elaborately complete and sweeping 
generalisations of the late Mr. McLennan and 
the late Mr. Morgan is therefore the more meri¬ 
torious, since the perfectly just observation 
that “ both writers seem to hold that human 
society went everywhere through the same 
series of changes” might be taken as dis¬ 
posing of their claims to serious consideration 
by an historically minded critic. But, care¬ 
fully guarded as Sir Henry Maine’s own 
observations generally are, anyone acquainted 
with the mass of facts available upon the 
other side will be inclined to question whether 
even he himself is not a little too apt to make 
a corresponding assumption. The assumption 
that, at one time or another, patriarchal or 
paternal power must have played an im¬ 
portant part in almost every community is 
much facilitated by the practice, sanctioned 
by the author, of using the two as con¬ 
vertible terms, as if every patriarch were a 
developed father, and every father an embryo 
or a degenerate patriarch. In one place he 
actually speaks of “ Patriarchal or Cyclopean 
families ”—whereas the classical description 
of the Cyclops distinctly points to an aggre¬ 
gation of natural (polygamous) families, 
paying no regard to one another, and not 
recognising any common deceased ancestor or 
living chief—and therefore in no sense patri¬ 
archal. 

This confusion of two quite distinct types, 
which may be arrived at by different and 
independent processes, makes it more difficult 
to decide the significance of particular customs 
respecting the worship of ancestors. The 
worship given to an eponymous hero in 
ancient Greece is not the same as the 
worship given to the “ meritorious ancestor ” 
of the primitive Chinaman. The sacra 
privata of the Romans may have been a 
survival from a real domestio ancestor cult, 
and have influenced the later law of inherit¬ 
ance accordingly; but the differences between 
India and Italy, induced by the triumph of 
sacerdotalism in the former country, oount 
historically for at least as much as tbp sqryiv* 
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ing resemblances of their first estate. Every 
important community develops some special 
trait of its own which reacts upon the tenden¬ 
cies which are common to it with others; and 
the robust mixture of logic and conservatism, 
which characterise the developments of law 
and usage at Rome, is itself so exceptional 
that the improbable thing would be to find 
the exaet counterparts to them elsewhere. 
Nowhere except in Rome was the private 
'paterfamilias at once absolute at home, free 
but not absolute abroad, and the member of 
a politically progressive community. 

It is not quite clear whether the patriarchal 
theory is intended to represent the patriarch 
or the father as the more archaic type, 
and Sir Henry Maine would probably be the 
first to admit that the difference in the series 
of changes through which human society 
historically passes begins at the first possible 
stage. Without adopting the generalisations 
of either Morgan or McLennan, we know that 
great varieties of usage exist even among 
savages: a few are practically monogamists, 
many practise a regulated polygamy, some 
have few restrictive customs. Great stress 
has been laid upon the fact that some— 
notably the North American Indians (like 
the Incas of Peru, and probably the ancient 
Chinese and Egyptians)—trace relationship 
through the mother only, and this has been 
supposed to point to a period of total savagery, 
in which the relation of paternity was unknown. 
But the inference is unnecessary ; that the 
mother should give her name to descendants 
proves only that there was a time when she 
was (in some communities at least) the most 
permanent element in the family. There are 
many tribes recognising the institution of 
marriage in some form or other, and yet very 
familiar with the practice of divorce. In a state 
of nature the divorced father has little induce¬ 
ment to assert his potestas by retaining the 
guardianship of infants, whose maintenance, 
according to the primitive division of labour, 
naturally falls upon the mother; the mother, 
with her children, naturally marries again, 
let us say a warrior who is killed in the next 
tribal fray, then a hunter who comes to the 
like untimely end, and so on, perhaps, till the 
family bearing her name attains quite patri¬ 
archal proportions. Even in such a com¬ 
paratively civilised community as Iceland we 
find women of unimpeachable reputation 
married, widowed, divorced, and married again 
at a very surprising rate and frequency. This 
sort of Miitter-recht only tends to prevail 
among good-natured, rather easy-going races, 
where women are kindly used ; and these races 
are not the slowest to settle and attain a 
certain degree of civilisation. With peaceable 
settlement, life becomes more secure, and 
family relations more continuous, but the old 
habit of tracing kinship through the mother 
will survive long after its raison d'etre has 
vanished. 

The natural causes which lead to ancestor- 
worship are just as strong in these com¬ 
munities as in any other. In them, the 
mother will probably share with the father 
in the celebration of domestic sacrifices, and 
be commemorated with him in the family 
worship after death. In them, parental 
power may be asserted with more than 
Roman strictness, as in China; or waived 


entirely, as seems to have been the case in 
Egypt. Even the one trait which is likely 
everywhere to survive—a great respect for 
purity of descent on the maternal side—may 
show itself in very different disguises, and 
re-appear in the caste feeling of India as well 
as in the sister-marrying of Egyptian kings 
and Incas. The worship of immediate known 
ancestors, as distinct from that of tribal 
heroes, must have a certain tendency towards 
the separation of the community into natural 
families, even apart from the interest of the 
sacerdotal class in multiplying the altars 
to be served, which, as Sir Henry Maine 
observes, has led the Brahmans to encourage 
partition. But house and village communities 
of the most permanent kind have been founded 
by at least one of these ancient, woman-respect¬ 
ing races; and in them, as if for the special 
instruction of rash sociologists, domestic 
authority of a very stringent kind was vested 
in the head of the community altogether 
irrespective of the claims of paternity. The 
very interesting and singular usages of the 
Basques, which have remained unmodified 
apparently since the days of Strabo, seem 
to have escaped Sir Henry Maine’s attention ; 
but the example of a community in which 
paternal power, as such, is absolutely ignored 
will serve better than anything else to enable 
us to gauge the strength of all the other 
social forces at work, in this case to supersede, 
but in others to control and supplement, it. 

The essence of the Basque system of in¬ 
heritance is primogeniture without distinction 
of sex. The eldest child, whether son or 
daughter, inherits the farm, portions such of 
the younger children as the family resources 
will allow to marry, and provides house and 
home for the celibate juniors, who are sacrificed, 
like the cadets of noble houses, to maintain 
the glory of the ancestral name. By a still 
more original custom, heirs and heiresses are 
forbidden to intermarry; and, if they do so, 
one or other must cede the hereditary estate 
to their next kin. The Basque colonists in 
South America are mostly cadets who have 
obtained the permission of their elders to leave 
the village and appropriate their own earnings, 
which, as in India and Russia, were legally 
part of the common stock. Unfortunately, 
the Code Civil has made havoc among these 
undivided families by giving all the children 
a right to claim an equal share in the in¬ 
heritance on the parent’s death, instead of 
allowing the heir to save gradually the lawful 
portion of one child after another; but even 
yet the remoter parts of the Basque country 
probably contain, in proportion to their 
population, a larger number of ancient families 
occupying their ancestral holdings than any 
other spot in Europe. 

A view that is being defended generally 
gets its outline to a certain extent determined 
by that of the alternative view that is rejected; 
and we can hardly be grateful to Mr. 
McLennan for driving Sir Henry Maine to 
look in the Descent of Man for the founda¬ 
tion of the patriarchal theory. There is no 
irreverence to the great name of Mr. Darwin 
in saying that human psychology is not his 
strongest point; one who knew more of the 
passions, not excluding the animal ones, has 
written— 

“ Man’s love is from man’s life a tiling apart.” 


The passion of jealousy is not chronic, least 
of all in primitive society; and there must be 
some strong, constant tendency at work to 
lead to such an important social development 
as the power of the patriarchal chief. In 
earlier volumes, Sir Henry Maine himself bas 
pointed out the importance of wealth in flocks 
and herds in establishing such power; and, 
in place of the startling definition promul¬ 
gated on p. 209, we should be prepared to 
maintain that the question whether an able 
and ambitious paterfamilias grew into a patri¬ 
archal chief was always decided by either poli¬ 
tical or economic causes, or by a combination 
of the two. If we take the story of the repre¬ 
sentative patriarch, the first influence in 
favour of isolation and concentration as a 
tribe is economical; “ There was strife 

between the herdmen of Abram’s cattle and 
the herdmen of Lot’s cattle.” The pastoral , 
patriarch requires room; he will divide the 
land amicably with a kinsman, but, if he or 
his kinsmen are attacked, he and his tribe 
will fight. But the father of Isaac acd 
Ishmael does not become a father of nations 
by fighting in defence of his harem («s to 
which he is curiously indifferent), but by 
defeating Chedorlaomer king of Elam, and 
proving his power to protect, not merely his 
own wife and children, but the families of all 
the 318 fighting men of his household. The 
continuance of this kind of chieftainship 
depends upon whether the tribe, as a whole, 
has to fight for its existence, which is a 
political accident determined by the other 
occupants of the region; and whether its mode 
of life is incurably nomadic, which is deter- . 
mined by the economic influences then ml 
previously at work. Supposing the tribe » 
settle on the laud, the patriarch’s descendant 
may continue in authority as feudal chieis or 
territorial sovereigns. But, if the settlement 
take place under a pacific leader, or by 
a secession of the tribe from an unsuccessful 
leader, the community breaks up into a number 
of natural families with substantially equal 
claims and powers; and the essentially repub¬ 
lican institution, the village commune, suc¬ 
ceeds the tribe, to be again perhaps brokeu 
up into populus and plcbs as the heirs of the 
old owners of flocks and herds distance the 


simple agriculturists in the race for wealth. 

The development of ancestor-worship or 
paternal power at later stages in the process 
of social evolution turns upon minuter 
accidents and race temperament. Ancestor- 
worship and sacerdotalism by no means neces¬ 
sarily go together. As Sir Henry Maine 
points out, the Hebrew law-givers are strong 
in denunciation of tliose who “ eat the 
sacrifices of the dead; ’’ and that most Leviticai 
of books, the Zendavesta, contains no traces 
of such worship ; while in the law-book of 
Apastamba there are references to local aiw 
family customs which seem to indicate the 
spontaneous existence of a good deal o 
ritualistic observance of this kind among the 
Hindus long before the elaborate invention* 
of Brahmanism. 'Where sacred texts arc 
wanting, the devout aspirant is referred lor 
instruction to the consensus of opinion 
among right-minded persons—an appeal which 
could scarcely be made by an unpopular 
hierarchy. in China, again, surely the 
“promised land” of ancestors living an 
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deceased, the insignificance of the priesthood, 
and the supremacy of the State in things 
spiritual have reached the utmost possible 
point, while customs in regard to inheritance 
are matter-of-fact and sensible. 

Altogether, it is not quite clear whether 
(here is more connexion between the religious 
theory of ancestor-worship and the civil 
theory of inheritance than between any two 
contemporaneous effects of a common cause. 
The historio interest of the enquiry begins 
when, as was the case at Borne, the oivil 
consequence outlasted the religious one. 
The unseemly expedients for providing an 
heir to perform the religious rites, which are 
contemplated in Hindu law-books, scarcely 
prove that there waa more desire to have an 
ostensible heir for this than for other pur¬ 
poses. They point to a state of things in 
which people cared more about having 
children or heirs than about where they came 
from; and this is a common trait in all 
archaio societies, when the slave may be 
made his master’s heir, and the victor in a 
fray really means kindly to his enemy by 
marrying his wife and adopting his orphans. 
They also, it must be said, point to a state of 
things in which jealousy can scarcely have 
been a familiar passion. Any heir who was 
good enough for temporal was good enough 
for spiritual purposes; and the moment of 
historic interest is only reached when, by a 
reversal of the Boman process, the degrees of 
spiritual merit to he conferred by sacrifices 
have been determined with a degree of elabora¬ 
tion unapproached by the civil law, so that 
English tribunals in India, solemnly bent on 
doing justice to the subject race, have, in 
questions of inheritance, to ascertain, first 
what amount of spiritual benefit the rival 
claimants would be able to confer by their 
sacrifices on the deceased ancestor, and then, 
as it were, to reduce the result into terms of 
legal relationship. 

It is easier to exhaust the list of question¬ 
able points than of instructive and suggestive 
observations which the reader may be trusted 
to find in the work itself. We will there¬ 
fore only add that the Egyptian inscription 
quoted on p. 213, which Sir Henry Maine 
‘^8 “ has not been much noticed,” and to 
which he attaches some importance, has been 
translated in the Records of the Past (vol. x.). 

It is by an insignificant king of the XXXIInd 
Dynasty (after the Persian conquest); and 
the figures given are altogether wanting in 
the historical modesty which characterises 
the inscriptions of the great kings, who, as 
*8 know, did not put their prisoners of war 
to death, but employed them on the erection 
°f public monuments. The authority for the 
enormous number of hulls and women said to 
be captured must be the boast of a mercenary 
general anxious to please the credulous and 
regenerate successor of the Ramessids, and 
t| e historical value of the document is of the 
tightest. Edith Sihcox. 


The Free-Trade Speeches of the Right Hon. 
Charles P. Villiers, M.P. With a Memoir. 
Edited by a Member of tho Cobden Club. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

A pew days sinoe a well-known newspaper, 
commenting on Mr. Bright’s address to the 


Glasgow students, said that, for the purpose 
of practical politics, theFree-Trade controversy 
in England was as remote as the preliminaries 
to the grant of the Great Charter by King 
John. This is, wo may conclude, a new, 
and a rather exaggerated, way of stating that 
the remarkable events which culminated in 
the Com legislation of 1846 are now entirely 
historical, that the volcanic fire of that period 
is extinct, and that the passions of that 
epoch are wholly calmed. So much is prob¬ 
ably true. Nineteen persons out of twenty 
have never heard even the echoes of the 
struggle. Not one living person out of sixty, 
perhaps out of a hundred, has taken any part 
in it, or remembers the upheaval whioh the 
change required. But to the generation 
which witnessed the strife, it was a bloodless, 
but complete, revolution. Perhaps the most 
striking comment on the new departure was 
the comment which Sir Robert Peel made on 
it. Crossing over the floor of the House to 
where Hume and Cobden were sitting when 
the news of Louis-Philippe’s flight reached 
England, he said, “ This is what would have 
happened here if those people,” pointing to 
the Conservative party, “ had kept the Corn 
Law.” 

The first person to attack the Corn 
Laws, root and branch, by an annual motion 
was Mr. Charles Villiers. Sir William Clay 
told the writer that he resigned the motion 
to Mr. Villiers, and took up with the aboli¬ 
tion of Church Rates ; but it appears that Sir 
William Clay's motion was directed against 
the sliding scale, not against the system alto¬ 
gether. Mr. Villiers, on the other hand, 
demanded, in various forms, the instant 
recognition of Free Trade in food. It was a 
demand which seemed Quixotic, even frantic. 
Most persons believed that, however true the 
principles of Free Trade might be, the whole 
of England, and all parties in it, were com¬ 
mitted to the Protectionist system, and that 
the abolition of the Cora Laws would be 
followed by a oollapse of every vital interest. 
This was for a long time Mr. Gladstone’s 
opinion, as he told the writer. Eight years 
after Mr. Villiers began the attack the Cora 
Laws fell, and the principles of Free Trade 
were firmly established in England. Hence¬ 
forward the whole of our commercial system 
has bsen conditioned on, and developed by, 
Free Trade; and it may be concluded that this 
system would be entirely dislocated if any 
departure were made from that which Mr. 
Villiers advocated in 1838, and Parliament 
accepted in 1846. 

The principal credit of this result has been 
assigned by popular opinion to Messrs. Cobden 
and Bright. They never claimed the credit 
themselves, for the history of no great political 
movement was so little marred by the jealousy 
of those who took part in it. The writer has 
known with close intimacy the principal 
leaders and, in a greater or less degree, all 
the most conspicuous agents in the struggle; 
but he never heard one of them disparage his 
associates’ labour, or magnify his own, though 
the rarest of virtues is the disinterestedness 
which does not claim the chief merit in a 
victory. Other men distributed the reputa¬ 
tions which were won; the leaders of the 
Free-Trade League only claimed collective 
credit, and, to the amazement of everyone, 


dissolved, at the instant of their victory, the 
powerful organisation whioh they had formed. 
If Mr. Villiers did not gain the popular fame 
of Cobden and Bright, it was no fault of theirs, 
for the services which he did were acknow¬ 
ledged by them in the warmest maimer and 
with the most persistent instance. 

One reason of this popular favour towards 
Cobden and Bright is to be found in the 
integrity of their labours. Between 1841 
and 1846 they were everywhere, no voices 
and no names being so familiar as theirs. 
Cobden had the advantage of years, of publio 
position (he was in the House of Commons 
two years before Mr. Bright, and had been 
a candidate at a previous election), and of 
literary reputation. He was, besides, lucidly 
outspoken and earnestly convinced. Mr. 
Bright had a vigorous and fervid eloquence, 
polished as time went on into that pathos 
and humour iu which he has found no rivals. 
But he set his own popularity infinitely below 
that of Mr. Fox, member for Oldham; and 
the writer can so far confirm Mr. Bright’s 
judgment that, when he made that selection 
of his speeches which has been so widely 
read, he was able to include only one of the 
Free-Trade utterances, and that more as a 
specimen of speeches than as an equal to the 
higher efforts of Mr. Bright’s eloquence. 

The peculiarity of the speeches which have 
been collected into these two volumes is that 
they are simply models of exhaustive reason¬ 
ing, in which the earliest utterance is as good 
as the latest. Mr. Villiers not only completes 
his own case, but he states with the same 
fairness and fullness all the arguments of his 
opponents, and applies a generous but merciless 
logic to them. These speeches are as olosely 
reasoned as though the speaker had composed 
a series of essays in which nothing is super¬ 
fluous and nothing is omitted. They are as 
exact as the best pleadings of the most accom¬ 
plished lawyer whose brief and precedents 
have become part of hiB mind. They possess 
the further merit of being—though here the 
speaker improves by experience—varied by 
exceeding quickness in debate. Few speeches 
contain so many illustrations of the power 
by which a good debater is able to appropriate 
an opportunity and insert it, without marring 
the continuity of his reasoning, into the body 
of his speech. Mr. Villiers, in short, had put 
to the best account the economical training 
which he had from Malthus, and the legal 
education whioh he had after he decided on 
abandoning the oivil service of the East India 
Company. 

Political speeches soon lose their freshness, 
for not only is it the ease that the controversy 
which gives occasion to them is generally 
ephemeral, sometimes even unreal, but they 
rarely contain any of that dramatio interest 
which gives vitality to speech and fact. But 
in these speeches there is an element of per¬ 
manent interest. They supply one with a 
picture of the oontest in the House of 
Commons from the time in which tho advo¬ 
cate of a great change was utterly repudiated 
by both the historical parties, and was, by 
dint of reiterated argument, constantly in¬ 
creasing his following, and refusing to accept 
any compromise, till at length he won the 
halting and reluctant acquiescence of the 
Whigs, and at last a complete victory over 
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all that was statesmanlike among the Con¬ 
servatives. 

The historians who will hereafter analyse 
the political and economical history of the 
English people—a topic which will assuredly 
command the attention of all civilised com¬ 
munities at no remote period—will find Mr. 
Villiers’ speeches the most valuable and the 
most agreeable account of the great Free- 
Trade controversy, chiefly because, apart from 
the excellence of the method, they give a full 
and fair account of the defence as well as of 
the attack—an attack which is always courteous 
as well as complete. The publication of these 
speeches is not only a pleasure to those who, 
like the writer, have long known one of the 
best types of the old-fashioned Parliament 
man, and have admired his consistent and 
useful career, but is also of great utility to 
those who wish to understand what the Free- 
Trade struggle was from the mouth of its most 
well informed and logical advocate. 

It would have been more convenient if the 
editor had printed a running date at the top 
of each page, and had supplied the reader 
with a fuller Index. A scamped Index to 
two volumes of such excellent matter and 
method is inexcusable parsimony. For the 
rest, it is difficult to write a memoir of a 
living man; but the editor has not done more 
than justice in calling attention to the very 
valuable services which Mr. Villiers rendered 
the ratepayers and the poor by his reforms in 
the administration of the Poor Law during 
the time that he was President of the Board, 
and gave .convincing proof of his practical 
sagacity in doing justice. 

James E. Thorold Rogers. 


Bibliotheca Piscatoria. By T. Westwood 
and T. Satchell. (Satchell.) 

Long desired, long promised, this book is a 
treasure to the scholarly angler. Its proto¬ 
type, by Mr. Westwood alone, appeared in 
1861, and has for years been out of print. 
We can hardly call this a second edition of 
that thin duodecimo, which only embraced 
the titles of six hundred and fifty works on 
angling, for the Bibliotheca Piscatoria now 
appears as a stately octavo of some four 
hundred pages, and contains the names of six 
times the number of angling books previously 
registered. Estimated by bulk alone, the 
frog has succeeded in swelling itself to the 
size of the ox. It is no Blight to Mr. West¬ 
wood’s book of 1861 to say that bibliography 
has attained the honour of an exact science 
since that time. Working on his lines, there¬ 
fore, and aided by his counsel, but guided by 
modern and more precise ideas on cataloguing 
books and editions, Mr. Satchell has spent 
more than two years in ascertaining the exact 
titles, publishers, pagination, illustrations, and 
the like belonging to all the works which 
treat of angling disclosed by the most careful 
searching. The result lies before us, a monu¬ 
ment of diligence and good work. It is 
indispensable to every collector of angling 
works, while the biographical and biblio¬ 
graphical scraps scattered through its pages 
will enable the man with no pretensions to 
be a scholar to defy the taunt of Lord Falkland, 
who “ pitied unlearned gentlemen in rainy 
weather.” Beside the works themselves, 


however, the date and chief particulars of 
each edition are here brought together, a task 
which has not slightly contributed to the 
laborious character of the record. Thus, 
taking the Palladium of the angler, Walton 
and Cotton’s Compleat Angler , the editors have 
succeeded in describing no fewer than eighty- 
seven distinct editions and reprints of the 
book, whereof seventeen had wholly escaped 
previous notice. 

In addition to their researches in public 
libraries, the excellent private collection of 
Mr. A. Denison (comprising three thousand 
volumes on angling subjects) was liberally 
thrown open to the editors. Many other 
friends assisted their toils, especially Mr. 
Wilson, of the British Museum—no mean 
authority on angling literature. Pleasant, 
therefore, is the feasting of all literary fisher¬ 
men on the sweets of this book, to parody 
Aelian’s account of the fish unlucky enough 
to rise at the scarlet flies of the Macedonian 
anglers on the River Astraeus, itself the earliest 
notice of fly-fishing. Not angling-books alone 
are here alphabetically described, but also 
books on the fisheries of the kingdom, 
together with a list of statutes, repealed, spent, 
or in force, bearing on the same subject. An 
attempt is also made, we believe for the first 
time, to register all works treating of pisci¬ 
culture. This is a most useful feature of the 
book from an economical point of view. Lastly, 
an Appendix contains a good many oitations 
of passages touching on angling and fish from 
the older English poets and dramatists. All 
this matter is rendered easily accessible by 
means of a capital Index. Literary fishermen 
have been catered for now in a very different 
manner to the first attempt at a printed list 
of angling books—that which, in 1811, Sir 
H. Ellis contributed to Sir E. Brydges’s 
Bibliographer. This was made up of eighty 
entries, with some scanty notices of the 
authors of the books. The Index alone in 
the book before us runs to more than five-and- 
twenty pages. 

An excellent mode of testing such a 
compilation consists in referring to a few 
scarce or little-known books. We have tried 
these sortes pisoatoriae, and are bound to 
report favourably of the issue. Jacques 
Vaniere, in his Praedium Rusticum, devoted 
a book of his Georgies to fishing which 
is by no means so well known, both for its 
substance and its Latinity, as it should 
be. The editors have here given the different 
editions of the book, including the prettily 
printed and illustrated edition of 1750, 
by which we had tried the oracle. Again, 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus is the re¬ 
puted author of forty-four chapters on fish¬ 
ponds and fish-rearing. He gives baits for 
the different kinds of fish, receipts for collect¬ 
ing them into one place (which Markham 
seems to have appropriated, after the fashion 
of so many angling writers), and insists on 
the necessity of feeding fish, a duty now 
generally recognised by pisciculturists. The 
name does not here appear in the alpha¬ 
betical list of the editors, but a referenee- 
to the Index shows, under “Geoponika; 
Cassiano Basso scholastico collectore,” an 
account of these chapters and the different 
editions of them extant. A bibliographical 
notice assigns the authorship of them to 


Bassus, who lived at the beginning of the 
tenth century. Once more, we look for 
Matthew Stevenson’s The Twelue Monetht 
(1661), a little book which gives notes for 
fishing, month after month, among directions 
on agriculture, gardening, and the like. It is 
very rare; there is not a copy of it in the 
Huth Collection. Stevenson gives lists of 
what he oalls “ dead flies ” (i.e., artificial 
flies) wherewith to fish for trout, which, with 
the quaint engravings, render it a very 
desirable book for an angling collector. The 
full title is duly given by our editors. Clearly 
it boots not to pursue these investigations. On 
every page the eye is caught by lore servicable 
to the book-lover. Here, is a full collection 
of that difficult subject, the successive editions 
of Dame Juliana Berners. There, a discussion 
on a still more carious blaok-letter tract, 
the Dutch Boecxken, which Mr. Denison 
would assign to the year 1492, and which, 
therefore, precedes the Dame’s “ treaty* of 
fysshynge.” Once more, a couple of pager 
are bestowed on one of the sweetest of. 
angling poets, the celebrated J. D.; Ur. 
Westwood discourses on his life and eulogises 
his verse. The numerous writers who have 
treated of fish-ponds are likewise marshalled. 
Even those who have spiritualised angling 
after the fashion of Boyle in his Rejlectioiu 
are not forgotten. Jerome Phillips’s sermoo, 
“ The Fisherman,” however, was preached at 
Southwell, we may remind the editors, not at 
Southwark, as stated at p. 41. 

But enough has been said, we trust, to 
commend this useful book to the notioe of 
a large brotherhood—those anglers who see 
something more in their craft than the mere 
catching of fish. Finality in a work of this 
kind is not to be thought of. Month by 
month the editors will have to register fresh 
publications; and, it may be hoped, will 
rescue from the sea of oblivion some old boob 
which have been dragged up to the light by 
the baits which they have in these pages so 
attractively thrown to antiquaries. An in¬ 
timation is given that they will thankfully 
receive such particulars; while with much 
liberality they promise a series of supplements, 
which will embrace such corrections and 
additions, free of charge to any possessors of 
their volume who will send their addresses. 
A book of this kind, which reflects so mwj 
features dear to anglers, may well lie neit 
their cherished Izaak Walton in the sunny 
seat by the favourite window of the sanctum. 
It will teach them to value still more the 
ragged-coated, discoloured volumes of previous 
angling writers; it will point out the treasures 
of angling lore which our tongue has pro¬ 
duced ; in a word, this Bibliotheca Piscatoria 
will delight the book-loving fisherman— 

“ Dum juga montis aper, fluvios dum pUcb 
amabit.” 

M. G. Watkiss. 


NEW NOVELS. 

In the Flower of her Youth. By Mabel 
Collins. In 3 vols. (White.) 

The Bands of Justice. By F. W. Robinson. 

In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

What Bast Thou Bone f By J. Fitzgerald 
Molloy. In 3 vols, (Hurst & Blackett.) 
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The Xew Mistress. In 3 vols. (Tinsley 
Bros.) 

Tontine. By Matilda J. Barnett. (Pitman.) 
He Died for the Love of Woman. By 
Edwin BL. Gomea. (City of London Pub¬ 
lishing Co.) 

Miss Collins is acquiring more strength and 
iscility as she continues in authorship. The 
tale before us, though with a painful motive, 
tnd skating on very thin ice in some of its 
ethics, has some well-conceived situations, 
sad at least one subtle study of moods. 
The young, clever, and beautiful only daughter 
of a Bohemian man of letters, in whom the 
reader will not fail to recognise an idealised 
portrait drawn by filial affection, is presented 
at the outset as about to make a love match 
with a young man of similar tastes and 
temperament, whose heart is in literature and 
art, but who is obliged to drudge as clerk in 
a City office. They do marry, and are ideally 
happy for some years. But the unwelcome 
drudgery tells by degrees on the young hus¬ 
band, who becomes thoroughly dispirited and 
out of sorts, while the close likeness of 
character between himself and his wife pre¬ 
rents her, despite her brightness, ability, and 
affection, from being a sufficient element of 
variety in his life to rouse him. And the 
marriage of her father to a second wife, 
between whom and the daughter there has 
never been sympathy, tends to dispirit her 
also. (There is a curious mistake, by-the-by, 

. in the matter of this marriage. The bride¬ 
groom, Brough Warrington, is a commoner, 
while the bride has a title, and is Lady Lynne 
; —it does not appear whether as widow of a 
peer, a baronet, or a knight; but after the 
. wedding she is always spoken of as “ Lady 
Warrington ”—of course an impossibility 
under the English nobiliary system, according 
to which, strictly construed, a woman holding 
a title only by marriage forfeits it alto- 
' gather on re-marriage to an untitled person, 
* though, by courtesy, she is allowed to 
Ktain her first married name, and does not 
1 take the second at all.) A sudden access of 
wealth delivers Charlie Newman from his 
_ clerkship, and he goes with his wife to Italy 
for change. There, while in Rome, he falls 
in with a lady not really more beautiful or 
cleverer than his wife, but much more unlike 
himself, with whom he falls suddenly and 
passionately in love, which she returns. Both 
an sufficiently right-principled to see the 
nature of the precipice on which they stand 
and their duty to the innocent wife, but they 
n**e not self-control enough to hide their 
feelings from each other or from her. Accord¬ 
ingly, she becomes utterly miserable, and at 
first makes enquiries on her return to England 
as to the possibility of procuring a divorce, 
ner temper of self-sacrifice leading her to 
think of giving up her own rights that two 
°nt of the three may be happy, while her 
' revolts against continuing to live with a 
j>>an who has ceased to love her, though she 
lores him. Finding that there is no innocent 
toad to divorce, she plans to disappear by a 
teeming death; and, securing her lather’s co¬ 
operation, she carries out the plan by means of 
an unscrupulous doctor, a former suitor of her 
own, who hopes to win her for himself by 
these means. Once she has done it, and the 


lovers have married, she recognises the moral 
blunder she has made, but thinks it too late 
to make any change. Then comes what is by 
far the best-written part of the story—her 
experiences while trying to fit herself for the 
profession of an actress, for which she has 
natural genius. Her identity is suspected by 
a needy cousin of her husband’s, whose sus¬ 
picion is excited by her connexion with Dr. 
Swift, and he endeavours to make profit out 
of his knowledge by extorting hush-money 
either from her or from her now bigamous 
husband. But, when he seems about to suc¬ 
ceed, her sudden death, from the severe mental 
strain and the shock and loneliness following 
on her father’s decease, baffles his scheme and 
ends the story—a very clever one, despite all 
faults. 

The Hands of Justice is another of those 
tales of the seamy side of English life which 
Mr. Robinson has a special faculty for writing. 
It opens with a visit to a reformatory made 
by a former inmate, who has turned out well, 
and who desires to choose one of the inmates 
of a later day as a pupil in the art of “ keeping 
on the square.” He does select the most 
unpromising and incorrigible specimen on 
hand, of whose antecedents he is, in faot, fully 
aware, and brings him off to a sort of private 
reformatory of his own, named Farm Forlorn, 
on the sea-coast of Lincolnshire, near Skegs 
Shore, a locality which seems topographically 
to correspond with the real Skegness. In 
this place everyone, with a single exception, 
from the farmer himself downwards, is an 
ex-convict or offender. There is a good deal 
of graphic skill shown in describing the odd 
company thus got together, while some pains 
have been taken in accentuating the masterful 
and impetuous disposition of the principal, 
who is the real hero of the book. The interest 
of the story turns on the secret of a murder 
committed upon the tingle non-oonvict at 
Farm Forlorn; and the writer has very 
cleverly managed so to arrange the incidents 
as to make the suspicions even of a practised 
novel-reader point to different persons suc¬ 
cessively. There is one part with which we 
are dissatisfied—the dialect assigned to a 
Methodist pastor (not “ parson,” by-the-by, a 
highly technical word, which is inapplicable), 
which is not only too illiterate in some places 
for a person of his grade, as he is not a mere 
“local,” but does not correspond with any 
existing dialect. It seems intended for Cum¬ 
brian, but there is no part of England where 
“harnest” and “clarver” stand for “honest" 
and “ clever.” 

The title of Mr. Molloy’s story does no* 
supply any clue to its nature; nor is the 
quotation from “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ” on the cover and title-page of more 
assistance. The scene is laid partly in an 
Irish country town, and partly in London; 
and it would not give a bad idea of the book 
to say that it resembles a blend made by 
imitating the later style of Lever and the 
earlier style of Lord Beaconsfield. It is 
fairly readable, but it is not an advance on 
the author’s previous novel; and there has 
been a good deal of carelessness, or at any 
rate haste, in its production, marked not 
merely by frequent errors of the press, but 
by faults of style, of fact (there is a 


double slip as regards Irish language and 
Irish history only a few lines from the 
beginning), and even of grammar, which 
cannot be laid -on the printer’s shoulders. 
Some of the sketches of people are well drawn, 
notably Corporal Casey, a sort of Irish Caleb 
Balderstone; but the man who ought to be 
the hero of the book remains unimportant 
and vague, while pains enough have been 
taken in defining characters with less leading 
parts in the story to make it clear that Mr. 
Molloy could have made something better of 
his premier jeune homme than he has done. 

The. Hew Mistress is a very brightly 
written story, made out of exceedingly simple 
materials, the heroine being the pretty, re¬ 
fined, and clever orphan of a ruined London 
merchant, who becomes national schoolmis¬ 
tress in a little country town, and is fallen 
in love with by the schoolmaster, the vicar, 
the wealthy retired tradesman of the parish, 
and the local squire, much to the disgust of 
the vicar’s two sisters and the squire’s mother. 
Two characters are particularly well drawn— 
Mr. William Forth Burge, the retired butcher, 
an uneducated, but sensible, liberal, and warm¬ 
hearted man, with nothing of the snob about 
him, as the squire truly remarks; and the 
querulous, silly, and entirely snobbish mother 
of Hazel Thorne, the heroine. The book is 
one of considerable promise; and, if the author 
will just remember to keep the phrase “ dif¬ 
ferent to ” for speakers in the grade of her 
butcher—in whose mouth it is suitable enough 
—and bear in mind that it does not follow, 
because a gentleman eligible for matrimony 
is a parti in French, that a lady in the same 
position is a partie, her style will do, for it 
is generally correct and fluent enough. 

Tontine is an American story which is 
best described by an American adjective, 
“ high-faluting.” The title does not indicate 
a mutual benefit society with profits accumu¬ 
lating for the advantage of surviving members, 
but a young lady who is daughter of the last 
survivor of such an association, and chiefly 
remarkable for violent fits of hysteria on 
coming into contact with water, especially in 
connexion with any risk of drowning for 
herself or others—a peculiarity explained 
towards the close of the story as due to pre¬ 
natal influences, her father having suffered 
his own closest and oldest friend to drown 
before his eyes in order to succeed to his ton¬ 
tine claim, the two being the last remaining 
members. One example of the style will suffice. 
The heroine is given an emerald necklace at 
a Christmas-tree, and remarks thereupon:— 

“Wondrously beautiful! If aught in the 
kingdom of mother earth be linked with my 
destiny, it is the limpid emerald, at once the 
symbol of hope and melanoholy. _ Typical of 
joy, a ray of sunlight embosomed in a drop of 
ocean’s dancing water ; typical of sadness, the 
crystalization [sic] of a mermaid’s tear. ... There 
is magio in these limpid gems ; they speak to 
me in the language of the green, green sea ; 
the roaring of the waters, at this moment, fills 
my ear, the waves are surging up around me, 
rising even to my throat.” 

Fustian of this kind runs all through the 
book, and there is not story enough to make 
amends. 

He Died for the Love of Woman is appar¬ 
ently the first effort of a very young writer who 
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has still everything to learn in the trade of 
authorship. It is too immature for criticism, 
except on one point, where decisive judgment 
can be given at once—that Mr. Gomes does 
not possess the lyrical gift, and had better 
put no original songs in ms next venture. 

Richabd F. Littledale. 


HEBREW THEOLOGY. 

The Guide of the Perplexed of Maimonidet. 
Translated from the Original Text and Anno¬ 
tated by M. Friedliiuder. Vol. I. (Triibner.) 
Dr. Friedliinder is to be congratulated upon 
having successfully completed the first instal¬ 
ment of his translation of the Moreh Neoochim 
of Maimonides, the famous Rabbi of Cordova, 
the greatest and most influential teacher of 
mediaeval Judaism. The Jews of Spain in the 
twelfth century were addicted to liberal studies ; 
they cultivated poetry, science, philosophy; 
and Maimonides was thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit and teaching of Anstotelianism as 
interpreted by the Arabian philosophers of his 
native country. He waB also profoundly versed 
in Jewish learning; and he had, with infinite 
pains, systematised the miscellaneous contents 
of the Talmud in a special work in which all its 
authoritative doctrines were assigned to their 
proper place. The Moreh Hevochim was 
prompted by the endeavour to bring these 
two divergent lines of thought, Judaism and 
Aristotelianism, into harmony; to afford a guide 
for those who were perplexed and bewildered by 
the apparent antagonism between the teaching 
of the schools and Scripture—in a word, its 
design was to reconcile philosophy and religion. 
Maimonides does this much as Philo had done 
before him ; he interprets Scripture allegorically, 
and discovers in it the concealed expression 
of philosophio doctrines current in his time. 
The first fifty chapters of the first part are 
accordingly devoted to an examination of 
Hebrew words used in a figurative sense; the 
author next proceeds to discuss the attributes 
of Deity and the nature of our knowledge of 
him, explaining in accordance with his philo¬ 
sophical creed the Scriptural terms by which he 
is designated. Dr. Priedliinder’s translation 
is lucid and readable; and his annotations 
provide ample information touching matters 
of difficulty, whether in subject-matter or 
phraseology. A short Life of Maimonides is 
prefixed, as well as an analysis of the entire 
treatise. The volume is an important contri¬ 
bution in a department little studied in England. 
We look forward with interest to the trans¬ 
lation of the second part (which includes, 
among other matters, Maimonides’ application 
of the “active intellect” in his theory of 
prophecy), hoping, only, that before completing 
his work the learned editor will not omit to 
say a few words on the influence exerted by 
Maimonides upon the sohoolmen (Albertus 
Magnus, Thomas Aquinas), 

Kritiecher Commentar zu den Pealmen. Nebst 
Text und Uebersetzung. Yon Dr. H. Griitz. 
Frster Band (Ps. i.-lx.). (Breslau: Sohott- 
liinder.) The moat valuable portion of this 
work is the Introduction, the Commentary 
being Blight, and devoted principally to an ex¬ 
planation—we cannot say justification—of the 
textual emendations embodied in the translation. 
That the Hebrew text of the Old Testament 
has in places suffered corruption is generally 
recognised by scholars; and readers of those 
volumes of Prof. Griitz’s learned Oeschichie der 
Juden which embrace the Biblical period, and 
of his exegetical articles in the Monateschrift, 
will be aware how often he has justly called 
attention to the existence of such errors, and 
what felicitous suggestions for their correction 
are due to him. In the present volume 


(pp. 121-44) he has given an instructive view 
of the different classes of textual error, and 
referred them to their several sources (phonetic 
confusion, similarity of form, transposition, 
dittography, &o.), with numerous illustra¬ 
tions, though, naturally, these are not to be 
regarded as all equally certain. But when we 
turn to the Commentary to see how the critical 
principles thus established are practically 
applied, we find, to our disappointment, a 
surprising absence of judgment and reserve. 
The soundness of the existing text is often 
suspected without the smallest cause. Phrases 
and constructions are condemned as “ un- 
Hebraic ” or “ impossible ” which, nevertheless, 
upon examination, appear to be fully con¬ 
sonant with usage. Words, again, are objected 
to as unsuitable which a more appreciative 
estimate of the poetry of the Psaltas would 
have shown to be thoroughly in place. The 
manner in which the ancient versions are 
appealed to is uncritical {e.y., on Ps. xxi. 
4). In a word, we cannot but think 
that Prof. Griitz has made his emendations 
in haste, and has allowed himself to put them 
forth without expending upon them the re¬ 
consideration which was their due. Numerous 
as they are, there is hardly one that commends 
itself, if we put aside such as have already 
the support of some ancient version, or two or 
three which have been suggested previously by 
some scholar of modern times. We do not, 
indeed, doubt that Prof. Griitz has sometimes 
laid his finger rightly upon passages that are 
corrupt; but even there we question how far 
his own remedies are successful. His emenda¬ 
tions in the text of the historical books are far 
more convincing. In the Introduction, Prof. 
Griitz deals with the origin and authorship of 
the Psalms, their liturgical use, and the criti¬ 
cal treatment of the text in the hands of the 
Jews. The majority of the Psalms he assigns 
to the authorship of Levites, whom, persecuted 
and banished from the Temple in times when 
heathendom had the upper hand in Jerusalem, 
he identifies with the “poor,” and “meek” or 
“afflicted,” so often described by the psalmists, 
and alluded to in other parts of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. This may be true. At the same time, 
the expressions in question, as well as others 
upon which in this connexion Prof. Griitz relies, 
are open to a different interpretation, and do 
not limit us quite as narrowly as he would have 
us suppose. Interesting particulars are given 
respecting the liturgical use of the Psalms in 
the Second Temple. And in dealing, lastly, 
with the critical history of the text, Prof. Griitz 
shows that a recognition of divergent readings 
can be traced in notices occurring in the 
Talmud and in different Masoretio authorities, 
and points out how more than one mediaeval 
grammarian felt the need of conjectural 
emendation (pp. xiii., 120). 

Commentary on the Book of Job. With 
Translation. By the late Dr. G. EL A. von 
Ewald. Translated from the German by J. 
Frederick Smith. (Williams and Norgate.) 
We have long wished to see this most masterly 
of Ewald’s expository works in an English 
form ; and it is satisfactory to know that it has 
found suoh a practised translator as Mr. J. F. 
Smith. The Book of Job is of a nature adapted 
to draw out Ewald's characteristic excellences. 
Not only is its poetical form finely and justly 
appreciated; but the soope of the argument as a 
whole, the character of the parts sustained 
by the different speakers, the subtle changes of 
feeling or variations of expression which mark 
the successive stages of the debate, are all 
seized by him with his acoustomed power, and 
exhibited with the greatest distinctness and 
force. The value of the work is generally re¬ 
cognised among Biblioal students; and we are 
satisfied to have called attention to the fact that 
it is now readily accessible in our own language. 


BOOKS OP TRAVEL. 

Journal of a Lady's Travels round the Worhl 
By F. D. Bridges. With Illustrations from 
Sketches by the Author. (John Murray.) L« 
no one pass this book by with the ready remark 
—“ Only another globe-trotter! ” It is, in truth, 
the record of a remarkable series of travels, toil 
with remarkable freshness. In the first plans, 
the authoress was accompanied by her hosbanl, 
which is not too common. Then, they took 
nearly two years and a-half over what, m 
believe, can be “done" in six months. Abo?* 
all, Mrs. Bridges possesses the seeing eye, &nd 
the still rarer gift of knowing when to be silent. 
Her first chapter at once arrested us. It deals 
with Greece; but it does not elaborately tell m 
how she got there (though that may be lean.ol 
from the map appended), and at once introduces 
us to some of the less-known nooks of the 
Peloponnese. Thence we are carried off ti 
India, but not to the familiar cities of Bomba? 
or Calcutta. The Indian scene opens at Byder. 
abad in the Deccan. Then come the caves of 
Ellora, the rock-hewn temples of Ajanta, the 
Sanchi tope—all briefly touched with the hand . 
of an artist. What we have found, however, 
the most interesting portion of the book is a 
visit to Leh, near the Tibetan frontier, where 
the lady spent nearly four months making 
friends with Buddhist monks and nuns, while 
her husband went on to Yarkund, then newly 
reconquered by the Chinese. We are not aware 
that any other so faithful account exists of 
Lamaism as it shows itself at the present day. 
Burmah, the home of another form of Buddhism, 
is lightly treated of, but justioe is done to the 
prosperity of that British provinoe and the 
attractiveness of its population. The contrast 
is striking with Java, where Buddhism 
is to be found only in ruined temples, and 
where the Dutch have developed a system 1 
of administration very different to that 
of ours in India, but perhaps not less suc¬ 
cessful. Of China and Japan it is not pos¬ 
sible to say much that shall be new; but 
everything that Mrs. Bridges says is the result 
of acnte and friendly observation. So again 
at San Francisco, the traveller proves her apti¬ 
tude for travel by the few simple remarks she 
makes, so unlike the exclamations and grum¬ 
blings we have too often read. Oregon and 
British Columbia are comparatively untrodden 
ground, but not very interesting. We must not 
part from our authoress without congratulating 
her upon her drawings, and thanking her for 
one of the pleasantest tasks that has ever 
befallen an old reviewer. 

Our Tour in Southern India. By Mrs. J. C. 
Murray-Aynsley. (White.) This again u 
written by a lady, and (oddly enough) by one 
who on a former occasion anticipated Mra. 
Bridges in Ladakh. In the present volume, 
Mrs. Murray-Aynsley limits herself to a portion 
of India which is, in one sense, well known to 
Europeans, bat at the same time poorly repre- 
Bented in the literature of travel. Nearly all 
that she describes has often been described 
before, though rather in guide-books or official 
accounts than with the light tonoh of a lady 
visitor. She has something to say of almost 
every historic site in Southern India south of 
the ruins of Yijayanagar. Temples were her 
special attraction ; and what she tells of Hale- 
bid, of Sravan Belgola, of Madura, and of 
Mahabalipuram will be new to those whose . 
ideas of Indian architecture are drawn only 
from the Mohammedan cities of the Ganges 
valley. She stayed long enough at some of her 
resting-places to gain a fair acquaintance with 
the people. Her evidence as to their prosper¬ 
ous appearance (even just after the great famine) 
is of value, beoause of her previous knowledge of 
Northern India. From the point of view oi the 
ordinary reader, there is too much history in 
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”;••• the book. He will skip it because it is dull; 
“ and the expert because be kno-wg it already. 
'/<■ goweyer, we must mate au exception in favour 

■ ' of the narrative of Christianity in the South of 

- • Ink Ja, which forms a really valusblo contribu- 

■ tion to our knowledge, especially as regards 
the Syrian Church and the work of missiou- 
aries at the present day among the hill tribe of 
Arrians. On the whole, the book is excellently 
printed and turned out, if somewhat more 
bulky than it need have been. 

Ten Years on a Georgia Plantation since the 
W,;r. By Frances Butler Leigh. (Bentley.) Mrs. 
Leigh is a Georgian lady who is married to an 
English clergyman ; and in this volume narrates 
the straggles of herself and hor father, and, 
subsequently, of herself and her husband, in 
re-organising their plantation after that epoch 
in Southern history widely known as “the 
surrender.” In 1877 they ceased to reside in 
America, so that the book is, for the most part, 
concerned with the years prior to that date. 
The result of this is that nearly everything of 
general interest which Mrs. Leigh has to tell has 
long ago been anticipated by the many admir¬ 
able works which have been published on the 
post-bellum aspects of the former Slave States. 
We are told much about the knavery of the 
“ carpet-baggers ” and “ scallywags,” the diffi- 
~r culty of getting the negroes to resume work, 

" their unreasonableness—from the planter’s 
r" point of view—the disappointment of kindly 
"" people in trying to ameliorate their condi- 
lion, and the half-anarchical condition of affairs 
- ' vhich followed the collapse of the Confederacy. 

- But all this is now ancient history. Even Mrs. 
a -"Leigh has occasionally to add a foot-note 
1 '-' mentioning that some Cassandra-like prophecy 

in the text has not been fulfilled; and, alto- 
,K | • gether, though we do not expect the writer 
a ! ? -to agree with us, she seems to have got along 
reasonably well. The story of her womanly 
- :K fight reflects the highest credit on Mrs. Leigh’s 
- courage, and proves—were further proof neces- 
i::: sary—of w hat capital stuff these Southern 
■1 s women were composed. We must say, however, 
that the greater portion of the book is a taste- 
1 - fully written chronicle of very small beer. It 
consists, to a considerable extent, of letters by 
css the anthoross and her husband to friends in 
England, and mixes up subjects of public 
>-■ 1 interest with matters of merely private concern. 

Tea or twelve years ago the book might have 
:. 1 been eagerly read. Fifty or sixty years honce it 
' ■' will be examined with some curiosity bv the 
■jo- generation to whom the “old times” are 
L strange. But for the men and women of our 
era, and for all who have any acquaintance 
f ; i with the literature produced since 18(16, Mrs. 
•. Leigh’s pleasant narrative can have only a 
local and personal importance. The book is 
1 neatly got up, though we must protest against 
any volume of 374 pages being issued without 
, preface, table of contents, or index—for the 
( : lack of which aids in consulting the varied 
. r facts mentioned an eleven-page poem is an in- 
, sufficient consolation. 

£• ITtlh a Show through Southern Africa. By 
£ Charles Du Yal. Witn numerous Illustrations. 
£ In 2 vola. (Tinsley Bros.) Mr. Du Val rattles 
; on in print much as if he were addressing his 
audience. He has a singular aversion to 
I" calliig things by their right names. Cartridges, 
for instance, are “brass tubes of death; ” feet, 
-■ “pedal extremities a leg of pork, “a frag- 
y ment of cloven-footed uncleanliness; ” Borne 
. natives firing at, and missing, a donkey, are 
£ thus described:—“ The coloured scouts took de- 
liberate aim at the inoffensive ‘moke,’ and, as 
0 a consequence, the African descendant of 
:« Balaam’s war-horse was uninjured; ” and so on. 
•? Nevertheless, we recommend our readers to 
bear with the author’s smart and jocose style, 
and read at least his second volume, which 


contains a really interesting account of the siege 
of Pretoria. In the course of his travels, he 
airived there just as the Boer War broke out; 
indeed, he was actually performing when 
Col. Gildea came behind the Beenes, and 
announced that the Boers had hoisted their 
flag aud proclaimed the republic at Heidel- 
borg. Thus entrapped, Mr. Du Yal remained 
in Pretoria through the siege, and took his part 
in the defence and in various sorties made 
from the camp. He started a newspaper called 
the News of the Camp, which appeared three 
times a-week during the siege. Mr. Du Yal 
brings out forcibly the blindness of those in 
authority, and their inability to understand 
what was going on around them. He relates a 
conversation ho had with Sir Owen Lanyon a 
few days before war was declared. Sir Owen 
assorted that the Boers would never stand 
against the rod-coats. Mr. Du Val urged that 
the Boers did not think much of our soldiers, 
who, in their estimation, could neither ride nor 
shoot. To this Sir Owen replied :— 

“ They may say what they like, they won’t stand 
against the red-coats; and they have held their 
mass meetings before, and nothing has come of 
them; further, our Financial Secretary’s present 
return of collected taxes is far more satisfactory 
than any previous one.” 

As with the head, so with the tail; the general 
disposition was to despise the enemy as much 
as possible. Another point dwelt on by the 
author is the perfidy of the authorities in disre¬ 
garding the promises put forward in the 
annexation proclamation. Had even half of 
these been fulfilled, it is probable the war would 
have been averted. Though fighting against 
the Boers, Mr. Du Val did not form au un¬ 
favourable opinion of them. As a rule, if not 
friendly, they were never gratuitously rude, 
and at the worst were simply distant. Since 
his return, he has found among some circles of 
society in Great Britain the moat impenetrable 
haziness respecting South Africa—geographi¬ 
cally, historically, and socially—which wo fear 
one more book is hardly likely to dissipate. 
But his experience of war and his narrative of 
the siege of Pretoria fully justify his publica¬ 
tion. 

New Zealand As It Is. By John Bradshaw. 
(Sampson Low.) This book has the effect of 
being made up of a collection of magazine 
articlos. There is much interesting matter in 
it, and the author is a man of moderation and 
good sonse; but ho is prolix, and wearies his 
readers with reasoning and arguments when 
thoy are looking for facts. His object is to give 
a better idea of life in New Zealand, and 
information which will tend to confirm or deter 
the intending emigrant. The latter will be the 
result of reading his book. To obtain success 
in the colony is as difficult as at home; perhaps 
more difficult. The writer passes in reviow tho 
various classes likely to think of emigrating, 
aud the objections against tho success of each. 
Above all, there is no room in Now Zealand for 
upper servants; but that unhappy creature the 
maid-of-all-work would find New Zealand a 
paradise, if only she could get there. No one is 
recommended to attempt farming without a 
minimum capital of £l,000. With £2,000 or 
£3,000, farmers should do well. With £6,000, 
thoy may, with patience and common-sense, do 
after a time pretty much what they like. But, 
however doubtful the success of emigrants may 
be (the late Governor of New Zealand, Sir 
Arthur Gordon, in a lecture given at Winchester, 
very much confirms the views of Mr. Bradshaw), 
two facts remain—that New Zealand has one of 
the most enjoyable climates in the world, and 
mutton is at 2Jd. a-pound. Yet, with mutton 
at this price, the author is convinced that 
English farmers have nothing to fear from New 
Zealand competition in tne meat-market. 
Wool, and not meat, is the staple of the country; 


“The greater part of colonial flocks have been 
bred solely for wool-producing purposes. Wool 
has paid well, and it is not at all certain that 
mutton will pay better.” The perusal of Mr. 
Bradshaw’s and other books relating to New 
Zealand leads to the conclusion that, for persons 
ot fixed and limited income, life is easier there 
than in England; and perhaps, of all our 
colonies, New Zealand is the one most like 
home. 

Letters from a Young Emigrant in Manitoba. 
(Kogan Paul, Trench and Co.) The “ young 
emigrant ” is a lad of eighteen, well educated 
and gently rearod, who leaves an English 
parsonage to push his fortune in Canada. After 
some instruction at the Guelph Agricultural 
College and work as an ordinary labourer on a 
farm, he takes up land in Manitoba, and 
prospers. The letters in which he tells of his 
hopes, and fears, aud struggles are straight¬ 
forward, unpretentious, evidently never 
intended for publication, and, from internal 
evidence, printed without editorial mangling. 
As a literary effort, the little book is valueless. 
But those who desire to obtain an honest 
opinion regarding a settler’s prospects in the 
Dominion cannot do better than read the young 
emigrant’s home letters, for they will find much 
that the ordinary land-jobber takes oare not 
to tell. The writer is not over-jubilant; and, 
while pleased at the prospect of independence, 
he is careful to warn his correspondents that it is 
only to be purchased in the Far West by the 
drudgery and the severanoe from refined society 
which it entails. Moreover, without some 
capital—say between £700 and £1,000—the 
struggle must be terribly uphill for anyone not 
born to toil as a “ hired man.” The trifles 
merely of personal interest with which the 
letters are interspersed give the reader confi¬ 
dence in their perfect truthfulness; and, being 
penned when every impression was vivid, they 
are more likely to impart to the intending 
colonist an exact idea of what he may expect 
than more pretentious descriptions written long 
after the vividness of first experiences have 
disappeared or been forgotten. 

A Month on the Move. With Illustrations. 
(Griffith and Earran.) This amusing account 
of how two junior members of Trinity College, 
Oxford, spent their Easter vacation suggests a 
mode of travel little known, or at least little 
used, by the English. They wont down to 
Marseilles, aud thero took tickets for a steamer 
which carried them deviously, but with great 
comfort, to Constantinople ; the return voyage 
touched at a different series of places. The 
travellers seem to have discovered a, very pleasant 
method of glancing at Genoa, Naples, Athens, 
Lesbos, the coast of Asia Minor, and a host of 
other places. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We hear that eleven hundred copies of Mr. 
Browning’s new volume, Jocnseria, were sold in 
the first three days after publication. 

We owe Mr. Browning an apology for having 
(in common, we believe, with all his other 
critics) said that the lover, poet, soldier, and 
statesman oach transfuse their blood into the veins 
of his Joehanan Hakkadosh. We oonfess there 
is not one word or hint in the poem about such 
transfusion, and that we did not know the fancy 
of the old Rabbins that earnest wishing alone 
could transfer part of one life to another valued 
one. We are somewhat disappointed to learn 
that this “ John the Saint ” is purely Mr. 
Browning’s invention, for we hoped there was a 
Rabbinical legend at the bottom of it; but we 
are comforted to know that “ Pambo ” is a true 
story, and not invented for the purpose of the 
humorous epilogue. 

The first edition of Prof. S. B. Gardiner’s two 
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volumes of The Fall of the Monarchy of Charlei 
I. having been entirely exhausted, Messrs. 
Longmans purpose to issue a reprint of the 
■whole series of his Histories in six-shilling 
volumes, so as to form a continuous History of 
England from the accession of James L to the 
outbreak of the Civil War. The work will 
occupy ten monthly volumes, of which the first 
will appear on July 1. As a considerable 
amount of fresh material relating to the earlier 
part of this period has come to light since the 
author entered upon his task, he is now 
engaged in a thorough revision of the earlier 
volumes so as to bring them up to the present 
standard of knowledge. 

We regret to record the death of the mother 
of Prof. Max Muller, which took place at 
Dessau on April 4. Her maiden name was 
yon Basedow. 

We understand that Lord Carnarvon will be 
asked to accept the post of president of the new 
Pipe Boll Society. 

Ms. Stanley Lane-Poole, who is now 
home again in England, has been appointed by 
the Khedive an honorary member of the Com¬ 
mission for the Preservation of Arab Monu¬ 
ments in Egypt. 

Messes. W. H. Allen and Co. will issue in 
a few days a copiously illustrated book on 
Central Asia, by Mr. Charles Marvin, entitled 
The Russians at Merv and Herat, and their Power 
of Invading India. The work is divided into 
five parts, containing an annotated translation 
of Gen. Annenkoff’s review of the Anglo-Buesian 
position in Central Asia ; a translation of all the 
opinions existing in the three-volume work just 
published by the Bussian General Staff on the 
Afghan War; an aooount of the adventures of 
two Bussian offioers in disguise at Merv; 
Lessar’s explorations between Askabad and 
Herat; a series of essays on the changes that 
have taken place in the Central-Asian Question 
since the annexation of the Transcaspian terri¬ 
tory ; and several Appendices dealing with recent 
Bussian operations in the Turcoman region. 
The illustrations consist of a large-sized one of 
the fortress of Merv, twenty of the Merv oasis 
and the Akhal Tekke region, and a series of 
views of Krasnovodsk and the railway to Kizil 
Arvat—all dealing with a country which, 
although much written about of late years, has 
never yet been pictorially described. There are 
also several maps attaohed to the work. 

We believe that the new novel by Mr. F. 
Marion Crawford, author of Mr. Isaacs, will be 
entitled A Roman Singer. It will begin to 
appear in the July number of the Atlantic 
Monthly. 

Mb. Unwin will shortly publish, in one 
volume, a story of the Sturm und Drang period, 
under the title of An Eighteenth-Century IdyU. 
The author is “ Vernon Lee,” whose well- 
known studies of the literature of the last 
century will give an interest to the book, the 
scene of which is laid in a German provincial 
town. The volume will be dedicated to Karl 
Hillebrand. 

Messes. Bell will shortly publish a 
volume of Shaksperian critioism by Mr. B. G. 
Kinnear, entitled Cruces Shakespearianae. Its 
object is to elucidate obscure and doubtful 
passages by comparison with other passages 
similar in idea or expression found in Shak- 
spere’s own works or in those of his contempo¬ 
raries. 

The eighth volume of the Camden Miscellany, 
which should have been in the hands of the 
members of the Camden Society by this time, 
has been delayed for a few days in order that 
it may include an important letter from the 
Earl of Manchester whioh Prof. Gardiner has 
met with in the Bodleian. This letter relates 


to Cromwell’s behaviour after Marston Moor, 
and charges him with wishing to fill Man¬ 
chester’s army with Independents, in order that 
he might use it to fight the Scots if they should 
attempt to patoh up a peace and impose 
Presbyterianism on the oountry. 

Me. W alford D. Selby has completed his 
work on the Lancashire and Cheshire Becords 
for the Becord Society. It consists of two 
parts, each part forming a separate volume. 
The first volume contains olass-lists of records 
illustrating the history of the two counties, 
together with descriptive accounts of a large 
number of single volumes, rolls, and documents. 
The second part is devoted to Calendars and 
Indexes, in order to illustrate a system, 
suggested by the editor, by which the treasures 
of the Public Becord Office may be made more 
widely known. More than one hundred pages 
of the second volume contain selections from 
the valuable but little-known collections of 
Beojamin Ayloffe, a former Keeper of the 
Becords of the Duchy of Lancaster, which were 
compiled towards the end of the seventeenth 
century. 

Messes. Bemington and Co. are about to 
issue a new work by Mr. William Mackay, 
entitled Pro Patria ; or, the Autobiography of 
an Irish Conspirator. 

The next volume, being the eighth, in the 
series of " Philosophical Classics for English 
Beaders,” will be Hobbes, by Prof. Croom 
Bobertson. Like Prof. E. Caird’s Hegel, just 
published by Messrs. Blackwood, it will have a 
portrait. 

A Diary of Royal Movements is the title of a 
work announced by Mr. Elliot Stock. It will 
contain a record of personal events and inci¬ 
dents in Hie life and reign of Queen Victoria. 

The first number of Merry England, the new 
illustrated magazine devoted to social reform, 
appears next week. It will contain an im¬ 
portant paper on “ The Young England Move¬ 
ment,” by Mr. George Saintsbury. This article, 
which represents the first serious attempt to 
give the Young England party its place in 
history, will be accompanied by an etching of 
Lord Beaconsfield, who is shown in the aot of 
addressing to the House of Commons his pro¬ 
fession of journalistic faith—“And I, too, am a 
gentleman of the press.” This was in the 
year 1853, and the etching presents an admirable 
portrait of the speaker at that date. The other 
contents of Merry England for May are “ The 
Light of the West,” by CoL Butler; “ Blaok- 
bird,” by Mr. B. D. Blackmore ; “ The Bustio 
of George Eliot and Thomas Hardy,” by Mr. 
0. Kegan Paul; “Miss Martha’s Bag: a 
Novelette,” by Miss Alice Oorkran ; “ A Plea 
for Heath Guilds,” by Mr. Alan Cole; and 
“ Dulness,” the first of a series of papers on the 
bogies of provincial life by Mrs. Loftie. Para¬ 
graphs under the heading of “ Be views and 
Views ” complete the table of oontente. 

Me. Kabl Blind will have an article in the 
May number of the Gentleman’s Magazine on 
“Wagner’s ‘Siegfried’ and the City of the 
Nibelunga.” It will show the remarkable his¬ 
torical facts and the numerous personal and 
place names connected with the great German 
epic which cling round, and are still to be found 
in and near, the ancient Bhenish town of Worms, 
where Siegfried and Kriemhild are said to 
have been married. 

Me. Francis Francis is re-issuing his 
papers on the practical management of fisheries 
in the form of a handbook, with additions and 
several illustrations; also a second edition of 
his smaller work on Angling. Both are in 
the press, and will be published by Mr. H. Cox. 

Messrs. S. W. Partridge and Co. have in 
the press The Methodist Hymn Book, illustrated 


with Biography, History, Incident, and Anec¬ 
dote, by the Bev. George John Stevenson. 
It will contain a brief history of more thin 
one thousand hymns, their origin, and date of 
first publication, with a biographical sketch of 
their authors, and about eight hundred Hlostra- 
tive incidents of the use of hymns in conversion, 
and as dying words. 

Among reoent subscribers to the large edition 
of Miss Zimmem’s Epic of Kings is the Queen 
of Boumania, a lady of reoognieed literary 
attainments. Messrs. Henry Holt and Co., of 
New York, have just issued an edition of the 
work at two and a-half dollars, uniform vith 
the English popular edition. 

We hear that Mr. James Greenstreet purposes 
to issue an English version of his Lincolnshire 
Survey side by side with the autotype facsimiles 
of the original MS. The printing of the vest 
has been entrusted to Messrs. Wyman and Sou, 
and it will be issued in a few weeks. 

The Chatham Society held its fortieth annul 
meeting the other day at Manchester. It vu 
stated that two volumes for the issue for 18S2- 
83 are now in the press, both of whioh had been 
originally entrusted to the late Canon Baines. 
These are The Vicars of Rochdale, edited by Ur. 
H. H. Howorth ; and The Rectors and Warden 
of Manchester, edited jointly by Messrs. James 
Crossley and J. E. Bailey. The third volume 
for the year will be either Chanoellor Ohrutie’s 
Account of the Old Church and School 
Libraries of Lancashire and Cheshire or Dean 
Howson’s Statutes of Chester Cathedral, June 
11, 1544. 

A new serial story by Miss Sarah Doudney 
will commenoe in the May number of the Oirfi 
Own Paper. 

The Family Churchman has changed hande, 
and from May 1 it will, under new editorship, 
be published at its own offioe in Pstemoatar 
Bow. 

Prof. Mobley will give, during the present 
term, two extra courses of lectures at Univer¬ 
sity College, London—viz., ten lectures on 
“Carlyle” and twenty lectures on “Shsk- 
spere’s Views of Life as illustrated by his 
Plays.” 

We are glad to hear that the scheme started 
at Bombay with the object of eeouring the 
services of two or three medical women in that 
city has been quickly successful. A capital sum 
of Bs.40,000 (£4,000) was considered neoessary; 
and tweaty-two native gentlemen, mostly 
Parsees, immediately put down their names 
for Bs.1,000 each; while among the subscribe™ 
of smaller amounts Mahommedans ere veil 
represented. Nearly Bs.39,000 has already been 
received. 

The Bussian papers state that Prinoe Gtort- 
ohakoff has left a large body of antobiographioel 
papers, which are now being put in order with 
a view to early publication. 

The Report of the Mitoheli Library at GUegoe 
is always better reading than such documents 
usually are. Though under the administration 
of the town council, this library is entirely 
supported by endowment. After the four 
university libraries end the two legal libraries 
at Edinburgh, it is the largest in Sootland, and 
the largest of all to whioh the publio have i 
right of free access. It has three special de¬ 
partments— (1) a “Poet’s Corner,” now con¬ 
taining 3,247 volumes, of which 870 have to do 
with Burns; (2) Glasgow books and pamphlets, 
numbering nearly 2,000 ; _(3) specimens of ear!v 
Glasgow printing, 550 in number, of whioh 
272 bear the Foulis imprint. It is now pro¬ 
posed to add a fourth department—of worki 
relating to the Soottish Covenanters. During 
the past year, the number of volumes issued 
shows a decrease, whioh is accounted for by the 
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' improvement in trade. V?e Notice with satis- 
ft rtinn that the issue of ptoee fiction is only 
Mfbiyvt cent, of the total, as compared with 
fifty-fire per cent at Plymouth and seventy- 
eight per oent. at Nottingham, these two being 
tig jJmet and highest of the chief public 
libraries in England. One more set of statistics 
is worth quoting. For every 100 volumes 
iataed it wmb found that ninety readers came to 
the library, of whom thirty-seven read only the 
current periodicals, while fifty-three consulted 
looks. During the year 1882 the income of the 
fiitchell library from invested funds was £2,683, 
md the total expenditure somewhat less. 

Messes. Macmillan have issued this week 
he second volume of a handsome edition of 
he collected works of Emerson. It contains I 
:he two series of Essays, originally published 
n 1841 and 1844. The edition will consist of 
six volumes in all, uniform with the Eversley 
edition of Charles Kingsley’s novels. The next 
volume, containing the Poems, will appear 
before the end of this month. Yol. i. will be 
kept back to the last, in order to have an Intro¬ 
ductory Essay by Mr. John Morley. 

A statement appeared in the Academy of 
Peljrusxy 24 to the effect that Mrs. Ouest 
would give a copy of Dr. Guest’s Origines 
CtUicae to any library applying for it. This 
tiatamentwas not authorised by Mrs. Guest or 
her publishers, and may cause disappointment 
. to the very numerous applicants. The limited 
-i- number of oopies to be given away have already 
-. 2 . been distributed. 


•s, AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

Uessba Osgood, of Boston, announce two 
i is biographies for publication in the course of 
sat. fins summer—a Life of Longfellow, by his 
a i brother, the Bev. Samnel Longfellow ; and a 
life of Nathaniel Hawthorne, by his son, Mr. 
...... Julian Hawthorne. 

<ns- The Critic for March 31 is an " Irving 
u: i centenary number,” Waahington Irving (here 
~m- described as "the great humorist”) having 
ssa been born on April 3, 1783. Articles are given 
m different sides of Irving’s genius by different 
,, c o niters, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes treating of 
hie power of idealisation, Mr. Charles Dudley 
L t3 Warner of his humour, and Mr. E. W. Gosse 
, of his Sketch-Book. A fairly complete bib- 
liography is appended, and also a hitherto 
unpublished letter in which Irving claims 
r C the motto “ Sub sole sub umbra vivens ” as 
fCc given to his ancestors by Bobert the Bruoe. 

The Budget speech of Sir John Tilley, 
Minister of Finanoe for Canada, delivered on 
March 30, proposes to put on the free list 
r v “books bound and printed over seven years, or 
ii-j jointed by any Government or scientific institu- 
bon not for trade,” and also all MSS. On 
fits other hand, the import duty on printed 
muse is increased to ten cents per pound. 
Misses. Charles Scribner’s Sons will 
> ibortly publish the oourse of lectures delivered 
JjT by the late Sidney Lanier at the Johns Hopkins 
G University on “The English Novel and the 
Principles of its Development.” 

•$. _ The American literary papers agree in speak- 
, -i- ing in very high terms of a History of the People 
of the United States, by Mr. J. B. McMaster, of 
t'. which the first volume (out of a promised five), 
O covering the period from 1784 to 1790, has just 
gjv been published by Messrs. Appleton. As the 
p. title implies, the author has taken the late J. B. 
K Green for his model. 

If!’ The Imperial Dictionary is meeting with a 
4' gnat suooess in America, a third edition (from 
the English plates) having already been called 
*1# tor. The prioe, we may remark, is twenty 


dollars (£4), as compared with £3 in this 
oountry—both in a cloth binding. 

The American papers state that Mr. Justin 
McCarthy is writing an "Outline History of 
Ireland,” in several volumes, to begin from the 
earliest times and come down to the present 
day. This statement is evidently a confused 
eoho of the little volume, with a similar title, 
just published by Mr. Justin H. McCarthy, the 
son. What the father is really engaged upon is 
a “Child’s History of our own Times,” con¬ 
densed from his larger work. 

Otm sixpenny editions are left far behind by 
a new American venture called the “Leisure 
Hour Library,” in which the price of an ordinary 
volume is three cents, with some double 
numbers at six cents. The series was opened 
with Mr. Tennyson’s Enoch Arden, and other 
Poems; and in the list we also notice Silas 
Marner and Amos Barton, The Cricket on the 
Hearth, Peg Woffington, and the whole of Jean 
Ingelow’s Poems for three halfpence. 

The Bill for the preservation of the natural 
beauties of Niagara has passed the State 
Assembly of New York, but (according to the 
latest news) runs some danger of being rejected 
in the Senate. 

If we may trust’the Boston Literary World, 
“the reprinting of English novels has come to be 
regarded by most American publishers as a not 
very profitable business. The ever-increasing list 
of cheap ‘ libraries ’ has placed a premium on the 
work of American novelists which can be copy¬ 
righted. Unhappily, there seems to be no adequate 
supply of good fiction, and our publishers are fain 
to print,some very weak literature to keep abreast 
with the wholesale reproduction of the English 
novels.” 

According to the American Newspaper 
Directory, the total number of newspapers and 
j>eriodicals of all kinds published in the United 
States (including the Territories) amounts to 
11,196. The corresponding number for Eng¬ 
land is said to be only 1,962. 

On Easter Sunday the New York Herald 
produced what we can readily believe to be “ the 
largest newspaper ever printed as a regular 
edition.” It is styled an “ octuple ”—that is to 
say, it consisted of four sheets of eight pages 
eaoh. Of 192 columns, 122 were advertisements 
and 70 text. The weight of paper used was 
twenty-five tons and a-half. Twelve tons of 
metal were melted down to produce nearly ten 
tons of stereotype plates, 470 of which were 
moulded, cast, and finished in less than nine 
hours, or an average of nearly a plate a minute. 
And yet American printers demand to be pro¬ 
tected against English competition. 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

The duo d’Anmale, before quitting France, 
has sent to the press two more volumes of his 
History of the Princes of Oondd. It will be 
remembered that the two first volumes were 
seized by the Imperial police when in the hands 
of the printers, and were not permitted to be 
published until a more liberal Ministry came 
into power in 1869. The present instalment 
oovers the period when the Oond<5 family were 
in the height of their power during the seven¬ 
teenth century. 

The fourth volume of the Correspondence of 
George Sand has just been published (Oalmann 
Ldvy). It oovers th» period from 1854 to 1864 ; 
and it contains letters to Jules Janin, Paul de 
Saint-Victor, Armaad Barbes, GuBtave Flau¬ 
bert, and (among living men) MM. Emile 
Augier, Alexandre Dumas fils, Auguste V&o- 
querie, Edmond Ab«ut, Octave Feuulet, &o. 

The Lift of the Prince Contort, in the Frenoh 
translation of Anguitus Graven (Paris: Plon), 
is reduced from fivs to two volumes. This 


has been effected by omitting the portions 
relating purely to domestic politics ; all biogra¬ 
phical details, questions of European interest, 
and original doouments have been scrupulously 
preserved. 

The Socidtd des anoiens Textes fr&ngais will 
shortly publish a poem celebrating the founda¬ 
tion of the Abbey of Fecamp, followed by a 
Latin version edited from two MSS. at Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

A French translation has just appeared 
(Paris: Firmin-Didot) of Mr. Mallook's Social 
Equality. 

The Revue dee Deux-Monies for April 1 has 
an article by M. G. Valbert contrasting Frenoh 
lycees with English public schools. While ad¬ 
mitting the superiority of our system in many 
respects, the writer points out that the French 
would never tolerate any distinction suoh as 
that between “ collegers ” and “ oppidans ” at 
Eton, nor fagging, nor—above all—the use of 
the biroh and the cane. 

The Acadcmie frangaise has awarded the 
prix Langlois (1,500 frs.) to M. Ch.-Em. Buelle 
for his translation of the Politics and the 
Rhetoric of Aristotle. 

According to the Annuairt des Journaux de 
Paris (Brunox), the total number of news¬ 
papers published in Paris is no less than 1,291. 
Of these, 69 are dailies, 240 are concerned with 
finanoe and commeroe, 138 are teobnioal. 128 
“lecture recreative,” 110 legal, 92 medical, 
73 the fashions, 62 literary, 59 religious, 29 
theatrioal, 15 musical, and only 11 the fine arts. 

Here are some statistics showing the inore ase 
of civil or non-religions funerals in Paris, in 
April 1881 the proportion of such funerals to 
the total number was 16 per cent.; in April 
1882 this proportion had risen to 21 per oent.; 
and in February of this year, to 24 per oent. 
In a single arrondiseement—the tenth—the pro¬ 
portion was as high as 44 per cent. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

A WELCOME TO SPRING. 

Flowers springing round her feet, 

And birds above her singing, 

Flora comes the Spring to meet, 

Her voice with laughter ringing. 

Flora! Flora! sweetest maiden ! 

Come with vernal treasures laden ; 

After Winter’s dreary sadness, 

Come, and fill our hearts with gladness! 

Summer is a lordly dame ; 

But all her hot caresses 

Cannot set my heart aflame, 

Or stir its deep recesses. 

Spring is but a maiden coy, 

With mingling tears and laughter; 

And to share her simple joy 
Will bring no sorrow after. 

Wooing me with outstretched arms 
To lie upon her bosom; 

Tempting with the varied charms 
Of bud, and bird, and blossom. 

Others sing of Autumn’s hues, 

Of ripening com and fallows; 

I the brook would rather choose 
All fringed with yellow sallows, 

And the bright marsh-marigold, 

Of golden sunsets dreaming ; 

Bluebell shy and kingcup bold 
In wood and meadow gleaming. 

Hark! the skylark trills his love 
Alone in th’ azure heaven; 

Philomel will make the grove 
A vocal choir at even. 

Flora! Flora! sweetest maiden! 

Come with vernal treasures laden; 

After Winter’s dreary sadness, 

Come, and fill our hearts with gladness! 

A. W. Bennett. 
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TWO GREEK EPIGRAMS. 

TnB two following epigrams were written up 
conspicuously in the room where the dinner 
took placo in London last Saturday to com¬ 
memorate the sixty-second anniversary of Qreek 
Independence 

I. 

T<ji Otpptp (plAfAArjvi Kal rpopixv rrjs iAtvdcplas 

r\dSaru)ifi. 

2(7o, 'BptTTavtrjs MtydAgs piy 4pl<ppov IBvvrop , 
'Evvetrlpaiv iAtvOspiys tpios IjAvQcv Iphv 
1 H irttpoii Kpavaris i5f ©fTTaAitjs IpiBdiAov 
Ku5 aAipois vaisps tovs Hiparov tAAaBe x^P iLCX - 
r\d5tTTu>v oileopa 2fv iroAvijparoy. uyAabv tlx 05 
"AyyAutv , Iv KpaSips 'EAArjewv obiror' oA«(Tai. 
'EAiruipb S' ttrtTai yAvKsfdj irdvrfffdiv upalnois 
KAoiiv SovXoa-vinis arvyspys Kpartpus djrofffltrai. 

Z ijOt, Cv6,, rpihppcev iirapiiiiTop ’Axdi'Sor afjjs 
£1/ Tlarpr/V KAgityv 2ijv iraai t* uvetap tafvai. 

II. 

T p Upa ij/uxp fov A 6pSov B vpuvos. 

Ziieis vaAtptas pvxaTots iv orriOio’ 'Axaiur, 

Aop5‘ Sy&KAttrt Bvpwv, tpiprare povaoiroAwv 
Aarpis iAtvOepit]* np6<ppo>v hrirappbQos pirlla 
Udrppy frucTKopfvots Myrjfioavyp is &.((. 

n. WAPA2. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The “ Extracts from the Diary of Tseng Hou- 
yeh, Chinese Minister to England and Francs,” 
with which the current number of the China 
Review opens, are not as interesting as they 
might have been had the Minister given us his 
own impression of men and things instead of 
repeating the opinions of others. He shows 
also a diplomatic reserve on affairs and people 
of importance, and falls back upon common¬ 
place matter with which to fill his diary. Mr. 
Eichler continues his review of the religious 
works of the Chinese, whioh, irrespective of 
creed, supply the people with a moral guide for 
the conduct of the affairs of daily life. In such 
works the Chinese find a refuge from the philo¬ 
sophical and superstitious subtleties of the 
Buddhist and Tuouist creeds, as well as an 
exposition of a system of morality of a high 
order. To the vexed quostion of the meaning 
of the term “ Shang-ti ” Mr. Schaub returns iu 
the succeeding article, and finds a solution of 
the problem in the rendering— 11 the El-eljon 
of Genesis.” This explanation, however, finds 
no definite confirmation iu the characters them¬ 
selves, to which the palaeographical works 
supply the true interpretation. The Ti is but 
the eight-point star, and means the star deity ; 
and, preceded by the Shang, should be literally 
translated “ the supreme star deity.” “ Some 
Chinese Popular Tales ” translated by Mr. G. 
M. H. Playfair, a collection of interesting 
notes on Chinese porcelain extracted from the 
Pei wan yun foo by Dr. Eitel, a continuation 
of the history of the fall of the Ts’in dynasty 
by M. Piton, notices of new books, and notes 
and queries form the remaining contents of the 
number. 

TnE most notable articlo in the Revista 
Contemporanea for March is the Prefaces fur¬ 
nished by Canovas del Castillo to translations of 
the orations of Demosthenes and Cicero in the 
years 1S74 and 1882. The statement in 1874 
that “ Spain is passing tnrough the most 
wretched period of her long history ; surpassing 
that of Guadelete in vice aud treachery, and 
inferior in manly virtue to that of Carlos II.,” 
is replaced by a more hopeful view in 1882. 
The advantages and disadvantages of prepared 
and improvised oratory are here discussed by 
one who has had large experience of both. 
The eighteenth-century novel of Peralta, and 
the eulogistio studies on Longfellow by Suarez 
Capilleja are concluded in these numbers. Two 
art studies, one on Byzantine Architecture with 
reference to Santa Maria do la Antigua at 


Valladolid, and the other on Christian Statuary, 
dealing with the sculptures of the thirteenth 
century, are worth attention. A ballad in dia¬ 
logue entitled “ Constancy,” by Manuel del 
Palacio, and a “Hunting Scene,” by Manuel 
de Acuna, are pleasing verses. Iu the first 
part of an interesting sketch of the Basque 
brother travellers, Murga y Mugartegue, 
Fernandez Duro makes the curious blunder of 
treating the New York novelist, Herman 
Melvile, as a wholly imaginary personage. 


THE ANGLO-ROMAN AND SAXON COL¬ 
LECTIONS AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
TnE opening of the two rooms at the British 
Museum in which have been arranged the 
remains from Koman and Saxon times is an 
interesting event to all students of the 
antiquities of this country. From to-day 
they will have an opportunity of making a 
comparative study of the ancient art of 
Britain and of the Continent—not, we fear, 
to the advantage of Britain, from an artistic 
point of view. This is, of course, quite 
natural, when one considers that nearly half- 
a-oentury of the Christian era had passed away 
before the Bomans obtained a firm footing in 
their country; and that their art, although it 
probably had some influence on that of Britain 
Before that time, would only follow when the 
government had been well established. 

On entering the rooms, the visitor passes 
through the series of Saxon and foreign Teu¬ 
tonic remains, which come first, in the smaller 
room. The Bo man antiquities of Britain will 
be found arranged in a systematic manner, 
which we cannot do more than indicate. On 
one side of the room the whole wall is given up 
to the display of the different wares either 
manufactured or discovered in the country; 
the former is small in quantity, by comparison, 
but gives a good idea of some at least of our 
native wares. On the other side of the room 
the objects obtained from interments begin the 
series, including several leaden coffins, as well 
as the urns and cists used in cremation. The 
art of working in metal is shown by throe cases 
containing bronze statuettes and pewter dishes, 
as well as several specimens of enamelling, 
among them a flat plate, representing an altar, 
which there is good reason to suppose is of 
native make. The more important specimens 
of metal-work, however, stand in the middle 
of the room, the place of honour being 
given to the head from a colossal statue of 
Hadrian, evidently a portrait. This is from 
the Thames, whenoo are derived also many 
of the pretty little figures in tho side cases. 
In front of Hadrian stands the chef-d'wuvre 
of Boman bronze-work found in this country 
—the grand imperial figure from Barking Hall, 
Suffolk, supposed to represent Britannicus, and 
the gift of an Earl of Ashburnham. The four 
tabulae honestae missionis give the names of 
emperor and governor, as well as of the aux¬ 
iliary troops serving in Britain at the time. 
An important addition has recently been made 
by the acquisition of an iron 6word in its bronze 
sheath found in the Thames. This, we under¬ 
stand, is the only known example of the Roman 
parazonium, with the exception of the so-called 
sword of Tiberius, from Mayence, which is also 
in the museum collection. 

The series of personal ornaments shown in 
some of the desks gives a good idea of the 
ingenuity of the colonial jeweller—or rather 
metal-worker, for the examples are mostly of 
bronze. The brooches keep to one character¬ 
istic shape as a general rule; but the variations 
this simple form undergoes are endless, and 
some of them might be studied with advantage 
by the jewellers of our owe day. An interest¬ 
ing sub-seotioa is formed by placing together 
all the implements of the toilet—mirrors, combs, 


ointment, pencils, tweezers, and similar articles; 
while another section shows the writing appara¬ 
tus, not only the stylus and wooden tablet 
to hold the waxen surface, but fragments of the 
ink-pots then in use, some of which must hare 
been works of considerable beauty, to judge by 
the remains of delicate ornament still to be seen. 
In another case will be found a curious collec¬ 
tion of shoes, some of a very oraamontal char¬ 
acter, pierced with diaper patcerns, so as to fora 
a network of leather over the upper part of the 
foot. This occurs sometimes on statues; bat 
it is doubly interesting to see tho actual shoe of 
Roman times. 

At the farther end of the room is a very fine 
series of pigs of lead bearing the nanei 
of the emperors, and occasionally other in¬ 
teresting facts. Above is affixed to the well 
the remains of what has been a fine mosaic 
pavement, as may be seen by the print of i;j 
original etate shown beneath. This was found 
under the old East India House in Leadenhah 
Street. It was unfortunately placed in ton 
open air, where the weather speedily destroyed 
the outer borders, until nothing but the central 
subject remained. It formed part of the 
antiquities recently handed over to the British 
Museum by the India Office. 

Returning to the Saxon series, we find that the 
collection will not bear comparison, for com¬ 
pleteness, with the Roman section, though in 
many respects very rich. The large series 
excavated in the cemeteries of Berkshire bp 
Mr. J. Y. Akerman is most interesting; as is 
also the Isle of Wight series, of a richer style. 
Of a more recent period, but also, perhaps, of 
more general interest, is the series called 
“ Later Saxon.” In a place of honour is seen 
the remarkable bone casket with runic and 
Latin inscriptions explaining the very curious 
subjects which are carved iu relief upon it. 
This is especially valuable, as the runes are in 
the dialoct of Northumbria and not the original 
Scandinavian. In this class also come the 
matrices of seals, of which there are three, one 
being of one Godwin, having on the reverse 
another of a certain Godgytha; the second, of a 
Bishop of Dunwicb, of about A.D. 850; and the 
last, of JElfric, an Earl of Mercia, about a.h. 
990. Ssveral examples of runes will also be 
noticed, the well-known cross from Lancaster 
being prominently placed. And in the desk is 
a runic advertisement, this time Scandinavian, 
of a certain Thorfast—a maker of combs ap¬ 
parently, for he has written on this one “ Thor- 
fast made a good comb.” 

The rest of the room is occupied partly by 
contemporary Irish art, including ssveral inter¬ 
esting bells and an unusually fine pastoral stsi 
ascribed to the tenth century, aud partly by 
foreign Teutonic antiquities, these latter by no 
means a representative series. The greater 
portion of the space is given to tho interesting 
discoveries made in the graves of Livonia and 
Courland by Dr. Bahr, described in his work 
Die Uraeber der Liven. Wo do not doubt that 
the contents of these two small rooms will b« 
widely appreciated, and we hope that their 
proper exhibition may lead to some of the gaps 
in the series being tilled up. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
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Milan : Trovisini. 2 L. 50 c. 
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Paris: Dentu. 12 fr. I 
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England under Queen Anno. Berlin: Gaeruier. | 
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nover : Hahn. 3 M. 


::: CORRESPONDENCE . 

' . THE BTTMOI.OOY OF THE WOBD “ SAtTNTER.” 

. WoodOJrccn. 

‘ “No satisfactory account of this word has aver 
been given,’’ says Prof. Skeat in his excellent 
? Etymological Dictionary ; and, notwithstanding 
ullhis own learned and skilful endeavours to solve 
the difficulties connected with the derivation of 
•' the verb “ aaunter,” I venture to think that the 
word remains as great a puzzle as ever. This, 
% to a certain extent, is admitted by Prof. Skeat 
'•>; himself, who, in his Concise Dictionary, enters 
"■ this word as follows:—“ Saunter [E ?]. Origin 
e t unknown.” 

The word, in its present form and mean 
y ing, is not, so far as ws know, in early use 
but it may, however, turn out to be much 
i’-f. earlier than the authorities usually cited make 
^ it. Some words now in general use, though 


found in our early literature, have been re-intro¬ 
duced through provincial usage. “Shunt ” is a 
very good instance of modern dialectic influence, 
and “ saunter ” is probably due to the same 
cause. In fact, Prof. Skeat, iu discussing the 
origin of “ saunter,” refers to the Cumberland 
verb tauter, and also to the noun santer in the 
phrase “ anoald wife santer, which is explained 
somewhat freely in Dickinson’s Cumberland 
Glossary as “ an unauthorised tradition.” The 
editor makes no attempt to define santer itself, 
but merely gives the meaning conveyed by the 
whole expression. He evidently had no notion 
of what tbe word meant when separated from 
the context. “An old wife’s fable ” would have 
been nearer the mark as a more literal rendering. 
In the Cumberland dialect, where “ Twether au 
twasps hes spoilt o’ trasps ” signifies “ the 
weather and the wasps have spoilt all the rasps,” 
we can easily understand how “ au oald wife 
santer ” may reasonably represent “ an old wife’s 
anter" —that is, “an old woman's aunter," or 
“ marvellous story ” * [ef. Middle-English aunter, 
an adventure, a marvel). In this dialect we 
find anters used as an adverb, in the sense of 
‘perhaps,” “ peradventure.” In Middle Eng¬ 
lish anter or aunter (from the same source as 
Old-French aventure and English adventure) 
was in use both as a noun and verb. Our old 
romance writers employed the verb auntren 
(transitively, intransitively, or reflexively) in 
the sense of “to dare,” “risk,” “venture,” 
&o., and from its employment as an intransi¬ 
tive verb the modern use of saunter has 
probably arisen. The initial letter may be 
merely an echo of the s in such expressions as 
he aunters ” or “ he’s auntering.’’ If we bear 
in mind the meaning of the old aunter we may 
change the Middle-English word to its modern 
representative saunter, or alter the modern 
term to its older and more original form aunter, 
without much injury to the sense. In the 
alliterative romance of The Gcst Hystoriale 
of the Destruction of Troy (ed. Pauton and 
Donaldson), p. 347, L 10GG7, we read that 
Esdyas also auntrid hom with” = “ Adrastus 
also sauntered with them”— i t., he went out 
with them on some adventure, lu the Homaunce 
of Alisaunder (ed. Skeat), p. 209, 1. 1027, 
auntred = “ went about lookiug for an entrance.” 

As the addre of the ai auntred aboute,” which 
may be modernised into “ as the adder from 
the egg saunter’d about.” So, too, in the 
quotation by Mr. Skeat from Butler’s “ Hudi 
bras,” the meaning of sauntering is but slightly 
changed by the substitution of the older aunter 
ing. “By sauntering still on some adventure, ” 
transliterated into Middle English, would 
become “ By auntering stille on sum aventure." 
Of course no old English writer would be guilty 
of the tautology involved in the use of both 
auntering and aventure iu the same sentence. 

The change of sense from aunter to saunter is 
by no means a solitary example of degraded 
meaning. When chivalry declined, the terms 
knight, squire, bachelor, with many others, under 
went a change of meaning, though they did not 
become, like the Puritan knight, altogether “ of 
low degree.” The knight of yore auntered, his 
modern counterpart only sauntered. The aunters 
and doughty deeds of the older worthies became 
subjects for ridicule as early as Chaucer’s 
time, and their very exploits or gests have 
become our jests. In the same way the 
Cumberland santer has come to mean a cook 
and-a-bull sort of story, and santerment ( 
aunterment) now signifies “ some trifling em¬ 
ployment,” not at all answering to anything of 
an adventurous character. 


The derivation of saunter from an earlier 
aunter may perhaps oome under Prof. 8keat’s 
condemnation as one of ‘ 1 those wild guesses . . . 
accepted by the inexperienced ; ” but, at any 
rate, it involves less assumption than his hypo¬ 
thetical swuuker = swanter = santer — saunter, 
from an imaginary verb swank, the meanings of 
which—namely, to stagger, swagger, totter— 
hardly fit in with the ordinary use of “ saunter ’’ 
in the sense of “to idle” or “to go loitering 
about.” In the etymology here suggested all 
that is assumed is au inorganic initial s to 
connect aunter with saunter. It is by no means 
difficult task to reconcile the differences of 
meaning iu these two words ; far less easy is it 
to explain the change of form required to 
render the account of the formation here given 
an entirely satisfactory one. We are more or 
less in the same fix as are the French etym¬ 
ologists in dealing with tante (Old-French ante, 
from Latin amila) ; to them the initial t has 
long been a puzzling and provoking teaser. In 
conclusion, it may be added that for “ santred 
and doubted,” quoted by Prof. Skeat from the 
Romance of Partenay, we must read “ fautred 
(= faltered) and doubted.” It throws no light 
whatever upon the word under discussion. 

R. Morris. 


MR. BULLEN'S REPRINTS OF OLD PLAYS. 

Westward Hoi Devon. 

Mr. A. H. Bullen's collection of old plays, 
apart from their literary valuo, immeasurably 
unequal as it is, cannot fail to be of interest to 
Shaksperian students as affording at this late 
day a mine unexplored even by Hteevens. The 
second volume, besides containing two distinct 
mentions of Shakapere, gives us the following 
lines, which are worth notice from their bearing 
upon the vexed passage in “Otbelio,” V. u. 
347 

“ Perswade an Indian who lias newly div’d 
Into the ocean anil obtained n poarle, 

To east it back ngaine ; labour t’ induce 
Turkes to contemne their Alcoron ere you strivo 
To make me creditt my Belissia false.” 

“ The Lady Mother ” (1035), 

uct I., sc. iii., p. 120. 
Oritios on the passage in “ Othello ” have, since 
Boswell, generally decided in favour of the 
Indian of the Quarto and later Folios, in prefer¬ 
ence to the ludeun of the First Folio. 

Boswell says (variorum, 1321, vol. ix., p. 
495): — 

“ The Jews are not in general described as willing 
to throw away what is valuable . . . but in our 
author’s time, when voyages to America were 
common, each patter oat of Jire for one was probably 
stimulated by a description of the riches lie might 
find there, and of the facility with which the 
Indians /W, on account of their ignorance, would 
part witil them.” 

And he gives two quotations from Habington, 
1634, and Howard, 1671 (to which Dyee adds a 
third from Drayton, 1594), to show the poor 
opinion which prevailed of “ the Indian ” as an 
appraiser of the precious stones. Now, whether 
the lines from “ The Lady Mother” are, or are 
not, a confused reminisoence of the passage iu 
“ Othello ”—and if they are they may add their 
mite to the support of the reading Indian —they 
will at any rate serve to show that the con¬ 
temptuous estimate of the Indian’s judgment 
was not so universal as might otherwise have 
been inferred. H. A. Evans. 


* I am aware that in the Northumbrian dialects 
(ancient and modern) au uuiuiieeted genitive is 
common, as “ a man head” for “a man’s head.” 
The dialect of Cumberland is Northern, but not 
Northumbrian. 


MR. FROUDE AND ANN BOLEYN. 

Brighton. 

Has it esoaped notice that Mr. Froude, in his 
zeal to prove that Ann Boleyn was guilty even 
in the eyes of her kinsfolk, has been betrayed 
] into two errors ? Speaking of the Oommissiou, 
| Re says (ed. 1856, ii. 481)“ Of the seven peers 
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three were her own nearest connexions.” This 
includes the Duke of Suffolk, who was not 
related to Ann Eoleyn, but was, by a former 
wife, brother-in-law to the King, and would 
have been expected, therefore, to take Henry’s 
side. And of Anthony St. Leger, a member of 
the grand jury who found the true bill at 
Deptford, he says:—“ He was the Queen’s 
cousin, and a man of the very highest character 
and ability.” He was, however, in no way of 
kin to the Queen, her father’s St. Leger oousin 
being of the Devonshire, not the Kent, branch 
of the family, and not even being named 
Anthony. Anthony St. Leger, it may be added, 
was one of Henry’s favourite oourtiers. 

J. H. Hound. 


IZA.AK WALTON’S “ COMPLEAT ANGLER.” 

Downsliire Hill House, N.W.: April 4,1S83. 

In a notice of my Bibliography of the “ Compleat 
Angler ” which appeared in the Academy some 
months back, an allusion to the error in the 
title-page of the reprint of 1876 led to a 
correspondence in which the publisher of the 
volume did his best to make us believe that 
there was really an e in “ Churchyard ” of the 
1653 imprint. (It would have been much easier 
to show that his ‘‘ facsimile ” had no e, and this 
has been maintained with muoh steadfastness by 
several of my friends and correspondents.) 

My present object is of a pleasanter character 
—to show that Mr.Stook’s reprint is quite right 
on another point that has also been assailed by the 
reviewers. On p. 81 the wood-out of the trout 
is placed at the foot of the page, with the words 
"The description of a trout,” above it. The 
three Museum copies have this wood-cut with¬ 
out superscription, and five lines of the text 
beneath; but I have reoently met with several 
copies (and those in the Denison and Francis 
collections are among them) in which the 
position of the wood-cut agrees with that 
assigned to it in Mr. Stock’s reprint. 

That two impressions of the first (1653) 
edition exist is therefore clear, but whether 
confined to F, or extending through all the 
signatures, I have not yet determined. It 
would be interesting to ascertain in what pro¬ 
portion these two forms exist, and I shall be 
glad to receive information on the subject from 
the owners of copies. Tho. Satchbll. 

PS.—The variation appears to be confined to 
F 4. The cut of the trout was probably first 
plaoed at the bottom of the page, and afterwards 
moved higher up while the sheet was passing 
through the press. The position of the words 
in the last five lines has been altered; but, as 
the imperfeot letters show, they are printed 
with the same type, which had not been other¬ 
wise disturbed. The excellent photographio 
facsimile published by Mr. Quaritoh follows 
one form, the typed reprint issued by Mr. 
Stock the other. 


“ THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ST. ANSELM.” 

London: April 9,1883. 

Mr. Waters believes me to have been making 
researches into the pedigree of Stephen of 
Aumale. I have read what others had to say 
on the subject, and have adhered to the old- 
fashioned theory that Stephen's mother was the 
Conqueror's uterine sister; but I have made no 
researches. Mr. Waters believes Mr. Stapleton 
to have made out that Stephen was the Con¬ 
queror’s nephew. On the oontrary, he made 
him out to be a great-nephew. 

He says that I call Gundrada the sister of 
two men who were not brothers. For the sake 
of argument, I granted her to be Gerbod’s 
sister ; and, as to Bichard de duet, I threw out 
a stray piece of information for the experts to 
treat as they pleased. My sole concern was to 


show that Gundrada was no child of Matilda’s; 
and here, as before, I have made no researches 
whatever. _ . , „ , 

Mr. Waters declares that he has forestalled 
me in producing the key to an interesting 
puzzle. So far from producing a key to the 
puzzle, what Mr. Waters did in 1879 was to 
give the puzzle a new complexity. It is I, and 
I alone, who have produced the key—first, by 
showing that “mater” and “filia” were the 
ordinary Latin for “god-mother” and’’god¬ 
child ; ” and, secondly, by showing that William 
and Matilda were within the prohibited number 
of degrees from a common ancestor. 

As to genealogical researches, I have, striotly 
speaking, made one, and only one, in the whole 
course of my work. I allude to my note on the 
pedigree of St. Anselm, and am proud to have 
proved to a moral certainty that Anselm’s 
mother was of the blood royal of the Middle 
Kingdom. The note fills thirteen pages, I 
have directed attention to it from the very 
beginning of my work, and I fail to comprehend 
how Mr. Waters can have contrived not to 
include it in the number of the “ researches ” 
whioh are the objects of his disapproval. 

Anyhow, I have reconciled what, in 1879, 
looked like a hopeless confliot between Mr. 
Freeman’s faots and Mr. Waters’s logic, and I 
have oleared up the difficulty of the Conqueror’s 
marriage. That difficulty had been the per¬ 
plexity and the despair of learned England from 
time out of mind ; and it may be well for me 
that, mingled with the congratulations of very 
many, I should now hear the querulous voices 
of a few. Martin Eule. 


A HANDEL BICENTENARY. 

• Babbicombe, Torquay: March 81, 1883. 

Mr. H. G. Keene’s suggestion that the bi¬ 
centenary of Handel’s birth should be celebrated 
by a festival worthy of the oooasion can hardly 
fail to find a hearty response. Will you, how¬ 
ever, kindly permit me to call your attention 
to a serious error with regard to the sup¬ 
posed date of the occurrence? Handel was 
not born, as Mr. Keene asserts, on Feb¬ 
ruary 24, 1684, but on February 23, 1685. 
This is the date recorded by Walther in his 
Musikalitches Lexicon (Leipzig; 1732), p. 309; 
and confirmed by the baptismal register of the 
Iiebfrauenkirohe at Halle, by a note in Handel’s 
own handwriting on the 113. score of “Solo¬ 
mon,” and by other documents of indisputable 
authority. As the evidence afforded by these 
records will be given in detail in my forthcoming 
Life of Handel (now passing through the press, 
and shortly to be published by Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan ana Co.), I will not trespass upon your 
patienoe by asking you to reproduce it here. 
Suffioe it to say that a dear statement of the 
main facts of the case will be found in the 
Handbook for the Handel Festival held at the 
Crystal Palaoe in 1862, sinoe whioh date no 
doubt has ever been publicly expressed upon 
the subjeot. W. S. Bockbtro. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

[ONDAY, April 16, 4 p.m. Asiatic: “Two Questions 
of Japanese Archaeology,” by Mr. Basil H. Cnam- 
berlain 

7.30 p.m. Aristotelian: “ Kant's Critto of Pure 
Reason” (continued), by Mr. E. B. Bax. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “The 
Decorative Treatment of Metal in Architecture,” 
III., by Mr. G. H. Birch. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: “ The True Concep¬ 
tion of Nature,” by Prof. Morris. 

Cksday, April 17, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: Physi¬ 
ological Discovery,” HI., by Prof. McKendriok. 

7.4.5 p.m. Statistical: “The Recent Decline in 
the English Death-rate and its Effect upon the 
Duration of Life,” by Mr. Noel A. Humphreys. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ The Introduction of 
Irrigation into New Countries, as illustrated in 
North-Eastern Colorado,” by Mr. P. O'Meara. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: “ The Arrangement of the 
Orders and Families of Mammals,” by Prof. Flower; 


“A Monograph of Limnairut and Euptorinn, Tvo 
Groups of Diurnal Lepidoptera belonging to tho 
Sub-family Euploeinae, with Descriptions of Xe* 
Genera and Species,” !., by Mr. F. Moore; “ con¬ 
tributions to an Intended Monograph of the Homo- 
pterous Family Cicadldae,” by Mr. W. L. Distant 

Wednesday, April 18 , 8 p.m. Society of Arts: "He 
Government Patent Bill,” by Mr. H. Trueman 
Wood. 

8 p.m. British Archaeological: “Saul, near 
Downpatrick, with Reference to St. Patrick," by 
Dr. Douglas Lithgow: “ The Visit ef the Country 
Associates to London," by Mr. Thomas Morgan. 

Thursday, April 19,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Art of 
Pheidias,” m„ by Dr. Waldstein. 

5 p.m. Hellenic: “Two Archaic Greek Sar¬ 
cophagi,” by Mr. George Dennis; " Some Qnestina 
concerning the Armour of Homeric Heroes," by 
Mr. Walter Leaf. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “ Sense of Colonr in the Lover 
Animals/’ by Sir John Lubbock; “Diatoms of to? 
Arctic Regions,” by Prof. P. T. Clere; “Tie 
Ephemeridae, or May Flies/’ by the Rev. A E. 
Eaton; “ Arum italiatm," by Mr. J. Britten. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ Electricity apphed to 
Explosive Forces,” by Prof. F. A. Abel. 

8 p.m. Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts: “ The Music of Wales and the Eleventh- 
Century Manuscripts in the British Museum," by 
Mr. Bruiley Richards. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries: “Account of Fart- 
borough Church,” by Mr. J. F. Baigent. 

Friday, April 20, 8 p.m. Philological: “The Lavj 
affecting the Decay and Death of Languages, & 
illustrated by Old Cornish,” by the Bev. W. S. 
Lach-Szyrma. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Fisheries U 
India,” by Dr. Francis Day. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Island ef 
Socotra," by Prof. Balfour. 

Saturday, April 21, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Geo¬ 
graphical Evolution,” IH., by Dr. A. Geilde. 


8CIENCE. 

Cassells Natural Nistory. Edited by P. 
Martin Duncan. In 6 vols. Illustrated. 
(Cassell, Potter, Galpin & Co.) 


Nothing can better mark the vast chinge 
which has come over the Bpirit of popular 
literature during the last twenty years thin 
a glance at these handsome and well-written 
volumes. If a book of the same claw hid 
appeared in the earlier sixties, we should bare 
expected to find in it a collection of doubtful 
animal anecdotes, a sprinkling of seoond-nte 
anatomy and physiology transcribed by hack¬ 
work from antiquated authorities, and s fins 
gathering of ancient wood-cuts which had 
already done duty beforehand in half-adozen 
other assorted compilations. Nowadays, on 
the contrary, we get a series of excellent 
monographs on the various departments of 
natural history, each from the hand of * 
thoroughly competent specialist, and _ all well 
woven together under the superin tendingcare 
of an admirably qualified editor. While s 
popular stylo has been more or less distinctly 
aimed at by the various contributors, the 
purely scientific side has been presented by 
writers of acknowledged eminence, and the 
latest information has been everywhere em¬ 
bodied in the text. What gives especial 
importance to the work, however, i* the 
fact that this is, we believe, the nr" 
systematic popular treatise on the subject 
in whioh the hypothesis of evolution hss 
received due notice throughout. The con¬ 
catenation of orders and families by descent 
has been fully recognised; and especial care 
has been bestowed upon all transitional or 
archaic forms. The illustrations are also for 
the most part extremely good, and we do not 
remember to have met with any of them 
elsewhere. Altogether, it is a hopeful sign 
that a firm whioh lays itself out so distinctly 
to cater for the wider public, and esters, on 
the whole, so well, should find it worth wnie 
to produce a really creditable and valuable 
scientific work. 
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In the arrangement materials, 

: JP/d. Duncan has adopted the old-fashioned 
pltn of beginning with the mammals, and 
working on downwards toward the lowest 
{arertabratea. This method is perhaps in¬ 
ert table in a treatise intended for the general 
pub lie; for experience shows that mankind 
it large caret only for lions, bears, and 
elephants, with any genuine ardour; feels 
but a languid interest m swans and eagles; 
is indifferent about reptiles and fish 
(except the salmon); and will not listen 
at any price to the voice of the charmer, 
charm he never so wisely, on the sub¬ 
ject of invertebrates generally. Still, it 
is a very unfortunate arrangement from the 
scientific point of view, as it leads the student 
into the bad habit of reading the lower 
organ isms by the light of the higher, instead 
of reading the higher by the light of the 
lower. In fact, it exactly reverses the order 
ot nature, and makes each chapter practically 
incomplete until we have read all the chapters 
that follow it in the series. The same neces¬ 
sity, supposed or real, for meeting the wishes 
; of popular readers has largely influenced the 
_ relative space accorded to each great depart¬ 
ment. Mammals occupy nearly three volumes 
out of the six, lower vertebrates take up two 
others, and the whole vast series of invertebrate 
animals is crowded into little more than a 
n ; volume and a-half. However, we must needs 

I hive-some sacrifices made to popularity; and, 
io liter all, it is no use giving people what there 
■p: is not the slightest chance of their ever 

reading. Better half a loaf than no bread, 
id'- That butterfly entity, the general reader, who 
i !«> only sips and tastes at books aooording to his 
«,>>& own pampered fancy, would be simply repelled 
tia;- by a work which began honestly and severely 
iKtlr with the amoeba: be is perfectly content to 
take up a book which begins amusingly with 
sts.; tie gorilla and the chimpanzee. 
i<tJ e As regards the execution of the various 
jnlrii parte, the editor himself takes the true Quad- 
_ ramana, assigning due importance to the 
jjstf! anthropoids and to thepsycnological peculi- 
s ijjjC arities of the order. With Dr. Murie’s aid, 
i he aleo takes the Lemuroida, and gives a most 
ilis.c- interesting account of the transitional aye- 
aye. Hers and elsewhere, brief reference is 
p ;:: 1 made to the fossil antecedents of each group. 
G: The bats are fully treated by Mr. Dallas, who 
s ,-i£ regards the Pteropidae as in all probability 
not genealogically connected with the other 
■ 0i . Cheiroptera. The same author also under- 
? .-i; takes ffie Insectivora, whose central position 
. jjji among most of the placental mammals he 
; r? / fully recognises, though he inclines to the 
, £ j belief that the Rodents may have been separ- 
- atelv evolved from a marsupial origin. 
.■'.p 8uch points as the marsupial relationship of 
, 1 ’ aome insectivores, and the ineeotivoroua ten- 
u?. dencies of some fossil marsupials, are quite 
"G novel in a work of this character. The names 
of Prof. Parker and Mr. Jeffery Parker 
f ; sufficiently vouch for the article on the Land 
;: ' :f Carnivora; while the Aquatio Carnivora, 
together with the yet indeterminate Cetacea 
and the Sirenia, fall to the share of Dr. Murie. 

II The Proboscidea and Hyracoidea are admir- 
ably treated by Prof. Boyd Dawkins and Mr. 

i ; ' c ‘. Oakley, who are further reinforced by the 
K late Prof. Garrod on the Ungulata. Mr. 
hi! * Dallas takes the Rodents, and the editor con¬ 


tributes the articles on Edentates and Mar¬ 
supials. Under the latter head, the aocount 
given of the Ornithorhyncus is as full and 
minute as it ought to be. The Birds are in 
good hands with Mr. R. Bowdler Sharpe, who 
has incorporated all such results of recent 
research as the replacing of the swifts, the 
humming birds, and the sun-birds; the split¬ 
ting up of the pelicans, divers, and penguins ; 
and the recognition of the tinamous as 
partially intermediate between struthioua 
birds and carinates. He is also very clear in 
hia account of the Ratitae, and gives sufficient 
information as to Archaeopteryx and the 
fossil toothed birds of the Western States. 
The editor takes charge of Reptiles and 
Amphibia. Among other excellent papers 
may be specially noted Prof. H. G. Seeley’s 
on Fish, Dr. Woodward's on Mollusca and 
Tunicata, Mias Crane’s really admirable 
account of the Molluscoida, Mr. Bates’s on 
Coleoptera (alas! too brief), and Prof. Rupert 
Jones’s on Rhizopoda. 

These few short notes, which are all that 
apace permits, will suffice to show the very 
high type of the contributors and the very 
high standard of excellence aimed at through¬ 
out Whoever can only afford one general 
work of reference on the whole animal king¬ 
dom cannot do better than purchase this 
handsome systematic encyclopaedia of modern 
zoology, for that is what the book may fairly 
claim to be. Gbant Allbn. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE COMPLEMENTARY LETTERS OF THE CREEK 
ALPHABET. 

Paris: April 5,1883. 

I have only to-day read the letter in the 
Academy of Maroh 17, in which Mr. Isaac 
Taylor oriticises, somewhat severely, the new 
explanation propounded by me of the origin of 
the complementary letters of the Greek alpha¬ 
bet—T, *, x, v, a. 

It is not my intention to enter upon a dis¬ 
cussion that would be premature. I content 
myself with regretting that Mr. Taylor should 
have been so eager to pronounce npon a theory 
which could be known to him only from brief 
and altogether inadequate reports. I beg vour 
readers to suspend their judgment for a little 
while until my paper appears in the Milangu 
Oraux, which will be published very shortly by 
M. Tborin, of Paris. It would be easy for me 
to answer the criticisms of Mr. Taylor; bat I 
think it better to refer him to the fall text of 
my paper, where he will find his objections 
anticipated and estimated at their right value. 

I wish to make now but a single observation. 
Mr. Taylor deolares it inadmissible, as a general 
proposition, that any alphabetical character 
could radically change its phonetic value—for 
example, that the arehaio form of the Phoeni¬ 
cian T (X) could, as I have attempted to prove, 
be used to express the sound of x. Yet we find 
a change no less radical, and a change admitted 
by everybody, in the doable values of X and v. 
In the Eastern Greek alphabets, X = x end 
Y = + ; bnt in the Western Greek alphabets, 
X={and» = x- 

In the Cretan inscriptions (whioh I am 
acquainted with, and to whioh I have given a 
good deal of attention) not only is % replaced 
by K, but alto <p by n, whioh plainly shows that 
we have to deal, not with mere modes of writing, 
but with the speoial linguistic laws of a dialect 
whioh took no aooonnt of aspirates—or, at least, 
whioh did not fed the need of expressing them 
in its alphabet, Clkbmont Ganneav. 


THE ARABIC ELEMENT IN MODERN PERSIAN. 

Nishtpdr: Fob. >7,1883. 

Mr. 0. E. Wilson, in his review of The Vazfr 
of Lankurdn in the Academy of January 6, 
says:—“ In Persia the tendency has long been 
towards simplicity of style, and the exclusion, as 
far as possible, of the Arabic element in favour 
of the pure Persian.” The result of this 
tendenoy has not been very great, and of 
its very existence I have some doubts. 
Tradespeople and the lower classes, for whom 
Mirza J'afer translated the play, never used, and 
do not now use, many Arabic expressions ; but 
the educated classes, courtiers, and all Govern¬ 
ment officials speak a Persian which contains 
quite forty per cent, of Arabic words; in 
writing, they employ as much as sixty per oent. 
of Arabio words. The editor of the Teheran 
gazette Irdn professes to write for the people 
and in simple language; and a few sentences 
from that paper will snow how far the Arabio 
element has been retained in the Persian of the 
day. I select three sentences speaking of 
ordinary events and every-day life, the Arabio 
element being muoh stronger in political artioles 
and advertisements. 

1. H.M. the Shah . . . tashrif fermfil takiyeh-i 
mubfirekeh shudeh behar yek az ashkhk* 'al£i gadr-i 
marktibihim azhkr-i ’a£itafat wa'aniyat fermfidand. 

2. H.M. the Shah . . . bejehat-i k'itedkl-i 
Kulli-i hawk wa nazdik shudan-i &yyam-i t'azleh- 
dkri bega*d-i murij'aat begajr-i zemist&ni-i shehr 
wagt-i subA az dbshfmtepeh intehkrf fermfidand. 

3. Az Sn tkrikh (19, I. 1300) beb'ad Khil&'ai keh 
az sandOg knfineh-i mub&rekeh be 'umfim-ibuzur- 
gta wa rij&l wa wuzarfd ‘az&m wa Aukk&m-i 
buzurg-i belid wa &yfil&t-i mamklik-i maArfiaeh 
k'adi mishewed munAasir beshftl-i kermkni bished. 

It will be seen that only thirty-five per cent of 
the words are Persian. A note accompanying 
my last week's mail-hag as a way-bill, and 
written by the Nisbdpdr postmaster, who is by 
no means an eduoated man, contains 123 words, 
and forty-four of these are pure Arabio. 

Plays like the “ Vazfr of Lankurdn,” although 
originally written in Azerbaijan Turkish, are 
not written by Azerbaijdnlis; they come from 
Tiflis, and are most of them, I believe, adapta¬ 
tions for the Tiflis Turks of Russian plays. 
Last year, at Tabriz, I witnessed the perform¬ 
ance of several of these plays; the performers 
were Armenians, and the plays had been 
brought from Tiflis. The only theatre the 
Persians have is the t'azieh, ana the clergy is 
strongly opposed to any other performances. 
The representation given by Persian Liitis at 
drinking parties, called Armen! b&zi, is an 
indecent and blasphemous imitation of some 
Armenian religious ceremonies. 

Oabdhat, as Mr. Wilson in his review says, 
certainly means baseness, bnt only in diction¬ 
aries and for the educated Persian. A Teherdof 
tradesman says, *' Oabdhat naddrld t ” meaning 
“ Aren’t yon ashamed of yourself ? ” when, in 
a similar instance, the eduoated Persian would 
perhaps say, “ Oabdhat nemifahmid t ” meaning 
“ Don’t you know that you are acting basely ? " 
I should not advise anyone to use the idiom 
of the “Vazir of Lankurdn” except when 
speaking to tradesmen or servants. In fact, as 
Mr. Wilson says, the work is only “ likely to 
be useful to those who wish to gain a knowledge 
of the most usual words ana expressions of 
Persian every-day life.” 

A. Houtum-Schindleb. 


London: April 9, 1883. 

Mr. A Houtum-Sohindler, in the concluding 
remark of his interesting letter, quotee me in a 
sense rather foreign to my own intention. In 
making the observation referred to, I had no 
desire to intimate that the idiom was of a 
low character. I make a distinction between 
the language of the lower and ignorant classes 
and that of fairly well-educated people, and I 
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consider the language of The Vazir of 
Lankurdn as applicable generally far more to 
the latter than to the former. My remarks 
upon the character of the language apply to 
my interpretation of the word “ gabu/iat,” and 
I cannot see any reason for accepting the 
limitation offered. 

The question as to the tendency of Persian is 
perhaps open to discussion, but I would observe 
that Mr. Schindler's doubts are not generally 
shared. I have heard the opinion conveyed 
in my statement expressed by members of the 
Porsian embassy in London and by other 
highly educated natives of Persia, and my own 
observation has always shown me a decided pre¬ 
ference for Persian words and locutions over 
Arabic. 

In the extracts quoted as simple and ordinary 
Persian, I would call attention to the expres¬ 
sion, “'aid gadr-i mardtihihiro,” which is pure 
Arabic both in word and idiom, and the Arabic 
broken plurals “ rijdl,” “ 'arum,” and “ huk- 
kam.” 

The following passages, taken at random from 
a number of the Akhtar, a Persian journal 
published in Constantinople for the numerous 
Persian residents, and really written in a pure 
and simple style, give about sixty per cent, of 
pure Persian words, and only forty per cent, of 
Arabic. 

H.M. Pitdshdh-1 Italy bc-munascbct-i b.’iz shu- 
(lan-i Mcjlis kliitabchi kh.'uulch zimnan beyiin 
ncmud ki mcs’elvh-i lmdud-i Yulian va Karah 
l>iigh dcr lu ncztUki be-tevnssut-i daulet-i Inglis 
va hemr.'ilri-i suir-i daulethu enjum-pezir klidhcd 
shud. 'Ilavch bcr in izln'ir ncmudcnd ki vcz'-i 
hazir ez her johet muwafik-i sulh va isiyish-i 
‘umum'i net. Uinklvari hast ki zembn-i deriizi 
emuiyct va musilemet b.'i i’tibbri bcr karar bushed. 
In the above also will be observed the pure 
Persian “ bdz shudan ” for the Arabic “ murd- 
ja'at ” of the Iran. C. E. Wilson. 


NOTES OE TRAVEL. 

The Geographical Society of Lisbon has 
awarded its gold medal for this year to Mr. 
Carl Bock, the distinguished Eastern traveller, 
who has also been recently elected correspond¬ 
ing member of the Italian Anthropological 
Society. 

At the annual meeting of the Belgian Geo¬ 
graphical Society, recently held at Brussels, it 
was stated that the members now number eleven 
hundred, of whom nearly one-half are military 
oliicers. An address was delivered by M. 
Alphonse Wauters, vice-president, upon the ad¬ 
vanced state of geography in the Low Countries 
during the sixteenth century. This was con¬ 
nected with the residence there of Charles V., 
and was displayed in the development of map¬ 
making, fortification, and commercial canals. 

Rink’s paper on recent Banish explorations 
in Greenland, in Petermann’s Mittcilungcn for 
April, is particularly interesting in view of 
Baron Nordenskibld’s proposed expedition, and 
the more thorough examination of the east coast 
intended to be carried out in the course of the 
present year by Danish officers. The same 
number contains the continuation of Dr. 
Hagen’s report on an expedition to the Tobah 
Lake in Central Sumatra, and a critique of the 
Stockholm MS. of Marco Polo, recently pub¬ 
lished by Baron Nordenskiold, from the pen of 
Baron Richthofen. The result at which the 
latter arrives coincides with the views of Col. H. 
Vule, previously published. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

A NEW work, entitled Saw Mills, their Arrange¬ 
ment and Management, by Mr. M. Powis Bale, 
forming a companion volume to Wood-workiny 
Machinery, is announced by Msssrs. Crosby 
Lockwood and Co,, who have also in prepara¬ 
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tion Comparative Statics: a Treatise for En¬ 
gineering Classes and Technical Colleges, by 
Mr. R. H. Graham; The Engineers’ and 
Shipowners' Coal Tables, by Mr. Nelson Foley; 
a Graphic Table for estimating the weight of 
girders, &e., by Mr. J. H. Watson Buck ; and 
a revised edition of Mr. Paul N. Qasluck’s 
Lathework, with a new chapter ou “ Tho Screw¬ 
cutting Lathe.” 

Messrs. Crosby Lockwood and Co. will 
also issue immediately, in their “ Weale’s Rudi¬ 
mentary Series,” Draining ami Embanking, being 
the first of a series of seven text-books intended 
to cover the whole ground of farm engineering, 
by Prof. John Scott, of Cirencester; and The 
Sheet-Metal Workers' Guide, containing numer¬ 
ous geometrioal diagrams and working patterns, 
with descriptive text, by Mr. W. J. E. Crane. 

The last number of the Bulletins of the 
Anthropological Society of Paris contains a 
paper by M. Orohanski, in which he publishes 
the results of his studies of a series of twenty- 
four crania of assassins from the Orfila Collec¬ 
tion. Careful comparative measurements tend 
to show that, compared with normal specimens, 
the crania of assassins are higher, smaller 
anteriorly, and relatively larger posteriorly. 
The foramen magnum is situated farther back. 
On the whole, M. Orcbanski’s observations con¬ 
firm those of M. ten Kate, Bordier, and other 
previous observers, and lend some support to 
the view that, from oraniological considerations, 
assassins may be regarded as forming a natural 
group with definite characteristics. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Prof. Postdate will commence on April 18 
a course of about six lectures at University 
College, London, on “The Principles of Scien¬ 
tific Grammar, with Especial Reference to the 
Ancient Classical Languages aud tho Chiof 
Modern Ones.” 

The conclusion (forming sixty additional 
pages) of M. Terrien de La Couperie’s valuable 
paper on “ The Oldest Book of the Chinese ” 
will appear in tho forthcoming number of the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

TnE History of Jewad, a Turkish romance, 
has been translated into English by Mr. E. J. 
W. Gibb, the author of Ottoman Poems (re¬ 
viewed in the Academy of March 24), and will 
be published for subscribers by Messrs. Wilson 
and M’Cormick, of Glasgow. The volume is a 
romance dealing with the adventures of a 
young magician named Jewad, who wanders 
through various countries seeking to do good. 
The author, 'All 'Aziz Efendi, of Crete, who died 
near the close of last century, was learned in 
Eastern philosophy, and has put into his work 
several curious details concerning magic cere¬ 
monies and Oriental spiritualism. The impres¬ 
sion will be limited to 300 copies. 

Mk. Socrates Srino, teacher of Arabic in the 
American mission-school at Cairo, has prepared 
the MS. of a volume, to be entitled “ Arabic 
Without a Teacher,” which he is desirous of 
getting printed. It consists of alphabet, spell¬ 
ing lessons, stories for reading lessons, thirty 
dialogues in conversational phrases, a grammar 
of Arabic as spoken in Egypt, and a vocabu¬ 
lary. 

The Euskal-erria of March 30 announces 
the speedy publication of Los lberos, by Don 
Bernardino Martin Minguez, Professor of 
European and African Languages at Valladolid. 
He endeavours to refute the thoory that the 
Basques are Iberians, and to establish that 
Egyptians were the first inhabitants of Spain, 
ana a connexion between the Basque and 
Egyptian languages. Sehor Maria de Merladet 
is printing Astarloa’s inedited work, “ Disoursos 
filoBuficos eobre la lengua primitiya,” 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Society op Antiquaries.— [Thursday, April J.) 

The Earl op Carnarvon, President, in the Cli lir, 
—Mr. Waller exhibited tracings from mural paint, 
ings in St. Mary’s Church, Guildford, discovert-.! in 
1825. In the centre is a majesty surrounded bv-ij 
circles containing figures. These Mr. Waller int. r ; 
prets ns scenes from the lives of John the Baptist 
and John the Evangelist, os follows:—(1) The Kvm- 
gelist in tho tub of boiling oil; (2) The rai-iue of 
Drusiana, and the restoration of the gems do. 
stroyed by advice of the philosopher Crato: <) 
Destruction of images at Ephesus, and Johu dm s- 
ing the poison; (4) John the Baptist bruedt 
before Herod, and his execution ; (5) The eta, 
version and baptism of a Jewish usurer who 14 
maltreated images of Christ; (6) Christ casting rut 
devils, and the Syro-phoenician woman. On nns 
of the 8pandrils is St. Michael weighing souls, an 1 
a demon depressing tho scale with his foot. I: ii 
possible the paintings are by William the Florcnri- c, 
who is known to hare worked at Guildford in 125t;. 
Some account of him is given by Horace Walp-jk. 
—Mr. Hodgkin presented to the society a 1LS. by 
Dr. Stukeley concerning a device for a cont-of. 
arms for the society.—Mr. Mieklethwaite exhi'itd 
a photograph of the cope of Pius II. at Pi n a, 
which is known from the archives of the church to 
be English fourteenth-century work.—Mr. lVi- 
cock exhibited the autograph of Robert Pu-m-pot 
Earl of Kingston, ou a conveyance of land ia 
Nottinghamshire, dated 1630. 

Archaeological Institute.—( Thursday , April 5.) 
Gen. Sir H. Lefroy in the Chair.—Mr. TV. M. 
Flinders Petrie read a paper on “New Examphs 
of Egyptian Weights and Measures.” Example 
of various weights and measures alluded to nr r: 
exhibited by Mr. Petrie and Mr. Hilton Priee.- 
Mr. E. Peacock sent some notes on a pre-Refornu- 
tiou candle, in the form of a clustered columa, 
which had been handed down in his family limn 
pre-Reformution days. It has never been licliu-t 
and Mr. Peacock believed that it had probably 
been blessed and reserved for use at extras? 
unction or holy communion when taken as ria!itm>. 
—Precentor Venables read a paper on the discor rr 
of further remains of the portico of the large 
Roman public building in tho Bail at Lincoln. rj4 
exhibited plans.—The Baron de Cosson exhibit'd 
a fine example of a long brass pistol, inscribed 
with the name of John Graham fourth Earl of 
Montrose, and dated 1615.—Mr. Franks exhibited 
portions of a leather strap having twenty-nine 
letters S in bronze affixed to them, and parts of a 
leather girdlo with other letters also in bronze.— 
Mr. Park Harrison exhibited casts of letters at 
Stonehenge, apparently Romano-British. 


FINE ART. 

Glass in the Old World. By M. A. Wallaw- 

Dunlop. (Field & Tuer.) 

This useful volume on the history of glass ia 
all countries and for all purposes is filled with 
information gathered from various fields acl 
bound together in a handy sheaf. Some tares 
there may be; but, nevertheless, it is a valu¬ 
able epitome of what is known about glass in 
ancient times, and in its multifarious forms 
and qualities. The modest Preface is charac¬ 
teristic and true to its promise. For the 
most part, the fair gleaner has thrashed and 
winnowed for her readers the matter she ha* 
so laboriously gathered in and screened with 
some care ; and, although a few odd seeds of 
weedy kind may be detected, the sample a 
good corn on the whole. It would have been 
doubly valuable to the student had the com¬ 
piler given exact references, by foot-notes, to 
the authorities she has so diligently consulted. 

To fix the invention of glass to any one 
time or place would be more than difficult. 
The observation of its accidental partial oc¬ 
currence as a vitrification or glazing, the 
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f^ult of large fires, particularly of sea-side 
rotation and on sandy ground, must have 
happened in various places. It is well, there¬ 
of, that Mrs. Wallace-Dnnlop falls back 
upon the mythical for an invention so early 
known to humanity ; and B'tah will do as well 
as my other such god, the spirit of the fire- 
creator being active on like occasion. She is 
also probably right in considering that the 
art found earliest development upon the 
•and? sea-shore, and arrived earlier at per¬ 
fection in Egypt and Phoenicia than else¬ 
where, abundant possession of the native 
materials greatly assisting thereto. 

In the chapters on Assyrian and Hebrew 
glass, reference is made to the old story of the 
merchants landing at the mouth of the Belus, 
who, making a fire of wood or weed upon the 
shore, noticed that the sand and ashes 
had become fused together into a vitrified 
snbstance; and hence the discovery of glass. 
She also reminds the reader of Perrini’s 
amusing attribution of the discovery to the 
isoYiien of Noah, who, observing the vitrifi- 
_ cation of bricks in the Tower of Babel, on 
their dispersion spread the knowledge of glass¬ 
making to the world—an ingenious applica¬ 
tion of Bible story. 

. Perhaps the earliest traces of glass manu- 
• facture, of some four or five thousand years 
Wore our era, are those to be found at 

- ' Memphis—others on the Natron lakes. The 

earliest known representation is that on a 
mortuary chapel at Sakkara of the Vth 
■ Dynasty, where the blowing of glass, a con¬ 
siderable advance in the art, and other 
processes are depicted. Whether glazed 
. . pottery, which attained to such perfection 

- at so early a period in Egypt, preceded 

- or followed the production of an opaque 
: ; glass may be questioned, although the 
L V probability of the former alternative is 
. V ^lengthened by the groat antiquity of 
; r--known examples of the siliceous glazed ware. 

- Beads and gems of glass would be the earliest 
’ form of its production, and these wo find of 

-i very early time. An interesting chapter is 
j, devoted to their consideration, but reference 
to some others of the many wonders of Egypt 
r . might have been omitted without injuring 
the real matter of the book, although giving 
interest to the early chapter. The same 
_ remark may also apply elsewhere. 

We suspect that some of the figures, beads, 
<n; scarabaei supposed by the authoress to 
■ - be of glass may have an earthy or talcoso schist 
1 sore—glass scarabaei being much less common. 
*• It i» indeed difficult to draw the line between 
'■ that material of sandy grit, richly covered 
and saturated to a considerable depth with 

■ the brilliant siliceous glaze (which, by a 

- stronger firing became partially petrified 

■ through the mass), and an imperfectly fused 

- and opaque glass. 

' At p. 15 the remark that “pottery in 
’ Egypt never attained great excellence ” 

■ (although tempered by what follows—“ some 
: cups of varied colours testify to the great 

- skill of the workmen in making what may be 
: called glass porcelain ”) is somewhat ambigu- 

ous; and, when we consider the consummate 
ti manipulation of material, the beauty of glaze 
'> and colour, and the careful firing of the 

> finer specimens of so-called Egyptian “porce- 

> lain ’’-—the parent of all the siliceous potteries 


of Damascus, and perhaps of Persia and 
India—is hardly apposite. Again, at the 
next page, the statement that the art of 
“ moulding glass—practised in Egypt—was 
lost till re-invented by Lehmann (seventeenth 
century) ’’ leads us to ask, Was casting, as 
well as blowing glass into moulds, unknown 
to the Romans P 

We also doubt whether all the “ lovely 
Greek and other vases, &c., found on every 
shore” “ washed by the Mediterranean Sea ” 
were carried by Phoenician traders only, 
though doubtless the larger number were so. 
Such definite assertion on subjects not perfectly 
known is better avoided. The passage at 

p. 26— 

“All our gem cameos we owe to their [the 
Greeks’] skill, with the thousands of paste 
intaglios, which followed as a natural sequence, 
and which are now found preserved in mum¬ 
mies in Egypt, dug up from buried temples in 
Rome ”— 

is also dubiously accurate in fact as in dic¬ 
tion. Other such slips occur throughout the 
volume which a more careful revisal might 
have weeded out. 

The chapter on Roman glass is full of 
information from numerous sources; but, 
among the examples of Roman glass figured 
on plate iii., No. 12 is, we suspect, the 
pendant of an Etruscan necklace. Is it not 
more likely that the “ Gladiator cups,” 
described at p. 39, were made for sale and 
bought by the admirers or backers of the 
popular heroes—as we had jugs and mugs 
with popular personages represented on their 
front? So with the lamps. Referring'to 
the extravagance of some Roman ladies in the 
use of perfumery and pomades, our authoress 
writes, “ When shall we arrive at such a state 
of civilisation ? ” We trust that she agrees 
with us in devoutly hoping—Never, Messrs. 
Piesse and Atkinson notwithstanding. 

Although deserving a more lengthened 
notice, our space will not permit us to follow 
the authoress through the chapters on Persia, 
Etruria, and the East, nor those on France and 
Spain (upon the subject of whose glass manu¬ 
factures the lamented Baron Davillier has left 
a work, with much documentary matter); 
that on Venice is good, and those on imitation 
gems and windows full of matter, as, indeed, 
are all the rest. Some little confusion may 
be noted in the chapter on mosaics, the 
difference of those formed by separate cubes 
or shaped pieces placed together to form a 
pattern, and the fusion together of various 
coloured glass rods, not being sufficiently 
defined for the Uninitiated. Nor will we 
enter on the discussion of what may have 
been flexible glass and what Murrhina. 
The following, among other oversights, need 
amendment or correction :— 

At p. 73, “ lacquered ” tiles (?) ; p. 79, for 
“ Toreanello,” read Torcanella. ; pp. 79, 153, 
for “ Basle ” collection, read Bale ; p. 82, 
the valuable and well-known work, the Museo 
Borbonico, is ill-described as “ the catalogue 
of the museum;” p, 102, “Japan has so 
long been a sealed book ” (? had, the seal is 
now broken) ; p. 127, “ Gaulo ’’-Roman, for 
Gwllo-Roman ; p. 161, “Mr. Billings,” for 
Dr. Billing ; p. 166, by “ Mr. Franks in his 
Churches in Rome" does not our authoress 
refer to Mr. Nesbitt’s paper in Archaeologia ? 


p. 189, “ reinventing; ” p. 228, for “ veilluse," 
read veilleuse. 

Notwithstanding such and like errors, the 
book is a valuable one, condensing a large 
amount of information in handy space. It 
is a mosaic of facts and fancies on the subject 
of glass, compiled with great diligence from 
Nesbitt, Deville, Fillou, Neri, Batissier, and 
a host of other writers; and it is cloissonne 
together with fair design, but the joining is 
not always perfect nor the surface quite 
smooth. A careful revision, abundant foot¬ 
note references to authorities, and a more 
complete index would double its already great 
utility. The volume is clearly printed on 
pleasant paper and comfortable to read, but 
the illustrations are unworthy of the type—a 
mistaken economy. 

C. Dkuey E. Foetnum. 


MR. MACLEANS AND MR. TOOTH'S 
GALLERIES. 

TnE exhibitions which have been opened by 
Mr. Tooth and by Mr. Maclean in the Hay- 
market have, perhaps, less than usual of that 
comparatively uninteresting work which skilled 
artists can produce without effort and without 
inspiration. At each gallery more than one full 
Academician or much esteemed Assooiate is 
represented almost at his best, and at each 
there is a fair measure of work by very rising 
young men, along with something of that which 
is popular without being at all meritorious. 

Mr. Maclean has work by Mr. Fildes and by 
Mr. Macbeth, two Associates who, howevor 
different may be their methods of painting, may 
justly bo held to represent the modern way of 
looking at the world—the modern love for effects, 
and sometimes for themes to which the elder 
art was a stranger. The beauty in Mr. Fildes’s 
“Roses” may, porhaps, be a trifle too dainty 
for a work-a-day life ; but the heroine of Mr. 
Macbeth’s “ Betrothed ” appeals to the healthiest 
of sympathies, and, as a type, is equally refined 
and robust. She stands by the window and 
the window-seat of a chamber flooded with 
light—a room in which every accessory is skil¬ 
fully realised, yet in which humanity dominates 
over its surroundings. This is an admirable 
instance of the art of the lately elected asso¬ 
ciate ; so admirable, indeed, that it is bat just 
excelled—and is excelled rather in range than 
in actual quality—by the brilliant work which 
Mr. Macbeth is sending to the Academy, and of 
which we made brief mention last week. Mr. 
Albert Moore—who should, of oourse, have 
been an Associate long ago—is represented at 
Mr. Maclean’s by two pictures. One of them, 
however exquisite in design and painting, is 
open to that reproach of a certain monotony in 
theme whioh is wont to be levelled at an artist 
who is perfect while he is limited. But “ The 
Chase.” which is the second of Mr. Moore’s 
contributions, is not open to this reproach. 
Here three girls trip blithely through a wood¬ 
land in spring. There is in them all the sense 
of movement which the painter has for a while 
been wont to withhold from the oreations of his 
art. Opposed to their extreme refinement of 
form and execution—a refinement which makes 
the success of Mr. Moore only a puzzling riddle 
to the Tom, Dick, and Harry of contemporary 
picture-galleries—is the almost obstreperous 
vigour of M. Pierre Billet, as evidenced in 
“Toilers of the Sea.” The “toilers" are 
Breton fisher-girls, ample of ankle, large of 
build, but brought into the domain of art by 
the sympathy of the painter who pourtrys 
them. How present is the technical skill in 
Mr. Amendola’s sculpture 1 and bow absent is 
the ideal! 
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Mr. Tooth’s exhibition is not inferior to Mr. 
Maclean’s. Mr. Boughton contributes to both, 
bat doubtless he reset ves his best work for the 
greater exhibitions. Mr. Pettie’s young “ Isaao 
Walton” is technically, perhaps, hardly on a 
par with his young Eugene Aram’s scholar of 
last year’s Academy, and oertainly its theme is 
less seizing. Among the work of Aoademicians, 
however, it is likely that Mr. Tooth relies 
greatly on Mr. Long and Mr. Millais. Mr. 
Long has a very partially draped and beauti¬ 
fully drawn figure of a young woman who, it 
appears, was accustomed to repair several times 
a day to a given rendezvous at which her lover 
was not sure to turn up. This story is hardly 
told to us by the pioture itself, but Mr. Long 
has at least made it evident that the absence of 
the swain can only have been due to inability 
to value his privilege. We are sure the heroine 
of Mr. Hey wood Hardy’s “ Tired” suffers from 
no suoh unreasonable indifference. Her air is 
distinctly that of the appreciated ; and, looking 
at her surroundings, it would seem that much 
has been done for her. Mr. Millais’s work is 
called “ Olivia.” It has either been prompted 
by, or has been called after, the heroine of 
Goldsmith’s story. It represents that heroine 
in her extreme youth. We are by no means 
sure that the conception is perfect—of oourse 
the execution is brilliant. An important 
feature in Mr. Tooth’s show is the number of 
Venetian piotures by men whom, for want of a 
better way of classifying them, we must call of 
the school of Van Haanen. Alas! the master 
himself is absent. But Van Haanen, save in 
his supreme command of colour, could hardly 
have done better than M. Eugene de Blaas has 
done in “Sweet Words.” This is a very old 
ohapter in a very old love-story. But, what¬ 
ever may be its familiarity, it will always be 
popular. The world will ever be interested 
in the question whether or not an impetuous 
man will have his way with an attractive 
woman. Here, as he pleads in M. de Blaas’s 
pioture, the chances are in his favour. She 
resists, but with that hesitation whioh is the 
prelude to surrender. We have spoken chiefly 
of figure-subjects. Tite, Oaprile, and Mr. 
Woods (the Associate) send instances of Venetian 
life. The exhibition contains its share of land¬ 
scapes. But landscapes, though they are very 
pretty to see, are very dull to write about; and 
for them we refer the reader to the walls of the 
gallery. Let us say, as a last word, that shows 
of the merit of Mr. Tooth’s and Mr. Maolean’s 
inorease the difficulty that attend already upon 
the exhibitions of the organised societies of the 
second rank. Whatever these societies may be 
to the artist, they are, to the picture-seer, a 
frequent annoyanoe. We could not affeot to 
regret it very profoundly if, since it is now 
difficult, it hereafter become impossible for them 
to exist. 


PIOTURES OF CHILDREN. 

The practioe of the Fine Art Sooiety to hold a 
number of little exhibitions has its advantages. 
One does not always care to spend time and 
trouble in sifting the grain from the chaff, nor 
even for a surfeit of good things. From the 
exhibition of piotures of children by English 
artists we rise, as it were, with an appetite. It 
is not, perhaps, very representative of the 
modern treatment of ohildren in art, but it 
suggests that a very agreeable gathering might 
be made on a larger scale; and it contains a 
small number of engaging pictures. 

As a matter of art, Mr. Marcus Stone oarries 
off the palm with “ Her First Sorrow.” The 
empty bird-cage cannot claim much originality 
as a subjeot, but it is charmingly treated ; and 
this pretty girl, with her pathetic mouth, her 
large _ plush hat, amber sash, and scarlet 
geranium, makes a very sweet picture, and is 


oertainly the most beautiful in colour and 
finished in execution of any here. Of Mr. 
Calderon’s “ Captain of the Eleven,” who 
has pitched his stumps at the edge of a grass 
plot, and is apparently defending his wicket 
not from the bowler, but from “long off,” 
there is not much to be said, except that the 
boy is a good-looking, manly fellow, with very 
blue knickerbockers. In “ Yasmeeneh ” Sir 
Fred. Leighton has scarcely been successful. 
She is a refined but somewhat oonceited little 
damsel this, with her long, slim neck and arti¬ 
ficial complexion ; but the drapery is beautiful 
and the colour choioe, if over-sweet. Quite 
refreshing in contrast is Mr. John Collier's un¬ 
sophisticated girl-violinist, with her white frock. 
The colour of the whole work is Puritan almost, 
but effective. Mr. Phil. Morris represents 
“ Babes in the Wood ” by two little trots, with 
very high complexions, who have lost their way. 
They are really “ babes; ” but Mrs. Morgan 
(Alice Havers) has painted a young lady of the 
mature age of six, or perhaps more, who has her 
idea of luxury, and has evidently begun to 
criticise life. This picture is bold but not very 
pleasant in colour, and the orange reflections 
give an unhealthy cast to the child’s flesh. Mr. 
Macbeth’s “ Playmates ” is porhaps the worst 
picture he ever painted, and we sincerely trust 
that it is the worst that he ever will paint. Most 
of the others we have seen before. 


PROF. MASPERO IN UPPER EGYPT. 

A letter from Prof. Maapero, dated Luxor, 
March 16, informs me that his spring oampaign 
in Upper Egypt will by this time have ended, 
and that he is now dropping slowly down the 
river on his way to Cairo. The archaeological 
harvest of 1883 has been peculiarly rioh in 
Coptic trouvailles, chiefly epigraphio. At 
Assouan, Prof. Maspero has discovered a Coptic 
cemetery of the sixth oentury containing 
twenty inscriptions, several of which are dated; 
among these occurs the epitaph of a bishop of 
Philae. At Eamak he has found a similar 
oemetery yielding nine inscriptions; while from 
Coptos, the ancient mart of Indian commeroe 
in Egypt, he oarries off five Greek inscriptions, 
and one Latin inscription of great importance, 
bearing upon the history of the stations along 
the ancient desert-route from Coptos to the 
Bed Sea. At Dayr-el-Baharee, in the sub¬ 
terraneous sepulchre of Sebek-Aa (a name 
pointing apparently to the period of the Xlllth 
Dynasty), was found the ancient Coptio crypt, or 
chapel, mentioned in my “Notes from Upper 
Egypt” in the Academy of Mareh 24. 
This singular and interesting relio of early 
Christianity in Egypt dates from the fifth 
oentury; and its walls are oovered not only with 
Greek and Syriao graffiti (the Syriao graffiti 
being most rare, if not absolutely unique, in 
Egypt), but with numbers of Coptio sermons, 
written in extenso in red ink. It is greatly to 
be hoped that the whole of these maybe oopied 
and reproduced in facsimile before the place, 
becomes defaced by the ignoble scrawls of 
nineteenth-century tourists. 

Some important discoveries of tombs and 
mummies have also rewarded Prof. Maspero’s 
excavations this season. He writes with enthu¬ 
siasm of the sepulohre of one 8hes-Hor-hotep, 
of the Xlth Dynasty, which he describes as 
“ one merveille de peinture et dessin.” This 
tomb has been taken to pieces, slab by slab, 
and despatched by water to Boolak, where it will 
be re-ereoted, like the famous tomb in the 
museum at Berlin. The Bepulchre of a queen 
of the Xlth or Xlllth Dynasty named 
Toumm; eight other sepulchres dating from 
the XVTIIth to the XXVIth Dynasty; seven¬ 
teen fine mummies, ohiefly of the Greek period; 
several statues ; a peculiarly beautiful altar of 
Ptolemaic workmanship; a granite sphinx, and 


a granite hawk from Edfoo are also enumerated 
in Prof. Maspero’s list. Besides all these, and 
possibly of more historical value th« any 0 f 
them, are some eight hundred inscribed pot¬ 
sherds, Greek and Coptio, more than half of 
which were found in situ by Prot Maspero him. 
self. 

The excavation of the Great Temple of 
Luxor is at last begun, and the inhabitants of 
the mud huts whioh have so long ohoked story 
part of the structure are moving out en masse. A 
magnificent harvest of inscriptions, extending 
over many dynasties, may be expected from 
the olearingof this noble building. 

Amelia B. Edwards. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN ROME. 

Accounts have lately reached us from Boms of 
the complete removal of the road in front of 
the Aroh of Septimius Sevens, and the laying 
bare of the rostra at the foot of the Oepitoline. 
Some Roman archaeologists are indued to 
consider these to be the rostra vetera, but then 
are no grounds for suoh a view. The position 
of the rostra vetera is yet to be found. According 
to Dion Cassius, it was in the middle of the 
Forum (f» rov riji A-yopSt). Yam says i: 
was in front of the Curia, ana Asoonias Pedi- 
anus tells us it was almost joined to it (“ prope 
junota Curiae ”). Further, the rostra ven - 
placed between the Comitium and Forum, for, 
m the early times of the Republic, the orator 
addressed the Comitium on his right, and, in - 
later times, after the time of Cains Graochtu, 
he addressed the Forum on his left. All tends to ; 
show that the rostra vetera were in the middle of - 
the north-east side of the Forum, doss to St ? 
Adriano, which Sig. Lanciani has proved to be : 
the site of the Curia, and so between the 
Comitium and the Forum. The rostra lately 
laid bare do not in any way meet the require, 
meets of the position of the rostra vetera ea . 
given by these ancient writers, for it is at the 
farthest end of the Foram, at the foot of the 
Capitolina, and is separated by a wide space 
from the Curia. This structure is, as Mr. 
Burn writes, with greater probability tangoed : 
by Reber to the rostra of the late Empire—a lie* ■ 
which receives confirmation from a bas-relief . 
on the side of the Aroh of Constantine tcwaidi .. 
the Coliseum, whioh represente Constantine, 
surrounded by his Court, addressing the people 
from the rostra, on the right of w ; jh rs the 
Aroh of Septimias Severus, and on the left 
the Aroh of Tiberias and part of the Basilica < 
Julia. Hodder M. Wbsibopp. 


THE DISCOVERY OF A ROMAN SYNA¬ 
GOGUE IN TUNIS. 

At last the persistent labours of French anti¬ 
quaries in Tunis seem to have borne fruit. At 
a recent meeting of the Aoaddmie das Inaerip- , 
tions, M. Renan reported a curious diaooTsry 
made by Gapt. Frudhomme at HammamLif, 
near Carthage, and about ten milee from Tunis 
He has found a series of fine moeaics, of the 
third or fourth oentury A.D., whioh are proud 
by Latin inscriptions to be the pavement of a 
Jewish synagogue. The inscriptions suggest 
several difficulties of interpretation. Their fonn 

and style are Christian rather than Jewish; and, 
if it were not that they contain the word " syna¬ 
gogue,” and that one of them is plaoed between 
a pair of oandlesticks with seven branches, it 
would be difficult to believe that they belong 
to a Jewish building. Two inscriptions, which 
give the names of the persons who had the 
mosaics executed, are as follows:—(1) “Sancta 
sinagoga Naron pro salutem suam ancilla tui 
Juliana p [this p has a line run through it] de 
suo proprium teselavit;” (2) " Alterius filius 
Bustici aroo sinagogi marginta riddei (?] p*f 
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Asw/extifP] tesselavit.” The third inscription, 
ia the vestibule leading to the principal room. 


j it doable:— 

rsTBV 

MKNTA 

8EBVITVI 

HAMTAHY8 


IBTEV 

MKNTA 

BEHYITVI 

AMBONI. 


The first three lines here may be read “ in- 
gtrumanfca servi tui; ” the fourth line in eaoh is 
a proper name ; but it is impossible to say what 
meaning ought to be given to the whole. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


H Z “ PBXHL8TORIO CAMPS” NEAB MENTONE. 

La Figantlg, Mentone : April 1883. 
The Academy of March 31 oontains some 
interesting remarks by Prof. Hughes concern¬ 
ing his reoent visit to Mentone. Among other 
subjects he mentions the circular stone en¬ 
closures, now called here “oampe preShistoriques,” 
■ cue of which, at a spot called Bioard, near 
; Boquebrune, he speaks of having visited with 
. me - In disouasing the date of its construction, 

• about which neither history nor tradition says 
anything, he observes that the old pottery— 

. and this is all that has yet been found in it_ 

a: “ay be Roman, or even later. It is, however, 
i important to add that the only examination 
it. (which is mine) has been very superficial; and 
that in others of these camps, so numerous in 
•i-; the Department, there has been found not only 

- ^ mush primitive pottery, but also a great many 
i 4 stone implements. There is certain proof that 
tsr. ~® aomans utilised some of them for fortresses 
5 - long after they were originally built. 

u v- The purpose of these structures may also be 
:. amjeotured by comparing this one with its 
b {““wa They usually stand on hill tops ; they 
.; hare often two, and even three, concentrio walls, 
sometimes even towers and outworks. They 
:gj; mQ °h in area and in the size and rudeness 
i: ; °I“ 9 s ^° nes ' This one is not large, but the 
. ■■ ■ •'ones are of unusual dimensions ; and it is very 
jjhpng by nature and by art for the purpose of 
a™ 111 *, except perhaps on one side, where it 

• ^.nsyseem weak according to our ideas. The 
, I... ™®«diate distriot, through which ran the via 

lb Aawha, seems also to have been the site of a 

- Ko mm military station, judging from the local 

L^a Yeilles ( Vigiliae), from the remains 
°} oe ? by> 4180 from its being one 
c thsooast* pla0e6 for barrin 6 the passage along 

^ V These numerous constructions are so little 
4 ' “own that archaeologists might be well repaid 

= tLS^S Pf'K forcibly recall those 

loimd on Holyhead Mountain, and on the Eifol 
Carnarvonshire; others are said to exist in 
,. helMd, Scotland, Brittany, Istria, and oven in 
.noab according to the reoent reports of the 
'rwaatme Exploration Society. Primitive raoes 

• a similar circumstances must behave much 

- abke. Of their work may also be studied on 

- - urn ooast cave dwellings, dolmens, chambered 
s 'tumuli and vaulted buddings, the construction 

r having some striking analogies 

- with the treasure-house of Mykenae. Those 

wish to take up the subjeot would be 
‘ ■! b y looking over the volumes pubhshed 
' a »? Socidtd des Lettres, Soienoes et Arts 
'' n "P®*: m "i t i m e8. They can be seen at the 
■e Nice Public Library, whose librarian, M. Blanc, 
is a well-known and amiable archaeologist. 

James Brttyn Andeews. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

' Orp. readers will be interested to hear that 
““e of the remaining volumes of the Dilettanti 
i> . ® valuable publications, hitherto sup- 

'^.If^L^msmbers of that body, have been 
; ^ m t ? e 5?“^ ot Mass™- Macmillan and Go. 
l# W to toe general publio, £ho works in 
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question are Penrose’s Principles of Athenian 
Architecture, the first three volumes of Ionian 
Antiquities , and the well-known Specimens of 
Ancient Sculpture. Intending purchasers should 
make early application to the publishers. 

Mb. Tbistbam Ellis, who has lately held a 
private view of some clever drawings of Egypt, 
a few of the best of which hare been accepted 
for the Grosvenor, is about to take a somewhat 
remarkable tour, with an object, as it would 
seem, partly artistic and partly adventurous. 
He proposes to reach Persia through Armenia 
and Mesopotamia, and to return over the 
Caucasus. 

Mb. Phil. B. Mobbis will send to the Boyal 
Academy two pretty fancy portraits of his 
omldren, and anpther of two little girls 
frightened at the approach of a herd of very 
gentle fallow deer. To the Grosvenor he will 
send a sort of sequel to his famous pioture of 
“ The First Communion." In this, three of the 
maidens in their white veils and dresses are 
returning barefooted over sands gleaming with 
golden reflections of sky. Mr. Morris has also 
in progress a picture for the same exhib itio n of 
a more novel kind. It is of a little n*lr«d girl 
playing with her father’s palette, her figure 
being relieved against a picture on an easel 
where child-angeis are sporting in the clouds. 

Ten life-size portraits by Mr. Herkomer, with 
one or two other works in painting and en- 
graving, have recently been on private view at 
Messrs. Goupil’s beautiful new galleries in New 
Bond Street They inolude portraits of Lord 
Eversley, Sir B. Cross, Sir A. Bass, Dr. Garrod, 
Joseph Joaohim the violinist, and Herr Kiohter. 
All are vigorous and characteristic, and 
will well m ainta in the high reputation as a 
portrait-painter whioh was earned by Mr. 
Herkomer at the last exhibition of the Boyal 
Academy. 

Among the minor exhibitions of the last fort¬ 
night have been a creditable collection of works 
by lady amateurs at the Baker Street Gallery; 
auother of Mr. Frank Miles’ pretty heads of 
ladies and children, and a few landscapes, in¬ 
cluding that with whioh he took the Turner 
Medal. These are on view at Messrs. Dicken¬ 
son’s, in Bond Street, who (or rather whose 
artists, inoluding Mr. J. V. Gibson and 
Mr. Wheeler,) have nearly completed a large 
portrait-pioture of the Quorn Hunt, founded 
on Messrs. Dickenson’s photographs, whioh 
promises to compete with that of the Coaches 
in Hyde Park whioh they produced a year ago 
—one of the best compositions of the kind ever 
exeouted. 

A general meeting of the Hellenic Sooiety 
will be held at 22 Albemarle Street on Thurs- 
day, April 19, at 5 p.m. The following papers 
will be read:—“Two Arohaio Greek Saroo- 
phagi,” by Mr. George Dennis; and “Some 
Questions concerning the Armour of Homeric 
Heroes,” by Mr. Walter Leaf. 

The ministers and kirk session of the abbey 
church of Dunfermline last week proposed to 
ereot a platform for the use of the elders, &o., 
in front of the pulpit iu the abbey. As this plat¬ 
form would be placed immediately over the 
tomb of Bing Bobert the Bruoe, the heritors 
of the parish very naturally expressed their 
disapprobation of the proposal. They have 
held a meeting, at whioh the general feeling was 
that, in view of the probable ereotion, at no 
distant.date, of a national memorial to the 
Bruoe in front of the pulpit, it would be out of 
the question to sanction the raising of such a 
platlorm. The plans have, therefore, most 
happily been returned. 

An exhibition of Scripture subjects and other 
works in terra-cotta by Mr. George Tinworth, 
the sculpturesque modeller so well known in 
connexion with Messrs, poultofi’s Potteries qt 


to paint in oils the head of Samson which 

frontf r ^ 7ed * by 0ole > forn »sd the remarkable 
frontispiece to Harper’s Christmas. 

With reference to the increase of duty upon 
tZ^°Dr V mp ° rted mt0 the United Stat es from 

ten to thirty per cent, ad valorem, the Society 

wi8h ^ to be made biown 
so lo ng ago as November 1882 they 
unanimously passed a resolution condemning 
any such duty; (2) that in January of thisWr 
a Bill was introduced into the House of Bepre- 
gmng effe ? fc to that resolution, which 
j 1 ^,wP p ? r 5? d b ? Persons interested in 
“ d ^. tbst they have reason to expect 

The Salon des Arts ddcoratifs opens at Paris 

-morrow (April 15); the Salon proper on 
“ray 1 > the national exhibition of seleoted 
pictures on September 15. 

*1 j?* 8 1,6611 to™®** at Paris with the 
object of holding an annual exhibition of pic¬ 
tures of an international character. Only 
twelve artists are to be represented eaoh year, 
of whom not more than three may be French, 
Among the honorary patrons of the scheme are 
Lord Lyons, Sir F. Leighton, Sir P. Cunliffe 
Owen, and Sir Bichard Wallaoe. 

l1a 5?®, n ? w ffaUary m the Louvre, which is 
destined for Oriental antiquities, is now nearly 
mushed. In accordance with the design of 
the architect, M. Guillaume, the ceiling is to be 
painted with appropriate designs. 

The museum of Brussels has lately ac¬ 
quired, from a Spanish collection, three fine 
studies of Rubens, the final works for whioh 
they were studies being still in Spain in each 
case. They are (1 and 2) studies for “ Mercury 
slaying Argus ” and “ The Bape of Hippodamia,” 
both in the museum of Madrid; and (3) a study 
for the ‘‘Overthrow of the Titans,” in the 
Esounal. The second of these has been 
engraved by P. de Baillu. As is well known, 
the value of suoh preliminary studies by Bubens 
oonsists in the fact that they are entirely from 
his own pencil and brush, whioh oannot be said 
of nine out of tea of the piotures that bear bis 
name. 

The anoient gate of the Scheldt at Antwerp, 
whioh was erected, in 1624, in honour of Philip 
IV., from plans by Bubens, has lately been 
removed to make room for the new dooke. 
Alter being thoroughly repaired, it is to be 
re-erected as near to its original site as possible. 
The gate is adorned with soulptures by Artus 
Quellin, and on the river-side of it is a Latin 
inscription:— 

The Scheldt delights to roll its obedient waves 
for him who rules over the Tagus and the Ganges, 
the Rhine and. the Indus; u: ider thy auspices, 
great Philip, it will bear the sumo vessels it boro 
formerly under the Emperor, thy grandfather.” 

One of Mr. Seymour Haden’s etchings of 
Cowdray (that with geese) is published in this 
month’s Art Journal, which also oontains a 
;ood line-engraving by Mr. W. Roffe after 
hr Joshua Reynolds’ well-known “ Muacipula.” 
This number contains a supplement on the Jones 
bequest to the South Bensington Museum, 
well illustrated. 

The Portfolio this month is chiefly occupied 
with the editor’s “Paris,” the ancient cathedral 
of Notre Dame and the restore d Sainte Ohapelle 
forming the subjeot of this part. Mr. Watkiss 
Lloyd contributes an important paper on 
“ The True Composition of the Groups of 
Phidias,” and Mrs. Julia Cartwright dis- 
ooursea agaitj pleasantly of Benozzo Gozzoli. 
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The quaint and rare print by Lucas van Leyden 
of the “ Return of the Prodigal Son,” executed 
■when Lucas was only seventeen, is here given 
from the Durand series of reproductions; and 
many collectors, we imagine, will be glad to 
buy the number for its sake alone. 

L’Art, which has just begun its thirty-third 
volume, gave last week a large etching from the 
very striking portrait of Chardin by himself in 
the Louvre. The etching, whioh is by Bichard, 
fails in warmth and colour, but the character¬ 
ful face of the artist is well rendered. It forms 
an expressive illustration to the study of 
Chardin contributed by M. Dargenty. 

A new association has been formed for the 
exhibition of pictures by artists of all countries. 
It is called the “ Nineteenth-Century Art 
Society,” and its first exhibition will be held at 
the Conduit Street Gallories in October next. 

M. Louis Gonse, editor of the Gazette dee 
Beaux-Arts, has in preparation an important 
work on Japanese art, in two volumes, which 
is to be published next October by M. A. 
Quantin. Bach form of art will be treated in a 
separate chapter, and from the historical point 
of view, special attention being given to painting 
and to lacquer work. The illustrations, number¬ 
ing about one thousand in all, will include 
chromo-lithograpbs, photogravures, and etch¬ 
ings—the last by M. Henri Guerard. Of 
course there is to be an idition de luxe on 
Japanese paper ; but the lowest price to sub¬ 
scribers is 200 frs. (£8). M. Gonse himself 
possesses a choice collection of old Japanese 
art; and for this work he has received assist¬ 
ance from one acquainted with the Japanese 
language. 

An important work on English pottery of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, by M. 
Bolon, tho well-known keramio artist, is in the 
press. It will be called The Art of the English 
Totter, and will be illustrated with etchings by 
M. Solon. The work, which has engaged the 
leisure of the artist for many years, will be 
issued to subscribers only, and the edition will 
be limited to 250 copies. Messrs. Botnrose and 
Sons are the publishers. 


MUSIC. 

MR. MACKENZIE'S “ COLOMBA ” AT 
DRURY LANE. 

Mn.F. Hueffer wrote the libretto of “Colomba” 
with “a purposo;” and this, lest it should 
remain undiscovered, he reveals to us. Con¬ 
sidering (and very rightly too) that in a libretto 
it is no longer necessary for a person, or a 
number of persons, to ejaculate, “ Now good 
red wine we will be drinking," he tries to 
show us the true art of writing words for music. 
He attributes to prejudice the peculiar turn of 
phraseology which has hitherto prevailed, and 
points to a love song and a duet in his libretto 
which contain “double, and even triple, rhymes 
without a single instance of the objectionable 
present participle.” This weakness is, however, 
not the only one into which a poet may fall, 
and Mr. Huelfer’s lines are not altogether freo 
from roproach, nor are tho rhymes always 
perfect. The versification throughout is ex¬ 
tremely free, but the author hopes that tho end 
will justify the means. Had he worked uncon¬ 
sciously ; had he imitated Pope’s pure strains, 
which “ Sought the rapt soul to charm, nor 
sought in vain; ” had he abstained from pouring 
contempt on the memories of “ the poot ” Bunn 
and the late Mr. Fitzball, his efforts would 
probably have been crowned with greater suc¬ 
cess and his reforming aims appreciated by the 
“ impartial” as well as the “benevolent” reader. 
Whatover may be the literary character of the 
poem, Mr. Huoll'er has very skilfully arranged, 
for the purposes of lyrical drama. Prosper 


Mdrimde’s fascinating tale of the voantrice 
| Colomba. The charming and piquant narrative 
style of the great French writer had of oourse 
to be sacrificed, and only the outline of the 
story remains. The heroine in the tale lives; but 
in the drama, in accordance “with the {demands 
of poetic justice,” she dies. Her character 
is well drawn ; and if, in trying to simplify the 
narrative so as to give scope to the musician, 
the other dramatis personae are somewhat 
lacking in interest, the great difficulty of the 
task must be taken into consideration. The 
libretto as it stands is, from a dramatic point of 
view, a fair compromise between the old school 
and that of Wagner. The lyrical and dramatic 
elements are well blended ; and there is plenty 
of action and contrast. 

Before speaking of the instrumental prelude 
and music of the opera, we will briefly describe 
the plot. In the first aot we see the landing at 
Ajaccio of the Count de Nevers, the newly 
appointed Governor-General of Corsica. He is 
accompanied by his daughter Lydia and Captain 
Orso della llabbia, by whom his Excellency’s 
life was saved at Waterloo. Savelli (a brigand) 
and his daughter Chilina are on the quay ; the 
former describes to the crowd the “ dreadful 
night” at Pietranera when Orso’s father was 
shot by one of the Barraoini; that orime it is 
the son’s duty to avenge. Orso, however, dreams 
of love rather than vengeanoe; hut Lydia 
hears a song sung by Chilina, and enquires into 
its meaning. Just then Colomba, Orso’s sister, 
arrives from her native village, and bids him 
return to his home and hearken to the voice of 
his father’s blood. In the second act the stage 
represents a green in the village of Pietranera. 
It is festival time, and the maidens are danoing 
round the ancient tree crowned with garlands. 
Seneca, we road, 

“When in liis Corsican exile ho sat lonely 
Chafing and writing, saw with angry eyes 
The village maidens dancing round the tree, 
Even ns wo see them now.” 

The librettist naturally seized upon the only 
classical recollection of any note connected 
with Corsica. But in the Consolatio we do 
not find the great philosopher “chafing” or 
with “angry eyes;” and.it seems doubtful 
whether, occupied as he was with the immor¬ 
tality of the soul, the phenomena of nature, and 
the diviner spectacle of the star-studded sky, 
he troubled himself very much about the rustio 
sports of the islandors. Colomba, in presence 
of the Governor, accuses Giuseppe Barracini 
of her father’s murder ; her charge is supported 
by the brigand, Savelli. Orso challenges 
Giuseppe to light for life or death. In the third 
act we see Orso in a road leading from Pietra¬ 
nera. He is awaiting the coming of Lydia. 
His mind is filled with “ love’s young dream.” 
Chilina’s ballad, sung behind the hedge, re¬ 
minds us that danger is nigh. Tho two brothers 
Barracini have plotted his death. The one faces 
him; the other fires at him from behind a stone 
fence. Orso is wounded, but with two shots 
kills both the brother*. In the last act Lydia 
and Colomba go to seek Orso, who has taken 
refuge among the brigands. They find him sleep - 
ing, and seek to lead him away so as to esoupe 
tho soldiers. At this moment tho troops arrive, 
and the lovers are hurrying off, but Colomba 
is mortally wounded; thus, according to poetic 
justice, the happy ending is averted. Tne 
Chorus (conveniently at hand), the Count, and 
the others all kneel down aud pray for the 
“ soul of the doar departed.” 

The instrumental prelude with which the 
opora opens is one of the best portions of 
the work. In tho words of Gluck, it preparos 
tho audience for what is to follow. We hoar 
the Eebbia death-motive, tho voeero motive, the 
love theme ; and, after theso have been skil¬ 
fully combined and developed, the music ends 
with tho simplo strains of the prayer in the last 


act. The theme itself is developed from the 
iocero song. In this prelude, and indued 
throughout the work, Mr. Mackenzie his 
sought to turn to good account the lessons 
taught by Wagner—not by slavishly imitating 
his example, or foolishly oopjing any of tbs 
master’s mannerisms; but by following the 
spirit, and not the letter, of his great prede¬ 
cessor. Our oomposer does not look at classical 
forms, and declare that he cares for none 
of these things ; he does not despise tune 
because at times the modern musicians have 
sacrificed musioal beauty to what is considered 
dramatic truth; and his style of wnting for 
the voices happily reminds one of Mozart 
rather than of Wagner. Of the charm and 
skill of the orchestration it ia difficult to spear 
too highly. Of remiuisoenoes there are many 
in the music ; Schubert, Weber, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Gounod, and Wagner all contribute 
something. In referring to this matter, how. 
ever, let our meaning be thoroughly under, 
stood. Mr. Mackenzie is a young composer, 
this is his first opera, and it would be surprising 
—nay, more, we will say disappointing—if we 
found no traces of the great minds who hare 
taught him how to think and how to express 
his thoughts. The reminiscences do not matter, 
provided only that with each fresh attempt os 
the composer's part their number diminishes. 
Mr. Mackenzie has originality and shows 
dramatio power. The Oolomba music through¬ 
out the piece is of the highest interest; aud, 
indeed, whenever the librettist has given this com¬ 
poser a special chance of showing all his strength, 
we find results whioh promise well for the future. 

I Suoh opportunities are the entry of Colomba aad 
the finale of the first act, the opening scene of 
the second act, the Brigand music in the same, 
many passages in the third act, aud the two 
duets iu the last act. Space prevents us noticing 
in detail many interesting features in the music 
—as, for example, the opening and sparkling 
market chorus; the charming love duet bttwem 
Lydia and Orso ; the pretty ballet music, and the 
effective quartett in the second act; aud tie 
love song and Corsican ballad in the third. One 
word, in conclusion, about the voeero in the first . 
aot. The music is very graceful and pleasing, but . 
it seems to us a mistake, both from a literary and 
musioal point of view. The voeero proper is an 
improvised elegy sung over the dead boiy. 
The words are in praise of the deceased; his or - 
her death is lamented; and, in thocaseof a violent ■ 
death, the voceratrice olteu suddenly apoetro- : 
pluses one of the enemies, and thus kindles one , 
of those unhappy scenes of strife so common in , 
Corsica in past times. Mr. Hueffcr’s vuc-rYu 
only an arrangement of the sennda sung by 
Colomba in Merimde’s tale to show to Lydia her 1 
powers of improvisation: the words concern ! 
not so much her dead father as herself. Besides, » 
there is a peculiar versification common to the t 
Corsican voceri which the librettist, it ssems to | 
us, might have employed, and thus have gitea , 
to the composer an opportunity of using, or 
perhaps imitating, the national airs of Corsica. . 

The piece was admirably put on the stage, r 
and the performance, for a first night, fairy * 
good. Mr. Mackenzie conducted his own work. > 
Mdme. Valleria was very effective iu the port I 
of Colomba; Mdlle. Baldi and Miss Clara Ferry, |] 
as Lydia and Chilina, deserve much praise; (■ 
Mr. Barton McGuckin made the most of his ^ 
rule ; and Mr. F. Novara acted aud sang wed . 
the difficult part of the Brigand. The perform- 
ance of this new, important, and promising j* 
work really deservos more notice than we are l 
able to give to it. The composer was well I 
received ; there were calls at tho end of each I 
act for tho singers; aud, at the close, composer, L 
librettist, stage-manager, and all the actors hal L 
to appear more than once and acknowledge the 1 
enthusiastic applause of a tolerably wall-EM I 
house. J. S. SnERhocK. f 
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LITERATURE. 

Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle. 
Prepared for Publication by Thomas Car¬ 
lyle. Edited by James Anthony Fronde. 
In 3 vole. (Longmans.) 

It is unfortunate for the critic of volumes so 
Vateraating and enjoyable as these that, 
before he can get at his proper task, he must 

- first have a Tew words to say about such 
foreign matter as Mr. Froude’s “indiscre- 

J tions,” Carlyle’s “ selfishness,” and “ the life- 
v .long martyrdom of his gently nurtured wife.” 

- lMt. Froude’s fresh offence may, at all events, 
■ --be promptly disposed of. It consists in his 
r ‘ - publishing certain painful extracts from Mrs. 
- 1 ' Carlyle’s journal, which her husband read 
: V after her death, which he did not destroy, but 
' ' which he did not direct his literary executor 

. to give to the world. But Mr. Froude’s 
.action is quite defensible once we accept his 
i.-.i. theory of the mode in which the biography 
; - ofsoeh a man as Carlyle should be written. 

He says there was no mystery about Carlyle; 
- L and, so far as he can help it, there shall be 
- T none. Besides, after that first plunge into 
"indiscretion”—the publication of TheRemi- 
wcenees —the truth about Carlyle and all 
- his relations with the world cannot be too 
thoroughly investigated. Carlyle was a great 
moral teacher, or he was nothing. If he was 
■: such a teacher, then he must (to use Mr. 
'Arnold’s description of Joubert) have sin- 
eerely loved light, and not preferred to it any 
little private darkness of his own. If he can 
; he proved to have been consciously and tyran¬ 
nically selfish, then undoubtedly his practice 
; didnotsquare with his teaching. If biographies 
; . ire to be studies in the moral nude, biographers 
; ibould imitate the scrupulous, the relentless 
; painstaking of Mr. Alma Tadema. On the 
' whole, therefore, Mr. Froude’s courage in 
: fulfilling his task in his own way, unmoved 
by the censure of the newspaper press—“ that 
huge engine,” according to the author of On 
. Compromise, “for keeping discussion on a 
low level ”—is as much to be admired as it 
. is characteristic. 

The extracts Mr. Froude has given 
from Mrs. Carlyle’s journal during the 
year 1855 — which (along with letters 
written to some intimate friends) certainly 
show her to have been unhappy at that time 
on account of her husband’s intimacy with 
Lady Ashburton—have been seized upon as 
fresh proofs of Carlyle’s “selfishness.” He 
“ left his poor wife,” it is said, “ to mend his 
trousers and scrub his floors while he dangled 
after a lady of fashion.” But in these days 
of biographical revelations may it not be 
desirable to wait until it is seen whether 
Lady Ashburton’s view qf the intimacy is 


also to be given to the public ? The 
best of women may be mistaken. Mr. 
Froude says Mrs. Carlyle’s anger at her 
husband for paying frequent visits to the 
Ashburtons “ was wrong in itself, and 
exaggerated in the form which it assumed.” 
Carlyle himself said, “ Oh! if I could but see 
her for five minutes to assure her that I had 
really cared for her throughout all that!” 
Lady Ashburton is described by Mr. Froude 
as “ a gifted and brilliant woman, who cared 
nothing for the frivolous occupations of 
fashion,” and who sought out “ every man 
who had raised himself into notice by genuine 
intellectual worth.” She died in 1857 ; and 
Carlyle, in annotating a letter of his wife’s 
written at the time, says of her:— 

“ The most queen-like woman I had ever known 
or seen. Tne honour of her constant regard 
had for ten years back been among my 
proudest and most valued possessions. ... In 
no society, English or other, had I seen the 
equal or the second of this great lady that was 
gone; by nature and by oulture facile princepa 
she, I think, of all great ladies I have ever seen.” 

Contrast with such practically identical esti¬ 
mates of Lady Ashburton these words of Miss 
Geraldine Jewsbury, who was the confidante 
of Mrs. Carlyle, and whose account of the 
Ashburton episode—not annotated, however, 
by Carlyle himself—is given by Mr. Froude:— 

“ She saw through Lady A.’s little ways and 
grande dame manners, and knew what they 
were worth. ... He put her aside for his work, 
but lingered in the ‘ Primrose path of d&llianco ’ 
for the sake of a great lady who liked to have a 
philosopher in chains.” 

Which of these portraits of Lady Ashburton 
is a correct likeness P Until this question is 
answered, is it not permissible to believe that 
neither Mrs. Carlyle nor Lady Ashburton 
was quite free from the weakness of jealousy ? 
At the same time it may well be, as Mr. 
Froude says, that Carlyle “ ought to have 
managed his friendships better.” Nor, per¬ 
haps, was Mrs. Carlyle so far wrong, from 
her standpoint of high-pitched ambition, in 
desiring (with what Mr. Froude rather oddly 
describes as her “ strong Scotch republican 
spirit”) to see “her husband reigning alone 
in his own kingdom.” At the very worst, 
the Ashburton episode in the lives of “ these 
two, who at heart each admired and esteemed 
the other more than any other person in the 
world,” was short, even if it was painful. It 
is significant that Mrs. Carlyle never refers 
to it in her many letters to her intimate 
friends after Lady Ashburton’s death. 

No one who respects Carlyle for his mission 
and his work is concerned to deny that he 
was a man of many humours, that he had a 
rough temper, that he was wilful and impatient 
of contradiction, that he never attained that 
“ cheery stoicism ” which he so admired in 
the class of people whom he met at Lord 
Ashburton’s. Probably, too, had he and his 
wife been content to live on the little com¬ 
petence she bad at her command as an 
heiress, supplemented by what he could 
have earned by occasional literary work, 
her happiness would have been more like 
that of her girlish dreams. But, with 
her eyes open, she entered into a too 
literally sleepless partnership, which, both 
for her and her husband, meant the plainest 


of living and, in their eyes at least, the 
highest of thinking; and no words can 
exaggerate her heroism, her courage, her self- 
denial. Had she her reward ? Why, almost 
every page of these three volumes is full of a 
lightsome humour which is itself sufficient to 
refute the notion that her life was “ one long 
misery.” As for her husband’s “ selfishness,” 
let her speak for herself. Alluding to the 
first of an uninterrupted Eeries of birthday 
presents to her, she says : 

“ In great matters he is always kind and con¬ 
siderate; but these little attentions which we 
women attach so much importance to, he was 
never in the habit of rendering to anyone; his 
upbringing and the severe turn of mind he has 
from nature had alike indisposed him toward 
them. And now the desire to replace to me 
the irreplaceable makes him as good in little 
things as he used to be in great things.” 

There is no evidence that Carlyle ever 
discovered a wish of his wife’s without 
seeking at once to gratify it, although his 
ceaseless “ desperation ” and his absorption in 
his labours on the one hand, and her self- 
denial and sileDce on the other, stood in the 
way of prompt discoveries of the kind. The 
serious illness which preceded her death seems 
to have brought this remarkable pair together 
as they never had been before. In her agony, 
when she is sent to the sea-side, she implores 
him to come to her—and he obeys. When, 
having apparently recovered, she returns to 
Chelsea, it is thus that the “ colossal selfish¬ 
ness ” of Carlyle shows itself 

“ Dr. C. had stupidly told his brother he might 
look for us about ten, and, as we did not 
arrive till half after eleven, Mr. C. had settled 
it in his own mind that I had been taken ill 
somewhere on the road, and was momentarily 
expecting a telegram to say I was dead. So he 
rushed out in his dressing-gown, and kissed me 
and wept over me, as I was in the act of getting 
down out of the cab (much to the edifioation of 
the neighbours at their windows, I have no 
doubt).” 

Subsequently, when she had again fore¬ 
bodings of illness, she wrote to one of 
her worthy Scotch female friends. “ I 
cannot tell yon how gentle and good Mr. 
Carlyle is! He is as busy as ever, but he 
studies my comfort and peace as he never did 
before.” Her letters written to him when he 
was on his “ fated ” visit to Edinburgh to 
deliver his Rectorial address, are the tenderest 
she ever wrote. “ In her bright existence 
she had more sorrows than ere common.” So 
wrote her husband on her tombstone in Had¬ 
dington Churchyard. These letters disclose 
her sorrows. But they also disclose the bright¬ 
ness of her existence in spite of them. They 
contain no proof that she would on calm 
reflection in the later years of her married 
life have exchanged it for any other. They 
contain a thousand indirect proofs of the 
contrary. 

Jane Welsh Carlyle stands revealed in 
these volumes as a singularly vivacious, 
sharp-sighted, naive intelligence. Her opinions 
on any serious subject (fortunately, we have 
very few of them) are not characterised by 
originality. When thoughts of death are 
forced upon her, she fortifies herself, not with 
her husband’s “ mysticism,” but with the 
simple faith of her girlhood and of her native 
country. Most things she looked at through 
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Carlylian spectacles. Nine-tenths of these 
three volumes are, indeed, an enjoyable 
soprano rendering of her husband’s basso 
wailings over the great and small miseries 
of existence. There is, further, abundant evi¬ 
dence that, if she would have no rival near 
her throne, she would have none near his. 
Thus there is something like feminine spite 
in her assertion that Emerson got the best of 
his ideas from Carlyle. Nor can it be said 
that these volumes throw much fresh light 
upon the life and work of her husband 
during the period (between 1834 and 1866) 
which they cover, though we have pleasant 
glimpses of the Sterlings, the Mills, the 
Macreadys, and others of the little circle 
they became intimate with. The charm 
of Mrs. Carlyle’s letters lies in their clearness 
of discernment (especially where personal 
character is concerned), in their shrewdness, 
above all, in their spontaneity, ranging from 
the pathos of her description of her visit to her 
native town to the comedy of her interview 
-with a Rhadamanthine tax commissioner in 
Kensington. She could not write otherwise 
than she felt; and she could not write other¬ 
wise than gracefully, even when she had 
nothing but her economies or her housekeeping 
miseries to write about. Descendant of 
John Knox though she was, showing her 
descent in her self-sacrifice for her husband’s 
mission, she yet had much “ mischievous 
human nature ” in her which Carlyle called 
French, and which has been traced (not with¬ 
out ingenuity) to the Gipsy blood in her veins. 
When writing to him of an Annandale domestic 
who had had “ a misfortune,” she declared 
that, if she had been brought up in Annan¬ 
dale, she also would have had 11 a misfortune,” 
if not more than one. Occasionally, she in¬ 
dicates a power of phrase-making which recalls 
her husband’s, as when she speaks of “ the 
cockney strength of silence.” 

There is so much in these three volumes 
that has already been quoted in the daily 
papers, that it is difficult to make extracts 
which ate not already familiar, and which, at 
the same time, are characteristic of the writer, 
who, with alljier earnestness and her devotion 
to her husband aud his life-work, remained 
(and delighted him by remaining) from the 
beginning to the end of her married life a 
sprightly girl. The following tells its own 
tale, and, indeed, more tales than one :— 
“Well, I actually accomplished my dinner at 

tho Kay Shuttleworths’. Mrs. -was the 

only lady at dinner; old Miss Rogers, and a 
young ?cer«A-looking • person with her, came in 
the evening; it was a very locked-jaw sort of 
business. Little Helps was there, but even I 
could not animate him: he looked pale and as 
if he bad a pain in his stomach. Milnes was 
there, and ‘ affable ’ enough, but evidently 
overcome with a feeling that weighed on all of 
us—the feeling of having been dropped into a 
vacuum. There were various other men, a Sir 
Charles Lemon, Cornewall Lewis, and some 
other hall-dozen insipidities, whose names did 

not fix themselves in my memory. Mrs.- 

was an insupportable bore ; she hag surely the 
air of a retired unfortunate female ; her neck 
and arms were naked, as if she had never eaten 
of the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and 
Evil! She reminded me forcibly of the Princess 
llnncamunca, as I once saw her represented in 
a barn. She ate and drank with a certain 

* Wateris/i, an emphatic Scotch word. 


voracity, sneezed once during the dinner, just 
like a hale old man, * and altogether ’ nothing 
could be more ungraoeful, more unfeminine 
than her whole bearing. She talked a deal 
about America and her poverty with exquisite 
bad taste. Indeed, she was every way a dis¬ 
pleasing speotaole to me. 

“ Mazzini’s visit to Lady Baring (as he oalls 
her) went off wonderfully well. I am afraid, 
my dear, this Lady Baring of yours, and his, 
and John Mill’s, and everybody’s, is an arch 
coquette. She seems to have played her cards 
with Mazzini really too well; she talked to him 
with ithe highest commendations of George 
Sand, expressed the utmost longing to read the 
new edition of * Lelia ’; nay, she made him ‘ a 
mysterious signal with her eyes, having first 
looked two or three times towards John Mill 
and her husband,’ clearly intimating that she 

had something to tell him about -which 

they were not to hear; and when she oould not 
make him understand, she ‘ shook her head im¬ 
patiently, which from a woman, especially in 

our England, was—what shall I say ? —con- 

dential, upon my honour.’ I think it was. 
John Mill appeared to be loving her very much, 
and taking great pains to show her that his 
opinions were right ones. By the way, do you 
know that Mill considers Robespierre ‘ the 
greatest man that ever lived,’ his speeches far 
surpassing Demosthenes’ ? He begins to be 
too absurd, that John Mill! I heard Milnes 
saying at the Shuttleworths’ that ‘ Lord Ashley 
was the greatest man alive; he was the only 
man that Carlyle praised in his book.’ I dare 
say he knew I was overhearing him.” 

Here is a strain of another mood, but 
(especially in the last paragraph) equally 
feminine. 

"I oould swear you never heard of Madame 

-de —. But she has heard of you; and 

if you were in the habit of thanking God ‘ for 
the blessing made to fly over your head,’ you 
might offer a modest thanksgiving for the 
honour that stunning lady did you in galloping 
madly all round Hyde Park in chase of your 
‘ brown wide-awake ’ the last day you rode 
there; no mortal could predict what the result 
would be if she came up with you. To seize 
your bridle and look at yon till she was satisfied 
was a trifle to what she was supposed capable 
of. She only took to galloping after you when 
more legitimate means had failed. 

“She circulates everywhere, this madcap 
‘Frenchwoman.’ She met ‘the Rev. John’ 
(Barlow), and said, when he was offering delicate 
attentions, ‘ There is just one thing I wish you 
to do for me—to take me to see Mr. Carlyle.’ 
‘ Tell me to ask the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to dance a polka with yon,’ said Barlow, aghast, 
‘ and I would dare it, though I have not the 
honour of his acquaintance; but take anybody 
to Mr. Carlyle—impossible ’! ‘ That silly old 

Barlow won’t take me to Carlyle,’ said the lady 
to George Oooke; ‘yon must do it then.' 
‘ Graoious heavens ’! said George Cooke ; ‘ ask 
me to take you up to the Queen, and introduce 
you to her, and 1 would do it, and “ take the 
six months’ imprisonment, ” or whatever punish¬ 
ment was awarded me; but take anybody to 
Mr. Carlyle—impossible ’! 

“ Soon after this, George Cooke met her 
riding in the Park, and said, ‘ I passed Mr. 
Carlyle a little way on, in his brown wide¬ 
awake.’ The lady lashed her horse and set off 
in pursuit, leaving her party out of sight, and 
went all round the Park at full gallop, looking 
out for the wide-awake. She is an authoress in 
a small way, this charming Frenchwoman ; and 
is the wife of a newspaper editor at Paris, who 

‘ went into the country ’ (Miss F-told me) 

‘ aud brought back a flowerpot full of earth, and, 
on the strength of that, put de — to his name 
of Monsieur —— 


“But the absurdest fact about her Is, that, 
being a ‘Frenchwoman,’ she is a reputed 
daughter of Lord F. and a Mrs. G.! It ism 

Lord F.’s house that she stays here. MiaeF_ 

also declares she was a oelebrated singer at 

Munioh. But Miss F-is a very loose talker, 

and was evidently jealous of the sensation the 
lady produoed by her wit and eooentrinities.” 

Finally, this may be taken as a fair example 
of Carlyleism diluted for fitmily use 

“ I should be greatly pleased that your bak 
bore a name of mine. But the Godmotherhood ? 
There seems to be one objection to that, which 
is a fatal one—I don’t belong to the English 
Church; and the Sootoh Church, which I do 
belong to, recognises no Godfathers and God¬ 
mothers. The father takes all the obligations 
on himself (serves Mm right!). I was present 
at a Church of England christening for me first 
time, when the Blunts took me to see their 
baby christened, and it looked to me a nrj 
solemn piece of work ; and that Mr. Maurice 
aud Julia Blunt (the Godfather and Godmother) 
had to take upon themselves, before God and 
man, very solemn engagements, which it was 
to be hoped they meant to fulfil 1 I should not 
have liked to bow and murmur, and undertake 
all they did, without meaning to fulfil it accord¬ 
ing to my best ability. Now, my darling, ho* 
could I dream of binding myself to look after 
the spiritual welfare of any earthly baby ? I, 
who have no confidence in my own spiritual 
welfare! I am not wanted to, it may perhaps 
be answered—you mean to look after that 
yourself without interference. What are these 
spoken engagements then ? A mere form; that 
is, a piece of humbug. How oould I, in raid 
blood, go through with a ceremony in a church, 
to wMoh neither the others nor myself attach 
a grain of veracity P If you can say anything 
to the purpose. I am very willing to be proved 
mistaken; and in that case very willing to 
stand Godmother to a baby that on the third 
day is not at all red 1 ” 

Immortality is assured to Jane Welsh Cu- 
lyle as the heroic wife of her husband, bet 
for whom, as these volumes prove, his ta>k 
could not have been accomplished. But she 
will live for her own sake as <ne of tie 
brightest of English letter-writers. 

WlLLTAM WaLLACB. 


BOSS NEIL'S NEW FLAYS. 

Andrea the Painter; Claudia ’* Chief, 
Orettes ; Pandora. Plays by Rosa Neil- 
(Ellis & White.) 

Thebe is nothing that more emphasises the 
divorce of the Drama from Poetry in the 
present day than the existence of the phrase 
“ the poetical drama.” The implication that 
a dramatic work which is poetical is some¬ 
thing distinct from a stage play would have 
been incomprehensible to a contemporary of 
Beaumont and Fletcher. Life and manners 
are, however, as instinct with poetry no*. 
“ if one were wise to see’t,” as ever they were 
in our greatest period of dramatic production. 
That our contemporary drama is generally 
unworthy of our literature, and hence com¬ 
pares unfavourably with the Elizabethan 
age, is owing to the fact that our poets, with 
perhaps one exception, are not, by the very 
constitution of their genius, dramatic. Tne 
Elizabethan drama in its crudest examples— 
as in many of the plays of Heywood and 
Chettle—is always essentially dramatic, snJ 
yet never deficient in poetic feeling. Those 
writers who, like Massinger, bad outlived that 
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_ mirverioug manifestation ot dramatic vitality, 
^ «i<f vha. /Dost used a conventional poetic 
dietion, never failed in their beet work to 
- mborl&M&z mere poetry to their dramatic 
» sense and to stage exigencies. Now, the suc- 
: cess ful drama is, generally speaking, an adap¬ 
tation from the French ; and, moreover, it is 
both successful and dramatic in proportion to 
the fidelity of its rendering of what is, in its 
original form, dramatic. Not possessing a 
national drama distinctive in character, we 
are obliged to resort to subtle definitions to 
minimise this defect in oar age. Hence the 
poetical drama; hence the drama of literary 
grace, which has an earnest apologist in Mr. 
Herman Merivale; hence, too, the “ new and 
original drama,” in which the dramatic 
quality exists because it existed in a tenfold 
degree in its original Gallic source. 

Bearing these facts in mind, there is much 
. in commend in the present volume. These 
r plays are an advance upon most of Mr. Boss 
Neil’s previous work ; and, while their defects 
' - are obvious enough, their merits are striking, 
-and certainly not common. In expression 
; /%tej are direct and simple to a degree that is 
almost Elizabethan. In diction they are 
’.generally admirable; there is in them a 
-happy avoidance of the ordinary language of 
poetry, and, indeed, scarcely a redundant 
a. -.phrase. The dialogue is invariably lucid and 
A ^ nervous, and the characters are well dis- 
1 -stimulated. “Andrea the Painter" deaU 
’ ’/ with Andrea del Castagno’s jealousy of 
’// Domenico Veneziano and the murder of the 
//'/ Venetian artist by the Florentine. It is 
.^/.obvious that this incident in itself ia too 
slight to form the motif of a powerful drama, 
except in the hands of a master who can 
. • ■create character and arouse the passions. To 
• i„ heighten the effect of this incident so as to 
1 .' ..>ate of it a climax that shall sustain the 
interest throughout requires the rarest 
'/’.. .nonces of the dramatist and the most pro- 
found art. It is something that “ Andrea the 
r ' -Pointer” contains one scene of genuine power 
l!! " and pathos. The death of Domenico in the 
^arme of his assassin and rival, his affecting 
r ::: ty* n g reference to his “ brother Andrea ” and 
bis '• secret for mixing colours,” and his oon- 
/ fidence that Andrea will avenge him are 
forcibly expressed. The action of the drama 
np to this climax is conducted naturally and 
■: ■' effectively; subsequently the play drags, and 
a ■ the remorse of Andrea and his self-betrayal 
s are scarcely so ably managed. The women 
: ee colourless; and Nina, the instrument of 
/f.wenge, is disappointing. “ Andrea the 
'/■'Painter ” ia an instance of the danger of 
, • dramatising a story which is, however fa¬ 
ll/.directly, historical. There is no revelation of 
icene, and in representation it would depend 
a for this entirely upon the scene-painter and 
ir costumier. The scene is laid in Florence, but 
rj h « not the Florence of Boccaccio, or the 
Florence of Macchiavelli’s comedies, or the 
. Florence of any era. This, of course, would 
.. be no objection in a play whose dramatic 
. . power is so overwhelming that it transcends 
all suoh considerations, where anachronisms 
/ pass unnoticed except by the narrowest 
■ / pedantry. But when a play is merely an 
v Attempt to dramatise a transcript from history 
, 11 is a defect. 

J-; In "Claudia’s Choice” Mr. Ross Neil is 


far more suoceseful. It contains some good 
situations, is a fresh treatment of a sufficiently 
striking theme, and its characters are indicated 
with some strength and happy contrast. It 
is easily conceivable that, with a little ac¬ 
centuation in parts and a little elision, it 
might be in competent hands successfully 
represented on the stage. In the construction 
of this piece there is considerable skill dis¬ 
played, and the interest is well supported. 
The high-born and magnanimous Claudia is 
trapped by her impecunious relations into 
giving expression to her scorn of birth and 
position in the hearing of a plebeian but 
wealthy neighbour, Gideon Adams, who, on 
the strength of this encouragement, offers his 
hand, and is, upon pressure from her parents, 
accepted by Claudia. The device by which 
this is brought about recalls an incident in 
“ Twelfth Night.” During an interview with 
Gideon Adams, Claudia learns not merely that 
the man she despises passionately loves her, but 
also how to respect him. Her father, the Earl 
of Heronword, is in such difficulties that the 
marriage is about to take place when a rich 
connexion of the family dies and leaves all he 
possesses to Claudia, whom her unworthy 
relations immediately proceed to detach 
from her plighted troth to Gideon Adams. 
The disgraceful plot by which Claudia gave 
false expression of her estimate of birth in 
the hearing of Gideon is divulged to him; and 
he, with natural indignation at her supposed 
falsehood, scornfully gives her her liberty. But 
she has learned to love him in the meanwhile, 
and rejects the new ohoice of her parents, a 
fair-weather admirer, Lord Belmont. The 
denouement is reached in a touching scene 
when Claudia explains all to Gideon, and 
they are made happy. 

In “ Orestes ” we are presented with one 
more addition to the long list of dramas the 
progeny of the Aeschylean tragedy. It deals 
mainly with the consultation of the Pythian 
oracle by Orestes and the murders of Clytem- 
nestra and Aegisthus. “ Pandora” calls for 
more notice. In point of execution it is the 
best of Mr. Ross Neil’s works. It is a charm¬ 
ing and fresh resuscitation of the Promethean 
myth, originally treated, and replete with 
exquisite fancy and refined humour. The 
conception of Pandora, the “ perfect woman,” 
who brings death and all its concurrent woes 
into the world, is delighful. Like Milton’s 
Eve, she commands our sympathy, and 
upon the same grounds. She is typical of all 
that is sweet and attractive in woman, 
endowed with the fatal propensity towards the 
forbidden. The dismay, the clashing of interests, 
the jealousies and turmoil that follow her 
appearance before Epimetheus are set forth 
with admirable power and much subtlety, 
while the concluding act is distinguished for 
its purity of design no less than for the 
genuine spirit of poetry that pervades it. 
The climax, too, is deftly managed; there is a 
felioitous propriety in making jealousy prompt 
the curiosity of Pandora to commit the fatal 
act. While the whole play must be com¬ 
mended for ita chastity of form and refreshing 
unconventionality, the last scene, particularly 
the vision and benediction of Hope, possesses 
an especial beauty. The situation recalls 
the expulsion from Eden in Milton’s poem; 
for Epimetheus and Pandora, forsaken of all 


and disconsolate in their ruined paradise, 
“ the world was all before them; ” but the 
malice of the gods is confounded and the 
horizon is flushed with Hope. 

It should be observed of these four plays 
that their literary merit is distinct. They 
are all eminently readable. It is not possible 
in our space to illustrate these remarks by 
quotation. They have been noticed chiefly 
from one point of view—that of the stage; 
it is only necessary to add that they deserve 
commendation as literary work. 

J. Abthuk Blaikie. 


The War between Chile and Peru, / 879-82. 

By Clements R. Markham. (Sampson 

Low.) 

This is both an interesting and a useful book. 
A clear and brief narrative of the fratricidal 
war between the republics of Chile and Peru 
was needed. Many, doubtless, have read 
such accounts of the war and its horrors as 
have appeared from time to time in the daily 
prints, but few, we imagine, have more than 
a very hazy idea of the conduct of the war 
and of the causes which led to it. Mr. 
Clements Markham has supplied this want in 
a concise and lively form. He carries his 
reader along with him, and enlists his sym¬ 
pathy on the side of the suffering and oppressed 
nation, and rouses his indignation against the 
oppressor. He is especially fitted u for his task, 
for, apart from his literary skill and experi¬ 
ence, and his knowledge of naval matters, no 
Englishman is better (if so well) acquainted 
with Peru, Bolivia, and Chile. He is quite 
at home in these countries and among their 
statesmen and commanders. 

So far, the history of the war has been 
written entirely by Chilians. No work by a 
Bolivian or Peruvian, if any such exist, has 
reached this country. Mr. Markham alludes 
in his Preface to private letters from Peruvians; 
and, though he does not say as much, wc 
cannot doubt that he has been furnished with 
information from correspondents in Peru. He 
begins his book with a short history of each 
of the three republics, and then gives his 
readers an account of the origin of the war. 
Greed was the prime mover. The discovery 
of vast beds of nitrate of soda and of borax, 
as well as of deposits of guano, in the once 
worthless districts ofTarapaca in Peru and 
Atacama in Bolivia, excited the cupidity of 
the Chilians; and a pretence for aggression 
was furnished by a disputed boundary. The 
Chilians had long made up their minds to 
fight, and for six years before the actual 
declaration of war they were employed in 
increasing and strengthening their navy. 
They saw that the command of the sea was 
all-important, which, once obtained, the whole 
of Peru west of the Maritime Cordillera, with 
the capital, would be in their power. The 
author contrasts Pizarro and his followers, 
whose object was gold, with the Chilians, who 
went to war for manure; but the motive in 
each case is the same, and the Chilians might 
reply with the Roman emperor, “ Non 
olet.” 

War was declared by Chile against Peru on 
April 5, 1879. To Englishmen, the chief 
interest of the wav must centre in the naval 
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part of it, because the armoured ships of 
recent construction encountered eaoh other 
for the first time, and because guns of extra¬ 
ordinary range, torpedo-boats, and torpedoes, 
and other late inventions were also for the 
first time used in actual warfare. It is 
to be hoped that the experience thus gained 
for us by others as to the management and 
tactics of ironclads, their aggressive and defens¬ 
ive powers, will not be thrown away by our 
Admiralty. The Chilians and Peruvians each 
possessed two ironclads, though the Chilian 
ones, of the newest construction, designed 
by Sir E. J. Reed, and built at Hull in 1874- 
75, were much more than a match for the 
whole navy of Peru. The number of English¬ 
men serving in the Chilian navy is surprising. 
In the great action of May 16, 1879, out of 
one admiral and four captains, there is only 
one name which is not English. Of these 
naval actions, and the courage, nay, ferocity, 
with which they were fought, our author gives 
a graphic account. So frightful was the car¬ 
nage that, when the Huascar rammed the 
Esmeralda and sunk her in two minutes, only 
fifty out of a crew of two hundred officers and 
men were saved. And in the following 
October, when the turn of the Huascar came, 
after her noble commander, Admiral Grau, 
was killed, the command of the vessel devolved 
on five officers in succession, as each was in 
turn killed or disabled, before her flag was 
hauled down. 

In these naval operations the success of the 
Chilians is not stained by any dishonourable 
actions. Very different was the conduct of 
their forces on land. There, all the rules of 
civilised warfare were set at naught—defence¬ 
less towns were bombarded, a defeated enemy 
was massacred without quarter being given, 
prisoners were shot in cold blood, and a preda¬ 
tory expedition was organised to proceed to 
the different ports of Peru for the purpose of 
destroying private property, seizing mer¬ 
chandise, and damaging public works. This 
expedition was entrusted to one Lynch, a man 
of Irish descent. The injury he inflicted, not 
only on the sea-ports throughout a long line of 
coast, but on all adjacent villages, farms, and 
plantations, was incalculable. The work of 
destruction was undertaken systematically 
and ruthlessly. Dynamite was used for 
destroying iron piers and all massive build¬ 
ings, and houses were besmeared with petro¬ 
leum and then set on fire. 

Peace seems as far off as ever. The 
demands of Chile are too extortionate for 
Peru, even in her depressed state, to listen to. 
The civilised nations of the world are 
apathetic or indifferent. Who can doubt 
that, if England and the United States were 
to mediate honestly and energetically, Chile 
would abate her demands ? And is it not an 
argument for our interference that, except for 
the trade in artificial manures, which is 
mainly with this country, the war would 
never have broken out; and without the 
war-materials furnished by England and 
the United States it could never have 
been carried on with so terrible a loss of 
life? 

The book being Mr. Markham’s, it is per¬ 
haps superfluous to add that it is provided 
with useful maps and a good Index. 

WHLIAllf WjCKHAlf. 


Moorish Lotos Leaves: Glimpses of Southern 

Marocoo. By George D. Cowan and 

R. L. N. Johnston. (Tinsley Bros.) 

Books on Morocco, or, as purists insist, 
Marocco, are neither so numerous nor so 
good that we can afford to slight any fresh 
addition to the number. The empire of 
Mtiley Hassan is, perhaps, not quite an un¬ 
known land. But still there are some parts 
of it less familiar to geographers than Central 
Tibet; and until the wild Berber tribes cease 
to regard every stranger as a tax-gatherer, 
and his Shereefian Majesty ceases to regard 
all applicants for facilities of travel as 
Nazarene spies, the Atlas is likely to continue 
unexplored. 

Messrs. Cowan and Johnston have no 
new revelation to make. They are resi¬ 
dents at Mogador, and one of them has 
at different times performed consular func¬ 
tions. Acquainted with Moorish Arabic, and 
on terms of friendship with some of the more 
accessible Shieks and Raids, they were enabled 
to make their excursions with greater ease 
than would have been the case had they been 
dependent on interpreters and the official 
good-will of the magnates by the way. Their 
book is written with muoh verve and a literary 
skill rather uncommon among amateur pen¬ 
men, though a little misplaced faoetiousness 
and a tendency to burst every now and 
again into an eruption of poetical quota¬ 
tions occasionally try the reader’s patience. 
However, the authors have every right to 
regard their efforts with complacency, for 
there are few works on the country which 
they describe written in better taste or with 
a tithe of the ability displayed by Messrs. 
Cowan and Johnston in the book before us. 
They travelled from Mogador to the city 
of Marocco by a route a little out of the 
line usually taken, cruised about Mogador 
Bay, shot boars in the neighbouring province, 
and visited the coast in the vicinity of 
Agadir and Messah. What they saw they 
tell us, with evident care to be accurate. 
But, having few opportunities which more 
learned travellers have not enjoyed, they are 
in the position of being recounters of twice- 
told tales. It is, however, only fair to say 
that their long residence in Mogador has 
enabled them to study the Moors more closely 
than mere passing tourists; and, if their con¬ 
clusions are very much the same, they have 
at all events the merit of having been more 
leisurely formed. 

The impression left by the anecdotes nar¬ 
rated is saddening. Southern Marocco is 
governed even more infamously than the 
northern kingdom of Fez, Worst of all, 
there is no hope of reform. Reform can 
only come from without; and the main 
desire of the Moorish authorities is to 
acquire just sufficient European culture to 
fit them more efficiently to resist the un¬ 
tiring efforts of the Christian Powers 
to effect an entrance into the jealously 
guarded interior. The ambassadors are kept 
at Tangier; the consuls at the sea-port towns; 
even the Minister for Foreign Affairs is sta¬ 
tioned on the coast, so as to give no excuse 
for the Infidels coming to Court oftener 
than the rare occasions when this dubious 
treat is accorded them. As for the envoys 
themselves, with nothing to do, they ocqupy 


their elegant leisure in trying to outwit each 
other. The reckless, and even corrupt, 
manner in which “ protections ’’ are granted 
by the European representatives to Moorish 
subjects is a just cause of complaint. So 
rapidly are people who were never out of the 
country becoming German, English, Spanish, 
and French, in this rough-and-ready fashion 
that, unless the process of transformation is 
stopped, entire coast towns will speedily slip 
from the Sultan’s rule. Three years ago, a 
Congress met in Madrid with a view to 
preventing this gross abuse of the capitula¬ 
tions ; but, though specious resolutions were 
passed, the evil is still as crying as ever. 
“ Unprotected ” Moors are chary about enter- 
inginto partnership with these g , «o»-Europeaa 
countrymen of theirs; and the Sultan, know¬ 
ing how heavily the hand of the bondholder 
has fallen on Egypt, Turkey, and Tunis, 
hesitates, not unnaturally, about granting 
concessions to Christian dogs whose bark ii 
so apt to be followed by their bite. The 
consequence is stagnation, intrigue, ami 
mediaeval barbarism everywhere, and a con¬ 
dition of affairs almost inconceivable in any 
country within the shadow of Europe. Spain, 
working from her strongholds of Ceuts, 
Velez, and Melilla, is ceaselessly trying 
to extend her influence in the country, with 
the result that she is hated. France is 
feared, for the Algerian boundary displays a 
propensity to move northward; the other 
Powers are mere ciphers in Moorish politics. 
England is alone regarded with esteem, simply 
because she has never attempted aggression, 
and has now and then done the Sultan a 
favour. But, while France, Spain, and Eng¬ 
land are waiting for the inevitable, the 
Sick Man is calmly wagging his beard in Fez, 
Mekines, or Marocco, ruling his land according 
to the law of the Koran, collecting his dues 
by an army, and conducting himself exactly 
as did his fathers five centuries ago. These 
conclusions must be forced on every thinking 
man who sets foot on the Maroccan shore, 
and Messrs. Cowan and Johnston's interesting 
volume supplies ample data in support of the 
deductions mentioned. 

A map and an index are its most pressing 
desiderata. But there is not even a table oi 

contents; and the wretched lithograph which 

serves as a frontispiece is worse than usele-s 
and far from ornamental. 

Robebt Bbowk. 

SOOTTI8H PEEBAOES AND THE HOUSE OF 
LOBDS. 

Some Reasons against the Transfer of tk 
Jurisdiction of the House of Lords in 
regard to Scottish Titles of Honour to thf 
Court of Session in Scotland. By W. 0. 
Hewlett. (Wildy.) 

This excellent little work appears most op¬ 
portunely on the eve of the debates in the 
House of Lords anent the proposed very 
serious innovations in the established pro¬ 
cedure on claims to peerage dignities in Scot¬ 
land. Demonstrating, on the one hand, that 
the demand is wanting in historical justifica¬ 
tion, and, on the other, that its concession 
would involve practical complications ar> a 
dangers, it constitutes in effect a deetructive 
criticism both of the Report presented 
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'' Lords' Committee and evidence on 

: ' which that Report was baaed. It must be 
■ premised, however, that Mr. Hewlett is an 
undisguised partisan, and that this able 
treaties is no colourless enquiry, but a 
> rigorous handling of the case for the 
defence. 

It may be aa well to explain that the his¬ 
torical justification involves two propositions 
— Bnt, that before the Union the jurisdiction 
of the Session was original, independent, and 
exclusive; second, that the Act of Union did 
not determine that jurisdiction, but, rather, 
solemnly confirmed it. It is obvious that the 
first of these propositions must be established 
before we can correctly gauge the value of the 
second. 

As to the nature of the jurisdiction, Mr. 
Hewlett might have shown that the state¬ 
ment \u evidence of Lyon-King-of-Arms, that, 
after 1532, 

" all causes relating to dignities were exclusively 
under the jurisdiction of the Court of Session 
... as the sole supreme judicatory in Scotland ” 
-- [Minutes, 223-4), 

directly contradicted the admission of the 
W& Clerk Register that 

s “the Court of Session was not the ultimate 
is- court for the decision of peerage oases in Scot- 
; - land before the Union ’’ (i t. 158). 

- ’'He has preferred, however, to grapple with 
.:c the question, and to prove independently, by 
s;' searching analysis, that the exclusive jurisdic- 
'i'- tion cannot be maintained. On the second 
ie- point—the effect of the Union on the juris¬ 
ts : diction (whatever its nature might be) — Mr. 
k: Hewlett does not succeed in throwing fresh 
light. Indeed, the question was so thoroughly 
i;f - threshed out in the Oxenfurd pleadings, 150 
years ago, that there has been little to add 
Kit- «aoe; and we may take it that, on both sides, 
v_ the case is “ not proven.” Mr. Hewlett, of 
:b enuree, relies on the 23rd Article, and on 
e* r English dicta and decisions since the Union; 
n stf hat it must be remembered that the Scottish 
Ik- school appeal with equal confidence to the 
.. .. evidence of the 19th Article, to the absence 
E ;-: of a rescissory enactment, to the assertions by 
the Session of its continued competence, and 
tip; to the protestations of their own jurists. 
<rs. ihe direct evidence whioh Mr. Hewlett 
; Educes is taken from those English dicta 
..and decisions, of which, as a practical lawyer, 
he is, perhaps, apt to exaggerate the value, 
for though in law they may rule unquestioned, 
^ jet, historically, they are not evidence. The 
■" indirect evidence of the 23rd Article, though 
£ • akilfully worked out by Mr. Hewlett, is no 
new discovery. He twice states (pp. 65, 165) 
vr that the “fact appears to have been over- 
, looked ” by the Committee that by this Article 
3 peers of Scotland became peers of Great 
;• Hritain; bat it was not likely that Lord 
ltedesdale would permit it to be overlooked, 
and we find, by referring to the Minutes of 
Evidence (271-75), that the point was 
\ i»Hy raised. Nor is it right to ignore 
• Lyon’s contention (which does but repeat 
the Lord Advocate’s argument in 1733), 
f that 

. -j " '■he question whether a person who is merely 
‘ claiming a peerage is or is not a peer is a 
- different matter. It is a matter whioh is 
i-/ wrtainly not directly cognizable by the House 

P‘' 


of Lords, and which has never been supposed 
to be so ” {Minutes, 272). 

In practice, however, this plea is effectually 
disposed of by the action of the Lords in 
1761-62, when they took.direct cognizance 
of the fact that certain persons claiming 
peerage dignities in Scotland had assumed 
the titles, summoned them proprio motu to 
instruct their rights before them, and dis¬ 
charged them, where refractory, not only 
from voting, but even from assuming the 
dignities. To this precedent Mr. Hewlett 
does not allude. Indeed, it may be observed 
that, in his zeal for the procedure by petition 
and remit, he is inclined to pass over the 
original jurisdiction which the Lords have 
actually exercised. He includes, for instance, 
the Earl of Moray among those who (as it is 
somewhat obscurely expressed) 

“ hold their honours under decisions of the 
House of Lords, made either upon claims to, 
or incidental to their titles to the peerage” 
(P- 11), 

and yet states that 

“ all the claims to Scottish peerages heard 
since the Union, from 1723 downwards, were 
heard under direot reference from the Grown ” 
(p. 64). 

Now Moray’s vote was challenged at the 
1790 election; and, the question arising 
whether he was or was not a peer, the Lords, 
pace Lyon, took direct cognizance of it, and 
heard and determined the case without any 
reference from the Crown. Their decision, 
being hostile to the heir-general, gave offenoe 
to the Scottish school, but its validity remains 
unquestioned. 

Mr. Hewlett very rightly calls attention to 
the unsatisfactory evidence given by Lyon on 
the distasteful resolution of 1822 ; but he 
might have made an even more effective point 
by including Morton’s and other early cases, 
and by noting that, though the resolution, 
as he has shown, was systematically enforced 
to the last (1862), Dr. Mackay apparently 
denied that it had ever been carried out 1 
On the burning question of creation by 
Charter of Comitatus, Mr. Hewlett displays 
his knowledge and his research in an elaborate 
demonstration that Lyon’s statements—which 
appear to be derived from the Session’s Report 
of 1740—are capable of disproof absolute. 
Such instances give point to the “ suggestion,” 
on p. 165, that 

“knowledge of the history and records of 
Scotland before the Union is not oonfined to 
judges of the Court of Session nor to the Bar of 
Scotland.” 

The same conclusion may indeed be drawn 
from the controversy now raging round the 
Barony of Ruthven, and from the discomfiture 
of the Lyon office by Mr. Joseph Foster on a 
point of Scottish genealogy. Mr. Hewlett’s 
remarks on succession jure sanguinis and 
on peerage by assumption and matriculation 
are, together with his instances of erroneous 
retours, worth careful study, and his practical 
objections to the proposed change are very 
lucidly expressed. In short, this handbook 
may be commended to students as a most 
forcible and compendious summary of the case 
for the existing system. 

J. H. Round. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Mongrels. By T. Wilton. In 3 vols. (Hurst 

& Blackett.) 

King Capital. By William Sime. In 2 vols. 

(Blackwood.) 

The Admirals Ward. By Mrs. Alexander. 

In 8 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Moncrieff e's Second Wife. By Lolo. In 3 vols. 

(White.) 

A Modern Ulysses. By Joseph Hatton. In 

3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

For a beginner, Mongrels, the autobiography 
of Thomas Wilton, is excellent. - It is un¬ 
conventional in manner and matter and 
temper; it may be read with pleasure from 
end to end. It is the story of a kind of 
foundling. He is a dirty, miserable little 
starveling, housed, with a pair of aged ogres, 
at a horrible old mill. He has a passion for 
animals; and his first friend is an amiable 
toad. But the female ogre kills his toad, and 
her cat makes short work of the mouse by 
which the toad is succeeded; and for a long 
while he has no other intimate than his 
oppressors’ donkey. Then, one wild night, 
their daughter returns to them. She is 
refused admittance, for she had disobeyed 
them, and preferred marriage to guilty splen¬ 
dour ; and she goes away and drowns 
herself in the nearest pond. There Tom 
Wilton finds her next morning; and in 
an outhouse he finds the baby girl she has 
left behind. All his affections are centred 
oo this little creature, and on a curious old 
blacksmith who has taught him to read and 
write, and given him pencils and paper, and 
encouraged him to draw. She is a delightful 
little hussey, always leading him into scrapes, 
and flirting at five as desperately and as 
vigorously as she might at five-and-twenty; 
but he adores her, and one day he perils his 
life to 8ave her from being run over by the 
carriage of a great lady. He is badly hurt; 
and he is taken away from the mill to get 
well. On hie recovery he is sent to school, 
and afterwards to Rome and Paris and 
Munich to learn to be a painter. He is told 
that there is some mystery about his birth, 
and that he has money; and he grows up 
into a cross-grained, sturdy, pugnacious kind 
of being, with plenty of character and 
independence, and a great love for his art. 
He settles at last in London ; and one after¬ 
noon he has the luck to arrest a pair of run¬ 
away horses, and save a beautiful lady from 
destruction. He sprains his ankle in the 
act; and the owner of the horses, a certain 
Lady Hartland, who is no other than the 
woman who had run over him years before, 
insists on taking him home with her. He 
yields, and in due course he becomes the 
friend of the house. Lady Hartland inspires 
him with a feeling of mingled admiration and 
regard; he conceives a great affection for 
Lord Hartland, her son; and with Lady 
Betty, her niece, he falls tremendously in 
love. After a while, he accompanies the 
Hartlands to the country; he revisits the 
mill, renews his acquaintance with the 
Maggie of old time, and finds the miller, now 
gone far into decay, as great a scoundrel as 
ever; and by a chain of circumstances which we 
purpose not to divulge, he discovers the secret 
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of his birth, and the source of his sudden 
good fortune. What comes of it all our 
readers must find out for themselves. They 
will have plenty of good entertainment in the 
process. They will meet, in Lady Hartland, 
with an unconventional type of grande dame 
de par le tnonde ; in Lady Betty, with a 
fresh and charming heroine ; in Moloch, with 
one admirable mongrel; and in Tom Wilton 
and Lord Hartland, with an interesting 
couple of mongrels more. They will have 
some vigorous quarrelling, some flagrant 
excitement, some capital love-making. And 
they will come face to face with a book which 
reads like a record of actual experience, and 
the expression of a genuine individuality. 
Which, as novels go, is a good deal more 
th an they have any right to expect. 

Mr. Sime’s King Capital is a vigorous and 
daring attack on the Abstract Self-Made Man. 
Like Heine, Mr. Sime objects to self-made 
men, and for Heine’s own reason—that they 
make themselves so badly. The individual in 
whom he has pictured the species is, in truth, 
an exceedingly unpleasant creature. His 
name is Govan ; he is a boiler-maker by trade; 
he has come to be a millionaire and a bailie ; 
and be has not a single good quality in his 
composition. He is an egoist of the deepest 
die; he is a rogue in grain, and he patronises 
the Deity as if He were merely the Co. and 
His patron the man with the money and the 
name; he is ignorant, purse-proud, vindictive, 
vain, uncharitable, presumptuous; he has 
hundreds of thousands of pounds to his credit, 
and he is not above paying for half-crown 
lunches with a prudent fourpenny bit; he has 
made a fortune out of his brother’s patents, 
and he discharges him the moment he thinks 
his brain is empty, and forbids his children to 
associate with their cousin, his benefactor’s 
only daughter; he sits as a magistrate, and is 
severe upon all manner of brawlers and thieves 
and drunkards, and he does not hesitate to 
employ a private detective to break into his 
brother’s house and steal the plans and models 
of what he believes to be a new invention. 
When he falls, he falls like a burst balloon. 
He has no enterprise to begin again 
withal, nor honesty enough to own himself 
in the wrong, nor courage to expend upon his 
reverses. He fails off instantly into childish¬ 
ness and imbecility ; and when the worst has 
come, and he finds that his shops are empty 
of orders and his hands are standing idle, 
he breaks an artery, and collapses into 
nothingness at the news. And the worst is, 
that Mr. Sime takes care to make him not 
an individual merely, but the representative 
of a class. He shows the Govan creature at 
work, and he tells appropriate anecdotes 
about his fellows; he describes the bailie at 
prayers, and he shows us the bailie’s kindred 
at billiards and among the ballet; he tells of 
the fourpenny lunches, and he makes it pretty 
evident that he thinks as ill of his hero’s 
fellow-lunehers as of his hero himself. To 
him the Capitalist is an abominable brute— 
at all events, the Capitalist as he exists at 
Lumside. Now Lumside is evidently an alias 
for Glasgow ; and, if Mr. Sime be right, then 
is Glasgow unhappy in her magnates. As a 
set-off against these, if Mr. Sime be right, 
she rejoices in the possession of some admirable 


young women. Bailie Govan is a brute, to 
be sure; but his daughters, Nellie and 
Maggie, areas honest and good and charming 
as may be; and his niece, Jenny, is, in her 
way, to the full as irresistible as they. In the 
possession of these three girls King Capital is 
fortunate indeed. They are truthful as well 
as attractive ; the love scenes in which they 
appear are singularly fresh and natural; and 
the story of their fortunes, like the present¬ 
ment of their characters, produces an im¬ 
pression which outlasts the effect of Mr. 
Sime’s portrait of a gentleman, and is pleasant 
to experience and retain. 

Mrs. Alexander’s new novel is—or seems— 
one of the longest we ever read. It tells the 
story of a good and virtuous young woman 
who has the misfortune to be plain ; of another 
good and virtuous young woman who has the 
misfortune to be pretty ; and of a mean and 
villainous young man who has the luck to be 
endowed with the fatal gift of beauty. The 
first of these, one Laura Piers, is branded 
with the fame of a bar-sinister ; the third, 
Reginald Piers, is of legitimate descent, 
and is introduced to us in the act of in¬ 
heriting a property. In a little while he 
is seen making up to Laura, winning her 
heart and hand, and then rejecting them both 
to marry the second of the group, the lovely 
and accomplished Winifred Fielden. How 
Laura turns out to be the rightful heiress; 
how Reginald forsakes his wife for a Polish 
princess; how the moral and intelligent 
Laura reveals her heirship, expels him from 
her property and the enjoyment of £5,000 
a-year, parts him from his wicked Polander, 
and restores him—an utter and abominable 
cad, but a penitent husband—to the arms of 
Winifred, the tolerant and forgiving ; how 
everybody is more or less happy, and the 
Admiral makes a good end, and his landlady 
retires from the lodging-house business, and 
her son becomes the husband of the gifted 
Laura—these are matters which must here 
be passed over with all brevity and despatch. 
As set forth by Mrs. Alexander, they demand 
the perusal of close upon a thousand slab and 
solid pages; and the impression they produce 
is an impression of weariness—of weariness 
and all the little miseries of life. 

Of Moncriejfe's Second Wife there is little 
to be said except that it is the story of several 
large families, each one of them more in¬ 
human and eccentric than the other. Mon- 
crieffe is a married idiot with daughters. To 
give these daughters a mother he marries the 
timorous and gentle Constance de Vere (she 
is afraid of ghosts), a lovely and well-connected 
young woman, with excellent principles and 
no money. Of course the daughters hate 
their father’s offering, well-meant and timely 
as it is; and, of course, the offering has to 
put up with a great deal from them. Both 
are abominable young hoydens ; both are 
shockingly vulgar and unscrupulous; both 
are set upon making their step-mother’s life 
a burden to her. It takes “Lolo” three 
stout volumes to tell of their malprac¬ 
tices, and how the more objectionable 
daughter is puuished by marriage with 
a snob and the production of a large 
family, while her sister, who repents in 
time, is rewarded (at eight-and-twenty) with 


a comfortable engagement to a brave and 
virtuous baronet. This is not much, it is 
true ; but it takes a great deal of reading, 
and it brings you into contact with as con¬ 
siderable an assemblage of vulgar and unplea¬ 
sant people as could well be crowded into a 
three-volume novel. 

Mr. Hatton writes as one who has seen 
journals and editors, and who is on easy terms 
with current literature. He refers, with an 
engaging familiarity, to Mocleod of Dire, 
Society, Hamlet, The Odyssey, The Dail, 
Telegraph, and The New Ceylon ; he is, with 
Thackeray, tremendously severe upon T;> 
Superfine Review; he knows Mr. Stanley 
and Mr, George Boughton, A.R.A.; and be 
is acquainted with certain features in the 
career of the late Miss Neilson. With ail 
his accomplishments, however, he is the 
reverse of amusing. His hero is a young 
man who falls in love with an actress, leaves 
his home, has adventures among cannibal., 
steals an enormous pearl, comes home and 
writes for the press, is made a rich mu, 
thrashes a lawyer’s clerk, and is married at 
last to the girl of his heart: to fit out a yacht, 
go cruising in the Indian Ocean, and super¬ 
intend the coronation of a savage king. He 
is adventurous, and he has some acquaintance 
with the literature of travel; but he is not t 
bit romantic, and one would read that his 
captors made a meal of him without a pang. 

W. E. Hbsi.bt. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Corneille’s Horace. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by George Saintsbury. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) All teachers and students 
of French literature will accord a hearty wel¬ 
come to this edition, in which Mr. 8aintebury 
supplies a long-felt want. We have, at last, 
a classical French play edited with the sime 
care and skill as those of the Greek and Latin 
dramatists. The several introductory essays 
combine together all the facts, literary and 
oritical, which we need for the study of the 
play, and the notes will be found to give all the 
help needed to understand the text. A careful 
study of his work leads us to agree entirely 
with another reviewer, who declared that Mr. 
Saintsbury had reaohed a new and higher stage 
in the English editions of foreign classics, and 
that it would prove, as we trust it may. 411 
“ epoch-making book.” 

A recent volume of Macmillan’s “ Foreign 
Classics ” is Oiilz von Berlichingcn, edited by Mr. 
H. A. Ball, of Wellington. This appears to bo 
the first German book in the series, and Mr. : 
Bull has made choice of a good spot in which to i 
break ground. His introduction is thorough, , 
without being dull; and he has had the wisdom * 
to turn resolutely from the question whether 
the “play contains and represents a true tragu , 
element,” for, had he written pages, the aw*?* < 
sohool-boy would have been no wiser. White. 
containing sufficient translation, to encourage, 
the reader, the notes do not infrioge upon the ■ 
lawful duties of a dictionary. On p- 153 " 
find the somewhat startling remark that 1 m « 
present (?) Emperor Maximilian was elected «• . 
Frankfurt in 1486. The references are to kr»- 4 
Grammar. The little book is likely to fu “ * 1 
want, and sets a high standard of excelle^ t. 
to M. Fasnacht’s other cnllaborateurt, arac®, : 
whom we find Mr. Oolbeok, of H ,rr0 *’) 
promising a (prose) selection from Heine. jt 

Select Poems of Goethe. Edited, with * r 
Introductions, and Notes, by E. A Scm f 
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. icbeia and A. Pogatscher- (Swan Sonnen- 
fciein sab Co.) The poems in this little edition 
srs carefully selected, though we miss with 
i»mt Der Schafer; Wer nie eein Brod mit 
r.ird'nett *M ; Freudvoll und Leidvoll; Harz- 
Ttiae im Winter, and a few others that should, 
»e think, have found a place in$ representative 
collection. The notes are good, suggestive, and 
adequate. We may, perhaps, be allowed to add 
that reference would be facilitated by numbering 
pages and lines, instead of stanzas and lines in 
each poem ; aud when the object in view is to 
read Goethe’s poems, surely a sketch of the 
poet’s life were better written in English or 
altogether omitted. 

Schiller'a Maria Stuart With Copious Gram¬ 
matical and Explanatory Notes by M. Forster. 
Williams and Norgate.) This is one of the 
old style of foreign olassics, with English notes, 
that was, we had hoped, slowly disappearing. 
We cannot recommend it either to teacher or 
student. The grammatical notes are scanty ; 
the explanatory ones copious to diffusene89, 
u when we read that “ Mary had during 
the last portion of her captivity partially lost 
the use of her legs, so that she had to be sup¬ 
ported hy two men in going to the hall where 
she was to be executed." And this is the 
. 'explanatory note” on die Kniee versagen ihr 
in the stage directions of the last scene ! We 
. miss, besides, any account or criticism of the 
pkj itself, and we note too many translations of 
voids easily found in an ordinary dictionary. 
Another of Macmillan’s “Foreign School 
‘ ‘ Clasacs " Is V Avars, by Mr. L. M. Moriarty, of 
1 Bossall. The Introduction is good, especially 
- - that section which explains the meaning of a 
amedie de charactire, and of a classical play—so 
good, indeed, that one regrets that such thought 
i' is vasted on the general run of boys who, per- 
j-.-flexed in the extreme, like the base Indian 
throw the pearl away. That Molidre’s prose is 
..... easier than his verse is a fact to be borne in 
; : mind by a teaoher who has failed to drag his 
... v- class through the Femmes Savantes. The notes 
j... are usually to the point and suggestive. We 
,j r might instance that on the gender of amour 
:v (p. So), ladre (p. 90), cabrer (p. 95), and there 
iasbeen a lucky reference to Littrd on collation 
(p. 110). Indeed, it may be inferred that Mr. 
f.].- Moriarty has wisely had the great dictionary at 
.". hiselbow constantly. The Midicin Malgrt Lui 
"1. it Announced by the same editor; but, without 
being prudish, it is not easy to see how this can 
■ < be bowdlsriBed down for school use. 


rl > Mb. 0. 8. Jeer am has produced some 
., Sentences for Translation into French (Long- 
-i mans). They are in three parts, on Accidence, 
Syntax, and the Compound Sentence respect¬ 
ively; but Mr. Jerram has not been bold, or 
narrow, enough to shape his sentences according 

■ - to any particular French Grammar. This is not 

■ • without danger. His eleventh sentence involves 

* knowledge of con- and dis-junotive pro- 
nouns; on the second page “ Lay for twelve ” 
i» rather a crux; and we would defy the 
reader to guess whether “ at that time my chief 
delights were hunting and shooting ” figures 
V in an exeroise on aooidenoe or on syntax. To 
i* translate “Do you think Viotor Hugo is the 
tgreatest living dramatist ? ” so as to obtain full 
s' mirks, one must have an opinion on this some- 
r- »bat large subjeot, or, rather, an inkling as to 
the questioner’s opinion. Many teachers, dis- 
«e> contented with existing French exercise-books, 
c t have added, like Brummel’s valet, yet another to 
the list of failures. We do not suppose that 
all the eraVata that evening were equally bad; 
t -: most of them would have satisfied less critical 
,y persons, but it is not reported that the visitor to 
£ the Beau’s evening leuie was the suooeesful 
p- srtiat who at last met with approval. 

•y. Tee edition of Julius Caesar in Longmans’ 
j“ Mod«n Series ” is for students for whom the 


Clarendon Press Series, or even the Bugby 
editions of Messrs. Bivingtons, would be of too 
high a pitch. It has in view Mr. Mundella’s 
New Code; and, this accepted, great praise is 
due to Mr. Parry, who has undertaken the 
work enthusiastically and done it well. The 
Introduction is good, though it might have been 
added that words (eg., “bills," V. ii. 1) and 
phrases, as well as “names, characters, and 
dialogue,” are borrowed from North’s Plutarch. 
The text is well printed, and the notes are on 
the whole adequate. As to derivations, a some¬ 
what partial selection is made; such striking 
words as schedule, fret, canopy, arts (whence 
odds and ends ?) are passed by. Two difficul¬ 
ties seem to have been insufficiently elucidated 
—(a) act V. ii 107, “ even by the rule of that 
philosophy,” and (6) “ like to a little kingdom ” 
(II. i. 08 ), the first due to North’s mistranslating 
feis, 1 trust, the second an allusion to the 
microcosm. Of superfluous notes we might 
instance unbrac'd — unbuttoned, climber — one 
who climbs, teeth of emulation = attacks of 
rivals. 

From Messrs. Macmillan come a series of 
“ Globe Beaders from Standard Authors,” num¬ 
bering seven volumes in all. The characteristic 
of these is that each volume is complete by 
itself; it is not a selection of extracts, but a 
continuous book. For the most part, the 
"Globe editions” of standard authors have 
been utilised for the purpose. Thus we have 
Miss Yonge’a Book of Golden Deeds ; Mr. 
Ainger’s edition of Lamb’s Tales from Shakspere; 
four of Scott’s poems, divided between two 
volumes, with Mr. F. T. Palgrave’s Introduc¬ 
tions and Notes; The Vicar of Wakefield, with 
Prof. Masson’s memoir of Goldsmith ; Oowper’s 
“ Task,” “ John Gilpin,” &o., with notes by 
Mr. William Benham. The whole of these, we 
fancy, have already appeared before. So we 
will say no more about them, except that some 
of the volumes have been printed very small. 
The format of Lamb’s Tales from Shakspere is 
by far the most agreeable of all. The repro¬ 
duction, in some oases, of the original title-pages 
is a good feature. In the Book of Golden Deeds, 
we have observed three curious experiments 
in spelling reform, all equally wrong— 
“Colysceum” (p. 6), “ Oolisroum ” (p. 100 et 
pass.), “Oolyseum” (p. 451). But the one 
novelty of this series, for which we venture to 
prophesy a warm welcome wherever it is heard 
of, is The Children’s Garland from the Best 
Poets, selected and arranged by Mr. Coventry 
Patmore. It is not too much to call this the 
future “ Golden Treasury ” for the young. We 
miss a few poems which our own memory, and 
also recent experience, teach ns that children 
like, as they ought. But, as a set-ofi, we find 
still more that no similar selection possesses. 
Old ballads and Wordsworth have supplied Mr, 
Patmore with much of his material; but we are 
glad also to see the names of Gay and Dibdin, 
W. Allingham, W. Barnes, and B. Garnett. 
Whittier ought not to have been entirely un¬ 
represented. As we commented recently upon 
certain misprints in “How they brought the 
Good News from Ghent to Aix ” as given in 
Poetry for the Young, we may add that some of 
the very same misprints (for misprints they 
surely are) are repeated here. We should like to 
know where the misleading archetype is. 

Messes. Griffith and Farran have sent 
us a series entitled “The Standard Authors’ 
Beader," numbering eight volumes, from 
an infants’ primer to a reading-book for the 
sixth standard. The excellence of the printing 
is guaranteed by the name of Messrs. Morrison 
and Gibb, of Edinburgh; and the abundant 
illustrations seem to us less worn than is usual 
in such books. We cannot approve of the 
portraits on the cover, which remind us of 
nothing so much as of a row of j acka-in-the-box. 


The contents are arranged and annotated by 
the editor of Poetry for the Young, and they 
deserve the same comments we recently passed 
upon that selection of poems. The editor 
evidently possesses both a wide range of interest 
and a sound discretion. Of living poets, Sir. 
Browning, Mr. M. Arnold, and Miss Bossetti 
have (among others) allowed him to reprint. In 
prose, he shows a wholesome liking for 
Washington Irving, Gilbert White, and Gray’s 
Letters—to all of whom children can hardly be 
introduced too young; and Mr. E. A. Freeman ap¬ 
pears cheek by jowl with Mr. J. A. Froude. But 
we must repeat our protest against the editor’s 
strange incapacity for preserving the accuracy of 
his text. In Macaulay’s “ Ivry ” and “ Spanish 
Armada” we have detected shocking misprints 
—three in each. In the notes, Ware is described 
as “ a town in Idampshire about twenty miles 
north of London ; ” and the year of W. Irving’s 
birth is wrongly stated as 1785. Above all, a 
passage entitled “ The Death of Socratos ” is 
given as from Plato, with no information as to 
the name of the Translator; but the following 
piece, being Mark Antonv’s oration from 
“Julius Caesar,” is headed “translated by 1>. 
Jowett.” Our own pleasure in the work of tho 
editor, and also the confidence with which wo 
can recommend it to children, havo both boon 
seriously impaired by disclosures of this kiud. 

The Map and the Compass. (Marcus Ward.) 
This purports to be a “reading-book of geo¬ 
graphy for Standard I.; ” but it is really a 
great deal more. It gives, in simple language 
and with abuudance of original illustrations, a 
very lucid account of the theory of maps, plans, 
bird’s-eye views, the cardinal points, &c. As 
an introduction to concrete geography, we can 
imagine nothing better. No child who has 
once seen the picture of “ a bird’s-eye view ” 
will ever forget what the phrase means. 

We have also received Education, by J. Mac- 
lochlin (Elliot Stock) ; Cambridge. Scholarships 
and Examinations, edited by Itobert Potts 
(Longmans); The Greater Poems of Virgil, vol. i., 
edited by J. B. Greenough (Boston, U.S. : Ginn, 
Heath and Co.); Lexigue latin-franciis, par 
Emile Chatelain (Paris: HachoPe); Public 
Examination Grammar, including Questions on 
Grammatical Analysis, by Arthur Kiches (Itc-lfo 
Bros.) ; The Wellington and Britannia French 
Treasury, by L. E. Henry (Nutt); Helps for 
Latin Students, by W. T. Jeffeott and G. J. 
Tossell (Longmans); Wortfolge; or, Bales and 
Exercises on the Order of Words in German 
Sentences, by Frederiok Stock (Bell); Special 
Merit Beaders, Standard ILL (Sonnenschoinl ; 
Graduated Beaders, Book III. (Chambors); 
&o., &c. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

In connexion with the fourth centenary of 
Luther’s birth (November 10, 1483), an En glish 
translation of three of his chief works—" Chris¬ 
tian Liberty,” “The Babylonian Captivity of 
the Churoh,” and the “ Address to tho Nobility 
of the German Nation "— will be published by 
Mr. John Mnrray. The translation is by Prof. 
O. A. Buehheim, of King’s College, London ; 
and Prof. Henry Wace has written for it thoo- 
logicai and historical Introductions. 

We are glad to Ihear that an abridged and 
popular edition of tne one work which the late 
Capt. Gill published— The River of Golden S ind. 
—will shortly be issued by his friend and com¬ 
panion in travel, Mr. E. Colborne Baber. It 
will have a Preface and Memoir of the author 
by Col. H. Yule. 

Canon Dixon has now in the press a new 
poem, entitled Mano ; a poetical history—of the 
time of the dose of the tenth century—of tho 
adventures of a Norman knight. The story is 
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supposed to bo written by & monk, Fergant, 
about fifty years after the death of Mano, with 
the wish of vindicating his memory. The scene 
is part Normandy, part Italy; and the historical 
basis is the Norman conquests in Italy which 
took place in the succeeding century. The 
hero is represented as one of the precursors of 
those Normans who afterwards did so much 
there. The metre of the poem is terzarima, 
treated as a terminating stanza. 

Ws hear that Mr. Buskin has consented to 
prepare for the press a new edition of his Seven 
Lamps of Architecture, the second of his works, 
originally published in 1849. 

Mr. T. E. Scrutton, the newly appointed 
Professor of Constitutional Law and History in 
University College, London, has in preparation 
a book upon the Principles that should regulate 
the Law of Copyright, both as to Literary and 
Artistic Property. 

Mr. J. Brinsley-Richards is about to follow 
up his article in Temple Bar on “ Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s Sohool Days ” with one on * ‘ Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s Oxford Days.” It will contain informa¬ 
tion and anecdotes that have never before been 
given to the public. 

A copy of the autobiography of James Bum, 
the Beggar Boy, reoently published by Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton, has been sent to the 
Premier, with the result that a ;royal grant has 
been conferred upon the author. 

The new novel by Mr. F. Marion Crawford, 
to be published by Messrs. Macmillan in their 
four-and-sixpenny series, is not identical with 
that to whioh we referred last week as ooming 
out in the Atlantic Monthly. It is entitled, we 
believe, Doctor Claudius: a True Story. An¬ 
other novel to appear in the same series is, A 
Great Treason: a Story of the War of Inde¬ 
pendence, by Mary Hoppus. 

No New Thing is the title of a new novel by 
the author of Mademoiselle de Mersac whioh 
Messes. Smith, Elder and Co. will publish next 
week. 

Mr. George Smith, of Coalville, has in the 
press a new work descriptive of his Gipsy ex¬ 
periences, which will be published during the 
present month by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin under 
the title of Tve been a Gipsying. It will contain 
Mr. Smith’s proposal for the education of the 
Gipsy children, now under the consideration of 
the Government. 

The Strand Publishing Company will shortly 
issue a volume of verses under the title of 
Chirrups: a Book of Songs and Sonnets, by 
Mr. Horace Lennard. 

A classical representation, entitled the 
“ Tale of Troy,” is to be given, on the afternoon 
of May 29 and the evening of May 30, at Lady 
Freake’e residence (Cromwell House, South 
Kensington), for the benefit of the building 
fund which is being raised to provide better 
accommodation for the King’s College Lectures 
for Ladies at Kensington. The performance has 
been organised by Prof. G. 0. Warr, of Slug’s 
College, in conjunction with Prof. 0, T. Newton, 
of the British Museum. It will oonsist of some 
of the most interesting portions of the Iliad and 
Odyssey arranged in a dramatic form, and com¬ 
bined with various tableaux in suoh a way as to 
give a connected view of the two poems. The 
costumes, scenic effects, and picturesque group¬ 
ing have been designed with the assistance of 
several artists of the Boyal Academy and Mr. 
J. O’Connor. Some melodies will be intro¬ 
duced, the words being taken from Homer or 
the Anthology. The music has been specially 
composed bv Messrs. Otto Goldschmidt, Malcolm 
Lawson, Theo. Marzials, Walter Parratt, and 
Prof. W. H. Monk. A large oompany of ladies 
and gentlemen has been formed, including 
several of the chief performers in the Greek 


lays recently produoed at Oxford and Cam- 
ridge. Mr. Samuel Brandram will play 
Priam, and Mrs. Beerbohm Tree Andromache ; 
Mr. Hermann Yezin is assisting at the re¬ 
hearsals. The first performance will be given 
in English, the second in the original Greek. 
Application for tickets should be made either to 
Prof. Warr, at King’s College, or to Miss 
Sehmitz, secretary of the King’s College Lec¬ 
tures for Ladies, 5 Observatory Avenue, Camp- 
den Hill, W. 

On Monday next, April 23 (being the Festival 
of St. George), the Society of Antiquaries of 
London will hold their anniversary meeting for 
the election of a president, council, and officers 
of the society. The meeting wilt commence at 

2 p.m.; and at 2.30 the Earl of Carnarvon, 
president, will deliver his annual address. 

Mr. W. C. Borlase has aocepted the post of 
Vice-President of the Pipe Boll Society. The 
following additional names now appear on the 
committee:—Canon Baine, Gen. the Hon. G. 
Wrottesley, Mr. A. 8. Gatty (“Bouge Dragon”), 
Mr. W. O. Hewlett, and Mr. John J. Bond, 
Assistant Keeper of the Public Becords. 

A meeting of considerable interest to the 
friends of higher education in London is to 
be held at the Mansion House, in connexion 
with the London Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching, on Wednesday next, at 

3 p.m., when speeches will be delivered by 
Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. Gosohen, Lord George 
Hamilton, Sir Lyon Playfair, Lord Beay, and 
Prof. James Stuart. The presence of two former 
Vice-Presidents of the Council will be especially 
interesting, as there can be no doubt that the 
“ university extension ” movement is only the 
logical outcome of the Elementary Education 
Act. Prof. James Stuart, as is well known, 
was praotioally the founder of the movement in 
the North of England; while Mr. Goschen 
(the president of the London Society) has taken 
the most aotive interest in promoting the work 
in London. 

Dr. Gro8ART has issued the prospectus of 
a new and extensive series of reprints. They 
include a new edition of Milton’s prose works ; 
the works of Henry VIII.; the “Defensative 
against the poison of supposed Prophecies,” of 
Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton; the 
translations made by Lady Anne Baoon and by 
Mary Countess of Pembroke; the alohemioal 
writings of Thomas Vaughan and Henry More ; 
the quaint writings of Thomas Ooryate; the 
literary notes of William Oldys ; the Theatrum 
Poeticum of Milton’s nephew, Edward Phillips; 
the complete works of John Skelton ; Stephen 
Hawes’ Pastime of Pleasure, &o. ; the poetical 
works of Henry Constable; two volumes of 
“ Literary Flotsam and Jetsam”—reprints of 
unique or exceptionally rare tracts; a selection 
of poems of love ana pastoral from writers 
whose works by their very bulk scare away the 
modern reader; and a volume of overlooked 
minor poems from Elizabeth to the present day. 
Such are the proposed oontents of the “ Puck 
Library ” and its companion issues now an¬ 
nounced, numbering thirty-nine volumes in alL 

Mr. George Bedway (whom we may com¬ 
pliment upon the style in whioh he turns out 
all his publications) has sent us a revised edition 
of Mr. John Batty’s essay upon “ The Scope 
and Charm of Antiquarian Study,” to whioh 
we have before called attention. 

Mr. J. 0. Brooks, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
possesses a hitherto unpublished letter of Melan- 
othon, of which a translation has just been made 
by Canon Joy. The heading is “ De Elevations 
Symbolorum ;’’and it is dated February 13,1538, 
when the writer was forty-one years of age. 
The correspondent to whom it was addressed 
is Theodore Viters, “a preacher of the true 


Gospel in the church at Noriberg, mv best 
friend.” 

“ Concerning the contentions of the man who 
disputes among you about not elevating the 
elements, I have had a conversation with Luther, 
who was very much vexed that such an unneces¬ 
sary matter should be set in motion. But my 
advice is that, if he confesses that the body U 
really present, he should be compelled to allow the 
elevation. If he defends a vacillating dogma, [ 
believe you will not tolerate him, but ‘ this evil u 
not yet at rest.’ ” 

Farther on he speaks of having determined to 
remodel his “ Physios.” 

The full title of Marshal Bazaine’a book, 
published by Caspar, of Madrid, is Episodes de 
la Guerre de 1870 et le Blocus de Metz. It is 
dedicated to the ex-Queen Isabella of Spun, 
and bears for a motto “ Veritas vincit” 

Democracy, which had already appeared is 
German, is now issued iu a French translation 
by M. Plon. 

An international conference, of which sot 
much has been heard in this oountry, wu held 
at Brussels last week. Its object was to arrange 
for the interchange both of publio doenmsnu 
and of scientific and literary publications. Tie 
following eleven States were represented 
Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Brazil, Spain, the 
United States, Franoe, Italy, Portugal, Bon- 
mania, Servia, and Switzerland. It was aim 
announced that Russia, Sweden and Nomy, 
Greeoe, and Uruguay were willing to adopt the 
decisions of the conference. The meetings ven 
presided over by M. Bolin-Jocquemyns, the 
eminent jurist, now Minister for the Interior 
in Belgium. The principal results were to 
adopt the conclusions of a preliminary con¬ 
ference held three years ago (also at Brussels), 
and to arrange for the interchange of theofficial 
newspapers and the parliamentary publica¬ 
tions of the several States. 

Correction .—In the Greek Epigrams, by Prof. > 
P. Psaras, printed in last week's Aoadbh, 
there were two misprints—/or nw 

Kkittfcw and for hyaieXurk read byisKtiTt. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

All students of history will be glad to hear 
that the valuable series of Prefaces written by 
the late Prof. J. S. Brewer to the Calender of ' 
State Papers of the reign of Henry VIE 
to be collected and published separately. They 
will form two volumes, edited and revised by 
Mr. James Gairdner, who, it will bo reooUected, 
was also the editor of Brewer's posthumou! 
volume of English Studies. 

The new volume of collected papers by Mr. 
E. A. Freeman, whioh we have already an¬ 
nounced, will be entitled English Tsvins m 
Districts. 

Mr. John Murray announces a SfwM’j . 
History of Modem Europe, from the End of w r 
Middle Ages to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. 

Mr. Alexander Gardner, the indotitig*^ 
Paisley publisher, has issued the prospects*" 
a new county History of Renfrewshire, 
has been for many years in preparation um® 
the general editorship of Mr. B. W. Oomr®- 
Patrick. The first volume (now nearly rW 
for issue), and also the second, will be entirely 
devoted to the parish of Loohwinnooh, 
happens to be exceptionally rioh both in obj 9 ®* , 
of antiquity and in other matters of 
interest. A large number of documents relaw 
to families connected with this parish w* "j 
here printed for the first time, including ■■ 
tory of the Sempill family in the posses®* . 
the Baroness Sempill, and an original wn t ' r “? : 
of the same family for 1644. The lifbogrsr ] 
plates for there two volumes, whioh , 

executed by Mr. W. Galloway, will oompn* . 
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towing of the Sempill arm* ^T, 8 ** Herbert E. 
U.nrJl of Monreith; and » drawing, by Sir 
E DrydSea, at the sword of offloe traditionally 
a^d to hare been borne before Queen Mary at 
fa fettle of Langmde by the fourth Lord 
The full title of the work is “ Colleo- 
tionstowarde an Archaeological and Historical 
Surrey of the County of Renfrew.” The issue 
is limited to 350 copies; and the prioe to sub¬ 
scribers is £1 per volume. 

Scholars will be glad to have Mr. Martin 
Bale’s Rolls edition of Eadmer’s HUtoria 
Novorum, now in preparation. The period 
oorered by this History extends from 959 to 
1122, »nd deads with the ecclesiastical transac¬ 
tions of Eadmer’s own time, and especially 
those of Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, on 
the question of investiture. The work also con¬ 
tains many important notices of civil transac¬ 
tions, and details respecting leading personages 
of these early days. 

The Char tul ary of the ancient Benedictine 
Abbey of Ramsey, which is now being edited 
lot the Rolls Series by Mr. W. H. Hart and the 
Bev. Ponsonby A. Lyons, throws considerable 
light on the interesting snbjeot of early land- 
. tenures and servioes in England. Many doubt- 

• ful points as to the measurement of land in use 
in the various oounties will receive clear 
elucidation by the publication of the anoient 

: register preserved in the Publio Record Office. 

- c 'We axe glad to note another Chartolary as 
" in the prees ” for the Rolls Series—viz., that 
of 8t Mary’s Abbey, near Dublin. The original 

• R8. is preserved in the Bodleian Library. 

: ■ For many purposes these registers of the 

religious houses are even more valuable than 
^ the best of our Chronicles. We should be glad 
u 1 to ass them all iu type. 

The volume of the Tear Books for the 
^ eleventh and twelfth of Edward HI., which 
vss left incomplete at the death of Mr. 
l:rt Alfred J. Horwood, has been finished by 
hr. Luke Owen Pike, of the Pnblio Record 
-!' - Office, snd has just been issued. 

: ' 2 ‘ The fifth and concluding part of Mr. Green- 
^ •beet’s abstracts of the Feet of Fine* for the 
. eounty of Kent during the reign of Edward II. 

■ ' Jeejost been issued by the Kent Archaeological 
I s i* Society. We understand that the Yorkshire 
Archaeological Society are about to publish the 
s * ■ Fines relating to Yorkshire for the same period, 
f He' »od we trust that other societies may imitate 
good example. 


The New York Critic remarks, with satisfac¬ 
tion, that with the May numbers “ the English 
novel disappears from the American magazine 
but we understand that a story by Miss M. 
Botham Edwards, called “ Disarmed,’’ will 
shortly be begun in Harper’s Weekly. 

According to the Publisher’? Weekly,the main¬ 
tenance of the import duty on books of twenty- 
five per oent was ohiefiv due to the exertions of 
Mr. D. Lothrop, of Boston, “ who worked 
day and night at Washington in the interest of 
the cause.” It would be curious to consider 
why American artists should be free-traders and 
Amerioan men of letters not. Competition is 
the same for both, but the latter canuot dis¬ 
sociate themselves from those who are concerned 
in the material manufacture of books. 

On April 30, and the following days, there 
will he sold at New York the library of the late 
0. Fiske Harris, which seems to have been 
especially rich in early editions of the English 
poets. Here are all the four folios of Shak- 
spere; editiones principes of the “Faerie Queene,” 

“ Paradise Lost,” the “ Essay on Man,” and 
Thomson’s “ Seasons ; ” the “ Kilmarnock 
BornB ; ” and a set of Hogarth’s engravings 
purchased from his widow shortly alter his 
death. 

Mr. Justin Winsor, the librarian of (Harvard 
University, in a recent lecture on “ The 
Functions of a Library in a Community of 
Scholars,” said:— 

“ It is doubtful if the Vatican has to-day more 
printed books than the Boston Athenaeum, and the 
Bodleian more than the library of Congress, or pos¬ 
sibly more than the aggregate collection of Harvard 
University. We have several libraries in the United 
States lurger than exist in Italy. The ten million 
volumes constituting first and last the world’s stock 
of books since the invention of printing, with an 
average edition of three hundred (which I think is 
low), will give an aggregate of three thousand 
million volumes put upon the world within the last 
four centuries. I doubt if of these three thousand 
million there are to-day in the United States 
fifteen millions of volumes outside of private 
houses and the book-shops, or say one-half of one 
per cent, of the grand total.” 

With referenoe to our note last week upon 
the portentous size of the Easter Sunday number 
of the New York Herald, a correspondent writes 
to say that the number of the Detroit Free Prees 
published on June 2, 1878, was yet larger. It 
consisted of 36 pagee and 204 columns, as com¬ 
pared with 32 pages and 192 columns of the 
Herald. 


is AMERIOAN JOTTINGS. 

Three new volumes are announoed in the 
>! f *®>es of “ Amerioan Men of Letters ” pub- 
if. lulled by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 
■.! of Boston. These are Emerson, by Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes ; Bryant, by Mr. John Bige- 
! end Bayard Taylor, by Mr. John R. G. 
'“Sward, a writer on the New York press. 

■a Howells has written for the Atlantic 
Monthly a sequel to his Wedding Journey, 
'. v entitled Niagara Revisited. 

•-s.' A Boston publisher has in hands complete 
Mition of the works of the late W. H. G. 
i 5 Kingston, in right octavo volumes. We should 
i > thought that they would make more. 

r ' J* Poixock’s papers in the Fortnightly on 
j“9 “ History of the Soienoe of Politics ” have 
;j- Men reprinted by a New York publisher, and 
r/ usned as a volume in what he calls his 
:> "Humboldt Library,” prioe fifteen cents (7Jd.). 

- if The University Prees of Cambridge, Massa- 
:y, choastta, seems to have adopted the motto “ non 
It is said to be now busy in printing 
% w *°®° copies of Mark Twain’s new book, Life 
' o* ike Mississippi. ' 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

HOMEWARD BOUND. 

I. 

Off Sues. 

Thi dawn is near: no sound upon the seas 
Save where the ship’s green fire is backward 
rolled: 

Athwart Orion’s studded belt of gold 
Sirius regards the fainting Pleiades : 

That shore, from which I taste the morning breeze, 
Is Egypt’s—she whose monuments were old 
When Joseph by the Ishmaelite was sold:— 
Before Home rose she fell. 

Her Kings’ decrees, 

Her arts of peace, her armaments of war, 

Her laws, her hopes of immortality, 

—Sunk in the sand to-day—can scarce suffice 
To give our Islund autumn-exercise: 

Our Island, that has all she had of yore, 

And what she is to-day will some day be. 

n. 

Gibraltar. 

The couchant lion guards the narrow straits, 

—Or is it but the memory of his past 
Which on his friends and foes alike has cast 
A spell that plays men false, and only waits 


The shock of Fact or slow decay of States ?— 

For though we see it not, the Age runs fast, 

And only strength that grows can hope to la6t : 
Meanwhile we leave behind us Europe’s gates 
And near Trafalgar’s famous vestibule 
And Gades’ Bay, where Neptune’s wavering 
floor 

Has often felt Britannia’s noisy rule, 

And seen the crimson blazon of her war 
Incarnadine the pavement of the deeps; 

To-day peace reigns; but, though the tempest 
sleeps, 

The Atlantic wave rolls in from Labrador. 

III. 

Up Channel. 

We have left the West wind, and the summer skies 
That arch with blue the summer sea’s blue 
wave; 

And, under shroudod light, the Northern rave 
Encounters us; not far the Island lies 
Whose stubborn sons the cares of Empire crave, 
Kindly, unready, and rough as they are brave ; 
On the Port bow the gleaming pillars rise 
That guard her entry. 

Busy Yulean plies 

Against the wind our course to unknown goals; 

For who can tell what waits us, whether shino 
Of Plenty or the clash of wants and fears 
Where, chafed and checked, the civic tumult rolls? 
But, as our ship goes staggering through the 
brine, 

Our weary mother welcomes us with tears. 

H. G. Keene. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

We cannot undertake to notioe Hibernia each 
month; but we may say that the number for 
April has a paper by Dr. 0. M. Ingleby upon 
“The Title* of Books,” and a continuation of 
the series by Miss Stokes to whioh we have 
before drawn attention. This time she treats of 
“ Ascensions from Hades in Art,” with special 
referenoe to the myths of Dionysus and Semele, 
Alcestis, and Psyche. 

The second number of Timehri, the journal 
of the Boyal Agricultural and Commercial 
Society of British Guiana (Stanford), oontains 
two papers by the editor. The first describes a 
visit to Mount Russell, a hill in the Pomeroon 
district, about eight hundred feet high, which 
passes for a mountain in that level expanse of 
forest; the seoond, whioh is illustrated, is the 
first of a promised series on West Indian stone 
implements. We would also oall attention to 
an. article on the stamps of British Guiana, 
from whioh we learn that a certain rare label 
has the recognised market value of £35. As 
illustrating the strange practice of “oouvade,” 
the editor reoords several superstitions of the 
Guiana Indians with regard to what a man may 
not do before a child is bom to him. 

The Deutsche Rundschau for Ap ril has an 
article by Herr Kraus on “ Die Wandgemiilde 
von Oberzell auf der Reichenau.” The writer 
gives a full description of these reoently dis¬ 
covered fresooes, and discusses their date, which 
he fixes approximately in the eleventh century. 
He olaims the repre sentation of the “ Last 
Judgment ” on the walls of Oberzell to be the 
earliest remaining freeoo whioh treated the sub¬ 
ject. The article is interesting to students of 
the history of art 

The first number of La Revue de Droit inter¬ 
national for the present year (tom. xv.) oon¬ 
tains several interesting papers. The first is a 
critical study of the Question of the Danube, 
by Mr. E. Engelhart, formerly member of the 
European Commission of the Danube. The 
solution of the questions discussed in this 
article was one of the objects of the recent 
Conferences held in London, the results of 
whioh are embodied in the English Parlia¬ 
mentary Paper “Danube No. 3, 1383.” The 
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outcome of these Conferences has been the 
Treaty of London of March 10, 1883, in whioh 
the signatory Powers of the Treaty of Berlin, 
1878, have come to an acoord, which may be said 
to have placed the navigation of the river, 
since the altered political status of the Danubian 
principalities, under the permanent safeguard of 
United Europe. The second article is by M. 
Louis Renault, Professor of the Faculty of Law 
in Paris, on the Protection of Submarine 
Telegraph-Cables and the Conference of Paris 
of October-November 1882. The author was one 
of the French commissioners at that conference, 
and is already well known through an able 
report on the subject of submarine telegraph* 
cables presented by him in 1879 to the Insti¬ 
tute of International Law. The resolutions at 
which the members of the Conference of Paris 
arrived have not yet received the ratifica¬ 
tion of all the Powers represented in that Con¬ 
ference. The main difficulty arises upon the 
question of jurisdiction, in cases where tele¬ 
graphic cables under the high seas have been 
maliciously injured or destroyed, as to the 
nation upon whioh the duty shall devolve of 
judging and punishing the offender. Upon this 
point it appears that the British delegates were 
not in accordance with the majority. Count 
Kamerowsky is the author of the third article, 
on the Idea of an International Tribunal, 
which is the substance of a discourse delivered 
by him before the University of Moscow. He 
is of opinion that both Henry IV. of Franoe 
and his Minister Sully, in their eoheme for the 
establishment of a perpetual peace, began their 
task at the wrong end. The commencement, 
in the author's opinion, ought to be made by 
founding an international tribunal of voluntary 
arbitration, whioh should smooth© away the 
difficulties arising from time to time between 
nations, and should oo-operate in the codifica¬ 
tion of a common law. This tribunal, after 
it has acquired the confidence of nations by 
the justioe of its decisions, would be enabled, 
if necessary, to appeal to a Congress of the 
Powers to enforce its judgments. The author, 
however, admits that the prospect of suoh a 
tribunal being established is at present remote, 
but he considers the action of the Association 
for the Reform and Codification of the Law of 
Nations, at its session of 1881 in Cologne, to be 
full of encouragement. Councillor K. d’Olive- 
crona, of the Supreme Court of Justice in 
Sweden, contributes the fourth article, which is 
an account of the most important legislative 
measures which have been adopted in Sweden 
from 1870 to 1879. Advocate Alfred Martin, of 
Geneva, in the next article, reviews the pro¬ 
visions of the Federal Constitution of Switzer¬ 
land, which impose restrictions upon certain 
religious communities and exclude the Jesuits 
from any part of Switzerland. The author con¬ 
siders it to be a subject of regret that questions 
of the liberty of religious worship in Switzer¬ 
land are regarded as matters of administration, 
which fall within the domain of politios, and 
are not left to the judicial determination of 
courts of law. A notice follows of certain 
articles of procedure adopted provisionally by 
the Institute of International Law at Turin in 
September 1882 as an improvement on the 
present procedure of the consular tribunals in 
the East; and the number concludes with a 
bibliography of Italian works on private and 
public International law drawn up by Prof, 
firusa, of Turin. 


AN UNKNOWN GREEK MONUMENT. 

Queen's College, Oxford: April 16,1883. 

It might well bethought that no monuments of 
antiquity were now left to be discovered on the 
surface of the soil in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of Athens, so thoroughly has the country 
been explored of late years by native and 


foreign travellers. A dieoovery, however, made 
by Mrs. Schliemann, Mr. Kastromenos, and 
myself, just before my departure from Greece, 
shows that this is not the case. Between 
Salamis and the eastern horn of the Bay of 
Eleusis lie three or four small islands, two of 
whioh go by the name of Kyrides; while a 
third, which is considerably larger in size and 
much nearer Salamis, is now called Nera. The 
two Kyrides have been identified with the two 
Pharmakusiae islands placed in this locality 
by Strabo (p. 395). on the larger of whioh he 
says the tomb of Kirke was pointed out in his 
day. The islands are now uninhabited; but 
on the larger of them are the ruins of a small 
mediaeval ohapel. This Dr. Schliemann natur¬ 
ally supposed to stand on the site of. the 
ancient tomb, whioh he, therefore, determined 
to exoavate. Mrs. Schliemann, Mr. Kastro¬ 
menos, and myself accordingly visited the 
island, with spades and pickaxes; but it was 
soon evident that it did not contain what we 
were in search of. Its bare and rocky surface 
showed no trace of human work, except where 
the ruined chapel stood; and here the thin 
coating of soil did not yield a single fragment 
of pottery older than the Middle Ages. As we 
discovered nothing to reward our pains, we 
sailed away to the Island of Ndra, which we 
found to consist of a lofty plateau from which 
a still higher ridge ascended on the north-west 
side. The island is deserted except for a few 
gunpowder magazines recently built by the 
Government at the foot of the plateau. The 
ridge above the plateau runs up to a point 
towards the south-west; and here, on the point, 
we found a remarkable monument, the very 
existence of which was previously unknown. 
The monument is a rectangular tumulus of 
earth and rubble whioh has been cased with 
blocks of Hellenio masonry of either the fifth 
or the fourth century b.o. Some of the blocks 
have been employed in the construction of the 
powder magazines, but enough is left to show 
their age and original arrangement As the 
point on which the monument is erected not 
only oommahds a view of the Bay of Eleusis, 
but also of the Strait of Salamis and the scene 
of the great battle there, I cannot refrain from 
suggesting that it may have been originally 
set up to oommemorate the victory of the 
Greeks over the Persians. At any rate, it 
would seem to be the monument which, in the 
time of Strabo, had oome to be known as the 
tomb of Kirke. In this case the two Pharma- 
kussae islands of the Greek geographer will be 
Nera and one of the KyTiides, the second of the 
Kyrsides being neglected on account of its 
insignificance, like the little island close to it 
now known as Arpedonia. It would certainly 
have been strange if Strabo had paesed over 
without comment Ndra, the largest and most 
prominent of the group of islands on the eastern 
side of the Bay of Eleusis. A. H. Sayoe. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THR ETYMOLOGY OF THE WORD “ SATJST®' 

2 Salisbury Villas, Cambh' 

I think Dr. Morris can hardly bo 
in etymology from “ an intensive prolix« “ 
the M.-B. auntre was proposed as long 
1869, at pp. 225-28 of Word-Comp, bf ' 
Rev. W. L. Blackley. But I was led to W 
it, owing to the extremely unsatisfactory 
held by the author as to ^tius lntensiye P^ # 
he seems to think that the letter i ^ 

- i_i m’vtno in it—ft 
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often asserted, but wanting » precirion. The 
St ot ie that an initial • often represent* O.-F. », 
Ut (x, ia which case there « nothing mysterious 
about it In some instances, I oontend that it 
Jus been wrongly explained. 

But it is quite six months since I reconsidered 
this suggestion, and I think I haVe something 
moro to show for it than has been shown 
already. I cannot agree that the initial s is a 
mere “ echo.” We all feel instinctively that no 
amount of “ echoes” will ever turn such a form 
as enter into a form sender i and there is no 
reason why they should do so in the present 


case. 

It struck me, some time ago, that two 
solutions sure possible. The former is that 
saunter answers to an O.-F. esaventurer, Lat. 
t/'idventurare, to venture forth; but no traoe of 
such an O.-F. form has been found. The latter 
is that saunter answers to F. s’aventurer, to 
adventure oneself, to expose oneself to risk. I 
suspect this to be right; both form and sense 
sufficiently agree, and I know nothing against 
it except that there is no other instanoe in 
which an initial » represents the F. ie —an 
objection which, however, is not fatal. As to 
i'nventurer, it is still in use, and has been so 
ever since the fourteenth century. Littrd cites: 
“ Meschief advient par aventure, Quand 
Moment on s'aventurn ; ” Bruyant, dans 
ilcn/igier, t. ii., p. 18. It is curious that the 
author of “ Piers Plowman ” uses the verb 
auntren xeflexively, as : Elde aunt r ed hym on 
lyfP. PI. C. xxiii. 175. 

Iam very glad to see Dr. Morris’s remarks, 

- especially as they confirm me in an opinion I 
have for some time entertained. I now hold 
that he is quite right as to the main part 
' of the word ; but I would go a step farther, and 
^ explain the initial letter. 

Perhaps I may venture to add that, by con- 
- ' tinual application, I find I have accumulated a 
;• : large number of notes upon disputed etymolo- 
1 giesjand I hope I may some day correot a 
";V great many things of which, to confess the 
truth, I am now ashamed. Only experience 
can oouvinoe an Englishman of the great diffi¬ 
culties which beset tne attempt to comprehend 
. the origin of his language. Those who have 
had least experience, or none at all, are most 
... easily pleased with their own efforts; but they 
. do not persuade others. 

Walter W. Skrat, 


THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE PYGMIES, THE 
lUBTIKHORA, THE GRIFFINS, AND THE DIKA- 
RION OF KTESIAS. 

Trinity College, Dublin : April 0,1883. 
Having recently been engaged in an en¬ 
deavour to identify the localities of the sources 
of the different mineral productions mentioned 
by the earliest writers on India, my attention 
has been drawn to the allusions which accom¬ 
pany them to many so-called fabulous races 
of meu and species of animals and plants. A 
tolerably intimate acquaintance with the wilder 
” tribes of India and with some of its natural 
productions enables me, I Venture to think, to 
make some new contributions towards explain- 
. ing the origin of certain of these Oriental myths. 
The portion of my work whioh refers to the 
mineral productions will shortly be published; 
but, as it may be some time before I can 
; complete my notes on the races of men,' animals, 
" and plants, I make an offering of this instal¬ 
ment to those who are interested in the subject, 
hoping that what 1 have to say will be sub- 
. jected to their oritioism. My knowledge of 
Ktesias and his commentators is almost wholly 
1 ‘, founded on Mr. M'Orindle’a recently published 
work. 

' First, a« regards the Pygmies. They were of 
'y small stature, covered with long hair, and lived 
;,y by hunting. In the country ooodpied by them 


there was a lake whioh produced oil,* and there 
were also many silver mines situated in the 
same region, t Other accounts represent them 
as fighting with cranes and robbing their nests. 
Now, without going into details, it will be suffi¬ 
cient, perhaps, to point to the facts that a hairy 
tribe of men of low stature who live in trees 
is reported to dwell in the upper valley of the 
Irawadi, between Momein and Manipur. In 
this region, too, are the famous Upper Burma 
petroleum wells of Ye-nan-gyoung, while in the 
Shan States and towards Bhamo argentiferous 
galena is worked at the present day, and the 
silver is extracted. The robbing the ersnos’ 
nests, &c., may have arisen simplv from a 
figurative description of the fact that these 
people had their dwellings in the tops of trees. 

The martikhora is described as an animal of 
the size of the lion, red in colour, with three 
rows of teeth and stings on various parts of its 
body, but especially on the tail, which caused 
it to resemble the scorpion. Its name records 
the fact that it was a man-eater (Persian mard- 
khor), which is also expressly stated by Ktesias. 
It was bunted by the natives from the backs of 
elephants. Although it has been suggested by 
some commentators that this was the tiger, 
others appear to be unwilling to accept it as 
such, and regard the whole as pure fable. 
Now, among facts not generally known, though 
mentioned m some works on zoology, is one 
whioh I can state from my own personal 
knowledge is familiar to Indian Shikaris—it is 
that at the extremity of the tail of the tiger, as 
well as of other fclidae, there is a little horny 
dermal structure like a claw or nail, which, I 
doubt not, the natives regard as analogous to 
the sting of the scorpion. Moreover, the whiskers 
of the tiger are by many natives regarded as 
capable of causing injury ; and sportsmen know, 
where this is the case, that, if they do not take 
precautions, the skins of their slaughtered tigers 
will be destroyed by the removal or burning of 
the whiskers—to prevent accidents. The idea of 
the three rows of teeth probably had its origin 
in the three lobes of the carnivorous molar, 
which is of such a different type from the molar 
of the ruminant or of the horse.’ The mat - 
tikhora was therefore, I believe, the tiger, 
and the account of it embodies actual facts, 
though they were somewhat distorted in the 
tolling. 

The griffins, or gryphons, whioh guarded the 
gold, are described as “ a race of four-footed 
birds, about as large as wolves, having legs and 
daws like those of the lion, and oovered all 
over the body with black feathers, exoept only 
on the breast, where they are red.” If from 
this account we exclude the word birds, and 
for feathers read hair, we have a tolerably 
accurate description of the hairy blaok-and- 
tan coloured Thibetan mastiffs, which would 
naturally be, and are, in fact, the custodians of 
the dwellings of Thibetans—those of gold- 
miners, no doubt, as well as of others. Oapt. 
Sill’s frequent references to these fierce dogs 
in his River of Golden Sand fully bear out this 
identification. They appear to have played a 
part, too, in the other fable of the gold-digging 
ants which has been so fully cleared up by 
Sir H. Bawlinson and Prof. Sohiern. 

The bird (!) called dikarion whioh was the 
size of a partridge’s egg, and buried its 
dung, may be identified with the beetle of 
that Bize, a species of scarabaeus, or dung 
beetle, and which is called gobaronda in Hin¬ 
dustani. As is well known, it buries pellets of 
cattle droppings as a receptacle for its eggs or 
larvae. 

I might add many items to this list, bat I 
forbear further trespassiug on your space, save 
that I would point out that the amber of 
Ktesias and th* red insects with whioh it is 


• Economic Geology of India, p. 148. t L.c. p. 234. 


associated may obviously be identified with 
shell-lao and lac dye (coccus lacca), while the 
Siptakhora tree on which they were found may 
possibly be the Kkusm. H. (Schleichera trijuga ), 
the fruit of which is edible. Or it mar have 
been the Uhowa (Bassia latifolia), the flowers 
Of which, when dried, constitute an important 
article of food, and the fruit is also eaten. 

Y. Ball. 


THE MITCHELL LIBRARY. 

Glasgow: April 16,18S3. 

It would not be quite candid to permit your 
remark on the small proportion of flotion read 
at the Mitchell Library to pass without a word 
of explanation. This small proportion is doe 
mainly to the fact that the library oontains 
very few works in that department of literature. 
When the library was commenced in 1877, the 
question of providing works of fiction came up 
for consideration, and the following recom¬ 
mendation was made to the committee;— 

“ Considering that at Stirling’s Library, within a 
short distance, there is a supply of works of fiction 
accessible to the public in the same way as the 
Mitchell Library is; that thero are in the city 
private circulating libraries from which novels 
may be borrowed at a penny a-week; that there is 
practically no provision whatever of useful modem 
books in other departments of literature; and, 
further, that the means at the committee’s dis¬ 
posal, both as to accommodation of readers and 
the supply of books, are inadequate—that works 
of fiction be not purchased iu the meantime.” 

This recommendation was acted on ; and the 
library’s small stock of fiction consists of less 
than four hundred volumes, for the most part 
presented by a friend of the library. That 
these volumes are appreciated is shown by the 
“turnover,” whioh in this class was last year 
97-93, while that of the whole library was 8 59. 

Will you permit me to add that the issue of 
books in the Mitohell Library during 1882, 
although some ten per cent, less than in 1881, 
still reaohed the large total of 366,225 volumes 
(a daily average of 1,197), exoluding the great 
amount of reading of more than two hundred 
periodicals whioh lie on the tables ? 

F. T. Barrett. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, April 23, 2 p.m. Antiquaries: Anniversary 
Meeting; President’s Address. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : Cantor Lecture, “Tho 
Transmission of Energy,” I., by Mr. Osborne Rey¬ 
nolds. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical. 

Tuesday, April 24, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: 44 Physi¬ 
ological Discovery,” IV., by Prof. MeKendriek. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Government 
Patent Bill,” by Air. H. Trueman Wood. 

8 p.m. Anthropological : “ The Mechanical 
Methods of the Egyptians,” by Mr. \V. M. Flinders 
Petrie; “Borne Palaeolithic Knapping Tools iuid 
Modes of using them,” by Mr. F. 0. J. Spurred. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ Resistance on Railway 
Curves as an Element of Danger,” by Mr. John 
Mackenzie. 

Wednesday, April 25, 4 p.m. Psychical Research: 
“Borne Phaenomeiia associated with Abnormal 
Conditions of Mind,” by Prof. Barrett; “ Perturbed 
Vision in Sensitives,” by Dr. Purdon. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: 44 Economy of Sanita¬ 
tion,” by Capt. Douglas Galton. 

8 p.m. Geological: * 4 The Skull of Mpgalotaurm” 
by Prof. R. Owen; “ Notes on the Bagshot Bands,” 
by Mr. H. W. Monckton; “Additional Note on 
Boulders of Hornblende Pier!to near the Western 
Coast of Anglesey,” by Prof. T. G. Bonney. 

Thuksday, April 2G, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: 44 Art of 
Plieidias, IV., by Dr. Waldstein. 

7.30 p.m. Cymmrodorion : “ Welsh Hymnology,” 
by the Rev. W. Glautfrwd Thomas. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ A New Process for 
the Separation and Recovery of the Volatile Con¬ 
stituents of Coal,” by Mr. T. B. Lightfoot. 

8 p.m. Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts : 44 History of Stained Glass in England 
during the Middle Ages,” by Mr. W. H. Cope. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: “Some New 
Forms of Telephone Transmitters, with a Note on 
the Action of the Microphone,” by Mr. John Munro; 
“ The Induenoe of Surface Condensed Gas upon Hie 
Microphone,” by Messrs. I. Probert and Alfred W. 
Seward; 44 Microphonic Contact#,” by Mr. Shelford 
BidweU. 
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‘ Browning’s 


Friday. April 27, 8 p.m. Browning: 

Villains,” by a Non-Member. 

9p.m. Royal Institution: 44 Solar Physics,” by 
Dr. C. W. Siemens. 

Saturday, April 28 , 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Geo¬ 
graphical Evolution,” IV.. by Dr. A. Geikie. 

3 p.m. Physical: 44 A New Photometer,” by Sir 
John Conroy; ‘‘Colour Sensations,” by Mr. H. R. 
Droop; “Causes and Consequences of Glacier 
Motion,” by Mr. Walter H. Browne; “Measure¬ 
ment of Radiant Energy,” by Capt. Abney. 


SCIENCE. 

The Alternative: a Study in Psychology. 


(Macmillan.) 

This is in every way a difficult book. It is, 
to begin with, uncommonly difficult reading 
The object of it is by no means apparent. 
Even the title remains almost as enigmatical 
at the end as at the beginning. There is no 
clear continuity in the exposition. Various 
topics in psychology, as knowledge, attention, 
mind, experience, are taken up in what looks 
like a perfectly random manner. To this it 
must be added that a properly psychological 
treatment of these subjects is confused with a 
logical, ontological, and ethical treatment. 
All this, however, is but a trifle compared with 
the difficulties of the language. The author 
tries to make a tabula rasa of psychology, 
He regards all previous attempts in mental 
philosophy as wanting in exactness, and 
he is never tired of remarking on the crudities 
of superficial thinkers, like Locke and Kant, 
for example. Of these crudities and inac¬ 
curacies “ philosophy is now for the first time 
rid ” by the author’s method. This consists 
in giving a new definition to current terms, 
as “ mind,” “ perception,” and so on, and in 
enriohing philosophic terminology with a 
mass of new verbal coinings. The result is, 
to say the least of it, trying. Thus, for 
example, we have the term “ reason ” defined 
as “the faculty of judicial and vice-judicial 
question; of speculation, of judgment and vice¬ 
judgment.” Again, “concrete” is used as 
“the name of a complement of inabditive 
self-insufficients; that is, either a self-sufficient 
or an abditive self-insufficient.” As these 
definitions show, the writer is skilful in the 
invention of new terms and combinations of 
terms. Among other examples of such con 
struction are “ thesic affection,” which seems 
to stand for a latent disposition to be knowing 
about a thing; “vice-sensation,” which is 
very much the same thing as obscure or vague 
sensation; “ subtle discrimination,” which 
seems to take the place of abstraction. The 
author shows a remarkable ingenuity in break¬ 
ing up familiar terms into subtle subdivisions. 
Thus, we have “judicial intuition” distin¬ 
guished from “ non-judicial; ” attributes 
divided into “ apparitional ” and “ inappari- 
tional; ” recognitions divided into “ recog- 
nitive identifications ” and “ non-identifio 
recognitions,” and so on. An excellent 
example of this fine discrimination is the 
distinction between hallucination and “ hal- 
luoinative sense-perception.” The latter, 
we are told, is sense-perception differ¬ 
entiated by deceptiveness that tends to 
become soon obvious; while the former 
is “ deceptive sensational discernment of 
which the deceptivenese tends to become 
soon obvious.” All this makes the book hard 
reading for the most patient of readers. The 
student of philosophy cannot part at once 
by a leap with all the traditions of hia science. 


To find old familiar terms like “ mind,” 
“ sensation,” and the rest need in a new, and 
what looks like a perfectly arbitrary, meaning 
is disheartening. No doubt it is necessary 
to fix with approximate precision the words 
which philosophy employs, and which, being a 
part of the language of the vulgar, are apt 
to acquire a looseness of connotation. But 
is every thinker at liberty to use words as he 
thinks best P On this point one cannot do 
better than refer the anonymous author to 
some sensible observations of one of the 
thinkers whom he discredits—namely, John 
Locke. In his chapter “ Of the Abuse of 
Words" (Essay, book iii., chap, x.) he 
points out, in his customary clear and trench¬ 
ant manner, the results of “ applying old 
words to new and unusual significations.” 
As to the new inventions, nobody can object 
to a new term if it is really needed, and a 
writer who adds to the permanent vocabulary 
of philosophy is doing her one of the greatest 
of services. But when we find them, as 
here, thrown in with lavish hand on almost 
every page, we naturally ask whether they 
are of real importance, and not rather the 
result of a fondness for what may be called 
verbal gymnastics. How much good, one 
asks, was done by most of Kant’s achieve¬ 
ments in philosophic terminology, isolated as 
they are from the general stream of philo¬ 
sophic thought, making the reading of his 
system a weariness to the flesh of the average 
student, and, at best, furnishing a fine sub¬ 
ject for the exercise of hermeneutical skill to 
expositors and critics ? 

A book with the characteristics just 
described is as difficult for the reviewer 
as for the reader. If there were some 
one idea developed throughout its pages, 
it might be possible to estimate its value. 
As it is, we cau only judge of the plan 
of the work, so far as it can be said to 


have a plan, and of the manner of working 
out the details. The volume consists of three 
books, the first of which is headed “ Recon¬ 
structive Definitions,” the second “Reason 


ing,” and the third “ Personal Agency de¬ 


pendent on Self-Denial.” But there seems 
little ground for this division. In book i. 
we have a chapter on Reason and another on 
Will, and books ii. and iii. are almost as 
full of reconstructive definitions as book i. 
So far as any leading thought can be ex¬ 
tracted, it would seem to be the sharp dis¬ 
crimination of free-will from the remaining 
mechanical processes of mind. There is 
nothing very new in this idea; but the author 
manages to give it a new look by means of 
his remarkable phraseology. On the one 
hand, mind, in what may be called its natural 
condition, is a mere effect of cerebration. 
The writer gets at this conclusion not merely 
by physiological induction, but by showing 
that the conscious processes of thought and 
action presuppose unconscious mental activity. 
But, instead of following the mystical lead of 
Herr von Hartmann, and referring this un¬ 
conscious mentation to an oconlt spiritual 
principle, he straightway resolves it into 
cerebration. In so doing be surpasses the 
physiologists themselves in identifying mind 
and brain. Thus, he does not hesitate to talk 
about “ the corporal part of the mind,” and 
to affirm that “ bodily organs are constituents 


(not accessories) of the human mind.” Tb 
natural man is thus nothing but the produc 
of brain-molecules. His behaviour “bein, 
caused by cerebration, and not volontarilj 
purposed, is impersonal.” “ The nnconeciou* 
force by which man is, for the most part, 
worked, besides excluding personality, dupes 
its subject.” This reads like a bit of Schopen¬ 
hauer. On the other hand, the good man, 
denying natural inclination, and freely 
resolving to live according to “wisdom" 
(which seems to be anything bat prudence, 
however enlightened), instead of being the 
slave of cerebration, becomes its master. In 
this way we are saved from the crassest of 
materialisms. But how are we saved? By 
the “ datum ” of a soul which physiology has 
not yet disproved. The author sees the 
difficulty here, and courageously moves on to 
postulate a soul of a lower kind for all living 
things. “ We may adopt the consistent 
hypothesis that certain atoms are qualified to 
be, in certain relations, subjects of the quality, 
life, and, in others, of both the quality, life, 
and that on which depends the occasions] 
attribute, consciousness.” But this hardly 
explains how soul comes to be self-assertive 
and contemptuous of atoms in the act 
of “ self-denial.” It looks as if the 

writer were here trying to build up bis 
transcendental principle on a basis of pure 
naturalism. He admits, however, that the 
hypothesis is “ the reverse of prepossessing,” 
and “ has nothing to recommend it but its 
consistency and the fact that it is the only 
visible plank within reach of the drowning 
datum , that animals and plants are durable 
things.” 

The first impression which this singulir 
book makes on the mind is that the author 
has been straining alter novelty, and, in 
default of new conceptions, has supplied nev 
verbal constructions. A considerable number 
of his subtle definitions and distinction.’, 
when their meaning can be made out at all, 
prove to be only a new and contorted way of 
expressing familiar ideas. As Gretchen said * 
of Faust’s confession of faith, so say the [ 
orthodox, “ nur mit ein bischen andera 


Worten.” There is much in this book to 


suggest that philosophy may be reaching the 
stage at whioh, according to a well-known - 
novelist, the art of fiotion now finds itself. ‘ 
New ideas being out of the question the ■' 
thing with which writers have to concern f 1 
themselves is not what to say, but how to nr ’ 
it. Yet this first impression is fsr from 
doing justice to the book. Its matter, as , 
well as its manner, is decidedly original- „■ 
In some cases, indeed, it is too original, * 
when comparison is said to ba cos- - 
cerned with the detection of contrast, an « 
idea in distinct contradiction not only to the -y 
previous philosophic use of the word, but to ? 
its every-day use and its etymology. But L' 
the originality is not always thus paradoxical, jj 
It is often suggestive and instructive. The 
book has its good points. In spite of it* r 
formlessness, its thorny language, it* b iir ‘ * 
splittings, and, worse than all, its pretentious- i 
ness, it contains a number of acute and * 
valuable observations. The author has suc¬ 
ceeded to a large extent in making out tbit 
many of our mental processes are more subtle 
and oomplex than philosophers appe** 10 
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cT-'wane. He ia particularly ^. a PPy now and 
irtgtwia showing how the conscious operations 
: of thought and -volition are the last stage of 
■ wocesees whioh to a large extent lie outside 
the bonndaxiem of clear consciousness. In 
this respect the writer supplements the im- 
portsob line of psychological reflection opened 
up by the late Mr. Cyples in his comprehensive 
treatise, The Process of Human Experience 
_a work, by-the-by, which failed to com¬ 
mand the attention it deserved, owing prob- 
ibly to its difficult style. For example, the 
mthor argues well against the common theory 
hat children go through a conscious process 
>f inference in making out the meaning of the 
upression of others’ feelings. 

‘No sneih natural language had previously 
ibtained in the infant, so that he could not 
mow, by experience of anything occurring in 
limself, of the connexion of its sign with such 
ir such emotions, nor therefore thatthe signs 
uhibited by the mother resemble signs that 
isd obtained in himself” (pp. 128, 129). 


Vg&in, he shows that general notions may 
rise without any conscious process of com- 

- arison and abstraction by what he calls the 
' Uent fecundation of the nnitive likeness in 

- - erceptions of individuals. But this idea has 

* -«eu made familiar to English readers by the 
B peculations of Mr. F. Gal ton, and has long 
1 ‘ een current in German psychology. The 
s’pfhole account of judgment (that mnoh- 
o ■''based word) and reasoning is fresh and 
-—aggestive, though some of the new distinc- 
■’> : kms introduced seem to be anything but 
i d nprovementa. Enough has been said, per- 
p'js : *ps, to show that the writer has a certain 

euteness of psychological vision. His eye 
:::: -utens on out-of-the-way, neglected aspects 
is f mental activity, unexplored nooks and 
EH omers of consciousness. If he follows out 
tif his line of research he will do good service, 
-E-rororided he complies with one or two pretty 
sat i'obrioas conditions of success. Let him try 
)i s-to follow the precedent of the best English 

• ,v: ‘iilosophers, Locke, Hume, Berkeley, and Mill, 
ij ; od study simplicity and intelligibility of 
ymguage ; and let him be more mereifnl to 
: v lis unfortunate predecessors, bearing in mind 

: hat oar thinking oan never overtake the 
-iicomplexity of things; that psychology,if it 
i to be a science at all, must seize general 
. j Spects of mind, and not concern itself with 
racing out the endless modifications of these 
., r: n our concrete mental life. James Sully. 


'], 1ECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
STUDY OF JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS 
jfs IN ANCIENT GREECE . 

•utee some inevitable delay, the third part of 
r j '• H. Lipsiua’ edition of Meier and Sohoemann’s 
Ittischer Process has now been published. The 
' . thole work ia to be completed in eight parte. 
" .’his standard work first appeared in 1824, and 
: : lad become exceedingly rare. Students of 
- ireek are therefore under great obligations to 
f. dessrs. Calvary for bringing out a new edition, 
;; md especially for having secured as editor 
, Lipsiua, to whom the task of re-editing his book 
rag bequeathed by Schoemann himself. In this 
•''lew edition obsolete opinions have been re- 
ilaoed by the views now held by scholars; the 
ixtenaive literature on Greek law, scattered 
through books, periodicals, “programs,” and 
i- li*8ertations, has been collected and sifted ; and 
®»ny valuable additions haye been made by 


Lipsins himself. Of espeoial value is his addi¬ 
tion to the Introduction, in whioh he surveys 
and oritioises the views of Grots, Sohoemann, 
and later writers on the question of the establish¬ 
ment of the dioasteries. 

There is at present much activity in this 
branch of study in Germany. Messrs. Weid- 
mann and Sons announce a new edition, also 
by Lipsiua, of Sohoemann’s Oriechische Alter - 
thiimer ; and of the new edition of Hermann’s 
Lehrbuch der griechischen AntiguittUen, one 
volume (the fourth, containing “ Private Anti¬ 
quities ”) is already out. The first edition of the 
“Private Antiquities” was published in 1851; 
the seoond, by K. B. Stark (1870), had grown 
already from 360 to 595 pages; while in 
the edition before ns, by H. Bluemner, the 
learned editor of Lessing’s Laocoon and other 
works, three of the four subdivisions of the 
seoond edition (the fourth is to form part of 
vol. i.) fill 516 pages, as against 452 in the 
seoond; and to these we must add the very com¬ 
plete and useful Indioes, oovering forty pages. 
As regards the arrangement of this new edition, 
every reader will weloome the alteration by 
whioh the notes are plaoed immediately under 
the text, and not added at the end of each 
paragraph. 

By the help of snoh works as these we may 
hope that more correct information on points of 
Attio law will soon find its way into certain 
English editions, some of which are still rather 
weak in this respect. E.g., Mr. Shnokburgh, on 
p. 370 of his Lysias, gives “ the oath taken by 
the Athenian dioasts. Preserved in Demosth. 
746; ” and yet Westermann {De juriejurandi 
judicum Athen. formula quae exstat in Lem, Or. 
in Timocr., 1859) and Fraenkel (Hermes, xiii. 
452-66) have dearly shown that this cannot be 
regarded as the genuine oath, the former sum¬ 
ming up his careful investigation as follows:— 
“Ea formula non solum contineri nonnulla qune 
ab ipsa re aliena esse videantur, verum etiam non 
contineri omnia in quae judices Athenienses 
jurasse aliunde compertum habeamus, praeterea- 
que ipsam etiam orationem non esse talem quae 
recte ubique procedere ac foro Attico prorsus con- 
venire dici queat.” 

Even the new edition of Liddell and Scott’s Lexi¬ 
con (a work whioh in other respects is facile prin- 
cepe among Greek dictionaries, especially with 
the many additions and corrections of this eighth 
edition) does not in the law terms reach the 
general standard of excellence as regards com¬ 
pleteness and accuracy. Let ns take the artide 
airSutot, whioh we are informed in the Preface 
has been rewritten. The eirSucoi mentioned by 
Demosth. 23, 206, were not chosen to defend 
the interests of the tribes, but of fellow-tribes¬ 
men {cf. Andoo. 1, 150, and Hyp. pro Eux., 

o. 26); here might have been added G. I. A. iii. 
No. 23 {aivtiKot of the members of an tpavos), &o. 
The sentenoe “ similar officers are found at 
Delphi, Dem. 271, 22, cf. 272, 7,” should 
not nave been repeated from the seventh edi¬ 
tion, especially as, a line above, the correct 
explanation of this passage is given. Then the 
artide says—“ legal advocates are generally 
called (rvyijyopat or (in oases of tUrayytXla) Kwrfi- 
yopat ; ” bat, in the decree of the Senate regulat¬ 
ing the prosecution of Antiphon, &o. (Ps. Plut. 

p. 833 E), the term ovriryopoi is distinctly used. 
Under *hrayyt\la, only m ndryupoi are mentioned. 
In other respects, however, this artide is not 
complete: e.g., no mention is made of the 
eisangeliae under the decree quoted by Boeckh, 
Seeurkunden, p. 540, cf. (Demosth.) 47, 41 foil., 
&o. Under ’Axarovpla, we learn that “ on the 
third day the grown-up youths were enrolled 
among title tpirepes ; ” while under Kovpt&ra it 
is said “ that on that day the sons of Athenian 
citizens were introduced, at three or four years of 
age, among the tppirtpts.” Under tUraycryus, no 
mention is made of the special magistrate of that 
name, C. I. A, i. No. 37, and Koehler, Z, Gesch. d. 


delisch • aft. Bundee, p. 68; the ervkXoyus rov Siipov 
are not distinguished from the special avWoytU, 
Lex. Seguer. 304, and Schoell, Quaest.fiscalesjur. 
Attici, p. 8 foil. The inj<po » are described as 
“ pebbles used in voting,” and it is said “ the 
pebbles of condemnation or acquittal were 
sometimes distinguished by being respectively 
bored or whole, &o.; ” while the «|ii <poi found bear 
out the description given of them by Harpo- 
oration, who quotes from Aristotle—viz., that 
they were of metal, and that the tube (oukIokos) 
running through the centre was either hollow 
or full {cf. PovtrixovXos in ’A px- ’E<f>W'> 1862, p. 
305; Wachsmuth, Archaeol. Am., 1861, p. 223 ; 
and W. Yisoher, Epigr. und archaeol. Kleinig- 
Jceiten, p. 16, 1871). In this oonnexion H. 
Sauppe’s latest essay may be mentioned, De 
Athen. rations suffragia in iudiciis ferendi. He 
maintains (against Scott and Boss) that the 
dioastB voted secretly even before Eudeides ; but 
how this could be effected by the position of the 
two urns (the dioasts having one psephus each) 
he does not explain. Would it not be simpler 
to eonfine the method of voting described by 
Phryniohus in his Muses to the Areiopagus, to 
aooept the scholiast’s interpretation of Arist. 
Vetp., 981,n)r8l \a0tne rt)K \jnj<f>ov: T^r rerpvrTtpivnr 
abry Seinvuai t|r., and thenoe to suppose that even 
before Eudeides each dioast had two psephi ? 
In the description of the urns Sauppe might 
have mentioned also that a rim ran round the 
top Hare IruncoreTv, Lex. Rhet, Co.nto.bri.v. 
ictipAs, so that, when a dioast hdd the tube of the 
psephus with his thumb and seoond finger, and, 
towering it within the rim, pushed it with his 
first finger through the opening filed through 
the lid, no one oould see whether he had voted 
with the full or the hollow one {cf. Arist. Veep. 
94 and sohol.). 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE COMPLEMENTARY LETTERS OF THE GREEK 
ALPHABET. 

Settrington: April 14,1883. 

I s hall be happy to consider M. Clermont- 
Ganneau’e arguments when he produces them. 
Meanwhile, I must take exception to the crucial 
instances whioh he adduces to prove the possi¬ 
bility of radical ohanges in the phonetio powers 
of alphabetic symbols. It is true that the X 
denoted x in the Eastern alphabet and { in the 
Western, but the identity of form is purely 
accidental, the pedigree of the Eastern letter 
hoj Ti g wholly different from that of the Western 
symboL The same is the case with V. Identity 
of form does not establish identity of origin, 
the assimilation of the forms of unrelated letters 
being one of the commonest phenomena in 
alphabetic history. The Arabic alphabet 
supplies several striking instances; but, con¬ 
fining ourselves to the Greek, we find that 
M represented * at Corinth and m at Athens, 
ft stood for g at Argos and for l at Corinth; while 
P h“d the value of r in the East and of p in 
the West, just as X denoted kh in the one 
region and x in the other. In all these oases 
the forms happen to be identioal, but the letters 
are unrelatea. , , .. 

If M. Olermont-Ganneau wants to prove his 
thesis he must show how the action of natural 
laws oould have brought about such revolution¬ 
ary ohanges as he suggests. The fiat of an 
alphabetic lawgiver cannot be aooepted as a 
sufficient cause. Isaac Taylor. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

We understand that Messrs. Maomillan and Co. 
will shortly publish, under the title of The Field 
of Disease, Dr. B. W. Richardson's long-ex- 
peoted work on subjects relating to preventive 
medicine. It trill inoludc a history pf thq 
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phenomena, causes, and prevention of the 
diseases afieoting mankind. 

Messes. Cassell, Pbtteb, Galpix xm> Oa 
have arranged to publish a new work, entitled 
The Fisheries of the World: being an Illustrated 
and Descriptive Be cord of the International 
Fisheries Exhibition. The work will be issued 
in serial form; and part i. will be ready next 
month. 

With the commencement, in May, of its next 
volume, the Journal of Forestry , of which Mr. 
F. G. Heath is editor, will be enlarged in size 
and still further popularised. At the same time, 
it will change its name to Forestry: a Magazine 
for the Country. The May part will include a 
descriptive article by Mr. Bichard Jefferies, 
entitled “ The Contents of Ten Acres; ” and 
“A Forgotten President of Agriculture,” by 
Mr. B. A. Englake. 

Tbs Davis Lectures for 1883 will be given in 
the lecture-room in the Zoological Society’s 
Gardeps, in the Begent’s Park, on Thursdays, 
at 5 p.m.. as followsJune 7, “ Ungulate 
Mammals, by prof. Flower; June 14, “ Our 
Snakes and Lizards,” by Prof. Mivart; June 
21, “ The Lamprey and its Kindred,” by Prof. 
Parker; June 28, “Birds and Lighthouses,” 
by Mr. J. E. Harting; July 5, “The Niger 
and its Animals,” by Mr. W. A. Forbes; July 
12, “South American Birds,” by Mr, P. L. 
Sclater; July 19, “ The Siberian Tundra,” by 
Mr. Henry Seebohm. These lectures are free 
to fellows of the society and their friends, and 
to other visitors to the gardens. 

At the seoond meeting of the recently founded 
Edinburgh Mathematical Society, held on April 
18, a paper was read by the president, Mr. 
Mackay, on “ The Triangle and its Six Scribed 
Circles.” 

Dr. Goppert, of Breslau, at the advanced 
age of eighty-two, has just issued a valuable 
monograph, forming part of a great work to 
be entitled Die Flora des Bernsteins. The 
study of the trees which formed the amber 
forests of North Germanv in the Miocene 
period has engaged Dr. Goppert’s attention 
since the year 1837, and has been the subject 
of frequent communications from his pen. The 
present monograph is devoted to a description 
of the conifers in the amber-flora. In the 
production of this work Dr. Goppert has been 
associated with his friend, the late Dr. Menge, 
of Danzig, whose remarkable collection of 
organio remains in amber has found an appro¬ 
priate home in the museum recently founded 
in his native town. The work has been brought 
out by the Natural History Society of Danaig, 
and is' embellished with numerous ooloured 
engravings and a portrait of Dr. Menge. 

We have received Uniplanar kinematics of 
Bolids and Fluids, with Applications to the 
Distribution and Flow of Electricity, by George 
M. Minchin (Oxfordi Clarendon Press); 
Elementary Meteorology, by Bobert H. Scott, 
with numerous Illustrations (Kegan Paul, 
Trench and Co.); Physical Optics, by B. T. 
Glazebrook (Longmans); The Intermediate Text- 
Book of Physical Science, by F. H. Bowman, 
Illustrated (Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co.); 
Heroes of Science — Astronomers, by E. J. 0. 
Morton (S. P. 0. K.); Micro-Photography, in¬ 
cluding a Description of the Wet Collodion and 
Gelatino-Bromide Processes, by A. Cowley 
Malley (H. K. Lewis); Hydrostatics; or, 
Theoretical Mechanics, Part II., with numerous 
Illustrations, by J. T. Bottomley (Collins); 
Transit. Tables for 1883, Computed from the 
“Nautical Almanac” for Popular Use, by 
Latimer Clark (Alfred J. Frost); Details of 
Machinery, comprising Instructions for the 
Execution of Various Works in Iron, by Francis 
Campia (Crosby Lockwood); Health in Schools 
(David Bogue); &c., &o. 
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PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The Council of University College, London, 
has made the following appointments of lec¬ 
turers on the vernacular languages of India:— 
Hindustani, Mr. A. H. Eeane; Bengali, Mr. 
James F. Blumhardt; Hindi, Col. Woodford 
Wright Sherlock; Tamil and Telugu, Mr. P. V. 
Bamaswami Baju; Gujerati, Mr. Manoherja 
M. Bhownaggree: Burmese, Mr. J. George 
Scott. For Marathi no lecturer has yet been 
appointed. 

Prof. Wrioht will give two courses of 
lectures this term at Cambridge—on “The 
Alflyah of Ibn Malik,” and on “Selections 
from the Ham&sah and also a third oourse, 
on “ The Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite,” which 
he has himself edited. 

The volume completing Mr. 0. A. M. Fen¬ 
nell’s edition of Pindar will be published im¬ 
mediately by the Cambridge University Press. 
It contains the Nemean and Isthmian Odes 
(with Introductions, Analyses, and Comment¬ 
ary); all the fragments (with references and 
occasional notes) except a few i( m\m> its&r 
of no literary interest; introductory essays on 
the pentathlon and on the causal middle; Greek 
and English Indexes to the notes of the whole 
edition; and a list of the classical quotations 
and references given in the volume. The 
Prefaoe contains some new points of chronology, 
which were worked out too late for insertion in 
their proper plaoes, and a brief aocount of reoent 
Pindaric literature. 

The Bev. John Davies is writing a series of 
papers on “ Oeltio Elements in Lancashire 
Dialeot ” for the Archaeologia Oambrensis. 

At the annual meeting of the Association 
pour l’Encouragement des Etudes grecques en 
France, an address was delivered by the retiring 
president, M. E. Miller; and prizes were 
awarded to M.fCouat for his Potsie alexandrine, 
to M. Croiset for his essay on Lucian, to Prof. 
Contos, of Athens, for his Philological Observa¬ 
tions on Modern Greek, and to l£ Legrand for 
the three /volumes of his Bibliotheque grecque 
moderne. 

Prof. J. H. Gaxlee, of Utrecht, has printed 
a list of (Dutch) Saxon words, mainly from the 
“Graafschap” and Twenthe, as nucleus for 
a full dictionary of this interesting folk-speech. 
It contains nearly two thousand entries, and, 
besides its purely philological value, furnishes 
several odds and epda of folk-lore. Here is a 
curious instance pf assimilation“ Gart Jan 
Peter (».e., Gerrit or Gerard John Peter), a 
nickname for a gamekeeper, whioh arose in the 
French period, out of a corruption of garde 
champitrr, and is now applied to the mayor’s 
servant.” Here is a charm which is used_ when 
a person suffering from a fever ( kolde ) binds a 
srisp of straw round a tree:— 

“ Olde marolde! (?) 

Ik hebbe de kolde 
Ik licbbe zc now 
Ik geve ze ow 
k bindem hier necr 
k kriegem licet weer.” 

And here is the rhyme sung by the Sroeds- 
neugers, or persons employed to invite the 
guests to a wedding :— 

“ Goon dag 

aor stao ’k op minen staf 
n weet ncet wat ik zcggcn mag. 

Now lick mij weer bedaub 
En weet ik wat ik zeggen mag. 

Hier atuurt ons Gart-Jan Vente als brugom 
En MientJen Elschot as de broed, 

En die neuget [invito] ow der oet. 

Margea vrog om tien uur, 

Op en tonne bier, tiene, twalevene 
Op en anker win, vif, zesse, 

En en wanuc [corn-sieve] vol rozinen 
De zult bij Venterboer verschincu 
Met de Uoesgezetfon 


En nums [nobody] vcrgctten 
Vrog konuxen en late bliven, 

Anders kuwwij’t neet op krigen. 

Luatig ezongen, vrolik esprongen, 

Springen mit de beide beene. 

En wat ik nog hebbo vergetten 

Zult ow de Brugom en do Broed verbettea 

Hcj mij elk now wal verstaon 

Dan loot de fleache um de taofel gaon." 

The broedsneugers are dressed in their Sniday. 
best, their Kistentiij, or “ Kist-ola.*a," to me i 
Scotch translation. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Society of Axtiqvaribs.— {Thursday, April 11) 
The Earl of Carnarvon, President, in the Clair. 
—Mr. Peacock read some extracts from Visitsu-.iL 
books of the dioceso of Lincoln of various dates 
from the fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries. 
The subjects referred to were the withholding of 
tithes and dues from churches, the use of chicms 
for finding hidden treasure and other purpots. 
and heretical opinions. In one paper, an accotmi 
is given of a vision by the Abbot of Sawtrvy of 
Heaven and the Day of Judgment, in which he 
asserts that he believes the Host to be thebodv ;mi 
blood of Christ in the centre, with a margin if 
bread round it. One merchant, who is aceu> :l of 
heresy, describes the mode of worship as adopt! 
by the Reformers in Bremen.—Mr. Middi-t-n 
exhibited a sixteenth-century Chinese pomiuu 
figure of the Madonna and Child, doubtless mid: 
for Jesuit missionaries, and copied from a 
mediaeval ivory carving. Figures of the sim , ‘ 
type are sometimes used in joss housos toroprosoa 
a Chinese goddess. 


FINE ART. 

GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at radaoed price* (Engraving*, 
and Oleograph*!, handsomely framed. Kvorvooo about to parehue kuw 
should piiv a viait. Very suitable for wodding and Christina* prr*c.j - 
GKO. lUJCS, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridgw. 


Gothic Ecclesiastical Architecture. By 
Matthew Holbeohe Bloxam. Eleventh 
Edition. (Bell.) 

No other work oa English church architecture 
during the last half-century has probably been 
so much read and of such widespread me to 
successive generations of students at Mr. 
Bloxam’s modest little volume first pqblished 
in 1829. The enlarged and long-expected 
edition of this work will no doubt be gladiy 
received by those who are at all interested is 
the subject. The first volume contains most 
of the matter published before—the descrip¬ 
tion, that is, of the various English styles 
and the architectural characteristics of the 
churches ; while the second and third volumes 
are devoted to their monuments and fittings, 
and give a great deal of interesting information 
about the ritual, the vestments, and the variou* 
observances oonnected with the thoughts sad 
life of the people who used the churches. 

Many years of experience and constant per¬ 
sonal observation have enabled Mr. Bloxon 
to amass an immense number of facts, and the 
result of this personal study of the buildings 
is given in a well-arranged and compact form. 
To the interesting description of early sculpture 
in English churches I may add one which 
appears to be at least a century older than 
the twelfth-century York relief of the Virgin 
and Child mentioned (vol. ii., p. 57) as the 
most ancient piece of sculpture known to the 
author. It it a slab of stone, about two feet 
square, carved in low relief with the same 
subject as the York one. The Virgin, » 
ample robe and hood, is seated with the 
Infant oh her knee. The Child holds» hoof 
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, in his left band, the ng^ W raised m 
Auction. The head of the Infant Christ ft 
• nimbed, but that of the Virgin ig without a 

i nimbus; above is incised the word Mjlbia. 
Judging from the stiff Byzantine-like folds of 
the drapery and the early form of the letters 
of the inscription, the work appears to be 
pre-Norman in date, and cannot in any 
rase be later than the eleventh century. 
This curious bas-relief is built into the 
external face of the Norman south aisle of 
inglesbam Church, Oxfordshire, and probably 
belonged! to an earlier Saxon church on the 
same site. 

The large portion of the work devoted to 
vestments and sepulohral effigies is, for the 
most part, very ably and carefully written. 
Some points, however, call for remark. In 
discussing the curious fourteenth-century 
effigy of a deacon from Furness Abbey 
(vol. iii., p. 62), vested in an alb without a 
dalmatic, Mr. Bloxam fails to notice the real 
reason of this absence of the dalmatic ; which 
is simply because the deacon was a Cistercian, 
and was naturally vested according to the 
rules of his Order. It may, I think, also be 
- questioned whether the strange monument 
described, vol. iii., p. 65, with carved reliefs 
ot a bell, candlestick, and chalice with 
■ the Host, can be other than that of a 
priest. If the sculptured chalice were 
that used for the unconsecralcd wine, which 
=-wag given to the laity, it would hardly have 
. the wafer shown in it. Again, the effigy, 
vol. it, p. 284, called by Mr. Bloxam that of 
-7 -.a Cistercian abbot, has neither crozier nor 
; “■ "mitre to indicate the rank of abbot. Through- 
— out the volumes the word crozier is used for 
. the archbishop’s cross, whereas the old fashion 
of applying the word to the bishop’s or abbot’s 
:u pastoral staff is really the more correct use of 
the term—crozier being connected with the 
te'j-- French crosse, a crook, and not with either 
:u croix or cross. The notices given of dedica- 
tory Inscriptions are specially interesting, but 
with regard to consecration crosses the author 
j:« ?peaks of them (vol. ii., p. 155) as if they were 

ii . only found on the outside of churches. Whereas 

of the crosses, twelve outside and twelve 
: t, inside, carved or painted in every church at 
u; : • its consecration, there still exist far more ex- 
ample* of the internal set than of those outside. 

;With regard to the date of the introduction 
• of the “Perpendicular” style, Mr. Bloxam 
-]■„ lays: “We find traces of it in buildings 
«. erected at the close of the reign of Edward 
>. III. ( circa 1375).” This is rather too late 
,, for the first beginnings of the style; there is 
j..:. distinct Perpendicular work in part of the 
..-.choir of Gloucester Cathedral, executed as 
, early as 1336. 

j-i In a work containing so much that is 
valuable it seems ungracious to find fault, 
v hut one cannot avoid protesting against the 
7 whole chapter on the arrangement of monastic 
buildings. The plan of Kirkstall given as a 
, typical example of a Cistercian Abbey (vol. 

. - »■, p. 808) has its various parts attributed in 
many cases to quite wrong uses. The buttery 
". is called “the common room," the cellarium 
7-(“the ambulatory under the dormitory”— 
B .. the dormitory really being in its usual place 
f on the upper floor of the great range of 
buildings east of the cloister. The chief 
ntcenarium is named the infirmary, and the 


real infirmary is called the guest house. 
Writers on monastic hrrangement often 
ignore the fact that the distribution and 
positions of the various parts of a monas¬ 
tery were regulated by the simplest and 
most practical rules of common-sense. The 
guests and the oonversi, or lay-brethren, 
occupied the western side of the cloister 
because that was the side towards the outer 
world. The dormitory was put on the east, 
and the infirmary still farther east, simply to 
be towards the centre of the monastery and as 
far as possible from the main entrance, for the 
sake of quietness for sleeping or sick monks. 
And in like manner the other rooms were 
arranged according to the practical conveni¬ 
ence of the monks and their dependents. In 
cases where this plan was reversed, as at Dur¬ 
ham and Worcester, the reason simply is that, 
owing to peculiarities of the site, the main 
approach was from the east, instead of being, 
as in most cases, from the west, and therefore 
the plan is turned round as regards points of 
the compass. The “parlour ” of a monastery 
had no necessary connexion with a mortuary 
chamber, as Mr. Bloxam appears to think. 
As at Westminster, the “parlour” in a 
Benedictine house was only a part of the 
passage from the cloister to the outside, used 
for this purpose because there strangers could 
meet and speak with any monk without being 
admitted into the interior of the ‘monastery, 
and without, on the other hand, taking the 
monk away from his cloister. It is much 
to be wished that in a future edition Mr. 
Bloxam will revise what he has written on 
this subjeot, and that he will avail himself 
of the valuable papers written by Mr. J. T. 
Micklethwaite on the Cistercian, Benedictine, 
and other monastic plans. 

Mr. Bloxam’s third or companion volume 
contains, in addition to the general treatise on 
vestments and monuments, a very valuable 
account of the changes introduced by the 
Reformation into churches and their fittings 
and ritual. A great mass of the most varied 
and well-selected information on this subject 
is given, tracing the various stages in the 
action of the anti-Catholic party, who at first 
specially authorised the cross and candlesticks 
on the altar, most of the images, and pictures, 
and even the lights on the rood-beam; white 
later on some of them got so far in their 
hatred of all objects associated with the Old 
Faith as to attempt the destruction even of 
stone fonts, and the substitution of brass 
basins for baptism. 

All three volumes are illustrated with many 
wood-outs, well drawn and excellently cut, 
mostly the work of the late Mr. Jewitt, who, 
in this style of delicate and accurate repre¬ 
sentations of architectural and kindred subjects, 
was quite unrivalled. A number of scenes of 
ritual from illuminated MSS. have been added 
to this edition, mostly from MSS. in the 
Bodleian; they are of great value in illustra¬ 
ting the author’s remarks on the various 
ceremonies of the church. No less valuable 
are the many extracts from contemporary 
documents, especially those relating to the 
religious struggles and controversies during 
the sixteenth century. 

In spite of some drawbacks, the whole work 
is a very valuable one, and shows on the part 
of the author an amount of patient research 
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and minute study very rare in these days of 
rapid book-making. 

J. Hisav Middletoh. 


THE CHRISTIAN ART REVIEW, 

This square and substantial quarterly (Revue 
de VArt chrttien; Lille), though unfamiliar in 
appearanoe, is not new; it is simply put into a 
new shape. To afford more convenient space 
for illustration, the page, in this new seriee, has 
been enlarged from octavo to quarto, and oer- 
tain slight ohanges are proposed in the character 
of the subjects. But, on the whole, the new 
departure leaves the work much the same 
as the original Revue, started by M- l'abbd 
Corblet in 1857 as a monthly journal for such 
readers as cared for religious arohaeology. 
It was addressed to “clergymen, architects, 
sculptors, painters, and all Christian artists,” 
and was to embraoe arohaeology—olasaic, ecclesi¬ 
astical, liturgical, and so forth, and to include 
“ Melanges,” and a ohroniole of matters more 
or less relevant to the title, together with a 
bibliography of such new works as were likely 
to prove interesting to readers of the Revue. 
There wag a goodly array of collaborateure; 
and the journal, from an antiquarian point of 
view, was for many years interesting, useful, 
and, it may be said, successful. The first series 
reached seventeen volumes. In 1874 began a 
aeoond series, which seems to differ very little 
from the first, exoept that photographs be- 
oome numerous, in addition to the wood- 
engravings, and the material generally grows 
somewhat drier and attaobes itself more and 
more to ohurch furniture. It appears the dry¬ 
ness beoame. in the publisher’s sense, unprofit¬ 
able, for with the beginning of the present year 
it was thought desirable to commence a third 
series on a new plan. The ohief objeot of the 
change of form has been already mentioned. 
It must be confessed, however, that it is not 
altogether satisfactory ; there is a hard, crude 
look about the embellishment of the cover which 
still shows a lurking proclivity for eoclesiastioal 
metal-work. The printing, in two columns, 
surrounded by red lines, is clear and very read¬ 
able, and the paper is of a pleasant tint. The 
number contains 133 printed pages, and is 
illustrated with autotypes and wood-cuts. 

The first paper is a long and minute descrip¬ 
tion of the bronze gates at BeneveDto—gates 
somewhat of the same charaoter as those of the 
Baptistery at Florence, but earlier and much 
ruder. They contain scenes from the life of 
Christ, &c., and were executed in 1160 by 
Oderisio Berardi, a Beneventine. The learned 
author of this most elaborate article oooupies 
no less than fifty-three pages. Then oomes an 
interesting paper on the “ Pre-Baphaelites,” 
followed by another on “The Treasures of 
Christian Art in England,” by ouroountryman, 
Mr. W. H. James Weale, characterised by 
intimate knowledge and sound criticism, and 
imparting several new and important par¬ 
ticulars respecting Jean van Eyck and the three 
veritable pictures by him in the National 
Gallery. The paper is illustrated with wood-outs 
of the signatures on the paintings. Several 
other topics, chiefly relating to eoclesiastioal art, 
are then disoussed, followed by a very full and 
pleasant account of the excursion of the Gild of 
St. Thomas and St. John from Belgium to 
England in August 1882. It is given in the 
form of a diary, and oontains information 
about hietorioal sites and edifioes in tins 
country that would be new to many an English 
reader. 

Useful features in the journal are the notes 
and paragraphs forming the artistic chronicle, 
the news about learned societies, and_ the 
bibliography. These portions also are illus¬ 
trated, and it is proposed that, besides the 
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photos and wood* oats, chromo-lithographs shall 
be given as the oooasion may require. 

Such are the character, objects, and contents 
of the ifestte. Its enlarged form may be a 
convenience with regard to plates and illustra¬ 
tions; soms readers may think it decidedly 
otherwise for the hand, being accustomed to the 
old octavo form. Nevertheless, there is plenty 
for the money; and for those who desire to be 
kept <tu cowant of what is going on in art and 
archaeology abroad, and particularly in art- 
loving Belgium, it will no doubt form a very 
acceptable addition to the libra ry. 

John W. Bradley. 


EXHIBITION OF THE W0BK8 OF 
MB. QEOROE TINWOBTH. 

The works of Ur. George Xinworth are quite 
remarkable enough to justify this exhibition. 
They are by themselves. The artist, so far as I 
can see, has not attempted to imitate anybody. 
His work is the pure expression of himself, and 
full of individuality. It shows a restless and 
vigorous imagination more robust than fastidi¬ 
ous, giving palpable form to its conceptions of 
the manner in which the events of Bible history 
took place. Suoh work as this is to be prized 
for its genuineness of feeling, its simple and 
direot force, its spontaneity and sincerity. 
Whether we adopt or not the rendering of the 
subjeot, such work is alive, and would, for the 
sake of the artist alone, be abundant in human 
interest. To oritioiee this exhibition from a 
purely artistic point of view would be unjust 
and narrow-minded. 

The catalogue contains but sixty-eight 
numbers, but, as under some of the numbers 
are induded a good many small works (in one 
case as many as twenty!, the display is a con¬ 
siderable one, the paroels varying greatly both 
in size and subjeot. .Examples of Mr. Tin worth’s 
skillas a designer and decorator of pottery are also 
shown, so that the representation of the artist 
is almost complete. We could have wished to 
see here his “Adam and Eve,” the solitary 
instance in which he has attempted a nude 
female figure, and the “ The City of Befuge,” 
a panel in which the fire of his imagination is 
at its hottest and brightest; but there is more 
than enough to display to full advantage his 
two peculiar gifts as a designer—his strong 
dramatio conception and his exuberant if 
homely imagination. 

Of his most ambitious work we have, besides 
the sketch of the reredos in York Minster 
and the two large reliefs exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1880 and 1881 (“Going to Cal¬ 
vary” and “Entry into Jerusalem”), two 
works on a still larger soale, “ Preparing for 
the Crucifixion ” and “ The Release of Barab- 
bas.” One, at least, of these, the “ Barabbas,” 
is an enlargement of an earlier study, for it was 
upon this design that Mr. Buskin made eloquent 
comment in 1875. “And,” he wrote, in his 
notes on the Academy for that year, “ after all 
the labours of past art on the life of Christ, 
here is an English workman fastening, with 
more deoision than I recollect in any of them, 
on the gist of the sin of the Jews and their 
rulers in the ohoice of Barabbas, and making 
the physical fact of contrast between the man 
released and tire man condemned.” It is 
just this faculty of “fastening on the gist of 
things,” and presenting the scenes of Bible 
history as seen by the light of his vivid and 
vigorous imagination, that constitutes Mr. Tin- 
worth’s strength. Many of such soenes be has 
conceived in a way that no other artist has. 
Among all the thousand representations of that 
moment in the Last Supper when the disciples 
ask, “ Is it I ? ” I know of none bo passionate as 
Mr. Tinworth’s. Every disciple has risen to 
his feet exoept Judas, whose isolation is still 
further marked by his back being turned upon 


the rest. In the “ Agony in the Garden,” the 
prostrate figure of the comforting angel, as 
though his oomfort consisted not in addressing 
words of cheer, but in descending with Christ 
into the very gulf of his grief, is a new and 
noble oonoeption. Some other instances might 
be given in which Mr. Tinworth has invested 
old and oft-depicted subjects with new meaning 
and vitality of a highly spiritual quality. 
These instances, however, ooour mainly in his 
smaller work, where the unsuitability of his 
means of expression is less apparent, and his 
main subjeot is unencumbered by the exuber¬ 
ance of Ins invention. 

In this invention, however, overrunning and 
obscuring, as it often does, the more important 
features of his designs, there is an ample and 
interesting field of study. We may wish that 
his sense of artistic proprieties were more active, 
and deplore his want of that reticence without 
which there must be waste of power, but we 
oan nevertheless enjoy his strong and varied 
perception of human character, the ingenuity 
of his combinations, and his homely humour— 
a humour mainly unconscious, it may be, as to 
its mirth-giving quality, being used rather with 
the intent of completing the human gamut of 
his soenes, and intensifying the pathos of them 
by contrast. The curiosity with which the 
soldiers and bystanders are examining the dead 
body of the ohild in the ‘' Judgment of Solomon,” 
the interest of the old men m the “Adoration 
of tiie Magi”—an interest not in the Holy 
Family, but in the treasures of art that the 
kings are bringing—the action of the Boldier 
who has priokea his finger in weaving the Crown 
of Thorns, the ohildren who are examining 
Peter’s fish in the hope of finding another coin 
inside its mouth, are all examples of a humour 
which is Hogarthian in its quality. At other 
times Mr. Tmworth’s invention seems simply 
to run over, as where, not oontent with 
showing us the shepherds or the magi in 
the inn, he must tell us what other visitors 
are doing—the men outside feeding their 
camels and themselves, or another mother 
suckling her undivine ohild iu a separate room. 
The exhibition leaves, altogether, a sense of 
very varied and unusual power, not a little 
hampered in its exercise by the ohoice of its 
means of expression. 

Cosmo Monkhotjsb. 


COBBESPONDENCE. 

THE FRESCOES AT ASSISI. 

Kensington: April IS, 1883. 

An eye-witness at Assisi has, since my letter 
of Maroh 14, furnished some further facts as to 
the destruction of the frescoes ascribed to 
Cimabue in the Upper Church of St. Francis. 
It appears that Sig. Cavaloaselle received, from 
a well-qualified artist, due warning that the 
restorativeprooesses he was applying would ac¬ 
celerate the ruin of the wall-paintings instead of 
saving them. This prophecy has, unfortunately, 
proved only too true. The oharge made is that 
the frescoes by Cimabue have gone entirely to 
destruction in oonsequenoe of the ill-juaged 
restorations. 

While the Church of St. Francis was in 
course of reparation in 1874, 1 took notes of the 
condition of the piotures. Also accurate out¬ 
lines of the compositions had been made by 
other hands, and still exist. A comparison of 
these records with the present denuded walls 
will prove precisely the character and extent of 
the injuries sustained. I appeal to all travellers 
to observe and report on the state of deoay in 
whioh they find the fresooes at Assisi or else¬ 
where. 

I write under a sense of the gravity of the 
situation. The wall-paintings at Assisi embody 
nearly four centuries of art history. Through¬ 


out Umbria ohurohes and monasteries abound 
in like historio treasures. Indeed, as is well 
known, the whole peninsula from Lombardy to 
Naples is one store-house of the ancient art of 
mural deooration. The cause for alarm is this. 
The Government of united Italy, having taken 
possession of church properties and national 
monuments, is busy on their restoration; the 
experts employed show more zeal than die- 
oretion; frescoes are “refreshed” by some 
secret process, and the remedy proves mote 
fatal than the disease. It would seem too late 
to save Assisi, and, unless timely outcry te 
raised, other towns will share like disaster. 

J. Beavthgton Atkutmi. 


THE SITE OF ZAMA 
TettenhaU College, Wolverhampton: 

April 14,1883. 

It may interest vour readers to learn that 
a discovery was made a few weeks ago which 
may enable us to determine the long-sought- 
for site of Zama. A young Frenchman, travel¬ 
ling in Tunis for the purpose of scientific 
exploration, had the good fortune to find, near 
the village of Si Amor Jedidi, about sixty 
kilometres south-east of Eef, a large stone, 
bearing the following inscription:— 

PLVTONI • REG • MAG • SACK' 

(The lower part of the P and E which I hive 
italicised are not very legible.) 

O • EGNATIVS • 8ATVRNTNVS • PRABSWIVS' 
CORNELIANVS ■ __ 

FLAM' P • P • DIVI • SEVERI * AVG • U ' PRA2F 

ivr-dioHvir • <i-5- 

COLONLAE ‘ ZAMENSIS Q .REM FL4E 

AMPLIATA • HS • HU ' MIL' 
TAXATIONE • STATVAS • DVAS • P03VTT • El' 
EPVLVM • BIS • DEDIT 
ITEM • DEDICAVTT • D • D • 

The following is the interpretation snggeeW 
by M. Ernest Desjardins, the learned profess* 
of the College de France, in his leotnne last 
week, and confirmed by M. Tissot, the French 
ambassador in London, a high authority is the 
archaeology of North Africa:— 

“ Plutoni regi magno sacrum Cains Egnstiu 
Satuminus Praesuvius Comelianus flamen per¬ 
petuus diviSeveri Augusti quaestor praefectusim 
dicundo duumvir quinquennalis coloniae Zamora 
q(uae ob hono) rem flamonii ampliata sestetim 
quatuor milia taxatione statuas duas posuii ft 
epulum bis dedit item dedicavit decreto deenn- 
onum.” 

The great difficulty is to reconcile this situation 
of Zama with the Peutinger Table, si tin 
divergence amounts to more than fifty Bomu 
miles. It is possible that there was more tint 
one Zama. The epithet “rex magnui,”« 
applied to Pinto, is not found elsethen; 
perhaps it may be compared with the Phoamait 
Ba’al=“ Lord.” 

With regard to the sum expended by 
tine, it must be understood as paid over sm 
above the usual sum of from ten to twew 
thousand sesterces, which seems to h»V»b«* 
spent as a role in the African provinoe for 
honour of being invested with the “ flamowum 
(“ supra summam honorariam legitims®. )■ 
This addition would enable the donor to P” 
his town two statues and two public fewqu®- 
The “praefeotus iure dicundo” exercisedtw 
functions of a duumvir when there *** * 
vaoanoy in the magistracy. 

G. A. Sohecew- 


ROMANO-BRITISH LETTERS AT 8T0HEHBK°E- 
London: April IS. ^ 
Some letters upon the oentre leaning-stonei«» 
western trilithon at Stonehenge, oasts of wto* 
were exhibited at the last meeting of the 
Arohaeologioal Institute, have not, I 
been hitherto observed owing to the thiok 
of liohen with which they were clothe® 
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discovered by me in. September last. It was, 
. iamvm, soon afterwards entirely scraped oft 
the letters on the trilithon by some person who 
^ bad observed the close examination that had 
been ma&o of them. This inscription has con¬ 
sequently lost the tints of age, though, owing to 
the extreme hardness of the Sarsen stone, the 
forms of the letters have not been injured. It 
consists of five capital letters arranged in a line 
and divided by central stops— e ■ b • p ' m • p. 
A capital Y, which may be a symbol, and bears 
marks of having been renewed (though now 
covered with fine lichen), stands before the s. 
The letter b is formed with a space between 
the loops, the lower one terminating in a sharp 
angle at the base. It is a Greek form frequently 
met with in inscriptions in Wales and the West 
of England. The u is of irregular shape, like 
several in the Gaulish inscriptions, in Greek 
letters, in the library at St-Germain. It is 
extremely improbable that these peculiarities in 
form of two letters out of four forming the in¬ 
scription should have been acoidental. 

On the leaning-stone there are two oouplets, 
111 ...IM, six inches apart. They were covered 
with t hicke r liohen than the letters above men¬ 
tioned, but it was carefully eleared off the second 
: eet with a fine wire brush previous to oasts being 
taken. The orustaoeous liohen on the first 
, couplet differs in no respect from that growing 
in patches on the east face of the leaning-stone, 
and is extremely long lived. As the season now 
permits or visits being made to Stonehenge, it is 

- hoped that no one will remove any part of the 

it- The form and weathering of the 
; letters (which appear to have been all cut at the 

- **5!? k*? e ) can oe seen in the adjoining couplet. 
: t letters here described, whioh, I' may 

*“» generally acoepted as ancient by those 
x: most conversant with Romano-British mscrip- 
1 3 tons, should not be oonfounded with those others 
■*-. BOm ® time back on the fallen impost of 
e 1* ®“® great trilithon. J , Park Harrison. 

ii is* 

- 1 -- 


he 

MASPEBO at luxob. 

si T, , Luxor: April 6, 1883. 

- t.vJT f ead a Paragraph (said to 1 

, total from the Academy) to the effect thi 
is - ««»» Mfaquities were being removed froi 
-y Lnxor for the purpose of being taken to Parii 
'• J1 “J® “a® 11 staying here for more than thre 
. months as resident physioian at Cook’s Hots 

«^not having heard anything of this affair, 
iyneeded to make the necessary enquiries, an 
■fi •* f° u .^ “®t but that you will be glad to hear th 
^ S i . ““per®, the energetic Superin 
indent of Antiquities, has been for some week 
is 5 “““mug both Thebes and Karnak. In orde 
fitf' , J™* a stop to the reckless plundering an 
& d6s tm®hon that have been too common hidertc 

JAnTW 64 arule that aayone m. 

CS* ^antiquities on conation thi 

»> belmigs to the Government 

r* “® “at result of this very sensible rule, h 
^ c . u y® d mummies, which he has take: 
Boo '*k- . He has also removed entirely th< 
i lnt «MtiLg tomb for the purpose o 

r. ‘t together again at Boolak, and pre 

■ : x' ?t fro m the certain mutilation tha 

- her u‘ £ W0 blaok granite figures o 

, ?Mht from the Temple of Maut have bee, 
l i *° th® nver’s bauk, also for remova 

Tr.m^ f A Tn t lm P OBln g oolonnade of thi 
. Temple of Amuhoph III. at Luxor is to bi 

^ .f®, 0810 °/> “ n / the wretched mud hovel, 
^ 1 h ? V08 ° lw »g been avowed to disgrace anc 
. ab0Bt to be removed. It Z 

cart nf’u tw ° year9> perseverance on the 
■ Masperq to obtain the necessarj 

!■*'. mh °nty- Every visitor to Luxor will hav< 
.. > muse to be grateful to M. Maspero during th( 

S 6 T mte 5’ fu 1 hewiUbe »We to have g a fai 
f ,y better idea of the extent end beauty pf thi. 


magnifioent colonnade, as the unsightly rooms 
that have been built upon it towards the south¬ 
western end are all doomed to destruction. By 
November next a body of twenty selected men 
will be stationed at various posts, who will all 
bear a badge on the left arm, not only to act as 
guides, but to prevent the wholesale destruction 
that is being constantly committed in a variety 
of ways. Indemnity will be paid to the owners 
of these hovels, and another locality assigned to 
them gratis. The work of removal has already 
begun, both underneath the oolonnade facing 
the river, and also near the Propylon, which is 
almost buried in the mud houses surround- 
mgit. Wm. Hy. Cullen. 

[It is hardly neoessary to state that no suoh 
paragraph as is referred to in Dr. Cullen’s letter 
ever appeared in the Academy.] 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


We are glad to see that public interest is 
being aroused in the matter of the Wellington 
Monument in St. Paul’s, the present position of 
that long-planned enterprise being highly dis¬ 
creditable to more parties than one. We trust 
that the present agitation will have suoh result 
as may most fairly be wished—by the admirers 
both of the great Duke who lies in “ streaming 
London’s oentral roar,” and also of the eminent 
soulptor and designer, the pride of our sohool, 
to whose labour, thus far, suoh scanty justioe 
has been done. 

Ate. Arthur Hill has prepared in time for 
Uie Boyal Academy a large single-figure pioture, 
in wbioh the sentiment touches that of religious 
art. . The subject shows a largely draped woman 
leaning upon a parapet, and stretching her eyes 
skyward, the expression which is foroibly given 
being that indicated by the Old Testament 
writer, " As the hart panteth after the water 
brooks.” Mr. Hill, we are sorry to say, is not 
able to finish his “ Hero ” in time for exhibition 
this year. It remains, indeed, in what is almost 
an elementary stage. There is, likewise, in 
Mr. Hill’s studio one exquisite picture whioh 
recalls too much his Academy picture of last year 
for it to be possible that it should be exhibited 
at Burlington House. He calls it the finished 
study for his last year’s work; but it is, never¬ 
theless, a study in many respects differing from 
the larger picture, as m the treatment of the 
architectural background and in the tesselated 
pavement in front. In execution, as a painting 
of the figure in a high key of oolour, it reaches 
t.&e highest level of his art; nor can the refined 
beauty of its draughtsmanship fail to delight 
those who have some entranoe into artistio 
things. 

We understand that the second and conclud¬ 
ing volume of Mr. A. 8. Murray’s Hittory of 
Greek Sculpture may be expected before the 
winter. It will treat of Pheidias and bis suc¬ 
cessors. The first volume, it will be reoollected, 
was crowned by the French Institute. 

The first volume of M. Francois Lenormant’s 
A traverB VApulie et Lucanie , containing a por¬ 
tion of the_ results of his recent journey of 
exploration in Southern Italy, will be published 
in May. The second volume is also in the 
press, and will probably appear in June. 


inE following are the subjects of the eigh 
lectures which Prof. 0. T. Newton will delive 
at University College, London, this term 
as a course on “ The Useful and Decorativ 
Arts of the Greeks and Romans ” :—(1) Mine 
a™ Minerals; (2) Metallurgy; (3) Writinj 
and Writing Materials; (4) Masonry, Carpentry 
Materials used in Building; (5) Fictile Art 
Ulass, Ivory as applied to Decoration; (6 
Materials of Clothing, Weaving, Spinning 
Embroidery, Dyeing; (7) Agriculture: (J 
vyuwjnakiDg, Cultivation qS the Olive.. > 


if-' 


Prof. Percy Gardner is leoturing at Cam¬ 
bridge this term on “ Personifications of Places 
in Ancient Coitus and Art; ” and Dr. 0. Wald- 
stein on 11 Outlines of Greek Mythology in 
Literature and Art.” 

The May number of the Magazine of Art will 
contain papers on “ The Girl Student in Paris," 
and some fine decorative work by lady artiste. 
Another early number will have an article on 
“ The Slade Girls,” illustrated with several 
engravings of some of their best work. 

Prof. Boyd Dawkins has been elected presi¬ 
dent of the newly founded Lancashire and 
Cheshire Antiquarian 8ooiety, which already 
numbers one hundred members. 

The annual meeting of the National Society 
for Preserving the Memorials of the Dead will 
be held on Thursday, June 7, in the large hall 
of the Society of Arte. 

By a decree of the Emperor, the Berlin 
National Gallery has been permitted to do the 
very thing which a Bill now before Parliament 
proposes to do for our own National Gallery. 
Authority is given to lend for exhibition 
elsewhere pictures by modern artists, pro¬ 
vided that at least one example shall always 
remain at Berlin ; but not any picture belong¬ 
ing to the Wagner Collection, which forms the 
nuoleus of what has grown, in comparatively 
few years, to be one of the leading galleries of 
Europe. 

The first of the newly organised triennial 
exhibitions of national painting and soulpture 
will be held in Paris next September. The 
jury has just been constituted—one half con¬ 
sisting of the members of the Academia dee 
Beaux-Arts, the other half nominated by M. 
Jules Ferry, Minister of Public Instruction. 
The following are the names for the section 
of painting :—MM. P. Baudry, Bonnat, Bou- 
guereau, Boulanger, Cabanel, Cabat, Delaunay, 
Chrome, Htfbert, Lenepveu, Muller, Meisaonif r, 
Rob. Fleury, Signol, being the members of the 
Acaddmie des Beaux-Arts; MM. Etienne Arago, 
Jules Breton, Frangais, Gruyer, Harpigniee, 
Guillaumet, Henner, J.-Panl Laurens, Jules 
Lefebvre, Paul Mantz, J. Moreau, Puvis de 
Chavannes, Philippe Rousseau, deTauzia, nomi¬ 
nated by M. Perry. 

The Royal Aoademy of History of Madrid is 
taking steps for the preservation of the Roman, 
mosaio and remains lately discovered at Arroniz, 
in Navarre, referred to in the Academy of 
March 24. 


A Roman villa, situated ou the southern slope 
of a hill, has been discovered near Pursohweiler, 
in Germany. The walls are standing to a 
height of one mdtre and a-half^ still partly 
covered with fresco paintings. As yet, two 
rooms have been laid bare. Several coins, from 
Probua to Constantine II., were found; also 
broken pottery and numerous iron implements. 
A lamp-holder of special beauty is well pre¬ 
served. The Historical Society of Saarbriicken 
is continuing the excavations. 


Among the series of paintings in illustration 
of the history and legend of the Rhineland, with 
which the historical painter. Prof. Fliiggen, is 
decorating Sohloss Drachenburg, near Bonn, 
there are three English subjects—“ St. Boniface, 
the English Apostle of Germany; ” “ The 
Marriage of the Cologne Merohant Gerhard to 
the Daughter of the King of England; ” and 
“ Edward IY. holding a Feast upon the Island 
of Nonnenwerth.” 


The article whioh will excite most interest in 
the Gazette des Beaux- Arts this month is a short 
one by M. Bonaffe entitled “ Les Restes d’uu 
Grand Homme.” It gives a curious history 
of the fate of the mortal remains of Card. 
Richelieu, who, was buried in the vaults 
of the Sorbonne. At the Revolution the 
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Sorbonne was pillaged for five days. The 
magnificent mausoleum of Biohelieu was saved 
with difficulty by the intervention of Lenoir. 
But a certain M. Cheval oontrived to possess 
himself of the embalmed faoe of Biohelieu, 
which seems to have been severed from the back 
part of the head. For a while he boasted of his 
relic, but a time oame when he was afraid it 
might compromise him, and he begged an 
abbe called Armez to relieve him of it. The 
abbd carried it with him into Brittany and gave 
it to his brother,who, finding that the skin which 
covered the face was likely to decay, had it 
varnished with a yellow varnish used in bird- 
stuffing. So it remained until about sixteen 
years ago, when one day a man arrived at the 
Tuileries with a small casket under his arm, 
which he presented to Napoleon 1IL, who 
found that it contained the mask of the great 
Cardinal Finally, after so many vicissitudes, 
it was restored to its place in the mausoleum of 
the Sorbonne. Before this, however, a drawing 
was made from it, which is reproduced in the 
Gazette. Very ghastly it looks, but still strangely 
lifelike, with the long white moustaohe falling 
over oompressed lips, and the shaggy eyebrows 
over empty eye-sockets, and the Roman nose 
still giving an imposing character to the face. 

The current number of the Zeitechrift fiir 
bildende Kunst has an important article on 
Miohael Wolgemut, by Woldemar von Seidlitz 
It deals ohiefly with the strange variations in 
Wolgemut’s manner of painting which so per¬ 
plex critics in assigning piotures to him. The 
illustrations given are from two of the wings of 
the Peringdorf altar-piece now in the German- 
ische Museum at Nttmberg. One of them is a 
charming old German representation of 8 t. 
Luke painting the Virgin and Child. The rest 
of the number is occupied with the account- 
books of Friedrich Ganermann, whioh we have 
noticed before, and Dr. J. P. Richter’s “ Biblio¬ 
graphy of the Manuscripts of Leonardo da 
Vinci,” which is concluded in this number. 

The French Commission des Monuments 
historiques, presided over by Gambetta’s 
Minister of Fine Art, M. Antonin Proust, has a 
much wider field than that of Sir John 
Lubbock’s Act for the Protection of Ancient 
Monuments passed by our Parliament last year. 
It has recently drawn up a long list of ohurohes, 
chdteau as, and other buxMings, whioh will now 
be taken under official protection. 

A sum of 3,000 marks (£150) has been given 
to the University of Munioh for a prize for a 
'‘History of the Art of Wood-engraving in 
Germany.” The works written in competition 
are to be sent in not later than January 1 , 
1886. 


THE STAGS. 

It was, after all, a brief career that was in store 
for Mr. Pinero’s “Beotor and Four Friends,” and 
a yet briefer one was all that was enjoyed by Mr. 
H. Aide’s comedy. At the Court Theatre, in 
place of Mr. Pinero’s piece, they have revived 
a highly acceptable drama due to the pens of 
Mr. Palgrave Simpson and Mr. Herman Meri- 
vale. We refer to “ All for Her,” in whioh the 
main situation—and it is a very magnificent one 
—is confessedly derived from the Tale of Two 
Cities of our great English novelist. But “ All 
for Her,” as we had occasion to point out 
years ago, has many merits besides that notable 
one with which it has been furnished by the 
genius of Dickens; and among them is that 
merit of literary style—a style manly and indi¬ 
vidual—which Mr. Merivale affects in a moment 
of cynicism to oousider a drawback to success, 
but which is really an aid, sinoe it marks out its 
possessor very plainly from the mob of gentle¬ 
men who write with ease. “All for Her’ 1 ' 
enjoys to-day, as it baa enjoyed from the first 


the advantage of good interpretation. It may 
be that the intelligent actress who now assumes 
the role of the heroine has not quite the strength 
of Miss Bose Ooghlan when that lady was at her 
best in London. But Mr. Clayton remains to 
perform with care, experience, taot, and feeliDg 
the difficult part of the hero, who corresponds 
in a measure to the Sydney Carton of Dickens, 
and Mr. Clayton’s performance is one that the 
town oannot afford to neglect to see. 

There has been an event at the Haymarket. 
“ Caste,” the most popular of Robertson's 
pieces, has been performed for the last time by 
Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft and Mr. Hare, the 
finished oomedian last named haring given 
his services to make more illustrious the 
final performance under the Bancroft rigime. 
Mrs. Bancroft was eminently deserving of the 
homage paid her on the occasion. Even if 
we consider that her performance of the 
vulgar and good-hearted ballet girl is not 
really the very highest achievement of her art 
—if we oonsider it, as we do consider it, for 
instance, inferior to her performance in “Sweet¬ 
hearts”—it is yet a pleasure to allow that Bhe has 
never done anything in whioh realism is more 
amusing and the absence of idealism less 
apparent. Her Polly Eccles is eminently 
natural; and, though it may be that Miss Eccles 
is not one of those whose company we should 
seek with enthusiasm, she is excellent as well as 
entertaining in many of her relations in life. 
Due more, in reality, to Mrs. Bancroft’s art 
than to Robertson’s—though she owes some¬ 
thing, too, to his—she has now vanished from 
the scene, aud with her there vanishes a bit of 
English genre painting suoh as Hogarth would 
not have disdained. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS, ETC. 

On Monday afternoon, April 9, Mr. Walter 
Baohe gave his annual pianoforte recital at St. 
James’s Hall. Last year his programme was 
devoted exclusively to Liszt; this time ex¬ 
clusively to Beethoven. Variety is pleasing; 
and, as Mr. Bache has only one recital each 
year, we do not see why he should not give a 
well-ordered and representative programme. 
He may very naturally have a preference for 
the works of the Bonn master and of the 
king of pianists; but the public, we fancy, like 
a selection of pieoes beginning with the serious 
sohool of the eighteenth century, including the 
great classical period, and ending with the 
romantic and brilliant speci m ens of modern com¬ 
posers. Mr. Baohe’s programme contained the 
thirty-two variations in 0 minor, all of whioh 
were exoellently played, the rondo or capriccio 
in G major entitled “ Rage over the lost penny, 
vented in a caprice,” and two sonatas. The first, 
in D minor (op. 31, No. 2 ), was not interpreted 
in a very satisfactory manner; some portions of 
the first and last movements lacked clearness 
and precision, but the magnificent adagio was 
well rendered. In the great sonata in B fiat 
(op. 106) the pianist achieved a success. There 
was some uncertainty about the opening allegro, 
bat the other three movements were played with 
considerable refinement and vigour. The pro¬ 
gramme included the Liederlcreis “ An die feme 
Geliebte,” sung with much taste by Mr. W. Shake¬ 
speare. The concert was well attended, and Mr. 
Bache received much applause. 

The programmes of the last two concerts at the 
Crystal Falaoe did not include any novelties, but 
at the first (April 7) Mr. Hubert Barry’s interest¬ 
ing symphony in G was performed for the first 
time in London. This work was written specially 
for the Birmingham Festival of last year, and 
was noticed in the Academy on the occasion of 
its performance there under the composer’s direc¬ 
tion. A symphony is perhaps the severest test 


of a writer’s powers, and Mr. Parry, save in one 
respect, has shown himself folly equal to hie 
task. There is mastery of form, clerer 
workmanship, and an abundance of pleasing 
details ; but the subject-matter does not make 
a forcible impression ; and thus the oompojer'j 
efforts seem to a considerable extent spent it 
vain. We are speaking of the work generally. 
If the total effeot is somewhat disappointing 
there is nevertheless much in it to interest and 
admire, particularly in the opening movement 
and portions of the andante. The performance, 
under Mr. Manns’ direction, was extremely 
good, and the work met with considerable 
favour. Mr. Bichard Riokard played Chopins 
oonoerto in F minor at this ooncert. On 
Saturday, April 14, the programme included 
Berlioz’ “Harold in Italy” and Dronti 
Slavonian Danoes. 

“ Colomba” was given for the second time last 
Thursday week. Some judicious alterations had 
been made; the performance was an excellent 
one, and the musio produced os ns a muck 
greater effeot than at the first hearing. There 
is a latent power in the work which will only 
manifest itself gradually even to the most 
attentive listener. It is past a doubt that Ur. 
Mackenzie has written the best English open; 
but he has done more. He is on the road to 
European fame; and he possesses sufficient 
individuality, energy, and, at the same time, 
becoming modesty to enable him to press forward 
without preeipitanoy, and (health and strength 
permitting) to reach the goal Thesuocess of 
“Oolomba” is an encouragement to English 
musical art; and, as time unfolds the secrete of 
the future, we may find that the seed now 
sown will “ shoot out great branches.” 

Mr. Geaussant deserves a word of praise for 
the performance of the “ Redemption ” by his 
choir at St. James's Hall on April 10. The 
solo vocalists were the Misses Mary Danes, 
Fonblanque, and McKenzie aud Messrs. Lloyd 
and San 1 ley. The conductor displayed con¬ 
siderable ability, and the fresh and tuneful voices 
of the choir were heard to advantage. 

The second subscription ooncert of the Henry 
Leslie Choir took place at St. James’s Hall last 
Saturday. There was some excellent singing. 
The programme was, however, a mixed one; 
and two great executants tried to show bow. 
for the sake of applause, they would venture to 
disgraoe their art. M. Wladimir de PzohnuM, 
the great Russian pianist, it is true, gtn< 
and in admirable style, a nocturne sud »* 
studies of Chopin; but in a galop of Babin- 
stein he oondesoended to music unworthy 
of his fine playing. Senor Barasate’s perform¬ 
ances were wonderful as regards execution; ba 
« Faust ” fantasia is, however, commonplace anil 
at times hideously ugly. J. S. Shedmck. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The eighth triennial Handel Festival will b* 
held next June at the Crystal Palace. Wj 
June 15 the grand rehearsal, on Monday an 
Friday (June 18 and 22) the “Messiah" ami 
“Israel in Egypt,” and on June 20 the 
tion will be given. The vocalists engaged aw 
Mdmes. Albani, Yalleria, aud Clara bm. 
Miss A. Williams and Miss A. Marn» " 
Mdmes. Patey and TrebeLli, Messrs. Lloyd 
Maas, aud Messrs. Santley, King, Bndson, u ■ 
Foli. Chorus and orchestra will number at»u , 
4,000 performers ; and the whole force win . 
under the direction of Sir Michael Costs. ^ j. 

The Richter Orchestral Concerts 
place at St. James’s HaU on the foWor. .. j. 
dates :-May 7, 10, 21 28, June 4,11, IN- < 
and July 2 . At the first ooncert, to* , 
of the programme, with the exception 
f Beethoveq symphony, yriU be devoted 
■^Vagner, 
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SATURDAY, AP& il 28, 1883. 

No. 673, New Series. 

Tom Xduou cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers qf, rejected 
ssaasweript. 

B is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply qf the paper, 
Sfe., mag be addressed to the Publish**, 
end not to the Edito*. 


LITERATURE. 

A "History of the Criminal "Law of England. 
By Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. In 
3 vols. (Macmillan.) 

Ik 1863 8ir James Stephen published 
General "View of the Criminal Law, which, he 
says, may in one sense be called the first 
edition of his now completed History. But 
them is not much in common between the 
■_ two works. In the former, which was mainly 
devoted to the existing law, and especially to 
«= the rules of evidence, the growth of the law 
-■ had only a subordinate place. The seven 
- twee topical of the actual systems of Eog- 
t V land and of France are retained in the present 
History; but in all other respects it is a new 
,.V. work. It contains a sketch of Homan and of 
■2 : early English criminal law, a history of the 
to vsrious courts exercising criminal jurisdiction 
it' in England, an account of the chief trials 
from the middle of the sixteenth to the 
-- i middle of the eighteenth century, besides a 
detailed history of the substantive law. At 
‘ various points a comparison is instituted with 
£ .. the penal codes of France and Germany; 
’A, codification is discussed; and a long chapter 
, h devoted to the working of the English law 
,j c , io India. 

e The subject is a vast one—how vast, 
to : few will understand who have not read 
the book with care—for it is the history, 
?. r a fresh point of view, of our whole 
•' .social progress. No other part of the law is 
_ linked eo closely to our national history as 
. the criminal law, which, existing for the 
-i repression of social dangers, reveals the 
to opinion of the people or its legislators as to 
to dangers which from time to time have 
^ threatened society, and the strength of 
l' society to cope with them. The growth of a 
^ central government, the conflict between 
Englishman and Norman, the peasant revolts, 

^ the spread of religious dissent—these are 
- phenomena which have left their traces in 
■> Itw as well as in history. Sir James Stephen 
has felt that, in criticising the provisions of 
' the law at various periods and the manner in 
'v "hich it has been administered, account must 
. taken of the condition and temper of the 
People, and of the stability of the govern- 
ffi ent. He has thus been led, I think, to an 
•ppreciation of many parts of his subject 
(lor instance, treason and seditious libel) more 
• fair and calm than they bave yet received. 

in this light the following sentence contains 
> a valuable principle of criticism, often repeated 
; ’throughout his work:— 

“ The consideration and humanity of our modem 
criminal courts for accused persons are due in 
\ a Pwat degree to the fact that the whole frame¬ 
work of society, and especially the Government 


in its various aspects—legislative, executive, 
aud judicial—isnow immeasurably stronger than 
it ever was before, and that it is accordingly 
possible to adjust the respective rights of the 
community and of individuals with an elaborate 
care which was formerly impracticable.” 

History written in this spirit is more profit¬ 
able than wild invective against the Star 
Chamber and Judge Jeffreys. The Star 
Chamber has seldom before had a good word 
said for it; yet those who know Sir James 
Stephen’s previous writings wiU not need to 
be assured that in his deliberate opinion of 
its work there is no desire to whitewash. 

"The tyrannical proceedings which ultimately 
oaused the abolition of the court ought not to 
make us forget the great services which it 
rendered, not only to the cause of good order, 
but to the law of the country.. . . The Star 
Chamber not merely exercised a control over 
influential noblemen and gentlemen, whioh put 
a atop to much oppression and oorrapt inter¬ 
ference with the course of justice, but supplied 
some of the defects of a system which praotioally 
left unpunished forgery, perjury, attempts ana 
conspiracies to commit crimes, and many forms 
of fraud and force.” 

The manner in which the history of the 
criminal law has here been told amply justifies 
the general opinion that there is no man 
living who could have told it better. But 
the admiration which the book compels is 
not unqualified. As a History, it is marred 
by being written with a purpose. The author 
himself expressly allows us to consider it in the 
light of a preface to, and a commentary upon, 
the Criminal Code Bills of 1878 and 1879. 
Only by considering how the law has grown 
up can we fully understand the provisions 
and the style of the Code, preserving, as it 
does, that minuteness of detail which char¬ 
acterises our English statutes, and which 
stands in suoh sharp contrast to the broad 
abstractions of French and of German law. 
The present work is the historical justifica¬ 
tion of the Code. The disadvantages of 
writing history after this fashion need 
not be dwelt upon; but it has had at least 
one serious result. It has induced Sir James 
Stephen to believe that he would waste 
time in entering with thoroughness into the 
history of the early period of English law. 
The period before the Conquest occupies only 
twenty-three pages, besides a few notes scat¬ 
tered throughout the book. For the next 
period the De Corona of Bracton is freely 
quoted. But whence the Anglo-Saxon laws 
came, of the sources other than Homan law 
from which Bracton drew, we have scarcely a 
word. Yet it would be a work of exceeding 
interest, and not alien to the subject—a work, 
moreover, never yet adequately accomplished 
by any English writer—to trace the influence 
on our early criminal law of Teutonic laws 
and institutions on the one hand, and of the 
canon law on the other. Such an enquiry 
would have been a fitter introduction to a 
great work than a long chapter on the 
criminal law of Rome. Why the Homan law 
should have been discussed at length it is 
hard to discover, for only the slightest use is 
made of it by way of historical connexion or 
illustration in the later portions of the work. 
Sir James Stephen himself is of opinion (and 
no doubt he is right) that its influence on the 
general law of England is comparatively faint. 


Nor does he always speak with fullness or 
accuracy of matters within the limits whioh 
he has assigned to himself. There is no clear 
account of the collective responsibility of a 
district for the crimes committed within it; 
nor does he suggest that the presentment of 
Englishry was only an old institution in a 
new dress. The connexion of this collective 
responeibility with the caution which ulti- 
mately became bail is not discussed at all. 
He scarcely enters into the question how far 
torture was ever part of the English system. 
Of the “ King’s peace ” he says only that it 
is “ the legal name of the normal state of 
society,” omitting to notice its purely local 
origin. He accepts unquestioned the familiar 
notion that in the ordeal by water (aquae 
frigidae ) the accused could prove his inno- 
ceuce only by being drowned; and he in¬ 
geniously asks if the ordeal was “ an honour¬ 
able form of suicide, like the Japanese happy 
dispatch.” Is there any evidence that the 
ordeal involved this absurd result ? There is 
evidence to the contrary. For instance, in 
Ducange will be found a quotation from 
Hinomar of Rheims, describing the ordeal, 
and oontaining these words 

Conligatur autem ftlne qui examinandns in 
aquam demittitur: . . . qui ob duas oausas 
oonligari vide tor, soilioet ne aut aliquam posait 
fraudem in judioio faoere, aut si aqua ilium 
velut innoxium reoeperit, ne in aqua perioli- 
tetur, ad tempus valeat retrahi.” 

And in the Supplement to Ducange there is 
another passage which even tells us how the 
rope is to be tied, and how far it should be 
allowed to run out before sinking be assumed. 
Lastly, to note a very minute matter, it is 
curious that an English judge who has pub¬ 
lished an edition of the Judicature Acts 
should three times in one page speak of the 
“ High Court of Judicature.” 

But these are small matters, which would 
hardly be mentioned were this the plaoe to 
give an adequate acoount of the real nature 
of a legal History. Within the limits of 
legal memory, Sir James Stephen’s work is 
of permanent value. It is minute, clear, and 
systematic, though its elements are drawn 
from a veritable chaos of conflicting statutes 
and cases. Of most general interest are the 
chapters on treason, libel, and offences against 
religion. The calm opinions of a trained 
lawyer which they contain cannot be neglected 
by any future historian. Here, for instanoe, 
is the judgment which he passes on the trials 
for heresy 

“ These [the executions of Legate and Wight- 
man] appear to me to have been, both on moral 
and legal grounds, the least defensible execu¬ 
tions for heresy, except, indeed, that of Sawtre, 
whioh ever took plaoe in England. The 
executions from 1400 to the death of Henry 
VHL were warranted by law, and the same 
may be said of those whioh took place in Qneen 
Mary’s time. The executions of Joan Booher 
and Van Paar were, I think, illegal, but I do 
not think that Somerset and Oranmer were 
aware of the reasons for thinking them illegal. 
Besides, they took place at a time of revolu¬ 
tionary excitement, when the persons in 
authority had the strongest conceivable induce¬ 
ments to vindicate as far as possible their 
orthodoxy, aud to separate the cause of whioh 
they were the representatives from the charge 
of sympathy with dootrines at that time 
universally regarded with horror. The same 
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remarks apply, though, as regards the political 
reasons for what was done, with less force, to 
the executions in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

. . , None of these reasons applies to the con¬ 
duct of James L in the oases of Legate and 
Wightman. It is difficult to find any other 
motive for the course he took than genuine 
theological enmity.” 

Sir James Stephen discusses many questions 
of contemporary interest, and, except on un¬ 
settled points that may possibly in future 
come before him judicially, expresses decided 
opinions. Among these questions is the 
relation of madness to crime, of which he 
treats at considerable length, taking as his 
chief medical authority Dr. Griesinger’s 
Menial Pathology and Therapeutics. To Sir 
James Stephen is due the singular distinction 
of having written about madness without 
passion; he is a lawyer, who has found it 
possible to discuss the matter without abusing 
the doctors. His views on punishment, ex¬ 
pressed in vigorous, though somewhat harsh, 
language, and breathing the spirit of “ Model 
Prisons,” will doubtless rouse dissent. That 
the severity of punishment should ex¬ 
press and satisfy popular indignation, which 
of course must be the indignation of the 
moment, is certainly a doctrine whose con¬ 
sequences are appalling. With equal vigour he 
advocates increased stringency in the law as to 
newspaper libel, and refuses to join in glorify¬ 
ing the compromises on religious matters 
at which we have arrived, “ as if they were 
the final result of human wisdom.” In a 
single passage only could one have wished 
somewhat stronger language than he has used. 
To say of the decision in the gas-stokers’ case 
that it “ caused great dissatisfaction amongst 
those who were principally affected by it ” 
gives but faintly an idea of the feeling aroused 
by what one responsible writer at the time 
deliberately called a truly scandalous sentence. 
It must be remembered, however, that the 
decision was that of one of his present 
colleagues. 

“Some of the trials,” says Sir James 
Stephen, 

“ are, to me at least, much more impressive 
than poetry or fiction; for instance, the trial 
of Mary BUandy at Oxford, in 1752, for poison¬ 
ing her father, and the trial of a gang of 
smugglers at Chichester, in 1749, for the 
murder of certain revenue officers.” 

This, perhaps, is putting the interest of the 
subject a little too high. Yet something of 
the same feeling everyone will entertain on 
reading this History who has ever thought 
about the growth of English society and 
government. It is a book of which few pages 
need legal training to understand. At the 
same time it goes far to wipe away the 
reproach from English lawyers that none 
among them has ever written an adequate 
Account of the law which they practise. 

G. P. Macdonbli* 


George Eliot. By Mathilde Blind. “ Eminent 
Women Series." Edited by John H. In¬ 
gram. (W. H. Allen.) 

Oh* looks for pleasant things from these new 
biographies to be produced under the super¬ 
vision of an editor so careful as Mr. Ingram; 
and, if the collection of monographs contains 
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no volume inferior to Miss Blind’s, the series 
will be interesting throughout. 

Yet it must be confessed that one lays 
down this study of George Eliot with some 
disappointment. There are few fresh facts of 
importance embodied in it. People are still 
very curious to know more of the novelist’s 
private existence, to have clearer information , 
from which to compare the rationale of her : 
life with that of her teaching. Miss Blind, 
whether from scarcity of material or from 
scorn of the public’s inquisitiveness, gives us 
fewer glimpses into George Eliot’s personal 1 
relations with her closest friends than one 
would have looked for. The kindly encourage¬ 
ment afforded to Marian Evans in her earliest 
intellectual struggles by Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Bray, and Miss Hennel of Coventry, is here 
made manifest in a pleasing manner. What is 
freshest in the book relates to this early period; 
and the author sets us right as to George 
Eliot’s birth by stating that she came into 
the world at South Farm, a mile from Griff, 
in the parish of Colton, Warwickshire, on 
November 22, 1819. Many, however, will 
turn to this biography in order to learn more 
about the influences exercised upon Miss 
Evans’s mind by the vigorous heretics among 
whom her lot was cast when she joined the 
Westminster in London; and they will be 
still more wishful to discover what new light 
is shed upon the peculiar bonds that linked 
the clever, volatile George Henry Lewes with 
a woman who was his superior by so many 
degrees, while yet she apparently influenced 
him less than she allowed herself to be influ¬ 
enced by him. Again, many will be desirous 
of ascertaining more about the second domestic 
connexion formed by the novelist shortly 
before her premature death. But on these 
points Miss Blind just repeats information of 
which we are already possessed. Mr. Cross 
has but a line or two at the end of the volume; 
and we are not told whether the account of 
his wife which he promised to the world is in 
progress. The episode of George Eliot’s informal 
union with Lewes is passed over in a slight 
account which will cheat the scandal-lover of 
his quest, at any rate—the impression left 
on our minds beiug that to the end there was 
nothing of disillusionment in George Eliot’s 
experience of her companion. Surely, in dis¬ 
missing with a paragraph or two the Warwick¬ 
shire girl’s attachment to the editorial staff of 
Dr. Chapman’s Review, Miss Blind neglected 
a fine opportunity for describing a circle of 
thinkers whose relations to each other it would 
be interesting to study, and whose influence 
on George Eliot, original as she was, must at 
least have formed an entirely new atmosphere 
for her being. 

It must be borne in mind, of course, that 
Miss Blind has had to work within the 
limits of a little book. Further, there could 
hardly be a more baffling theme to write 
upon than the personality of the woman who, 
beneath the most masculine prose that ever 
an Englishwoman wrote, was still quite 
feminine in the contradictory methods by 
which she governed her own life. Even as a 
thinker and writer she reminds us of words 
used in Middlemarch :—“In short, woman 
was a problem which could be hardly less 
complicated than the revolutions of an 
irregular solid.” A solid indeed, but none 


the less irregular. Philosophic by taste, yet 
unendowed with the high power of giving 
clear expression to abstract theories; novelist 
by profession, yet with the deep current of 
“a making for righteousness”—in short,* 
moral—sounding below the ripples of her 
style; wishful to teach life, yet puzzled by 
existence herself; setting out with a yearning 
to reconcile the philosophies of Locke snd 
Kant, and ending, as we find Emerson and 
Carlyle ending in their correspondence, with 
what to many must seem but a courageous 
pessimism—being such a woman, she is very 
difficult to analyse. A wider treatment thin 
Miss Blind's would have approached the 
novelist from the outside. It would hive 
studied her as, after all, but a woman of 
extraordinary receptive faculties, plus im¬ 
agination, oppressed by the terrible additions 
to knowledge our century has won for itself, 
and striving to find light through the gloom 
that sadly characterises every critical age 
George Eliot herself has pointed with appro¬ 
bation to this style of treatment. “Theold- 
world biographies,” she Wrote, “ present their 
subjects generally as broken fragments of 
humanity, noticeable only because of their 
individual peculiarities; the new-world bio¬ 
graphies present their subjects rather u 
organic portions of society.” 

Miss Blind quotes these words, and yet 
seems to dwell too much on George Eliot u 
the individual creator or artist The far- 
reaching intellectual sympathies of this great 
writer, and their correlation with the deepest 
movements of the century’s spirit, therefore 
remain a theme for some other student At 
one or two points in this sketch we fed that 
the biographer gets into the track of this 
profounder study; and for certain reasons it 
is to be regretted that the opportunity this 
caught sight of has not been developed mom 
Miss Blind’s most interesting pages are those 
in which she discusses, with much judgment 
the sympathies and occasional antipathies of 
thought which tempered the writings both 
of Lewes and of George Eliot after they begin 
to live under the same roof. It is thus that 
the two minds should, of course, be considered 
together. To understand the later work of 
either we must complete the ellipse of which 
each is a focus. 

Perhaps too many words have here hen 
needed to express a sense of what, after all, is 
but a single fault in Miss Blind’s hook. 
Again one must acknowledge how the limited 
space at command must have hampered the 
biographer; nor is the popular aim with 
which this series of volumes was designed to 
be disregarded. Miss Blind tells in a natural 
manner the plain story of George Eliot* 
struggles and quietly assured triamphi- The 
biography is framed in such a way as largdf 
to be a biography of the author through her 
novels, and some of the acoouuts given ® 
these novels are forcibly conceived. The fol¬ 
lowing summary of Silas Marner could 
scarcely be excelled for combined brevity sad 
effect:— 

“ Nothing but the story of a humble wea” r 
belonging to a small Dissenting community 
which assembled in Lantern Yard, somewhere 
in the back streets of a manufacturing tow", 
of a faithless love and a false friend, w 
loss of trust in all things human or din** 
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' Miking but the stow o! a lone, bewildered 
r m»n, shut out from ms kind, concentrating 
every balked passion into one—the all-engross- 
■ fag passion for gold. And then the sudden 
. disappearance of the hoard from its accustomed 
hiding-place, and in its stead the startling 
apparition of a little golden-haired child, found 
one snowy winter’s night sleeping on the floor 
in front of the glimmering hearth. And the 
gradual re-awakenings of love in the heart of 
the solitary man—a love ‘ drawing his hope and 
joy continually onward beyond the money,’ and 
once more bringing him into sympathetic rela¬ 
tions with his fellow-men.” 

Miss Blind gives us particulars of a tale 
by Kraszewski —Jermola the Potter —which 
presents some curious similarities to Silas 
Mamer. 

For the rest, the biographer’s account 
of this plain woman with the winning voice 
’ —a being with 

“ The pathos exquisite of lovely minds 
Hid in harsh forms ”— 

f.T 

makes oat George Eliot’s as a very loveable 
character. Her personal appearance is thus 
y described by Miss Blind:— 

" Her long, pale face, with its strongly marked 
! features, was less rugged in the mature prime 
of life than in youth, the inner meanings of her 
r nature having worked themselves more and 
s more to the surface, the mouth, with its benig- 
j, r..~ nant suavity of expression, especially softening 
the too prominent under-lip and massive jaw. 

, Her abundant hair, untinged with gray, whose 
r - p smooth bands made a kind of frame to the face, 
5;rr was covered by a lace or muslin cap, with lap- 
p pets of rich point or Valenciennes lace fastened 
11 /-" under the chin. Her grey-blue eyes, under 
noticeable eyelashes, expressed the same acute 
', r sensitiveness as her long, thin, beautifully- 
_ 4 shaped hands. She had a pleasant laugh and 
: smile, her voice being low, distinct, and intensely 

? sympathetic in quality ; it was contralto in sing- 
a 4* iug, but she seldom sang or played before more 
it;:c thin one or two friends. Though her conversa- 
j -i lion was perfectly easy, each sentence was as 
,, A r finished, as perfectly formed, as the style of her 
r - published works. Indeed, she laid great stress 
“ on the value of oarreot speaking and clearness 
of enunciation.” 

I > 

xv, > Everyone who cares much for the largest- 
ts - brained Englishwoman who has written will 
;t > read this biography with interest. For 
popular purposes, the book is indeed all that 
, :r could be desired; and it is sure to meet with 
t L vide acceptance, though one cannot say that 
s ; in writing it Miss Blind, with her acknow- 
fledged powers, has excelled herself. It is 
, , scarcely fanciful to think that, throughout 
. the summary of George Eliot’s writings here 
,, afforded us, the novelist’s teaching shows 
jtielf, after all, as in its way a combination, 

. if not a reconciliation, of Lockeian and Kantian 
.. doctrine. More and more, as life went on, 
George Eliot drifted away from belief in 
.. innate ideas of the eternal verities outside 
ourselves; and more and more her creed 
. narrowed to an intuition of the simple Kantian 
Imperative—the formula of duty, “ act at all 
times from a maxim fit for law universal.” 
With her woman’s heart, she called doty 
sympathy, and gave it a tender loveliness, 
jy Human sympathy was the one abiding truth 
• ; lor George Eliot; she takes her place in our 
literature as the positivist of the affections. 

’> hi. Montegut, her latest French critic, divines 
^ p this secret spring of her work in a clever 


sentence:—“Madame de Stael’s power wsb 
enthusiasm ; George Sand’s, passion ; George 
Eliot’s, sympathy.” Ebic Robebtson. 


THE MBMOIBS OF MDME. JUNOT. 

Napoleon, his Court and Family : Memoirs 
of Madame Junot, Duchesse d’Abrantes. 
In 3 vols. With Portraits. (Bentley.) 
Me. Bentley's new edition of the Memoirs 
of Mdme. Junot, Duchesse d’Abrantes, has 
appeared at an opportune moment, when the 
character of a great lady was at the risk of 
being tarnished by the publication of the 
rhapsodies of a romantic homme de lettres. 
We refer to Mdme. Recamier in connexion 
with the suit of “ D’Estoumelles versus Le- 
normant,” in which the grand-nephew of 
Benjamin Constant sought to prohibit Mdme. 
Lenormant, the literary legatee of Mdme. 
Recamier, from publishing the letters ad¬ 
dressed to her by Constant. We give no 
opinion upon the good taste of publishing 
letters of so private a character, which will 
not enhance the reputation of the writer; we 
are only concerned for the moment with the 
fair fame of the lady to whom the rhapsodies 
in question were addressed in eloquent prose. 
If Constant had only committed his ecstatic 
thoughts to verse, he might possibly have 
earned for himself a niche in some future 
Walhalla of erotic poets. As it is, it may 
be some satisfaction to his grand-nephew to 
have Mdme. Junot’s testimony that Mdme. 
Recamier possessed a combined charm of 
grace and goodness which exercised an irre¬ 
sistible power over all who came in contact 
with her. Mdme. Junot was, in fact, herself 
a captive against her will, for she had been 
prejudiced against Mdme. Recamier, and had 
been led to believe, by one whose opinion in 
matters of society she almost always followed, 
that her reputation was wholly exaggerated; 
but she at once felt the charm which the wife 
of the great banker exercised over all who 
were admitted to her salons. The marvel is 
how such a gifted being made no enemies in 
French society except in the highest quarter; 
and there, indeed, she discovered that in 
refusing the proffered friendship of the Em¬ 
peror she had incurred his enmity, and was 
destined at a convenient moment to expiate 
her refusal by exile from France. 

It is not too much to say that without the 
Memoirs of Mdme. Junot the history of the 
Emperor Napoleon I. would have been incom¬ 
plete. As a consummate master of the art of 
war, Napoleon needs no other warranty than 
the gallery of portraits of his various Marshals 
of the Empire in the Palace of the Legion of 
Honour-in Paris, for the title of each marshal 
is the record of a hard-won victory. We miss 
the name of Junot from that brilliant list, yet 
his absence is no great discredit to him as a 
general, for he failed at Vimi&a when opposed 
to an adversary who proved himself after¬ 
wards to be more than a match for Napoleon 
himself. Mdme. Junot, however, bears no 
malice on that account to the Emperor. On 
the contrary, she attributes her husband’s dis¬ 
grace, which lasted nntil 1812, to the perfidy 
of certain generals in his army, who became 
the accusers of a man that had loaded them 
with favours and honours. There was, how¬ 
ever, a weakness, so to say, in Junot’s character 
*■ <?Wo 




which the Emperor was loth to forgive—he 
was too sparing of the lives of his soldiers. 
On this account he was superseded at Sara¬ 
gossa, where he had gone to retrieve the laurels 
previously lost by him in Portugal. “ Junot’S 
letters from the siege of Saragossa,” writes 
the Duchess (vol. ii., p. 200), 

“ if the suooessive attaok of every house can b 9 
called a siege, were truly distressing, while the 
plague which raged within the city extended its 
ravages beyond the walls, ana continually 
forced upon the commander the heart-breaking 
spectacle of his soldiers perishing at his feet 
from a disease more mortal than the balls of 
the enemy. A fresh house was every day 
assaulted, which the Spaniards defended from 
room to room; and every foot of ground con¬ 
quered was the grave of a Frenchman or of a 
Spaniard. ‘ I cannot endure this sight,’ wrote 
Junot, ‘ I want a heart of stone, or rather I 
should have had no heart.’ ” 

The Emperor, however, would not brook an 
hour’s delay in the execution of his com¬ 
mands. He had said to Junot, “Go to 
Saragossa and take the city.” Marshal 
Lannes was accordingly sent to supersede 
Juuot. He fulfilled his task, but he had to 
march over fifty thousand corpses. 

We have remarked that the history of 
Napoleon I. would have been incomplete if 
Mdme. Junot had not published her Memoirs. 
Nearly fifty years have elapsed since the first 
edition of them appeared. Charles the Tenth 
of France was at that time once more an 
exile in a foreign land, and the house of 
Valois had superseded the house of Bourbon. 
Mdme. Junot, however, does not continue 
her Memoirs beyond the year 1815, when 
Napoleon I., on his return from Elba, once 
more occupied the Tuileries on March 20, 
the day which had, in the same mansion, 
witnessed fortune’s last smile upon him at 
the birth of the King of Rome. Jtfnot 
himself was no longer alive. The young 
grenadier who at the siege of Toulon had 
made the acquaintance of the youthful 
Napoleon Bonaparte, then commanding the 
French artillery, under circumstances which 
could leave no doubt on the miud of bis 
commandant as to his personal bravery, had 
died two years before, broken down by the 
mental mortification which he had under¬ 
gone during the Russian campaign. We 
cannot say, therefore, whether Junot would 
have proved himself to be a more faithful 
friend to Napoleon on his return thar.veveral 
of those upon whom the marahaTs baton had 
been conferred in preference to Junot. If 
the sentiments of Mdme. Junot would have 
influenced her husband’s conduct, she seems 
to have proved herself to the last true to the 
Emperor, notwithstanding that his happy star 
had been for some time growing dim. But she 
was his fellow-countrywoman. The mother of 
Mdme. Junot was from childhood the friend 
of Letitia Ramolini, the mother of Napoleon. 
It is to this circumstance that we owe Mdme. 
Junot’s account of Napoleon’s childhood; and 
the intimacy between the two families was 
cemented by the fact that the father of 
Napoleon was received as an invalid into the 
house of Mdme. Junot’s father, and her 
mother was at his bedside when he ,breathed 
his last sigh. It appears that Napoleon 
from his earliest youth manifested an over¬ 
powering will and a temper by no means 
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sociable. The child was, in fact, father to 
the man; and even towards girls he showed, 
as a boy, a feeling of resentment if they dis¬ 
pleased him which he had not learnt in after¬ 
life to discard when his adversary was a 
woman. Witness Mdme. de Stael, an exile 
at Coppet, and Mdme. Recamier, banished 
from France for having visited at Coppet the 
exiled daughter of the Minister Necker. 
Tet Napoleon professed only to punish his 
enemies when their machinations interfered 
with his projects for the good of his people. 
“It is for that,” he said, on an occasion just 
before the Battle of Wagram, in a conversa¬ 
tion quoted by Mdme. Junot (iii. 49), 
“ not because they oppose me that I punish 
' them. I am less of a Corsican than I am 
thought.” 

It must be admitted by their enemies that 
the Bonapartes were a very remarkable 
family, but Lucien Bonaparte towers above 
the rest. Mdme. Junot recounts an interview 
which took place at Mantua between Lucien 
and Napoleon after the death of the young 
Prince of Holland had overthrown all the 
Emperor’s projects as to a successor to his 
throne. Lucien was, of all the brothers, 
the only one whom Napoleon considered 
capable of understanding and acting in con¬ 
cert with him. The two brothers had given 
each other a rendezvous at Mantua, and 
Mdme. Junot recounts the particulars of this 
extraordinary interview as she had it from 
two different sources, both in perfect accord¬ 
ance. Posterity may now be disposed to do 
justice to Lucien Bonaparte, notwithstanding 
that English contemporary history has 
asserted that he was on nearly all occasions 
guided by views of personal interest. It may 
well be that he was a dreamer in supposing 
that, when he sat in his Curule Chair on the 
18th Brumaire 1803, he should see the 
happy days of the Roman Fornm restored by 
helping to substitute the Consulate for the 
Directorate ; but he was a consistent dreamer. 
Mdme. Junot’s account of this singular inter¬ 
view between the brothers cannot but increase 
the respect of the reader for the man who said 
to the master of more than thirty legions: 

“ Hear me, mv brother, listen to me; for this is 
an important hour to both of us. I will never 
be your Prefect. If you give me a kingdom I 
must rule it according to my own notions and, 
above all, in conformity to its wants. The 
people whose chief I may be shall never have 
cause to execrate my name.” 

Lucien at that time had not seen the 
Emperor since the day of Austerlitz. The 
Emperor bade him good-night, hoping to find 
him more placable on the morrow. Lucien, 
however, shook his head in parting from his 
brother, and immediately quitted Mantua. 
The brothers met no more until the hour of 
Napoleon’s adversity. 

We have selected a few topics of a serious 
character to justify our assertion that without 
Mdme. Junot’s Memoirs our knowledge of 
the Emperor’s character would have been in¬ 
complete, for the secret springs of action in 
the case of monarchs are known only to a 
privileged few. But, in vindicating the in¬ 
structive character of her Memoirs, we must 
admit that the great charm of Mdme. 
Junot’s writing is that it is so amusing. 
She oould not but feel conscious that her 


Imperial world “ was a stage, and all the men Italian stock; but Mdme. Junot asserts his 
and women merely players; ” and it was in family to have been of Greek origin equally 
this spirit—for she had passed through the with her own. 

Reign of Terror—that she noted down much Mr. Bentley has further appended to the 
that would not have fixed the attention of third volume a very useful list of the principal 
une dame de la vieille cour. Besides, she was titles and dignities conferred by the Emperor 
essentially a bonne enfant, and was herself Napoleon I., with the date of each, and 
amused with much that came under her likewise a list of his marshals and state- 
notice when Junot was Governor of Paris, dignitaries. Marshal Brune was one of the 
and at a still earlier time when he was sent few of his marshals who had passed through 
as the ambassador of France to Portugal, the Reign of Terror, and did not obtain a 
She speaks most favourably of the pleasing title of nobility; yet, strange to say, although 
manners and graceful deportment of the he thus remained one of the people, he wa< 
ladies of Madrid, where she sojourned for some massacred by the populace in the streets of 
time; of the elegant basquina and the lace Avignon during their mad rejoicings at the 
mantilla so skilfully drawn from side to side restoration of the Bourbons in 1815, and his 
by the fan to shade the eyes of “ Andalusia’s body was thrown into the Rhone. The 
lovely daughters.” But she also took note of pretext was vengeance for the murder of the 
strange figures; and, among others, her pen Princesse de Lamballe in 1792, respecting 
has immortalised the Marquise de Santiago, which Mdme. Junot narrates a shocking in- 
by the side of whom even the ladies of cident. Thavebs Twist. 

Charles II.’s Court would have looked pale. _ 

The Marquise prided herself upon a magnifi- ---* 

cent pair of arched black eyebrows. One jtjstin h. mccabthy’s poems. 

evening, however, the Marquise arrived rather 

late at a party at Aranjuez. Her appearance, Serapion, and other Poems. By Justin H 
which was at all times singular, was on this McCarthy. (Chatto & Windus.) 
occasion irresistibly droll. She had but one As we turn the pages of Mr. McCarthy's 
eyebrow. As nature had, in her case, been TO i ume we feel that the sounds which filled 
very sparing of this feature, and the one ..the spacious reign of great Elizabeth” do 
which attracted attention was black as jet, indeed “ echo still; ” for, though the book 
the contrast was complete, while the Mar- hears evident traces of the influence of weary 
quise herself had no suspicion that anything an( j bewildered modern thought, the manner 
was wrong. We leave the reader to discover aa( j structure of its various poems have bees 
from Mdme. Jnnot’s narrative the fortunes of derived rather from the early dramatists than 
the truant eyebrow. We cite this story as from any recent or present-day singers. It is 
evidence that Mdme. Junot had a retentive quite curious how constantly both the virtues 
memory of the comic, as well as of the an d the vices of our Elizabethan drama, it* 
serious, events of her life. Mdme. Junot was excellences and its defects, find a counter- 
also grateful for kindness. She has published par t j n Mr. McCarthy’s work. In the 
the courteous letter of Lord Wellington dramatic poem after which the volume is 
addressed to Junot, after the latter had been nam ed, and of which the scene is laid in 
severely wounded, sending him news of the Alexandria, among the pagan persecutions 
safety of his wife and child; and she received an d the Christian riots which preceded and 
the Duke with grateful attention when he followed the death of the Emperor Julian, 
arrived in Paris in 1814. . we have a power of poetic diction, a weight 

Mr. Bentley’s new edition is embellished an d pregnancy of phrase and line, and an 
with portraits on steel of Napoleon him- effective aptness of simile, combined with 

self and all the members of his family; vigour of action and variety of incident, which 

and, in addition, there are excellent por- reca u sixteenth-century models; while the 
traits of Pitt and of Charles James Fox, of defects in the general construction of the 
Admiral Sir Sidney Smith and of Prince piece—its inadequate perception and por- 
Metternich, and, lastly, of Gen. Junot him- trayal of character, its want of complete ud 
self. We miss the portrait of the authoress; harmonious bearing of part on part, its 
but we respect her delicacy in leaving her ineffective ending and profusion of “ terrible 
Memoirs to speak for themselves. The print events without consequences”—are not uo- 
of Napoleon is very interesting, as it is taken paralleled in the same Elizabethan ei- 
from a portrait painted by Cossia at Yerona, amples, and one Of its scenes is touched 
in 1797, before Gen. Bonaparte sailed for with a breadth and licence which reminds the 
Egypt, and it is subscribed Buonaparte. If reader of “ The Virgin Martyr ” of Massinger- 
there is any authority beyond the artist’s “ Ibycus,” which follows,is perhaps the most 
fancy for retaining the letter “ u ” in thus perfect thing in the book. It deals in a verr 
writing the young general’s name, it con- tender and graoeful fashion with the last 
tradicts de Bourrienne's assertion that during musings of the mythic poet as he return* 
his first campaign in Italy he dropped famous to Corinth, where his youth had been 
the “ u.” On the other hand, it appears, 8 p en t, all unconscious of the sudden fate 
from the Correspondence of Napoleon I. pub- which awaits him, bis heart glad with the 
lished by the Emperor Napoleon III., that promise, vouchsafed by a dream, that Apollo 
the last despatch of the young general which would prolong his life for a thousand years, 
is signed “ Buonaparte ” is dated from Paris an d planning how he would spend this more 
on March 11, 1796. All the subsequent than mortal span in more than mortal per - 

despatches are signed Bonaparte. The auto- fection of felicity:_ 

graph of the print would thus appear to be „ why, I am rich indeed, for whom each hour 
exceptional. According to de Bourrienne’s xo the last white-haired second, shall be full 
account, Napoleon I. claimed to come of an Of joy and honour, and abiding youth. 
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On my heart’s altar I will set a flame 
Steady and long enduring; so with love, 

.. And restfu/ ease, and many faithful friends, 

I’ll walk with patience and content at last, 

Ola d to be happy with the happy day, 

' To take all pleasures well within my arms, 
Unstirred, untroubled by one vain desire. 

I never yet have lived one hour of life 
Out to the end; but ever, with the cup 
Raised to my lips, have sent my hopes afar 
Over its edge to some diviner drink 
Untested yet. . . . 

Thus great to-morrrow and glad yesterdny 
Have aye between them murdered poor to-day, 
And robbed me of content; nor never love 
Of all the many kindly fate has given 
Could drive away some glorious ghost of love 
long dead and buried.”. 

Several of the lyrics of the volume are 
characterised by a sprightly verve and music 
which prove that their author has inherited 
tome of that gift of song which breaks out 
here and there in suoh spontaneous bird-notes 
from among the statelier blank verse of the 

- Elizabethans. As examples, we may instance 
_ the little triolet at p. 162, and the lines on Miss 

Connie Gilchrist, the “ Gold Girl ” of Mr. 

■ Whistler, though this latter contains at least 
... one line in more than doubtful taste. The 
t : sonnets are written with skill, and are full 
<>f graceful and fanciful turns of thought. 

: I 1 ’ Not less in their general construction than 
by individual coincidences of phrase, they 
n. I. prove themselves to have been modelled upon 
the sonnets of Shakspere. “ Poetry is at 
u.? bottom a criticism of life.” When we have 
. pleased ourselves with the poet’s words, 
s [«• followed his narrations, enjoyed his de- 
x scriptive power and his subtle skill of 
.in,rmelody, we return in the end to the one 
,. r K comprehensive question, How does the world 
('^criurror itself to this man, what is his theory 
e is: of life? Judged by sueh a standard, the 
■; ,• present volume is far from satisfying. Its 
;i . philosophy is epicureanism; its motto might 
ie jg. be that line of Herrick’s, 

1 “ Gather the rose-buds while ye may; ” 

s. - but it wants the unforced gaiety of the older 
P°*b, and still more the unity and single- 
i beartedness of those pagans whose theory of 
^ life was one with its own. Woman, and the love 
f \ ' of women, play an important part in the book; 
1 ,‘but woman by no means thought of as a 
“ presence constant and kindly, comforting as 
cs ' household fire, still less as “ a happy spiritual 
" *t»r ” shedding help and healing upon the 
: v lools of men, and guiding them to the birth- 
1-5 • place of their highest humanity; but rather 
u a baleful, though brilliant, planet, smiting 
“ "with deadly madness those who are irresist- 
bly drawn to gaze upon it, and ruling with 

- !vil sway the turbulent and changeful tides 
-‘f their passions. To such a theory of life 

' : here can be no better last word than that of 
■•'■'be author’s own Ibycus:—“What a poor 
I: “least a man is ! ” When we turn from the 
jf iolume—from its sonnets, for instance—to 
he “Lady, that in the prime of earliest 
lijvfouth” or the “How soon hath Time” of 
i;f - Milton, we feel that we are breathing a 
;>Uviner and more healthful air; and we can 
ij ioly hope that in his future productions 
, s-ilr. McCarthy will choose worthier subjects, 

[ nd exercise the poetic power which he un¬ 
doubtedly possesses in expounding a nobler 
heory of human existence and human destiny. 



A DUTCH CONTRIBUTION" TO THE QUESTION OF 

THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE “ IMITATION.” 

L’Auteur de VImitation el les Documents 

Neerlandais. Par Victor Becker, S.J. 

(LaHaye: Nijhoff; London: Nutt.) 

This is another publication in support of the 
claim of Thomas a Kempis to be the author 
of the Imitation. Until recently, the docu¬ 
ments and historical accounts of Holland have 
not been sufficiently brought forward in the 
controversy. And it is not surprising, for to 
do this it was necessary to live in Holland; 
and from Rosweyde to M. Spitzen no Hol¬ 
lander has openly treated the question. It is 
little more than two years since the latter 
author published his work, and now we have 
the book of M. Becker. Many of the new 
arguments M. Becker duly acknowledges as 
drawn from M. Spitzen; but he refers to 
other important documents which he has been 
fortunate enough to find, and he points out 
many curious facts. It is a kind of supple¬ 
mentary work in support of evidence which 
has been previously adduced. 

Those who are acquainted with any of 
the works published on the authorship 
of the Imitation will koow that one series 
of arguments in favour of a Kempis 
arises from the evidence of contemporary 
writers. One of the first and most im¬ 
portant of these is that of Busch, or 
Buschius, who lived at the Mother-House 
of the Confraternity to which a. Kempis 
belonged, and not more than half-a-day’s 
journey from his convent. Now Buschius 
had stated very plainly and clearly, in the 
Chronicles of Windesheim which he wrote, 
that brother Thomas de Kempis had com¬ 
posed the books of the Imitation. Some 
doubt, however, had been thrown on the 
passage by the adversaries of a Kempis, 
but without any just ground. Could 
the passage be verified ? The MS. of 
Buschius was still in existence in the con¬ 
vent of St. Martin, Louvain, up to 1871, and 
could be examined. But, previous to this, a 
public notary had been employed to attest the 
document and the passage in question; and he 
states that the words were found in the text, 
in the same line, and by the same hand, with¬ 
out parenthesis or any addition whatsoever. 
But, since then, the testimony of Buschius 
has received an astonishing confirmation. 
Several of the affiliated convents, especially 
those at a distance, appear to have desired to 
possess a copy of it, for a few copies of it are 
found written before the death of the author, 
and others only a few years after. For 
example, there is one copy to be found in the 
Library of Utrecht, one part dated only the 
first year, and the other part the second year, 
after the date Buschius attached to his MS. 
There is another copy in the Library of the 
Bollandists at Brussels ; another written in the 
convent of Everardsclausen in 1478, which 
M. Mooren has inspected ; and a fourth copy 
in the Royal Library at the Hague of the 
fifteenth century—all of which were written 
long before the controversy about the author¬ 
ship began; and the very passage which 
states that a Kempis was the author of the 
Imitation appears in all of them, and in such 
a manner as to assure those who carefully 
examined them that it had in no instance 


been tampered with. This example will alone 
suffice to show the great importance of these 
Netherland documents which have now been 
brought to the notice of the literary world. 

After dealing with other instances of ex¬ 
terior evidence, M. Becker proceeds to 
strengthen the intrinsic proofs in favour 
of a Kempis by giving additional informa¬ 
tion to show (1) that the style of 
the Imitation indicates that the author 
belonged to the Low-German country known 
as the Netherlands; (2) from certain charac¬ 
teristic expressions, that he must have had 
an intimate acquaintance with the religious 
of the Windesheim circle; (3) that the 
facts and allusions in the Imitation are such 
as were found in the surroundings of it 
Kempis; and (4) that the author of it profited 
by the writings of those who belonged to 
that ascetic school of writers known as the 
Groenendael-Windesheim—viz., Ruysbroeek, 
Gerard Groote, Florentius Radewyn, John van 
Huesden, &c. 

But, without referring to any fresh elucida¬ 
tions on these points, we would draw 
attention to one particular instance in which 
a Kempis makes an important correction in 
the copy of the Imitation which he wrote 
out and finished in 1441. On referring to this 
MS., or to the photograph copy of it pub¬ 
lished in this country (Elliot Stock), it will be 
seen that in book ii., chap, xi., a Kempis had 
attempted to introduce another passage, for 
nearly two lines are crossed out. The words 
still legible in the autograph are: “ Et si 
Iesus vellet ut irent in infernum aeque contenti 
essent nec minimum curarent.” A Kempis 
would appear to have borrowed the substance 
of this from a work of Peter Gerlack. But 
whether he meant to introduce the passage 
quoted in addition to, or instead of, the words 
that follow—viz., “ Et si nunquam eis oon- 
solationem dare vellet,” &c., is a little un¬ 
certain. But he seems no sooner to have 
written the words previous to these than to 
have immediately run his pen across them, 
because he saw the passage was theologically 
unsupportable. In fact, the soul would not 
know how to resign itself finally to the loss 
of God. Now it is difficult to conceive that 
a man like a Kempis, of such known humility 
aud integrity, would ever have ventured upon 
inserting such a passage in another man’s 
work; and the only reasonable conclusion to 
arrive at is that he himself was the author, 
and felt warranted in making any alteration 
he thought desirable. But the statement 
contained in the passage crossed out is traced 
up to a Dutch source, and must have had its 
origin in a writer of the Windesheim circle, as 
the error had been unwittingly introduced 
into the Windesheim Breviary. There are 
other appropriate remarks about the erasures 
in the 1441 MS.; but we must refer the 
reader to the work of M. Becker, to whom 
the public is much indebted for many valuable 
remarks and further evidence in support of the 
claims of a Kempis. S. Kettlewele. 


new novels. 

Heart and Science: a Story of the Present 
Time. By Wilkie Collins. In 3 vols. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

A Woman'8 Glory. By Sarah Doudnej, In 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 
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The Bantoffs of Cherryton. By Arthur Kean. 

In 2 vole. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Pro Patria: the Autobiography of an Irish 
Conspirator. By William Mackay. In 
2 yds. (Remington.) 

“ Two Sides to Every Question,” from a South 
Australian Standpoint. By Maude Jeanne 
Franc. (Sampson Low.) 

Countess Violet: a Book for Girls. By 
Minnie Douglas. (Bogue.) 

In several respects, which are too obvious 
to stand in need of being pointed out, 
the genius of Mr. Wilkie Collins resembles 
that of Edgar Poe; and, like Poe, Mr. 
Collins has invited the public into his work¬ 
shop, exhibited his materials and tools, and 
affably expounded the methods by whioh 
the finished product comes to be what it 
is. Indeed, while the American story-teller 
wrote only one essay on “The Philosophy 
of Composition,” the English novelist has 
written at least two or three Prefaces any 
one of which might put in a claim to 
the title. In the Preface to Heart and 
Science, Mr. Collins again takes his readers 
into his confidence, and gives them various 
pieces of information, of which the most im¬ 
portant is his declaration that, while in all 
his works he had endeavoured to combine 
the character and humour which the British 
public love with the incident and dramatic 
situation for which he thinks the said public 
does not care, his latest work is one in which 
we are to “find the scales inclining, on the 
whole, in favour of character and humour.” 
In spite of his Prefaces, however, it seems to 
me that we learn more of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s 
methods from his books themselves than from 
what he has to tell us about them ; and the 
reader who can distinguish any quality in 
Heart and Science which differentiates it 
from the majority of its numerous predecessors 
must be a reader whose critical perceptions 
have been refined to a pitch of rare subtlety. 
Certainly the plot, qua plot, is not nearly so 
complex as the plots of The Woman in 
White and The Moonstone, and it therefore 
absorbs a smaller proportion of the total 
interest of the story; but of the special 
interest of “ character and humour” there is 
neither more nor less than in any of the 
writer’s previous works. Even the fact 
that Heart and Science is in part polemical 
(being not merely a novel, but an anti¬ 
vivisection manifesto) does not set it in 
a place apart, for in one or two previous 
books Mr. Wilkie Collins has said his say 
concerning current controversies in as effective 
a manner as the limitations of the vehicle 
would allow; and here he is not less success¬ 
ful than in Man and Wife in the difficult 
task of mixing art and argument. That he 
is wholly successful cannot be said, for 
Heart and Science will be found more enter¬ 
taining than convincing, save by those who 
do not need to be convinced. The vivisecting 
Dr. Benjulia is certainly repulsive enough, and 
it is quite possible that he may have his 
original in real life. But neither he nor the 
scientific Mrs. Gallilee, with her talk of 
“ radiant energy ” and “ sonorous vibrations,” 
can be accepted as a type; and, therefore, the 
conception, though interesting enough as an 
artistic product, has really no polemical value. 


The ordinary novel-reader will not, however, 
enjoy them less on this account; and, whatever 
else may be said of Benjulia, it must be 
declared that he is a singularly interesting 
and, in a way, fascinating creation. Mr. 
Wilkie Collins can deal strongly with a strong 
situation, but he has done nothing more 
powerful than his sketch of Benjulia’s last 
hours, after his discovery that the one hope 
of his life had vanished, and that the loath¬ 
some labour of years had been in vain. For 
reasons which I have not space to give, Mrs. 
Gallilee is, I think, less successful. But Mr. 
Gallilee and the unscientific and illiterate 
Zoe are capital examples of genuine and un¬ 
forced humour; and the book, as a whole, is 
thoroughly readable and enthralling from its 
first page to its last. 

A Woman's Glory is a pleasant and 
healthy novel, and is honourably distinguished 
from much of the feminine fiction of the day 
by being written throughout in good English 
and with good taste. Miss Doudney’s 
principal limitations are a certain thinness of 
invention and an imperfect grasp of masculine 
character; but she conceals the former by her 
skill in the art of narrative, and renders the 
latter as little obtrusive as possible by 
making her female personages occupy the 
whole of the foreground, making of her men 
as economical a use as is possible in a novel 
devoted almost wholly to what our ancestors 
called the tender passion. The gentleman 
who must be called thB principal hero dis¬ 
appears from view early in the first volume, 
and does not re-appear until the last chapter 
—a rather original plan, which certain other 
novelists might adopt without serious dis¬ 
advantage. The present story would have 
been improved if we had been allowed to see 
as little of a subsidiary hero—a certain Lord 
Inglefield, whose intolerable priggishness 
suddenly develops into incredible brutality. Of 
Captain Torwood, who is hero number three, 
there is nothing, either good or bad, to be said, 
for he is simply a lay figure, in whom it is im¬ 
possible to feel the faintest interest. But if 
Miss Doudney’s men are failures, there is not 
one of her women who is not in some measure 
a success. Bride Netterville is delightful; 
so, in a different way, is the ugly duckling, 
Eunice Swift; while Eunice’s autocratic sister, 
Mrs. Goad, is sketched with real cleverness. 
A Womans Glory is hardly a novel of genius, 
but a reviewer’s life would be less sad if no 
worse story were ever written. 

The Bantoffs of Cherryton is truthfully 
described in a sub-title as “ a story without a 
villain or a crime,” and this is something to 
be thankful for; but, unfortunately, the story 
is also without other things which are 
rather more indispensable than crimes and 
villains. “ Arthur Kean,” so far at least as 
the “ Arthur ” is concerned, is evidently a 
nom de guerre, for the sex of the author 
betrays itself on every page; and, with the 
temerity of inexperience, she rushes in where 
more practised writers like Miss Doudney 
would fear to tread. It would be difficult to 
find anything more ludicrously deficient in 
verisimilitude than the Scene in Captain 
Bantoffs room at Knightsbridge, described 
in the opening chapter, where the captain, 
whose account at the bank is already over¬ 


drawn, airily hands a blank cheque to > 
man who is already twelve hundred and 
fifty pounds in his debt, and whom he knows 
to be a gambler and a profligate. The fact 
that this disagreeable person ends his career 
as a refined and magnanimous hero of the 
Grandisonian type introduces a new absurdity 
which does not atone for the old one, nnless 
we are to oredit Captain Bantoff with a quite 
supernatural aptitude for discerning “ a soul 
of goodness in things evil.” Still, in spite 
of its faults, The Bantoffs of Cherryton is 
not devoid of promise. The writer can con¬ 
struct and tell a story, and, though there are 
many indications that she has studied humic 
nature at second-hand, one or two of her 
figures display some grasp of character. In 
a book where the grammar is, on the whole, 
unexceptionable, it is rather a shock to find 
“ lovely ” used as an adverb. Well-educated 
young ladies like Ella Bantoff do not usually 
say, “ How lovely you draw.” 

Readers whose appreciation of the subtler 
and more intellectual kind of humour which 
Mr. Shorthouse has of late been elaborately 
analysing for us has not destroyed their 
power of enjoying fun of the old-fashioned 
sort will find a good deal to please them 
in the pages of Pro Patria. Mr. William 
Mackay would have been described by Dr. John¬ 
son as “ an amusing dog,” and his gambols in 
this “autobiography of an Irish conspirator' 
are exceedingly diverting. Mr. Mackay'! 
name sounds Scotch rather than Irish, but he 
certainly seems to write as one native and to 
the manner born, though, perhape, this is > 
matter upon whioh an ignorant Saxon onghc 
to refrain from expressing a decided opinion. 
The only people who might be expected to 
regard Pro Patria with an unfriendly eye are 
the more eloquent and enterprising spirits of 
the Nationalist party; but, happily, post 
Irishmen have sufficient humour to enjoy a 
good-natured laugh even against themselves, 
and when Mr. Mackay’s satire is keenest it is 
never really ungeniaL The story of ho* 
Ptolemy Daly became a martyr to the cause 
is admirably told; and the scenes in which 
that “ Irish gentleman,” Ptolemy’s father, 
plays a part are fine examples of low comedy. 
The only chapters which might with advan¬ 
tage have been omitted are those travestying 
the alleged miracles at Knock, which may 
give needless pain. 

The special question to whioh there 
two sides —by whioh, I suppose, Mis* Fr»M 
means two answers—is whether it is desirable 
to speculate in mining shares. When the 
persons interested in the question are clcr * 
earning very small salaries, one would thins 
that an answer might be arrived in a 1** 
roundabout way than by travelling all 
way to South Australia in order to write» 
rather dull story, the scene of which might 
just as well have been laid in Liverpool or 
Glasgow. Two Sides to Every Question i» 
certainly harmless and possibly edifyingi b“ 
more than this cannot be said. 

Miss Minnie Douglas, who is becoming 
pleasantly known as a provider of g 0J 
juvenile fiotion, must be congratulated upon 
her latest story. Countess Violet i» » 
which can hardly fail to be welcome 
readers for whom it is intended, and po»“>/ 
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ii> (o other readers as well. Violet Hastings, 
when a very little girl, becomes, by the death 
V tf/Av'^fisadmother, Countess of Glenmore in 
, her own right; and the tale of the youth of 
/belittle peeress is very prettily and grace¬ 
fully to Id. There is, indeed, nothing to find 
fault with in the book except the frontispiece, 
which ia ugly. A real countess may look 
like a housemaid; but a draughtsman who 
has to represent an imaginary countess need 
not select the housemaid type. 

James Ashcboet Noble. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

All who hare read Mr. Alfred Ainger’s Charles 
Lamb in the “ English Men of Letters ” series, 
will be glad to possess themselves of the 
edition of The Essays of Elia , with Introduction 
Notes by Mr. Ainger, which Messrs. 
Macmillan have just published. Both Intro¬ 
duction and Notes necessarily repeat to some 
extant what has been said before ; but, on the 
whole, Mr. Ainger has shown excellent dis¬ 
cretion. In the oase of so familiar a book, 
’’ annotation is a tioklish task. It is as if one 
should explain why one loves one’s friends, and 
seriously record their several characteristics. 
The charm would vanish even as one tried to 

■ make it permanent. But Mr. Ainger has 
v. avoided the danger of playing scholiast to 
c . Charles Lamb. On one matter we are com- 

tailed to question his conclusions. He will 
have it that Sarah Battle must not be identi¬ 
fy fled with Mrs. Field, Lamb’s grandmother. 

- The sole fact common to the two, he says, is 
ra: that both died at Blakesware. But there is 
is■; more than this in common. In “ Blakesmoor 

kiaH -shire,” we read of “that haunted 

3... room is which old Mrs. Battle died;” and in 
: “ Dream Children ” we read:— 

2 1 

. “I told how she [Mrs. Field] was used to sleep by 
.... herself in a lone chamber of the great lone house; 
a: - and how she believed that an apparition of two 
css' infants was to be seen at midnight gliding up and 
i£ :• dovnthe great staircase near where she slept,” &c. 

!;" Agiin, compare “ Sarah Battle, who, next to her 
i sr-- irrtions, loved a good game of whist,” with 
Mrs. Field, who “had been such a good and 
'Z i religious woman; so good, indeed, that she knew 
the Psaltery by heart, ay, and a great part 
c •' of the Testament besides.” Finally—and this 
e w hears upon Mr. Ainger’s argument that Lamb’s 
" f*J verses on “ The Grandame ” could not have 
g; I, been applied to Sarah Battle—take this again 
;;; ; from “Dream Children”:— 

■j -■ *■ She [Mrs. Field] lived in the great house as if it 
hadbeen her own, and kept up the dignity of it in a 

■ ‘ fort while she lived. . . . Then I told what a tall, 

epright, graceful person she once was ; and how in 
ha youth she was esteemed the best dancer in the 
.. . ooouty, till a cruel disease, called a cancer, came, 

• r and bowed her down with pain; but it could never 
bend her good spirits, or make them stoop, but 
■P they were still upright, because she was so good 
, ,>:• “Ji religious.” 

almost apologise for quoting these familiar 
P»«ages. But if Mr. Ainger had had them in 
,. r his mind we feel sure that he would not have 
1 ' written:— 

‘ it * 1 To have transformed her [Mrs. Field] into this 
J :‘ 'gentlewoman bom’ with the fine ‘lastcentury 
iJ- countenance’ would have been little short of a 
wnirai se plaisantcric, of which Lamb was not likely 
. to have been guilty.” 

Yet one little point further. Mr. Ainger pro¬ 
fesses himself unable to conjecture why Lamb 
‘ ' trsnsfers the “ great house ” from Hertfordshire 
s’r- to Norfolk. It is enough to quote from “The 
, Children in the Wood ”— 

1(9 1,1 “A gentleman of good account 
j *■ In Norfolk dwelt of late. ’ ’ 


Mb. 0. Keg an Paul recently wrote a pleas¬ 
ant paper in which he told us, among other 
things, what the material part of a book ought 
to be like. He has been quick to illustrate 
his precepts by publishing ( chtz lui ) a collection 
of Biographical Sketches, originally contributed 
to various Beviews during the past twenty 
years. The volume fully satisfies the promise ; 
and it has, besides, the additional interest of 
being “a brand plucked from the burning.” 
It is stoutly, and yet neatly, bound. It will lie 
open on the table, and will shut again. Its out¬ 
ward covering is buokram of a dark neutral hue, 
relieved by the familiar emblem, in gold, of 
his publishing house. The paper is hand- made, 
the type the best that Messrs. Ballantyne and 
Hanson can supply. At the top, the leaves are 
gilt; their outer margin is uncut, leaving 
ample width for the destined knife of the binder. 
The only points that could bo cavilled at are 
the old-fashioned anticipation at the bottom 
of eaoh page of the initial word of its successor, 
and the smallness of the quotation type, which 
makes extracts resemble too much foot-notes. 
Of the contents we must hold ourselves excused 
from speaking, if only because, in one oase, a 
large part of the suostanoe has already been 
printed in the Academy. Let it be enough to 
say that the reader will find himself muoh more 
under the personal influence of the writer than 
is usual in the oase of “ biographical sketches.” 

Colin Clout's Calendar: the Beoord of a 
Summer, April—October. By Grant Alien. 
(Ohatto and Windus.) Of all those who under¬ 
take to enlighten common folk about the deeper 
problems of natural history no other can be 
compared with Mr. Grant Allen from the stand¬ 
point of literary style. And it is as literature, 
we venture to think, that he would like the 
present volume to be judged. Austere students 
m special departments of science will probably 
find here a good deal to critioise, or rather a 
good deal that is expressed with more precision 
and a greater appearanoe of certainty than the 
nature of the subjeot admits. Mr. Grant Allen 
seems to be qnite sure in his own mind how 
everything came about several thousands of 
years ago. To his picturesque imagination, the 
seorets of evolution are an opened soroll. And 
what his mental eye can see, his pen has the 
power of making all his readers see likewise. 
Though occasionally dogmatio in tone, he never 
provokes opposition, but leaves behind the 
impression that we mast have been very stupid 
not to have known it all along. But we must 
end, as we began, with saying that the point in 
which Mr. Grant Allen is beyond rivalry is in 
his command of language. By this we do not 
mean only his rich vocabulary, but include also 
his arrangement of thought and his manipula¬ 
tion of sentences. Wo could imagine few better 
lessons to a pupil of English than to be set to 
analyse and explain the charm of Mr. Grant 
Allen’s style. And yet this volume is oomposed 
of occasional papers contributed originally to 
the oolumns or a daily newspaper. 

Myths of Hellas; or, Greek Tales. Told in 
German by Prof. C. Witt. Translated into 
English by Frances Younghusband. With a 
Prefaoe by Arthur 8idgwiok. (Longmans.) It 
is impossible not to give a cordial weloome to 
any attempt at introducing the immortal 
legends of Greece to English boys and girls. 
In his Prefaoe, Mr. Arthur 8idgwiok refers to 
Kingsley, Sir George Cox, and Prof. Church; 
but he does not mention the two volumes of 
Hawthorne, whioh, if our own experienoe may be 
trusted, are by far the most suooessful present¬ 
ment of ancient Hellas to modern readers. We 
think also that Mr. Sidgwiok exaggerates the 
utility of these tales in the ourrioulum of 
education. Barely half-a-dozen out of more 
than forty will be found by the school-boy in his 
text-books; and, as to the one specially referred 


to by Mr. Sidgwiok, half the dramatio foroe of 
the * Aloestis is lost in the version here ohosen. 
The Greek names for the gods and heroes have 
been rightly preserved, in preference to the 
Latin forms supposed to correspond. But we 
should have preferred a more thoroughgoing 
transliteration. If Heracles and Persephone, 
why not Here and Kadmos ? The Prefaoe is in 
this matter in advance of the text. The only 
substantial fault we have to find with Prof. 
Witt s work is that he has tried to get too much 
into too small a space. Here, in espeoial, 
recollections of Hawthorne rise up to oondemn 
him. There is also, we venture to suggest, a 
little superfluous moralising. The translation 
is so good that no one would ever have found 
out that it was a translation. The descriptive 
Index is a very valuable feature ; the frontis¬ 
piece is a poor production, and the ooin on the 
oover ought to have an explanation. 

Godfrey Morgan: a Californian Mystery. 
By Jules Verne. The Drummer Boy: a Story 
of the Days of Washingto n. By Louis 
Bousselet. Both Translated by W. J. Gordon, 
and Illustrated. (Sampson Low.) Boys, we do 
not doubt, are ready for presents at all times of 
the year, but it is hard upon their elders to 
expeot them to review Christmas books out of 
season. However, we have managed to read 
these two volumes at two sittings, and oan 
recommend them. Jules Verne’s story is full 
of reminiscences of Robinson Crusoe oddly 
mingled with reminisoenoes of The Swiss Family 
Robinson. It cannot compare with his early 
dreams of scienoe; but it is better, we think, 
than his last— The Qiant Raft —whioh was posi¬ 
tively dull. Louis Bousselet we have found 
uniformly good. His present tale vyas evidently 
suggested by the recent oelebration of Amerioan 
Independence, and the weloome then given to 
representative Frenohmen. We should have 
been entirely satisfied with it if it were not for 
the earioature of Arnold as the typical v illain . 
The illustrations, especially the smaller outs, 
are first rate. The binding leaves something to 
be desired, for a oouple of pages, that were 
never stitched in, have already fallen out. 

A Few Choice Recipes. Collected by Lady 
Sarah Lindsay. (Bentley.) Of the making of 
oookery books there is no reason why there 
should be any end. The peculiarity of this is 
that it consists mainly of extracts from MS. 
collections; that it is beautifully printed; and 
that the profits of the sale are to be devoted to 
a certain oharity. Here you shall find how to 
prepare jelly from deer horns, as handed down 
in the family of the Luoys of Charleoote ; and a 
good strong savoury broth, as it was made for 
Queen Anne on mornings. The charity should 
prosper. 

Select Readings and Recitations. By George W. 
Bayham. (Blaokie.) We have before now met 
with some of these books, which profess to give 
rules for “ pronunciation, gesture, tone, and 
emphasis." As to the value of their rules we 
are not able to form an opinion of any value, 
though we shall never oease to exclaim against 
the vile pr&otioe, common to all of them, of 
printing verse in oontinuous lines of prose. 
But we must enter a more particular protest 
against the substance of the present volnme, 
whioh consists in large part of selections from 
obscure Scotch and Amerioan writers. The 
qualifications of the editor may be j udged from 
his using the strange form “ vituperously ” 
(p. 72); from his describing Sterne as “ clergy¬ 
man and novelist . . . a British or Irish Yoriok, 
with differences from any who had borne that 
name before him” (p. 183); and from his 
ascribing Pitt’s speeoh “ on being taunted for 
his youth by Walpole ” to William Pitt the son 
(p. 313). 

History of the Conquest of Tunis and of the 
Goletta by the Ottomans. Translated from the 
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Frenoh by T. T. Carletti. With a Portrait. 
(Triibner.) The author candidly informs us 
that this is his first attempt at book-making; 
and, indeed, it is hardly worthy to be called a 
book. To speak precisely, it consists of just 
twenty pages of text, with as many more of 
Preface, Introduction, and notes, supported by 
almost eighty pages of the publishers’ advertise¬ 
ments. The substance is a translation into 
English of a French translation, made in 1845, 
of an Arabic chronicle describing the conquest 
of Tunis from the Turks in 1573. We notice 
that, in the notes, the year of the Hijra has not 
always been converted into our era; and the 
date 882 in note 16 must in any case be a mis¬ 
print. 

The last addition to “ Bohn’s Classical Lib¬ 
rary” (George Bell) is Bentley’s famous, but 
little read, Dissertation upon the Epistles of 
Fhalaris, edited by the late Dr. Wilhelm Wag¬ 
ner, of Hamburg. It is a faithful reprint of 
the edition of 1699, even to the title-page and 
the Index. Dr. Wagner has added an Introduc¬ 
tion, with copious references to Hallam and 
De Quinoey and also annotations, chiefly 
upon points of Bentley’s English. These last 
are amusing, rather than helpful, to an English¬ 
man. 

A Journey Round my Room. Translated from 
the French by Henry Attwell. (Chatto and 
Windus.) To all those who find any difficulty 
over the original we can recommend this 
graceful rendering of Xavier de Maistre’s 
masterpiece. It forms the latest addition to the 
“Mayfair Library.” 

Tea : the Drink of Pleasure and of Health. 
By Dr. W. Gordon Stables. (Field and Tuer.) 
Of this we can find nothing else to Bay than 
that it is the most readable and the most 
agreeably printed trade-circular we havejjever 
come across. 

We have received Underground Russia : 
Evolutionary Profiles and Sketches from the 
Life, by Stepniak (Smith, Elder and Co.), 
being a translation from the Italian original 
which was notioed in the Academy of October 
28, 1882. In general, the rendering does credit 
to its author, but here and there are to be 
found words and phrases whioh are not English 
—as, for instance, “the Terrorism ” for “the 
Terror.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Prof. Max Muller, who was called to 
Dessau by the fatal illness of his mother, does 
not intend to return to Oxford during the 
present term. 

Mr. Browning's Jocoseria is now in a second 
edition, within six weeks of its publication. 
One little poem in this volume has been some¬ 
what misunderstood, owing to the pleasant 
mystification of its title, “ Adam, Lilith, and 
Eve,” and its mention of Paradise. But the 
poem is one of, and for, the nineteenth century; 
and its characters are any Mr. Jones, with die 
Miss Smith who loved but refused him, and his 
wife who married him though she loved another 
man. She tells him that, when he suggested 
that the gate to the expected Paradise of their 
marriage might prove looked, she thought that, 
if the man she loved were to arrive, the “ Hell’s 
gate” of her marriage with Mr. Jones would 
never be unlocked for her. The husband is too 
stupid to see that both women have told him 
the truth. The poem is a skit on the way in 
whioh most men perversely misunderstand the 
nature of women and their love. 

Fboh more than one quarter a desire has 
reached us that Mr. B. Bosworth Smith would 
consent to publish a popular edition of his Life 
of Lord Lawrence, of which, by-the-way, there 
ip an excellent review in the current number of 


the Quarterly. In one sense, he might be con¬ 
tent that his book should so rapidly have run 
through three editions in England—a success, 
we believe, unparalleled in Anglo-Indian litera¬ 
ture—and that it should also have been so 
favourably received in America. But we feel 
sure that his main object is to make Lord 
Lawrence known to his countrymen; and 
nothing oan effect that result except a book 
that shall be really oheap. Mr. Bosworth Smith 
will also allow us to add that the two large 
volumes (which will always remain for historical 
reference) admit of condensation; and that, in 
particular, there are some few incidents and 
phrases which a maturer judgment would 
doubtless induce him to omit or modify. 

The full title of the forthcoming book by Mr. 
Frederio Seebohm, to which Sir H. S. Maine 
refers in his recently published volume, will be 
The English Village Community, examined in 
its Belations to the Manorial and Tribal Systems 
and to the Common or Openfield System of 
Husbandry. 

The Marquis) of Bute, 'whose interest in all 
matters pertaining to antiquity is well known, 
has preferred to act as vice-president of the 
Pipe Boll Society, in reply to an invitation 
to accept the presidency of the society. Mr. 
Borlase, M.P., vice-president of the Society of 
Antiquaries, will, therefore, be the first presi¬ 
dent of this new society. 

Miss E. H. Hickey has obtained permission 
from Mr. Browning to edit and annotate his 
historical tragedy of Strafford for use in schools. 
The book will be published by Messrs. George 
Bell and Son. 

The Philological Society’s English Dictionary 
is now done to An-, and Dr. Murray hopes to 
reach Ap- by Midsummer Day. 

Prof. Green’s posthumous work, entitled 
Prolegomena to Ethics, will be published very 
shortly by the Clarendon Press. It is edited by 
Prof. A. 0. Bradley, to whom the oharge of the 
MS. was left by the author, and who describes 
the Prolegomena as 

“a book which, more than any writing of Mr. 
Green’s yet published, may enable the public out¬ 
side Oxford to understand not only the philosophi¬ 
cal enthusiasm which his teaching inspired, but 
the reverence and love which are felt for him by all 
who knew him well.” 

A second and cheaper edition of Prof. 
Sellar’s volume on Virgil, oarefully revised by 
the author, who has added translations of the 
passages quoted, will also be issued immediately 
by the Clarendon Press. 

The new edition of the Student’s Handbook 
for Oxford has undergone thorough revision, in 
consequence of the operation of the new statutes 
made by the Commissioners for the University 
and the Colleges. 

The New Shakspere Society is to have a 
musical evening on May 11—a selection of 
Shakspere madrigals, glees, and songs, in 
chronological order from 1597 to the present 
day. Mr. J. Greenhill has chosen the pieces; 
and they will be sung by his choir, his pupils, 
and his friends. He has also compiled short 
biographical and critical notices of all the com¬ 
posers whose music is to be sung. 

_Mb. Henry Hccks Gibbs is going to give to 
his fellow-members of the Chaucer Society a 
facsimile (by Dawson’s photograving process) 
of the first illuminated page of de Gurieville’s 
A B C, or Hymn to the Virgin (the original of 
Chaucer’s A R C), from his finely illuminated 
MS. of Jean Galloper’s prose version (1464) 
of de Guileville’s poem Le Pelerinage de VAme. 
Though Oalloper transposed all the rest of the 
work, he left the A B 0 in its original verse. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge has nearly ready a further addition to the 


series of “ Early Chronicles of Europe” in the 
volume Italy, by Count Ugo Balzani, who ken 
brings his readers face to face with toe boutcm 
of Italian mediaeval history; also Worcester, 
by the Eev. J. Gregory Smith and the Bev'. 
Phipps Onslow, in the series of “Dioeeaui 
Histories ; ” and Roman Britain, by toe Be?. 
Prebendary Scarth, in the series on “Barb 
Britain.” 

The same society also announces the early 
appearance of Socialism and Communism it 
their Practical Application, by toe Bev. If. 
Kauffman; Letter and Spirit, by Min 
Christina G. Bossetti; Christian Ideals and 
Hopes: an Argument from Moral Beauty, by 
the Bev. B. St. John Tyrwhitt; Nour-ed-dyt: 
an Eastern Fairy Tale, bv the Hon. Sir Charlei 
A. Murray; and Hal, the Barge Boy: a Sketch 
from Life, by Miss F. M. Wilbraham. 

Messrs. Sampson Low announce Wandering 
in a Wild Country ; or, Three Tears among the 
Cannibals of New Britain, by Mr. Wilfred 
PowelL 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett have in the 
press Siberian Pictures, from the Poluh of 
Ludwik Niemojowski. 

The Cambridge Press will publish imme¬ 
diately Dr. Lumby’s edition of More’s History 
of King Richard III., to whioh is added the 
conclusion given in The Continuation of Hard- 
yng’s Chronicle (London ; 1543). 

Me8shb. T. and T. Clabk, of Edinburgh 
will shortly publish the first issue of the . 
“ Foreign Theological Library ” for the onrrent 
year, comprising the first volume of Prof Weis’ 
Life of Christ said the second volume of the Hand¬ 
book of New Testament Theology by toe same 
author. They have also in the press s sev 
work by the Bev. Newman Hall, on The Lorit 
Prayer. 

Mr. 0. J. Biethmuller, the author of Teutm, 
is about to publish a tragedy under toe title of 
Julian the Apostate. 

A NEW novel, entitled Man Proposes, by 
Mrs. Alfred Phillips, will be published in the 
autumn by Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co. 

We are glad to learn that a second edition - 
has been called for of Mr. H. Keatley Moore's 
Child’s Pianoforte Book (Sonnenschein), which 
we had the pleasure of notioing favourably on 
its appearance about nine months ago. We 
understand that the first edition was a consider¬ 
able one. 

Soke of Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales bare 
been set to music by Miss Annie E. Armstrong, 
with words after Andersen by Miss Jessie Arm¬ 
strong. They will be published next month : 
by Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 

The “ Merchant’s Lecture,” whioh has been ' 
preaohed for so many years in the City, v“ . 
preached for the last time this spring by tbs 
Bev. E. White at the Weigh House Chapel, o 
The series will be published shortly by Mr. < 
Elliot Stook. 4 

The history of the London Qazttte, our oldest ’ 
English newspaper, is given in the May number , 
of toe Bibliographer. I 

We are glad to see that Mr. W. Clark < 
Bussell’s Wreck of the Qrosvcnor has obtained 
the distinction of a sixpenny edition. ^ 

From and after the end of the present volume > 
the Antiquarian Magazine and Bibliography 
will be published by Mr. David Bogus, 3 St. , 
Martin’s Place, W.O. It will oontinus to be , 
edited by Mr. E. Walford. * 

The Bodley librarian at Oxford has issued t 
the following notioe’ 
“Allpersons having the right of reading in 4ii ’ * 
library (or the camera only), and being ensrepcu , 
in the study of any special subject, qre invited w ; 
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communicate with the librarian, who will enden- 
Tour to inform them without delay whenever any 
mrkbearing on the subject of their study is added 
to the library.” 

A BBOWNOTO Society has been started at 
Sotnemife Hall, Oxford. It now numbers fifteen 
members. 

Psof. Tyndall will on Thursday next. May 
, give the first of three lectures, at the Boyal 
iutitution, on “ Count Rumford, Originator 
f the Royal Institution.’’ 

A new students’ union has just been 
itablisbed at Berlin, under the name of 
Beformbursohensohaft,” the object of which 
i to promote among its members scientific 
alture and greater attention to physical 
raining. Duelling is to be discarded in princ¬ 
iple, and gradually abolished. Some of the 
ime-honouTed abuses at students’ gatherings 
ire to be done away with at once. The new 
Burachenschaft will be chieily a social union, 
from which all politics will be excluded. 

Thx first part of a Life of Copernicus, by 
liWpnld Prowe, has been published at Berlin. 
In accordance with the resolution of a “ Copper- 
nicus Society ” at Thorn, the author insists on 
the use of a double consonant in the great 
German astronomer’s name. As a matter of 
: (act, his family, which came from a place near 

■ Frankenstein, in Silesia, formerly called Kop- 

■ pirneck, now Kuppernick, wrote their name 

■ mostly “ Koppernigk.’’ This was Latinised by 
l : jthe astronomer at first into “ Coppernicus; ” 
%>and that form he preserved until his sixtieth 
, - Once he wrote his name in Greek: 
'^Mnpnen, putting the accent so as to lay the 

^. rtrase on the first syllable, in the same way as 
r would be done by means of a double consonant. 

. .^Finally, however, he himself chose the form 
jbu “Copernicus; ” and so it stands on his great 
work (Be Revolutionibus Orbium Coelestium), 

. p , edited by his disciple Rheticus. 

are requested to state that Mrs. W. 
Stanley Jevona will feel mueh obliged to those 
.indents of the late Prof. Jevons who 
I" Mto kept any letters of interest received from 
c * f"" nin if they will be so kind as to send them to 
ii*- bw at 2 The Chestnuts, Branch Hill, Hamp- 
jj. , »•-. stead. They will be copied and returned as 
s la wu as possible, if desired. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

>- a to edition of Living English Poets to be 
pnbluhed by Messrs. Roberts Bros., of Boston, 

'j not- be quite identical with that issued here 
£! ^oy Messrs. Began Paul. It will have a selec- 
.. \[.s non from the poems of Miss Ingelow, made by 
. the American editor. The same firm announce 
companion volume of Living American Poets , 

.- T “°h it is to be hoped we shall also see in this 
V" country, 
si , 

•to , AT » meeting held in New York on April 3, 
> the centenary of Washington Irving’s birth, it 
j jit »u resolved to collect subscriptions towards 
plaang a statue of him in Central Park. Up 
10 the present, we believe, the Americans have 
! been favourable to the commemoration of 
' i ' {heir great men in this way—terrified, perhaps, 
.by what is to be seen in England. 

d ^Magazine of American History, which is 
oa iy periodical in the country deeding with 
||y-tostory, has passed into new hands. For the 
tjfcjmtnre, it will be edited by Mrs. Martha J. 
ei well known for her excellent History of 
of New York. We wish this magazine 
ij; success, for it has done much good work in 
printing important documents, and it also gives 
Ijjtj Enable illustrations—portraits, early maps, &o. 

Messrs. Cassino have in preparation a 
. standard Natural History, which will apparently 
rrmsible Cassill’f Natural History } reviewed in 


the Academy of April 14. It is to fill six 
volumes, illustrated with 600 plates and other 
illustrations. Each department is entrusted to 
a specialist; and of the names of these we need 
only mention Dr. Coues for “Birds,” Prof. 
Cope for “ Batrachia,” and Major J. W. Powell 
for “ North Ameriean Indians.” It will be 
seen, therefore, that the American work will 
not stop short of “ Man,” as the English work 
did. 

The library of the Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, which now numbers more than 
100,000 volumes and pamphlets, obtained last 
year two valuable sets of autographs—one, of 
the fifty-six signers of the Declaration of 
Independence; the other, of the thirty-nine 
signers of the Constitution of the United States. 

Thebe is a monthly magazine published in 
America which consists solely of articles re¬ 
printed from the English magazines of the 
preceding month. It calls itself the Eclectic. 

Brooklyn has a monthly magazine, called 
An Gaodhal, devoted to the preservation of the 
Irish language. 

Mb. W. J. Bolfe, in a notice of the “ Parch¬ 
ment Library Shakspere” in the Literary 
World of Boston, says:— 

“The American issue of these volumes is so excel¬ 
lent in all respects that we thought at first it must 
be the English edition with merely the Appleton 
imprint; but on comparing it with the English we 
see that it is evidently printed in this country from 
a duplicate set of plates. The paper of the 
London volume is ‘ lmnd-mude,’ and the press- 
work is superior—perhaps only on account of the 
better quality of the paper. The connoisseur will 
see the difference at u glance, and will doubtless 
think the English edition worth the extra 50 or 60 
cents per volume.” 

The price, we may add, of the American edition 
is one dollar twenty-five cents (say 5s.) per 
volume, as compared with 63 . for the English 
edition. But, of course, an American purchaser 
of the latter would have to pay not only cost of 
carriage, but also import duty at the rate of 
twenty-five per cent, ad valorem. 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

The Academie fran^aise has accepted an invi¬ 
tation to be represented at the inauguration of 
the Canadian Academy, the foundation of whioh 
is mainly due to the Marquis of Lome. M. 
Xavier Marmier has been deputed to go to 
Canada. 

The prize bequeathed by Thiers to the 
Aeaddmie framboise has been awarded to M. 
Gustave Bothan for his two books upon the 
origin of the Franco-German War —La Politique 
franfaise en 1SG6 and VAffaire du Luxembourg. 
M. Bothan, besides being a professional diplo¬ 
matist, is also the possessor of one of the finest 
picture galleries in Paris. 

Ghabpentieb will shortly publish a Histoire 
des (Euvres de Theophile Gautier, by M. de 
Lovenjoul, the assumed name, we believe, of 
a Belgian bibliophile, who has already written 
upon Balzac. The work will be in two volumes, 
and will contain original portraits of Gautier. 

We must leave with Le Livre the responsibility 
for a statement that there will shortly be pub¬ 
lished at Brussels a collection of letters addressed 
to a lady—and a mother—by Alexandre Dumas 
pere, between the years 1859 and 1864. 

The current number of the Revue des Deux- 
Mondes opens with a paper by the due d’Aumale 
on “ Bocroy,” being an instalment of his forth¬ 
coming volumes on the History of the Family 
of CondtS. It is based to some extent upon 
French and Spanish documents hitherto in- 
odited. 

Under the title of Les Roisfreres de Napoleon 


I" (Paris: Germer' Baillifere), the baron du 
Casse has published a volume which throws 
additional light upon the dealings of the Em¬ 
peror with his brothers Lucien, Joseph, and 
Jerome. Many of the documents here printed 
have never been published before. Yet another 
new historical work on the same period is La 
Jeunesse de VImperatrice Josephine, by ML L de 
Saint-Amand (Dentu). 

The baron Jdrome Pichon, the president of 
the Socidtd des Bibliophiles, recently gave the 
annual dinner to his fellow-members. The 
menu— in itself a work of art—had on one side 
the arms of the due d’Aumale, who was in the 
chair; and on the other a design representing 
the library of the host. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

We have on cur table :— The Kingdom of All- 
Israel : its History, Literature, and Worship, 
by James Sime (Nisbet); Reasonable Appre¬ 
hensions and Reassuring Hints, by Henry Foot¬ 
man (Field and Tuer); Sermons, preached for 
the most part in Bepton School Chapel, by the 
late H. R. Huokin (Bemrose); The Basis of 
Religion : being an Examination of “ N atural 
Beligion,” by A. W. Momerie (Blaokwood); 
Modem Missions and Culture : their Mutual 
Belations, by Dr. Gustav Wameck, translated 
from the German by Dr. Thomas Smith (Edin¬ 
burgh : Gemmell); Sunset (fleams ; or, Progress 
from Doubt to Faith, as Becorded in the Journal 
of an Old Man, from the French of Ad. Sobaefl'er, 
translated by Frederick Ash Freer (Elliot 
Stock); Present-Day Tract) on Subjects of 
Christian Evidence, Doctrine, and Morals, by 
various writers, Yol. I. (The Beligious Tract 
Sooiety); A Plain Exposition of the Thirty- 
Nine Articles, for the Use of Schools, by William 
Baker (Bivingtons); The Churchman’s Manual 
of Private and Family Devotion (Griffith and 
Farran); The Churchman’s Altar Manual and 
Guide to Holy Communion (Griffith and Farran); 
The Book of Psalms in English Blank Verse, 
using the Verbal and Lineal Arrangements of 
the Original, by Ben-Tehillim (Edinburgh: 
Andrew Elliot); First Lessons on the Church 
Catechism, for the Use of Sunday-schools, by 
Caroline L. Croome (Ohuroh of England Sunday 
School Institute); Melodies of the Fatherland, 
translated from the German by Bobert Maguire 
(“ Home Words” Publishing Office); Lyrics for 
Heart and Voice : a Contribution to the Hymnal 
of the Future, by Thomas Brevior (Pitman); 
Footprints and “ Living Songs”—Frances Ridley 
Havergal, edited by Charles Bullock (“Home 
Words ’’ Publishing Office); The Holy Eucharist 
and Common Life, by George Sarson (Isbister); 
Antitheism: Remarks on its Modem Spirit, by 
Biohard Hill Sandys (Pickering); His Handi¬ 
work, by Lady Hope (Partridge); &c., &o. 

We have also received the following new 
editions:— Poems, by Charles H. Hoole (Parker ); 
Short Studies on Great Subjects, by J. A. Froude, 
Vol. IV. (Longmans); Vers de Societe and 
Parody, with other Essays, by H. A. Page 
(T. Fisher Unwin); Caesar in Egypt, Costanza, 
and other Poems, by Joseph Ellis, Second Edi¬ 
tion, with Emendations and Additions (W. 
Stewart); On Musical Education and Vocal Cul¬ 
ture, by Alberto B. Bach, Third Edition, revised 
and enlarged (Blaokwood); Choir Chant-Book, 
by Charles Edward Stephens (Bemrose); Euclid, 
Books I., II., edited by Charles L. Dodgson 
(Macmillan); A First Greek Writer, with 
Exercises and Vocabularies, by A. Sidgwick, 
Third Edition, revised (Bivingtons) ; A Phonetic 
Shorthand and Pronouncing Dictionary, by Isaac 
Pitman, Fifth Edition (F. Pitman); Clocks and 
Watches and Bells, by Sir Edmund Beckett, 
with numerous Illustrations, Seventh Edition, 
revised and enlarged (Crosby Lockwood); 
Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, by J. B. 
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Young (Crosby Lookwood); Engine-Driving 
Life: Stirring Adventures and Incidents in the 
Lives of Locomotive Engine-Drivers, by 
Michael Beynolds, Eighth Thousand (Crosby 
Lockwood); The Local Examination History, 
by Bobert Stenson Pringle (John Heywood); 
The Difficulties of Algebra Made Easy, by H. C. 
Tarn (Moffat and Paige); More than Conquerors, 
by Frederick Sherlock, Fifth Thousand (“ Home 
Words ” Publishing Office); Dancing in a Light 
Spirit: a Delightful, Useful, and Scriptural 
Pleasure, Second Edition, enlarged (Harnson); 
Unclaimed Money, by Edward Preston, Sixth 
Thousand (E. W. Allen); On the Wing : 
Rambling Notes of a Trip to the Pacific, by 
Mary E. Elake (Boston, U.S.: Lee and Shep¬ 
ard) ; &o., &c. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

WO DIE GUTTER NICHT SIND, WALTEN 
GESPENSTER. 

Where gods are not, ghosts reign.—When Phoebus 
fled 

Forth from his laurel-girt Parnassian shrine 
With hollow shriek, that shivering o’er the brine 
Thrilled through earth, air, the news tlxut Pan 
was dead; 

Dragons and demons reared their obscene head 
From fanes oracular, fierce serpentine 
Hissings, in lieu of Pythian runes divine, 

Poured on the night perplexity and dread. 

Thus, in the temple of man’s mind, when faith, 
Hope, love, affection, gods of hearth and home, 
Have vanished; writhe dim sibilant desires, 
Phantasmal superstitions, lust the wraith 
And greed the vampire, sphinx-like fiends that 
roam 

Through ruined brain-cells, ringed with fretful 
fires. 

J. A. Stmonds. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The April number of Mind very well repre¬ 
sents the different branches of philosophic study. 
Mr. James Ward opens the number with a 
weighty paper, whioh is the first of a series, on 
“Psychological Principles.” He argues with 
considerable skill against most of the current 
definitions of the scope and method of psychol¬ 
ogy as serving inadequately to demarcate the 
science from the physical or objective scienoes, 
and from philosophy proper or the theory of 
knowledge. Mr. Ward is an acute reasoner, 
and his wide and accurate knowledge of modern 
philosophy, German as well as English, enables 
him to make some good points. He has, too, 
a wholesome sense of the importance of 
acouracy in words; and his critical faculty finds 
ample subject-matter in the vague oonnotation 
whioh. floats about terms like “internal and 
external,” “ mind and matter,” “ phenomena,” 
and so on. This first instalment gives promise 
of a valuable contribution to psychological 
theory. Prof. _G. Stanley Hall gives us the 
results of an important set of observations 
which he has carried out on “ reaction time ”— 
that is, the time occupied in responding by some 
movement to a sense impression in the case of 
hypnotic patients. Struck by the faot, em¬ 
phasised by Braid and others, that the phe¬ 
nomena of the hypnotic state are connected 
with an abnormally concentrated or narrowed 
condition of the attention, he set to work to find 
out whether this involved the ability to respond 
more rapidly to stimuli. His conjecture was 
verified. By subjecting a patient to stimulation 
in the hypnotic and also in the normal condition, 
he showed that the reaction time is (on the 
average) considerably less in the former 
than in the latter state. Prof. Hall con¬ 
cludes his paper by some valuable reflections 
on the sufficiency of the common theory of 
attention (as expounded by Wundt and others) 


*o account for the phenomena. This paper is 
just the kind of thing to look for in Mind\ it 
records the results of a useful bit of original 
research in experimental psychology. Miss M. 
Martin discusses in an able and striking manner 
“ Some Fundamental Problems in Logic,” which, 
as she observes, commonly get mixed up with 
the body of logical doctrine, though they 
properly form a “ prolegomena logics ” or 
“ philosophy of logic.” Her essay is a careful 
attempt to recast the general theory of proof 
and of the relation of induction to deduction. 
The lighter literary element in the number is 
supplied by a pleasantly written oritioism of 
Natural Religion by Mr. Edmund Gurney, and 
by the inaugural lecture recently delivered bv 
Prof. Wallace at Oxford on “ Ethics ana 
Sociology.” This last combines in a happy 
manner a certain eloquence of style with pene¬ 
trating thought and close argument. It is a 
valuable criticism from the Hegelian point of 
view of the current theory that ethics is based 
on sociology, and that the individual’s moral 
intuitions and sentiments are a sort of reflec¬ 
tion of his social experience. Among other 
good things here, there are some excellent 
observations on that now popular fiction, “ the 
social organism.” To judge by this address, 
we should think Prof. Wallaoe eminently fitted 
to oarry on the special philosophic work of his 
able predecessor, to whose memory he here pays 
a just tribute. 

The publishing firm of Loescher (Borne, 
Turin, Florence) have issued the first number 
of a new Italian magazine —Qiomale storico 
della Letteratura italiana. It is edited by 
Signori Graf, Novati, and Benier. Their pro¬ 
gramme sets forth as their object the collection 
of all such material as may be useful for the 
history of Italian literature whioh has not been 
rewritten since the days of Tiraboschi. The 
Qiomale is divided into original articles on 
I literary history, inedited documents, short 
notes, and a careful bibliography. The first 
number promises well, and the editors show a 
desire to make the bibliography as complete as 
possible. A catalogue of the Viseonti-Sforza 
library, made between 1459 and 1469, which is 
published by Sig. Mazzatinti, is a valuable 
addition to our knowledge of famous book 
collections. Sig. Novati publishes three jocular 
letters of Ceoco d’ Ascoli, and Sig. Nevi illus¬ 
trates the “ oommedia dell’ arte,” by an analysis 
of one which was very popular, “ II Medico 
volante," the o rigin of Molidre’s farce, “ Le 
Mddecin volant.” 


THE PIPE ROLL SOCIETY. 

The draft prospectus of this society, which is 
now being issued, gives conoisely the objects of 
this new scheme for dealing with the earliest 
portion of the national archives. Although 
the society is primarily established to print the 
Great Bolls of the Exchequer of the reign of 
King Henry the Second, it will also deal with 
all unprinted national reoords whioh are extant 
prior to the year 1200. The first step in this 
distinctly limited undertaking will be to re¬ 
produce, in reoord type, the thirty Pipe Bolls 
for the reign of Henry the Second, that are now 
preserved, in almost perfeot condition, in the 
Public Becord Offioe. The adoption of record 
type in the society’s publications will ensure an 
absolutely accurate working text; and any 
difficulties which the abbreviated Latin may 
present to the inexperienoed student will be 
met by the explanatory list of abbreviations 
which the society intends to issue among its 
early volumes. Thus every reader will not 
only be able to see the exact wording of the 
record literatim, but will also be in a position 
to extend with ease and oertainty all ordinary 
passages that may have to be dealt with. 

Of the value of the early Pipe Bolls there 


cannot be two opinions, for not only jo they 
furnish most material information on almost all 
subjects of interest to the historian, gens&lopjt, 
and topographer, but they also stand absolutely 
alone for a long tract of time as contemporary 
record evidence. Madox, who was intimately 
acquainted with all the most important national 
documents, speaks of these Exchequer enrol¬ 
ments, in his prefatory letter to Lord Somen 
prefixed to his Hietory of the Exchequer, as 
being :—“ Becorda, omnium quae in arciim 
regie usquam vidisse me memini, splendidissima, 
post Botulum Oensualem quern Mbrum Domes¬ 
day vocant; quin ei aequiparanda.” It seems, 
therefore, surprising that no serious attempt 
has hitherto been made to deal with each im¬ 
portant MSS. But, as already stated, the Pipe 
Bolls form but a part—if, perhaps, the moil 
material part—of the society’s schema Tk 
fragmentary relics of the Rotuli Curiae Segk, r Jt 
earliest portions of the records of the Com 
Regis, will also be transcribed and printed, u 
well as some charters, private deeds, and otka 
early odds and ends. In fact, as the prospectus 
states, the work of this society will not termi- 
nate until every scrap of MS. material in tie 
Public Becord Office to the end of the twelfth 
century has been made thoroughly accessible, 
for all practical purposes, to the historical en- 
quirer. 

It is to be hoped that all those who are - 
interested in the publication of the archives of 
the realm will at once be ready to support thu 
genuine attempt to throw open some of the i 
most valuable portions of the public ooUeofious. i 
With the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, 
the vice-president ana also the director of the 
Sooiety of Antiquaries, as prominent directing 
members of the new sooiety, there can be so 
doubt as to the manner in which the work Till 
be carried out. 

The hon. secretary is Mr. James Greenstreet. 
16 Montpelier Boa j, Feckham, S.B., to whom 
applications should be addressed for member¬ 
ship or for copies of the prospectus. The 
annual subscription is fixed at one guinea. 


TREASURE TROVE AT Tu£ GAPE. 

A curious and interesting piece of news, which 
reads like a page from Mr. Charles Reade’s 
Foul Play, has been communioated to a corre¬ 
spondent in a private letter from the Gape. 

It appears that Col. H. G. Bobley, who is 
now stationed at Cape Town, read not long 
since in the history of thst plaoe how a Dutch 

f alliot, on her way from Batavia, anohoredin 
able Bay in May 1648. On the 16th of that 
month, being driven ashore by a furious north¬ 
west gale, she sank off the mouth of Salt River. 

[ The crew built a few huts and supported them- 
selves as they oould till they were taken c-if 
in 1649 by a Dutch fleet homeward bound, 
The spot was reported a* a suitable locality 
for stores, gardens, and the like, where¬ 
upon the Dutch East India Company fitted 
out an expedition consisting of three ships 
under the command of van Bubeok. who 
landed in April 1652, founded the present 
colony, and beoame its first governor. Being 
interested in the narrative of the early disaster, 
Col. Bobley learned that the whereabouts of 
the old galliot was perfectly well known. 
Embedded deep in sand, she still lay on the bar 
at the mouth of the river. Not long rices, 
however, a cutting was driven through this 
sand bar in order to oonvey water to the docks. 
The outting brought about a change in the tide- 
levels, and disclosed the position of the wresk 
below. In 1856 one Mr. Adams, a diver, went 
down, and succeeded in recovering two brass 
six-pounder guns, some bars of silver, a large 
numb r of coins, aud a quantity of rare china. 
Mr. Adams, however, died, and the search was 
never resumed until the other day, when Col 
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- Eobley—who had gone out, after a heavy storm, 

to eiamine the spot, and actually saw the deck 
of tie gailiot under the sea—took steps to 
renew the operations. Having obtained a 
tfeyemment concession, he is now, by the help 
of a professional diver, working the wreck “ on 
salvage.” The name of the old ship was the 
Borhem, and she was laden with cases full of 
cariosities and antiquities for sale to European 
museums. These cases, judging from the con¬ 
tents ot those which Mr. Adams recovered in 
1856, contain gods, rare china, old glass, bales 
of Oriental silks, &c. Col. Eobley has bought 
from the family of the deceased Mr. Adams 
some valuable vases, coins, and the like, and 
hopes to be rewarded by the discovery of a large 
number of similar treasures. The china is not 
at all inj cured by having been 235 years under the 
sea; but the silver artioles have suffered 
considerably, and the silks must of course be 
spoiled. Col. Robley is overwhelmed with 
applications from persons eager to take shares 
in his interesting enterprise. 


“ GOD SAVE THE QUEEN ” IN 
SANSKRIT. 

, Thh Calcutta Liberal , Keshub Ohunder Sen’s 
paper, prints in its number for March 25 the 
following letter from Prof. Max Muller, ad¬ 
dressed to its editor in reply to a criticism 
- that had appeared in a previous number on 
... Prof. Max Miiller’s Sanskrit translation of 
“GodSave the Queen ” :— 

“ Oxford: February 28,18S3. 

■s “ My dear Friend,— I have received to-day your 
f lectures on India, and, thoughlknow mostoftlicm 
_ already, I am very glad to possess them in a 
1 . collected form. I am always glad when I see you 
' walking straight forward, not minding the clamour 
on the right or on the left. I feel convinced that, 
so far as the great questions are concerned, you are 
tin:- following the Rita, as the Vedic Rishis called it, or 
what the early Christians called the Holy Ghost, 

5 g: the spirit of truth and righteousness which pervades 
and rules the world. A Ritayna, aman who knows 
the Rita, wants no applause and is not frightened 
by any abuse. Though he knows how often he 
, T has followed the Anrita instead of the Rita, yet so 
1 long as he feels himself attracted, as if by a 
magnet, towards the Rita, lie feels satisfied within 
ji, :s hmisclf, and bold like a child in the arms of his 
.- :i i father. 

“But more of that on some other occasion. 
To-day I wished to send you a few lines on the 
1 \ Sational Anthem. I have been very much abused 
r for my boldness in translating ‘ God save the 
• i> ' Queen ’ into Hanskrit without consulting some 
■&' (rare or Pandit or Srotriya. Well, you know I 
. ‘i sent you my translation, which is not published 
-it yet, merely as a tentative translation. I was 
;; afraid that the Sanskrit translation which you scut 
me would not be approved by Sanskrit scholars 
r in India or in Europe, and so I ventured to try the 
/. ( eipenment myself. I confess that I found it by 
'. no means so easy as I had thought. It would have 
been easy enough if I had given up the 
! ' rhymes, but without the rhymes the words 
and the music would never have gone well 
:together. Sanskrit scholars in Europe do not 
: y practise Sanskrit verse. The few Englishmen 
who have written Sanskrit verse have always 
done so with the help of a Pandit. We learn 
Sanskrit in Europe, not in order to write it in 
jg strict accordance with the rules of Paiiini or Pin- 
, gala. That we leave to our native friends, the 
1 . Pandits of Benares and Nuddea. To us Sanskrit 
-, 1 i> a means to an end, and that end is a knowledge 
\ of India, and, more particularly, of the historical 
S' development of its language, religion, mythology, 
*• and philosophy. We have learnt much from your 
ig Pandits; it is now time for your Pandits to lenm 
t ; something from us, to read and examine what wo 
) ( ; have done for a critical restoration of their Sanskrit 
^ texts, and, still more, what we have done for a 
'j really historical arrangement of their literature. 
■*. ‘Sanskrit scholarship’ means something very 
P different in India and in Europe. Each has its 
* value, and, instead of depreciating the work of the 


one or the other school, it is far better to try to 
find out what is good in each. It will never do for 
your Paiulits to go on as if there never had been a 
Colebrooke, or a Burnouf, or a Lassen. 

“ But, in attempting a Sanskrit translation of 
‘ God save the Queen,’ I may seem no doubt to 
have trespassed on the province which the Pandits 
of India would call peculiarly their own. That is 
quite true, and I have apologised for it. I have 
submitted my poor handiwork to them, I have 
invited their correction and lu-lp, and I have 
beforehand expressed my entire satisfaction if they 
would replace my translation by a better one. 

‘ Yatne krite yadi na sidhyati, ko'tra doshu/i,’ says 
the Hilopadesa. 

“ Now, one Sanskrit scholar, who signs himself a 
Teacher, has kindly done what I ask for. He has 
found fault with two words in my translation, but. 
iu both cases I believe I am right and he is wrong. 

“1. I have used ‘hisi’ as an atmanepadin. Is 
that wrong ? I know quite well that ‘ hisi' as a raiul- 
hiidika is parasmaipadiu ; also ‘ hisi ’ as one of the 
adhfitlyu roots. Then why did I write ‘ himsasva ’ ? 
Because I studied Sanskrit, not simply from 
Pawini’s Sutras, but historically; and I hold that 
as Sanskrit certainly existed before Puwiui wrote 
its grammar, so there are many words and gram¬ 
matical forms in Sanskrit literature of which 
lYoiini knew nothing. I do not speak of the 
Vedic literature only, or of the Buddhist litera¬ 
ture. But take the Mahdbhdrata. Surely words 
and forms which Vyilsa used are Sanskrit, and 
what was good enough for him is good enough for 
me, a mere barbarian? Now I read Mahdbh. 
Auusasana-parva, v. 4536: Kalo hiinsate dharma- 
viryam— i.c., ‘Time destroys the strength of the 
law; ’ is not ‘ hiinsate ’ here an atmanepadin ? If you 
will consult the excellent Sanskrit Dictionary com¬ 
piled by Boehtlingk and Roth, you will find this 
and similar instances. That dictionary is the first 
attempt at an historical dictionary of the Sanskrit 
language, giving you references and authorities 
for every moaning of a word, and showing you 
how much of Sanskrit there was not dreamt of 
even in Pawini's philosophy. 

“ However, I myself disliked ‘ hiwisasva,’ though 
for a different reason, and in the text which I sent 
to II.H. Raja Sourendra Mohan Tagore I suggest 
‘ uM7rinddhi ’ as more powerful. 

“ With regard to my critic’s second correction, I 
can appeal to good native authorities in my 
defence. ‘ Lokapramidinim ’ was not meant for 
‘ one who mukes others utter a sound.’ ‘ Pranada ’ 
is explained in the Amarakosha by ‘ sabdo nuraga- 
ynh ’— i.e., ‘an utterance or word arising from 
affection.’ The commentator adds: ‘ gun.inura- 
gotthaA jabdu/i, a sound or word arising from 
affection for, or admiration of, good qualities.’ 

‘ LokapraHadinim ’ therefore means ‘he who is 
possessed of the praise of the world’-—in other 
words, glorious. However, here again, as t told 
Raja Sourendra Mohan Tagore, I am myself not 
at all satisfied. 1 should have preferred ‘ sarva- 
praliladinim.’ But here‘pra’ before ‘hi’ would 
become long, though before ‘ lir’ it might remain 
short. ! 

“Now let your Pandits judge, and, if lam wrong, 
let them suggest something better. You must 
have a Sanskrit translation of ‘ God save the 
Queen.’ For, first of all, unless those who know 
Sanskrit, and who are still the guides of the people, 
can sing from their very hearts ‘ God save the 
Queen,’ the whole movement may as well be given 
up altogether as hollow, or, at all events, us 
premature. Secondly, when people from differ¬ 
ent parts of India meet, in what vernacular ure 
they to join? Let the Mohammedans sing in 
Persian or iu Arabic if they like; the people of 
India have only one liiif/na franra —their sacred, 
their beautiful, and their easily intelligible Sans¬ 
krit.—Believe me, yours very truly, 

“F. Max Miller.’’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE NAMES “ TBISANTON ” AND “ ANTONA.” 

Sheffield: April 18,1883. 

In Ptolemy’s description of the ooast-line of 
Britain he mentions a river Trisanton, the 
position of whioh, relatively both to Cantium 
on the eaet and to the Great Harbour on the 
west, answers precisely to that of the Sussex 
Ouse. The name Trisanton does not ocour in 
any other ancient author; it is, however, a 
ourious coincidence that a passage of Tacitus 
relating to Britain [Ann. xii. 31) contains the 
consecutive words “ oasfrts Anlanam,” This 
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coincidence is sufficiently striking to excite a 
suspicion that it may not be purely accidental. 
I beg leave to offer two alternative suggestions 
respecting its explanation. 

1. It is well known that in one remarkable 
instance a local name in Ptolemy’s catalogue 
has been evolved out of a gross misunderstand¬ 
ing of a statement of Tacitus. In Ann. iv. 73 
the historian says that on the approach of the 
Boman army the besiegers of Flevum dispersed 
“ad sua tutanda.” Mistaking the sense of 
these words, Ptolemy, or some interpolator of 
Ptolemy ( Oeog. ii., xi. 27), has gravely set down 
the longitude and latitude of the town of 
Siatutanda. With this fact in view, it does not 
seem a very wild conjecture that the name of 
Trisanton may have been derived from a mis¬ 
reading of Tacitus’ castris Anlonam, and 
bestowed, absolutely at random, on a river left 
nameless in Ptolemy’s map. To suppose that 
the river referred to by Tacitus could be on the 
south ooast would no doubt be an absurd 
blunder; but it is scarcely too absurd to be 
ascribed to the discoverer of Siatutanda. 

2. My other suggestion (which I myself 
prefer) is that the correct residing in Tacitus is 
Trisantonam. There is no improbability in 
supposing that there may have been in Britain 
two rivers named Trisanton. On the contrary, it 
is very seldom indeed that a river has no name¬ 
sakes. Now, a British name whioh, in the first 
century, was Trisactona, would probably, ac¬ 
cording to a well-known tendency of the Cymrio 
language, have lost its medial e before the 
time of the Angle conquest of the Midlands. This 
would allow us to equate Trisantona with Trent; 
and reasons are not wanting for supposing that 
the Trent is the river to which Tacitus refers. It 
is true that the “ Antona ” is commonly identi¬ 
fied with the Nen. This identification, however, 
seems to have been first suggested by the totally 
erroneous notion that the name Hdmtun (North¬ 
ampton) is an accommodation of Antona. A 
better argument is that this supposition 
accounts for the fact that it was the Iceni who 
first rose in opposition to the measures taken 
by Ostorius. But it must be remembered that 
we have absolutely no knowledge respecting 
the limits of the territory occupied by this 
people in the first century A.D. Mr. Skene has 
proposed to identify the “Antona" with the 
Don. I am not aware that the Trent has 
hitherto been suggested ; but it is certainly of 
all the eastward rivers the one which Ostorius 
would most naturally think of connecting with 
the Severn. 

In conclusion, I will venture, with much 
diffidence, and with all deference to the judg¬ 
ment of better scholars, to propose the reading 
cunctosque cie Trisantonam instead of cinctosque 
castris Antonam. The sense of the whole pass¬ 
age as thus emended would be that Ostorius 
was preparing to disarm the suspected tribes, 
and to confine them all within the boundary 
formed by the Trent and the Severn. In 
extenuation of the audacity of this proposal, I 
may plead that the words as they stand in the 
received text are no very natural expression of 
their apparent meaning, and that their awk¬ 
wardness has already tempted at least one 
editor into very considerable licenoe of conjec¬ 
tural emendation. Benby Bradley. 


PUSHKIN AND THE “WESTMINSTER REVIEW.” 

Naval and Military Club: April 23, 1883. 

As I am precluded from replying by letter 
in the pages of a magazine, I trust you will 
afford me the opportunity of defending my 
translation of Pushkin's Eugene Oneguine from 
an attack which has been made upon it by the 
writer of an essay on that poet which appears 
in the current number of the Westminster 
Review. He pronounces it “ wooden,” “ full of 


olumsy lines,” and affirms that it “ exhibits a 
terrible baldness and thinness.” Turning, 
however, to the impression of October 1881 
of the same periodical, I find that it is “ com¬ 
mended as a specimen of smooth versification.” 
This discrepancy tends to foster a stoical in¬ 
difference to its opinions. 

This critic, though in the main oonfining him¬ 
self to bare assertion, evidently belongs to the 
commonplace tribe who imagine that in 
raking into a heap the feeblest lines of a 
metrical composition they are performing their 
office in an enlightened and respectable manner. 
But hardly a poem in existence—certainly not 
Oneguine in the original—would bear such 
treatment. However, I shall meet him on his 
own ground. And, first, it is clear that hqfails to 
oomprehend Pushkin’s humour. There *are six 
extracts from my translation which he quotes 
to ridicule. Three of these—in which the 
words titillate, tushes, rile occur—were plainly 
written by the poet in that jocular vein 
which “Beppo” and “Don Juan” have 
made familiar to us. Though our critio objects 
to these words, they are all to be found 
in Webster; and if he were a sportsman he 
would not have had to consult Halliwell for the 
meaning of the word “ tush.” Of course, they 
would be out of plaoe in serious verse. Lower 
down, for reasons he fails to specify, he falls 
foul of the word “steamed.” This, in the 
original, is “ smoked.” Pray, will he inform 
me whether it is smoke or steam which is seen 
to ascend from blood in frosty weather P The 
rhyme “bruin,” “swoon,” is, of course, poor; 
every other plan failed before £ admitted it. 
But poetical lioenoe allows these liberties 
occasionally. Does not Mr. Browning rhyme 
“ Chablis ” with “ Rabelais ” P The line treat¬ 
ing of brushes is a literal translation of the 
original, and there is no obscurity hanging 
about it. 

I quite agree that it is an open question 
whether a prose or a metrical version best re¬ 
produces a foreign poem. But if prose be 
selected, why write it, as our reviewer does, as 
if it were verse, with a capital letter at the 
beginning of every line? Having ransacked 
my book for its blemishes, why assert that there 
are plenty more of them if only his precious 
space permitted their insertion ? Why declare 
that lines will not scan without adducing a 
single example P These proceedings, though 
common, are suggestive of random writing, 
lax composition, or interested motives. They 
transcend the limits of just criticism. 

In fine, this writer, if he oould articulate, 
would be found to mean no more than this : that 
it is easier to translate into prose than into 
verse, in whioh I heartily concur. In con¬ 
clusion, I hope the reader will adopt his 
exceedingly practical suggestion, “ simply to 
learn Russian,” if he wishes to understand 
Pushkin! H. Spalding (Lieut.Colonel). 


“THE HEBREW MIGRATION FROM EGYPT.” 

My attention has been direoted to a brief 
notice of my work, The Hebrew Migration from, 
Egypt, which appears in the Academy of 
Maroh 31. 

The writer of this notioe curtly dismisses my 
book by remarking that 

“ it is unnecessary to say more than that, like other 
theories of the exodus, it has perforce in some 
degree become obsolete since M.Naville’s import¬ 
ant discovery of Pithom-Succoth and its identity 
with Heroupolis.” 

Anyone would gather from this that I had 
based some theory of the exodus upon the 
location ofPithom or Succoth elsewhere than 
at the site ofM. Naville’s discovery, and that, 
with this discovery, my fanciful fabric tumbled 
to the ground. The fact is that I never made 


any attempt to identify Pithom or Saoonth. I 
confined myself to stating generally that there 
was much to support the view propounded hr 
Brugsch Bey, that the region from which the 
Israelites took their departure was in the 
neighbourhood of Zau, identified with the 
ancient Zoan; but, so far as my views respect¬ 
ing the exodus are oonoerned, Egyptologist* 
may plaoe the “ treasure cities” of the Israel¬ 
ites in any part of the Delta they pleasa I 
have made no attempt to trace the route of 
the Israelites within Egyptian territory. The 
object of my work is to follow the course of 
the released captives from the Egyptian frontier 
“ the edge of the wilderness,” to the region' 
on the east of the Jordan, and to demonstrate 
that they proceeded by the ordinary caravaa 
route across the Desert to Elim-Elath, at the 
head of the Gulf of Akaba; that the Sinaitic 
peninsula was never entered by them; that the 
so-called Desert of the WanderinM was tra¬ 
versed, and was for ever quitted by them, in 
about a week’s time; that from Blim-Elath 
(which, as Hebraists are aware, are plurals of 
the same word) the Israelites proceeded up ths 
Araba to one of the Wadys leading to Petrs 
(Kadesh); and I identify Mount Hor, Har ha 
bar—the Mount of Mounts—as the Mount Sinai 
The time “ in the wilderness,” whether long or 
short (but which, being undetermined, via 
according to Hebrew usage described as “ forty 
years ”), was for the most part passed by ths 
Israelites at or near Petra (Kadesh); and 
ultimately, having failed to obtain permission to 
pass through Edom, they retraced their steps 
down the Araba to Elim-Elath, and then, 
skirting the east frontier of Edom, made their 
way to Moab and the trans-Jordanio region. 

Such is a brief risttmi of my account of the 
Hebrew migration; and I may say, with sons 
pride, that, while having made several dis¬ 
tinguished converts to my views, no oritio hu 
detected a single flaw in the chain of reasoning 
by which I seek to establish my conclusions. 

J. Baker Gresm. 


1. I have said that Mr. Baker Greene's 
"Hebrew Migration has become” in a dtqm 
obsolete “ since the positive identification of 
Pithom-Succoth.” His third chapter has cer¬ 
tainly become obsolete — a chapter dealing 
entirely with the uncertainty of the sites, abso¬ 
lutely and relatively, of Raamses, Pithom, Sue- 
coth, and Etham. The positive identification of 
Pithom, and, still more, the identification of 
Pithom with Succoth, clears the air and gives s 
new view to the whole subject. It abolishes 
Brugsch’s theory, whioh Mr. Baker Greene 
weighs* with great oaution and judgment; and it 
settles, once for all, the conflicting theories of 
Lepsius, de Rouge, Ebers, and others (including 
myself) as to the identity of Rameses and Id 
Aboo Keahed, which is also known by the 
name of Tel-el-Maskhuta. I was myself quit' 
wrong as to Tel-el-Maskhuta. I believed it to 
be Siameses, and it turns out to be Pithom. 
The establishment of one site, and the dis¬ 
covery that this one site is identical with a place 
hitherto believed to be a second site, gives a 
positive foothold to the geographer and his¬ 
torian, and lends an entirely new oomplexion to 
this part of the enquiry. 

2. I certainly never intended to imply that 
Mr. Baker Greene’s exodus theory turned upon 
Pithom, or fell to the ground because of M. 
Naville’s discovery. Neither do I think that 
readers will so conclude. My expression “ in 1 
degree" excludes that possibility. I beg to 
assure Mr. Baker Greene that I had “ no such 
stuff in my thought?.” 

I may add that I did not review the book at 
length, because it was only a seoond edition. 
Had it been new, I should have made a com¬ 
plete study of it. Amelia B. Edwards. > 
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' AF/V/A/TMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Mokdat, April30, 3p.m. RoyalInstitution: “Physio- 
logical Discovery,” V.» by Prof. McKen dnck. 

Asiatic: “Two Obscure Sites in the 

8i ' 5 ?p^’.’ b IrtSanS < ^ ; Tho Method usedi by p Mitae 
in the Construction of the Carlisle Table of Mor- 

^*^7^30*p^n^ r Aristotelian: “Kant's Critic of Pure 
Reason (continued), by Mr. E. H. Rhodes. #< 

8p.m. Society oJ?Arts: Cantor Lecture, The 
Transmission of Energy/* II.. by Mr. O. Reynolds. 
Tuesday, May 1, 2 p.m. itoyai Institution: Annua l 

Mee 8 i pjn. Biblical Archaeology : “Babylonian 
Chronology,” by Prof. F. DeUtzsdr; A Paper by the 
Rev. A. l5lwy ; “ The Origin of the Cypriote »>Ua- 
bary.” by M. Alex. Enman; “ Hieratic Ostraka at 
Queen’s College. Oxford,” by Dr. Birch. .. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ Resistance on Railway 
Curves, as an Element of Danger,” by Mr. John 
Mackenzie. _ _ , 

8.30 pjn. Zoological: “ Limnaina and Euplocina , 
Two Groups of Diurnal Lenidoptera belonging to the 
Subfamily Kvploeinar, with Descriptions of New 
i Jounrn onri Siipcips." TT.. hv Mr. F. Moore; The 


Genera and Species.” II., by Mr. F. Moore; 
CcAoration of Animals,” by Mr ; Alfred^Tylor^ 


‘The 

vauotuuuu ui aiuiubio, • ■ cx “‘ V, *' ‘/i ’ ■ 

Ham iliac from the Levant, collected by Admiral T. 
Spratt,” by Dr. O. Boettger. . . . 

Wednesday, May 2, 4.30 p.m. British Archaeological 
Animal Meeting. 4 f . 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Electricity as a Motive 
Power,” by Prof. George Forbes. 

Thursday, May 3, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: Count 
Rumiord,” I., by Prof. Tyndall. , 

8 p.m. Linnean: “Cinchona Leaoenana , by 
Z Mr. JT E. Howard; “ Astnvidca of the Challenger 
•• Expedition.” II., by Mr. W. Percy Sladen; “New 
••r. Species ol Cy<xw from Southern India/ bvMr. W. T. 
Tniselton Dyer; “ Revision of the Genus Entomobrya 
(Depeeria), by Mr. G. Brook; “Mollusca of the 
Challenger Eiroedition,” by the Rev. R. Boog Watson. 
‘j_ 8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ Electrical Units of 

Measurement,” by Sir W. Thomson. 

Friday, May 4, 8 p.m. Philological: “The English 
■a?;. Name of the Letter 1 Y/ ” by Mr. C. B. Cayley. 

:« 8pjn. Carlyle. , _ 

rr‘ 9 p.m. Royal Institution: “Weather Know- 
Eia* ledge in 1883,” by Mr. R. H. Scott. 

Situbday, May 5, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: Geo- 
graphical Evolution,” Y., by Dr. A. Geikie. 


;ofe> SCIENCE. 

rr f A WAIIACe’8 EDITION OF THE “ DE ANIMA.” 
^APBTOTEAHS HEPI ♦YXHS.—Aristotle’s 
, Biis; Psychology in Greek and English. With 
Introduction and Notes by Edwin Wallace. 
" (Cambridge: University Press.) 

This handsome volume, the work of one who 
las been known for some time as a con- 
/ tribntor to Aristotelian literature, is designed 
alto supply the English student of the Be 
.. . Anima with an edition better suited to his 
it*-wants and requirements than the well-known 
•j: book of Trendelenburg. Mr. Wallace accord- 
iagly gives us, in addition to the Greek text, 
! “- t a translation en regard, a Commentary in 
‘• ^English (96 pages), two Appendices, and a 
^ double Index. Prefixed to the whole is also 
,.C.« Introduction (116 pages), concerning 
which I must for certain reasons reserve what 
: jc?I have to say for the end of this notice. 
so V Owing to its technicalities and the em- 
lrt : bamssed style in which it is written, the Be 
*■ 'Anima is confessedly one of the hardest and 
s: “most trying of Aristotle’s writings. Other 
^, : and graver elements of difficulty, however, 
•^reveal themselves as soon as criticism sets to 
work to analyse the substance and structure 
,j t ;of the book in the form in which it has come 
down to us. We observe a want of cohesion 
>: 1 in the parts, discrepancies in the ideas, certain 
•< differences even in points of language; and 
ii *, there are here and there, at any rate, traces 
s ; “of an editor who appears to have had two 
texts before him, and made it his business to 
'^combine these two texts into one; and, be- 
*■' sides the “ contamination” which it has thus 
^undergone, the existing text would seem to 
,,#bave suffered sadly during the process of 
^transcription. If the critical situation as 
^ l--regards the Be Anima is now pretty well 


understood, it is impossible to overrate our 
debt to Torstrik—a true scholar, a man of 
great analytical power, and withal of a rare 
modesty and sincerity of character. One 
may, and indeed often must, dissent from him 
in questions of detail; but still, after every 
deduction is made, I think we must all feel 
that his Be Anima is in its way one of those 
fruitful and suggestive books which leave a 
lasting impression on the mind, and that it is 
now no longer permitted us to read the Aris¬ 
totelian text with the simple faith of a former 
generation of scholars. 

Mr. Wallace tells us in his Preface that, 
among other motives for producing this 
volume, he has thought it desirable to test 
the value of Torstrik’s criticisms, and that he 
has tried in several passages to maintain the 
general correctness of the ordinary text 
against Torstrik’s objections and “emenda¬ 
tions.” This is, no doubt, a legitimate thing 
to do ; at the same time it must be confessed 
that the attempt has its risks, and that it 
requires some courage to come forward to meet 
Torstrik on his own ground. Mr. Wallace’s 
work as an interpreter of Aristotle is not 
quite what one would expect from a scholar 
who undertakes to answer Torstrik; his 
translation, instead of reaching a high level 
of excellence, is disfigured by slips and 
inadvertencies which, in many cases, involve 
a strange perversion or misrepresentation of 
Aristotle’s meaning. Aristotle, with all his 
faults, is, on the whole, a fairly correct 
writer. We have to interpret him, therefore, 
just as we do Plato or Demosthenes—by care¬ 
ful study of his language, by due attention 
to particles, the choice of terms, the order of 
words, and the like. And, as translators, our 
first duty is to express his meaning worthily ; 
if we wish to do justice to the logical force 
and precision of the original, we must 
remember that anything of the nature of idle 
words or careless phrases is, in a serious scien¬ 
tific statement, a solecism, and that the sense 
is not made clearer by superfluities of lan¬ 
guage. What I have been saying may seem 
a truism, but there is evidence before us that 
it is very easily forgotten or overlooked in 
practice. As a specimen of a sort of transla¬ 
tion which is not uncommon in these pages, 
I may take the passage in book ii., 1, 5, 
where Aristotle, after laying down that 
soul is an entelechy (or “ perfect realisation ") 
of the body, proceeds to draw a distinction : 
an entelechy, he says, may be either (1) 
latent or (2) manifested in activity— iirunrjfn] 
(the possession of knowledge) being a typical 
and familiar instance of the first kind ; Ottopia 
(the exercise of knowledge, “ active observa¬ 
tion ”) of the second. The Greek of the 
passage presents no difficulty:— 

oStij [scil. &»r«A^x c,a ] Xbyortu 8ix«r> y pby 6>r 
hrtffrhuy, y V &s t8 Otwpeiy. epavepby ohv 3n cl-s 

ivttrrfipy [scil. irrt\4x fta h ‘ r V 

imdpx*iv T )]v tyvxbv *«1 Swrot sal iyphyopals iorni/, 
ivdXoyoii 5’ y filv iypfiyopois rip St aptly, 6 8’ Svvos 
Ttp fxtiy k al p-h iyepyuy. irportpa 8i Tp ytvtffti 
4x1 tou alnov y iirurriiiiy. 

The translation of this (p. 61) is as follows:— 

“ Perfect realisation, however, is a word used 
in two senses; it may be understood either as 
an implicit state corresponding to knowledge as 
possessed, or as an explicitly exercised process 
corresponding to active observation. Here, in 
referenoe to soul, it mnst evidently be under¬ 


stood in the former of these two senses; for the 
soul is present with us as much while we are 
asleep as while we are awake; _ and, while 
waking resembles active observation, sleep, re¬ 
sembles the implicit though not exercised 
possession of knowledge. Now, in referenoe to 
the same subject, it is the implicit knowledge 
of scientific principles which stands prior.” 

On comparing the paraphrase with the 
original, one notes (1) an odd “ derangement ” 
of conjunctions, for I presume that “ implicit 
though not exercised ” should he “ implicit or 
not exercised;” (2) the rendering, “know¬ 
ledge of scientific principles ,” gives us too 
much: the thiug meant is what waa just 
before described as “knowledge,” but in a 
philosophical writing “ knowledge ” and 
“ knowledge of scientific principles ” can 
hardly be treated as identical; (3) “stands 
prior,” on the other hand, gives us too little, 
as it is no translation of the Greek trporipa rjj 
yevttrti (a formula with a very definite mean¬ 
ing in Aristotle), it fails to prepare us for the 
epithet jt/motj; in the well-known definition of 
soul (ivTfXfXfUt rj irpurrrj owparos, &C.) in the 
next sentence in the text. Another instance 
of the same sort is in book ii., 4, 10. Aris¬ 
totle is here dealing with a theory that 
nutrition is a relation between dissimilars; 
this theory, he says, rests on the fact that the 
food has to be changed by digestion, which 
change (i-e., assimilation) implies that the 
food is acted upon by something unlike itself; 
the object nourished, however, he adds, is not 
changed. It is, in this respect, like the 
carpenter as contrasted with his materials: 
the materials are modified by the carpenter, 
but the carpenter himself remains unchanged ; 
he merely passes from a state of inactivity to 
one of activity:— 

Trd<TX (l ri y t potpl) &xb tou rpttfiofityov, oh tovto 
{mb rys r poipys, tbffirop ou5* 6 Tticrwy 6x8 rj}y h\ys, iAA f 
im’ iKflyov aifry • 6 viterwv /itrafldwtl p.6yoy clj 
iyfpyeiav 4( ipylat. 

The following is given (p. 83) as the render¬ 
ing of this very straightforward passage:— 

“ The nutriment is affected to some extent by 
the object which it nurtures, while this is not 
altered by the nutriment, just as the artisan is 
not affected by the material on which he 
operates, but this material, on the contrary, 
hy the artist: the workman only transforming 
it from inertness into aotuality.” 

The translation, as will be seen, misses the 
point of the comparison, which manifestly 
depends on the analogy :— 

Tpetpdptvoy : rpofy : : tiktuv : S\y, 

Aristotle, therefore, is credited not only with 
a contradiction, but also with a strange 
absurdity. If I take a piece of wood and set 
to work to make it into a table, it is possible 
to say of me that in so doing I pass from 
inactivity to activity ; but who would dream 
of saying this of the wood, the passive or 
inert material ? 

This last is one of those inaccuracies which 
a careful reader may possibly discover by the 
light of nature, by an uneasy feeling that 
there is something wrong in the logic of the 
statement. Here is another instance of the 
same stamp. In hook iii. 2, 2, where Aris¬ 
totle asks how it is that we see (i.e., know) 
that we see, he is made to reason in a very 
odd fashion (p. 135) 

“ To peroeive anything by sight is ... to see; 
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and it is colour, or what possesses colour, that 
is seen. Hence . . . the original sense must, 
in order to perceive the seeing organ, possess 
colour also.” 

Whereas what Aristotle really tells us is this: 
“ Our sense of sight, if it is to he ‘perceived 
by sight, must also possess colour” (et oiperal 
tis to bpuiv, Kai xpwga. e£tt to optbv rrpurrov) —in 
other words, “ If we see that we see, sight 
becomes an object of vision, and, as an object 
of vision, must be coloured.” Again, in 
book iii., 12, 9, in a discussion as to the 
way in which things come to affect our 
senses, Aristotle observes parenthetically that 
the area over which a movement resulting 
from impact may extend varies according to 
the differences in the nature of the substances 
which receive the impact; the area of dis¬ 
turbance, which is nil in the case of a stone, 
is small in the case of wax, considerable in 
the case of water, and greatest in the case of 
air:— 

«• fh Kvpbv Piifitit ns, pifXP‘ roirrov tmvv&r} fas fSafev * 
\iSos ovStv • Aax vSap p*XP L srippa, i S' i.i)P tsrl 
srXeierov Kivtirtu. 

The gradation here so carefully indicated 
becomes unrecognisable in the translation :— 

“ If one were to plunge anything in wax, the 
wax would be moved so far as one plunged it; 
a stone under similar treatment would not be 
moved at all, and water would be so to a still 
greater degree. Air, on the other hand, is 
moved to the greatest possible extent ” (p. 189). 

To a still greater degree —as though the 
Greek were eri iropponipw. But Aristotle has 
not said this, and it seems to me extremely 
disrespectful to him to imagine that in such 
a context he meant, or could have meant, to 
say it. 

In minor matters of detail the translation 
is far from being as faithful as it should be. 
In p. 7, for instance, dz-oSiSdi'ai Kara rgv 
tftavratrtav is, notwithstanding the note in 
Trendelenburg, rendered by “to present to 
the mind’s eye.” P. 13, “collect the views of 
those,” &c., is a translation, not of trvpirapa- 
Xapf3avciv, but of a varia lectio (a very bad 
one) trvp.irtpiXap.l3u.vciv. P. 29, “ contract 
and move” is given instead of “attract and 
mo\6"\[trvvttf>iXKCLV eat kivclv). P. 37, i frvxfj 
be irdvrts onrovtpoven tovto paXurff thrtlv is 
turned into “it is by almost all thinkers 
attributed to the soul; ” and tve^iraoroi 
becomes “easy to be discovered." P. 43, 
gBg (denoting an immediate consequence, as 
it so frequently does in Aristotle) is taken to 
mean “no doubt.” P. 47, the familiar 
formula, pSXXov B' low (= or perhaps rather) 
is represented by “ and what is still more 
worthy of notice.” P. 63, for ovtrla g Kara 
rbv \6yov (i.e , the intelligible as distinct 
from the material substance of the body) the 
translator gives us “ a real substance which 
expresses an idea.” P. 67, irtpl tripas 
Biaef>opa's rrji rlrvxgs he renders by “ with 
respect to another specific aspect of the soul” 
—as though the Greek were Biatj>opds. P. 
107, pi\o s is represented by “measure”— 
for which a Greek would say perpov. Among 
the English equivalents chosen to represent 
Aristotelian or other technical terms the 
following might with advantage be amended. 
In p. 15 respiration is described as “ the 
boundary with which life is coterminous,” 
the Greek of this being rov £gv opov — 


[linn. 28 , 188 S.^too. MS. 


i.e., the distinctive mark of life. In two 
distinct passages “ transcendentalist ” is 
made to stand lor Aristotle's SiaXtKTueot. In 
p. 143 the translator speaks of “ the termina¬ 
tion of this point,” where Aristotle wlas 
content to say merely t<3 iripan. And in 
sundry places in the translation of book iii. 
one is surprised to find Aristotle suddenly 
talking Neokantiem, as though he had learnt 
his philosophy at Oxford and were fresh from 
our examination schools. 

As regards the Commentary, it must suffice 
to say that the notes, when not based on 
materials already in Trendelenburg, are, in 
many instances, directed against Torstrik and 
intended to serve as an answer to his diffi¬ 
culties ; and that, in some cases, Mr. Wallace 
suggests corrections or alternatives for the 
renderings printed in his translation. The 
Introduction prefixed to the translation I 
have reserved to the last in order to give 
myself the pleasure of concluding this notice 
with a word of praise. It seems to me a 
decidedly useful, as well as a very readable, 
resume of all matters bearing on Aristotle’s 
psychology, whether in the De Anima or 
elsewhere. Not the least interesting sections 
in this essay are those in which the writer 
traces the subsequent history of certain of 
Aristotle’s theories, or discusses the relation 
between his views and those of our modern 
psychologists. If I might be permitted to 
offer a practical suggestion, I venture to think 
that Mr. Wallace would do well to print the 
Introduction by itself as a separate mono¬ 
graph, so as to render it accessible to students 
who do not wish to possess the entire volume. 

I. Bywateb. 


OBITUARY. 


Dr. J. M. Ziegler, of Winterthur and Basel, 
died in the latter city a few days ago in bis 
eighty-second year. He was the pupil, and 
afterwards the close friend and helper, of the 
famous geographer Earl Bitter, and a corre¬ 
sponding member of several learned societies. 
His last work, Bin geographisclier Text zur 
geologiachen Karte der Erie, was completed 
shortly before his death, and will be published 
this spring. He often Baid, during the late 
severe east winds, that he feared they would not 
allow him to live until he had finished it. Dr. 
Ziegler was the founder and director of the 
well-known Wurster Cartographical Institute 
at Winterthur, from which so many splendid 
maps and charts, especially of Switzerland, 
have been issued. His own valuable collection 
of maps, plans, and panoramas was presented 
by him a few years ago to the library of the 
Basel Naturforschende Gesellscbaft. Bor many 
years past Dr. Ziegler prepared an annual 
report on the progress of Swiss cartography for 
the Vienna Geographical Society. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


The Cambridge University Press will publish 
immediately the second part of the first volume 
of the Treatise on Natural Philosophy by Sir W. 
Thomson and Prof. Tait. The original design 
of the authors in commencing this work about 
twenty years ago has not been carried out 
beyond the production of the first of a series of 
volumes, in which it was intended that the 
various branches of mathematical and experi¬ 
mental physios should be successively treated. 
The intention of proceeding with the other 
volumes is now definitely abandoned; but much 


new matter has been added to the first volume, 
and it has been divided into two parts, is the 
second edition now completed in this iscocd 
part. The original first volume oontained mug 
references to the intended future volumes; sod 
these references have been allowed to remain 
in the present completion of the new edition of 
the first volume, because the plan of treatment 
followed depended on the expectation of cann¬ 
ing out the original design. An Index to the 
two parts has been prepared by Mr. Burnside, 
and schedules of the alterations from the tint 
edition and of new matter introduced into both 
parts are added. The most important pert of 
the labour of editing this second part has beet: 
borne by Prof. Darwin. 

Under the title of The Book of Heal fl, 
Messrs. Cassell and Co. will issue next month 
an important volume upon the science o( the 
preservation of health in every relation ud 
condition of life. The work is edited by lb. 
Malcolm Morris; and among the oontribntcn 
are Mr. W. 8. Savory, Sir Bisdon Bennett, 
Dr. T. Lauder Brunton, Dr. J. Crichton 
Browne, Dr. J. Bussell Eeynolde, Dr. 1. S, 
Bristowe, Mr. s Charles 8. Tomes, sod Sit 
Joseph Fayrer. * 

The Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge will shortly publish, under ths title of 
Chemists, another addition to the eeriee of 
“ Heroes of Science.” This volume, whioh ii 
by Mr. M. M. Pattison Muir, of Cains College, 
Cambridge, will furnish, by means of selected 
biographies, a history of the progress of 
chemical discovery from the beginning of the 
inductive method until the present day. 

The Sooiety of Telegraph Engineers ud 
Electricians has issued (Spon) a set of 
“Buies and Begulations for the Prevention of 
Fire Bisks arising from Electric Lighting,” u 
re-arranged and modified by a committer 
recently appointed for the purpose. 

Under the name of chalchihuitl, or chalt'v- 
huite, the Aztecs were familiar with a valuable 
green stone the identification of which has 
given rise to much discussion among mineral^ 
gists. According to Prof. W. P. Blake, this 
stone was a green variety of turquoise. Some 
time ago he described a locality in the Cerillo* 
Mountains of New Mexico where this gem had 
been worked by the ancient Mexicans. He baa 
recently contributed to the American Journal 
of Science an interesting paper in which be 
notices a new locality for this remarkable 
mineral. At Cochise Co., Arizona, on an eleva¬ 
tion known as the Turquoise Mountain, the 
ohalchihuitl occurs in thin veins, and these 
veins have evidently been explored by the 
ancient miners. Prof. Blake seeks to identify 
his green turquoise with the oallais, or callama, 
of Pliny. 

Mr. E. A. Proctor has published two more 
volumes of collected artioles —Mysteries of Tirol 
and Space, with twenty-four illuitrations 
(Ohatto and Windus); and a third series of 
Light Science for Leisure Hours (Longmans). 
We must confess that Mr. Prootor’s.industry 
far surpasses that of his woold-be reviewer. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Prof. Cowell is lecturing thie term at Cam¬ 
bridge on the Nala, the Bitopadtea, Delbriicks 
Selected Hymns of the Big Veda, and the 
Divydvaddna ; also on the Persian text of the 
Masnavi (Book I.) and the Akhldg-i Jaldli. 

The Saltair na Rann, or “ Pealter of the 
Staves or Quatrains,” a collection of lw 
Early-Middle-Irish poems, contained in its en¬ 
tirety only in the Bawlinson MSS. in 
Bodleian Library, ud never before printed, 
will be published immediately in the “ Aiucaot* 
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lorn A 1883.—So. 


■ ■’ Oxomeaaia ” aeries, under the editorship of Mr. 

Whitley Stokes. Bentley's Plautine Emenda- 
"■ that from his Copy of Gronovius, edited by 
Mr. E. A. Son nensohein, Professor of Classics 
in the Mason College, Birmingham, forms the 
new part in the classical portion of the same 
series. 

Among the foreign issues of the Society for 
Promoting: Christian Knowledge for next month 
will be a new translation of the Book of Com¬ 
mon Prayer into Turkish by Dr. Keolle and 
Ahmed Tewfik Effendi; and an English-Ibo 
Vocabulary for the use of missionaries and 
others in the region of the Niger, West Coast 
of Africa. 

Messrs. Ginn, Heath and Co., of Boston, 
U.S., announce a Sanskrit Reader, by Prof. 
Charles R. Lantnan, of Harvard University. 

At a recent meeting of the SociStS nationale 
des Antiquaires de France, M. de Rouge read a 
paper upon the Egyptian antiquities in the 
museum at Nantes presented by M. Oaillaud. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

■* Royal Asiatic Society.— (Monday, April 16.) 

SisiBartlb Fkerb, President, in the Chair.—H.H. 
-'-die Khedive of Egypt was elected a member.—Mr. 
- Satow read a paper from Mr. B. H. Chamberlain 
.v -.mi “Two Points of Japanese Archaeology,” in 
a ,-which the writer discussed, at some length, the 
-.. views recently propounded to the Acadomie des 
Wriptions at Paris by the well-known Japanese 
V" scholar, M. Leon de Kosny, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
f T, “Meet being to discuss the evidence on two 
rpoints—( 1 ) the documentary sources of our know- 
iecreroledge of archaic Japan; and (2) the so-called 
jg; divine characters ’ ’ said to have been used by the 
('Japanese before the introduction of the Chinese 
‘ i.ideographic writing. As the mythological portion 
’ji' “ of this subject has been already fully treated by 
'Mr. Satow and himself in the Transactions of the 
ad J-Asiatic Society of Japan, Mr. Chamberlain limited 
e pc* himself to the discussion of the sources of our know- 
i -ledge of Japanese antiquity, and to the question of 
1 :, sr _ tie “divine characters,” on the latter head express- 
“"... - i“S his decided opinion that there was no ground 
‘.Ate for supposing that the Japanese had, 
anciently, any native system of writing. Admit- 
ol. ’ • lias ho said, that Japanese literature commenc es 
p a"- early iu the eighth century a.d., with materials 
a • referring to a still older date, no passage in any 
Hi;?-way referring to these ‘‘divine characters” can 
found earlier than the thirteenth century. 
tt> ^ 1 'ireover, throughout the whole of the archaic 
..literature, there is no allusion to any books or 
.writing materials previous to the introduction of 
7 ;' Onnrse or Korean learning. At the close of the 
. “ Paper Mr. Satow exhibited a curious collection of 
[i®‘Korean works. 
fccJ _ 

S ’-r Royal Physical Society of Eoinbvkoh. — 

4}s>» ( Wednesday , April 16.) 

B. X. Peach, Esq., in the Chnir.—Dr. R. H. 
Trupiair exhibited a skeleton of the extinct soli- 
.. ... tsire, which he had put together from bones 
F-' -hrought home by the transit expedition of 1875. 

The bird, he said, inhabited one of the islands of 
it- the Indian Ocean at the time it was first colonised 
A 1 - by Europeans; and, like the dodo, it had suffered 
5 c extinction, its extirpation being accelerated by the 
, ;-c circumstance that, owing to the shortness of its 
rings, it was quite unable to fly.—There was next 
read a paper by Mr. John Gibson on a hitherto 
unrecorded specimen of the great auk, belonging 
to the Duke of Roxburghe. A variety of intercst- 
J)3 particulars were given as to the disappearance 

of this once plentiful bird. The last seen alive in 
■'Scottish waters was captured off St. Kilda in 1821 
or 1822. One was caught in Waterford harbour 
Fl 'in 1834; and, since that time, there was no well- 
ji$c authenticated instance of its occurrence in British 
j|. waurs. On a small island off Iceland it survived 
1811, when the last specimens were taken, 
of l.ciow that the bird has become extinct, skins and 
, t>‘ eggs have grown exceedingly valuable. Of sivty- 
i s^vweu eggs known to be in existence, forty-three 
: -,i 5 ' are in the United Kingdom—two of these being 
i- m ike Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art. 

if 


Of seventy-two skins recorded, Great Britain and 
Ireland only possess twenty-two, not one of 
which belongs to any Scottish collection. The 
specimen now brought forward had been found in 
the bird collection of the Duke of Roxburghe, 
which was formed between 1830 and 1840; and, as 
that was the time when the great auks were being 
systematically done to death ou the Iceland sker¬ 
ries, it was supposed that the specimen in question 
hud come from that quarter. It was an adult male, 
in full summer plumage. 

Society of Hellenic- Stcdies.—( Thursday , 
April 19.) 

Pkof. Newton, C.B., in the Chair.—Mr. Walter 
Leaf read a paper on the arrangement of Homeric 
body-armour, and the meaning of the terms 
(aariip, (upa, ptrprj. Ac. The writer tried to prove, 
alike from the testimony of scholiasts and the 
evidence of vases, that the ZS>pa was part of the 
breastplate, and not, ns most modern writers have 
supposed, a separate apron. He also maintained 
that considerable changes took place in the fashion 
of armour between Homeric and historical times. 
—The Chairman read a paper, contributed by Mr. 
George Dennis, of Smyrna, on two painted arehaie 
sarcophagi recently exhumed at Claxomenac, 
together with fragments of several others. Mr 
Dennis pointed out that the extreme rarity of 
painted Greek pottery ou the Asiatic coast made 
the testimony of these sarcophagi of great value ; 
and that in several points of detail the scenes de¬ 
picted on them differed from those on the pottery 
of other parts of Greece. In many respects they 
appear, on the other hand, closely to resemble 
scenes painted on the walls of Tarquinii and 
Clusium. Tlie scenes depicted are lions seizing 
their prey, sphinxes, combats of warriors, horse¬ 
men, chariot-races, and human heads, with 
decorative patterns sometimes of an elaborate and 
beautiful kind.—Dr. Waldstein gave some account 
of two pictures of Athens, made in the seventeenth 
century, found by him in the Philips Library at 
Cheltenham. 


FINE ART. 


EXHIBITION of thn WORK* br MEMBERS of T.A SOCIETE dca IM¬ 
PRESSIONISTS*. AUo of Mr. .T. FOKIIKri-K< WKKTSON’S |>ictur«, „f the 
fill |{(!II HCKN'K In “Much Ad> Al>out Nothing," imiiitml oxi>r**<tlv for 
•* 7 *r>* Irrlnp, E«q.—NOW ON VIEW nt Mrssin. DoWDKS\VF.I.L\*,’ 133, 
M--VV HftNIi STREET (two doors from the Groavemtr Gallery). Admission 
Oiw .Shilling. 


A. II. HAIG—An Etolii«># of “AX OLD IIAVSF. TOWN.’ hy Ax*l 
TIcruiMti llilff, in tho From Is plot- to “Till: ART JOURNAL ” for MAY 
(price 2*. Gd.). This Elchin# In one of »ho finest Mr. Hal# hits done. 


•I.-.I. LKFFBVRE.—A Line En#rnvln# by A. f.AMOTTK *pp«ar* in “THE 
ART JOURNAL” for MAY (price 2*. 6J.|, entitled “THE YOUNG BRIDE.” 


w - COLLINH, R.A.—A Beautiful Facsimile of n Drawin# be W. ('olllon, 
from the National C-i lrctimi at th« British Mu«eutn, cnlk*i| “A KENTISH 
RATCATCHER,"appear* in the MAY “ART JOURNAL ” (price 2a. 6,1 ). 


“THE ART JOURNAL" for MAY (prieo 2n 66 ) contain* an Etching, hv 
A. It. IIAIO, of “AN OLD H\N*R TOWN;" a Line Kngravin# of “ TIIE 
IDtlDE,” after I.KFKBVRC ; and a Facsimile of a Drawing. “A 
KENTISH RATtMTCHER ” by W. CoLLINS, II. A. There are aUo a 
numb, r of • plendldy IHustrat-d Article*, an,on# which are “VENICE as 
PAINTED hr the MODERN," “THE BACKWATER* of the THAMES.” 

THE Y K A It’S ADVANCE in ART MANUFACTURES: Textile*. Lace. 
T*pe»trv, Stuff* ; ** and an II'natrntcd Supple-ncut, with a I*#per on " THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION at ROME." 


SUPPLEMENT—Tba SUPPLEMENT to “THE ART JOURNAL” for 
MA* (prion 3*. 6-1.1 is an Article on “THE INTERNATIONAL EX¬ 
HIBITION of FINK ARTS at ROME,” illustrated with Four largo 
Engravings. 


SOME BOOKS ON ARCHAEOLOGY. 
History of Ancient Art. By Dr. Franz von 
Beber. Translated by Jos. Thacber Clarke. 
(Sampson Low.) The learned Director of the 
Bavarian Royal Picture Galleries does not use 
the term ancient art in the most comprehensive 
sense. The main portion of his treatise is 
devoted to the art of Greece and Rome; and the 
other countries referred to are only those which 
have had some influence on. European art, suoh 
as Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, Persia, and Asia 
Minor, India being left quite unnoticed. There 
is no attempt to put forward novel or startling 
theories, hut the author has been content to 
trace the development of art in each of 
the above-mentioned countries succinctly and 
clearly, and to show their mutual relationship 
and influences. The illustrations are plentiful 
and well selected, but badly executed. Many 
of them are smudgy and indistinct, and the 
character of the originals has evaporated as if 


they were copies of copies, and not always of 
good copies. The Capitoline Wolf, for instance, 
is a mere caricature. Grotesqueuess is the 
only quality exhibited in this engraving, instead 
of the earnest, savage watchfulness which so 
powerfully impresses all who see the original 
for the first time. To say that this statue 
‘‘sacrifices to realism all artistic beauty” 
scaroely hits the mark. It is the spirit of a 
wolf, and not the form, to which beauty is 
sacrificed, and the sacrifice is justified by the 
result. Then, again, the view of the Etrusoan 
tomb near Isola Farnese is grossly exaggerated. 
The chamber looks about three times the size of 
the original. It was a pity not to have given 
drawings of the paintings on the wall, as they 
show the peculiarity of the Etruscan method of 
treating animals, of which the illustration from 
the tomb at Caere affords no example. The 
chapter on Greek sculpture is very good, show¬ 
ing, by reference to well-known statues, the 
stages through which the art passed—from the 
passionless grandeur and ideal simplicity of 
Phidias to the vehement excitement of Myron, 
and, finally, the technical excellence, hut 
overstrained pathos, of the Laocoon. The 
identification of the figures on the gables of the 
Parthenon is not very thoroughly treated. The 
well-known group of two goddesses is called 
Aphrodite in the lap of Peitho, without any 
hint being given that some scholars consider 
them to be two of the Fates. The translator 
has retained too many unnecessary teohnioal 
terms, though he has been careful to explain 
them in a glossary. The type looks uncom¬ 
monly like an American make, though the 
name of an English printer is appended; and 
the paper has that unpleasant shininess so 
trying to the eyes by candlelight, which is 
happily commoner across the Atlantic than in 
our old-fashioned country. Tho longer we 
keep it out of England the better for everybody, 
except the spectacle-makers. However, in 
spite of these drawbacks, the book deserves to he 
recommended as containing a fairly accurate 
and judicious account of the early history of art, 
with more attention to detail than might have 
been expected from its size. 

Spiinnen, friin Brone-iildem och ur dem nitr- 
mnst utviklade former. P. I. By O. Montelius. 
(Stockholm.) The first part of Oscar Mon¬ 
telius’ work on the fibulae of the Bronze 
age has lately appeared in Swedish, with a 
brief resume in French ; and a French edition 
of the whole may, we learn, be shortly 
looked for. There are too few of such mono¬ 
graphs, really well illustrated, concise and 
clearly arranged, though we in England can 
point to the arrangement of suoh collections as 
the Pitt-Rivers as evidence that we have not, 
as the author’s reproach suggests, altogether 
neglected this fruitful field of research. Taking 
the common “ safety pin ” as a starting-point, the 
various types into which the variants fall are 
classified and exemplified very thoroughly in 
this little study. Not a single part of the simple, 
though not primitive, instrument but has 
suffered some strange metamorphosis 1 Now the 
catch is flattened into a disk or diamond-shaped 
plate, now lengthened into a tube, now knobbed 
and put hack to the how; the how is alter¬ 
nately shortened, lengthened, squared, rounded, 
decked with studs, grain-work, braces, rings, 
plates, amber beads, figures of birds and beasts 
and men, or tricked with hanging ornaments ; 
while the spring is found doubled, multiplied 
into coils, changed into a solid roll, or hinge, or 
magnified into gigantic proportions in relation 
to the other parts of the broooh. The Italian 
groups, with either simple or two-epringed 
bow, are very distinct; the Hungaro-Scandi- 
navian examples are marked by their spiral 
catch and coil spring; the Greek) character¬ 
istically seized on the spring as the feature 
of the fibula, and oorled the wire into two 
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spirals, from the centres of which catch and 
pm spring. As a chapter in aesthetic history, 
this monograph should please artists, and it 
might furnish the matter for a valuable lecture 
to English working jewellers on the right use of 
ornament. The history of the fibula is here 
given for some two thousand years, starting from 
its first appearance about ten centuries before 
Christ. The author has succeeded in tracing 
all extant varieties back to one primordial type 
which, he inclines to believe, may have arisen 
in Italy. From it the Italo-Greek groups 
develop on one side, and the Hungaro-Seandi- 
navian on the other. The two hundred illustra¬ 
tions of this fasciculus are taken from Italian 
and Greek fibulae, including many from the 
great find at Bologna. 

Via Appia : dens Historic og Mindes- 
meerker. Af Poul Andrao. ’F^rste Bind. 
(Copenhagen: Gyldendalske Boghandel.) The 
large scale on which this work has been projected 
oannot fail to awaken some surprise. The pre¬ 
sent volume contains over three hundred large 
octavo pages, and it is intimated that at least 
three more volumes—probably a larger number 
—are yet to follow. From this account of the 
magnitude of the work, the reader will naturally 
expect to find in it an exhaustive discussion of 
the many archaeological problems connected 
with the Appian Way and its monuments, based 
on careful personal study of the remains, and 
incorporating the results of all modern re¬ 
searches on the subject. A scientific mono¬ 
graph of this kind, by a competent scholar, 
would no doubt find a considerable number of 
readers, and might furnish valuable aid to the 
student of classical antiquity. Strange to say, 
however, it is to the “ general reader,” not to 
the archaeologist or the classical scholar, that 
this voluminous work is intended principally to 
appeal. The present volume (sect, i., “ On the 
Appian Way in General;” sect, ii., “On the 
Homan Villas,” chaps, i.-v.) contains but little 
information beyond what might be gathered by 
anyone from the classical authors and the or¬ 
dinary collections of Homan inscriptions. The 
author has certainly made diligent use of these 
sources; but the matters on which he has chiefly 
dwelt are only very remotely connected with his 
ostensible subject. The work might, in fact, be 
not unfairly described as a collection of gossipy 
essays on Homan biography and Homan life 
and manners. A specimen of M. Andrco’s 
extraordinary diffuseness may be seen in the 
chapter on “The Gardens of Crassipes,” where 
thirty pages are taken up with the description 
of a banquet of whioh the sole documentary 
mention is contained in exactly nine words of 
Cicero. An eccentrio peculiarity of M. Andrao’s 
book is the entire absenoe of any graphic illus¬ 
tration, either in the form of maps or views of 
scenery or buildings. There is, however, one 
ludicrous exception—a diagram showing the 
places occupied at table (according to M. 
Andrao’s conjecture) by the several guests at 
the above-mentioned banquet! If this firat 
volume may be taken as a sample, M. Andrao’s 
book will certainly not be one which the student 
of Homan antiquities need be anxious to place 
on his shelves. The style, however, is very 
lively and readable; and if the book had ap¬ 
peared in Italy, where the subject is one of 
some general interest, it would very probably 
have obtained considerable popularity. Whether 
the Banish “ general reader ” is likely to be 
attracted by a treatise of such length on such a 
subject is a question on which an English critio 
is not bound to offer an opinion. 


THE IMPBESSWNISTS’ EXHIBITION. 
Messes. Dowdeswbll and Dowdeswbll de¬ 
serve well of the public for having organised— 
in conjunction, we believe, with M. Durand 
Huel, of Paris—an adequate, though we can 
hardly say a complete, exhibition of the works 
of the French Impressionists. It may be that 
M. Sisley, who is the weakest member of the 
society, is represented too amply, and that M. 
Pissaro, interesting as he often is, is likewise in 
too'great force. It may be also, as has been else - 
where urged, that a masterpiece of M. Renoir, 
an acknowledged chef-d' oeuvre. of a very bold 
kind, the “ Noces h Bougival,” is wanting; 
and that there is hardly enough of the work of 
M. Degas, who is held up to us, in criticism 
and comment, as the genius of the party. Still, 
M. Degas is represented by at least seven works, 
which display his versatility of theme as well 
as his skill of hand. Here is his famous 
milliner’s interior, “ Chapeaux ; ” here is more 
than one example of his hardly less famous 
scuttering ballet girl; here is a study of a race¬ 
horse and jockey. All this is very interesting, 
very modern, and, to the British publio—the 
lovers of accepted things—very novel. It will 
not suffice to give to M. Degas in England 
quite the rank that his very warmest extollers 
olaim for him ; that is, he will not, by reason 
of these brilliant experiments, succeed in making 
us forget the masters to whom our admiration 
is already pledged. But it will amply suffice 
to prove to all who are open to be convinced 
that the chief painter of the Impressionist school 
has rare gifts of observation, and that his skill 
and agility of hand are not less remarkable than 
his quickness of sight. Shall we also praise his 
freedom of spirit—that mental quality by which 
he is enabled to be interested in types to which 
the devotion of the artist is but seldom given ? 
M. Degas is no worshipper of beautiful form. 
It may be that he recognises its value and 
virtue; but it is not that with which he is 
pre-occupied. Sentiment hardly engages him 
at all. His conception is wholly pictorial, not 
in the least literary ; but bizarre effects of light, 
shade, and colour—these indeed interest him. 
And he is curiously alive to the charm of rapid 
and energetic movement, to the fascination of 
strenuous action; and that is no doubt why he 
loves the jookey and takes long to tire of the 
dancer. 

After M. Degas oomes M. Renoir, it is 
said. M. Renoir is to some extent a land¬ 
scape painter, but in landscape he yields to 
M. Claude Monet. M. Renoir is more par¬ 
ticularly a painter of the figure, a painter of 
drapery and of engaging accessories. Or is 
it more accurate to say that he is a painter of 
all things in which noble colour is most wont 
to occur, for a colourist he is assuredly, and 
that, perhaps, first of all ? Still, he, too, is an 
observer of character, as one at least of his 
portraits shows ; but he is so to a less extent 
than is M. Degas, or seems so by what we may 
kno w of him in the present exhibition. Admirers 
of his great and audacious masterpiece, the 
“Noces a Bougival ” (whioh is presumably in 
Paris since it is not at the Messrs. Dowdeswell’s), 
would say of him, however, that he is really 
hardly below M. Degas in the possession of that 
enterprising spirit which sends him on errands 
of artistic enquiry into strange worlds. Any¬ 
how, M. Renoir is a man of talent, a man of 
acquirements, a serious artist, by no moans a 
prey to the caprices of the moment. 

When we come to the pure landscape painters, 
we find the Impressionists less interesting. 
Still, M. Claude Monet is a substantial worker, 
and not only a man with a theory, an artist 
with a parti pris. His “ Petit Bras a Argen- 
touil” may perhaps be accounted the best of 
the several pieces of his work now exhibited 
in Bond Street. But there are other bril¬ 
liant examples, if hardly one in which some 


, approach to subtlety is united so veil with 
vividness. Very ordinary oountry ntufies M. 
Monet, it seems. It is not as a learned draughts, 
man of landscape, either mountainous or widely 
extended, that he reoommends himself to ns. 
He paints by preference, one may say, a oommon 
bend of a oommon river—for the Seine is not 
very remarkable at Argenteuil—or a bit of difi 
that might be almost anywhere along a hundred 
miles of Norman ooaat. But when he has got 
his locality, as it were, without seeking it, he ii 
very particular about his effect. He paints the 
light he loves. His impressions of the affects 
he would record are vivid, and his reoord it 
personal. 

The Impressionist exhibition will no doubt 
give rise to a good deal of discussion. Very 
conventional, very orthodox people will see 
nothing in it but eccentricity. In certain 
quarters it is sure to be abused; in others it my 
be praised too much. But it will, at all eventi, 
excite interest; and generally them will be a 
disposition to admit, not indeed the supremacy, 
but certainly the attractiveness, of an unfamiliar 
talent. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

AN ENGLISH PORTRAIT OF OOETHI. 

Leipzig, Goethestrasse, No. 7. 

In 1819 oar Goethe sat for his likeness to the 
well-known English portrait-painter, Georgs 
Dawe, E.A., who died in 1829. I should much 
like to know in whose possession the picture u 
at the present time. I have no means of follov- 
ing its fortunes, beyond a knowledge of the 
bare faot that after the death of George Daws 
it became the property of Henry Dawe. Din 
any of your readers identify this Henry Daws? 
Is he yet alive ? Supposing him to be dead, is 
anyone aware into whose hands the picture 
passed after his death ? It was engraved by 
Thomas Wright in 1821, and some years later by 
Fosselwhite [etc], but I am ignorant of tie 
exact date. This second engraving describe* 
Henry Dawe as the possessor of the original, 
and was published by Charles Knight, of fri¬ 
gate Street, under the superintendence of tbs 
Society for the Diffusion of UseM Knowledge. 
Possibly a London Directory of, say, 1840—for 
that must be near the time when the Poetfl- 
white engraving was published—may give some 
due to the identity of Henry Dawe. 

Fr. Zarnckb, 

Prof. Ordinar. at the University of Leipzig, 
Editor of the Littcrarischen Cmtralblatta. 


ROMANO-BRITISH LETTERS AT STOHEHEraK. 

London: April 21,1SS3. 
In my letter last week, I omitted to »y tint 
the capital Y on the trilithon at Stonehenge 
(which is, perhaps, a symbol) is five times the 
size of the letters forming the inscription. 
There are letters adjoining which may date 
from the commencement of the last oentury, 
the weathering of which, when examined with 
a lens, will be found to be very different 
I wish to add that the Rev. J. Crombie hi* 
identified the lichen on the oouplet as Petunsris 
communis var. rupestris. In his artiolein the 
new edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannic*,^ 
speaking of the slow growth of rook lichen, he 
mentions an instance which came under his 
own observation of a plant, nearly half-a- 
century old, the fructification of which had not 
then oommenoed, though in a locality suited to 
its habits. As regards the longevity of lichen*, 
also, it appears that their life “ bears in it* 11 
no cause of death, and is only to be ended by 
external injuries, or by the alteration of climate 
and atmospheric conditions.” 

Destruction, due to the former cause,.'* 
threatening both liohen and letters on 
loaning stone, owing to the impending ® 
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tw fine monolith. Can no arrangement b® 
mmA» by the respected owner of the monument 
for its preservation ? 

J. Park Harrison. 


PREHISTORIC! REMAINS NEAR SAN REMO. 

London: April 17,1883. 

I see that attention has been called in the 
Academy to the prehistoric remains on the 
seaward spurs of the Maritime Alps. I noted 
some time since in the Alpine Journal the 
existence of suoh remains on the tops of 
the Monte Oaggio and Monte Bignone, near 
SanBemo. Last autumn I saw, but did not 
reach, another similar hill-fort (?) on one of 
the summits (L’Aution) between the Roja and 
Vesubia. 

The inscribed rooks of the Laghi delle 
Meraviglie, near San Dalmazzo di Tends, 
deserve also the attention of competent critics. 
Comparing the drawings of them given by Mr. 
Moggridge— The Meraviglie (Reeve and Co., 
Covent Darden ; 1868)—with plates in the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Russian Geographical Society 
1 (\SS2), they would seem singularly to resemble 
: similar rock-sketches found in Central Asia. 

But I make no pretence to any knowledge in 
- matters. 

Douglas W. Fresiifield. 




NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


;•: * Thebe are three private views to-day (April 
i r 28)—at the Grosvenor Gallery, and at the two 

rli. 

.1 JJ-. 


vatsr-colour societies. Owing to the accident 
of the first Monday iu May being on the latest 
Ji:: day possible, the private view at the Royal 
- Academy is not till next Friday. 

We have entered upon a period during which 
the art sales are of great interest to the genuine 
amateur as distinguished from the nouveau riche 
vho sees in famous modern pictures an oppor¬ 
tunity for making a profitable investment. All 
tastes, though—we can hardly say all pockets— 
an considered in the dispersion of the Aston 
HavantCollection, whiohtakes place at Christies’ 
today. Next week we hope to be able to 
supply a brief note on this remarkable sale, and 
also on the dispersion of Mr. Addington’s many 
and rare examples of the Liber Studiorum of 
Turner. After that will come in due time— 
and the time is hard upon us—the sale of the 
Griffiths cabinet of prints, among whioh is to 
be seen that extraordinary rarity of which 
millionaires and public galleries will not fail to 
dispute the possession—the only impression of 
the etching of the Advocate van Tolling, by 
Bembrandt, whioh oau ever come into the 
market. This is the print whioh caused the 
Chevalier de Claussin, the Rembrandt expert 
of his day, to make that famous scene which 
has become matter of history. Will the ex¬ 
citement be as keen on the present ocoasion ? 

Ws understand that Mr. Harry Quilter 
intends to publish, in the course of the ensuing 
week, a pamphlet containing criticisms of the 
Boval Aoademy exhibitions for the last decade, 
ud a summary of the general tendencies of 
English painting at the present day. 

We understand that a biography of George 
Jamesone—the “ Scottish Vandyke” as he has 
been styled by Walpole—for which Mr. John 
Bollock, of Aberdeen, has been engaged several 
years in collecting materials, is shortly to be 
published, by subscription, and in a limited 
edition. The volume is to oontain a detailed 
catalogue of more than two hundred of the 
f-' artist's works, portraits for the most part. It is 
to be hoped that Mr. Bullock’s study of his 
subject has enabled him thoroughly to grasp 
tbs manner and characteristics of the painter, 
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and to distinguish between his genuine works 
and much by other contemporary hands to 
whioh Jamesone’s name is popularly attached. 
The single example, for instance, ascribed to 
the ‘artist in the Scottish Loan Exhibition of 
1880 was a picture of at least doubtful 
authenticity. The book is to contain a portrait 
of Jamesone, and a view of the picturesque old 
house in Aberdeen which he inhabited, en¬ 
graved by M. Amand Durand, aften pen draw¬ 
ings by Mr. George Reid, R.S. A., who, it seems, 
first suggested to the author the production of 
the biography. 

It is announced that Mr. G. A. Audsley, of 
Liverpool, has in the press a book on chromo¬ 
lithography whioh will trace the art through 
all its processes with the help of illustrations. 

The forthcoming number of the Art Journal 
will have an etching by Mr. Haig of “ An Old 
Hanse Town,” and the first of a series of 
illustrated articles on “The Backwaters of the 
Thames” by Mr. W. Senior. There will also 
be a Supplement this month, devoted to “ The 
International Exhibition at Rome,” with four 
engravings. 

Tub ancient cathedral of Christ Church, 
Dublin, which has undergone so many trans¬ 
formations through the successive oenturies of 
its existence, is the subject of au article in the 
May number of the Antiquary. 

The National Gallery of Ireland has been 
enriched by two Canalettos, purchased at the 
Narischkine sale in Paris, and also by an early 
landscape of Gainsborough. 

Two Roman “finds” have been reported 
during the past week in the South-east of 
England. The one is of a large earthenware 
jar, containing more than eight hundred Roman 
bronze ooins, mostly of the fourth century, which 
was dug up in the grounds of Cobham Hall, 
in Kent. The other is of the site of a Roman 
villa, near Chiddinfold, in Surrey. In the 
latter case, little has yet been brought to light 
beyond foundations, tiles, and broken pottery ; 
but the existence of a Roman habitation in this 
region is a fact of much historical interest. 

The Rev. T. Worthington has been fortunate 
enough to recover nearly all the fragments of a 
Celtic cross which formerly stood near the 
parish church of St. Teath, near Camelford, in 
Cornwall. He has undertaken to restore the 
cross, and place it in its old position ; and it is 
hoped that admirers of early Christian art in 
England will contribute to the necessary ex¬ 
penditure. 

The international exhibition of engravings 
which is to be held at Vienna this autumn 
promises to be of much importance with regard 
to the recent development of the art. It is 
hoped to gather a fairly complete collection of 
the several methods of reproduction since 1850, 
both in Europe and in the United States. The 
following processes will all be admitted :— 
Engraving onoopper, &c., etching, lithography 
wood-engraving, designs and water-colours 
destined only to be reproduced, and heliogravure 
and other similar modes of book illustration 
short of simple photography. The exhibition 
is being got up by the Geaellschaft fiir verviel- 
faltigende Kunsc, or Sooiety of Engraving, at 
Vienna, under the patronage of the Archduke 
Ludwig Viotor, and under the presidency of 
Count Hugo von Abensperg-Traun. It will 
open on September 15, andcloseon November 1. 

Mdme. Darmesteter (Helena Hartog), wife 
of Dr. A. Darmesteter, Professor at the Sor- 
bonne, wiU have a portrait of Miss Maggie 
Okey, the pianist, in this year's Salon. 

After a competition, open to all French 
artists, a prize of 40,000 frs. (£1,600) has been 
awarded to M. Paul Baudouin for his design for 


the decoration of the Salle des Mari ages at the 
mairie of Saint-Maur-lee-Fossds in Paris. 

The Grand-Ducal Government of Baden 
intends to “restore” the magnifioent ruins of 
the Castle of Heidelberg. The restoration at 
present aims at nothing more than the preserve-' 
tion of the building from total decay. A 
commission has been appointed of architects 
and engineers, under the presidency of Ober 
baurath Helbling and Prof. Lang. 

A buried treasure of gold and silver coins, 
nngs, brooches, and other ornaments were dis¬ 
covered recently at Slagelse, in Zealand. The 
Slagelsepoeten says that fifty-six of the silver 
coins are English—Edward I. to Edward III. 
There were thirty-seven gold pieces of Philip 
VI. of Valois; and two gold gulden of the 
Burggraf Friedrich V. of Nuremberg (1372- 
98). The largest number of the gold pieces 
in the “find"’ are gulden coined at Liibeck 
between 1400 and 1450, of which there are 
144. The silver pieces of Philip VI. (210 in 
number) were coined in Tours. 

In the Academy of January 20, Mr. J. E. 
Pfeiffer offered £50 towards the fund for sup¬ 
porting Mr. W. M. Ramsay’s archaeological 
explorations in Asia Minor, provided that an 
additional £150 were raised. The condition 
has been fulfilled; and Mr. Pfeiffer has this 
week sent his cheque to Mr. G. A. Macmillan, 
secretary to the fund. 


THE STAGE. 

Mr. Edgar Bruce, having been unable to 
make any use of his tenancy of the Prinoe of 
Wales’s Theatre, has taken the Imperial for a 
while ; and there, under his auspices, _ Miss 
Lingard began early in the week a series of 
performances of “ Camille.” We had the 
pleasure of pointing out, a little time sinoe, that 
in Miss Lingard the London stage had made 
the acquisition of a new actress of real ability, 
intelligence, and experience—an artist, in fine. 
But we doubt the wisdom of her continued 
appearance in “ Camille," though the part of 
the heroine has admittedly the essential for an 
actress’d success—the opportunity for dramatic 
action. But the play is ouriously unhealthy ; 
it is only sentimental where it ought to be 
frank ; it is interesting but at rare intervals ; 
it is not really a study of character at all. Miss 
Lingard should shortly be afforded the occasion 
of playing, not perhaps a better part, but at 
least a bettor piece. There must always be 
great attractions to draw people to the Imperial 
Theatre. Like the Court, it is remote. Miss 
Lingard may be an attraction equal to the 
requirements of the situation. But “ Camille” ? 
That surely is not. 

It seems that some of those singularly true, 
if severe, things said lately about amateurs 
were said only iu a Piokwickian sense. We are 
rather sorry for it. The amateur, in every art 
—in painting, literature, the stage—is nowa¬ 
days ‘ * far too much with us ; ” and, when he gets 
rapped pretty roundly on the knuckles, no one 
with a genuine love of excellence should affect 
to lament the occurrence. One or two of the 
remarks made on the ocoasion to whioh we refer 
may of oourse have been exaggerated when 
they got into the papers. But the audienoe did 
not misinterpret them at the time, nor is it 
desirable that they should do so now. The 
profession of the theatre is like to be in¬ 
vaded by well-placed incompetence and by 
conceit that is gifted with a social position. 
It is not much to the point, it appears to 
us, to urge for the amateur, as an only 
too tolerant contemporary was kind enough 
to urge last Monday, that there is something to 
be said for him when Mrs. Alfred Maddiok oan 
be promptly engaged for regular performances, 
and the same can happen to Mr. Gilbert Far- 
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quhar and Miss Eweretta Lawrence. These are 
the exceptions, and moreover, even as excep¬ 
tions, at least one of them has yet to be justified. 
In the main, the stage continues to be fed by 
those who in early life have been familiar with 
the theatre. The professional actor or actress, 
we must repeat, has probably had time to be 
natural; the amateur is wont to be artificial, 
whether that which is artificial in him takes the 
form of stiltedness—an exaggerated copy of the 
professional brother—or the form of that la¬ 
borious ease, that painfully measured abandon, 
which is the ideal of the drawing-room and the 
perfection of the innocuous “ entertainment.” 
The French have a saying that it takes ten 
years to become a comedian. It takes, we 
believe, a few weeks of the Long Vacation to 
become an amateur. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

On Thursday, April 19, Seiior Sarasate gave 
his second concert at St. James’s Hall. Again 
he forced us to admire his faultless playing, hie 
brilliancy and dash; still, after all, it is the 
performance of a virtuoso, and one is astonished 
and excited, but not satisfied. Sefior Sarasate is 
of course obliged to play the two classical con¬ 
certos—Beethoven’s and Mendelssohn’s; at his 
first concert the former was given, at his 
second the latter. But, having discharged this 
duty, he seems to take Bpecial pleasure in 
periorming pieces written by himself, and dis¬ 
playing all his delicacy of touch and marvellous 
mechanism. For an artist of his powers the 
temptation is indeed great; greater, however, 
is tne satisfaction which true devotion to art 
brings with it. He gave his “ Faust” fantasia 
and “Bohemian Airs,” both of which were 
received with deafening applause. The pro¬ 
gramme inoluded Beethoven’s symphony in 
U minor, two ballet airs from .Rubinstein’s 
“Damon,” and Weber’s “Oberon” overture, 
played by the orchestra of the Philharmonic, 
and conducted by Mr. Ousins. 

Mdme. Sophie M enter was the pianist at the 
fourth concert of the Philharmonio Society, last 
Wednesday, at St. James’s Hall. She played 
Beethoven's so-called “Emperor” ooncerto in 
E fiat; and, though there was much to admire in 
the performance, the glory of the great master 
was not fully revealed. Mdme. Menter shows 
a tendency to hurry and to overmark, and thus 
interferes somewhat with the beauty and dignity 
of the music. Her solos were a prelude in 
A minor from one of Bach's suites, and the 
Mendelssohn-Liezt “ Wedding March.” The 
prelude was admirably interpreted. One is 
really half inclined to forgive Mdme. Menter 
for her magnificent performance of the “ Wed¬ 
ding Marcn ” arrangement. The charm of the 
March itself, by constant repetition, has in 
some degree faded; and in no way is it restored 
by the commonplace Liszt transcription. The 
difficulties of the piece are great, and the play¬ 
ing was wonderful; the “fairy music” was 
given with extraordinary delicacy. The pianist 
added to these solos one of the Schubert-Liszt 
songs—a great deal of Liszt and very little 
Schubert. Mdme. Patey sang a vocal scena 
(MS.), “Mary Stuart,” by Sir Julius Benedict, 
it was given for the first time in public. One 
cannot, of course, expect great strength or 
originality from a composer who, by reason ol 
age, belongs to the past rather than to the pre¬ 
sent. It is, however, extraordinary that Sir 
Julius Benedict should still be able to write, 
and in suoh a flowing and melodious style. The 
scena was well sung by Mdme Patey, and was 
conducted by the oomposer. The programme 
included a prize overture by Mr. Oliver King. 
The Philharmonio Society offered a prize, and 
forty-six otertures^wera sent in; Mr. King's 


was considered the most worthy of that distinc¬ 
tion and of public performance. It is evident 
that the composer is a sound musician, and has 
a knowledge of form; but the subject-matter 
of the overture is unimportant, and throughout 
the piece there are no signs of real life or inspira¬ 
tion. In the middle section there are one or two 
points of interest; the finale, however, is ex¬ 
ceedingly commonplace. With regard to the 
orchestration, we can only say that it is not 
remarkable; and that, owing to the prominence 
given to the strings, it is monotonous. We 
should have liked to hear some of the other 
overtures, several of which are said to deserve 
“ special mention." Beethoven’s symphony in 
A and Liszt’s Hungarian rhapsody No. 4 
arranged for orchestra were also given. 

J. S. Sherlock. 


SOME MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The Musician : Guide for Pianoforte Students, 
By Ridley Prentice. Grade I. (Sonnenschein.) 
Of making many useful books there is no end. 
Our author does not assume that his matter is 
new and original ; but, if we are not mistaken, 
it is a first attempt in writing to analyse easy 
pieces so that young students may be directed 
into the true path of study—in other words, 
that they may become not merely pianoforte 
players, but musicians. With a certain amount 
of patience and steady practice, the mechanical 
part of piaroforte playing can be acquired; a 
teacher, however, who attends exclusively to 
this is doing ouly the smaller and easier part of 
his duty. The fingers by themselves are in¬ 
struments, and, if well exeroised, useful ones; 
yet, unless guided by a trained and developed 
mind, they oan accomplish but little. The book 
we are noticing is the first of six grades, and the 
reader will have some idea of its contents if we 
mention that the first and easiest piece ex¬ 
plained is Schumann’s “ Melody,” No. 1 from 
the “ Album ” (op. 68). There are nearly sixty 
piecos by various composers described and 
analysed. A knowledge of form is imparted 
in simple and pleasant language; and Mr. 
Prentice concludes that when pupils have 
mastered the six grades they will be able, with¬ 
out help, to analyse other and more difficult 
works. This is the right sort of instruction- 
book, for it teaohes people to think and study 
for themselves. Though we oannot quite 
agree either with the order of pieces or, every 
now and then, with the style of expression, we 
heartily commend this first grade to the notice 
of teachers who are anxious to save time, aod 
to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy classical or, what is the 
same thing, beautiful music. 

Pauer's Birthday-Book of Musicians and 
Composers. (Forsyth Bros.) Birthday-books of 
various kinds are much in vogue, and the 
idea of compiling one relating to musicians is 
excellent. But every possible care should be 
taken to give correct days and dates. We 
here find mistakes about prominent men, such 
as Guitry, Lesueur, Boccherini) Boucher, and 
others. Handel’s death is given thus: “Ap, 13 
(Ap. 14 ?).” The query belongs properly to the 
first of these numbers ; Dr. Burney alone, and 
on quite insufficient evidence, gives the 13th. 
Again, we think Paganini’s birth was as deserv¬ 
ing of record on October 'll as that of ,the 
pianist A. de Eontski. 

Messe breve. Par Th. Gonvy. Op. 72. 
(Breitkopf und Hartel.) The composer of this 
work is much esteemed in France and Germany; 
but of his musio little appears to be known in 
England. He is a prolific writer, and has pub¬ 
lished symphonies, quartette, sonatas, besides 
vocal music. Of the Mass now under notice 
we can form but an imperfect idea, having 
only the vocal soore, without any orchestral 


indications. The “Eyrie” is a stately mw». 
ment; the voice parte are written with skill 
and moderation, while in the accompaniment 
there are striking, and often highly effective, 
harmonies. The “ Gloria ” commences in a 
bold and simple style : the intricate thread is, 
however, soon resumed; and, indeed, here, as in 
other sections, means which should be acces¬ 
sory are made principal. The “ Sanctua “ is short, 
pleasing, but not not striking; the “Bene- 
dictus ” somewhat rambling and monotonous. 
The last movement, “ Agnus Dei,” is, we think, 
the most interesting section of the Maas; we 
still find peculiar progressions, but also deli¬ 
cacy and a certain charm. 

Colomba: aLyricalDrama. By A. C. Mackenzie. 
(Novello.) The success of this work at Drury 
Lane has aroused the ouriosity of musicians and 
the music-loving public. “ Colomba ” is an open 
that may not only be heard with pleasure, bn! 
also be studied with profit; and this vooal score 
will be most welcome. The pianoforte partis 
very well arranged by Mr. E. Silas; it is, how. 
ever, certainly a pity that no indications are 
given to help one to recall the charming orches¬ 
tration. Having recently noticed the per¬ 
formance of the opera, we need add nothing in 
praise of Mr. Mackenzie’s music. There is 
vitality in the work ; and even if it prove only 
a stepping-stone to higher achievements it will 
always be looked upon as an opera of interest 
and importance. 

Gentle Dove, Yocero; Corsican Love Sosg: 
Old Corsican Ballad : Songs from “ Colomba.’’ 
(Novello.) These three songs are publiehed in 
separate form; they are oomplete in themselves 
and may be considered as the “ gems ” of the 
opera. 

The Organist's Quarterly Journal, edited by 
W. Spark, Part LYH. (Novello), oontainesom 
smooth and inoffensive Variations by H. Alli¬ 
son ; a lively, but commonplace, Postlude in D, 
by J. W. Hudson; a graceful Intermezzo, with 
some clever imitations, by C. W. Pearoe; a 
rambling Prelude by W. Conradi; and a Post¬ 
lude. with some not very strong counterpoint, 
by W. N. Watson. Part LVIII. contains a 
smoothly written Andante by Dr. Tiley; a abort 
Postlude by W. Spark, which, at the opening, 
reminds one of Beethoven’s violin concerto; 
and a long Sonata for two performers by 0. 
Hepworth. The last named is easy to play; *• 
a composition, it is not remarkable. 

Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis. By 0. L 
Cobb. (Novello.) Ancient tones and modem 
harmonies are here combined with a oertain 
amount of skill; but putting a piece of new 
cloth into an old garment is a process not 
altogether to be commended. 

Barcarolle and A Song of Love : Two Choral 
Trios for Female Voices, with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment. By G. J. Bennett. (Stanley 
Lucas.) The musio is well and tastefully 
written ; the composer gives good promise. 

0 Salutaris Uostia. By Frederick West- 
lake. (Stanley Lucas.) This graceful and 
musician-like composition in four parts vas 
performed at a recent “Henry Leslie Choir 
concert, and met with considerable success. 

Kind Words : Part Song. By Henry Leslie 
(Stanley Lucas.) Effective, though not par¬ 
ticularly original. 

Of songs, we would mention A Hebrew Lore- 
Song, by 0. Salaman (Stanley Lucas); Facts} 
the Foe, by O. Barri (Reid Bros.); My 
Sweeting, by M. Corelli; and Only a Child, by 
H. A. Musoat (Reid Bros.). 

Of pianoforte music, a Fugue in octaves by 
F. Westlake (Stanley Lucas); Rondeau d la Ber¬ 
ceuse, by W. Macfarren (Stanley Luoaa); and 
Gavotte in C, by J. Trouseelle (Reid Bros.). 
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to eorreepond with the writers of, rejeoted 
nanuseript. 

ft it particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper , 
Sfe., mag he addressed to the Pnuiiu, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Formosa. Par Auguste Vaequerie. (Paris : 
Calmanu Levy.) 

There is nothing whioh makes us so keenly 
realise the unapproachable greatness of the 
author of Othello as the recollection of the 
•• fact that the author of The Duchess of Malfi 
~ t'ii not the greatest tragic poet of his genera¬ 
tion. There is nothing which brings so 
’ vividly before us the unapproachable greatness 
. of the author of Buy Bias as the recognition 
of the fact that there is yet among us a greater 
rs- tragic poet than the author of Formosa. We 
know nothing of any personal relation between 
... Shakespeare and Webster; but the spiritual 
, relation between the genius of the one poet 
. ur- and the genius of the other has some evident 
.- and important points in common with that 
»"P between Victor Hugo and the most illustrious 
of all his admirers and disciples. Auguste 
Vtcqnerie has always shown, by the practical 
t -evidence of his workmanship, the sincerity of 
his expressed conviction—“ Qu’on n’imitait 
toy'Hum qu’en ne l’imitant pas;” and Webster 
rj' ia uke manner proved himself a disciple of 
p _ Shakespeare by abstinence from such repro- 
: duction of his manner as we find, for instance, 
I’iZ »the two tragedies of the younger Hemings, 
i tJ » playwright of real hut servile talent. In 
■j - original force and mastery, in terse and trench- 
;*at concision of style, in flashes of pathos and 
burets of rolling music, the voice and hand of 
• ’ Vaequerie re call the voice and hand of Webster; 

but there is more sunlight in the world of his 
to 'creation, more variety in the magic of his 
^ touch. He too might have been, had it 
- pleased him, “ the most tragic of poets ” in 
‘ ibis time; we may doubt whether Webster, 
bad it pleased him, could have been other- 
. rite. But, difficult as it naturally may be 
' for men to recognise that high original genius 
r ' is compatible with astonishing variety of 
', energies and flexibility of powers, it must 
ultimately prove impossible that the distinc- 
tion of Vacquerie’s position as a journalist, 
bis eminence as a critic, his services as a poli- 
;to tician, and his honours as a patriot should be 
; allowed to eclipse the greatness of his quality 
' • ** » poet. No man but Victor Hugo has 
shown himself greater, or so great, since the 
day* af the Qreek dramatists, at once in lyric 
' and is tragic verse. For the great dramatists 
of Eagland never tried their wings in lyrio 
poetry except for the shortest of possible 
flights; and the first of English lyrists made 
f bis nark but onoe in tragedy, for Hellas 
and Prometheus Unbound have little other 
. thai a lyrical existence, lying almost as far 
outride the pale of Aeschylean as of Shake- 
,i spmrean drama. But Vaequerie, eminent and 
& 


triumphant alike in fantastic and in realistic 
studies, in the severest line of tragedy and the 
most romantic form of comedy, has shown by 
many a memorable instance his right to claim 
a high station in the front rank of living 
lyrists. Students of the future will surely 
find it hard to realise that this illustrious and 
high-souled poet was also the most brilliant 
and the most indefatigable of journalists and 
critics, political and literary ; the swiftest, 
strongest, gracefullest of swordsmen in the 
daily strife of so many glorious years. 

It is well known that the poem which has 
recently added another flower to the many- 
coloured crown of his fame belongs by date of 
birth to that most glorious period of a most 
noble life, when its author was the companion, 
in exile and in honour, of the master to whom 
all that life has been as loyal as to the faith 
and principle accepted and obeyed by both 
with equal perfection of loyalty. For many 
years this lofty and pathetic work has awaited 
the time of triumph which has come for it 
at last amid the unanimous applause of the 
one great city in which art and poetry are 
held in as high honour and esteemed as worthy 
of rational interest as any passing matter of 
practical politics. 

But a poem of such an order appeals not 
only to the audience of one city, to the 
readers of one country, though that city be 
Paris and that country France; it is born 
with wings to pass all frontiers, with a voice 
to reach all hearts ; if not amenable to foreign 
judgment, it is no whit the less appreciable 
by foreign admiration. The liberties taken 
with English history are perhaps a little 
graver than those allowed himself by Shake¬ 
speare, certainly a little lighter than those 
allowed himself by Hugo. The invention of 
an imaginary third claimant to the throne at 
the moment of the final grapple for life 
between the Houses of York and Lancaster 
would scarcely have seemed permissible to an 
English poet; but the ingenuity and plausi¬ 
bility with which this contrivance is managed 
might well be held of themselves to justify 
a licence which is more than justified by the 
magnificent effect and impression of the 
results attained. The high figure of the 
king-maker Warwick stands out in more 
lifelike and decisive relief than was given to it 
by Shakespeare or Marlowe. No more superb 
contrast was ever shown on the stage than 
here between his lofty chivalry and the 
abject egotism of the patronised pretender; 
no lovelier distinction was ever drawn by 
a poet’s loving imagination than that whioh 
sets off against each other the graver and 
the more girlish heroine. That sympathy 
with all noble emotion which informs the 
whole work of Auguste Vaequerie finds 
most vivid and impressive illustration in the 
fact that three characters out of the four on 
which the action of this play depends are yeiy 
types of heroism or sweetness. No dramatic 
or other poem has ever given us two fairer 
figures in finer contrast than those of the 
rival friends. Fletcher, of all our dramatists 
the most addicted to such effects, has never 
achieved in this his favourite line of study so 
beautiful and brilliant a success. Such a 
triumph of tragic art as the further oontrast 
between the treasonous duke and the chival¬ 
rous kingmaker lies yet further beyond com¬ 


parison with any similar attempt of the same 
poet. To find a parallel for this we must look 
higher than all other moderns ; we must turn 
once again to the types of Eviradnus and of 
Batbert. 

The superb and subtle simplicity of 
structure, the solid and vivid harmony of 
verse, it would need a hand as skilful and as 
strong as the poet’s to describe or commend 
aright. Such universal applause has already 
acclaimed, in the great fourth scene of the 
third act, one of the most original, most 
subtle, and most passionate triumphs of 
dramatic poetry that one voice more in the 
chorus of praise can be worth little save iu 
evidence of gratitude and good-will. But it 
may be remarked that in this play the noblest 
parts are given to the women by a poet who, 
in Jean Baudry and Les Fanerailles de 
I'Honneur, has given to his male actors the 
loftiest duties to discharge in the cause of 
honour and self-sacrifice. Satire or senti¬ 
ment might suggest that this explains or is 
explained by the fact of its being written in 
verse ; a fact to be thankfully and rejoicingly 
accepted by those who can hardly bring 
themselves to admit that even the prose of 
Marie Tudor is quite worth the verse of 
Marion de Lorme, and to whom on the 
same account Tragaldabas yields even more 
pleasure than Le Fils. In any case, such 
readers may be permitted to congratulate 
themselves that the higher and more natural 
form of tragic expression has been chosen for 
a play which contains two such types of 
womanhood. In the year 1820, Shelley, 
desiring to pay the highest possible com¬ 
pliment, said of a friend that she was “ like 
one of Shakespeare’s women;” in 1883 he 
might have said, like one of Vacquerie’p. 

Algbrnon Charles Swinburne. 


“ENGLISH MEN OP LETTERS.” 

Fielding. By Austin Dobson. (Macmillan.) 

This little work belongs to the hydra-brood 
of primers, landmarks, epochs, and small 
doses. The reading public appears to take 
them readily, and can derive nothing but 
benefit from the course. For ourselves it is 
too protracted and too costly. Already some 
four guineas’ worth of “ Men of Letters ” has 
appeared, and more—many more, we trust— 
are to follow. Let the poor scholar who has 
shelved these thirty-three volumes say if be 
would not gladly exchange them for a pair of 
stout octavos in which Mr. Morley and his 
fellow-labourers might have allotted to each 
subject its due space and prominence. A 
uniform series is here nonconformity itself. 
Treat such subjects at the same length ; you 
must treat them in diverse ways. Your half- 
crown Milton or Burke will be a strict and 
weighty epitome; your Spenser or Bunyan a 
minute and ruminative expansion; your 
Johnson a nosegay from a meadow whose 
charm is its luxuriant amplitude; your Gibbon 
an imitation of the inimitable Memoirs; your 
Fielding —well, precisely what this is, a 
laborious attempt to make the most of scanty 
materials, to burrow under disputed points 
and controversies, and to unearth a few trivial 
facts, the gaping void filled in by literary 
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remarks too diffuse for a summary, too brief 
for a final criticism. The fact is that the 
man Fielding is almost as dim a shadow as 
Shakspere, though of each the world has long 
since adopted a very clearly defined image. 
What little we shall ever know of him might 
be set down on a couple of pages, and that 
as baldly as possible, for most of it is from 
suspected sources, and must be largely dis¬ 
counted. This singular obscurity seems to 
have suggested nothing to Mr. Dobson. But 
in that pamphleteering, letter-writing, puffing 
and back-biting age, is it not astounding that 
such feet should have left so few imprints on 
the literary shoals and mud-banks of Time— 
a man about town, a man of family, a cousin 
of Lady Mary, a great writer and wit, a jovial 
companion, and public official ? Yet, beyond 
passing notices of his books, and a few journal¬ 
istic squabbles, we have only contemptuous 
silence. One thing is clear—he was a man 
of few and humble friends ; even the fidelity 
of Lytelton, Allen, and Welsh was deeply 
tinged with compassion. Murphy’s list of 
noble acquaintances is but a flourish—they 
were not friends, and patrons Fielding dis¬ 
dained. The reticence of Lytelton is the 
more singular since Murphy says that he 
“ afterwards took pains to clear up imputa¬ 
tions of a particular kind ” against Fielding’s 
character. That these were no worse than 
that retailed by Walpole may be inferred 
from the silence of his enemies. With such 
scant material Mr. Dobson has done his best, 
wisely preferring Keightley’s cautious scep¬ 
ticism to the purblind eye-witness of Murphy, 
who, indeed, calmly tells us that “ he never 
intended to follow the strict rules of bio¬ 
graphy.” 

Such serious faults as we have to find may 
be mentioned at once. It is hard that we 
should be left to draw up for ourselves a 
table of dates of the author’s works and life. 
The arietta from Poinsinet’s opera (pp. 143, 
144) is quite uncalled for and uninteresting. 
A fuller account of the “ Proposal for making 
an Effectual Provision for the Poor” should 
have been given, as the work is omitted in 
most of the earlier editions. The division 
into chapters and the headings of pages is 
awkward and misleading. 

Several new but not very important points 
are brought to light. Some correspondence 
about Tom Jones between Richardson and 
the Hills, from the Forster Collection, is cer¬ 
tainly amusing. The “Pair of Forward 
Baggages ”—“ his most profest Admirers,” 
as Astraea and Minerva call themselves—are 
as candid with the jealous author as they 
dare to be. “ It has bold, shocking Pictures, 
and (I fear) not unresembling ones in high 
Life and in low.” We have also Mr. 
Latreille’s conclusive refutation of the silly 
story of Fielding’s keeping a show at Bar¬ 
tholomew Fair. In throwing some new light 
upon the life-long persecution of Cibber, for 
which no adequate cause has yet been dis¬ 
covered, Mr. Dobson has apparently over¬ 
looked the very pointed references in the last 
chapter of the Apology. These and further 
adroit generalities are clearly the retort, and 
no undeserved onp, for “Marplay” and 
“ Ground Ivy.” Fielding’s share in the very 
obscure history of the Licensing Act is ex¬ 
tremely well treated. In other passages more 


conclusive than the one quoted by Mr. 
Dobson, Cibber clearly attributes it entirely 
to “ Pasquin ” and the “ Historical Register,” 
or, if he knew of the scurrilous play in the 
hands of Rich, insinuates that it was by the 
same hand. 

Of the general estimate of the plays we do 
not complain, but, from long-standing pre¬ 
judice perhaps, are far from agreeing with 
Mr. Dobson as to their several merits. The 
“ Coffee-house Politician ” is an odious play, 
but the scenes between Politick and Dabble 
are perennial; their echoes still rise to mock 
those mystic forebodings of our Vienna and 
St. Petersburg correspondents, whereat the 
very breakfast-table should tremble. Addison’s 
first hint of the character was but a hint, nor 
is the Apothecary in Tom Jones the only or 
the best replica. Surely Aunt Western—on 
the whole the most striking figure in the 
novels—is an original Mrs. Politick. Some¬ 
thing should have been said of the amazing 
bustle and abandon of the “ Grub Street 
Opera,” and of the nauseous “ Covent Garden 
Tragedy” with its inimitable bathos. Atten¬ 
tion is very properly called to the novelty on 
the stage of the election scenes in “ Don 
Quixote ” and “Pasquin.” Indeed, we know 
of no earlier picture of the Free and Inde¬ 
pendent than this first glimpse of Eatanswill. 
Mr. Dobson admires “ Tom Thumb.” We 
do not. He enjoys the Homeric description 
of Molly’s churchyard battle. We always 
skip it. He glories in the Mock Epic 
theory of Tom Jones. We would not 
believe it if it were true. Let us agree 
to disagree. The “History of a Foundling” 
is no mock-epic ; it is a novel—nothing more 
or less—the first and the best. As a novel 
it owns no kin to that dull, restless, heartless 
roman comique, which was itself quite 
enough to make old Louis’ society seem 
quite eheerful and amusing to the poor 
veuve Scarron. Bad taste and the mock-epic 
business is indeed sadly frequent in Fielding’s 
novels, but it is always an episode or a 
purpureus pannus, and not the groundwork, 
as in his burlesques. It was but an offering 
on the shrine of shallow classicism, which, 
had he known more of the Ancients, or 
nothing at all, he would never have paid. 
Mr. Dobson dismisses very curtly the in¬ 
fluence of Marivaux, and the “sickly and 
sordid intrigues” of the Paysan Parvenu, 
almost as if he were speaking of the Pay¬ 
san Perverti, the secret original of a shock¬ 
ing book still given as a talisman of virtue 
to our rustic Pamelas on going out to service. 
Nevertheless, the study of Joseph Andrews 
is incomplete without some comparison with 
Marivaux’s two novels, inferior as they are ,• 
they will certainly be consulted with interest 
by that twentieth century which will perhaps 
venture to settle the controversy of Mr. 
Jones’ frailties. 

Of the criticism or description of the novels 
we need say no more. Much of it is just 
and acute, but it is necessarily far too slight, 
and leaves no very deep impression. Yet 
it may perchance persuade some who do not 
possess the stronger incentive of Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s fine edition to enjoy their Fielding 
once more. For in truth these Books of Nature 
with all their many faults need an exhaustive 
criticism or none at all. Their thousands of 


readers may each add his commentary from 
his own life and experience; none would be 
valueless, none would fail to throw some light 
upon the thoughts and doings of these motley 
puppets; but the master-hand which mores 
them remains still unseen. To draw aside 
the curtains, to give us a sight of the great 
showman, is what this little book has tried 
and failed to do, and so it has failed altogether. 
It is not the raw, precocious wit of the green¬ 
room that we care about, or even the pitiful 
wreck who only on his last death-voyage 
begins to talk to us about himself, bat the 
real author of Tom Jones —the strong mu 
armed, old-headed and young-hearted, then 
truly himself and in his prime. And of him 
we knew, and still know, nothing, save that 
he was not what the world, and even his last 
biographer, has been taught to believe. Yet 
we shall hardly cease to guess. And if any¬ 
where his individuality and identity may he 
recovered, surely it is from his supreme and 
sincerest work. The image which he who 
reads Amelia may form of him who wrote it 
will at least be more faithful than that 
traditional caricature of the free and easy, 
full-blooded, vulgar three-bottle man. Such 
conception as Mr. Dobson has formed he 
refrains from giving. Our own, if it were 
more mature and complete, would carry little 
weight. At present, all we care to say is that 
Henry Fielding was clearly among the men 
of double life. It was not debauchery that 
lay so heavy upon him, but that curse of 
sordid domesticity which has so often blighted 
English genius. Early involved in the low 
and paltry life of the theatres, and weighed 
down by poverty and an early marriage, he 
took life as he found it. A man not likely to 
get on, or to force his way into Pope or uti- 
Pope circles, his days passed away in obscure 
and narrow cares and pleasures, his real great 
soul hidden but never dormant, only revealed 
to himself and to the world when in earnest 
he grasped the pen. There it shines out 
mildly and steadily and hardly to be mistaken; 
that of the brave, patient, resigned, but pro¬ 
foundly disappointed, or, rather, disillusioned 
man, whose ample stimulating humanity wa 
born of no mere lusty animal spirits, but, as 
with Montaigne and Rabelais and Thackeray, 
of such philosophy as comes to cheer such 
men who, earlier than their fellows, are con¬ 
tent to view their life as a downward slope. 
V ery solitary and companionless he was, for 
what he called his friendships and his lores 
touched but his good-fellowship and simple 
domestic instincts; if they did not impair, 
they never nurtured his genius. Bom ont of 
time, his true place, we think, was with Gold¬ 
smith at the feet of Johnson. But the sap 
who afterwards learnt to appreciate him vas 
his junior by two years ; their paths lay ' sr 
apart. Yet how real was the affinity of thtse 
men whom circumstance had so diversely 
shaped. It is the same clear head, full heart, 
and single eye which in the one is mature 
by sorrow and study, which in the other 
seems to rise rejuvenescent and free from 
the testy prejudices of age. But all * ss 
not well with either of them ; and if anot er 
Fielding or Johnson should arise, the tw 
of men may perchance be illustrated by 1 
nobler commentary. 

E- Pdbckl:. 
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Jiatf Studies on Great Subjects. By James 
Anthony Froude. Fourth Series. (Long- 
*■; mans.) 

’ The volume before us has a twofold interest 
' —the interest that attaches to the topics 
discussed (although these are not, as the 
author himself admits, “ all great ”), and that 
excited by the light which is here and there 
thrown on the manner in which Mr. Froude’s 
own opinions and sympathies have been 
formed, influenced, and modified. Between 
the “ subjects ” themselves there is certainly 
little affinity. A saint of the twelfth century, 
the oracle of a notable religious party in the 
present century, a great teacher of the third 
century—such are the more prominent char¬ 
acters selected for portraiture; while Apollo¬ 
nius of Tyana, the House of Russell, and 
a parable drawn from the phenomena of 
nilway travel complete the contents. The 
light incidentally thrown on some of Mr. 
i. Froude’s own experiences is, however, really 
welcome, and enables us better to understand 
. the animus of much that he has written, and 
v Abe origin of those antipathies which, in the 
opinion of not a few, have warped and dis- 
. ; torted his conceptions of past ages and char- 
r r acters. His distaste for mediaeval notions and 

- his special aversion to saints appear to date 
, ; horn the time (about the year 1841) when, 

at the invitation of John Henry Newman, he 
. was induced to investigate the original sources 
■ for the lives of English saints, with a view to 
.... theproduetion ofaselect hagiology. Although 
at that time by no means wanting in faith, 
..... he was startled by what he read; and the 
... enormous demands made on his credulity, 
unaccompanied as they were by the seductive 
. .. graces of imaginative literature, seem to have 
. ;. r . excited in his mind a feelimj of deep and 
. ‘ permanent resentment. “Was it possible 
that such stuff could be true, or even intended 
l* taken for truth ? ” It is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that from that time Mr. 
Froude’s sympathy with mediaeval saints 
■. and their followers has been little stronger 
j than that which is popularly supposed to 
r . exist between a certain personage (not saintly) 
■'and holy water. 

A All genuine students of history will, how- 
11 ever, always feel grateful to Mr. Froude for 
' . his sketch of Beeket; but it will be much as 
r . scholars feel grateful to Charles Boyle for his 
' worthless edition of the Letters of Phalaris. 

The one drew forth the famous dissertation 
'' of Bentley, the other has been the occasion 
of the masterly criticisms by Mr. Freeman. 

' On Mr. Froude himself those criticisms have 
'■ evidently not been altogether thrown away; 

’[ but the misconception which vitiates his whole 
■ treatment of Beeket still remains. We see 
• before us, not the man who furnishes the first 
eminent example of the fusion of the Norman 
and the English race, not the intrepid cham¬ 
pion #f his order, treading (with somewhat 
* too conscious imitation, it might be) in the 

- steps of Anselm, not the patriot fearlessly 
; thwarting the glariog partialities of the Rex 
: iransnarinus , not toe leader whose public 

career made him the idol of the people, not 
the friend whose social qualities aud private 
:> virtues won for him the esteem and admira- 
< tion of his most enlightened fellow-country¬ 
men, but a man essentially bad, violent, and 
, irropmt, the asgerfcer of “ the cause of sacer¬ 


dotalism against the prosaic virtues of justice 
and common-sense.’’ 

It is, however, not merely in his estimate 
of Beeket himself, and in his treatment of the 
facts of the Archbishop’s career, that Mr. 
Froude’s bias is discernible; even his selection 
of the period and the method of his criticism 
are suggestive of a certain malice prepense. 
The “ Church of England ” has always, he 
holds, “ been in terrible need of reform.” But 
“ in the twelfth century it has been held to have 
been at its best ” (p. 8). In connexion with the 
same twelfth century, accordingly, Beeket is 
put forward as a notable illustration of the 
Churoh “ at its best; ” and it is hardly 
necessary to add that Mr. Froude has done 
his best to lower our estimate both of Becket’s 
motives and actions. But there is a certain 
disingenuouaness in this indiscriminate refer¬ 
ence to twelfth-century characteristics which 
calls for note, as altogether passing over the 
circumstances which distinguish the age of 
Anselm from that of his successor. An 
impartial critic of the times of Henry II. 
cannot but recall the legacy of disorganisation 
and demoralisation bequeathed by the pre¬ 
ceding reign. The Civil War had made 
almost every able-bodied ecclesiastic a soldier. 
The bishops, as the author of the Gesta 
Stepliani confesses with shame, shared in 
every kind of oruelty and oppression, as 
terrible to the enemy in England as Beeket 
himself in Toulouse. The reflex action of the 
first aud second Crusades was already dis¬ 
cernible in the spread of new superstitions 
and the loosening of the old social ties. 
While the humaner influences of the great 
thirteenth century—the revival of religious 
ardour generated by the Mendicant Orders 
and the thirst for learning awakened by the 
universities—were still in the future. Such 
is the period which Mr. Froude has selected 
for a specimen picture of the Church iu 
England before the Reformation. That the 
clergy as a body were terribly corrupt, sadly 
ignorant, and in many cases openly licentious, 
is too palpable to be questioned. But it 
may not unreasonably be maintained that 
their state was to no small extent the result 
of the conditions above indicated—was, like 
those conditions, exceptional; and that 
Beeket, in such a view of the circumstances, 
may have found no little justification for his 
determined opposition to Henry’s endeavour 
to bring the whole ecclesiastical community 
under the civil jurisdiction. 

Mr. Froude’s treatment of the specific facts 
has been so ably exposed that it is superfluous 
here to enter upon the question. But I 
cannot but note, in his selection from the 
Constitutions of Clarendon, the entire omission 
of the provision whereby the “ filii rusti- 
oorum ” were prohibited from taking holy 
orders without the sanction of the lord on 
whose domain they were born. When we 
consider that the ranks of the clergy were 
largely recruited, at this period, from the 
villeins—just as, somewhat earlier, from the 
slave class—it is obvious that the enactment 
(whether merely the re-assertion of an earlier 
“ custom ” or not) was a measure which 
seriously curtailed the freedom of the 
“rustic,” and placed the service of the Church 
in no small measure at the arbitrary discretion 
of the landowner. 


But Mr. Froude’s incapacity for meting 
out equal justice in dealing with questions 
where his prepossessions have once been 
definitely formed is to be recognised on a 
larger scale than in his treatment of specific 
facts. In the first of his chapters on the 
“ Oxford Counter-Reformation,” he gives ns 
his early impressions of the Establishment as 
it existed in England in days prior to the 
appearance of Tract XC. It is a highly 
favourable and somewhat partial representa¬ 
tion—the notorious neglect of their parishes 
by many of the clergy, and the indifferent 
private character of not a few, being left 
altogether out of notice. But society then, 
he holds, “ was orthodox without being 
theological.” “ About doctrine,” he says, 
“ Evangelical or Catholic, I do not think that 
in my early boyhood I ever heard a single 
word, in church or out of it. The institution 
had drifted into the condition of what I 
should call moral health.” This state of 
things, when “ religion is considered too 
sacred to be argued about ” (p. 205), is, in 
Mr. Froude’s opinion, the really “ healthy ” 
state, and, in short, the best. We may be 
quite sure that the supporters of any form of 
obsolete superstition—the priests of Delphi 
or the ancient Druids—would have been 
entirely of Mr. Froude’s opinion. But when 
we find him referring to the mediaeval 
legends as “ never examined into, because it 
would have been a sin to doubt them ” 
(p. 225), we are somewhat at a loss to under¬ 
stand how it is that, while he finds the un¬ 
questioning faith of the England of the 
twelfth century so contemptible, he finds that 
of the nineteenth century so admirable. In 
bis estimate of character Mr. Froude is no 
less puzzling. His contempt for Beeket is as 
undisguised as is his admiration of Card. 
Newman. To find a worthy parallel to the 
latter, indeed, he is fain to go back to pagan 
times, and to produce the bust of Julius 
Caesar from the niohe which it has adorned 
ever since the hero’s memorable apotheosis. 
Caesar and Newman he depicts as alike 

“formed by nature to command others; both 
had the faculty of attracting to themselves the 
passionate devotion of their friends and fol¬ 
lowers, and in both cases, too, perhaps the 
devotion was rather due to the personal ascend- 
enoy of the leader than to the oause which he 
represented ” (p. 192). 

I cannot but wonder whether, when writing 
this passage, it did not occur to Mr. Froude 
that the parallel would have held equally 
good if for the name of Julius Caesar he had 
substituted that of Thomas Beeket. 

Like all Mr. Froude’s writings, the present 
volume contains much graphic and felicitous 
narrative and many admirable sentiments. 
It will doubtless find a wide circle of readers. 
But students of history intent on the labori¬ 
ous investigation of facts will probably prefer 
to give their time to “ studies ’’ which they 
regard as more in harmony with the evidence, 
and in which estimates of men and motives 
are derived from some intelligible canons of 
criticism rather than from prejudice or 
caprice. J. Bass Mullihger. 
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MOBSJIEAD’s NEW TRANSLATION FROM 
AESCUrLTJS. 

The Suppliant Maidens of Aeschylus. Trans¬ 
lated into English Verse by E. D. A. Mora- 
head. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Me. Mobshead need scarcely have apologised 
for undertaking his translation of the “Sup- 
plices.” As compared, indeed, with almost 
any of the other tragedies of Aeschylus, it is 
not much read, and the deep corruption of 
particular sections of it is only equalled in 
the “ Choephorae.” Yet in its peculiar re¬ 
ligious simplicity, and the tenderness, rare in 
Aeschylus, which pervades most of the 
choruses, pre-eminently that describing the 
wanderings of the metamorphosed Io, it has 
always had a charm for competent critics, 
such as Keble (who devoted two of his Prae- 
lectiones to a discussion of its beauties), Mr. 
Browning, and Mr. Swinbnrne. Mr. Morshead 
has certainly done well to try his hand upon 
it, and his version is sufficiently attractive to 
be read through without fatigue, and, in 
parts, to arrest the attention by its felicity. 

Compared with his translation of the 
Aeschylean Trilogy, Mr. Morshead’s “Sup- 
plices ” is less ambitious and more equable in 
its tone. It has, speaking generally, a quiet 
sedateness and an absence of exaggeration 
which contrast favourably with some parts 
of the earlier volume. The least successful 
portion is the altercation between the Danaids 
and the Herald, when the latter is trying 
to force them into his ship; but it may 
be doubted whether anyone could succeed 
here, where the MSS. leave us in a dark¬ 
ness which nothing in Aeschylus can surpass, 
and where metre, usually a tolerable guide, is 
in hopeless confusion. 

This is Mr. Morshead’s version of 552 sgq.: 
sal t ore 8 j; ti? rjv 6 6e\£a s, k. t. A. 

“ Whose hand was laid at last on Io, thus forlorn, 
With many roamings worn ? 

Who bade the harassed maiden’s peace return P 
Zeus, Lord of time cterne. 

Yea, by his breath divine, by his unscathing 
strength, 

She lays aside her bane, 

And softened back to womanhood at length 
Sheds human tears again. 

Then quickened with Zeus’ veritable seed, 

A progeny she bare— 

A stainless babe, a child of heavenly breed, 

Of life and fortune fair.” 

Equally good is the translation of the 
majestic lines 575—79 : for’ Anyas 8’ ovtivos 
6oa£wv. 

“ Beneath no stronger hand 
Holds he a weak command, 

No throne doth he abase him to adore; 

Swift as a word, his deed 
Acts out what stands decreed 
In counsels of his heart, for evermore.” 

Of the iambic portions, a favourable speci¬ 
men is 730-36. 

“ Look you, not swiftly puts a fleet to sea 
Nor swiftly to its moorings; long it is 
Or e’er the saving cables to the shore 
Are borne, and long or o’er the steersmen cry. 

The (food ship swings at anchor—all is well. 

Longest of ail, the task to come alund 
When haven there is none, when sunset fades 
In night. To pilot wise, the adage saith, 

Xiyht is a day of wakefulness and pain." 

Mr. Morshead is not always quite as clear in 
his meaning as might be wished. 

“ And like to yon the moulds, the handicraft 
Of men, made like unto a woman’s shape 
In Cyprus born.” 
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Or, again, 

“ My father looked forth and beheld: I die of the 
sight that draws near ” 

—a line which might tempt Aristophanio 
gibings. 

The mannerisms are no longer offensive, 
though the imitations of Mr. Swinburne and 
Mr. Browning are still palpable. I see no 
reason, however, for the repeated iteration of 
the words “ lust ” and “ lustful; ” this is, I 
think, the nearest approach to a grave fault 
that would strike most readers. 

R. Ellis. 


Cities of Southern Italy and Sicily. By 

Augustas Hare. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Mb. Habe’s name will be a sufficient pass¬ 
port for the popularity of his new work. His 
books on the cities of Italy are fast becoming 
as indispensable to the traveller in that part 
of Europe as the guide-books of Murray or 
of Baedeker. In fact, they are themselves 
guide-books of a superior order, intended for 
those who do not care to rush through a 
foreign country, mingling its chief sights 
together in pele-mele confusion, in order that 
they may be said to have been seen, but who 
delight to linger in the quiet out-of-the-way 
corners of a foreign land, to escape from 
the sight or sound of a railway-engine, and to 
forget for a while the ignorance and vulgarity 
that so often gather round the dinner-table of 
a large hotel. 

In his new volume Mr. Hare leads us 
across the boundary of the old Greek world. 
It deals with Sicily and that part of Italy in 
which the Greek colonies planted themselves. 
It takes us into those regions which are, to 
the classical scholar, the fairest portions of 
Italy, though brigandage, bad accommoda¬ 
tion, and want of roads have long closed 
them to any but an adventurous few. 
Brigandage, however, has become a thing of 
the past, at all events so far as the foreign 
traveller is concerned; roads, and even rail¬ 
ways, have been driven through the wildest 
districts ; and, where the sky is bright and the 
air is warm, bad accommodation can be easily 
endured. A tour at any rate in Magna 
Graecia and Sicily is now within the compass 
of the most fastidious. 

As is inevitable in a book of the kind, 
there are many of Mr. Hare’s statements 
from which I must emphatically dissent, 
more especially in the matter of inns. He 
is unjust to Sicily when he says that Messina, 
Taormina, Syracuse, Girgenti, Palermo, 
Segeste, Selinunto, and Cefald constitute “ all 
that is most worth seeing; ” his own book 
supplies evidence to the contrary. Even 
apart from their great archaeological interest, 
Mount Eryx (8an Giuliano) and Palazzolo 
(Akrae) offer views which are the finest I 
have seen in the island; indeed, there are few 
places in the world so divinely situated as 
the last-named town. Nor does he even 
allude to the well-preserved wall of poly¬ 
gonal masonry that marks the southern limit 
of the ancient city of Naxos. Buried in 
gardens of orange and lemon, it is unnoticed 
by the guide-books, though the fact that 
we know the exact date of its building lends 
to it unusual interest; while near it I found 
what I believe to be the site of the great altar 


of Apollo Arkhegetes. It is, however, in the 
matter of inns that I should feel most inclined 
to dispute Mr. Hare’s judgments. So f« 
from being “ very miserable,” I found the 
“ Albergo della Concordia ” at Cotrona verv 
comfortable, rejoicing in dean beds, cheerful 
attendance, and good food; whereas the “ A!- 
bergo di Roma ” at Taranto is mom execrahk 
than words can describe, worse even than its 
rival named after Garibaldi. Experts erdt, 
for I have tried them both. My experience oi 
the buffet at Metaponto is that, instead of 
being “ most miserable,” it is qnite equal to 
the demands of a Parisian epicure, and com¬ 
pletely relieves the traveller from the necessity 
of bringing a luncheon-basket with him. At 
Syracuse there is now a small but exceeding!? 
comfortable hotel, the “ New Victoria,” io i 
charming situation overlooking the sea, so 
that invalids need no longer be prevented 
from spending part of the winter in that warn 
and sunny comer of Sicily by the cold and 
dreary rooms of the old “ Victoria." Mr. 
Hare is certainly justified in saying that the 
“ Trinacria ” at Palermo has greatly declined, 
but I cannot conceive why he should omit all 
mention of the “ Hotel deg Palmes," which, io 
spite of high charges, is the only hotel in the 
city to which invalids should go. At Taor¬ 
mina (which, by-the-way, is not named in the 
Index) I prefer the “ Bellevue ” to the 
“ Timeo,” but this may be a matter of taste. 

As regards the merits of hostelries, however, 
each individual must judge for himself So 
much depends on ourselves, the weather, and 
the cook. Mr. Hare has given his ova 
impressions, and he can do no more. His 
book is one which I should advise ell future 
travellers in Southern Italy and Sioily to find 
room for in their portmanteaus. 

A. H. Satcl 


North-country Folk. By Walter C. Smith' 
(Glasgow: MacLehose.) 

Edgar Poe has said, and many people who 
did not borrow their sentiments from him 
have held, that all poems ought to be short. 
This is a large position : “ Five hundred men 
might garrison Arnheim, battlement and 
tower.” But it does not need five hundred 
men to defend the minor position that poemi 
in dialect or displaying out-of-the-way and (in 
no offensive sense) provincial characters and 
fancies should not be long. That Dr. Smith’s 
new book, therefore, containing some more of 
the North-oountry sketches he draws so well 
should be composed of short and unconnected 
poems is in its favour to begin with. Nor is 
reading likely to diminish the favour with 
which the reader who knows the author will 
take it up, while it ought to determine 
that favour in those who do not know him. 
Naturally, the author of Olrig Change, like 
authors, must not be asked for wbat he do« 
not pretend to supply. If he must be sent to 
school at all, he is not of the school of Bjron 
or of Wordsworth, still less of the school of 
Keats or of Shelley, but of that of Crabbe- 
of course, with differences. He has not, we 
think, done anything better than the best 
things in this book. The kind of poem here 
given (half narrative, half reflective) is not 
universally relished; and Dr. Smith does not. 
it need hardly be said, go out of his w»j to 
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pay attention to form. _ Bat his command of 
narrative verse in various metres is, at any 
rate in the earlier poems—some of the latter 
seem to us to halt a little—very considerable. 

A very few of the pieces here given are 
either distinctly occasional (that is to say, 
they have reference to events or to per¬ 
sonages of the day) or else reflective purely. 
Of the former class are “ The Cry of the 
Maiden Shareholders” (which we remember 
as appearing at the time of the Glasgow Bank 
failure), one or two on the Eyemouth fishing 
disaster of last year, one on the memory of 
Dr. John Brown, one to Prof, (it is really 
too exhausting to say Emeritus Professor) 
Blackie, and so forth. The best of the 
latter class is a poem on “ Iona,” which 
we are not quite clear that Prof. Blackie 
ought to like. But by far the greater part 
of the book is occupied with “ men-and- 
women ” poems. Of these the first, “ Wee 
Curly Pow,” telling how a farmer adopted 
one of the casually born infants who are 
nowhere more frequent than in North¬ 
eastern Scotland, and why, and what came of 
it, is, on the whole (as it should be), one of 
the best. That is to say, it is the best 
dramatically and the most fully told, though, 
in execution, the metre and language some¬ 
times suggest a certain following of the 
Laureate. More entirely to our taste is 
“ Pariah Pastors,” a piece with no story, and 
weighted with a semi-theological moral, but 
containing three excellent sketches of the 
Established minister, the Episcopalian dean, 
and the Cameronian illumine. The description 
of good Dean Duff us’ study must be quoted if 
only for the admirable taste displayed in the 
lines we have italicised:— 

“There on the shelves were folios piled; 

There Benedictine fathers smiled 
In snowy vellum, crimson-lettered— 

These he said were his golden mines— 

And high on the upper shelves were scattered 
Dig quartos too of the great divines, 

And tables and chairs and floor were littered— 
With books that were scored with scarlet lines; 
For he teae a classic ripe and goody 
And loved the old wine in the seasoned woody 
Bat all translations were bottled and dead, 

With an evil taste of the cork, he said." 

It will be observed that Dr. Smith exercise 8 
a certain licence of rhyming, but not, perhaps, 
more than is incident to this half pedestrian 
form of verse. The same poem contains 
many excellent touches, the truth of which 
everyone familiar with Scotch life will 
recognise; and another passage may -well be 
quoted:— 

“Meanwhile the people grew their oats, 

And mended lines and nets and boats, 

And made their molt, and brewed their ale, 

And drank at wedding-feast and fair, 

And harvest.home, and auction-sale; 

And at the funerals took their share 

Of heavy wines and waters strong, j 

As they bore the dismal bier along. 

But there were mothers that were not wives, 

And there were widows that tired of weeping, 

And there were prodigals wasting lives, 

And sorrowful hearts that lay unsleeping, 

Through weary nights long vigil keeping. 

And they had their thoughts about life and 
death, 

And mn and mercy and God and faith; 

And now and then from the world without 
There came to their souls strange wafts of doubt, 
And things that were not in the catechism ; 

But how to deal with them no one knew. 


They dreaded heresy, error and schism, 

But wist not what of these thoughts were true, 
Or what, if they were, they ought to do: 

For the three good pastors kept their road, 

And lightened not anyone of his load.” 

“ Dr. Linkletter’s Scholar,” in which a 
dominie describes his bringing up of a selfish 
young genius, is more conventional; and so is 
“ Dick Dalgleish,” a speech of the typical 
working-man, though there is some good 
sense in it. “Lost and Won,” which is a 
kind of string of ballads of the purely romantic 
kind, is, we think, a little out of Dr. Smith’s 
line, and something of the same sort may be 
said of “ Morgana.” But the selfishness of 
the nouveau riche, though not a very novel 
subject, is well rendered in “ Mrs. Coventry ; ” 
and there is humour and wisdom both in 
“ Bailie Butters and Young Dinwoodie." In 
this piece a prosperous old Pharisee and a 
youthful Sadducee, both of them arrant 
Epicureans in practice, sing the optimist and 
the pessimist tune respectively, as to the 
riddle of the painful earth. Formally, how¬ 
ever, there are some declensions into doggerel 
here which might been avoided. As thus— 

“ Oh, you pity the poor Chartist cobbler or weaver.” 
Here “Chartist cob” is one of the most 
heavily driven animals of the anapaest kind 
that we ever saw labouring up the steep of 
verse; while “ poor Chartist,” if anybody 
likes that fashion of scanning better, groans 
still more gruesomely as a dactyl. 

One is, however, always in danger of 
demanding from such verse as this more than 
it has to give, or something else than it has 
to give, and of forgetting that its chief function 
is to finish off and vignette isolated sketches 
of manner, character, and thought with more 
precision, distinctness, and embellishment of 
manner than is possible or suitable in prose. 
Of such vignettes Dr. Smith’s book is full. 
The gibbeted gipsy, cut down for a frolic, in 
“Deacon Dorat’s Story,” points a kind of 
moral; but the picture of the exploit, and its 
unexpected result in securing the gratitude 
of a bereaved and unconventional family 
(who remark cheerfully, when they are asked 
if they are not afraid of the corpse, “ He 
is our father, sir! ”), is the main point. 
“ Cobairuy ” has something almost of Scott 
in its sketch of the peasant laird whose free- 
living forefathers have crippled his means, 
and who, through fear of poverty, lives like a 
tenant-farmer of the lowest class. “ The 
Village Philosopher” is also excellent, and 
the last verse of it is undeniable truth 
“ O little village-world that hast 

Thy prophets, watched with faith and wonder, 
Stoutly believed in to the last 
In spite of failure, loss and blunder, 

What art thou but the world in small ? 

And what its prophets more than thine are ? 
Perhaps on inch or two more tall, 

But hardly even a shade diviner.” 

On the whole, this kind of description and 
moralising in verse is what Dr. Smith can do 
best, and very well he does it. He often 
goes higher than in this last extract, and then 
he has a considerable faculty of argument in 
verse. But half-serious, half-humorous narra¬ 
tive and portraiture is here, as in his former 
books, his forte ; and of this he has not given 
a better example either in whole or part than 
“ Parish Pastors.” 

Gbobge Saintsbuby. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Messes. Kegan Paul, Trench and Co 
have issued this week, in pamphlet form, the 
two lectures delivered by Arnold Toynbee on 
Progress and Poverty in January of the present 
year, less than two months before his lamented 
death. We believe that he has left no other 
work at all fit for publication. Even these 
lectures were not written out by himself. They 
are printed from the report of a shorthand 
writer, and the proofs were never so much as 
seen by him. Under such circumstances, to 
scan the form closely would be an injustice ; 
but we may be allowed to point out one curious 
misprint (p. 32), where “ Othman, the great 
Mohammedan Emperor,” should manifestly be 
Akbar. It will also be admitted—especially by 
those who heard the lectures—that the circum¬ 
stances of their delivery were unfavourable to 
the lecturer. To make a criticism intelligible 
is never easy, least of all when the audience is 
not altogether friendly, and when the critic is 
burning to proclaim positive views of his own. 
That Toynbee crushed Mr. George not even 
Toynbee’s warmest friends would dare to assert. 
The principles of Mr. George have elsewhere 
met with more effective refutation ; and Toyn¬ 
bee's own gift did not lie in the clear enuncia¬ 
tion of details. But Toynbee had a gift, though 
perhaps not everyone could recognise it. Like 
Kingsley and F. D. Maurice, like Edward 
Denison and J. B. Green—not to mention 
names of those still living—he was not afraid 
to face the facts of modern industrialism; 
and, as with some of those to whom we have 
oompared him, his bodily frame proved unequal 
to the self-imposed task of over-working in the 
study and on the platform at the same time. 
That Toynbee possessed the intellectual strength 
to found a school of English socialism we do 
not believe. That he had both read widely 
and investigated faote at first hand, this pam¬ 
phlet abundantly shows. It also shows that he 
was inspired with a genuine enthusiasm for a 
theory which he had probably not made quite 
clear to himself, and which is now destined 
never to become dear to others. 


The Divina Commedia of Dante. Samples 
of a new Translation by E. H. Plumpt.'e. 
(Cassells.) This little pamphlet, containing 
translations of the first four canti and two 
fragments from the “ Inferno,” has apparently 
been issued by Dr. Plumptre in order to invite 
criticism before publishing the whole work— 
an excellent precaution to take, and one that 
might be followed with advantage by other 
translators. In this new version of that great 
poem which has perhaps been more often 
translated than any other, the writer has 
attempted to reproduce the term rima of the 
original, and at the same time to give a close 
rendering of Dante’s meaning. It may be 
doubted whether this is really possible in 
English—a _ language poor in rhymes and 
specially difficult to work into the triple 
recurring assonance of Dante’s metre. The 
straggle to get the rhyme is toe apparent, and 
in many oases involves a serious sacrifice of the 
poet’s meaning. It is also annoying to a real 
lover of the “ Commedia ” to find redundant 
words, dragged in merely for metrical reasons, 
which have no counterpart, expressed or 
shadowed, in the original. This must strike 
the reader in the following lines:— 

“ Whether in thcc, or shade, or man is spied." 

“ Qual che tu sii, od ombra, od uomo ccrto” 

(Inf. i. 6G). 

“ While yet false gods and lying made men fear." 
“ A1 tempo degli dei falsi e bugiardi ” (i. 72). 

“ And 'twist two Feltros shall his people roam." 

“ E sua nozion sari tra Feltro e Feltro.” 


Dilution of this kind (of which many other in¬ 
stances might be given) is a serious blot in a 
translation. The line “The who, the what, high 
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end in far-off time” (ii., 18) is neither sense 
nor English. “ The work all ran to waste " is 
a peculiarly unhappy rendering of “ consumai 
la impresa” (ii., 41). In the translation of 
the Episode of Francesca da Bimini there are 
good lines, but in some passages the poet’s 
meaning is quite lost. “Ah I still I feel that 
blow ” gives little idea of the meaning of “ e il 
znodo anoor m' offende ” (v., 102), a line which 
has often been a stumbling-block. The last 
and perhaps most ingeniously wrong explana¬ 
tion of this passage is given by a writer in the 
current number of the Edinburgh Review, who 
takes it to refer to the trick by which Francesca 
was made to marry the deformed older brother 
of her Paolo—regardless of the coutoxt, which 
clearly shows that she is speaking of the sudden 
violence that robbed her of her own “ fair body ” 
—not her lover's “ bella persona." “ But one 
short moment doomed us to our lot ” (v., 132). 
“ Ci vinse ” has quite another significance ; it 
means rather conquered us and our sense of 
right—broke down the barrier. “ Lover so 
renowned”—“Cotanto Amante ” (134). So 
•passionate is rather the meaning ; there is no 
nint of renown in “ Cotanto.” In the last part 
of the awful scene of Ugolino’s death in the 
Torre di fame, Dean Pluinptre has missed one 
of the most tragic details of the story in his 
rendering— 

“And then I tried, 

Already blind, to grope my way alone.” 

“ Ond’ io mi diedi 

Gia cieco a brancolar sovra ciascuno” (x.xxiii. 72). 

No touch in the pioture is more awful than that 
of the old man, blind with hunger, fumbling 
with his hands over the faces of his dead 
children. On the whole, perhaps, the best 
systems for translation of the ‘ ‘ Commedia ” are 
cither io make it accurately literal, like Carlyle’s 
Inferno, as a help to the student in reading the 
original; or a free paraphrase like Cary’s, which 
aims more at reproducing the spirit than the 
form of the poem—and can be read with pleasure 
by those to whom Italian is unknown. In this 
latter oase divergences from the original do 
not jar upon the student so strongly as many 
perhaps less serious ones do in a translation 
like Dean Plumptre’s “ Samples,” which aims at 
being a close rendering of the poet’s thoughts 
knd words. 

The State in its Relation to Trade. By T. H. 
Farrer. “ English Citizen ” Series. (Mac¬ 
millan.) The politicians who have hastily 
accused the officials of the Board of Trade of a 
consuming desire for centralisation will read 
Mr. Farrer’s treatise with surprise. From the 
Preface to the concluding chapter the difficulties 
and weakness of local government when ad¬ 
ministered by gentlemen in publio offices at 
Whitehall are sot forth in the clearest terms; 
and the bias of the author in favour of vesting 
the control of local affairs in local bodies, though 
not unduly paraded before the eyes of the 
reader, is never concealed. The various ohapters 
contain a mass of information on the public 
undertakings which have progressed rapidly 
during the last half-century : the Post Office, 
railways, shipping, and tramways, everything, 
in short, that teuds to develop the growth of 
our national trade. There is one creation of 
the State which Mr. Farrer beholds with 
especial pleasure, and that is the register, kept 
by the Begistrar General of Shipping iu 
London, of the ownership in every vessel 
sailing under the Biitish nag. Any transfer 
or mortgage of the interest of the var ous 
owners, be they two or be they two hundred, is 
entered at the customs bouse and sent to 
London daily. The title of every British ship 
is thus kept complete, and accurate from day to 
day and “ the transfer of a vessel worth £ 100,000 
may be oomp'eted for a shilling.” Those who 
are hhngry tor an improvement in the system 
of transferring landed i roperty from one owner 


to another will envy the good fortune of 
traders interested in shipping. There is only 
one small point of detail whioh we need 
mention. When referring to the period of limi¬ 
tation for actions on contracts for the purchase 
and sale of goods (p. 31), Mr. Farrer seems to 
have overlooked the fact that tithes cannot be re¬ 
covered when in arrear for a longer time than 
two years. In importance of subject and in 
interest of treatment thiB book on our national 
trade as regulated by the action of the State 
will rank with the highest of the series in which 
it is issued. 

Locil Government. By M. D. Chalmers. 
“English Citizen ” Series. (Macmillan.) The 
mazes and intrioacies of the several bodies 
which are entrusted with the duty of governing 
the various districts of England can only be 
understood with the assistance of a competent 
interpreter, but Mr. Chalmers rises equal to the 
occasion. His volume follows naturally on 
that of Mr. Farrer. It describes the constitution 
and the functions of all the local institutions 
which make up the system in this country, 
while his predecessor’s treatise shows how the 
chief supervising Board in Whitehall controls 
and checks their operations. There are eighteen 
different kinds of rates which must be endured 
by householders and property owners in the 
counties, and there are nearly as many spending 
Boards as there are modes of rating. The first 
beginning of local legislation was six centuries 
ago, and the work of weaving fresh Acts is 
resumed every year. With perfect truth, 
therefore, does Mr. Chalmers put forth the 
plaintive plea that the reader’s journey through 
these dry bones must needs be a dull one. 
That some good work is done by the legislation 
of to-day is evident from his praise of the 
Municipal Corporations Act of 1882 as “prob¬ 
ably the best-drafted Act on the Statute Book.” 
There are a few points of detail in which we do 
not quite agree with Mr. Chalmers. Bates fall 
on tithe as well as on land and houses (p. 10); 
paid inspectors of weights and measures (p. 100) 
used to be appointed at quarter sessions, but we 
thought that their duties were transferred to 
the police twenty years ago; there are a few 
instances in which the churchwardens of a 
parish (p. 48) are not appointed by the minister 
and parishioners. Mr. Chalmers states (p. 143) 
that the School Board of London consists of 
fifty members, but the numbers as allotted by 
him to the various districts only amount to 
forty-five. The difference probably arises from 
the omission of Lambeth, and we think that 
when its members are added the total of the 
Board, as at present constituted, will be found 
to exceed fifty. With a mass of varieties, the 
result of successive alterations in six centuries, 
the substantial accuracy which Mr. Chalmers 
has secured is worthy of all praise. 

About England with Dickens. By Alfred 
Bimmer. With Fifty-eight Illustrations. 
(Uhatto and Windus.) Mr. Bimmer belongs to 
that class of writers—so irritating to the critic— 
whom it is impossible either to praise or blame 
without discrimination. He knows how to 
choose a subject that is deservedly popular; 
and then, by his mode of treatment, he narrowly 
escapes making it repulsive. His English style 
is slipshod to the last degree, but it rarely 
becomes absolutely ungrammatical. The pre¬ 
sent book possesses the qualities and the defects 
of its predecessors. It is most handsomely 
got up, and oontains some fine American wood- 
cuts by Mr. 0. A. Yanderhoof. The hideous 
architectural elevations we are disposed to 
attribute to the pencil of the author. As to the 
letterpress, we will only say that it will doubt¬ 
less give pleasure to many readers. But there 
is muoh in it that will jar upon the lover 
of aecuraoy. Mr. Bimmer seems never to have 
heard that Messrs. Grant, of Manchester (touch¬ 


ing whom see the reoent autobiography of 
James Nasmyth), were the original Cheeryble 
Brothers. In announcing the portentous mare’s- 
nest that the action of “ Bsrdell v. Pick rick" 
was heard in the Lord Mayor’s Court, he must 
needs write thus:— 

“ Perhaps it is not always known in the province, 
why the trial should occur in a place that is celt- 
brated over the whole world for the magnificence 
of its entertainments. A classic ground where, at 
every banquet, some fourteen tons of coal an- con. 
sumed, and forty turtles arc gathered to th-ir 
ancestors, and every item is on the same stupendom 
scale.” 

Again, the text gives an elaborate account of 
the new hall of Lincoln’s Inn, of which the 
roof is “ rich and costly ”—not a word of the 
old hall. Facing this we have a picture of the 
old hail, entitled simply “ Hall of Linco'a'j 
Inn.” These things are very trying. 

God's Acre Beautiful ; or, the Cemeteries of the 
Future. By W. Kobinson. (The “Garden" 
Office.) Although nominally a second edition, 
this work has been so amplified as to bo practi¬ 
cally a new book. The aim of the author ie to 
demonstrate the aesthetic value of cremation 
and urn burial, as contrasted with the present 
custom of interment. The utilitarian aspect of 
the question is not passed over, but Mr. Bobia- 
son’s main object has been to try and remote 
the sentimental objection to the disposal of the 
deceased by burniug. He argues that it is only 
by resorting to urn burial, as practised by some 
of the ancients, that we can have resting-places 
for the remains of our dead which shall be 
beautiful and as permanent as anything on this 
earth may be. With cremation it would be 
possible to use for centuries graveyards no larger 
than our crowded London churchyards; and 
a cemetery suoh as Ken sal Green might be 
kept open for more than a thousand years. 
Mr. Bobinson draws a very attractive picture 
of a great oemetery of the future. 

“ It is to be n national garden in the best sense; 
safe from violation as the Via Sacra, and havia? 
the added charms of pure air, trees, grass. snd - 
flowers. . . . The unis are to be received within -> 
temples or mausoleums which shall fringe the 5 
garden proper, leaving open green lawns planted 1 
with groves and gardens which would be the home - 
of all the beautiful green things that grow in this - 
climate. A desirable adj unct would be a winter- , 
garden, in which burial ceremonies could be hill . 
in wild and wintry weather.” , 

Surely this is a desirable alternative to the , 
acres upon acres of hideous stones, when the 
remains of humanity are now crowded to decay t, 
until the plaoe oan hold no more, when the r 
ground is seized for purposes of lucre, and the - 
graves are cleared as if they oont&ioed ;■ 
rubbish. The typographical execution of 0»'i t 
Acre BeaiUiJul is beyond praise. The letterpress 
is printed in rich black ink on a soft creamy * 
paper ; and the illustrations, consisting in Wood- * 
bury-type reproductions and wood-cute of * 
classical urns and beautiful cemeteries, an l- 
worthy of the type. The binding is of the ), 
chastest vellum, free from gilding, and embossed 
in a bold yet delicate pattern. j 

Robert Pocock, the Gravesend Historian, 5 
Naturalist, Antiquarian, Botanist, And Printer. 1 
By George M. Arnold. (Sampson Low.) 'I 
Arnold needed to have made no apology for the 1 
publication of this Life, whioh consists, in * 
large measure, of extracts from Bobert Pocock* k 
diaries. Bom in 1760, Robert Pocock vai » 
“ educated ” at the Gravesend Free School. 1“ M 
1786, he established the first printing-press set ^ 
up in his native town. Though attending_t» H 
his business of a printer, he was hereafter ) 
mainly devoted to natural-history and »nn- 4 
quarian pursuits. He formed a museum, a” 1 4 
made large collections of fossils and butterflies t 
But it is for his History of Gravesend that ii 
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Pooock will probably longest borne in 
remembrance, though this was by no means his 
only contribution to literature. A list of his 
published works is given at the end of the 
present volume. But he never seems to have 
von wealth. In 1823, when in his sixty-third 
vear, his distresses culminated; everything he 
possessed (including his much-loved museum) 
v&a sold under an execution, and he had to 
leave his old home, to find rest at last in his 
son’s house at Dartford, where he died, in 1S30, 
of heart disease. We can commend this Life to 
all who are in any way interested in natural 
history or antiquities ; the style is graphic and 
succinct. One possible defect is that there are 
no headings to the chapters; but this is perhaps 
atoned for by the Index. 

From Messrs. Macmillan we have received 
the third volume of their edition of Emerson, 
being the Poems; from Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
Trench and Co. the eighth volume of the 
“Parchment Library” Shakspere, containing 
u Troilus and Cressida,” “ Coriolanus,” and 
“Titus Andronicus.” On looking at this 
latter, we thought we had discovered traces 
showing that it had been saved “ so as by fire.” 
But we have since satisfied ourselves that the 
ugly black mark along the upper comer of the 
leaves is merely due to some process by means 
of which the gilding is put on. There seems, 
in short, to be an incompatibility between 
“uncut” edgee and gilded tops. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

That Mr. Browning’s vivid and picturesque 
“Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came” 
sprang only from Edgar’s line in “Lear” 
(III. iv. 187) has long been known; but not 
fill the third extra meeting of the Browning 
Society, a fortnight ago, was the fact made 
public (by Mr. Furnivall) that Mr. Browning’s 
“ Flight of the Duchess ” also took its rise from 
one line—“ Following the Queen of the 
Gypnes, O! ” the burden of a song which the 
poet, when a boy, heard a woman singing on a 
Gay Fawkes Day. The poem was written in 
tvo parts, of which the first was published in 
HmCtMagazine, April 1845(Br. Bibliog., p. 48), 
and contained only nine sections. As Mr. 
Browning was writing it, he was interrupted 
by the arrival of a friend on some important 
business, which drove all thoughts of the 
Buchess and the scheme of her story out of the 
poet’s head. But some months after the pnblica- 
' tion of the first part, when he was staying at 
Bettisfield Park, in Wales, a guest, speaking of 
early winter, said, “ The deer had already to 
break the ioe in the pond.” On this a fancy 
struck the poet, and, on returning home, he 
worked it up into the conclusion of “ The Flight 
of the Duchess ” as it now stands, and as it wa 9 
published in No. 7 of the Bella and Pome¬ 
granates in November 1845. From so slender 
trigs of facts do these singing-birds start for 
flights of more or less distance, to fancy more 
or less sustained. 

Tim forthcoming number of the Law Beview 
on'! Magazine will contain an article by Sir 
Travers Twice on “ Leibnitz’s Memoir upon 
Egypt.” Thiers and other historians have 
stated that Leibnitz’s Memoir suggested to 
Gen. Bonaparte his expedition to Egypt in 
L97. Sir Travers Twiss shows that the 
Memoir was unknown to Gen. Bonaparte until 
he received a copy of it from Gen. Mortier in 
1803, who found it in the archives of the Royal 
Library in Hanover; and that the controversy 
on the subject has been finally set at rest by 
the publication of the Correspondence of the 
Emperor Napoleon I. He further shows that, as 
- (ogards the oondition of the fellaheen of 
j Egypt, the French Directorate in 1798 had the 
$difficult economical problem brought to 

* ** D?8, ‘-O'. 


their attention which demands solution at the 
present day from the hands of the Khedive’s 
Ministers. 

The following are some of the forthcoming 
volumes in the “Eminent Women” series, 
which may all be expected in the course of the 
present year :—Mary Lamb, by Mrs. Gilchrist; 
Maria Edgeworth, by Miss Zimmem; George 
Sand, by Miss Thomas ; ant tYMargaret Fuller, 
by Mrs. Howe. We trust that editor or pub¬ 
lisher, whichever is responsible for the hateful 
colour of the binding of these volumes, will 
reconsider his decision. A full shelf of them is 
too painful even to contemplate. They should 
also be more strongly bound, for which object 
we fancy that it will be necessary to get less 
thick paper. 

Messrs. Blackwood announce a new novel 
by Mr. Laurence Otiphant, to be published in 
what we cannot but consider the undesirable 
manner of monthly parts. The title is Altiora 
Peto. The first part will appear in the course 
of the present month. 

The American papers state that Mr. F. 
Marion Crawford, author of Mr. Isaacs and of 
another novel shortly to be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan, is about to start on a voyage 
to Japan. 

The late J. R. Green’s Short History of the 
English People, first published in 1874, has now 
circulated to the extent of ninety thousand 
copies, and this always at the original price of 
8s. fid. 

Messes. Macmillan announce two new books 
of travel —In the Land of the Lion and the Sun, 
by Dr. C. J. Wills; and Notes on the Caucasus, 
by “ Wanderer.” 

Messrs. F. Y. White and Co. will issue 
immediately a new work by Mrs. Houston, 
author of Recommended to Mercy, entitled A 
Woman's Memories of Famous Men, containing 
recollections of John Wilson Oroker, Sir 
William Follett, Lord Derby, Mrs. Norton, 
William IV., Theodore Hook, Harrison Ains¬ 
worth, Nassau Senior, and other well-known 
personages. 

Amono new works for early publication by 
Messrs. Triibner and Co. we notice a History of 
Burma, by Sir Arthur Phayre, and a new 
translation of Spinoza’s Ethic, by Mr. W. Hale 
White. 

We observe that the Rev. Dr. H. Lansdell’e 
Through Siberia, which was first published little 
more than a year ago, has now reached a fourth 
and cheaper edition. 

We hear that Mr. Seebohm has made good 
use of the Rotuli Hundredorum, one of the most 
valuable publications of the late Record Commis¬ 
sion, in collecting materials for his new work 
on English village communities, referred to 
in our last issue. 

Messes. S. W. Partridge and Co. will 
publish next week a biography of Bishop Bar¬ 
clay, of Jerusalem, containing narratives of 
missionary enterprise and adventure, and some 
account of abortive efforts for the conversion to 
Christianity of Jews and Mohammedans in the 
Turkish dominions. 

Mr. George MacGregor, of Glasgow, who 
has already won more than a local reputation 
for his writings on antiquarian subjects, has 
now in the press an edition of the collected 
writings of Dougal Graham, known in the last 
oentury as “ the skellat bellman of Glasgow,” 
and acknowledged to bo the most popular writer 
of Scottish chap-books. Pains have been taken 
to reprint Graham’s writings, prose and verse, 
from the earliest editions. Mr. MacGregor has 
refixed an Introduction, both biographical and 
ibliographical, with a sketch of the popular 
literature of Scotland ; and he has added notes. 

1 & 


The work will be in two volumes, each with 
a portrait of Graham; and the issue will be 
limited to 250 copies. 

To the series of “Holiday Handbooks” to 
some less-frequented districts at home and on 
the Continent, edited by Mr. Percy Lindley, 
will be added Up the Moselle, North Holland and 
the Amsterdam Exhibition, TheHartz Mountains, 
and Tourists' Travel Talk. 

On the suggestion of Mr. George Grove, Dr. 
Sullivan’s beautiful “Honour, Riches,” from 
his Kenilworth Masque, and Schubert’s “ Who 
is Sylvia ? ” have been added to tho New Shak- 
spere Society’s “Musical Evening” on May 11. 
The selection of madrigals, glees, &c., rangos 
from 1597 to 1883. A few tickets have been 
set apart to be given to those who first apply 
for them by letter to the hon. secretary, 
Mr. Kenneth Grahame, 24 Bloomsbury Street, 
Bedford Square, W.O. 

Among the MSS. in the Free Library, Man¬ 
chester, is part of an old book-cover, a bit of a 
quarto leaf of “The Pagent which mencyoneth 
of the Resurrectyon of Ohryste.” It was sent 
up last weok to Mr. Furnivall for identification ; 
and he found it to contain three stanzas and 
a-half of “The Resurrection” of the Chester 
Plays, edited by the late Thomas Wright for the 
old Shakspere Society. The leaf has a few 
readings better than those of the printed text, 
and is of the end of the fifteenth or beginning 
of the sixteenth oentury. 

Col. B. D. Osborn will deliver a course of 
eight lectures this term at Cambridge upon 
“ Mohammedanism in India,” specially designed 
to suit the requirements of selected candidates 
for the Indian Civil Service. 

The scholarships offered by the Council of 
Newnham College, Cambridge, for competition 
in the senior local examination have been 
awarded as follows:—The Stevenson Scholar¬ 
ship to Miss Henrietta Bishop, Plymouth High 
School; the Birmingham Scholarship to Miss 
Edith Saunders, Handsworth Ladies’ College. 
During the past year a wing has been added to 
the South Hall, containing rooms for nine 
students, and it was opened in the Lent term, 
all the room3 being occupied. On tbe ground 
floor of the wing is a new library, which will 
be for the use of the students in both halls. 
The college has received donations amounting 
to nearly £500 for books, and the cost of the 
wing has been covered by the subscription 
made to the Building and Endowment Fund. 

At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society held on April 28, the following papers 
by corresponding members of the society were 
read:—“Shakespeare and James I.,” by the 
Rev. H. P. Stokes, of Wolverhampton ; and 
“ Some Notes pertaining to Matters in Mac - 
beth," by Mr. Leo Grindon, of Manchester. 

A somewhat too literal translation of the 
Decamerone of Boccaccio, published in the 
“ Library of German and Foreign Classics,” 
has been confiscated at Berlin by order of the 
Government, which has given rise to much 
satire on the part of the comic press. 

We learn that a Passion Play will be per¬ 
formed this year at Bcixlegg, in Tyrol. June 3 
has been fixed for the first public performance. 

A note in the Academy last week on the 
meaning of Mr. Browning’s “ Adam, Lilith, and 
Eve ” was controverted by a short leader in the 
Daily News of April 30, which said that it was 
1 ‘ one of the oases in which commentators invent 
difficulties for the purpose of solving them, 
where all is plain sailing, and then solve their 
own difficulties wrong.” Mr. Furnivall, in a 
letter printed in the Daily News of May 2, 
assured the “confident leaderette writer” that 
we were right—as we are—and he of the News 
wrong. Whereupon the latter, instead of 
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frankly acknowledging that he, without special 
knowledge, ought not to have attempted to 
correct us, with that knowledge, sneered at 
Mr. Furnivall for setting him right. A little 
more “sweetness and light” in the leader- 
writer would have produced a more gracious 
answer. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The Report of the Council of the Camden 
Society made to the general meeting on May 2 
states that the fear expressed by the council 
that only one book—the Catholicon A nglicum— 
could be issued to the subscribers for the year 
1882-83 had proved unfounded. The financial 
situation had cleared up as the year proceeded, 
and the eighth volume of the Miscellany, con¬ 
taining muoh important matter, is now ready 
for issue. The volumes for the forthcoming 
year will probably be (1) the official narrative 
of the Cadiz voyage in 1625, edited by the Eev. 
Dr. Grosart; (2) Gabriel Hervey’s Note-Book, 
edited by Mr. E. Scott; and (3) selections from 
the Lauderdale Papers, vol. i., edited by Mr. 
Osmund Airy. Of these, the first gives a full 
account of an expedition in the reign of 
Charles I. the failure of which was attended 
with important political results; the second 
throws light on life in the University of Cam¬ 
bridge in the age of Elizabeth, and gives some 
information relating to the poet Spenser; while 
the third illustrates the Restoration in Scotland, 
and sets at rest controversy on the character of 
Archbishop Sharpe. For the first time for 
many years the numbers of the society show 
an increase, there being seventeen admissions 
against eight deaths. The council, however, 
would urge on that large portion of the public 
interested in the publication of historical docu¬ 
ments the importance of still further supporting 
a society whioh has done so muoh in the past, 
and whioh has suoh a large field of work before 
it. Intending subscribers should apply to Mr. 
A. Kingston, Pnblio Record Office. 

Besides the subjects already noticed in the 
Academt, Mr. Selby’s forthcoming Lancashire 
and Cheshire Records will contain selections 
from the ancient Indexes of Lioences and 
Pardons belonging to the abolished Alienation 
Office; full Indices Nominum and Locorum to 
the important series of State Papers known 
as the “ Royalist Composition Papers; ” Lists 
of Special Commissions returned into the 
Department of the Queen’s Remembrancer of 
the Exchequer; a Calendar of the early County 
Plaoita; and transcripts of the Indexes to the 
First-Fruits’ Composition Books. Some por¬ 
tions of the valuable collections brought to¬ 
gether by Mr. Thomas Palmer, a former 
Assistant-Keeper of the Publio Records, have 
also been dealt with by the reproduction, in a 
simplified form, of the Bomewhat complicated 
MS. Indices Locorum to the Patent Rolls for 
the period extending from the reign of Henry 
VIII. to that of Charles II. 

Mb. J. Ptm Ye atman is busily engaged on 
the third part of his early genealogies! history 
of the House of Arundel. 

We understand that Mr. Emanuel Green, 
hon. secretary of the Somersetshire Archaeo¬ 
logical Society, is preparing for the press a 
work on the Chantries in the oounty of Somer¬ 
set. The Edward YI. returns, known as the 
“Chantry Certificates,” preserved among the 
Augmentation Office Records in the Public 
Record Office, will form the basis of this work. 

Under the title of Nonconformity in Herts, 
the Rev. William Urwiok, of St. Albans, pur¬ 
poses to publish by subscription a volume upon 
the Puritan and Nonconforming Worthies of 
Hertfordshire, arranged according to hundreds 
and parishes. Prefixed will be a chapter upon 
the early religious history of St Albans, and at 


the end lists of sequestered and ejected ministers, 
&c. The work will oontain about six hundred 
pages, with a map. 

A new series of “ Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Notes ” is to be commenced in the 
weekly numbers of the Leigh Chronicle, under 
the editorship of Mr. W. D. Pink, who has 
already promises of contributions from many 
local antiquaries and genealogists. As with the 
former series, the “Notes” will be collected and 
reprinted in quarto volumes, to be issued to 
subscribers every three months. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

It is becoming quite common to find literary 
news, even that whioh is primarily English, 
first appearing in print in the American papers. 
From this source we learn, evidently on the 
authority of the American publishers Messrs. 
Osgood, of Boston, that Mr. Cross’s anxiously 
expected Life of Qeorge Eliot is in a forward 
state of preparation. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 
announce an Edition de luxe of Emerson, limited 
to 500 copies. It is to be in eleven volumes, 
two of which, it is said, will consist of new 
matter. 

The two new volumes of the Riverside edition 
of Hawthorne oontain Our Old Home and the 
English Note Books, with etohings of “ A London 
Suburb ” and “ St. Paul’s as seen from the 
River,” and vignettes of “ St. Botolph’s Church ” 
and “ The Traitors’ Gate.” The illustrations to 
this edition are be issued separately in a port¬ 
folio. 

The June number of the Century promises to 
be largely English in interest. Its frontispiece 
will be an engraving of Mr. Woolner’s well- 
known bust of Mr. Tennyson, to illustrate an 
artiole on “ Living English 8culptors.” There 
will also be portraits of Keats and Severn. 
Prof. Bryce will write on “ England and 
Ireland,” and Mr. Henry James will review 
the Emerson-Carlyle correspondence. 

Americans cannot complain that The Letters 
and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle have not 
been brought within the reach of the humblest. 
In this country nothing is to be got but the 
edition in three volumes at 36s. What we 
understand to be the authorised Amerioan 
edition was published by Messrs. Ohas. Scrib¬ 
ner's Sons in two volumes at four dollars (16s.); 
and the same publishers announce a one-volume 
edition, with an etched portrait of Mrs. Carlyle, 
at one dollar and a-half (6s.). But Messrs. 
Harper and Bros., in pursuance of an old feud, 
have brought out what they call a library 
edition at one dollar (4s.); and also a paper 
edition at thirty cents. (Is. 3d.). 

In the same connexion we may observe that 
Mr. G. A. Simcox’s History of Latin Literature 
(whioh we believe to be printed from the 
English plates) sells in America for four dollars 
(16s.)—exactly half the prioe asked here. 

With reference to a note under this heading 
in the Academt of last week, a correspondent 
at Leicester writes :— 

“The Eclectic is a recent venture in the steps of 
the well-known Boston publication, LittclVs Living 
Age, which is now in its hundred and fifty-sixth 
volume. It consists of about sixty pages of 
matter taken entirely from the leading English 
magazines and Reviews, and appears weekly at a 
subscription price of eight dollars a-year, single 
numbers costing eighteen cents. It has a large 
circulation, and must be a very profitable under¬ 
taking. The number before me contains articles 
from tho Fortnightly .Blackwood’s, Cornhill, Academy, 
Spectator, Economist, and poems (three printed on 
one page) from the Sunday Magazine, Macmillan'a, 
and Athenaeum." 

Does our correspondent feel quite oomfortable 
about the legality of his acquisition ? 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THREE SONNETS ON THREE POEM. 

Byron. 

As a proud sea that at the flood doth ride 
When at the midmost sails the noonday sun. 

And, having plashed the paven beach, hath won 
The echoing caverns with its resonant tide: 

Even such the influent Byron to the allied 
Loves of our fathers: ever a surging main 
That washed with quivering sheen their souls' 
domain: 

That laved the inmost covelets of their pride. 

As the sun sinks beneath the sea, and all 
The refluent waters of the silted bay 
Leave but the glimmering vapours’ rise and fall. 
While past the league-long waste the scattered 
spray 

Is liungfrom backward breakers hoarse and gray 
Even such to us his ebb, beyond recall. 

Keats. 

As when swift silent Death in slumber deep 
On some soft nursling glides; and long-lea-led 
tears 

Loosed from their pent-up fount of anguished 
fears 

Run to the downward lids of eyes that weep; 

And still as idol in our hearts we keep— 

Young ever, through the elder shadowed yeare- 
The sunny child whose voice within our ears ‘ 
Rings till our latest heart-throbs sink to sleep: 

So, now, lost son of song, thy memory yet 
Bequeaths its priceless relic of regret 
Rich with a privilege full proudlier prized; 

Thine was it ere thy early manhood’s eve 
To die, and, dying, to the world’s age leave 
The youth of genius monumentalised. 

Rossetti. 

As when the red ripe harvest, newly mown, 

Is gathered to a garner where it fell, 

And some stout reaper, laden all too well, 

Bears to the bam what grain his fields have grovu, 
And striding through the stubble feels it blown 
In stray end ears by wayward winds away, 

And sees the younglings snatch the shreds in • 
play 

And hie in first and house them for their own: 

So thou, Rossetti, seest thy autumn crown’d 
With the full fruit, and markest many a mate 
Grow great with spoils in steps of thy feet found. 
Yet far’st thou best: well mayst thou choose to 
wait, 

For thou, strong toiler, com’st at last, though c 
late. 

Laden with golden treasure to the ground. 

T. Hall Cabs. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

We are glad to see that the Scottish Cdtic 
Review continues to flourish. The third num¬ 
ber is as interesting and well oonducted u its 
predecessors. Among other things which it - 
contains we may mention “Eas-Ruadh: au 
Ossianio Ballad, with Modern Version and 
Translation ; ” and, above all, the ourions tile, 

“ How Finn went to the Kingdom of the Big 
Men,” whioh is accompanied by a translation 
into English by the Rev. John Campbell, ot . 
Tiree. A great part of the number is devoted 
to the comparative philology of the Celtic 
languages. The editor mostly follows Windisaii ■* 
whose views he sets forth in clear langusge. 

The second number of the fifth volume of 
the Cymmrodor has reached us. The Society 
of the Cymmrodorion is going on gathering , 
strength, and its journal is getting more aw 
more interesting. The present number open* 
with an article by Prof. Cowell on “The Legend 
of the Oldest Animals,” in whioh he oompue* 
Indian tales on this subject with the correspond¬ 
ing ones. This is followed by a valuable pap« 
by Mr. Alexander J. Ellis on “The Delimit*; 
tion of the English and Welsh Language* 
Prof. Boyd Dawkins contributes a paper on 
“The Ancient Ethnology of Wales.” Here** . 
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most stop, though, the of the number is 
hardly leas interesting. 

Old Lincolnshire. Tardily following in the 
wake of Yorkshire, the great county on the 
other side of the Humber has just published 
the drat instalment of a quarterly journal of 
its distinguished men, its antiquities, and its 
natural history. The sparks of literary effort in 
that “ brute and beastly shire," as Henry VIII. 
called it, ought to be carefully fanned, so we 
are inolined to be merciful; but truth compels 
os to state that the literary contents of this 
first number are meagre and jejune to a degree. 
A notice by the Rev. H. J. Cheales of the mural 
paintings lately discovered in Friskney church 
is almost the only original writing in the maga¬ 
zine. The other papers are extracted from 
the British Archaeological Society’s records, 
the Photographic Almanac, and even the Dio¬ 
cesan Architectural Society’s Journal. This 
kind of paste-and- soissors work will scarcely 
win supporters for a new venture. If it is to 
hold its own, and do useful work, this magazine 
should describe the many ecclesiastical and 
architectural remains of Lincolnshire in original 
and dearly written articles, and bestow special 
attention on illustrating those remains which 
are daily suffering from time’s tooth and will 
in a few years utterly perish. A recent visit 
to the little Praemonstratensian chapel at 
Eavendale showed a grievous change within 
the last year. If we cannot have literary 
matter, we would willingly oonsote ourselves 
had we more illustrations tike the photograph 
of Boston ohuroh which forms the excellent, 
but tingle, illustration of this number. 


THE LATE E. H. PALMER. 

L 

PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 

Os July 11, 1870, when we were in summer 
quarters at Mudan, Anti-Libanus, I suddenly 
found two Englishmen camping with a gypsy 
tent below the garden. These were Palmer 
and C. F. Tyrwhitt-Drake, brown and sunburnt 
by travel in the service of the “ Sinai Survey 
Expedition” led by Capt. (now Sir Charles) 
Wilson. They proved the most pleasant of 
companions during a trip to Ba’albak, to the 
sources of the Litani (not Leontes), and to the 
unnoted crests of the Northern Lebanon. We 
parted at the Cedars promising ourselves to 
' meet again. How little we thought that within 
four years one would find a grave at Jerusalem, 

- the victim of its fatal climate; and that the 
other would return to seek death on the scene 
of his old labours. 

Of Palmer, I remarked that he was a born 
linguist, a rarity among all races except, 
perhaps, the Armenian. He had the lin¬ 
guistic instinct, an insight which required 
only to hear or to be shown a tongue. He 
mistered it as a musical genius learns an 
instrument; he pioked up words, sentences, 
tnd idioms like a clever child, with the least 
possible study of grammar and syntax. The 
truth is, he was supra grammaticam. During 
his energetic winter wanderings he had collected 
» whole vocabulary of Bedawi words ; and he 
evidently revelled, like the late Percy Smythe, 
Lord Strangford, in his exceptional power 
of appreciating dialectic differences. He read 
and wrote Arabic like English, and he took 
delight in surprising the people by out-of-the- 
way phrases, by peculiar forms of blessing and 
unbleasing, and by the rhymed prose of the 
Thousand Nights and a Night. He kept also 
for times of need a vocabulary which terrified 
the superstitious ; this served his turn among 
ths vagrant bandits of Petra and the Nejeb, or 
South country. He then knew something of 
' Hindustani, which he afterwards cultivated, 
and which assisted him in so mastering the 


Romani (Gypsy) dialect that he printed 
metrical translations in Mr. Leland’s volume. 
Although he had learned Persian in London 
and at Cambridge, he spoke it as well as I 
could, and had acquired the pure Shirdzi twang. 
Lamenting his ignorance of German and the 
Scandinavian tongues, which he mastered at a 
later period, he proposed to devote three years 
to Arabia, Persia, and Egypt. Diis aliter 
visum ! His last volume— Hindustani , Persian, 
and Arabic, one of ‘‘Triibner’s Collection of 
Simplified Grammars,” a series which will suffer 
by his loss—lies before me; and I hear with 
sorrow that his translation of Hafiz—a task 
for which he had carefully trained himself— 
will lack the delicate final touches. 

Returning to England before the close of 1870, 
Palmer published his valuable report, memoirs, 
and papers in the organ of the Palestine Ex¬ 
ploration Fund. He also printed, in two 
volumes (Bell and Daldy ; 1871), The Desert of 
the Exodus, a popular account of his two walk¬ 
ing journeys, in company with Tyrwhitt-Drake, 
and without dragoman or servants, which 
occupied parts of 1869 and 1870. He had not 
then learnt that the so-called “Sinai” is 
simply a modern forgery, dating probably after 
the second century a. D.; that the Jewish nation 
never knew where the true “ Mountain of 
the Law ” was; that it is differentlv placed 
by St. Paul and his contemporary Josephus, 
who describes it after the fashion of Sin- 
bad the Sailor; that the first Mount Sinai 
(Jebel Sarbal) was invented by the Copts; 
the second (Jebel Musa), by the Greeks; 
the third (also Jebel Musa), by the Moslems; and 
the fourth (Jebel Safsafeh), by Dr. Robinson, the 
American; that the Exodists would naturally 
travel by the present Hdj highway from Suez 
to El-’Akabah ; and that learned Jews now 
inoline to the belief that the real Tor Sind lay 
somewhere in the Tfh-desert north of the great 
pilgrimage-line. Moreover, he insisted upon 
translating, with the vulgar, “Tih” by 
“ Wilderness of the Wanderings,” when it 
means a wilderness where man may wander. 
Much friendly banter upon these points passed 
between us as often as we met in London; and 
finally he seemed to agree in opinion with me. 
I may note that his details concerning the 
Bedawin of the “ Phdrdn Peninsula,” as it is 
called by my late friend, Dr. Charles Beke, 
require copious revision ; and it is to be hoped 
that Col. Warren will oorrect them and supply 
the deficiencies. 

Prof. Palmer spent twelve years in England, 
chiefly at Cambridge, working most energeti¬ 
cally the professorial, literary, and, especially, 
the Oriental veins. His friends lamented that 
he devoted so much valuable time to what Sir 
W. Jones calls the “ avenues and porticoes of 
learning,” dictionaries and vocabularies, gram¬ 
mars and manuals, instead of cultivating his 
high gifts of fancy and imagination. Yet he 
found time for a spirited metrical version of 
the Arab poet Buha el-Din of Egypt; for a 
romantic life of Hanin El-Rash id; and for the 
charming “ Song of the Reed,” a title redolent 
of Persian mysticism. His coming biography 
will tell his various gifts as a traveller, a 
professor, a university lecturer and examiner, 
an improvisatore and rhymer, a barrister, an 
actor, a conjurer and thought-reader, a 
draughtsman and caricaturist, a writer of 
many books, and, lastly, a politician and 
journalist. Richard F. Burton. 

(To be continued.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE PARLIAMENT OF APRIL 1614. 

Leigh, Lancashire: May 1,1883. 

Will you allow me spaoe to say that the Boll 
of the Members of the long-lost Parliament 
12 James I. has at length been brought to 
light ? It is catalogued in Part 2 “ Appendix 
to the Eighth Report of the Historical MSS. 
Commission,” being No. 143 of the Kimbolton 
M8S. The document bears internal evidenoe of 
having been compiled shortly after the meeting 
of the Parliament. By permission of the Duke 
of Manchester, a transcript has been made, a 
copy of whioh will appear in the next number 
of the Palatine Note-Book. 

Wm. Duncombe Pink. 
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THE " DB ANDIA ” OF ABISTOTLB. 


Oxford: April 28 ,1883. 

Mr. Bywater’s criticisms on my edition of 
Aristotle’s Psychology appear to me to justify 
a word or two of explanation on my part. To 
begin with, I am surprised to learn that my 
Introduction " traces the subsequent history of 
oertain of Aristotle’s theories, or discusses the 
relation between his views and those of our 
modern psychologists.” I had set myself no 
such ambitious task, and I was not aware that 
any sections of my work oould be so described ; 
other reviewers, in fact, have told me that this 
was just what was wanting in my Introduction. 
But I had, as Mr. Bywater notes, set myself to 
test in some ways the value of Torstrik’s 
emendations, and I am surprised to find no 
view expressed upon this portion of my work. 
My estimate of the kind of work which Torstrik 
represents is no doubt very different from Mr. 
Bywater's; but I presume we both wish to find 
out whether Torstrik’s criticisms are or are not 
tenable. And it is rather an ignoratio elenchi 
to dismiss the question on the ground that I 
am not a sufficiently accurate interpreter of 
Aristotle to entitle me to oriticise Torstrik’s 
views. As to the general accuracy of my in¬ 
terpretation^ I must leave others besides Mr. 
Bywater to judge ; they possibly, remembering 
that mine is the first .English edition of this 
treatise, may think that on some rather hopeless 
passages, especially in the third book, I have 
shed a little new light. I cannot here enter 
into the principles which guided me in my trans¬ 
lation ; but as regards a word like SiaXfKTmSt, 

I may say my aim was to render an Aristotelian 
word by the modern term which seemed likely 
to suggest to a modern reader associations some¬ 
what parallel (icerSs is combined with tidktKriK&s 
in Aristotle) to those which the word must have 
suggested to Aristotle’s contemporaries. 

Edwin Wallace. 


state of AmW«a), and gives the following as 
Aristotle’s doctrine:— 


“The passive affection which is involved in all 
sensation is not merely passive; nay, rather, we 
may call it non-passivity” (p. lviii.). 


A note quotes in support of this, from DeAnima, 
429*29, the words, h hraSaa tov aiVfhjriicoE, but 
Mr. Wallace has forgotten that the words have 
a very different meaning as soon as we read the 
explanation which follows in the very next 
line:— 


8 p.m. Victoria Institute: A Paper by Pro' 
.j. Porter. 


rj fxhr a'iadrja’it oh Svyarai aitrOdvftrOcu 4k tov <r<p68pa 
al(rdr]Tov y otoy \p6<pou 4k ruy fxcyd\<uy xpScpcov, ovS 
4 k ru>y Iffxvpw XP w f l ^ r<oy bcrpLWv otfre 6puv 
offfxuoOcu. 


London: May 2,1883. 

I am glad to have this opportunity of saying 
that my notice of Mr. E. Wallace’s book was 
written six months ago ; and that, through no 
fault of mine, it at length appears in print 
without the needful corrections or revision of 
any kind at my hands. This is, I think, hardly 
fair either to Mr. Wallace or myself. As regards 
the commendatory remark of mine to whioh 
Mr. Wallace draws attention, one has only to 
have it a second time before one to see that 
the sentence would require considerable modifi 
cation to make it square with the facts. 

As for Mr. Wallace’s Introduction, I owe it 
to the readers of the Academy to say that it is 
a piece of work which does not, on further 
acquaintance, quite justify the view I expressed 
in my article. It is no doubt very readable, 
but it has to be read with oaution, as the state¬ 
ments in it are sometimes wide of the mark. 
The section on Aristotle’s faculties of sense, for 
instance, is, as a philosophical exposition, 
seriously vitiated by Mr. Wallace’s failure to 
realise the difference between the doctrine in 
book ii. and that in book iii. He credits 
Aristotle, moreover, with one or two notions 
whioh it would be extremely difficult to sub¬ 
stantiate. Aristotle’s general doctrine as to 
sense is practically this: In sensation the senses 
are simply receptive or passive ; there are, how¬ 
ever, certain conditions under which sensation 
beoomes impossible— eg., in a very strong light 
we see nothing, and in the presence of an 
extremely loud noise we hear nothing, and at 
suoh times the senses are in a state of iratem 
This hwiBtia of our senses, therefore, is relative 
to a certain special set of conditions ; but Mr. 
Wallace makes dir iOeia a permanent and uni¬ 
versal characteristic of sense (as though our 
senses were always, according to Aristotle, in a 


It seems to me that the difference here 
between what Aristotle says and what Mr, 
Wallace makes him say is that the one thing 
is reasonable and the other not. 

As regards Mr. Wallace’s measure of success 
in dealing with Torstrik’s critical doubts, 
thought, and still think, that my view was 
pretty clearly intimated. The doubts of the 
German editor arose from a very close gram¬ 
matical and logical analysis of the Aristotelian 
text, but I did not find anything corresponding 
to this in Mr. Wallace’s criticism of the text. 
In his note on Be Anima, 419 b 2-5, I find him 
quoting as against Torstrik a passage in The- 
mistius which exaotly agrees with Torstrik’s 
view of the passage. On 425*14 he misses the 
logio of Aristotle’s argument, and thus fails to 
see the point of Torstrik’s argument for the 
reading oi aard crv/ifSepriKis. Attacking Tor¬ 
strik’s doubts in reference to 410 b 21, he un¬ 
wittingly comes to take the very view of the 
general drift of the passage which inspires 
Torstrik’s donbts ; and, besides this, his note is 
in direct contradiction to the meaning of the 
passage as explained in his translation. And 
to show the kind of treatment Torstrik receives 
in these pages, I find Mr. Wallace, on 412 b 15, 
actually offering as a reply to Torstrik’s 
criticism an interpretation of tie passage which 
Torstrik has already considered ana found 
wanting. 

As Mr. Wallace thinks my remarks on his 
Commentary insufficient, I may be permitted 
to add here a few notes on this part of his 
book. He seems to me to misunderstand his 
ancient authorities in very plain passages; and 
the modern do not always fare much better. 
On407 b 29 Bernays is credited with an opinion 
as to tiBlvas SiSSyat whi ch is the exact contrary 
of that which he has expressed. Bonitz is 
more than once mistranslated. And there is 
a passage in which Mr. Wallace has managed 
to give us a double misstatement—one in which 
both an ancient and a modern are concerned. 
Freudenthal has pointed out that a common use 
of the word tpavraa-la, “ Prunk ” (show or parade), 
occurs as early as Theophrastus, who, in his little 
treatise “On Stones"—«/>! \l6uy —says, “Art 
makes some things for use and some for parade 
or show ”—and he quotes the words thus:— 

Theophr. fr. ». \lSaiv 60: i) rIxvg rote? Tck fi)y 
XPVireaii 7 “ Si pieov (payrafftas 


—the reference to the name of the treatise being 
thus given in scholars’ shorthand. Now, on 
this statement in Freudenthal Mr. Wallace 
founds the following explanation of tparraola 
icari ficTcvpophy in 428*2 :— 

“This most probably refers, as Freudenthal ex¬ 
plains, to the popular usage of the term as 
equivalent to show, brilliancy, or glamour. So 
Theophrastus speaks of the payraiia \i$aiv." 

I. Bywateb. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Royal Institution: General 


Monday. May 7, 5 p.m, 
Monthly Meeting. 


8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture -T,, 
Transmission of Energy,” in., by Mr. Osborns 

8 

J. l. : 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: “ Visits to the Eosvn 
and North-Eastern Coasts of New Guinea," bvlir 
Wilfred Powell. 

TUESDAY. May 8, 6 p.m. Royal Institution: “Phvso. 
logical Discovery,” VI.. by Prof. McKen lrii k 
8 p.m. Anthropological: “Some Curt ins of 
the Aborigines of the Rive - T ' ' 


„ ■ -. .er Darling, New Snath 

Wales,” by Mr. Frederick Bonney; "ThcDif lv .. r , 
of Some Worked Flints, Cores, and Flab- (- 4 
Blaekhonth, near Chilworth and Bromley, Surr y " 
by Col. H. H. Uodwin-Austen; ‘'Stone Cm!,-in 
Brittany.” by Admiral F. 8. Tremlett; •• Tin- \ to 
and Origin of Group Marriage,” by Mr. C. Su:uou,l 
Wake. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers : “The Diamond FH 1 , 
and Mines of Kimberley, South Africa," tv Jk 
James N. Pax man. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “Ceylon,” bv Mr. 
Jn.m»*.s Forgusson. 

Wednesday, May 9. 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ En.-!i4 
ami Foreign Silver Work, with Some Remu^ m 
Hall-marking.” by Mr. Wilfred Cripps. 

8 p.m. Microscopical: “ Observations on Thn^ 
Human Contngia,” by Dr. P. M. Braiilwood. 

8 p.m. Geological: “The Atre of the X.*w=r 
Gneissio Rocks of the Northern Highlands,” hvDr. 
C. Callaway, with “Notes on the Lithology.’ l.y 
Prof. T. G. Bonney; “A Group of Mi nerd- ira 
Lille.shall, Salop,” by Mr. C. J. Woodward; “i ~<il 
Chilostomatou-s Bryozoa from Muddy Creek, Vic¬ 
toria,” bv Mr. A. \V\ Waters. 

Thursday, May 10, 7.30 p.m. Cymmrodorion: A 
Lecture by Mr. F. W. Riuller. 

8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Count Rmnicff l," 
II., by Prof. Tyndall. 

8 p.m. Society for the Encouragement of tfk- 
Fine Arts: “ Art, by Mr. G. A. Storey. 

8 p.m. Telegrjydi Engineers: “The Eleirr 
Holophote Courso Indicator for the Preventi .n 
Collision at Sea,” by Mr. J. H. A. MaoD 'Tull; 
“ Electro-Motors ana their Government,” by Profs. 
W. E. Ayrton and John Perry. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “ Relations between the 
Common Points and Common Tangents oi Two 
Conics,” by Prof. Genese: ‘“The Motion of a Par¬ 
ticle on the Surface of an Ellipsoid,” by Mr. R. W. 
Roberts; “ Two Concentric Circles,” by Mr. R. 
Tucker. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries: “ Interments and Neo¬ 
lithic Remains in the Island of Colonsay," by Mr. 
W. Galloway. 

Friday, May li, 8 p.m. New Shakspere: A Selection 
of Shakspere Glees, Madrigals, and Songs, rower 
the direction of Mr. J. GreenhilL 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Oysters and the 
Oyster Question,” by Prof. Huxley. 

Saturday, May 12. 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Geo¬ 
graphical Evolution,” VI., by Dr. A. Goikie. 

3 p.m. Physical: “ Measurement of Rvlbri 
Energy,” by Capt. Abney; “ An Experiment iiiu- 
tratin g Motion produced by Diffusion,” by Mr. 
C. J. Woodward; “ A Complete* Determination of a 
Double Lens by Measurements on the Optical 
Bench,” by Prof. Clifton. 


SCIENCE. 

SOME BOOKS ON PHYSICS. 
Electric Illumination. By Conrad Cooke, Janes 


Dredge, M. F. O’Reilly, "S. P. Thompson, ani 
H. Vivarez. Edited by James Dredge. (Offices 
of “ Engineering.”) This book is a large qoario 
of between eight hundred and nine hundred 
well-printed and illustrated pages, forming the - 
first instalment of a work which will, when ' 
finished, be the most important work on the 
subject of electric lighting in our language. 
The volume before us, after preliminary chap- < 
ters of unequal value on electrioal units, the - 
measurement of electrical intensity, the voltaic "■ 
arc, mechanical production of currents, and 8 
the theory of dynamo-electric generators, nrals *> 
almost exclusively with the description of r. 
generators and lamps. There is an Appendix of * 
190 pages by Mr. W. L. Wise, containing *i 
abstracts of patents connected with electrical 
lighting from 1837 to 1872, and classified 
indices of English and American patents up to 
1882* TKio A nnnn<1 iw will Jnnht’lAM BrOVfl W 


This Appendix will doubtless prove « 
great value to inventors and others interests 
in the practical application of electricity. A 
second volume is intended to deal with the 
applications of the electrio light, the cosi ot . 
production and maintenance, photometry, 
secondary batteries, accessories, motive po^ 
&c. With regard to the most important r 1 ; 
of the present volume, we need only say that 
most of the descriptions of dynamo-electro 
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generators, lamps, candles, &c., have already 
appeared in the pages ot Engineering. As oar 
readers are probably .aware, that journal 
has been oonspiouous for its prompt descrip¬ 
tions and illustrations of inventions connected 
with electric lighting, as they have from time 
to time been made known. The work has 
some of the defects which we should ex¬ 
pect to find in a compilation in which 
several authors have taken part. There 
is a good deal of repetition; and explanations of 
aoch simple matters as Ohm’s law and the 
Wheatstone Bridge method of comparing resist¬ 
ances are introduced here and there in _ the 
middle of descriptions of complex machines, 
where they are quite unnecessary and out of 
place. The chapter on the voltaio arc is not 
satisfactory. Is it oorreot to say that “ the 
exact relation between the current and the beat 
produced has not yet been determined” (p. 27) ? 
Does the author mean temperature instead of 
heat ? The aoeount of Rosetti’s experiments on 
the temperature of the voltaic arc is too brief 
and fragmentary to be of any value. We are 
told that Rosetti concluded from his experi¬ 
ments that the temperature of the positive pole 
is not less than 3,200° 0. But the statement is 
useless unless we know the conditions (as to 
strength of battery, size of carbons, nature of 
surrounding medium, &c.) under which the 
experiments were made. Again, the state¬ 
ments respecting the resistance of the voltaic 
arc are worse than misleading in the absence of 
other and qualifying information. On the other 
hand, the chapters on the mechanical produc¬ 
tion of currents and on the theory of dynamo- 
electrio generators are excellent, and may be re¬ 
commended to the careful study of those who 
would thoroughly grasp the principles which 
underlie idle construction of dynamo machines. 
On these chapters we have only two remarks to 
make. On pp. 64 and 67 the wire wound round 
the south pole of the electro-magnet as repre¬ 
sented is in the wrong direction. Secondly, the 
proper word to denote “ absence of symmetry ” 
should be asymmetry ; disymmetry, if it means 
anything, means double symmetry. 

The Modern Applications of Electricity. By 
E. Hospitalier. Translated and Enlarged by 
Julius Maier. (Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) 
This work differs from the preceding in covering 
a much wider field. It is divided into four 
parts, of whioh i. and ii. (about two-thirds of 
the volume) are concerned with the subject of 
electric ligating, and matters directly connected 
therewith, such as the production of currents 
by meohanioal means, apparatus for transform¬ 
ing electricity (secondary batteries, &c.), electric 
lamps and caudles, and lighting by incan- 
desoenoe. Part iii. treats of the telephones 
and microphones. The various types of tele¬ 
phone transmitters and receivers are suitably 
c assified and described, and a fairly complete 
account is added by the translator of Graham 
Bell’s photophone; The applications of the 
telephone, together with an account of Hughes’ 
induction balance, complete this part of the 
work. In part iv. we have descriptions of the 
applications of eleotricity to other purposes, 
several of which have been introduced by the 
translator- The accounts of this apparatus, 
devised by Iiiveing, Somzde, and Monnier 
respectively for detecting the presence of fire¬ 
damp in coal-mines, are very interesting and 
complete ; and the same may be said of Bright’s 
street fire-alarm and district telegraph. The sub¬ 
ject of electric generators and lamps, though of 
course not treated with the detail characteristic 
of the larger work already noticed, has secured 
quite its fair share of importance in the volume, 
'i'hs illustrations are good, and the explanations 
sufficiently fall to enable the reader to under¬ 
stand the principles and action of the apparatus 
whioh is being described.' 


Light: a Course of Experimental Optios> 
chiefly with the Lantern. By Lewis Wright- 
(Macmillan ) Mr. Wright’s work is a most 
valuable contribution to the equipment of a 
lecturer in experimental optics. His originality 
and enthusiasm are manifest throughout. He 
writes of what he has seen and done himself, 
and does not merely quote from others. Thus 
an air of reality pervades the descriptions 
of experiments which is not always noticeable 
in such books. The necessity of attention to 
small details, the devices and precautions 
necessary to ensure the success of an experi¬ 
ment, and the actual phenomena observed 
under the given conditions are carefully noted 
and described. These characteristic features 
render the book invaluable both to amateurs 
who would make these interesting experiments 
for themselves, and to those engaged in teaching 
large classes where projection on the screen is a 
necessity. The second half of the book—on Inter¬ 
ference and Polarisation—is perhaps the most 
interesting; but the reader will find in every 
ohapter valuable information and suggestions. 
We may especially mention the chapters on thin 
films and on polarisation. Mr. Wright’s 
polarisoope, arranged by himself, has not its 
equal as an “ all round ” instrument. It can 
be employed for exhibiting either to an eye- 
observer, or by projection to a large audience, 
the most complex polarisoope effects, such as 
the effect of heat on a crystal, &o., and the 
spirals seen under certain conditions, and first 
described by Mr. Wright hitnsolf. The exposi¬ 
tion is clear and full, but the style is occasion¬ 
ally a little slovenly— e.g., in the expressions 
“of two lenses, the longest-focua one,’’ “ there 
are quite a-class of substances” (p. 144), and 
in the constant use of “perpendicular” as 
synonymous with “ vertical.” On p. 105 the 
retardation of a beam of light when passing 
into a relatively denser medium is illustrated 
by the graver sound produced by a vibrating 
bell-glass when water is poured into it. There 
seems to be some confusion here. We fail to 
see any analogy between the two oases. On 
p. 134 the solar spectrum should be the spectrum 
of the voltaic arc, or some other continuous 
spectrum. 

A School Course on Heat. By W. Larden. 
(Sampson Low.) The production of this work 
is due to the want felt by the author of a 
suitable text-book on Heat for a publio school 
olass. The work appears to be on the whole 
au eminently satisfactory one. It oovers the 
ground usually occupied by such treatises, but 
is distinguished by the simplicity of the language 
and the copiousness of the illustrations and 
analogies employed. From the beginning the 
modem view which regards heat as being 
due to motion is brought before the notice of 
the student, and the general phenomena are 
explained from this point of view. The book 
really contains two courses running side by side. 
One is an elementary course ; the other, more 
advanced, is obtained from the former by adding 
certain asterisked sections. But each is com¬ 
plete in itself. We think the order would have 
been improved had the chapter on the measure¬ 
ment of heat been placed nearer the beginning 
of the volume. The distiuction between heat 
and temperature, and the methods of measuring 
them respectively, should be enforced as early 
as possible. The treatment of “latent heat” 
neoessarily involves some knowledge of the 
measurement of heat as such, and therefore 
should not precede the ohapter whioh treats of 
calorimetry. The last ohapter, on steam and 
other heat engines, is of doubtful utility in such 
a work. Certain engines and parts of engines 
are described with considerable detail, bat we 
notice the absence of any mention of the modern 
gas-engine, now so muoh used for driving 
electric generators. 


Magnetism and Electricity. By R. Wormell. 

'. Murby.) This is intended as a text-book 
for high schools. Dr. Wormell has set himself 
to write an educational work on electrioity and 
magnetism which shall be at once elementary 
and progressive; and we think he has been 
decidedly successful. Methodical, simple, and 
clear, it differs from ordinary treatises in several 
respeots. First, it gives instructions to enable 
the student to repeat the experiments of each 
lecture, and, as he progresses, to make the 
requisite apparatus. This plan is followed from 
beginning to end, the practical exercises forming 
a laboratory course of considerable value. Iu 
the seoond place, in order to illustrate the 
application of fundamental principles to com¬ 
plex cases, the author has takeu advantage of 
some of the latest discoveries and applications 
of electricity. His object is to educate the mind, 
eye, and hand of the student; and, as the neces¬ 
sary discipline can be obtained from various 
branches of physics, he selects those branches 
and appliances which are, for the time being, of 
the greatest public int ereat. 

“The student ot electricity in the present day 
wants to know what elementary facts are illus¬ 
trated or used in such instruments as the tele¬ 
phone, microphone. Gramme’s motors, Faure’s 
accumulator, electric lamps and lights, &c„ To 
furnish the required information systematically, 
and in such a way ns to make it educationally use¬ 
ful to the student, is one of the special aims of this 
text-book.” 

One of the chapters is devoted to ships’ magnet¬ 
ism. The various causes producing error of the 
compass on bo ard an iron ship are clearly stated, 
and it is sho wn how they may be compensated 
by means of magnets and soft iron. The 
acoount of the condensing electroscope might 
be more oomplete. It is stated to be more 
sensitive than the ordinary electroscope, but the 
student is not shown how. The instrument 
enables ns to obtain evidenoe of electrification 
whose potential is too feeble to affect the 
ordinary electroscope, provided the quantity of 
this electrification be sufficiently large, not 
otherwise. This is a point which it would have 
been well to illustrate by examples. At the end 
of the volume we find a laboratory course of 
more advanced experimental work ; and instruc¬ 
tions are given for the measurement of resist¬ 
ances and electro-motive forces, the calibration 
of galvanometers, comparison of capacities, &o. 
This is a highly useful set of exercises. For 
school purposes, university extension, and 
similar classes, and for other even more 
advanced olasses, Dr. Wormell’s book is well 
adapted, and will prove very useful. 

The Action of Lightning, and the Means of 
Defending Life and Property. By Major 
Arthur Parnell. (Crosby Lockwood.) The 
author of this little book has laboriously 
collected a large number of instances in 
which animals and buildings have been 
struck by lightning, and has endeavoured 
to found upon them a theory of the way 
in whioh lightning acts. He regards the 
electrified clouds and the electrified earth as 
forming the two plates of a condenser, of which 
the air is the dielectric. Of these plates, the 
earth must be the collecting and not the con¬ 
densing plate, as is commonly supposed. Hence 
the direotion of a lightning flash, whioh 
apparently strikes the earth, really is the very 
opposite, the discharge taking place from the 
earth to the clouds. All masses of metal and 
other good conductors on the surface of the 
earth act as “ local plates,” and tend to bring 
about a discharge of the terrestrial condenser. 
The author thus arrives at the conclusion that 
metal in any shape on the outside of a building 
invites the lightning, and consequently that a 
lightning rod, so far from protecting the 
building over which it is erected, is, on the 
contrary, a source of danger. He would, there- 
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fore, rigorously prohibit the use of any 
good oonduotors of electrioity on the out¬ 
sides of buildings. The book throws no 


new light on the oause or the action of nounoa f or ear i 


ments, (4) Determinations in Heat, and (5) 
Magnetio and Electrical Measurements. j 

Messrs. Crosby Lockwood and Co. an- 


Fortnum exhibited a seal of Alexander de Medio, 
Duke of Florence, who was murdered in 153 ; 
belonging to Mr. Cheny. 


lightning, and the author's arguments in 
favour of the abolition of the means of pro¬ 
tection against lightning discharges at present 
in use are not likely to find maay adherents. 
His scientific qualifications to write on electrioal 
subjects may be gathered from the following, 
which we quote from p. 149 

“ Quantity, potential, and capacity are the three 
especial elements of electricity.” 

“The basis of electrical law is the expression 
denoting quantity.” 

“ Potential is the impelling or moving qunlity 
of electricity. It is the measure of the capability 
that electricity has of doing work, in proportion 
to its quantity.” 

“ Capacity is the restraining or limiting quality 
of electricity. Its action is directly antagonistic 
to that of potential. It is the element that allows 
of the electricity being tangible.” 

Class Book of Elementary Mechanics. Part 
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.--Force. By Wm. Hewitt. (G. Philip and a melancholy interest attaches, inasmuch as it 
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nounoe for early publication a series of seven 
| text-books, bv Prof. John Scott, intended to 
cover the whole field of farm engineering. The 
first volume, on Draining and Embanking, will 
be issued immediately ; and the remainder of 
the series will deal with irrigation and water 
supply; roads, fenoes, and gates; farm build¬ 
ings ; field implements and maohines; bam 
implements and machines; agricultural survey¬ 
ing, levelling, &o. 

At the annual meeting of the Zetland Com¬ 
missioners of Supply, or County Board, held at 
Lerwick last Monday, April 30, it was agreed 
to impose a voluntary assessment of one penny 
in the pound to defray the expenses of ex¬ 
terminating ravens previous to the introduction 
of grouse into the island. 

The May number of the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute opens with a paper 
by the late Lord Talbot de Malahide, to which 
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Son.) This is a small book of 126 closely 
printed pages. It deals with the subjects 00 m- 


is probably the last article from his pen. 
The paper deals with the longevity of the 


prised in the second and third stages of ancient li mans in North Africa. Mr. Francis 


mechanics as defined in the New Code. The 
Lessons on Force and Energy, occupying two- 
thirds of the volume, treat of the subjects 
inoluded in the second stage. From the com¬ 
parative absence of illustrative diagrams these 
pages look very dry, but the matter is sound, 
ana the information is conveyed in a by no 

_ — __*_a __a*... mi . _! 


Galton describes in the same Journal an in¬ 
genious method of testing the musoular and 
other senses in different subjects. As the sub¬ 
ject of Madagascar has lately been brought into 
prominence, attention may be directed to a 
paper on the Malagasy and their language, by 
Dr. G. W. Parker, who for several years occupied 
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means umnteresting manner. The remaining t h e position of Court physioian at Antanananvo. 
pages of the book are devoted to the mechanical _ 


Dowers, the principal subjeot of the third stag 
More than 450 exercises are eiven in tl 


More than 450 exercises are given in the 
volume, a large number of which are original. 
Electric Light Arithmetic. By B. E. Day. 


PHILO LOOT NOTES. 


Royal Historical Socibty.— (Thursday, April 13 .) 
Lord Aberdarb in the Chair. —Sir Richard Templt 
reads paper on “Political Lessons of Early Chine* 
History.” He began by calling attention to certain 
salient points in the political and strategic gto. 
graphy of China, and then gave a abort description 
Of Ciiina before the Mongol conquest, 1200 ju. 
Originally the Chinese lived under a feudal system. 
Tlie country consisted of seven States, over each of 
which was a local lord, federated under th- 
emperor. This feudal system was destroyed f>< 
years n.c. by the “Chinese Cajsar,” and replace! 
by a real emperor with provincial governors undu 
him. A Btate of affairs then arose which seem«, a; 
first sight, in many ways to anticipate parts of oar 
modern civilisation, but on closer examination b 
found to have abounded in inconsistencies. Tor 
author gave a graphic account of the Mongol con¬ 
quest and of the gallant resistance of the Kins ia 
Northern China, who might have kept the Mongtfc 
at bay for an indefinite time had not the Suns oi 
Southern China aided the invaders, on condition 
that they should have a share of the spoil. Hit 
usual quarrel ensued; and then followed tin- 
most illustrious chapter in the record of Chin-* 
patriotism—the long-sustained struggle of the 
Sungs both by sea and land. A rapid reran 
of Chinese history to the end of the eightacta 
century brought the paper to a close.—Sir Thomis 
Wade afterwards made some remarks on the paper. 
He said that there was an almost standing error 
about the population of China, due to the single- 
storied. houses and the narrow streets of the toils 
which give the traveller a much exaggerated idea 
of the number of inhabitants. After some remark 
on the theocratic sanction of the government, le 
pointed out that the difficulty about the Chine*: 
army was due, not to the want of courage on the 


__ ' part of the soldiers, but to the difficulty oi getrinj 

Prof. W. BobkRTSON Smith, the successor of officers from the educated classes, who consider 
the late E. H, Palmer as Lord Almouer’s exercise of all kinds beneath the attention of at 
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(Macmillan.) This book is a ooUeobon of Reader of Arabic at Cambridge, will deliver a 


arithmetical examples on the subjeot of elec trio- 
light engineering which Mr. Day has con¬ 
structed for the use of students at the evening 
classes of King’s College, They illustrate the 
application of Ohm’s law, Joule’s law, the law 
of divided ourreuts, &o., to praotioal oases which 
arise in connexion with eleotrio lighting, and 
will do muoh to familiarise the student with the 
nature of the magnitudes with which he is 
dealing. We notioe that Mr. Day makes use 


course of three lectures next week on “The 
Early Belations of Arabia with Syria, and par¬ 
ticularly with Palestine.” 

Mb. Bobbbt Brown, Jtnc., continues to work 
indefatigably in the department of early myth¬ 
ology that he has made his own. Quite recently 
appeared his Erldanut, River and Constellation : 
a Study of the Arohaio Southern Asterisms, 
which we hope to notios shortly. He is now 


exercise of all kinds beneath the attention of at 
educated man. 


of the names suggested by Dr. 0. W. Siemens ? Q 8 a 8? d «P? a a . stud y of the myth of Circe, 
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for the units of power and heat respectively— i.e., 
the Watt and the Joule. A “ Joule ” is 10 7 ergs; 
a “Watt” is 10 7 ergs per second. The per 
second is by a slip omitted at the bottom of p. 50. 

We have also received the Third Edition of 
Elementary Lessons in Electricity and Magnetism , 
by Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson (Maomillan). It 
is virtually a reprint of the first edition, already 
notioed in the Academy. The additions in- 


including the journey of Odysseus to the 
Shades; and also upon a translation into 
English blank verse of the Phaimomena of 
Aratos, with Introduction, notes, and numerous 
figures of constellations and mythological per¬ 
sonages mentioned in the poem. 

Mr. John Masson, the writer of oertain 


elude a more complete aooount of secondary 
batteries, Nordenskiold’s observations on the 


articles on Luoretius in the British Quarterly his dealings with the beautiful, he rather suggest? 
and the Journal of Philology , has almost ready than presents the ideas he has; in his am-w 
for publication a work on the Atomic Theory of treatment of evil, this tendency to a™!™"; 
that poet. °f completeness seems to disappear. ib«' 


Browning Socibty. — (Friday, April 27.) 

The Rev. H. J. Bvlxeley in the Chair.— A paper hr 
“ E. D. W.” was read on “ One Aspect of Brok¬ 
ing's Villains.” There are two prominent charac¬ 
teristics of Browning's mind and art which, at 
first sight, seem unlike qualities which we should 
expect to find in any one man’s work—a joy«K ? 
persistent faith in Good being somehow the final ; 
significance of all creation; and a delight in tin 5 
employing of artistic powers in the delineation 1 - 
evilest aspects of humanity. A closer considered in 
brings us to discern a real connexion between the 
optimism of Browning’s way of thinking and the 
peculiar success he has achieved in artistic portrait- _ 
ure of the psychology of human evil. We tad 
Browning’s artistic or technical genius attaining, 
in its dealing with things evil, a kind of per¬ 
fection which seems forbidden to it elsewhere. In 
his dealings with the beautiful, he rather suggest? 
than presents the ideas he has; in his arii-tic ; 


Aurora, and Edison’s improvements in elec trio 
lighting. The names coulomb and umpire are 
substituted for weber and weber-per-second, whioh 
formerly stood for the respective units of 
eleotrio quantity and current. 

A. W. Beinold. 


that poet. 

The Revue critique for April 30 contains a 
review of Mr. J. A. Stewart’s little volume in 
the series of “ Aneodota Oxoniensia,” which ia 
described as “ nne importante contribution it la 
classification des MSS. d’Aristote: ” and also an 
elaborate oritioiam, by M. Max Bonnet, of M. 
Benoist’e edition of Catnllus. 


SOIENCE NOTES. 

We understand that Messrs. Maomillan and 
Oo. have in preparation a volume of Elementary 
Lessons in Practical Physics, intended for the 
use of students entering upon work in the 


physioal laboratory. 


ring upon 
While pi 


elemenUry knowledge of general physics, the 
work will contain simple and adequate explana¬ 
tions of the principles whioh underlie the 
methods adopted. The subjects dealt with will 
be (1) Determinations in General Physios, (2) 
Experiments in Sound, (3) Optical Meaaure- 


MEETINQS OF SOCIETIES. 

Society of Antiquaries. — (Thursday, April 19.) 
John Evans, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.—A paper 
was read, contributed by Mr. Baigent, of Win¬ 
chester, on the history of Famborough Church, 
Hampshire, describing the architecture and the 


is a peculiar quality in Browning's dealings 
with evil which seems to indicate a connenon 
between his artistic work in that department 
and his work as a speculative thinker; this 
quality is his recognition of the individuality tips 
soul in his wicked dramatis personas. This quality, 
seemingly essential in Browning’s treatment 01 
evil in his poetry, is in Shakspere’s accidental 
Shakspere’s wicked characters seem rather a put 
of the machinery used to produce the tragedy 
in themselves tragic figures; for instance, the era 
sisters, and Edmund, in “Lear.” These observa¬ 
tions are only applicable in a broad sense to boat- 
spere. We must exclude Lady Macbeth and others. 
Browning’s villains are, broadly speaking, no 
merely actors in a tragic drama, but they have * 
soul’s tragedy enacted within their own cxistem-ea 


painted figures on the wall representing Mary Whence does this difference in treatment ansejj 
Mncrdalfin and Saints Encmniaand Acmes. Draw- the difference between the attitudes of nuna 


Magdalen and Saints Eugenia and’Agnes. Draw- the difference between the attitudes of nana 
ings of the elaborate consecration crosses were the two men towards ultra-mundane qnestio-■ 
exhibited, as well as others from St. John’s Church, Shakspere can let any phenomenon be to him 
St. Cross, and the College at Winchester, and from ultimate fact, which he does not care to go bey 1 ® • 
Bromley Church, near Basingstoke.—Mr. Drury Browning cannot and will not forego the attemp- 
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to get at what lies behind the visible things of the 
world's order. The “villains” considered were 
Count Guido Franceschini, the “elder man” of 
the “Inn Album; ” Ottima and the Intendant in 
“PippaPasses;” themotherin “Ivanlvanovitch,” 
whom “E. D. W.” considered to be perhaps 
Browning’s solitary unredeemable human being; 
and Chjappino in “ A Soul’s Tragedy.”—In the 
discussion following, part was taken by the Chair¬ 
man ; Prof. E. Dowden, of Dublin; Mr. Furnivall, 
I>r. Berdoe, Mr. Revell, Mrs. Sutherland Orr, and 
Miss E. H. Hickey. Prof. Dowden touched upon 
the treatment of the problem of evil by various 
poets. Chaucer, Epicurean in mood, treats evil 
with gentle satire, only becoming stem when it has 
the form of cruelty. Spenser treats it as a thing 
to be combated in some form or other by every 
human soul. Milton makes the extreme form of 
evil to be disobedience, as personified in his Satan. 


FINE ART. 

INHIBITION of tha WORKS bj MEMBERS of LA SOCIETK do. IM- 
PM^SIONNISTEa Alto of Mr. J. FOKBKH-ROHERTSOXS Idolore of tho 
PHIRCH SCENE in ** Mpoh Ado About Nothin*," paintml expressly for 
Henry Irwin*, Esq,—NOW ON VIEW at Minn. DO WDE.SWELI/9, 133. 
SEW BOND STREET (two doon from tbo Groavenor Gallery). Admiaaion 
yM Sdllln*. _ 


GREAT SALE of PICTURE 8, at red need price* (Rngrarinira. Chromos, 
«i»J Otoogrsphsl, bandaomaly framed. Everyone about to purchase pleturea 
ibocl J pay a vlait. Very suitable for wodd Id* and Christmas pruonts.-— 
UhO. R t |l, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-brklga. 


THE TWO EXHIBITIONS OF WATER¬ 
COLOURS. 

This year both the Society and the Institute 
have done their utmost to obtain good exhibi¬ 
tions, and neither Has failed to produce a show 
which repays examination. The exhibition 
of the Institute is so large, so ambitious, 
aid on so novel a footing that it naturally 
attracts an amount of attention whioh the elder 
Society cannot at this moment command. Bat 
the elder Society has yet given abundant proof 
of its vitality; if it is in late middle life, its old 
age may yet be such as we must respect. The 
Institute has managed to get together nearly 
nine hundred drawings, of which not many are 
mediocre, and only a few extremely bad. The 
Society aaeembles a number something like 
half-way between that which it was the oustom 
of the Institute to exhibit and that whioh the 
Institute this year masters. Its show is marked 
hf that discretion and respectability whioh 
hefit its period of life. The Society has no 
wild oats left, but rather an abundant store of 
more nutritive, if less toothsome, grain. Bold¬ 
ness is lacking to it and, to be frank, the 
interest of artutio experiment. Tou do not go 
ti> it for quite the newest lights that there may 
he on water-oolour art; water-oolour does not 
•ay its last word in Pall Mall East. But 
iraoh thoughtful and accomplished labour is 
evidenced by. its creditable exhibition. We 
will speak of itin a little detail, before passing 
on to the yet larger show which is held in the 
new gallery in Piccadilly. 

Several of the better known and more estab- 
ushed members are represented at their best. 
We are not sure that this is quite true of Sir 
John Gilbert—or, rather, we are not sore that 
many people would think it true of him. There 
»re many who honestly prefer his elaborate and 
largest designs of the state and ceremony of 
ww, of pageantry in the open field or in the 
•treete of the city, to those smaller drawings in 
whioh a unity of impression, often lacking to 
“• '“ger, has been happily retained, and in 
which some inspiration, drawn directly from 
visions of the rough and open oountry, has 
guided the artist to delightful results. We 
have implied already that we are hardly of this 
number; and, therefore, we shall surprise no 
°n® in asserting that his drawing of “ Baggage 
Waggons ” in the preeent exhibition does sub- 
•tonual jnstioe to his fame. It shows a senti¬ 
ment of landsoape, a sentiment of adventure, 
i. i that complete accord between the persons 
wd the scenes which adds so muoh to the 


significance of both. A drawing of “ Bray ” is 
perhaps at onoe the most refined and the 
strongest of the contributions of Mr. George 
Fripp. It seems equal to any of the perform¬ 
ances of the earlier periods of his life. Mr. 
Alfred Hunt has oourted difficulties in depict¬ 
ing the rosy twilight and moonlight on the 
“ North-Eastern Coast.” The exhibition holds 
nothing that is more poetical in motive or more 
delicate in design. Several contributions by 
Mr. W. M. Hale are distinguished by 
subtlety of observation and portrayal. Mr. 
Herbert Marshall is deemed this year at his 
strongest. Certainly his drawing of “ Hol- 
bom Hill” presents with enough of realism 
the every-day vision of the London street. 
It is an effect of sunset discerned in the west 
over Oxford Street, and that whioh has seem¬ 
ingly interested Mr. Marshall the most is the 
atmosphere that he has been able to study in 
the heart of the town. The buildings of Hol- 
bom— the dignified line of Furnival’s Inn of 
some sixty years ago, and the more pretentious 
ereetion of the Prudential Life Assuranoe Offioe 
of to-day—are carefully drawn and rightly 
plaoed; bat the thickened air and the sunset in 
the west have oocupied Mr. Marshall more 
pleasantly. It will thus be seen that, whatever 
realism there may be in his designs, it is that 
whioh belongs to natural effect rather than to 
the eager rush and restless life of the city. 
These, and their essentially modern charm, he 
leaves to Mr. Gregory and Mr. Whistler. Mr. 
Albert Goodwin is represented at the old Society 
by several drawings of landsoape in whioh the 
human interest is carefully remembered; some¬ 
times even too obviously accentuated. They tend 
to the sensational in more instances than one, 
though they rarely cease to be skilled ; but in 
one exceptional drawing, “ Bruges,” Mr. Good¬ 
win is less obviously, poetical and dramatic, and 
is content to be pictorial. A procession of 
monks passes slowly along an almost country 
road in the foreground. Then there is a 
wall and walled gardens, and from middle 
distanoe to distance extend the towers and 
roofs to the city, shadowed against the 
glow of a late evening sky. Mr. Boyoe, 
as one of his contributions, sends a draw¬ 
ing of a valley in Auvergne, executed with 
deuoate precision. Mr. Callow’s landscapes 
must likewise be named among the noticeable 
drawings, and Mr. Henry Moore is distinguished 
by his “ Thames below Greenwich ”—an effect 
of sunset. 

The display of figure-pieoes is bettor than it 
is wont to be. An agreeable artist like Mr. 
John Burr, who brings a measure of poetry into 
his treatment of peasant life, and a skilled and 
piquant, though very] unequal, painter like 
Mr. Glindoni add a little to the strength of 
tho figure-painters in this gallery. But the 
causes of the improvement that is disoernible 
must perhaps be sought chiefly in the more 
strenuous efforts of men who are no recent 
recruits; in the pleasant visions of face and 
form vouchsafed by Mr. E. K. Johnson, Mr. 
Arthur Hopkins, Mr. Parker, and Mr. Tom 
Lloyd; in the art of Mr. Badford, that becomes 
more accomplished in execution and gains, it 
may be, some refinement of sentiment; and 
notably in the brilliant suooees of Mr. Carl 
Haag, whose power of realising the object and 
the form that he has desired to paint has never 
been more marked. Mr. Haag’s contributions 
include three drawings: that of the “ Eastern 
Philosopher” is, we think, the finest of all in 
technique ; yes, and also as a realisation of 
charaotor and of tho texture of the flesh. But 
the “Sheikh Suleiman,” surrounded by the 
sand of the desert, is a drawing abounding in 
vivacity and force; while Mr. Haag’s largest 
design, “Sheikh Said in Cairo reoeiving a 
Deputation,” is one of the most important he 
has ever executed. No one who is disposed to 


take au interest in the theme can remain in¬ 
sensible to the excellence of the work. Mr. 
Tom Lloyd’s “ Fresh from the Fields ” is, in 
sentiment, true to its title. Mr. Parker’s 
winning damsels are perhaps none the less 
winning because the atmosphere of the theatre 
is wont to surround their rusticity. Now and 
then it is true they betray the inspiration of 
Nature: more often they own to the influence 
of histrionio art. But half of the most agree¬ 
able “ pastorals ” ever painted have owed more 
to the stage than to the meadows, and a 
measure of artificiality has never been con¬ 
demned by those who are aware that for the 
purposes of the painter the human nature of 
the village is not all that is required. The 
stage refines upon the fields, and there are 
points from which the pastoral of the ballet- 
master may be deemed more engaging and more 
paintable than the homely revels of Audrey and 
her swain in some real Lincolnshire hamlet. 
We do not say for a moment that Mr. Parker 
has studied in the theatre; we say that a little 
of theatrical quality renders piquant his art. 
What is oalled “ society ” is so muoh a theatre 
that Mr. Du Maurier—(to principal illustrator— 
has no need to be more theatric than his models. 
In his drawing of “ A Transit,” all are come¬ 
dians, from the lady who will not go out of the 
dining-room door till her really not more dis¬ 
tinguished sister has orossed its threshold, to 
the gentleman in the background—one of the 
youngest of the guests—who overdoes his r6l* 
of politeness, grins too muoh, and is not the less 
an aotor because it happens that he does not act 
very well. 

We should like to say something more about 
the figure-painters of the Society : of Mr. Walter 
Dunoan, who remembers his Rubens ; of Mrs. 
Allingham, who remembers Frederick Walker; 
of Mr. Glindoni, whose light oomedy becomes a 
little faroioal, but who is a brilliant painter of 
oostume and aooessory ; and of Mr. E. K. John¬ 
son, whose several attractive figures in the 
lightest keys of oolour—square-oheoked and 
gray-eyed blonder, for the most part, draped in 
flowing white garments—mark an advanoe upon 
recent work aud some departure from its lines. 
Bnt time obliges ns to pass on to the Institute, 
where, at its first open exhibition, the members 
are in their fullest strength and the outsiders 
are of promise. 

Enough has been said already, in all quarters t 
in praise of Mr. J. D. Linton’s great drawing, 

“ The Admonition; ” and we shall therefore not 
dwell on it. There is no need whatever for it s 
undoubted excellence to be extolled at the oost 
of many admirable works that stand beside it. 
We shall confine ourselves to saying of it that 
it represents with piquanoy of characterisation 
and singular completeness of art tho invasion of 
a prince’s ohamber by great Churchmen, who 
would fain persuade him to more sober life. 
But, in its own very different fashion, Mr. 
Charles Green’s best drawing, “Oranges, Apples, 
Bill o’ the Play,” is almost as snooessful in 
treatment, while no one will need to orave 
explanation of its simple and candid theme. 
The time is sixty years ago, but the eoene—tho 
northern colonnade of Drury Lane Theatre—is 
muoh as it is to-day. Folks were dreesed more 
pioturesquely at the time, and there was prob¬ 
ably no “ early door ” for the more fortunate or 
the more open-handed; but those who offer the 
play-bill and the oranges were of the same 
olass as they are at this moment—more or lees 
picturesque Bohemians of the street; the appear¬ 
ance of the playgoer is varied only by his 
oostume ; and the architecture of the spot has 
suffered no change, for Drury Lane is becoming 
venerable. Mr. Green’s greatest strength is 
not generally in colour, but ho is a oolourist 
here. He is always a fine draughtsman, and 
he stands alone as a dry and self-controlled 
humourist, iqto whose art caricature does not 
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enter. His “ Oranges, Apples, Bill o’ the Play ” 
is assuredly a work which he will find it 
difficult to surpass or to equal. Mr. Towneley 
Green—who works on much the same lines as 
his brother, save that he is less distinctly a 
humourist, and that his concern is more strictly 
with pictorial effects—sends several charming 
drawings, of which that of the gipsy tent is not 
the strongest in execution, happily as it may be 
conceived. His chief contribution is the interior 
in which tbe rent is sought, and will be obtained 
with difficulty, by the landlord of the man and 
the young woman who together occupy the 
apartment. It is a very pretty interior, rendered 
all the prettier, of oourse, by the girl’s simplicity 
of grace, but quaint and pretty in every object 
and line. And Mr. Towneley Green tells his 
story with dexterity and clearness. Mr. S. A. 
Abbey, whose dainty drawings have been so 
much admired in the American magazines, 
appears for the first time as a contributor to the 
Institute, and not as an outsider, for he has 
pbtained membership. His subject is the 
“Widower.” It is very delicate comedy. Here, 
in an agreeable interior, prettily planned as 
regards light and shade, if it betrays some 
deficiency in the artist’s sense of colour, stand a 
widower and a comely young oreature who is 
performing about his person the last filial 
services before he goes out into the world. She 
is robed in black, but she is young, and mourn¬ 
ing cannot oppress her; he too mourns, he 
Sorrows truly, yet his sorrow will one day pass. 
It is a true student of character who has been able 
to note and to reproduce his expression.. Ho 
mourns—yet there is still the world to go into; 
he grieves—yet is careful of his appearance.. 

Mr. Staniland has an admirable figure-piece 
less remarkable for dexterity in seizing a shade 
of sentiment than for placing broadly and 
vigorously upon paper the contours and costumes 
that his eye summoned up. So it is with Mr. 
Seymour Lucas, and so perhaps with. Mr. 
Edwin Bale, whose subject-piece is agreeable, 
but who wins his best success in that portrait of 
a Florentine lady seated at a piano, which 
must take high rank as a record of character in 
water-oolour, and yet higher rank as a painting 
of the charm of texture and fabrio. Mr. Walter 
Langley, a new member, whose single contribu¬ 
tion to the Dudley Gallery was rightly re¬ 
marked for its breadth and its force, must learn 
to vary his sentiment and his subject. In the 
Dudley, an elderly woman was finding consola¬ 
tion in her Bible : consolation is needed likewise 
by those whose anxiety is evidenced in the 
drawing at the Institute. The drawing depicts 
the women who wait, and wait in vain, for the 
return of the fishers, their kinsmen, and their 
loves. Mr. Langley must not follow Mr. HoU 
—dare we say he must not altogether follow 
even M. Israels?—in that “ course of obstinate 
eondolement ” which a very prudent if not too 
righteous person in ‘ ‘ Hamlet ” told a passionate 
young man was “ contrary to nature.” Among 
other new members, Mr. Melville shows not so 
much the figure as the rich architecture of 
Cairo; Mr. Paesini exhibits a portrait which is 
quite unlike the work by which connoisseurs of 
•contemporary foreign art have hitherto known 
him; and Mr. Huson justifies his election. In 
black and white, Mr. Walter Wilson sends an 
extremely clever drawing of the members of the 
Institute to which he belongs; but for clever¬ 
ness, unfettered by sentiment, nothing in the 
exhibition can hope to surpass thp contributions 
of Mr. £. J. Gregory. He had recently to be 
congratulated on Academical honours. At the 
Academy he is likely, we believe, to show how 
fully he has continued to deserve them. But at 
the Institute he is in the main limited to those 
displays of artistio dexterity which he makes 
almost better than any of his comrades. 
“Boulter’s Lock” is one of such displays. 
Still more triumphant in technique, more 


exquisite in draughtsmanship, and more 
proudly trivial in its avoidance of serious aim 
is the richly coloured drawing of the little girl 
in a black frock who has gathered herself on to 
the model’s chair in the portrait-painter’s 
studio, and is lost in contemplation of the 
story-book before her; while, behind the 
figured-leather screen, a too industrious house¬ 
maid dusts vigorously a circular mirror as 
high as she can reach. 

Architecture and landscape—they are often, 
of course, united—remain to be spoken of. Mr. 
Halswelle is alwavs impressive, and more than 
onoe irreproachable. Mr. Aumonier, Mr. Mog- 
ford, and Mr. Orrook make admirable displays 
of their art. Mr. Mogford’s sapphire vision of 
a Scottish looh is rich and glowing of hne— 
in colour a delight to the eye ; Mr. Aumonier 
sends four drawings, in which his individuality 
is clearly maintained ; and Mr. Orrock exhibits 
Beveral works of which the scene is in old 
Charnwood Forest, the country near Leicester. 
These drawings are marked by a vigorous 
precision of draughtsmanship and by a success¬ 
ful observance of tone which are both among 
the best characteristics of their author. Mr. 
F. G. Cotman’s “ An Essex Farm Yard ” and 
Mr. C. E. Johnson’s “ Showery Day at Balma- 
cara. Boss-shire,” are deserving of note. Mr. 
Harry Johnson sends a “Grecian Tomb” 
which makes us acquainted likewise with 
Grecian landscape. The artist, it will be 
remembered, went to Greece and the Orient 
with W. J. Muller. Messrs. Whymper and 
Wimperis send characteristic work. Mr. 
O’Connor is a picturesque draughtsman of 
architecture, and Mr. Elgood and Mr. Fulley- 
love treat that artificial garden which is an 
alliance or a compromise between nature 
and art. Mr. Elgood’s work is by the 
English manor-house, its garden and pleas- 
ance. Mr. Fulleylove’s themes are at Ver¬ 
sailles. He has one beautiful subject of a 
broad terrace-walk; another of poplars by a 
basin of water, edged with stone; and these 
are both of them charming and distinguished. 
But his most complete power is displayed, it 
may be, in “Water Nymphs, Versailles,” a 
landscape and architectural drawing, whioh 
would anywhere win commendation, and would 
win it most easily from the most instructed. 
Its details are attractive, but its best fascina¬ 
tion lies in its possession of the greater artistio 
qualities of tnsemhle and style. The chiefs of 

E ure landsoape at the Institute have generally 
een admitted to be Mr. Collier and Mr. Qine. 
Nor is their supremacy endangered by anything 
that may be discovered even in the present 
most memorable show. Mr. Hine's drawings 
are very various in subject. He paints 
Brighton Beach ; he paints Midhurst Common; 
he paints the Downs near Lewes, the green and 
golden grass of the chalk hills and their soft 
gray shadows. He paints with the old 
dexterity, and with his accustomed refinement. 
A broader interpretation of Nature is Mr. 
Collier’s, whose “Two Green Boads across a 
Common Wide ” carries us among the breezes 
of the upland, to be stimulated and roused just 
where Mr. Hine would eleot to soothe and lull. 
So different is the art of these two admirable 
masters, even in presence of no very different 
scenes. Frederick W t edmore. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 

For decorative force and majesty of design 
Mr. Burne Jones has probably never exceeded 
his picture of “The Wheel of Fortune” (67), 
in which Fortune is represented by a gigantic 
female figure slowly and ruthlessly turning a 
huge wheel, on the broad tire of which nude 
male figures are revolving. This terrible 
machine is passing through a street which is 
pigmy in comparison. The allegory is easy to 


read, and the principal obj»otion to it is fits 
conception of Fortune as a force of regular and 
pitiless movement, an inevitable fate without 
oaprioe or uncertainty. This view of Fortune 
is new and awful, and fortunately doee not 
coincide with experience. This Fortune has no 
favourites, but grinds up everyone impartially 
In oolour the picture is very restricted and 
arbitrary, a Quaker-like harmony of steel-gray 
and bronze-brown, but it is a harmony, which 
is perhaps more than can be said of Mr. Buna 
Jones’ other Large picture taken as a whole. 
This (184) represents the Hours in six draped 
female figures sitting a-row against a brilliant J 
landscape. They are very sad these Honrs, 
and would make a dull day. Whether waking, 
washing, or working, eating, playing, or sleep¬ 
ing, there is little mirth in this oomptny, 
which, if it were not for their rainbow robes 
(which contain many very lovely passages of 
oolour), might have given tlie obolus to 
Charon. The same dreamy, sad sentiment 
pervades even Mr. Burne Jones’ portrait of 
a beautiful little boy, “ Philip Comyns Carr s 
(83), whose wistful face is bloodless, and 
whose gray eyes have a oold light as of the 
under-world. In poetical art the Grosvenor is 
perhaps stronger even than usual. Mr. Watts 
has some very powerful suggestions for a 
series of designs of the four horses of the 
Bevelation (103-6) (dreams of which we 
would fain see the realisation in finished pic¬ 
tures) and a fine but murky “ Warrior." Pura 
and sweet in colour and sentiment is Ur. 
H. Holiday’s “Dante and Beatrice” (16d|, 
with the poet standing by tbe Ponte S. Tnniti, 
while his lady-love and her friends in gay 
raiment saunter with careless grace along tbe 
Lung’Arno. The streets are perhaps too empty, 
the raiment is perhaps too gay, the whole some 
too set, its poetry and its realism are scarcely 
harmonised ; but it is charming, nevertheless, 
and enables us to feel vividly now grievoas a 
thing it was to be denied “ her sweet saluta¬ 
tion.” Belonging to another class of poetry is 
Mies Dorothy Tennant’s ‘ 1 Tyro beside Eni- 
peus” (117). The style of it is doubtless not 
her own ; Correggio lived before her, and 
Henner is alive now ; but there are few who 
could follow such footsteps with anything libs 
her success. Its design is lovely, and in its 
refined treatment of the nude and exquisite 
colour it is quite by itself here. Mr. to 
H aanen sends a study of a model (91), painted 
with consummate skill, whioh by its very 
frankness avoids question; but Mr. Calderon, 
in a work which oontains much delicate paint- - 
ing (82), neither confesses the model nor rises 
to poetry, while the nakedness of Mr. Collier's 
“Pharaoh’s Handmaidens” (151) is wholly 
unredeemed. 

It is a pity that Mr. Collier should attempt 
subjects of this kind, seeing how capable in 
artist he is when he deals with the facts which 
he sees. In portrait he is always unaffected, 
and the “ Three Sisters ” (164) is an admiral!* 
example of his best work. Honest, faithful, 
and accomplished is also his wife’s portrait of 
him (143). It is to Mr. Herkomer that we owe 
the best portrait here—that of Herr Joachio 
(65), full of style and character, and painted 
with great force. We wish, however, that Mr- 
Herkomer, who has several other portraits b«* 
of much merit, would carry his hands as far 
his faces. Though often finely indicated, the? 
nearly always leave an impression of haste. Tbs 
is a fault from, which Mr. Holl is always ft* 
Of several portraits here by him the most strikinf 
is the head of John Tenniel (89). Mr. MulholW 
(170), like so many of Mr. Holl’s sitters, seen) 
to be suffering from a severe oold in the head. 
Mr. Millais has a pretty boy (77) and a mis 
little girl (60), and a portrait of the “Duchess® 
Westminster ” (69). None of the work se*®* 
to be of his first quality, except the face of t* 
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boy and parts of the dresses. Of Mr. Richmond's 
, reiy numerous contributions we prefer “ Mrs. 
Mirless ” (187), who has at least a pleasant 
expression. In his portrait of Mrs. Frederick 
Harrison. (183) he has succeeded neither in the 
richness of oolour nor the distinction of bearing 
at which he aims; but his “ Lady Mary Glynne ” 
(So) is dainty and refined. It is as a portrait- 
printer only that Mr. Alma-Tadema is repre¬ 
sented here this year, and his “ Count Ton 
Bylandt ” (2) has much life and oharaoter. Of 
the remaining portraits we mu?£ not omit to 
notice one by M. Lathangue (226), perhaps the 
most masterly of all, and Mr. J. H. Walker’s 
very sweet little girl (44), a daughter of Col. 
Moncrieff. 

In landscape the Grosvenor keeps well up to 
the mark, although Mr. Mark Fisher and Miss 
Clara Montalba disappoint us, especially the 
former, who seems to have cultivated himself to 
see in Nature little but a smudgy iridescence, 
which could not be beautiful even if it were 
true, and one misses altogether that fine sense 
of atmosphere for which his work was once 
remarkable. Of Mr. Alfred Parsons, on the 
other hand, we have two delightfully refreshing 
pictures, wealthy in their depth of green, and 
warm with pleasant sunlight; and Mr. J. W. 
North shows his unusual skill in representing 
the infinity of Nature’s growths and the softness 
of misty air. The inextricable tangle of hedge 
»nd bough, the exquisite confusion of grass and 
Bower, the mysterious charm of light vapour, 
have been seldom conveyed better than in his 
picture of an apple-tree, laden with its ruddy 
fruit, caught in the meshes of an untrained 
hedge (189). Perhaps the most notable, be¬ 
muse less known, landscape work here is that 
of Mr. Eugene Benson. Mr. Howard Campion, 
rod Sig. Signorini. Mr. Campion’s name is 
; 10t familiar to us, and his contributions are 

- aot marked by any decisive character; but 
’here are fine qualities and much skill in his 
large picture of the interior of a wood, “ Mid¬ 
winter—Brittany ” (195) especially observable in 

- he truthful rendering of light and air in the 
tops of the leafless trees and the clear half-light 
of the foreground. By Mr. Eugene Benson, 
two Italian views (141 and 150) are delight¬ 
ful for the exceedingly pure quality of their 
colour, no less than for the transparency of 
hfir air. He would seem to have a strong 
affinity to Sig. Costa, whose work here does not 
airly represent him. Of Sig. Signorini there 
ire only two scraps, but they are wonderful 
samples of how much can be suggested by 
vork, small in actual amount, but perfeot in 
mowledge. Mr. E. J. Gregory’s little bits are 
>f much the same olass, and we would recom- 
nepd the study of both of these artiste to Mrs. 

W. Qosee, whose skill seems to be steadilv 
idvaacing. The “ Windsor ” of Mr. J. 
K'onnor (181) ie also worthy of special atten- 
Mn as an eviaence of power in a direction not 
litherto followed by this able painter of towns, 
fhs billowy softness of the miat-Wrapped foliage 
« it recedes with fine gradation to the soft 
uminous sky, the warm, flushed oastle and 
own rising in the centre of the wide and varied 
andscape, are things we have not hitherto 
xpected, but shall look for again, from Mr. 

J Connor. Besides these charming works are 
'there by Messrs. E. Fahey, Ileeley Halswelle, 
'■ Grace, E. Parton, Napier Hemy, 0. E. Hollo- 
ray, tV. 8. Jay, Sir B. Collier, and Mrs. Arthur 
tturch, which will give pleasure of various 
(Ualitiee. 

It is, however, perhaps in the scenes from 
"^temporary life, uniting “ landscape and 
igures,” that the gallery will be most attractive 
o many. Mr. Houghton sends one of his 
Mightful views of life in North Holland, of 
rnich he has caught the very flavour of the 
or and the very spirit of the people (172). 

W. H. Bartlett paints the lagoons near 


Venice and their amphibious human kind with 
a skill nearly perfect; and Mr. Topham, as 
usual, gives us the clear air of Italy with a 
purity which few can reach. Of the Maremma, 
unhealthy but romantic, Mr. Arthur Lemon 
sends one of his poetical pictures, with two of 
the gentle white oxen ploughing the rich land. 
Mr. Lemon, by-the-by, has also a clever 
statuette of Don Quixote on horseback. Mr. 
P. B. Morris, besides a pretty picture of a little 
naked girl playing with her father’s palette 
(40), sends the sequel to his “ Premiere Com¬ 
munion ” (127), whioh has already been de¬ 
scribed in the Academy. The “ strongest,’’ 
however, of the piotures of this class is Mr. 
John Beid’s“The Yarn” (154), in which the 
difficulties of representing air and distance in an 
equally diffused light are grappled with great 
power. We doubt if such toun de force are 
worth the trouble, for these difficulties can 
never be entirely overcome, and a picture with¬ 
out shade can never be wholly pleasant; but 
Mr. Beid shows unmistakeably the strength 
of his hand. Mr. R. W. Macbeth has a clever, 
but not very pleasant, picture of “ Sheep-shearing 
in a Barn ” (74); Mr. Clausen dares for once to 
be thoroughly unsentimental (126); and Mrs. 
Alma-Tadema aud Messrs. Maclaren, Melton 
Fisher, and Elmslie are all represented by 
agreeable and accomplished work. 

Mr. Nettleship’s “Blind” (102) is a work 
“ without olass ”—a picture of a blind lion 
stumbling near the edge of a preeipioe, attended 
by a crowd of expectant hyaenas, with a vulture 
huvering above. It is a painful design, but 
oertainly poetical and impressive to an unusual 
degree. Cosmo Monkhousk. 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 
FINE ARTS AT NEW YORK. 

The Rivista Italo-Americana, published in New 
York, has lately given an interesting risamt of 
the contents of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Fine Arts in that city—a collection founded 
in 1870, installed in 1878 in a tine building 
newly erected for its reception in the Central 
Park, and directed by Gen. L. P. di Cosnola. 
The museum is the property of a society 
consisting of 180 patrons, 135 perpetual 
members, 115 life members, 30 honorary 
members, and 900 annual members. Besides 
the famous Oesnola collection of Cypriote 
antiquities purchased in 1873, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Fine Arts is remarkably rich in 
engraved gems, Babylonian seals and cylinders, 
and miscellaneous specimens of glyptic art. 
It contains upwards of three thousand coins in 

S old, silver, and bronze—Graeco-Egyptian, 
■reek, Roman, aud others ; a highly interest¬ 
ing collection of antiquities of the United 
States and of Central America; some 1,200 
specimens of Oriental porcelain; 263 specimens 
of Oriental, Danubian, Greek, Morocco, 
Flanders, and other laces and embroideries ; 
the finest collection in the world of Cypriote, 
Greek, Roman, Venetian, and mediaeval 
glass; 650 original drawings by Raffaelle, 
Michael Angolo, Titian, Correggio, P. Veronese, 
Salvator Rosa, and other famous artists of all 
schools; a picture-gallery of two hundred 
old masters, Italian. Flemish, Spanish, French, 
German, and Englieh; a collection of modem 
paintings, statues, busts, and bas-reliefs ; vases 
in marble and bronze, both ancient and 
modern; one hundred water-colour draw¬ 
ings by Richards, an American landscape 
artist of local fame; some Italian fres- 
ooes; one very precious bas-relief by Luca 
della Robbia, besides a collection of photographs 
of all his principal works, and those of his 
successors ; a fine collection of Etruscan, Greek, 
and Pompeian vases ; reproductions in electro¬ 
plate of famous works in metal, and reproduo* 


tions in plaster of numerous Egyptian bas-reliefs, 
classical friezes, &c., from works of ancient 
art in various European museums ; specimens 
of arms, rare bronzes, and oostly lacquer-work 
of Japan; oolleotions of wood-carvings, in¬ 
layings, mosaics, and car ved ivories ; objects in 
chased gold aud silver; enamels, miniatures, 
engravings, photographs; a fine collection of 
pottery and porcelain; specimens of Oriental 
stuffs and tapestries ; and a vast miscellaneous 
gathering of curiosities of all kind s from every 
country in the world. A splendid library is 
projected in connexion with the museum, and 
is already in oourse of formation. Day aud 
night schools, the maintenance of whioh cost 
last year no less than 9,000 dollars, have been 
also established at the museum for the promo¬ 
tion of popular eduoation. 


ART SALES. 

By far the most extraordinary picture sale of 
the season took place last Saturday at Christies’, 
when there was dispersed the not very large 
but most remarkable collection known as the 
Aston Rowant Gallery. Two of Mr. Long’s 
greatest pictures—one of them, “ The Gods and 
their Makers,” and the other, “ A Question of 
Propriety”—sold for 2,500 guineas aud 1,200 
guineas respectively. Mr. Agnew was the 
purchaser of “The Gods and their Makers,” 
a work which is conceived in Mr. Long’s best 
satiric vein. An extremely popular picture of 
Mr. Briton Riviere, “ Sympathy,” by no means 
in reality most remarkable because it is asserted 
to oontain a portrait of Miss Connie Gilohrist 
in her early childhood, but really most remark¬ 
able for its dramatio power, sold for 2,500 
guineas. There was more than one landscape 
of the highest quality by John Linnell; but 
what made the collection really most noteworthy 
were the two great pictures by Mr. Fildes. His 
“ Applicants for Admission to a Casual Ward,” 
while it is one of the most uncompromising 
pieces of realistic work done in our time, con¬ 
tains nothing that damages its claim to be held 
as an admirably artistio performance. This pio- 
ture sold for 2,000 guineas. The second canvas 
by Mr. Fildes was that of the “ Widower; ” 
like the other, it sold for 2,000 guineas. A 
picture of suoh overwhelming pathos would not 
be comfortable to live with; but its power is 
unquestionable. The whole collection fetched 
over £34,000. 

The sale of Mr. Addington’s collection of 
Turner’s Liber Studiorum drew together most 
of the diligent students of Turner’s great work 
in black and white. For many of the prints 
were engraver's proofs, and these are always 
interesting, even though it is true that the 
completed state of the plate is the oue which 
it is generally best to possess. The impressions 
were of very different quality, and the prices 
very unequal. The engraver’s proof of the 
“ Mount tit. Gothard ” sold for 33 guineas. It 
came from the Stokes snd Mendel Collections. 
The “ Egremont” sea-piece, an engraver’s proof 
likewise, sold for 51 guineas. The “ Little 
Devil’s Bridge,” engraver’s proof, sold for 
41 guineas. A not very effective impression of 
the “London from Greenwich” sold for 47 
guineas; it was of the class that is muoh less 
desirable than the first published state. This 
was likewise the case with the “Junction of 
the Severn and the Wye,” which reached 
41 guineas. Probably a fine first state is worth 
about half as muoh in the market. Ati almost 
completed engraver’s proof of the beautiful 
subject “ Near Blair Athol ” realised 41 guineas, 
while 40 guineas was given for the “ Inverary 
Pier" and 49 guineas for the “Prooris and 
Cephalus.” An impressive proof of the “ Solway 
Moss” fell for 61 guineas, and yet higher 

S rices were realised by one or two others. The 
aylight effect in the print known as “ Interior 
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of a Church" is thoroughly disappointing; 
and Turner knew what he was about when he 
changed it to the effect of candle-light, at onoe 
brilliant and sombre, whioh we enjoy in the 
completed plate. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

RECENT DISCOVERY OF HOMAN REMAINS 
AT CHESTER. 

Liverpool: April 30,1883. 

During some excavations made last week at 
the base of a portion of the aity walls of Chester, 
which was repaired in 1703, Beveral sculptured 
fragments were brought to light. The most 
interesting is the upper portion of a sepulchral 
monument, whioh in its present state is a cube 
of two feet. Two of the sides are sculptured, 
one with a wreath between two fluted columns, 
the wreath extending from column to column. 
A third side bears the remaining portion of the 
inscription, whioh is 

d M 
M. AFRO 
M. F. FA 

and apparently reads D(ii») M(anibus) if (arcus ) 
Apronius M(arci) Fiflius) Ea(b(ia)) tribu; or, 
translated, “ To the Divine Shades, Marous Apro¬ 
nius . . . the son of Marcus, of the Fabian 
tribe.” 

It is unfortunate that the cognomen of Apro- 
niut is lost It is of oourse possible that FA. 
may be the commencement of it, and that it 
was some suoh name as fa(cius) ; but I think 
it improbable, as these letters are in the normal 
position for the tribus. The letters of the in¬ 
scription are very fine, of the best period of 
art, and are two inches and a-half in height; 
the stops are triangular. It is doubtful whether 
the fourth side has been either inscribed or 
sculptured, as its face has been chipped off. 

Among other recent discoveries in Chester 
are two oenturial stones, one bearing the 
inscription 

7 Q. MAX. 

—Genturia Q(uintii) Max(imi). It is an 
ansated tablet, sixteen inches by six. 

The other is more worn, and I am not quite 
certain of the reading of the inscription, but 
it appears to be 

0. U. TERN. 

the e and R are ligulate. It is fourteen inohes 
by six. 

I hope shortly to communioate another and 
more interesting inscription. 

W. Thompson Watkin. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

We are glad, after two months’ intermission, 
to see Lord Ronald Gower’s Oreat Historic 
Galleries (Sampson Low) re-appear in a quarterly 
part. It seems to have benefited by its short 
and necessary rest. The monthly parts were 
tantalising, but now we may expect at longer 
intervals a substantial limraison, with nine fine 
reproductions of masterpieoes. The new process 
by whioh the photographs are printed straight 
on to the paper is also a great improvement. 
The most interesting of the oontents is a portrait 

made of tLe letters H. M.T*the most beautiful 
a plate containing miniatures by Samuel Cooper 
of the brave and wise George Monok Duke of 
Albemarle and the “ beautiful, brave, unfortu¬ 
nate” James Duke of Monmouth. An im¬ 
mense amount of oareful research is shown in 
the little monographs attached to each plate, 
whioh are a model of what suoh “ letterpress ” 
should be. 

Most people will be interested in seeing Mr. 
Forbes Robertson's picture of the ohurch scene 
i 4 “ if uqh Ado about Nothing," It is at Messrs. 


Dowdeswells’, in Bond Street. The artist has 
chosen a scene in wbich nearly all the characters 
of the play are gathered together upon the 
stage, and in which, as the stage is arranged at 
the Lyoeum Theatre, the composition is most 
pioturesque. Mr. Forbes Robertson has made 
the most carefully studied and ingenious record 
of the aspect of the stage at the time, and the 
portraits are successful—indeed, remarkably so 
when we add that we believe that Mr. Robert¬ 
son has never onoe had the opportunity of 
surveying the spectacle from the front 
To the same gallery there has been added, 
sinoe we wrote last week, M. Renoir’s 
brilliant and vivacious vision of dancers at 
Bougival. It is of oourse unlike a great deal 
of excellent art, but it tells perfectly and with 
real subtlety of understanding the story of its 
Bohemian soene. A true knowledge of this 
picture persuades one thoroughly of its painter’s 
powers of keen observation and of frank and 
unfettered reoord. The soene depioted is brought 
to one’s very door. No artastio convention 
intervenes between the soene and the repre¬ 
sentation of it, provided that the artistic con¬ 
ventions are not in one’s own eyes when one 
arrives to look at it. 

Dr. J. Stradling Carne, of St. Donat’s 
Castle, has presented to the Cardiff Museum 
an interesting collection of local antiquities, 
including a bronze Mercury, the old seal of 
the Benediotine monastery'at Cardiff, and more 
than five hundred coins, chiefly Roman coins 
found in the neighbourhood or local trade tokens. 

On April 20 the first meeting was held of the 
jury elected for the triennial Salon in Paris. 
Their task, as M. Jules Ferry pointed out in his 
introductory address, is an extremely delicate 
one, and needs the strictest impartiality. They 
will have to eliminate the best works from the 
mass of three years’ exhibitions, and form from 
them a select Salon of not more than eight 
hundred paintings and three hundred soulptures. 
The Government, and not the artists, are respon¬ 
sible for this triennial Salon, and they will 
spare no expense to make it successful, for, said 
M. Ferry, “ si le Salon annuel donne satisfaction 
au beaoin de publicity des artistes, l’exposition 
triennale doit repondre &• un besoin plus haut: 
la representation oalme de l’art frangais.” 

The Magazine of Art has for frontispiece this 
month a reproduction from one of D. G. 
Rossetti’s drawings, oalled “ Rosa Triplex.’’ 
The three sympathetic maidens, as Mr. Monk- 
house interprets them to be—or the one weary 
maiden under three aspects, as we would rather 
suppose, for it would be terrible to think of such 
an unhappy triplet—suggests the “ Last Rose 
of Summer,” or the rose of whioh Mr. Browning 
writes:— 

“ Dear Rose, thy term is reached. 

Thy leaf hangs loose and bleached: 

Bees pass it unimpeached.” 

In utter oontrast to this siokly beauty comes 
a drawing by Rate Greenaway illustrating a 
delightful little poem bv Mr. Austin Dobson on 
the subjeot of home beauty. Other articles 
in the number deal with Benvenuto Cellini, 
Bastien Lepage, the Lugano frescoes, and the 
girl student in Paris. 


THE STAGE. 

Two very reoent events at the Theatre frangais 
require brief chronicle. The first is the retire¬ 
ment of M. Delaunay; the second the dibut of 
Mdlle. Milller. M. Delaunay leaves the stage at 
fifty-seven. He has been a stage lover for 
fullyfive-and-thirty years. To the end he has 
retained, not indeed the obvious charm of 
youth, but the more subtle fa soination whioh 
the enamoured person is apt, when not 
altogether brainless or ungainly, to cast around 
the ingenue by the mere fact of his passion. 


The sense of spontaneity M. Delaunay ocmtmsi 
to give you to the end. He was vary visibly 
painted ; he walked no longer with the eLutiety i 
of five-and-thirty; nay, more—his mann^ gj , 
love-making, more romantio than directing, u i 
the learned in these things may assaie ns, 
not altogether that of our day. As a Ions kg 
laid himself a little open to spoonioMt; the , 
admiration whioh was wont to overcome kin i 
in the presence of his love had in it a tinge of ; 
siokliness. But he was a most accom plished ud i 
flexible artist, and he would probably ken , 
been a lover after de Mussets own heut, j 
though not precisely after M. Zola’s. We regret ; 
his withdrawal. As long as he was upon the , 
stage there lingered, as it were, a perfume fm j 
the romantio period. He was not very ink- 
stantial, but he was amazingly dainty. , 

The seoond event at the Frangais is anon * 
cheerful one than M. Delaunay’s departure. The i 
Frangais has found—we are confidently amred » 
by a correspondent on whom absolute relitss t 
may be plaoed — a new inglnue quite of the i 
most delightful kind. Mdlle. Muller it slid to ii 
be bewitchingly pretty, and with a out d i 
countenance that belongs of right to a child. I: 
Her experience of life would appear to be leu I 
than that of Margaret in “Faust”: about k 
equal perhaps to that of Miranda in “The p 
Tempest” She has had a remarkable snocea h 
in the Agnes of “ L’Ecole des Femmes." To it 
say “Agnes” is to say “au inginue," ud j 
M dlle. Mllller is justified in her assumption of i| 
the part. It was quite time she appeared. Du m 
F rangais had need of her, or of the like of her. ? 
Even in Paris the stage inginue is a rarer pro- v 
duct than it used to be. 

The London playgoer looks forward to the 

S roduotioa of Mr. Merivale’a version of a F<- ‘ 
ora ” at the Haymarket to-night Mr. ud 
Mrs. Banoroft will both appear in it, and it; will 
afford to Mrs. Bemard-Beere the opportunity of - 
an extraordinary success if she can vanqmik 
an extraordinary difficulty. _ At another Lon¬ 
don theatre a change of importance ii u- 
nonnoed. While we weloomed the revive!# 

“ All for Her ” at tire Court, we shall rejoice it 
the revival of “ Lea Danicheff.” The piece» 
a strong pieoe; charged with genuine hnmu 
interest, and affording to that always eympe- 
thetio actor, Mr. John Clayton, a part newly 
less good than his part in that romantic druse 
whioh owes something to Diokens’s concep¬ 
tion of A Tale of Two Cities. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Mr. Y. de Paohmann made his first sppeer- 
ance at the Crystal Palaoe last Saturday 
noon, and played Mozart’s oonoertoin D mw 
which had not been given there sumo 19W. 
The pianist has on many occasions proved tin- 
self almost unrivalled as an interpreter of the 
romantic musio of Chopin; and now he ou 
shown us that he can render the works of tM 
classical school with all neoessary grace, puntf> 
and dignity of style. More satisfactory phynd 
we have seldom heard. Mr. Paohmann hu * 
most finished technique and an exquisite toudii 
and so thoroughly did he enter into the «p®* 
of the composer that one might have feno* 
Mozart himself seated at the instrument u» 
pouring forth those sweet and mappoti®* 
which so impressed Clementi, Dittersaort, 
Haydn, and many others of less note. D* 
audience at the Palaoe felt that the performer® 
was one of no ordinary kind (the otM«®“ 
accompaniments, under Mr. Maims’ direction, 
were magnificently played), and Mr. P*ch®*“ 
reoeived an enthusiastic and well-deserw 
ovation. He afterwards gave some 
solos, wbich were muoh applauded. Th* J** 
| gramme inoluded a novelty of importasW 
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' » ng* iymphony Vy Mr. T. "Wingham, a pupil 
tifnftHniiito Bennett, ®nd one of the most 
st students of the Royal Academy of 
His first symphony was played more 
years ago; sinoe then, four of his 
and an elegy in commemoration of 
Home ster’s death have been given here. The 
wjjjjh symphony, in D major, contains some 
flWWr and interesting music; the composer 
expresses himself in a thoughtful and lucid 
manner, and is never extravagant or rhapsodi¬ 
cal. The first allegro opens with a bright and 
vigorous theme, and the seoond subject, in the 
orthodox do minan t, follows in pleasing and 
marked contrast. The working-out section is 
free from monotony, but the coda is 
The seoond movement ( andante con 
i all melody and somewhat long; the 
ere broad and flowing, but not very 
The minuet has both grace and 
The finale is not particularly in- 
; such, at least, is our impression on 
hearing. The symphony was admirably 
> Miss Mary Lemmens (a daughter of 
Lemmens-Sherrington) made a favour- 
She sang songs by Handel and 
-Sebbes. The programme concluded with 
Hungarian rhapsody, “ Teleki.” 

Mnu Lambora Cook’s orchestral oonoert 
l ay evening at St. James’s Hall, Mrs. 
White’s (Alioe Mary Smith) setting 
“Ode to the Passions,” written for 
. rd Festival, was performed for the 
» in London. The solo parts were sung 
, 8antley, M. Hoare, and Hilda 
-nd Messrs. Lioyd and Santley. The 
L *ine a great deal of natural and flow- 
7> and we should not like to say that 
ser is in fault for choosing to imitate 
land diatonic style of Handel rather 
i the complex, chromatic style of modern 
The opening chorus, with tenor solo, 

I ef the most successful numbers of the 
« trio, with chorus, “ Melanoholy,” 
i satisfaction, and had to be repeated. 

_ aser, at the close, was called to the 
i and enthusiastically applauded. Sefior 
played Raffs mile with orchestra 

> it was announced as a first perform- 
the tuite had already been given by 

► artist at a concert of the Philharmonic 
m 1879. As music, it is not of great 
lie foil of difficult, brilliant, and showy 

and we need scarcely say all the 
especially the moto perpetuo, were 
perfection by Seiior Sarasate. The 
*• included Bennett’s pianoforte con- 
F minor performed by Mr. W. Q. 

1 part-songs, and harp and violin 

J. 8. Shedlock. 
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; MUSIC NOTE. 

, b £ H - H - Pi0rson . was brought out 
no ? 1 , 0 ^? ra ? f Dessau at the end of last 
lonth; and the Berlin Bdrsen Courier prediots for 
« work an assured future. The composer—who 
w more than ten years ago—was of English 
and desoent, one of his brothers having 
' the late Oanon Pearson, of Windsor. Besides 

opera, he wrote another called “Leila,” 
w composed two oratorios and musio to the 
fond part of Goethe’s “ Faust.” The Berlin 
too reports that the musio of “ Fenice ” is of 
. o trae dramatio type, with a profusion of 
igmal thoughts and melodies. It is cast in 
eorthodox form of the Franco-Italian “ grand 
' !?’ t s®®n»s to be reoognised as a prac- 
<%Prowet against the influence and doctrines 
" a S ner . It is added that the most prominent 
that introducing Fenice; the 
we of the first act; a street soene in the third 
, with chorus of soldiers, and “ ballet-musio 
exotio charm; ” Fenioe’s prayer in the third 
*°dthe poetical termination of the work. 


This day is published, 8vo, with Thirty-three Illustrations by Wolf, Whymper, Keulemans, 
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SKETCHES OF BIRD LIFE 

From Twenty Years' Observation of their Haunts and Habits. 

By JAMES EDMUND HARTING, 

Author of “A Handbook of Britiah Birds,” “Ramb les in Search of Shells,” &c 
Londok : W. H. ALLEN k CO., 13, Waterloo Peace. 
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THE RUSSIANS AT MERV AND HERAT, 

And their Power of Invading India. 

By CHARLES MARVIN, 

Author of “ The Disastrous Russian Ca mpaign against the Tu rcomans,” “ Grodekoffs Ride to Herat," &c 
London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Waterloo Place. 
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JULIAN the APOSTATE: a Tragedy in Two Parts. 

By CHRISTOPHER JAMES REITHMULLER, 

Author of “Teuton.” 
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f^ERMAN READING-BOOKS, Adapted 

V* fcf School* and Private Tuition, by Dr. C. A. BCCHBEIM, Professor 
of German in King's Collage, London. 

I. EASY GERMAN READINGS. 

1. NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISCHE HEROEN- 

OE8CHICHTKN. With Notea, Quart Ion* for Conversation, and 
Complete Vocabulary. Twentieth Edition. S». 6d. 

2. GOETHE’S ITALIENISCHE REISE 

(Sketcha* from Goethe'* Travel* In Italy). With Introduction, 
Note*, and Vocabulary. 8-xth Edition. 2*. fid. 


3. SYBEL’S 


RAVOYEN. 
Notefc 2s. fid. 


PRINZ EUGEN VON 

With Historical, Grammatlcil, and Explanatory 


II. DEUTSCHES THEATER. 

(A Collection of Modem German Plays.) 

PART I. Contents :—1. Eigensinn.—2. Dich- 

ter und Page.—3. Der Hanasplon. With Notea and Voeabalary. Eighth 
Edition, fo. fid. 

PART II. Contents:—1. Der Prozess,— 

f. Bin thenrer Spas*.—3. List and Phlegm*. With Kota* and Voaabu- 
lary. Third Edition. 2*. fid. 

(Part* I. and II. togotbsr In 1 vol., 4s. Gd.) 
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MESSRS. WM, BLACKWOOD & SON’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVEL BY MBS. OLIPHANT. 

This day is published. 

THE LADIES LINDORES. By Mrs. 

OLIPHANT. (Originally published in “ Ulackwood’s 
Magazine.”) 3 vols., pest 8vo, 2os. Cd. 

This day is published. 

THE WISDOM of GOETHE, By John 

STUART BLACKIE, Emeritus Professor of Greek in 
the University of Edinburgh. Fcap. 8vo, gilt cloth, 6s. 


By 


This (lay is published. 

LIFE AS I HAVE FOTJND IT. 

General DE AINSLIB. Tost 8vo, 12s. «d. 

This day is published. 

MARGARET SIM’S COOKERY. With an 

Introduction hy L. B. WALFORD, Author of “Mr. 
Smith: a Part of his Life,” “ Pauline,” and Cousins.” 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

This day is published. 

MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE: 

a Gossip with No Plot in Particular. By " A PLAIN 
WOMAN.” 3 vols., post 8vo, 25s. 6d. 

“A moat readable and delightful .tory of every-day RevUw 

‘‘Thoroughly »p*rklin* and lively. . . In abort *U 
cynic* will find this pintle** novel a book after th f ,r o«rn heart*. —W opArc 
“Thl* extremely clever book. . . - Remarkable for itadescription* of 

character. It* picture* of society. It* bright satire, and the thorough 
bcalthinc** of it* tone.’'— St. Jamctt Gazette.. 

*• Imagination, wit, and the power of mental analy*le have all contributed 
to make * A Plain Woman’s * *tory a remarkable book. — Scotsman. 

This day is published. 

KING CAPITAL: a Tale of Provincial 

Ambition. By WILLIAM SIME. 2 vols., post 8vo, 17s. 

“The merits of Mr. Hlme’s book lie so much In the stylo of his narration 
and tin* many littlo touches of description in It that complete Justice could 
only bodouo to it by a groat deal of quotation.”— Athenaeum. 

This day is published. 

THE STOCK-OWNER’S GUIDE: a Handy 

Medical Treatise for every Man who owns an Ox or Cow. 
By GEORGE S. HKATLBY, M.R.C.V.S., Author of 
‘•The Horso-Ownors’ Safeguard.” Crown 8vo, -is.Gd. 

A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By S. Reynolds 

HOLE. With a Coloured Frontispiece by the lion. 
Mrs. Francklin. Seventh Edition, Revised. 7s. Gd. 

“Hi* work may now bo considered the most complete guide to this In* 
tcresting brunch of floricuUuriil art,'’— Saturd/ty Htview. 

“ At once oh arming mid instructive. . . . Th* practical questions of 
position. *nj|. manure, and selection aro carefully and exhaustively 
tr* nted.”— Standard. . „„ , 

“ u in the production of n man who bonsts of thirty all kngland cup*, 
whose Rose* arc always looked for anxiously at tb.wer-shew*. who took 
the lion's share in originating the first rose-show pur et simple, whose assist¬ 
ance as n judge <>r avveus curiae is always courted at suen exhibitions. 
Such n man ‘ought to have something to say worth hearing to those who 
love the rose,’ and ho hat said It.’’— Uardtners' (chronicle. 

HANDY BOOK of FRUIT CULTURE 

UNDER GLASS. By DAVID THOMSON, Gardener 
to bis Gnu'o the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., at Drum- 
lanrig. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Illus¬ 
trated with numerous Engravings. Crown 8vo, 7s. 8d. 

HANDY BOOK of the FLOWER 

GARDEN: being Practical Directions for the Propaga¬ 
tion, Culture, and Arrangement of Plants in Flower 
Gardens all the 3 ear round. Embracing all Classes of 
Gardens, from the largest to the smallest. With 
Engraved and Coloured Plans, illustrative of the various 
systems of grouping in Beds and Borders. By the 
SAME. A New and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 


Edinburgh and London: Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 


A New snd Revised Edition, Illustrated by Fifty-three Plate*. m*nv Coloured, 
and 81* Woodcut*, containing Figures of 2,680 Objects, bvo, cloth, 

nPHK MICROGRAPHIC DICTIONARY: a 

JL Guide to the Examination nnd Investigation of the Structure and 
Nature of Microscopic Object*. l!y J. W. (jNII'KlTH, Ac., and I*ro- 

fessor IIknfi:kY, I’.I-'.S. Fourth Edition. Kdited by Dr. Griffith, n*»i*icd 
l>y the Her. M. J. EKUKKLKr, M.A., F.K.S., aud Prof ssor T. ilL’PERT 
Jo*ks, F.1LS. 

London : John VAX Voorst, 1, ratcrnoiter-row. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S NEW WORKS. 

8vo, cloth, 8». 

rpHE DATA of ETHICS. Rein- the First 

JL Part of tint I*iUXClI*Lt 8 OF MORALITY. By HERBERT SrtXCEB. 
Third Edition, with an Apjamdix. 


>OLITICAL 


8vo, cloth, 12s. 

INSTITUTIONS. 


Bein' 


JL. Part V. of |ho I’lUXCirLES OF SOCIOLOGY (Vol. II., Part II.). By 
Herbert m-lxcm:. 

A detailed List of Mr. SFKNCrit's Work* may he had on application. 
WlLHAAIS Si NoRO.ML, 14, U.mm ita-Mrect, Covout-gatdeu, London j 
and l-Aiinourgh. 


GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 

NEW BOOKS. 


With a Now Supplement, bringing the Work down to the 
End of 1882. Post 8vo, 15s.; Supplement, separate, 
8s. 8d. 

THOMPSON COOPER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 

DICTIONARY. Containing Concise Notices (npwards 
of 15,000) of Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries, 
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Britain and Ireland. Prospectuses, with a spocimea 
page, sent post-free on application. 

«* The mass of information which it contains, ospecially as 
regards a number of authors moro or less obscure, is simply 
astonishing.”— Spectator. 

“Mr. Cooper takes credit to himself, and is, wo think, 
justified in doing so, for the great care bestowed upon the 
work to ensure accuracy as to facts aud dates; and ho is 
right perhaps in saving that his dictionary is the most com- 
preheuaivo work of'its kind in the English language.’ 

1 Pall Mall Gazette. 


Now ready, Vol. II., demy 8vo, 15s. 

GRIMM’S (JACOB) TEUTONIC MYTH- 

OLOGY. Translated from the Fourth Edition, with 
Notes and Appendix, by JAMES STEPHEN STALLY- 
BRASS. Vol. I., 15s. [Vol. III. in the preen. 

Vol. I., demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

RETROSPECTIONS, SOCIAL and 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL. By C. ROACH SMITH. 


In Bohn’* Library binding or fanoy clo th. 3» . 6d. 

EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE (to 

WICLIF). By BERNHARD TEN BRINK. Trsns- 
latcd into English by HORACE M. KEN NED Y. 

NEW ADDITION to BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY, 6*. 

BENTLEY’S DISSERTATIONS upon the 

EPISTLES of PHALARIS, THEMIS TOCLES, 
SOCRATES, EURIPIDES, and the FABLES of 
AESOP. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
the late Profossor W. WAGNER, Ph.D. 

NEW VOLUME of tho CAMBRIDGE TEXTS with NOTES. 

HERCULES FURENS of EURIPIDES. 

By F. A. PALLY, SI.A. Fcap. 8yo, Is. Cd. 

NEW VOLUME of tho TECHNOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS. 

GLASS MANUFACTURE. Introductory 

ESSAY, bv H. POWELL, B.A. (Whitefrinrs Glass 
Works); SHEET GLASS, by HENRY CHANCE, 
M A (Chanco Bros., Birmingham); PLATE GLASS, 
by H. G. HARRIS, Assoc. Mumb. Inst. C.E. Small 
post 8vo, 3s. Gd. 


BOOKS FOR THE GARDEN. 

New Edition, with Roviscd Supplement, post 8vo, 7s. Gd.; 
Supplement, sold separately, Is. 6d. 

JOHNSON’S GARDENERS’ DIC- 

TIONARY. Enumerating the Plants, Fruits, and 
Vegetables desirable for the Garden, and Explaining 
the Terms and Operations Employed in their Cultiva¬ 
tion; with a Revised Supplement, including all the 
New Plants and Varieties to tho Year 1881. By N. E. 
BROWN, of the Royal Herbarium, Kew. 


SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. Con¬ 
taining a Description nnd Life-sized Coloured Drawing 
of Every British Plant. Edited by T. BOSWELL, 
LL.D., F.L.S. With Popular Descriptions by Mrs. 
LANKESTKR. 11 vols., £22 8s„ in cloth; or in 83 
parts, 5s. each. Lists, giving the contents of each 
volume, sent post-free on application. 

Vol. XII., containing the Cryptognmous Plants and an 
Index to tho wholo work, is in tho press. Parti, will be 
published next month, price 6s. 


Third Edition, large post Svo, 7s. 6d. 

RAMBLES in SEARCH of WILD 

FLOWERS, and HOW to DISTINGUISH THEM. 
By MARGARET PLUES, Author of “ Flowerless 
Plants,” “British Grasses,” Ac. With Ninety-six 
Coloured Figures and numerous Cuts. 


Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, limp cover, 4s. Cd. 

THE BOTANIST’S POCKET-BOOK. By 

W. R. HAYWARD. Containing the Botanical Name, 
Common Name, Soil and Situation, Growth, and Time 
of Flowering of Every Plant, arranged under its own 
Order. 

London: 

George Bell & Sons, 4, York-strcet, Covent-gardon, 
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SATURDAY, MAY 12, 1883. 

No. 675, Now Berio*. 

Tai Kditoe eannot undertake to return, or 
to eorreepond with the writer* of, rejected 
mamseeript. 

It it particularly requested that all butinet* 
letter* regarding the eupplg of the paper, 
S[e., wag be addretted to the Publishes, 
end not to the Eoitos. 


LITERATURE. 

Across Chryse : a Journey of Exploration 

from Canton to Mandalay. By A. R. 

Colqnhoun. With Three Maps and Three 

Hundred Illustrations. (Sampson Low.) 
How is it that so many distinguished 
travellers are seized with an “ accursed gold- 
hunger” in the matter of book-titles ? Even 
poor Capt. Gill went out of his way to name 
his interesting narrative after the “ River of 
Golden Sand.” Capt. Burton, with ingenuous 
reduplication, gilds his title-page with the 
legend “ To the Gold-Coast for Gold,” in 
accordance, perhaps, with his vicious propo¬ 
sition that “ Geography is good, but gold is 
better.” And now comes Mr. Colquhoun 
from a new Eldorado, and inscribes his name 
on another libro d' oro, which he calls Across 
Chryse. Can it be that Sir Gorgius Midas 
hu set out on his travels and written books; 
or is it that such titles are chosen by the 
•fluent publishers, and not by the poor, but 
honest, authors ? 

In the case of Mr. Colquhoun’s book, how¬ 
ever, Messrs. Sampson Low must be acquitted 
of responsibility. It appears that Ptolemy 
i* the culprit, and that his “ChrysO” is a 
translation of the term “ Suvarna-bhumi,” or 
' “Golden Land,” which our Aryan brothers 
applied, somewhat vaguely, to the Indo- 
Chinese region. 

The scheme of travel which Mr. Colquhoun 
snd his companion, Mr. Wahab, proposed 
• was to strike westwards from Canton across 
the southern provinces of China to the town 
of P’u-erh in the extreme south of Yiinnan, 
ud then to cross the frontier into the territory 
of the independent Shan people, through 
which they hoped to make their way, via 
Zimme, to Rangoon. The latter part of their 
plan was not accomplished; but the change 
°f programme is not greatly to be regretted, 
•'fee it led the travellers to make for Ta-li-fu, 
bf a route hitherto untraversed by Europeans, 
op the valley of the Pa-pien River. From 
Ta-li-fu they plodded on to Bhamo, following, 
with some deviation, in the footsteps of 
Uargary and Gill. The narrative of this 
Jfduous expedition through the South Chinese 
borderlands is written in a good-natured, 
unaffected style which is never dull or de¬ 
pendent, and bears all the freshness of a 
lournal without its monotony. Indeed, it is 
manifest that Mr. Colquhoun has acquired the 
priceless accomplishment of serenity, so indis¬ 
pensable to success in exploration. The 
traveller is made, not born, and the art of 
serenity has to be acquired. Natural serenity 
it difficult to distinguish from natural 
stupidity. 

1’he author and his fellow-traveller had 


full scope for the exercise of this needful 
quality. The mutiny of servants and porters, 
and the characteristic defection of their inter¬ 
preter, one Hong-beng-kaw, a Chinaman 
educated in England, were condoned or dis¬ 
regarded with ail judicious equanimity. The 
secret of an impoverished cash-box was 
successfully kept. The ill-will of local officials 
and the intrigues of underlings were frustrated 
or ignored. But the explorer must be pre¬ 
pared to face more formidable obstacles than 
these, especially in Southern Yunnan, which 
is probably the most pestilential country in 
Asia. The crude misery of marching and 
surveying day after day, for many days, when 
stricken with fever or dysentery is not much 
dwelt upon in Mr. Colquhoun’s cheerful 
pages; but he relates, with a sadness and 
deep sympathy which all bis readers will 
share, how Mr. Wahab succumbed at last 
to the hardship of travel, and died on his way 
home to England. 

In their journey through the Western 
districts of Yunnan our travellers made 
the acquaintance of Father Vial, a member 
of the “Missions Etrangcres de Paris,” 
who, at a moment when fortune seemed 
to have forsaken them, volunteered to 
accompany them to Bhamo. The debt 
of gratitude which travellers in Western 
China owe to the Confreres of that society 
can never be paid ; but it may at any rate be 
acknowledged, and 1 take occasion to recog¬ 
nise the obligation which so many English 
wanderers have incurred to Bishops Chauveau, 
Desfleches, Fenonil, and Biet. To Mr. 
Colquhoun and his comrade, ignorant as they 
necessarily were of the language and manners 
of the Western Chinese, the experience of 
Father Vial was most valuable; it seems, 
indeed, almost doubtful if they would ever 
have “ got through ” without the aid of this 
opportune recruit. When at last they neared 
Bhamo, the bourne from which nearly all 
Chinese travellers return, the author thus 
describes the delight of the party; and the 
passage is a fair sample of his natural and 
direct Btyle:— 

“ I shall never forget my sensation when, as we 
turned a bend in the road, Fere Yial called out, 

‘ Voila l’lrrawadi ! ’ There, sure enough, was 
the noble river, showing like a silver streak in 
the dark plain, through openings in the forest 
before us. The feelings of the traveller who 
thus at last sees his goal are not to be described. 
I recollect well how—after a pause, during 
which everyone was perfectly quiet —looking 
round to watch the faces of our party, I was 
struck by the look of calm enjoyment—an air 
of placid content—which was written on the 
faces of one and all. Even our Cantonese fol¬ 
lowers were touohed. Akiu laid a hand on my 
arm —forgetting, in the excitement of the 
moment, all question of master and servant— 
and pointed with the other to the waterway, 
which we had so anxiously been pining to reach. 
He did not speak, bnt his action and expression 
were more eloquent than any words could have 
been. As we moved forward, now in bounding 
spirits, I called out to Pore Vial—‘ No more 
medicine for me ; ’ and literally from that time 1 
took no more quinine, with which 1 had been 
dosing myself in order to try to cure the burn¬ 
ing fever which had seized on me during the 
past few days.” 

The meeting with the American mission¬ 
aries at Bhamo recalls Stanley’s strictures on 
de Brazza. 


“ We were deoked out in what seemed to ns 
strangely clean and magnificent attire— very 
different from that worn by ns on our arrival. 
Iu Yiinnanese bamboo hats, straw sandals, tom 
flannel shirts, and variegated trousers—tied 
with string round the ankle—we had presented 
an appearance more quaint than respectable. 
Perhaps the best indication of what we looked 
like is the remark of one of our Amerioan 
friends, who on seeing os expressed the opinion, 
‘I never saw three suoh first-olass loafers iu 
all my life! ’ ” 

In his discussion of projected commercial 
routes, Mr. Colquhoun make3 the most of his 
case, in the course of which he candidly 
admits that, “ notwithstanding the richness 
of the country, there is hardly any trade. 

. . . The chief reason lies ia the want of 
communications.” The subject of trade- 
communications in a country without com¬ 
munications and without trade seems to be 
one of no common sterility. Comparing 
Northern with Southern Yiinnan our traveller 
writes:— 

“ An important discovery made during my late 
journey was the much greater fertility of the soil 
and the more affluent circumstances of the popu¬ 
lation in the south than in the north of Yunnan. 
The only accounts that we have had of the pro¬ 
vince, with the exception of that of the French 
Expedition, have been from journeys through the 
northern region, which is a poor and sterile 
oountry, where the character of the country and 
people is greatly inferior to that of the south. In 
the north the province is wild, broken, and almost 
uninhabitable, on account of the heavy mists, 
fogs, and rains. In the tangle of mountains there 
are few valleys to arrest the eye. The popula¬ 
tion is wretchedly poor and sparse, living ohiefly 
on maize—for the country is too mountamous 
for the production of rice. Maize is the ordinary 
food, rice an article of luxury. Other oereals 
are cultivated in small quantities. Tea and 
tobacco of the poorest quality are found here 
and there. There is no commerce or industry. 

“The south and south-west are altogether 
different. The mountain ranges—which in the 
north-west rise above the snow-line—towards 
the southern borders subside greatly, and give 
place to undulating tracts and plains, which 
increase in their extent and level character 
towards the Gulf of Siam. . . . The plains are 
rich and, as a rule, thickly populated. The 
number of towns and villages is remarkable. 
They are found dose together, and oeoupy the 
best position in the plains and valleys. The 
population is markedly different from that of 
the north.” 

In this comparison, however, Mr. Colquhoun 
is somewhat unfair to the northern districts 
of the province; nor is it quite clear what 
part of Yiinnan he refers to in speaking 
of the “ north.” Such a city as Chaotung, 
for instance, in lat. 27° 20', is far more 
populous than any southern city described by 
him, and the wide plateau on which it is 
built undulates so slightly that carts are in 
common use on the farms. Tung-ohuan, again, 
in lat. 26° 25', is prosperous and well-peopled; 
and much the same may be said of several 
other cities and towns of the north. On the 
whole, one rises from the perusal of Mr. 
Colquhoun’s commercial chapters with the 
conviction that his description of the south 
might be applied fairly well to Yunnan in 
general. His account of decayed and ruined 
cities, with dislocated and almost impassable 
roads, and public buildings dilapidated and 
unrepaired, very well describes the condition 
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of most Chinese cities, and notably of Peking 
itself. 

The much-debated question of the ap¬ 
proaches to Yunnan is treated at some length 
in the work under notice, and the opinion 
formed by Mr. Grosvenor and the members 
of his mission in 1876 is practically confirmed. 
The Sladen route to Momein, and the French 
route by the Tonquin river to Manhao, both 
lead into a disturbed and distressed border¬ 
land, more than four hundred miles distant 
from the populous and densely cultivated 
China which it is the object of route-explorers 
to attain. The track from Rangoon to P’u-erh, 
whioh Mr. Colquhoun advocates, is beyond 
question the most promising of all the 
approaches, since it passes in its whole length 
through a productive region, inhabited by 
a people of Tai lineage, with whom our 
dependency of British Burma already pos¬ 
sesses a well-established communication. 

But, whatever may be the outcome of the 
route question, it is certain that Yunnan will 
continue to attract travellers by the great 
scientific interest which attaches to its eth¬ 
nological condition. The province is a great 
mine of ethnic and linguistic treasures, and in 
this respect may be regarded as the very core 
of Indo-China. In its secluded recesses the 
great Mongolian race meets and mingles with 
the Burmese, the Tai, the Tibetan, the Mon- 
annam, and many other obscure or undis¬ 
covered peoples. Mr. Colquhoun affords us 
much information upon various aboriginal 
tribes; and if, as is to be hoped, he may be 
induced a second time to turn his steps to 
Yunnan, it is not indiscreet to assert that the 
world will be more grateful for further know¬ 
ledge on this head than for the comparatively 
frivolous research of trade routes. 

E. COLBOBNB BaBEB. 


A Booh of Breams. By Harriet Eleanor 

Hamilton King. (Kegan Paul,Trench & Co.) 

The name of the book before us brings to 
mind some of the wonderful and beautiful 
dreams dreamt in England from time to time. 
We can feel the fresh breeze blow on the 
Malvern Hills, as the gaunt form of Long 
Will lies by the burnside, lulled by the 
pleasant sound of waters, and we can look 
upon the sights that come beneath those eye¬ 
lids; most beautiful of all, the plowman’s 
form that grows as we watch it into the 
Divine Knighthood which is to joust at 
Jerusalem. We see, too, with the inward eye, 
the wicket-gate and the House Beautiful, and 
the Valley of the Shadow, and the Celestial 
City, as the dreamer saw them from the Bed¬ 
ford den. But these dreams must pass away 
for the nonce, for the dreams of a nineteenth- 
century poet are before us, and we are very 
glad of the glory and the freshness thereof. 

The book is made of that precious stuff, 
happily not so rare as precious, which 
we call Poetry. We have singers who sing 
because they must, and makers who set their 
making in verse because of the special 
advantages offered by metrical form. If to 
the readers of “ Aspromonte ” and “ The 
Disciples ” it was just possible to ask whether 
Mrs. King were a poet born, or whether the 
passionate fervour of her sympathy for Italy 
had made of fair speech fairer song, we think 
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such question decided by this book. Here is 
no impulse save that which comes to poets 
born, not made. We feel that Mrs. King has 
made these poems simply because she could 
not help it. In “ Four Watches ” a girl 
watches and waits for one who comes not at 
noon when the bees are weaving out their 
golden hour, “ In a chain of filmy rustlings ” 
(we oan hear those bees); nor at sunset, with 
the red roses; nor at midnight, when the 
orange-blossom makes the air of the southern 
night heavy and warm with fragrance; but 
at sunrise, when the window is crowded with 
the pale starry faces of the passion-flower 
blooms. 

To us, one of the loveliest of these lovely 
poems is “ A Haunted House.” The “ house ” 
is one where 

“ Of health and wealth a hidden spell 

Is scattered by hands invisible.” 

There are happy folk there, and sweet music 
flows for them. There is one coming and 
going among the guests more beautiful than 
any other, but of the face she wears we learn 
“ One only knoweth it in the throng ; 

One knoweth too well and knoweth too long.” 
To the others the glance of that crowned 
brow is but a sunbeam, the thrilling of the 
low voice but the dying note of the song:— 
“ Not to sadden, only to eharo, 

To the feast unbidden that guest comes there.” 
The dead lady brings peace to the house and 
all within. She stands with soft white feet 
by the little sleeping children and her soft 
white hands pass over their hair— 

“ Till, where two are sleeping side by side, 

Doth a dream at last between them glide. 

Of all the angels that guard the place, 

The least is not that forgotten face.” 

Has any poet told the old sad story with 
more beauty ? Has any made us more deeply 
feel that not lightly, not quickly, can pain 
be forgotten, while the love that cannot be 
spilt, cannot be wasted, must go on blessing 
and gladdening for evermore ? 

In “ A Starry Sign,” the dreamer dwells 
in a city whose inhabitants spend fair and 
happy days, with hope before them of some¬ 
thing fairer yet. Their only books are the 
stars, and by the Btars revelation comes to 
them. Sometimes an unknown star, some¬ 
times many stars of splendour strange, would 
grow into the sight of the elected one. One 
only could behold them, and that one 

“ Who saw them, him they called and drew away, 

So that ho might but follow.” 

None who went from the city ever returned; 
he went forth with a light upon his face that told 
of some hidden joy. To the speaker the token 
comes; and she goes forward on and on until 
she comes to a white down, and, her looks 
drawn downwards a moment, sees “ a coronal 
of pointed leaves, and in the midst one stalk 
of starry faces.” The surface of the world is 
changed, for never yet was such a flower seen 
on hills like these; and as sbe stoops to pluck 
it she sees the grass all alive with flowers. 
“ Ah, what is this ? ” Is not the gift that 
has come to her the opened eye ? For the 
flower is earth’s flower, the auricula. The 
light of the large golden globes has penetrated 
the dreamer’s brain, and she, not Nature, is 
changed; the change within, not without, 
has come to her life. 
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The longest poem in the book is “A 
Midsummer Day’s Dream.” The dreamer 
after Moss at St. Peter’s, lingers by the 
crucifix, to watch with the Christ; but goes 
forth, wearied, and walks all alone through the 
garden of the earth. And, oh! the paradise 
of flowers that are about her. Mrs. King 
writes of flowers as she does because she is 
“ One with the flowers in life more dear than 
speech.’’ We wish we could follow every 
step of the dream-pilgrimage till the bells 
chime at noon. Then comes a break; “Part 
III.” is missing, but we think it is scarcely 
hard to imagine something of it from the 
“ Awake ” that follows. The dreamer is bidden 
to awake, and 

“ The gates of sleep slide open. 

And past them is a strand, 

That seems like one remembered. 

The last of English land.” 

In the world of waking the straight path it 
steep and narrow, 

“ And every breath is battle, 

And every step a fall; 

And less than loss of all things 
Shall win no way at all.” 

There are heavy-laden souls pressing all 
round:— 

“ These are thy own, thy dearest, 

For this brief human space; 

Break not thy bonds before time, 

Nor spurn the earth-bound place.” 

No more must the dreamer escape the station 
of the Cross : the “ lonely favour ” must be 
renounced; the “ lowly loss ” taken. 

“ O robe star-strewn, embroidered, 

O royal purple pall i 
I loose you from my shoulders 
Till my last sleep shall fall. 

“ O Christ, whose hour of coming 
The stars of morning keep, 

Let me bo found to meet Thee 
Waking, and not asleep.” 

It is well to dream fair dreams; it is better 
to live a strenuous life such as our brethren's 
needs claim from us : it is well to see visions; 
it is better to behold with waking eyes the 
glory of the Lord. Emily H. Hickey. 


Retrospect of a Long Life: from 1815 to 
1883. By S. C. Hall. In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 
Mb. Hall looks back along a vista of seventy 
years, and views again the multifarious stir¬ 
rings and strivings, failures and successes, of 
bis life, with the motley crowd of shifting 
figures that glanced across his path. In the 
main Mr. Hall's recollections of his contem¬ 
poraries are of the nature of general imp-’ es ' 
aions; the absence of a diary and of letters 
will be regretted by readers who look for 
what is novel, vivid, and precise. He re¬ 
members that he has seen the eminent states¬ 
man, Lord A-, or the great poet, Mr. B-—i 

whereupon follows a sketch of the distin¬ 
guished person, and of fragments of his carter, 
enlivened now and again by a touch of per¬ 
sonal recollection, but largely formed out of 
loose material of literary or political history 
in which no one possesses any private right. 
If some reviewer better versed in. “anee- 
dotage ” than the writer of this notice were 
to pick and steal from Mr. Hall’s thousand- 
and-odd pages, doubtless pleasant pilfering 
could be brought together. I suppose a good 
and erudite dmer-out could at once determine 
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in which of the Italian or French jest-books 
the following story appeared three hundred 
years ago; but, if it is new to any reader in 
the North-British form in which I quote it 
from Mr. Hall, I shall feel that “ I have not 
lived altogether in vain ” 

"At Oban the authorities placed a steamboat 
at our disposal to visit Iona and Staffa. . . . 
Among our few fellow-passengers—for it was 
an act of grace to admit him—was a substantial 
Scottish grazier. On our return, his friends 
met him on the qnay, and in reply to their 
natural question, 1 And what did ye think of 
Staffs?’ his answer was, * Weel, ye ken, they 
led me to believe there was only grass for one 
coo, and I saw three coos feeding on it.’ ” 

A man of veracity, this Scottish grazier, of 
clear and absolute fidelity to truth, firmly 
grasping one essential fact of the universe, 
tilentiy bearing it along with him, and 
admitted only by “act of grace” among the 
crew of view-hunters, dilettanti , and other 
doleful creatures bent on discovery of dim 
phantasms of fine feelings and other in¬ 
conceivabilities in Fingal’s mystic grot—so 
comments (or might comment) a certain well- 
known “German professor.” 

“I doubt,” says Mr. Hall, “if a traveller 
who journeyed from the Giant’s Causeway to 
Cape Clear would pick up a dozen new 
anecdotes, while half-a-century ago it would 
have been a barren harvest that did not yield 
a hundred.” His Irish stories have somehow 
a rather faded air, yet two or three must have 
been excellent in their day. Here is how 
Paddy Mallowney, who had to pay five 
si i.lings for being drunk and disorderly, and 
insisted on getting a receipt for his money, 
turned the tables on the stipendiary magis¬ 
trate:— 

“‘Now, my man, tell me what yon want of a 
receipt—what’s your motive for seeking one ? ’ 

‘ Well, I’ll tell yer worship,’ answered Paddy. 
'To see, yer worship, when I go up to take mee 
trial, there'll be St. Peter there, and he’ll say 
' tome, “Paddy Mallowney,” he’ll eay, “we’re 
glad to see ye, and we’re going to let ye in; but, 
before we do, we must ax ye a few questions; 
first, while ye were on earth did ye pay all yer 
dries?” and I’ll say, “Every one of ’em, yer 
holiness, every one.” And he’ll say, “Well, if 
re paid them all, where are yer resates ? ” and 
I'll say, " I have ’em all here, yer holiness, in 
nee big coat pocket, every one, barring one.” 
And he'll say to me, “ Paddy Mallowney, ye 
|uust go and get us that one, for we oan’t let ye 
in without it; ” and a mighty oncon vanient thing 
it 'ud be to me, yer worship, to be going doom 
‘•dm, looking for yer worship, to get mee 
resatt.’ ” 

Hhere is another good story (perhaps origin¬ 
ally manufactured for the British reader, and 
in which for sake of local colour I emend a 
word or two) of a Kerry boy, a born artist in 
use of the national maul-Btick—the shillelagh, 
being arrested for having laid open the skull 
nfa compatriot, an old bald-headed man, who 
would not charge him with the assault— 

'“Areyou not ashamed,’ said the magistrate, 
‘to have half killed this old man, who will not 
give information against you ? Had you 
my ill-will to him?’ ‘Oh! none at all, yor 
honour, I never seen him before to-day. 1 
Then what made you do it ? ’ ‘ Well, I’ll tell 
yer honour God’s truth. Ye see, I come late to 
the fair; luck was agiu me, for all the fighting 
was over; so, as I was strutting about, looking 
for some boy to cross a etick wid, I seen this 


man’s head poked ont of a slit of the tent that 
he might cool it, and it looked so purty that, 
for the sowl of me, I ooulda’t help hitting the 
blow.’ ” 

The reminiscences of more illustrious persons 
than the Scottish grazier and Pat Mallowney 
are, for the moet part, lacking in novelty. 
The following is a pleasant glimpse of Allan 
Cunningham’s admirable peasant-wife, the 
bonny Jean of his earlier poems:— 

“ Mrs. Cunningham, calling one afternoon on 
Mrs. Hall, told her that she had had visitors 
that morning. Her old master and mistress 
from Dumfries bad visited London, and of 
oourse had called upon Mr. and Mrs. Cunning¬ 
ham. The servant brought in oake and wine; 
Mrs. Cunningham took from her hands the tray, 
closed the door upon her, and with her own 
hands offered the refreshment to her gueets. 
As she told the touohing little story, her Soot- 
tush accent became more broadly Dorio when 
she said, • I wasna’ goin’ to let anybody but 
mysel’ wait upon my auld master and mistress.’ ” 

The following anecdotes of the absent- 
minded poet, W. Lisle Bowles, are new to 
me:— 

“ He was in the habit of daily riding through a 
oountry turnpike-gate, and one day he presented 
as usual his twopence to the gate-keeper. 

‘ What is that for, sir ? ’ he asked. ‘ For my 
horse, of course.’ ‘ But, sir, you have no horse.’ 

1 Dear me! ’ exclaimed the astonished poet, ‘ am I 
walking f ’ Mrs. Moore told me that anecdote. 
She also told me that Bowles on one oocasion 
gave her a Bible as a birthday present. She 
asked him to write her name in it. He did eo, 
inscribing the sacred volume to her as a gift 
* From the Author.’ ” 

Mr. Hall’s memorials of his own unweary¬ 
ing activity as journalist and editor add a 
fragment to the literary history of the nine¬ 
teenth century. When he began editorial 
work the “Annuals” were sprouting with 
fungus-like rapidity. At one period the 
publio paid for these silk or velvet clad 
volumes no less than £100,000 a-year. For 
the “ embellishments ” alone of one volume 
of The Amulet (edited by Mr. Hall) the 
publishers had to pay nearly twelve-hundred 
guineas; and yet that was the only volume 
of the whole Amulet series that yielded a 
profitable return. It was a fatal amulet for 
the unhappy editor; the publishers became 
bankrupts; end Mr. Hall was innocently 
involved iu their ruin. The New Monthly, 
the Morning Journal, the British Magazine, 
the Spirit and Manners of the Age, John 
Bull, The Town, Britannia, The Watchman — 
in these, and I know not how many other 
journals, Mr. Hall bore a hand; and his 
retrospect gives us glimpses of an editor’s 
difficulties between public and proprietor, 
contributor and reader, and Whig and Tory 
fifty years ago. Of his various achievements 
none was odder than his performance as 
historian:— 

“ Mr. Jerdau, who edited Colburn’s series 
[“ The Juvenile Library ”] was ‘in a fix.’ He 
had been promised for one of the volumes a 
‘ History of France; ’ but as, at the last moment, 
it was not forthcoming, he called upon me to 
ascertain if I could by any possibility write it 
and have it ready for publication by the 1st of 
the month ‘ then next ensuing.’ It was the 
Oih of the month, consequently there were but 
twenty-one days and nignts in which to write, 
print, and publish a book of four hundred 
pagos. Six engravings had moreover to be 


made—their subjects not even decided upon. 
There was nothing for it but to produce the hook 
or close the series, as the work must have 
ceased unless the month gave its continuing 
part. I undertook the task, and occupied one 
day in collecting all the histories of France I 
could obtain. Surrounded by a formidable 
array of volumes, I began my task—working 
at it all night and all day, during eighteen 
days and nights, without interruption. The 
result was that within the stipulated time a 
‘ History of Franoe,’ condensed from perhaps a 
hundred volumes, was written, printed, bound, 
and, with six engravings, was m the hands of 
the public on the 1st of the month ‘ then next 
ensuing.’ ” 

The lips of the grave muse Clio must have 
been wreathed in a smile when bustling little 
Colburn came radiantly forward to lay at her 
feet his History of France written, printed, 
bound, and embellished in twenty days. 

Mr. Hall’s magnum opus as editor was, of 
course, the Art Journal. “ I commenced the 
Art Journal,” he says, “ with a resolve that, if 
1 could not induce people to patronise British 
Art, I would, at all events, prevent their 
buying ‘ old masters.’ ” Through the 
Comptroller of the Customs of that time 
—about 1842—Mr. Hall obtained returns 
of imported pictures then liable to duty, 
and he was able to track many of the “ old 
masters ” through the Custom House to the 
countries in which they were manufactured. 
A man who had been picture-dealer and 
“trader” revealed to him the secrets of the 
trade, and pointed out to him a Canaletti 
manufactory in Richmond, where to his know¬ 
ledge eighty “ Canalettis ” had been “ baked.” 
In 1845 an action for libel was brought 
against Mr. Hall for an article in the Art 
Union, in which he had attacked a dealer 
named Hart. The damages were laid at a 
thousand pounds. The judge went “ dead 
against the defendant, and the jury, after ten 
minutes’ deliberation, found a verdict for the 
plaintiff’—damages forty shillings, the lowest 
sum that carried costs.” “ The trial,” writes 
Mr. Hall, “ was well worth what it cost. I 
had not then, and have not bad since, the 
slightest doubt that to the cose Mart v. Mall 
may be traced a commencement of the career 
of prosperity that has since awaited the pro¬ 
ductions of ‘ British artists.’ ” Whether this 
be so or not, doubtless the Art Journal did 
much to awaken an interest in art in places 
and among persons remote from the centre, 
and at a time when beauty was less regarded 
in its application to the surroundings of our 
daily life than at present. We thank Mr. 
Hall for good service done in his day of 
strength, and accept this Retrospect of a Long 
Life as an old man’s gift, not to be ungently 
viewed (or reviewed), though it make no great 
addition to our wealth. 

Edward Dowden. 


DEAN STANLEY IN AMERICA. 

Addresses and Sermons delivered in America. 

By A. P. Stanley. (Macmillan.) 

Dean Stanley’s visit iu 1878 to what he 
somewhere terms “ the natural home of 
broader sentiments” must have been one of the 
most pleasant episodes in his life. Wherever 
he went he found friends and admirers. 
He was welcomed alike by Episcopalians, 
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Baptists, Wesley ana, and Presbyterians, and 
in every case was able to give a most satis¬ 
factory reason for the sympathy which existed 
between himself and his hearers. The power 
of seeing points of contact with greater clear¬ 
ness than points of difference is an enviable 
faculty. Dean Stanley possessed it in a high 
degree, and to it undoubtedly must be at¬ 
tributed much of the popularity which he 
enjoyed on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Among other ways in which it showed 
itself we may, perhaps, reckon the Dean’s 
habit of detecting in every new scene some¬ 
thing which reminded him of the old country, 
and especially of that one spot in it around 
which his affections chiefly clung. We are 
accustomed to think of Westminster Abbey 
as emphatically English in all its associations. 
The Dean reminds ns that most of the 
memories it enshrines are the common in¬ 
heritance of all who have a drop of British 
blood in their veins, and that upon some at 
least of its monuments the citizen of the 
United States may look with juster pride than 
we can feel. “ You may see,” says the Dean 
in his address at Salem, 

“ on the walls of Westminster Abbey a tablet, 
pl&oed in that church by the State of Massa¬ 
chusetts itself, in that dubious period over 
whioh the eloquent orator of to-day passed with 
so tender and delioate a step. And you will 
see the temporary grave of your illustrious 
townsman, the munificent benefactor of the 
poor of London, where his remains were placed 
amidst the mourning of the whole metropolis. 
You will even see in a corner there, most sacred 
of memory, Boston Harbour depicted with the 
sun setting behind the western world.” 

We can readily understand that allusions 
such as these must have given keen pleasure 
to the Dean’s hearers and helped to form a 
link in that bond of union between the two 
countries which the speaker so earnestly 
sought to establish. Few persons have 
surpassed him in delicacy of expression and in 
giving reality to language which on the lips 
of others might have sounded like empty 
compliment. His was a nature emphatically 
tincere, in the etymological sense of the word, 
as well as refined. 

But, although one cannot but admire the 
graceful tact which the Dean displayed St his 
series of “receptions” in the United States, 
greater interest attaches to what he was led 
to say upon such topics as Religious Enquiry 
and the Prospects of Liberal Theology in 
England. 

In discussing the latter subject, he begins 
by defining liberal theology. It means, he 
contends, a theology which, while compre¬ 
hending all the wholesome elements of 
thought at work in the world, yet holds that 
the Christian belief is large enough to contain 
them; which insists not on the ceremonial, 
the dogmatio, or the portentous, but on the 
moral side of religion; which insists on the 
spirit, not on the letter—on the meaning, not 
on the words—on the progressive, not on the 
stationary, character of Christianity. This 
definition is eertainly wide enough to satisfy 
the broadest Churchman; and it has the 
advantage of allowing the Dean to reckon as 
theologians, or at least as contributors to 
theology, not merely Milman and Prof. 
Max Muller, but even Mr. Lecby and Mr. 
Matthew Arnold. Whether the Church of 


England, if she could find a voice, would 
care to choose these writers as the fittest 
exponents of her mind is another ques¬ 
tion. The Dean did not find her limits 
too strait for himself, and therefore concludes 
that there is place in her even for them 
also; for liberal theology is, he is convinced, 
“ the backbone of the Churoh of England." 

His vision of the future extension of the 
Anglican communion is so characteristic, both 
in matter and manner, of the seer that it 
must be quoted at length:— 

“ There is a passage in the Book of Genesis, on 
whioh I have often been accustomed to dwell, as 
a likeness of the oourse whioh we may hope 
that eocleeiastio&l history may take. When 
Isaao digged a well in the valley of Gerar, the 
neighbouring herdsmen strove with him, and he 
called the name of that well Esek —that is to say, 
‘ strife’ or *controversy; ’ and they went on to 
another well, and there also there were accusa¬ 
tions and oounter-acousations, and he oalled the 
name of that well SitnaK— that is to say, 

* calumny ’ or ‘ recrimination.’ And they went 
on and found another well in a large free 
open space, where each had room to feed their 
flocks, without interfering with the others, and 
he called the name of that well Rehoboth —that 
is to say, as it is in our version, ‘room’ or 

* width ’ or ‘ breadth;' or as it is oalled in the 
sacred Vulgate of the anoient Churoh, Latitudo , 
or, in plain English, ‘latitude.’ Latitude or 
latitudinarian is not deemed a reproach by that 
venerable translation; it was deemed the highest 
title of honour by the noblest English divines 
at the dose of the seventeenth century. It may 
perohanoe be our best guide, even in the New 
World, to the still waters of comfort and peace.” 

We may find fault with the exegesis and 
may question the logio of this passage, but it 
well expresses that craving after compre¬ 
hensiveness which the Dean seems to have 
felt abroad even more keenly than at home. 
Beneath the larger skies of the Western 
Republic the thoughts are enlarged and 
speech finds freer utteranoe. And the great 
value of this little volume is that it represents 
what Dean Stanley thought and said under 
other conditions than those which here pre¬ 
vail, and beneath influences more conducive 
to the development of Liberal Theology than 
the shadow of an ancient English Abbey. To 
all who desire to know the length and breadth 
and depth and heighth of a Broad Churoh- 
man’s mind we oommend this book. 

Charles J. Robinson. 


EcTtoet from Old Calcutta: being chiefly 
Reminiscences of the Days of Warren 
Hastings, Francis, and Impey. By H. E. 
Busteed. (Thacker.) 

This unpretentious little volume contains a 
series of gossipy papers on the celebrities of 
Calcutta a century ago, with some account 
of the every-day life of the English residents. 
Where changes are so rapid and records so 
destructible, the events described are already 
almost antiquarian; the sources of informa¬ 
tion are already old and mouldy and half 
forgotten. Dr. Busteed, therefore, has done 
a useful service in communicating to the 
public the exceptional knowledge he possesses, 
derived from many years of study and patient 
research. Since Kaye has died, and Long and 
Norman Chevers have permanently severed 
their connexion with India, there is no man 


more competent for the task he has under, 
taken. His facts are drawn from the original 
authorities, and are put in a form convenient 
for the majority of readers. Whether he is 
found dull or not by those readers will prob- 
ably depend on whether they take any interest 
in Indian matters ; but certainly he is anima¬ 
tion itself compared with most writers who 
are unfortunate enough to date their lucubra¬ 
tions from Calcutta. He modestly says that 
his pages lay no claim to oommendation for 
their literary setting ; his object has bees to 
gossip about old times, and to amuse and 
interest rather than instruct It may be 
added that he is accurate always in his narra¬ 
tive, and in not a few instances has got rid 
of the inacouraeies with which the beet-known 
anecdotes of Hastings, Francis, and Impey 
are embellished. 

It is to be regretted that there is not more 
about Warren Hastings in these pages. As 
it is, the extracts from the letters of Hastings 
to his wife (hitherto unpublished) form one of 
the most interesting portions of the volume. 
Dr. Busteed well says that the life of Warren 
Hastings is a subject to which justice has not 
yet been done; and it can never be properly 
treated without an examination of the letters 
recently acquired by the British Museum, to 
which Hastings’ best-known biographer, Mr. 
Gleig, had not access. The acoount of the 
duel between Francis and Hastings is also foil 
of curious interest; it furnishes minute 
details of a memorable episode, regarding 
which false stories in almost every particular 
have been current. In another chapter will 
be found the true story of the trial and 
execution of Nuncomar, which is somewhat 
different from the graphic picture presented 
in Macaulay’s essay. 

But it is impossible to take up this bool 
and not perceive that the sympathies of the 
writer are more wrapped up in ths career of 
Philip Francis, the Councillor, than in the 
adventures of Hastings, the Governor-Qenenl, 
or Impey, the Chief Justice. It is around the 
social life of Francis that the main incidents 
of the volume are made to cluster. The name 
of Francis does not, however, excite any 
general interest. It is true that Francis wsi 
Junius, and the author of the famous Letters 
cannot but attract attention when many of 
his more illustrious contemporaries are for¬ 
gotten. But his reputation must always suffer 
from the depreciation attaching to failure, 
and his Indian career suggests to most English¬ 
men little more than a feeling of surprise that 
the brilliant and incisive Junius could hire 
so soon sunk into the obscure and purely 
obstructive councillor. For this reason we fesr 
that Dr. Busteed’s book will reach a soaila 
circle of readers thsm its merits would warrant 
But the truth is that the publio life of Francis 
in India is obscure only in consequence of our ^ 
ignorance of Indian matters; and it a 

_ obstructive only because Francis was 

afforded no opportunity of initiating a policy- 
He was always in opposition, and opposed to 
a man greater than himself. Historians have 
not unfolded, and it is not probable that any¬ 
one will now take the trouble to reveal,, tbe 
various proposals and policies regarding wbw 
the Government of that time was perpetua J 
in conflict. Both Francis and Hastings we™ 
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mbitiaua. Had ttxeu positions been reversed, 
= 5 '",v, their lines of action might have been reversed 
gfro. But Hastings was Governor-General, 

\ Francis a mere member of Council; and the 
.*.«• former, as we know, had his way. It is 
profiafi/e, ho wever, that, if the recorded official 
opinions of each were now judged according 
; 47 the sentiments of modern morality, the 
verdict would, in almost all cases, be in favour 
of Francis. And it must be said that even 
as a constructive politician the writings of 
Francis bore fruit after he had left India. It 
: is beyond doubt that the land revenue scheme 
: for the permanent settlement of Bengal, which 
i was afterwards carried out by Lord Cornwallis 
and is associated with his name, was first 
i officially advocated by Francis. 

Francis was a good hater, and he hated 
India. He writes:— 

, ** The waste of spirits in this cursed country is 

■s a disease unconquerable, a misery unutterable. 

I relinquish my family, and my friends, and I 
, pass my life in one eternal combat with villainy, 

. ' folly, and prostitution of every species. If I 
carry home -£2o,000 by the severest parsimony 
of five years, it will be the utmost I can accom- 
y* plish. I would now gladly accept two-thirds of 
TJ .the money if I could be up to the neck in the 
: i Thames.” 

And, again, m a letter to John Burke:— 

1 ‘ “Here I live, master of the finest house in 
Bengal, with a hundred servants, a country 
; bouse and Bpacious gardens, horses and car- 
rjfc riages, yet so perverse is my nature that the 
- devil take me if I would not exchange the best 
. pj,- dinner and the best company I ever saw in 
Ir J, Bengal for a beefsteak and claret at the Horn, 
“diet me choose my company.” 

The life he led was, however, an easier one 
,;' r ., than that of his successors. It was customary 
*" at that time to do work in the mornings only, 

■, t . and every afternoon men slept 1 The Euro- 
peans of those days got also what they came 
"y for; and, if they survived, they returned home 
, wealthy men. 

Philip Francis went to India, as most other 
: ‘Q Englishmen do, for money; and it is to his 
credit that he was incorruptible. He was 
*' surrounded on all sides by civil servants who 
practised unlimited peculation. But, in the 
fl words of Lord Brougham, 

“he retired from the barbario land washed bv 
„ Ormus and Ind, the land of pearls and gold, 

1 '' with hands so dean and a fortune so moderate 
that, in the fiercest storms of faction, no man 
even for an instant dreamt of questioning the 
absolute purity of his administration.” 

Most of hia Indian savings appear to 
;; have been won at whist, and certainly the 

- spirit of gambling ran pretty high in 
Calcutta in the last century. Barwell was 

■* the chief loser at the game, and for him 
Francis felt no compassion. The language of 
T > detestation which Francis applies to his own 

- Indian associates is extraordinary. Thus he 
<- writes of Barwell 

A “He is cunning, cruel, rapaoioue, tyrannical, 
•' and profligate beyond all European ideas of 
those qualities ; ” 

; and thus of no less a man than Sir Eyre 
Coote:— 

'■ “I will not content myself with saying I never 
knew, but, upon my soul, I never heard of, so 
■ ' abandoned a scoundrel. It is a character to 
• which your English ideas of dirt and meanness 
i- do not reach. Nor is it to be met with even in 


Bengal; even here it excites exeoration and 
oontempt.” 

No one surely could he so abusive as this 
in his correspondence but Junius himself. 
But it is no longer Junius, the invisible 
political censor, writing in England with all 
the stimulus of English public life to support 
him; it is Junius in exile, conscious of failure 
and disappointment. 

Dr. Busteed’s book opens with an account 
of the Black Hole derived chiefly from Hol- 
well’s narrative, but based also on independent 
authority ; and it concludes with an account 
of Mdme. Grand which is obtained entirely 
from original sources. Married to a gentle¬ 
man in the Civil Service before she was 
fifteen years of age, Mdme. Grand was, within 
eighteen months of her marriage, the heroine 
of a crim. con. case against Francis, in 
which her husband laid the damages at 
fifteen hundred thousand sicca rupees. The 
facts relating to this remarkable action are re¬ 
published by Dr. Busteed from the notes of 
one of the judges -who presided at the trial, 
Mr. Justice Hyde. Eventually, judgment 
was pronounced for the plaintiff by the 
majority of the judges, with damages at 
fifty thousand sicca rupees. After living 
for a short time under the protection of 
Francis, Mdme. Grand went to Europe, and 
ultimately emerged from obscurity as the 
wife of Talleyrand. Her extraordinary 
beauty—which lasted till late in life—has 
been perpetuated by a painting by Gerard, 
which hangs between the portraits of Mdme. 
Becamier and Prince Talleyrand in the 
Mueee at Versailles. The following is the 
description given of her by Francis to his 
second wife:— 

“She was tall, most elegantly formed, the 
stature of a nymph, a oomplexion of unequalled 
delioacy, and auburn hair of the most luxuriant 
profusion; fine blue eyes, with black eye-lashes 
and brows, gave her countenance a most piquant 
singularity.” 

And so Mdme. de Bemusat writes of her in 
later life in her recently published Memoirs:— 

“ She was tall, and her figure had all the 
suppleness and grace so common to women 
born in the East. Her complexion was dazzling, 
her eyes of the brightest blue, and her slightly 
turned-up nose gave her, singularly enough, a 
look of Talleyrand himself. Her fine golden 
hair was of proverbial beauty.” 

Another French writer says that she pos¬ 
sessed “ la plus belle chevelure blonde qui ait 
peut-etre jamais exists.” Like many other 
reigning beauties, however, she was credited 
with dulness. The Bobinson Crusoe incident 
—“ vous avez du 6tre bien content le jour 
ou vous avez trouve Vendredi ”—which is 
usually cited in evidence of the prevailing 
belief, did not actually happen: “ It was 
guessed at,” said Talleyrand, “ and that was 
enough; the blunder was ascribed to her 
without compunction.” The real hero of the 
incident is supposed to have been a French 
abb6. But it matters not who it was, for the 
fact is undeniable that the lady’s understand¬ 
ing was not equal to her beauty; and, as the 
story is an excellent one, it will doubtless 
always be associated with the name of the 
Prineesse de Talleyrand, nee Catherine Noel 
Worl6e, sometime Mdme. Grand. 

H. J. S. Cottoit. 


NEW HOVELS. 

Her Sailor Love. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Arden. By A. Mary F. Bobinson. (Long¬ 
mans.) 

Adela: a Jersey Bomance. By C. M. Hawks- 
ford. (Sampson Low.) 

Miss Standish. By A. E. N. Bewicke. 
(White.) 

Contradictions. By Frances M. Peard. 
(Bentley.) 

David EasterlrooTc : an Oxford Story. By 
Tregelles Polkinghorne. (Hodder & Stough¬ 
ton.) 

Ik her attempt to draw a new Becky Sharp, 
less pestered by unkind Fortune, but dis¬ 
qualified from the successful carrying out of 
the law of her being by the possession of a 
heart, Mrs. Macquoid has constructed a 
tolerable narrative, and has written her book 
well. But her characters are not quite vivid 
enough to carry off the story as smartly as it 
should be carried off. Harriet Gray, the 
heroine, begins very well. Condemned by 
the lady whose companion she is to go to a 
junketing of some kind in the ignominious 
company of a governess and a small ohild, 
she aets with such promptness and decision 
that (at the actual cost only of a sprained 
ankle to the governess, though at the risk of 
the necks of that guiltless person and her 
more guiltless charge) she upsets the incon¬ 
venient arrangement and a pony-carriage 
simultaneously. This, however, with the ex¬ 
ception of a substantial but not delightful 
marriage, is the last gleam of good fortune 
that falls to Harriet’s lot. She flings herself 
at the head of an irresponsive sailor, and the 
irresponsive sailor altogether declines to 
regard her in the light of a catch. He does 
worse. She marries a wealthy farmer who 
has a rich niece; and, having nothiog else to 
scheme for—for it must be admitted that she 
is, after all, an innocent kind of Becky—she 
schemes for the marriage of this niece to her 
stepson. The pleasing plan is crossed by the 
re-appearance of the irresponsive sailor, with 
whom the niece, of course, proceeds to fall 
in love. The subsequent story need not be 
told. It is, as has been said, fairly con¬ 
structed, and the descriptions and general 
phrase also deserve commendation. But 
Harriet Gray herself is one of those indeter¬ 
minate characters with whom the reader does 
not know whether he is expected to sympathise 
or not. Elsie Neale, the niece, has no 
character at all, though her character and 
personality generally are stated to be infinitely 
charming. As to Miss Margaret Short, the 
third heroine, who is the pleasantest of the 
three, Mrs. Macquoid’s contributions to the 
reader’s appreciation of her idiosyncrasy con¬ 
sist chiefly in perpetual reminders that she 
had a retrousse nose. That kind of feature, 
when its curves are congruously adjusted with 
each other and with those of the adjacent 
countenance, is one of the nicest things in 
nature no doubt. But the mere mention of 
it by its name is, after a certain amount of 
repetition, irritating. The irresponsive sailor 
is something of a stick and something of a 
bore. 

Miss Bobinson’a work in verse has been 
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sufficiently good to eutitle an attempt in 
prose on her part to be treated leniently. 
But we cannot honestly say that Arden dis¬ 
covers much vocation for novel-writing. Apart 
from some description—of which an enemy 
might say that it is of the kind which Mr. 
John Morley very justly reprobated at the 
Academy dinner—we can discover hardly any 
appeal to the reader except an appeal to his 
feelings. Arden, the heroine, is a very 
miserable young woman. After living in 
Italy with American friends (it is understood 
that the highest delight which this false 
world allows to an Englishman or an English¬ 
woman is to live in Italy with American 
friends), she is condemned to an English 
country house, which is little better than a 
farmhouse, with a step-grandmother (if there 
be such a relation) who has been a servant 
and still has the manners and speech of 
one. The unfortunate Arden, further, has a 
tooth extracted by a country chemist, and 
marries a well-meaning rustic whom the Fates 
before long grudge her—in what fashion 
readers may find out for themselves. These 
are woes certainly; and, with some good-will, 
it is possible to be very sorry for Arden. 
But we are not sure that being thus sorry is 
equivalent to taking a genuine interest in the 
history of her fortunes. There is one character 
in the book—Susie Williams, the rustic’s 
sister—in which we seem to see possibilities 
of some better work in this kind from Miss 
Bobinson. 

The old grievance of titles may seem to be 
a threadbare one, but Adela: a Jersey 
Romance, is such a remarkable example of it 
that it must brook comment once more. 
.Supposing the reader to take up the third 
volume of this singular production, he will 
see fairly printed on the title-page : “ Adela: 
a Jersey Romance, in Three Volumes, 
Vol. III.” Passing to the text, he will dis¬ 
cover that he is not reading Adda : a Jersey 
Romance, at all, but something called Esther, 
which in effect occupies half the whole book. 
Moreover, Adela: a Jersey Romance (which 
actually occupies the first volume and half the 
second—that is to say, about four hundred 
pages), has nothing about Jersey in it till it 
comes to within fifty pages of its end. It is 
true that these eccentricities matter the less 
because, whether Miss Hawksford is talking 
about Adela, or about Esther, or about 
Jersey, or about London, it comes to very 
much the same; that is to say, to next to 
nothing. But why an author should choose 
to sport with a pensive public by calling her 
hat Cadwallader in this fashion we do not 
pretend to know. 

Miss Standish is also two novels in one, 
but here, though the covers are reticent, the 
title-pages are becomingly explicit. A more 
dreadful sentence than that which meets the 
reader on the third page we have rarely 
read:— 

“ And now that was years ago, and Emo, little, 
slim, pale, Emo Standish of those days, was a 
Poetess now, a woman of note, whose opinion 
was asked in reference to all social questions, 
from Woman’s Franchise to Pauper Children, 
and her figure was fuller now and her eyes less 
bright.” 

If anyone can get over the appalling picture 
thus presented he will find Miss Standish a 


funny story, full of crotchet and crudity, but 
well intentioned, and containing here and 
there a phrase showing insight which con¬ 
trasts very oddly with the innocent fanaticism 
of the general tone. By the Bay of Naples, 
which completes the book, is of a rather 
different kind, but also contains an odd mix 
ture of promise and unpromise—a word which 
clearly ought to exist. 

Mrs. Peard is always readable, and gener¬ 
ally something more. We do not know that 
“ something more ” can be predicated of Con 
tradictions , at least when one remembers The 
Rose Garden and Cartouche. There is, indeed 
a dog in it, who is nearly as good as Cartouche 
himself, though not so prominent. But one 
dog will not make a novel, as Aristotle 
remarks, justly. Figaro, the dog in question 
is, however, sufficiently well supported, both 
at Venice and in England, where the scene 
successively lies, to make it somewhat hyper¬ 
critical to bring any objections against the 
novel. It merely seems to us that the author 
is happier in canvases which display stiller life 
and fewer figures than this does. 

The best intentions and a charming west- 
country name, which makes one think at once 
of serpentine and clotted cream, will hardly 
induce any Oxford man to forgive Mr. Tre- 
gelles Polkinghorne for calling David Easter- 
brook “ an Oxford story.” A slight shock is 
received when, in “ the early days of railway 
travelling in Cornwall,” men are found play¬ 
ing nap at Oxford. Anachronisms of this 
kind have, however, high authority. But the 
very root of faith in Mr. Polkinghorne is cut 
at when we find a parent remarking to 
prodigal son that the Provost of Oriel is 
“ continually receiving bad reports ” of the 
said prodigal “ from the different Professors.” 
It would probably be impossible to explain 
to Mr. Polkinghorne the depth, fullness, and 
finality of conviction as to his want of know¬ 
ledge of Oxford conveyed by this unlucky 
sentence to anyone who does know it. It 
is true that, as Goldsmith wrote an excel¬ 
lent Roman history without knowing any¬ 
thing about the Romans, Mr. Polkinghorne 
might have written an excellent Oxford story 
without knowing anything about Oxford; but 
he has not. Geoboe Saintsbuby. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Glossary of Terms and Phrases. Edited by 
the Bev. H. Percy Smith. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench and Co.) To estimate the true worth of 
such a book as this is impossible without pro¬ 
longed use. Our first experience on turning 
over the pages was not favourable. We notioed 
several words, about which we may claim to 
know something ourselves, either erroneously 
or inadequately explained. But the real test of 
a book ot reference lies not in its faults, but in 
its positive merits. It may have many 
mistakes, and yet be invaluable to one who 
knows how to use it. And this we are disposed 
to think may be honestly said of the Glossary 
before us. In the first place, it shows in every 
page that an immense deal of trouble has been 
bestowed on its preparation, both in collecting 
information and m condensing it for use. In 
one sense it may almost be called an original 
work, and not a mere compilation, for the editor 
has evidently applied to trustworthy souroes. 
That certain departments of knowledge should 
have more attention paid to them than others 


was inevitable. For our part, we confess to 
thinking the proportion of obscure nanticsl 
terms excessive; and we doubt also the 
necessity of inclnding so many Latin snd 
French proverbs. It is more pleasant to 
remark that these proverbs are translated with 
far more vigour than we remember to have 
found elsewhere. In the mythological explana. 
tions, the hand of Sir George Oox may be 
traced without much difficulty. Etymology ii 
a strong point, as it should be now that Prof. 
Skeat has rendered the old absurdities unjustifi¬ 
able. The legal definitions, also, are more 
accurate than usual, though too concise to be 
always intelligible. In fact, over-condensation 
is the chief defect of the work. If it is destined 
to reach another edition, we would suggest 
that room be made for augmenting the more 
important notices by the omission of maDv of 
the minor ones. 

Tales, Sketches, and Verses. By A. B, I 
(Simpkin, Marshall and Co.) We wish that 
“ A. E. I.,” for her own sake, had not carried 
her protest againet the bad fashion of catch- 
penny titlea quite so far. When unaccom¬ 
panied by the name of an author of recognised 
quality, such a baldly general title as Taiti, 
Sketches, and Verses is not attractive; and it ii 
to be feared that it may repel reader* from a 
volume which is full of grace, and truth, and 
humour. We do not quite see the necessity for 
the distinction between Tales and Sketches, for 
at least two of the former have a minimum of 
narrative and, like the avowed sketches, owe 
their oharm simply to the fidelity and thorough¬ 
ness with whioh they treat a single figure (as 
in “Nanny ”) or a single situation (as in “Mrs. 
Pennell's Visit”). “A. E. I.’s” humour is 
one of her strong points ; it is entirely without 
strain, and has a oertain rapid brightness that 
is very winning. The sketch entitled “ Uuiet 
Lodgings ” is full -of pleasant drollery; and in 
“Love and Learning” there is some most 
excellent foolin g, which we can reoommend to all 
sorts and conditions of men, with the exoeptioo 
of hyper-sensitive members of the Browning 
Society. They, of course, will regard a writs • 
capable of poking fun at “Abt Vogler” u. : 
like Esau, a profane and wicked person; aid - 
they may be expected to gloat vengefully over 
the fact that the offender omits the “u”from 
the name of Bishop Blougram. In verse, as in : 
prose, “A. B. I.” is always graceful; but she 
has evidently a more thorough mastery of the 
latter than of the former vehiole, for here aid 
there in the poems we come across a weak ■ 
epithet or ineffective line which gives an im- , 
prossion of amateurishness such as we never get . 
from the firm handling of the prose. These : 
things are, however, so infrequent that they * 
are hardly worth mentioning; and in euefi t 
poems as “Parted,” “Spring Sorrow,” and t 
"Separation” there is the clean and assured i ( 
oraftsmanship of one who has passed the ’pren- i 
tice stage and become a member of the guild- < 
Of both prose and verse it may be said that they ; 
are thoroughly pleasant reading. ) 

Foreign Office, Diplomatic, and Coniulef .| 
Sketches. (W. H. Allen.) This volume bears on a 
its title-page that it is “ reprinted from Vam!> 
Fair ; ” but we trust that none will be deterred 
from it on that account. Though some of its f 


allusions are flavoured with the persoml 
malice that might be expected from such e 
quarter, yet on the whole the limit between 
satire and scandal has been honourably pro- 
served. The author evidently knows at first 
hand what he is writing about—in itself no 
mean qualification in these days, whan mew 
gossip is suffioient to found a reputation for 
knowingness. And, without violating e® 0 . 1 " 
secreoy, though perhaps not without some strain¬ 
ing of office traditions, he has here brought into 
open light a great deal that the publio i» s* 0 " 
earned to know. 
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Attainder Dv.fi. By'I^ 0ma8 Smith. (Hodder 
and 8toughton.) "We cannot say that this 
}steA addition to the series of “ Men Worth 
Remembering ” is so attractive as some of its 
predecessors. As the founder of English 
education in Bengal, the name of Dr. Duff will 
not be forgotten ; but it is less easy to feel a 
proper interest in his work as a missionary, 
which—to tell the plain truth—was not spe¬ 
cially successful. Dr. Thomas Smith, who was 
his colleague in the Free Church Mission at 
Calcutta, may be pardoned for dwelling most 
on the missionary Bide of his character. But 
the result is a biography that fails in the 
primary qualification of being readable. 

Epics and Romances of the Middle Ages. 
Adapted from the German of Dr. Wagner by 
M. W. Macdowall, and Edited by W. S. W . 
Anson. (Sonnenschein.) This book is intended 
for popular reading only. Its style is unpre¬ 
tentious but pleasantly fluent, and we have 
noticed few of those awkward turns of expres¬ 
sion seldom altogether absent from translations 
or adaptations from the German. Mr. Mac- 
dowallj who is responsible for this part of the 
work, is to be congratulated upon its mode of 
execution. We cannot, however, adjudge the 
same praise to Mr. Anson, the editor. His 
Introduction fails to convince us that he is 
properly qualified to guide the unlearned 
through the mazes of mediaeval romanoe. 
The few simple facts concerning the growth and 
. dissemination of the legends and their relations 
... to serious history, which we regard as necossary 
: to give the intelligent reader an intelligent inter- 
' estin the succeeding pages of the volume, are 
T conspicuous by their absence. Nor can we 
' commend Mr. Anson’s discretion in introducing 
of Ins own motion (as he tells us he has 
. done) what he calls “ the great mythioal Caro- 
lingian cycle whioh centred round the persons 
. . of Charlemagne and his heroes.” The title of 
the work would lead us to infer that it dealt 
'G generally with the mediaeval romances of 
[' Europe; the editor has overlooked all the ro- 
V mances that have any connexion with English 
history or literature. It seems, therefore, a 
' little unreasonable that he should have inserted 
r... * series of stories relating to Frankish history, 

, when their exclusion might haye enabled him 
to introduce versions of “ Bevis of Hamtoun” 
V, or “Guy of Wariek.” We doubt whether he 

- is aware of the important part that romances 
played in the literature of this country down 

: to the close of the sixteenth oentury. And we 
■ aw not quite certain that Mr. Anson is well 
' ' acquainted with what has of late years been 
:: • done in this country and abroad in his own 
field of labour. “ It is true,” he writes, “ that 
,r a tendency is now springing up in England 
and in Germany once more to enquire into these 

- old tales—nay, beliefs—of our common ancestry. 

' It is true that we have a Morris and they a 
-• Wagner.” But this is surely a very vague way 
» of eummarising the results of the exertions 
' of the large band of English and German 

scholars ana writers who have recently worked 
“on the shores of old romance.” To Mr. 
) William Morris we imagine Mr. Anson to refer, 
and no one oan grudge him this meagre and 
solitary meed of praise ; but why should Mr. 

. ’ Tennyson and Mr. Swinburne, whose latest 
? (work proves him no unworthy exponent in 
; modern poetry of at least one great series of 
■^mediaeval romances, find no mention; and 
i 5 were Dunlop’s labours too insignificant to merit 
jj a referenoe r Similarly, Wagner does not quite 
fi deserve to stand alone on the eminenoe on whioh 
^Mr. Anson has set him. Nevertheless, we 
4 (readily admit that Messrs. Anson and Mac- 
^ do wall’s book, had its plan been carried out 
j with somewhat greater thoroughness and tact, 
w would have supplied a pressing want. The 
> absence of trustworthy works on the subject 
’ is the chief obataole in England to the further 


study of mediaeval romance, and Mr. Mac- 
dowall’s portion of the work has given us so 
much pleasure that we are unwilling to take 
leave of it in an unfriendly spirit. 

Stray Thoughts on Wealth and its Sources. 
By Mr. Serjeant Bobinson. (Sampson Low.) 
This little work is evidently intended for the 
uninstructed; and, as an elementary and 
familiarly written discourse, it has much to 
recommend it. The style throughout is per¬ 
spicuous and fluent, and readily lends itself to 
the picturesque method that the author has 
adopted for conveying his lesson. “ I propose," 
he says, 

“ to take a small community of men, locate 
them on a hitherto uninhabited island, and 
isolate them at first from all communication 
with the rest of tho world. I, of course, 
furnish them at the beginning with the where¬ 
withal to make a fair start in their new life, 
and then describe the course by which, with proper 
industry and energy, they may attain to consider¬ 
able wealth.” 

After thus examining the sources of wealth in 
its most elementary form, Mr. Serjeant Robinson 
proceeds to place his community in competition 
with foreign markets, which enables him to 
introduce the more complicated questions of 
protection and credit; and, on the whole, ho has 
succeeded in his object of providing a handbook 
which is at once sound and readable. On one 
or two points we think a little more precision 
would have been advisable. Thus, at p. 72 and 
succeeding pages, where the meaning of the 
word “ value ” is considered, it does not appear 
that the distinction between value in use and 
value in exchange is brought out with sufficient 
dearness. As a role, the author has avoided 
the expression of his opinion on political 
questions until the very last paragraph of the 
hook, where we learn that the Liberal party 
affects to patronise the working classes while 
playing on their weaknesses, and that the Con¬ 
servative party seeks to proteot them by exoiting 
a sense of their true interests. 

The Churchman’s Almanac for Eight Cen¬ 
turies—1201 to 2000. By William Allen 
Whitworth. (Wells, Gardner, Darton and Co.) 
This is a volume of tables which gives the 
name and date of every Sunday included 
between the above years, both for the Julian 
or Old Style and the Gregorian or New Style. 
We doubt not that many readers of history 
will find it a most useful book of reference, 
but we scarcely think that its publication was 
oalled for. The late Prof, de Morgan’s Book of 
Almanacs is as easy to use as Mr. Whitworth’s 
compilation, and oovers a far longer period of 
time. 

A Study of “ The Princess.” By S. E. Daw¬ 
son. (Montreal: Dawson Bros.) This is a 
creditable example of Canadian criticism. It 
was, it seems, originally read at a literary society, 
and it has some of the well-known defects of 
suoh work. But it is careful, not often trivial, 
sometimes aeute, and generally appreciative of 
what Mr. Dawson is quite right in regarding as, 
on the whole, the least justly appreciated of all 
the Laureate’s larger works. 

We have received two volumes of the col¬ 
lected Works of Orestes A. Brownson (Detroit: 
Thorndike). Brownson was the most illustrious 
oonvert that the Roman Church has ever made 
in the United States; and, as he devoted all his 
energies to the service of the body whioh he 
had joined in mature life, his writings have made 
no small impression on both friends and foes. 
He was a born controversialist, with the virtues 
and the shortcomings of that type of mind. 
Some of his articles published in Brownson’s 
Review rival in fierceness the men of the 
sixteenth century. He was, however, very 
learned, and, what is rarer, had a reasoning 
faculty of no common power. In politios he 


was what we in England should have oalled an 
advanced Liberal. In theology he was among 
the extremest of the defenders of Papal in¬ 
fallibility. His son, who has faithfully dis¬ 
charged the office of editor to the volumes before 
us, is careful to remind his readers that his 
father maintained that the power of the Pope to 
depose kings “ belonged to him jure divino, not 
simply jure humano." In this extreme view he, 
of course, differed from the larger proportion 
of Roman Catholics of every school. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Dr. ScmiEMAJm was elected last week an 
honorary fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
whore he will meet, as his colleagues, Dr. 
Birch, of the British Museum, aud Prof. J. P. 
Mihafly, of Dublin. We understand that Dr. 
Schliemann (who is now in the Troad, verifying 
a plan of “ the Lower Town,” which will appear 
in his forthcoming book) purposes to pay a visit 
to England in the early part of June. 

We are glad to learn that Mr. A. H. Keane’s 
recent appointment at University College, Lon¬ 
don, which was originally that of Lecturer in 
Hindustani, has been raised by the Oounoil, on 
the recommendation of the Senate, to a full 
professorship, “ in consideration of Mr. Keane’s 
great eminence as a scholar.” 

Last Monday, May 7, was Mr. Browning’s 
seventy-first birthday ; and on it was handed to 
him, by Mr. Furnivall, the second present for 
which “ 102 of his admirers, members of the 
seven Browning Societies of London, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Cornell, Bradford, Cheltenham, and 
Philadelphia” (Academy, May 13, 1882) sub¬ 
scribed last year—namely, Mr. 0. Fairfax 
Murray’s drawing, in black and white, of 
Andrea del Sarto’s picture (ia the Pitti Palace, 
Florence) of himself pleading with his wife, 
which inspired Mr. Browning’s pathetic “ twi¬ 
light” poem, “Andrea del Sarto.” This poem was 
written to send to Mr. Kenyon—the relative of 
Elizabeth Barrett who first introduced his friend 
Robert Browning to her—because Mr. Browning 
could not get an oil copy of Andrea’s picture 
which Mr. Kenyon had commissioned him to 
procure. The Browning Society had the picture 
photographed, but it came out a mere blotch, 
and the photographer had to “ touch ” it all 
over. Mr. Browning and Mr. Radford were not 
satisfied with the result, and so the birthday- 
gift subscribers of 1882 got Mr. Fairfax Murray 
to make a drawing of the picture. This he did 
admirably, but not in time for May 1882. The 
drawing had to be engraved by Dawson’s 
process for the subscribers and the Browning 
Sooiety; and so its presentation was put 
off till last Monday, when it passed into the 
poet’s possession, with a oopy of his last volume, 
Jocoseria, bound by Proudfoot to match the 
set of his works given him in the “ Browning 
case” last year. The drawing was in a 
Florentine frame, cleverly arranged by Mr. 
W. H. Hooper to show both the drawing and 
the engraving from it. The oopy of Jocoseria 
was from two members of the Browning Society 
who had the great treat of hearing the poet 
read eight of the poems in the volume from his 
proof-sheets last February. 

The Philological Society want for their 
Dictionary some early instances of the word 
“ American ” as adjective and noun. Purohas, in 
his Pilgrimes, part iv., A.d. 1625, seems to be 
the first free user of the word, in his englishing 
of Lerius’s French History of Brazil. Quota¬ 
tions should, be sent to Dr. Murray, Mill 
Hill, N.W. 

An American publisher has just issued a 
volume entitled The Essays of George Eliot, 
consisting of her early contributions to the 
Westminster Review. Among the papers here 
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reprinted are those on “ Worldlinese and Other- 
Worldliness,” « Silly Novels by Lady Novelists,” 
“Woman in France,” “German Wit," “ Car¬ 
lyle’s Life of Sterling,” &a The book is edited 
by Mr. Nathan Sheppard; and has an Intro¬ 
duction entitled “ George Eliot’s Analysis of 
Motives.” 

Ms. Henry George has written a reply to 
the many criticisms on Progress and Poverty 
which have recently been appearing in this 
oountry. It will be published here in a little 
shilling volume by Mr. W. Beeves, 185 Fleet 
Street 

We are informed that Hereford, in the series 
of “Diocesan Histories” published by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
has been entrusted to the Bev. H. W. Phillott, 
prebendary and praelector of Hereford Cathe¬ 
dral. 

A t.t. admirers of Mr. W. Clark Bussell s 
“Sea-Stories"—and who that has read them 
does not admire P—will be glad to hear that he 
has written two more, whioh may be expected 
before long. They are to be called The Sea 
Queen and Jack's Courtship, The, names sound 
promising. 

We understand that the scene of Mr. F. 
Marion Crawford’s new novel, Doctor Claudius, 
is laid partly in Germany (where the author 
ent some vears of student life) and partly in 
e United States. 

We hear that Mr. Walt Whitman’s Leaves of 
ffrass is at present out of print, so great has 
been the demand for it both in America and in 
thin country. Messrs. Wilson and M'Cormiok, 
of Glasgow, will shortly issue an authorised 
British edition of the work. The edition of 
Mr. Whitman’s new book, Specimen Days and 
Collect, reoently brought out by the same pub¬ 
lishers, h«s been meeting with a large sale. 

Messrs. Hamilton, Adams and Co. will 
publish at an early date Historic Romance, by 
Mr. William Andrews, secretary of the Hull 
Literary Club. The volume includes chapters 
on strange stories, characters, scenes, mysteries, 
and memorable events in the history of old 
England. 

Co n t inuin g our researches upon the cheap 
rate at which the American public can read 
English authors, we find that Mr. 8. C. Hall’s 
Retrospect of a Long Life was issued in New 
York at the same date as here (and therefore 
evidently by arrangement), in one volume of 
612 pages, and with the two portraits, at two 
dollars and a-half (10s.); that Colin Clout’s Cal¬ 
endar, by Mr. Grant Allen, has been published, 
in a “ library ” that scrupulously considers the 
English author, at twenty-five cents (Is.); and 
that Miss Hoppus’s Story of a Carnival is to be 
got for the same prioe. Amerioan publishers, 
we may add, always send their books post-free. 

Mr. Charles E. Turner, Lector in the 
University of 8t. Petersburg, will on Saturday 
next, May 19, give the first of a course of four 
lectures at the Boyal Institution, entitled 
“ Historical Sketches of Russian Social Life.” 
The following are the subjects of each lec¬ 
ture “ The Russian Peasant,” “ The Russian 
Commercial Class,” “ The Russian Student,” 
and “ The Russian Nobility.” 

The Historisohe Yerein of Bern has resolved 
to publish a collection of biographies of all the 
eminent persons connected with the canton 
from the earliest period to modem times. The 
Deutsche AUgemeine Biographie (now in its six¬ 
teenth volume) and the Badischen Biographien 
are mentioned as models, and the oommittee 
invites the assistance of competent persons in 
all the districts of the “ Berner Fatherland.” 

An addition to the literature of the Gipsies 
will be found in the twelfth volume of that great 


undertaking Die Volker Oesterreich-Ungarns. 
It is headed ‘‘Die Zigeuner in Ungam und 
Siebenbiirgen,” and is contributed by Herr 
J. H. Schwicker. 

The writer of the report of the last meeting 
of the Browning Society asks to be allowed to 
correct an inaccuracy unfortunately fallen into. 
“E. D. W.” instanced Edmund in “Lear’ as 
one of Shakspere’s villains whose character is 
in itself tragic; not, as the Academy was 
wrongly made to say, one of those who seem 
rather a part of the machinery used to produoe 
the tragedy, than in themselves tragic figures. 
The names of Bluphocks and the Spanish monk 
were inadvertently omitted from the list of 
villains which “ E. D. W.” had treated of.] 

A [correspondent writes “ Have the 
travels of Nicolas de Popielovo in England in 
the year 1484 yet been translated ? They were 
first printed at Breslau in the Schlesien ehedem 
und Jetzt in 1806. A Spanish version of the 
parts relating to Spain and Portugal appeared 
at Madrid in 18T8. Judging by this (p. 26), 
the English travels should be somewhat 
piquant:— 

‘In general, the nobility, citizens, and country 
people of Portugal resemble those of Galicia 
that is to say, rude blockheads, incapable of good 
manners, and. ignorant. And this in spite of their 
pretension to be the wisest; like the English, "who 
admire no other people so much as their own. 
The Portuguese, except the nobility, are much 
more loyal to each other and to their King than 
are the English ; they are not so cruel and brutal 
as the latter; they are more moderate in eatmg 
and drinking, but more ugly in face.’ 

Of the women he says ‘ En amores son 
ardientes oomo las inglesas cuando necesitan 
intima oonfianza.’ ” 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Members of the Pipe Boll Society will be 
glad to learn that, at the very outset of the 
undertaking, a discovery has been made which 
will in all probability effect a great saving of 
the society’s funds. Among the MSS. in a 
well-known legal antiquary’s library a volume 
has been found containing most perfect and 
accurate transcripts of the Pipe Bolls for the 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth years of King 
Henry the Seoond. Measures are now being 
taken to secure this valuable MS., whioh will 
furnish more than sufficient material for the 
first year’s publications of the society. 

The Report of the Record Society, to be 
issued with the seventh and eighth volumes of 
this society’s publications, states that the Guild 
Rolls of Preston, extending from 1397 to 1682, 
will form the ninth volume. Lieut.-Col. Fieh- 
wiok’s Index to the North Lancashire Wills 
proved at Richmond, Co. York, will probably 
be the next volume. The council are also 
endeavouring to arrange for a volume of Mis¬ 
cellanies to include, inter alia, an early Homage 
Roll of the Manor of Hale, Co. Lancaster; a 
list of the Freeholders in Lancashire in 1600 ; 
a list of the Justices of the Peace in Cheshire 
in 1601 and 1620; and other similar documents. 

The first volume of the Vetus Registrum 
Sarisberiense , otherwise oalled the Register of 
St. Edmund, has just been issued, under the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls, edited by 
the Rev. W. H. Rich Jones, Canon of Salisbury. 
The first 185 pages are devoted to what is usually 
termed the “ Consuetudinary of St. Osmund, 
which, as regards ritual observance, is the 
authorised exposition of the “Use of Saru . 
This Consuetudinary is contained in nineteen 
folios at the commencement of the anoient 
register, and is written, in contracted Latin, 
possibly, as the editor tells us, by the hand of 
Richard Poore or his dean, William do Wanda, 
or at least at their dictation. As the most 


ancient and authentio oopy of the statute-book 
of ecclesiastical ceremonial for the Church it it 
full of interest. This portion of the volume is, 
moreover, made more oonsultable by the addi¬ 
tion of a translation of the original text A 
plan of Salisbury Cathedral 1260-1300 appean 
as a frontispiece. 

The June number'of the Antiquarian Maga¬ 
zine and Bibliographer will contain “ Notices of 
the Ohiltem Hundreds in Oxon," by Mr. HI. 
Pearman. 

Sir Charles E. F. Stirling, Babt., hu 
just issued his privately printed work, entitled 
“The Stirlings of Craighemard and Glont, 
representatives of the House of Cadder and the 
Earls of Bothwell, and Notioee of their Cidete; 
some Leaves of Lennox History, with Appendix 
of Charters and other Documents.” The editor- 
ship has been entrusted to Mr. Joseph Bun. 
The small quarto is printed in good style, and 
contains a well-engraved plate of seals end 
arms. The necessity of printing ancient family 
muniments is well illustrated by the following 
note, whioh appears at the end of the Appendis 
of Original Documents:— 

“ The whole of the foregoing document* [Appen¬ 
dix, pp. 61-110], except the four now first printed, 
with about one hundred others connected with the 
estates of Craigbemard and Glorat, &c., have been 
unaccountably mislaid since the publication of the 
Stirlings of Keir, when they were lent out of the 
Glorat charter chest by the agents of the estate. 
It is hoped that anyone who may hear of then- 
place of deposit will communicate with Sir Charles 
Stirling, Glorat, Milton of Campsie, N.B.” 
Some Scottish antiquary may possibly be able 
to throw light on the mystery surrounding the 
whereabout, of the Glorat MSS. 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

When the first volume of M. Yiotor Hngoi 
La Ltgende dea Si'edes appeared in Fcbrmry 
1877, it bore these lines on its first page— 

“ Le complement de la Ligende da Siielu 
prochainement publie, A moms que la fin ® 
1’auteur n’arrive avant la fin du livre.” 

The fifth and oonoluding volume is now an¬ 
nounced to appear next week. Among iu 
oontents will be “The Vision of Dante, tto 
poet addressing the Pope ; “The Speech of* 
Thief to a King ; ” and “ Greece,” being a letter 
from a woman. By far the larger portion of 
the volume was written during the exfieffl 
Guernsey; no part is later in date than 18 «• 

Meanwhile, what is called the AMw 1 ® 
varietur (Hetzel, and Quantin) of M. I 1 *' 
Hugo’s complete works is going on ap 806 ' 
of a total of about forty-five volumes, thirty- 
one have already appeared. The last u the 
first volume of the Histoire cf tin Crime, 


M. Charles Henry, librarian to the Uni¬ 
versity of Paris, is preparing for pubhewoo 
a collection of the letters and inedited wntug’ 
of d’Alembert As d’A1 embert’s oorreaponaeo* 
was both large and widely diffused, it 11 
impossible that some of hie MSS. msy , 
in England, and in that oase M. Henry 
be glad if the possessors would commnniw? 
with him at 22 rue Berthollet, Dana 
Henry, we may add, has recently P’Mj*®?* 
Correspondence of Condorcet and of i o 
(Charavay), and has now in the press ‘com¬ 
panion volume of the inedited letters of M 
de Leepinasse. 

Sir Henry Maine has been elected a oos» 
eponding member of tho Aoademie dee Bow 
morales et politiques in succession to Bmenon 

A committee has been formed, induding 
the senators and deputies for Indre-et^ 
with the object of erecting a 
Balzac, who was born at Tours, th® 
that department, in 1799. 
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'--V M. Jtotswwv FAB»*» «^ttor of La petite 
■ | lire gad L’AbbS Tigr*™> has been appointed 

- Keeper of the Mazarin library in succession to 
tie Me Jades Sandean. 

M. Gaboteb, late consul-general of France 
at JRei»via and Shanghai, has left the whole of 
his property (subject to a prior life interest) 
to the Academic des Inscriptions, for the en- 
oonragetznent of scientific exploration in Central 
Africa and Farther Asia The value of the 
inheritance is estimated; at 20,000 frs. (£800) 
a-year. 

U dk Sarzec, whose collection of antiquities 
sod inscriptions from Mesopotamia is among the 
most precious of the recent additions to the 
Louvre, has just left Paris to take up the 
appointment of French consul at Bagdad. 

A BHOKZB statue of Bernard Palissy will 
shortly be erected at Boulogne-sur-Seine. 

M. Patti, Janet, of the Institut, whose Final 
Causes is well known in its English translation, 
has just published (Caiman n Ldvy) a new work, 
entitled Lea Mailres de la Pensie moderne. 

Two new volumes, being the sixth and 
seventh, have appeared (Plon) of the Memoirs 
of Prince Metternich, edited by M. A. de 
Elinkowstrom. They cover the period from 
1835 to 1848. 

The fifth volume has just been published 
(Qermer Bailliere) of the Histoire illustrie du 
second Empire , by M. Taxile Delord, with 
. portraits by MM!. Fdrat and Frdddric Bdgamey. 
It covers the three years 1867 to 1869. A sixth 
volume will finish the work. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

BENEVOLENCE AND GRATITUDE. 

[Imitated and Condensed from the “ Senilia ” of 
1 TourgSnieff.) 
csi : Tub Yirtues were invited once 
iis* To banquet with the Lord of All. 
t They came—the great ones rather grim 
, And not so pleasant as the small. 

. They talked and chatted o’er the meal, 

. They even laughed with temperate glee, 

^ > And each one knew the other well 
■ j And all were good as good could be. 

"j *-1 Benevolence and Gratitude 

£ ! .c Alone of all seemed “ strangers yet,” 

They stared when they were introduced— 

.On earth they never once had met. 

William E. A. Axon. 



OBITUARY. 

-The Bev. William Wigan Harvey, Hector of 
T- 'Ewelme, in Oxfordshire, one of the most learned 
clergymen to be found within the ranks of the 
... English Church, died on May 7. He took his 
" degree at Cambridge exactly fifty years 
ago, and immediately became a fellow and 
.’-divinity lecturer of his college (King’s), 

\ positions which he retained until 1844. In that 
.! year he was appointed to the college living of 
V: Auckland, in Hertfordshire, and he remained 
t benefieed there until 1872. His first important 
work, Ecclesiae Anglicanae Vindex Catholicus, 

’ consisted of elaborate citations from the writings 
of the fathers in support of the Thirty- 
'.nine Articles. It was followed some years 
- .later by a narrative of the history and theo- 
1'" logical teaching of the three creeds received 
into the Prayer-Book. Mr. Harvey’s taste for 
'. -‘patiistio learning was further shown by an 
'.’edition in 1857 of the remains of the works of 
..^Irenaeus. His last labonr as a Hertfordshire 
j incumbent was a poetic version in Spenserian 
-stanzas of a Latin poem by a physician of Queen 
‘ ’^Anne’s reign, entitled Royston Winter Recreations, 
11 } a description of the sports and pleasures of a 


gentleman dwelling in a country town. When 
the rectory of Ewelme, in Oxfordshire, became a 
separate benefice, Mr. Harvey was appointed to 
the incumbency, and his name became involved 
in a party dispute the eohoes of which have 
long since died away. An almshouse was 
founded within that parish by William de la 
Pole Earl of Suffolk, in the reign of Henry YI.; 
and Mr. Harvey, as an ex-officio trustee of this 
venerable institution, drew up an account of its 
deeds and documents the substance of which 
appeared in the eighth Rqiort of the Historical 
MSS. Commission. During his residence at 
Ewelme he also published several inventories of 
church furniture and ecclesiastical vestments. 

By the death of Dr. Henry Samuel Boase the 
Boyal Society is deprived of one of its oldest 
members. He was born in London in Sep¬ 
tember 1799, took his degree of M.D. at Edin¬ 
burgh in 1821, and was elected a fellow of the 
Boyal Society in May 1837. While resident in 
Cornwall he visited every parish in that county 
with the object of defining the nature and posi¬ 
tions of the Cornish rocks and the geological 
variations of each parish. Several papers on 
these subjects were contributed by him to the 
Transactions of the Geological Society of Corn¬ 
wall, the Philosophical Magazine, and the 
Annals of Philosophy. When Mr. Davies 
Gilbert, an ex-President of the Boyal Society, 
undertook a History of the westernmost county, 
he called upon Dr. Boase, who had just pub¬ 
lished a treatise on Primary Geology, to furnish 
him with a detailed description of the strata in 
each parish. Twenty years ago Dr. Boase 
wrote a work to show that, while one set of 
philosophers made all the greater foroes of 
nature interchangeable, it was more probable 
that there existed two groups of forces, attractive 
and repulsive, whose equilibrium formed the 
universe ; and that this principle of balanoe or 
equilibrium could he traced through all the 
sciences. A few weeks since we chronioled the 
receipt of a further volume, showing hew these 
views bore on the theory of evolution. Dr. 
Boase was long engaged in commercial pursuits 
at Dundee, and his death occurred at 5 Mag¬ 
dalen Place in that town on May 4. 

Many men who were at Oxford in the latter 
half of the sixties—and those of very different 
interests—will hear with regret of the death of 
Albert Augustine Elliott, who was then an open 
Eglesfield exhibitioner at Queen’s College. He 
died very suddenly on April 30 at Edinburgh, 
where he had been a master at the Academy for 
about two years. As is written of him in the 
Scotsman, “there are not a few who, in his 
early death, will regret a personal loss and 
feel that a life of much promise has been 
cut short.” Mr. Elliott lost his wife fourteen 
months ago, and leaves behind him a little 
girl. 

A niece of Burns, being the daughter of Mrs. 
Begg, sister of the poet, died last week at the 
age of eighty-three. For the last forty years 
she had lived near Alloway Kirk; and she was 
ever ready to impart her famiLy knowledge to 
all who paid a pilgrimage to that historic spot. 
Such knowledge she had derived, not only from 
her own mother, but also from the mother of 
the poet, with whom she passed several years of 
her early life. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Cornhill for May has an excellent article 
by Yernon Lee on “The Portrait Art of the 
Benaissance.” It deals chiefly with the 
sculptured portraits of Benaissauce tombs, but 
is full of suggestions on many points of the 
philosophy of art, and contributes muoh that 
deserves consideration towards an understanding 
of the difference between realism and idealism 
in art. The writer of “ A Scribbler’s Apology ” 


has the merit of introducing to publio notice a 
word wbioh is well fitted to describe the mass of 
current literature—the word "tootle.” His 
defence of “ tootle ” is an application to litera¬ 
ture of the opportunism which has so long 
prevailed in politios. An article on " Bio¬ 
graphy " lays down principles of general applica¬ 
tion suggested by the indiscretions of some 
recent biographers. 

Macmillan’s Magazine has added to its store a 
“ Beview of the Month.” Otherwise it has not 
become more lively. It contains an address 
delivered by Prof. Huxley to the Eton boys on 
“ Unwritten History.” This is an extremely 
ingenious application of the discoveries of 
natural science to the history of Egypt, and the 
Professor claims Herodotus as the man who 
first led the way in this large field of historical 
investigation. Mr. Bryce writes a sympathetic 
paper on "John Bichard Green.” The greater 
part of his article is a oovert claim of history as 
a branch of literature, not a branch of f cience. 
It is quite clear that a picture of the past will 
find many readers, while the evolution of human 
affairs at present finds few students. Mr. Bryce 
seems to argue that an imaginative reconstruc¬ 
tion of the human interest attaching to the past 
is all that history can give. 


TEE LATE E. E. PALMER. 

II. 

THE STOEY OF HIS DEATH. 

About the end of last June, when the troubles 
in Egypt became serious, "The Palmer” re¬ 
solved to make practical use of his linguistic 
studies, and gallantly volunteered to take part 
in putting down the rebellion. His project 
was to dissuade the Bedawin from attacking the 
Suez Canal, to collect camels for transport, and 
to raise the Wild Men of the Tih against the 
rebels. He was duly warned, I believe, that in 
case of capture he would be treated as a prisoner 
of war, perhaps as a spy ; but no consideration 
of personal danger had any weight with his 
gallant spirit. 

The brave heart landed at Jaffa in the 
Austro-Hungarian Lloyd's. During his few 
days of preparation he became immensely 
popular; three months afterwards I found 
everyone full of his praises. Mr. Besant is 
right: “ Perhaps it would not he too much to 
assert that he had no business or private rela¬ 
tions with any man who did not straightway 
become his friend.” He engaged as dragoman 
a Christian pupil of the American College, 
Bayrut, and aa servant a young Jew of Jaffa, 
who, by-the-by, has left a large family utterly 
destitute. He then visited the Bev. Mr. Scha- 
pera at Ghazzah, and set out by “ Short Desert,” 
as older travellers called it, for Suez. An 
obituary artiole in the Academy (November 18) 
declares that he “turned back a Bedawy in¬ 
vasion of the Suez Canal.” I oould hear nothing 
of this exploit on the spot. He might, and 
perhaps he would, have done it had he had 
the opportunity ; but he also had grossly ex¬ 
aggerated in his own mind the numbers and 
importance of the Tih-tribes. For his thousands 
we must read hundreds. 

On August 1 Shayhk Abdullah El-Shami 
(the Syrian) met at Suez his future companions, 
Oapt. Gill and Lieut. Oharrington, B.N. The 
former was a well-known and admirable 
traveller, who had spent the last winter study¬ 
ing Arabic in North Africa, and who had 
already done good service by cutting the tele¬ 
graphic wires connecting Egypt with Syria, 
The latter was a young officer of great promise 
burning to win his spurs. And now the fatal 
series of mistakes seems to have begun. I 
cannot but think that, after so many quiet, 
peaceful years in England, the laborious desert 
muoh through the fiery heats of July must 
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bare affected, to a oertain extent, Palmer’s 
strong, clear brain. 

Before entering the Arabian wastes, strangers 
always hire and pay a ghaflr —guide and pro¬ 
tector. He ought to be a powerful chief, who 
can defend his “ guests” by the prestige of his 
name and, if necessary, by the number of his 
weapons. Palmer may have preserved some 
sentimental reminiscences of his Bedawi friends 
and acquaintances, and may even have trusted 
to the exploded prestige of “ bread and salt.” 
The old chivalrous idea has gradually weakened 
till it has well-nigh died out. It may linger 
among the highest and noblest clans of the 
Anazeh, but it no longer extends beyond El- 
Nejd. The partial modification consists of feed¬ 
ing the Bedawin every day; otherwise, if you 
plead Nahnu mdlihln (“We are salt-fellows ”), 
they rejoin, “ The saltis not in my belly.” The 
great majority of the “ Sons of ’Antar,” who 
“ have ceased to be gentlemen,” ignore, or 
rather deride, the rococo practice of their fore¬ 
fathers. And there are scoundrels who will 
offer you a bowl with one hand and stab you 
with the other. 

Palmer engaged as his ghaflr one Matr (Abii) 
Nassdr, so named after his son ; his family 
name is Abu Salih. The man is not, and never 
was, a “ Bedouin Sheik,” but a mere hirer of 
camels to pilgrims and travellers. He had 
quarrelled with, and parted from, his kinsmen, 
the Lahiydt, to take refuse with the Dabbiir, a 
clan or sub-tribe of the Huwaytiit. This Matr, 
moreover, is judged by those who know him 
best to be light-hearted and half-witted; his 
proceedings with Col. Warren and his conduct on 
board the Garysfort, where he was detained for 
his own safety, confirm the suspicion. Yet he 
and his nephew—the camel-men do not count— 
were the only defence of an expedition which 
carried, among other valuables, the sum of 
£3,000 in gold. Travellers in Bedawin-land 
never even name the noble metal; and the vener¬ 
able Arab proverb says, lhhfi xahab-alt, wa 
mazhab-ak wa zihiib-ak —“Hide thy gold, thy 
god-faith, and thy goings-forth." It has been 
asserted that the Englishmen had no firearms ; 
this is an absurdity at first sight, and it is 
disproved by the gun produced at Ghazzah. 

The ill-starred party left Suez on August 8, 
and passed the first night upon the sea-sands. 
On the 9th, they marched, via “Moses’ Wells,” 
to the Wady Eahalin ; and next day, leaving 
their luggage in the rear, they entered the 
Wady Sadr, which heads near El-Nakhl. On 
the right jaw of this fiumara rises the Tel el- 
Sadr, alias Tel Bishr, the “ Barn Hill ” of our 
hydrographic charts, a broken tabular block 
within sight of the Suez Hotel. 

About midnight on August 10 the expedition 
was surprised by a large body of the Terabin, 
or Bedawin of the Tlh, who trade with Qhazzab, 
and the Huwaytiit, a mongrel tribe of Egypto- 
Arabs who are settled upon the Nile banks, 
nomads in the “ Sinaitic ” peninsula and semi¬ 
nomads in the land of Midian.* Palmer, they 
say, was the only one of the little party who 
fired and wounded a Bedawi in the foot. 

I pass rapidly ever the deplorable scene 
which followed the attack. Palmer, seeing 
the extreme danger, expostulated with the 
horde of hired assassins; but all bis sym¬ 
pathetic faculty, his appeals to Arab honour 
and superstition, his threats, his denunciations, 
and the gift of eloquence which had so often 
prevailed with the Wild Men were unheeded. 

As vainly, Matr covered his prottgbt with his 
’Abd-cloak, thus making them part of his own 
family. On the evening of August 11 the 
captives were led, according to the general voice 


* I spent some months among the Huwayt.'it, 
and have described them in three volumes —The 
Gold Mina of Midian (1878) and Midian Revisited 
(1880)—besides a number of detached papers. 


of the Bedawi informants, to the high bank of 
the Wady Sadr where it receives another and a 
smaller fiumara yet unnamed. Here they were 
slaughtered in cold blood and thrown down the 
height. The object of not burying the bodies, 
according to Bedawi practice, was the dread 
lest they should afterwards be discovered by 
means known to the Frank. It was thought 
safer to leave them to the birds and beasts of the 
wilderness. Moreover, the first rain-torrent 
would sweep away all traces of the foul deed. 

And here let me note that on this occasion 
the Bedawin behgved as Bedawin never be¬ 
haved before. The Wild Men will attack 
strangers for the smallest inducement; they 
will plunder their captives, strip, beat, and even 
wound them; they will shoot the enemy in 
fair fight; but' their almost superstitous terror 
of the Dam or Sdr ( vendetta , blood-feud) prevents 
their taking life. Nor have I ever heard of 
their keeping prisoners for a whole day and 
then deliberately massacring them after the 
fury of fight had cooled down. The whole 
conduct of the crime evidently suggests the 
far-seeing iniquity of civilised men ; nor is it 
hard to divine whence came the suggestion. 

Bichard F. Burton. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 

NOTES AND QUERIES ON THE “ EIK0X 
BASILIKE.” 

I. 

12 Park Crescent, Oxford: Jfoy « i«a. 

Very much, alas ! has already been written 
on the authorship of the Eikon Basilih ; bat 
something yet remains to be said on that branch 
of the subject—the internal evidence—where 
alone we have absolutely trustworthy data 
which oan be tested by us at the present day 
with the advantage of a more intelligent enti- 
eism and a more scientific method than wu 
possible even half-a-oentury ago. The problem 
is a peculiarly simple one. The book is in all 
hands—a book which surely is not coburlw 
in style, or commonplace in execution; which 
teems with peculiarities of diction, of expres¬ 
sion, and of thought. The authorship lies 
between two persons only—Charles the Fuat 
and Dr. John Gauden. There are extant of 
the former, numerous letters, manifestoes, and 
State papers; of the latter, four Sermons awl 
a tract written before the publication of the 
Affa)7i;beside many works, of greater or less balk, 
written after 1649. On a careful comparison 
of the writings of the two claimants, including 
a minute study of the vocabulary, the literary 
characteristics, the rhythm—in a word, the 
style—of each, does not a oonviction force 
itself upon the mind of the impartial and dili¬ 
gent observer that there is an unmistakesble 
preponderance of evidence in favour of one 
candidate over the other ? I think that such 
a question admits of but one reply. Kay, the - 
mere existenoe of two opinions on this subject 
shows, to my mind, that many students who • 
have dealt with it (some of them at exorbitant - 
length) have neglected the first and foremost 
of all requirements—viz., that they should - 
make themselves thorough masters of their 
text—of its subject-matter, of its diction, of its 
rhythm, of its style. To take a very curious 
instance. In Burnet’s day, the authorship of 
the Eikon was far more than a mere litsnrr 
question ; it was one, moreover, in which he toot 
a deep and personal interest, and he tells ns - 
that he “ was bred up with a high veneration 
of this book.” But his knowledge of its con- 
teats must have been strangely superficial. At ; 

[ the close of his Life of William Duke of Hamil¬ 
ton (pp. 551 sqq., ed. 1852), he gives almost - 
in its entirety the Duke’s will, drawing a lesson 
for his own times from the ardent piety which 
it breathes. But he seems wholly unaware that 
this will is neither more nor less than a trans¬ 
cription. with a few transpositions, of many 
of the clauses in the prayer which concludes tbs 
last chapter of the Eikon. And, as we folio* , 
the controversy down to modem times, it ii 
noticeable that the writers on both sides are : 
far from possessing that minute knowledge and . 
complete grasp of the book which they would ■. 
have admitted to be absolutely indispensable -> 
in the case of a Greek or Latin text Eren , 
Todd, who was the first to undertake an adequate s 
examination of the internal evidence, has left . 
some pretty substantial gleanings for those ■ 
who come after him. I may add that I avoided s 
reading the Letters in which Todd has dealt >, 
with the Eikon until I had almost finished ; 
my own enquiry and had arrived at a definte ; 
conclusion. Although, therefore, 1 shall of . 
necessity repeat many facts which haTe already i 
been pointed out by Todd, I shall pursue > 
my own method, and shall corroborate bis t 
statements and inferences from independeat 
observation. _ _ tt 

1. If there is one feature in the Eikon which ). 
more than another obtrudes itself on th« t 
attention it is the extreme prevalence of k 
alliteration. Alliteration is everywhere, from k 
the “ Solitudes and Sufferings” of the title-paco j, 
to the “miserable moment . . • eyer-blessed l. 
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■ ' of fte last paragraph but one- 

.: Speaking deliberately, I may say that there are 

hundreds of instanoes of » m the Eikon. The 
first ohapter in a short one, hut in it I find, in 
juxtaposition, passion, prejudice; partiality, 
mpwar heat; odium and offences; rigour or 
lemissness; piety and policy; free and fall; 
glory, good ; sufferings, sins; heart, heaven; 
servant, sinner, Saviour. And so, elsewhere, 
preachers are parasitic; the early ages of 
Christianity were purest and primitive; heart 
and hand ; fear and flattery ; peace and plenty ; 
parity and popularity; reason and religion ; a 
«-ood cause and a good conscience; loyaltv and 
iovo; tyranny and tumults; shame anti suffering 
—to give examples at random—are among the 
couples thus united. Anyone who will take a 
pen and mark instances for himself will soon 
be convinced that alliteration is a distinguishing 
note of the Eikon. Now, was either of the two 
candidates for its authorship given to the persist¬ 
ent use of this triok of style ? The age loved 
alliteration, and I remember isolated instances 
of it—possibly a dozen—in Charles’s writings. 
But with Gauden alliteration is almost a mania. 
It is scarcely possible to glance through a page 
of any of his writings without lighting on such 
puerilities. “ He cannot opo his mouth, but 
I out there flies ”—not a trope, hut an allitera¬ 
tion. Turn to the Act Sermon, for instance, 
published some half-dozen years before the 
.. Eikon, I see at a glance in my notes: satiate, 
satisfy ; sauce and seasoning ; death and 
" destruction; decays, diseases, deformities; light, 
lantern; minds, manners; disorder, distemper, 
and diseases; diminished and debased ; and so 
on, ad nauseam. There is no single work of 
Oauden’s—I have read everything attributed to 
' him in the Bodleian Catalogue—which does not 
■f‘ weary by reason of this ever-recurring triok, if 
'f; t by nothing else. In ohap. iv. the author of the 
a ; Eikon, to secure an alliteration, speaks of the 
devil as “ going about seeking whom he may 
' deceive and devour.” So does Gauden in his 
; llieraspistes. Gauden shows that he knew the 
' sting of “parasitic preachers” to lie in the 
c 1 ; repetition of the initial letter by elsewhere 
"• combining "parasitic preachers and mealy- 
=’ - mouthed ministers.” Where Charles speaks of 
■ :: religion and polioy, Gauden speaks of piety and 
polioy, and he is followed by the author of the 
-j Eihn. I will not multiply instances, which the 
i'- 'least observant reader oan gather for himself 
abundantly ; bat I must urge that in this first 

■ - 1 ' particular the Eilcon in its every chapter bears 
i-* a striking resemblance to the acknowledged 
: ■■■:- works of Gaaden, from the earliest to the latest, 

while it cannot be said that alliteration is in any 
sense a distinctive note of the style of Charles. 

2. The Eikon oontains numerous plays upon 
• :• words, assonances, actual puns. Hallam re 
:: marked on "mend me . . . end me” as i 
■: jingle to whioh a man in Charles’s position 
■-r- could scarcely condescend; to whioh it has been 
7 - answered that all languages show men to be 
■ capable of such an occasional utterance, which is, 
:i «; as it were, wrung from them in moments of 
: ■ agony. But it has not been noticed how common 
this triok—“ a game at tio-tao with words,” to 
borrow Milton’s phrase—is in the Eikon. I have 
b' above a score of examples ; but I may mention 
; —(viiL) “ who, not engaged in the factions of 
the times, have the most impartial reflection 
on the actions’’ (compare satisfied, gratify, 

> three or four lines after, with Gauden’s 
history, mystery); (xi.) “whose propositions 
may soon prove violent oppositions, if onoe they 
- gain to be neoessary impositions ; ” (xiv.) “ dis- 
t puting the points of different beliefs in my 
subjects when I was disputed with by swords’ 
points; ” (xv.) pretended, intended; (six.) 

'' victorious or iuglorious; (xx. passim) reform, 
deformity ; and—not to overload the oolumns of 
the Academy —(xxviii.) "As I believe Thou 
’ hast forgiven all the errors of my life, so I hope 


Thou wilt save me from the terrors of my death.” 
Now where shall we find the better parallel 
to this love of jingle and assonance and word¬ 
play : in the writings of Charles, or in those of 
Gauden ? I can recall an occasional instance in 
the Sing’s Remains; e.g. “ promise-maker ” is 
contrasted with “ promise-breaker,” “increase” 
with “ cease.” But Gauden absolutely runs riot 
in this easy spocies of wit from his earliest 
sermons to his latest pamphlets. I have 
noticed in the former—all prior in date to the 
Eikon —“ Whose affections are but affectations 
“die in peace and lie in peace;” “a shame 
infinitely to be ashamed of,” cf., in the Eikon, 
"who orders our disorders;” “unreasonable 
reasons of state;” “maul and mill;” “to 
inform some, to reform others, and at least to 
confirm yours;” "diverting or perverting;” 

“ loves and lives ; ” “ face uud force;” “purse 
or persons,” “ gesture and vesture ” (Puller !); 
“if not external, yet internal, which will be 
eternal.”. . . But enough. I could till a column 
or two of the Academy, were it required, with 
wholesale instances from Gauden of this flower of 
rhetoric. Here then, again, I submit that we 
have a peculiarity which is highly distinctive of 
Gauden and of the Eikon, but in which the King, 
to his credit, indulged but sparingly. 

3. The vocabulary of the Eikon is sufficiently 
noteworthy, but no very complete analysis of it 
has yet been attempted. If I were reading it 
for the English Dictionary, I should extract at 
least three hundred words all in some way, 
and in a greater or less degree, worthy of 
remark. Now, almost all these words form 
part of Gauden’s vocabulary, and not a sixth 
of them—so far as I have been able to discover— 
of the King’s. In Charles’s compositions I find a 
good many Scottish and other favourite phrases 
and words (e.g. kythe, esohew, counsellable, itn- 
possibilitate, stedible) none of which occur in the 
Eikon. But common to Gauden and the Eikon 
are, speaking generally, the whole of the less 
rare words to which I have alluded, and also 
very many of the more uncommon, suoh as 
additamont, affliotive (and other adjectives in 
-ive), antipathies, aversation, babies (= dolls), 
boutefeus, captivate, carry before one (= prae se 
ferre), cashier (v.), circulation (= circle), cloud¬ 
ings, oonflux, conform (adj.) and conlormable, 
conscious to, consciousness to, Cyolopic, degener- 
ous, diminutions, embased. equalize, latuity, 
feral, fiduciary, fixation, flat (v.), fruitions, 
funerals (in sing, sense), hydropic, imitable, 
incommunicable, ingratiatings, insolence (v.a.), 
judger, ligament, monstrosity and monstrous¬ 
ness, mutining, nauseating, noglective of, 
obtrude, occaaioner, odium, opinionativeness 
(misprinted " opiniativeness ” in Hieraspistes, 
p. 29), perjurious, pertinacy, plenary, pre¬ 
cipitant, prereption, preterlegal, prolix, re¬ 
fractoriness, sameness ( = identity), sidings, 
temperament (= moderation), tenuity,* thin 
(v.), touchiness, triumpher, tumultuariness, 
unbeseeming (trane.), unerrable, unevaugelical, 
unjustice, uusettleduess, unsuccesafulnoss, and 
so on. Now it cannot be too carefully borne 
iu mind that the force of evidence of this 
sort is cumulative. A few isolated words 
may be common to two books without auy 
oonnexion existing between them; but a 
mass of words such as that given above, 
which is itself only a selection out of a very 
large number, raises a strong presumption of 
community of authorship. There are a few 

• We know, at all events, whence Gauden derived 
his favourite word “tenuity.” Iu Truth and Peace 
ho writes: “Bishop Jewell once told Queen 
Elizabeth, in a sermon, ‘ Tenuitatem beneflciorum 
necessario sequitur ignonmtia sacerdotum.” So 
in chap. iff. ot the Eikon we read of ‘ ‘ that after un¬ 
avoidable judgment which shall rejudge what 
among men is but corruptly decided.” Gauden, 
in his MryoAeio 8eo3 tells us : “ St. Bernard’s motto 
to all judges is ‘ Omnia judicatarejudicabuntur.’ ” 


words occurring in the Eikon whioh I have not 
noticed in a necessarily hurried perusal of the 
works of Gauden—viz., abetment, demagogue, 
irradiation, offerture, oglio, renege, and super- 
vive. To the first I may quote a parallel from 
Gauden in “ enablement ” (also used by Charles) ; 
irradiation may be compared with Gauden’s 
favourite word “ eradiation ; ” “ offerture ” is 
apparently a loan from Fuller’s Holy War 
(eda. 1 and 3, ed. 2 reading offer ); olioes 
occurs in Gauden’a Suspiria, misprinted olives ; 

“ reneger” is used by Gauden in the same work. 
Gauden is a great coiner (or lover) of strange 
Greek words (cf, his hekatonomy, paedagogy, 
stratocracy, polemocracy, eutaxy, &c.), and is 
therefore, I think, more likely than Charles to 
have introduced “demagogue” into English. 
Lastly, I would notice the singular fondness for 
the word “ prone ” which is common to Gauden 
and the writer of the Eikon. I have no hesita¬ 
tion in claiming the vocabulary of the Eikon as 
that of Gaudeu, rather than that of Charles. 

4. The reader of Gauden’s early Sermons 
will notice numerous coincidences with the 
Eikon, beside those pointed out above. 
Gauden speaks of “the man of the man,” 

“ the blessing of blessiugs temporal,” and 
the “ soul of our souls.” This poetical or 
rhetorical mode of expression is a favourite one 
with Gauden in his later works; and so in the 
Eilcon we find “ the injury of all injuries,” 

“ the life of our lives.” The author of the 
Eikon remarks (chap, xvii.), “ This I writo rather 
like a divine than a prince; ” and Gauden had 
written half-a-dozen years beforo, “ Of these I 
intend to speak, not as a statist or politician, 
but as a divine.” In the Eikon (xi.), God is 
addressed as “ O Thou first and eternal Reason ! ” 
The word first is thus used four times in 
Gauden’s Sermons ; e.g., “ O Thou first great 
and eternal Mind.” In 1G42, Gauden, preaching 
before the University of Oxford, described his 
hearers as “an audience, for the most part, 
piously learned and judiciously devout.” Iu 
1648, the author of the Eikon speaks of his 
need of men “judiciously pious and soberly 
devout.” I could adduce a dozen more in¬ 
stances of this construction and rhythm from 
Gauden, who seems to be here again indebted 
to Fuller. The continual antitheses of the 
Eikon between being and well-being, use and 
abuse, reason and the unreasonable, soli¬ 
tude and company, goodness and greatness, 
victory over oneself and over an enemy, 
a moment and eternity, and so forth, are 
anticipated in these early Sermons. In both 
writings we find the same eulogies of Season, 
and the quotation “the sovereignty of reason; ” 
the samo description of Christ as “ our great 
Peacemaker,” and of God as the author of 
order aud peace as well as of truth. In the 
Sermons sentences begin elliptically with 
“Better. . . than” in the very style of the 
Eikon ; little phrases like “ I see,” “ no doubt,” 
are continually inserted by way of parenthesis ; 
“ as ” is over dragging “ so” in its train; the 
introduction of a French phrase where English 
would have done better, in Gauden’s Paix et peu , 
reminds us of the Charles le Bon and le (Grand 
of the Eikon ; the rhythms of the Eikon con¬ 
stantly recur, as to anyone with an ear they do 
in every work of Gauden. These passages, for 
instance, have a strangely familiar ring to the 
student of the Eikon: —“How lovely is it at 
once to serve God with purity and safety; with 
sincerity and security ; to enjoy the benefits of 
God’s right and left hand together ! ” “ What¬ 
ever truth they meet with is presently swallowed 
without ohewing by some monster of opinion 
whioh they maintain; ” “ Scattering so ma¬ 
lignant an influence into men’s minds, that 
everyone had rather adventure the injuries of 
War than suffer the injustice of Peace; ” “the 
inward peaoe of your own oonsoienoes with 
God; ” “ The more should the face of our lives, 
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like Moses his, shine with the beams of holi¬ 
ness while we daily converse with God;” “of 
the same God and Saviour, of the same 
hopes, faith, and heaven.” These extracts are 
all culled from the early Sermons, and the 
reader who knows his Eikon will at once turn to 
their counterparts. I need only mention those 
unfortunate “ feral birdsj” which have staggered 
even the stoutest mamtainer of the royal 
authorship. But it is scarcely worth while to 
multiply parallel passages between these early 
works of Gauden and the Eikon. I have indi¬ 
cated enough, perhaps, to show that any dis¬ 
tinction between the earlier and the later works 
of Gauden is altogether untenable; and that 
there is no reason to suppose that any of the 
hundreds of coincidences between the Eikon 
and the latter are due to conscious imitation or 
to unconscious reminiscence, but that, on the 
contrary, it is more than an even lay (to quote 
the Eikon) that those coincidences are due 
simply to identity of authorship. 

5. Todd has already pointed out that the 
favourite Biblical quotations of the author of 
the Eikm are also, in almost every case, those 
of Gauden, and I shall only record the fact 
here. I do not think that it has been noticed 
that the quotations from the Psalms in the 
Eikon are in many cases taken from the Prayer- 
Book version, a fact which somewhat diminishes 
(if possible) the value of the Bible presented by 
Charles to Mr. Anthony Mildmay, in which the 
quotations from the Psalms were marked in 
Charles’s own hand. For instance, “ the 
beasts of the people ” (Eikon, iv.) form a very 
familiar portion of Gauden’s stock-in-trade, 
being introduced at least seven times in the 
Snspiria alone. In the prayers at the end of 
chap. i. is an unfamiliar reading of a familiar 
passagein the twenty-third Psalm, “ grant me and 
my people the benefit of our afflictions and Thy 
chastisements, that Thy rod as well at Thy staff 
may comfort us.” I have searched in vain for 
this interpretation of the words italicised among 
the divines and others to whose works Charles 
may have had aocess, or from whose lips he 
may have heard it. I have not found it in 
Sandys or Hall or Hammond, but I do find it 
in Ganden’s Sutpiria, p. 123. 

“ It is no token, that because God punisheth our 
faults, therefore he hates our persons, much less our 
calling and profession; the rod and staff of Qod 
lying upon us or lifted up against us, is not 
to drive us from him, but, os a Shepherds crook, 
to draw us neerer to him.” 

Passing to quotations from profane authors, I 
would call attention to a paragraph in chap, 
iv.:— 

“But as it is no strange thing for the soa to 
rage when strong winds blow upon it, so neither 
for multitudes to become insolent when they have 
men of some reputation for parts and piety to set 
them on.” 

Here is an obvious reminiscence of Aeneid i. 
148 sqq.: — 

“ Ac veluti magno in populo cum saepe coorta est 
Soditio ... 

Turn pietate gravcm ac meritis si forte virum 
quern 

Conspexere, silent, arrectisque auribus adstant.” 

I have not met with any proof that Charles 
knew his Virgil; but Virgil is a favourite author 
with Gauden, who quotes several passages 
from the opening of the Aeneid, and in a side- 
note to the Hieraspistes, p. 402, remarks, 
“ofVirgil it is said, if all sciences were lost 
they might be found in him.” So, too, in 
chap, xxviii-, containing what purport to be the 
King’s “closer conflicts with the thoughts of 
death,” Horace’s “ brazen wall ” (Epp. 1. i. 61) 
of a judicious integrity is introduced, which 
is likewise repeatedly quoted by Gauden. Just 
below Charles is made to speak of his enemies 
«' having bereaved him of all those worldly com¬ 
forts for which life itself seems desirable to 


men.” There is surely an allusion here to 
Juvenal, viii. 84: “Et propter vitam vivendi 
perdere causes,” a passage quoted by Gauden 
over and over agaiD, and paraphrased by him in 
his early sermon on Truth and Peace : “ It is a 
blind and preposterous love that loves life 
better than that, for which only life is worth 
the having.” The reference in ohap. x. of the 
Eikon to “the chiefest arms” of the ancient 
Christians—prayers and tears—is oommon to 
Charles and Gauden, the latter of whom quotes 
Gregory Nazianzen as his authority. In chap, 
xii. the remark about the bear and his skin was 
made by Charles in answer to the Bemons trance 
(Gardiner, Fall of the Monarchy of Charles I., 
vol. ii., p. 336), and was therefore public 
property. Lastly, I may mention, as a point in 
favour of Charles, that, in his Second Paper 
delivered to the Ministers attending at Newport, 
he speaks of “ common usage, which is the best 
master of words; ” while in chap. xvii. of the 
Eikon “ use" is described as “the great 
arbitrator of words, and master of language.” 
The reference to the Ars Poetica is obvious, and 
“ brevis esse laboro, Obscurus fio ” is quoted by 
Gauden from the same poem in his McyoAria 
0 ( oO . Let us glance at another class of internal 
evidence—that of metaphors. The writer of 
the Eikon is especially partial to nautical 
metaphors, to metaphors from atmospheric 
phenomena, from medical subjects, especially 
the digestive organs, and occasionally even from 
sport. In the Truth and Peace I read: “ Cutting 
asunder that great cable which holds the State 
from shipwreck; ” and scattered through 
Gauden’s works, and even his letters, I find 
evidence of considerable nautical knowledge— 
e.g., at pp. 114, 130, 209, and 246 of the 
Hieraspistes, and pp. 107, 151, 234, and 416 of 
the Sutpiria. Metaphors from comets, ex¬ 
halations and the dew of heaven (re¬ 
peatedly introduced in the Eikon) are familiar 
to us in Gauden. In his Act Sermon he 
gives us a metaphor from an “ill stomach,” 
and in Truth and Peace he speaks of “a 
dear, sound, and undiseased stomach, that 
desires, likes, and digests wholesome meats.” 
The metaphor derived from deer in chap, 
xiv. is capped bv three references to deer in the 
Hieraspistes; while in Anti-Baal- Berith Gau¬ 
den descends to the cock-pit for sin illustration. 
Among numerous minor metaphors, derived 
from floods, from earthquakes, from midwifery, 
from swine, from the pinnacle of the temple, 
from the paper used by a tradesman to wrap up 
his wares, from metal-founding, from bank¬ 
ruptcy, from siege guns, from engraving, from 
great fires, from hinges, from hanging on a pin, 
from lines drawn from the centre of a circle to 
the circumference, from flies in summer, from 
icy mountains, and so forth, there are but three 
or four in the Eikon which do not find their 
exact counterpart in Gauden’s acknowledged 
works. 

I have already explained that I have intention¬ 
ally passed over very many of the coincidences 
and parallelisms pointed out by Todd and others, 
whose arguments have been before the world 
for half-a-century, and which I have here 
endeavoured to supplement, not to supplant (a 
flower of speech which Gauden himself might 
have envied). After entering on the examina¬ 
tion of the question of authorship with a bias in 
favour of the King, I have found myself com¬ 
pelled by the bulk and cogency of the internal 
evidenoe (a mere fraction of which I have 
extracted from my notes and thus roughly and 
imperfectly set before the readers of the 
Academy) to accept fully and unreservedly the 
statement of Gauden, that he was the sole 
author of the book and figure, inducting, of 
course, those two chapters whioh have been 
attributed to Duppa. Whether Charles ever 
saw the Eikon is a problem on whioh I shall 
hope to say something hereafter. In a seoond 


letter I purpose to oall attention to the beano- 
on this controversy of a book whioh has been 
often quoted, but the importance of which hu 
never yet, I think, been adequately recognise! 
I shall also venture to suggest certain direction! 
in whion further research seems to ms to be 
required, and shall examine a few points con- 
neoted with the Eikon which have not yet been 
dealt with exhaustively. 

Chaex.es E. Doble. 


“EMINENT WOMEN” SEEKS. 

London: May S, l®. 

The statement in last week’s Acadesiy tbit 
a volume on “Margaret Fuller,” by Mu 
Howe, had been arranged for the above series 
is not correct. I have not arranged for > 
volume on “ Margaret Fuller ” by Mrs. Hote, 
or by anyone else, nor has any suggestion been 
made by me, or to me, for any such volume. 

John H. Isom, 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Tuesday, May 15, 3 p.m. Roj^al Institution: “Physi> 
logical Discovery,” VTI., by Prof. McKendricL 

Wednesday, May 16 , 8 p.m. Society of Arts. 

8 p.m. British Archaeological: “The Chwrh 
of St. Mary. Ashford Carbouel, with Reference n 
its Early History and the Recent Discoveries," k 
Mr. W. Henderson; “The Anglo-Saxon Charters 
of Exeter Cathedral,” by Mr. J. B. Davidson. 

Thursday, Mayiz, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Coonl 
Rumford,” Til., by Prof. Tyndall. 

8 p.m. Historical: “ Materials fora History 
Temperate South Africa,” by Sir H. BartleFnre. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “ Photographic Action stuib! 
spectroscopically,” by Capt. W. Abney. 

Friday, May 18, 8 p.m. Philological: A Short Psj^er 
by Prince L.-L. Bonaparte; “Portuguese," by Mr. 
Henry Sweet. 

9p.m. Royal Institution: “DomesticIndustiy 
in the Villages of Russia,” by Prof. Turner. 

Saturday. May 19,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Ru*-an 
Social Life, I., by Prof. Turner. 


SCIENCE. 

A “ CATULLIANUM,” BY P. E. SOME J- 
BURG. 

Hebe Sonnenbttbg, of Bonn, has published m 
interesting little pamphlet of eight pagw) >» 
which he contests the now generally accept 
view that Catullus’ Volusius was the historian 
Tanusius Geminus. Though to some extent • 
anticipated by Alexandri Tartars (Animate, 
in loc. nonnull. Vdl. Catulli ; Bomae, ISt-.i. 
Sonnenburg has stated the case with mor» r 
precision and detail, and deserves the csw™ r 
attention of all fhture editors. The idenfifict- f 
tion of Tanusius Geminus with Catulhs f 
Volusius—whioh Mnretus was the first to ataftj 
and which has been sinoe accepted by somf of,, 
the most eminent philologists, including, 
Tumebus, Lipsius, Voee, and Haupt—asimnsj 
that the history in whioh (Suet. Cast. 9}TanuMK. 
mentioned as a fact of Caesar’s life his ooo- r 
plioity in the designs of M. Crassus, P. Sulli,r 
and L. Antronios Faetus to attack the Senatsf 
66 b.c, whioh we ehould naturally expect M . 
have been in prose, is the work called by Catulto* ( 
Annals, whicn seems to have been in verst- . 

If we examine the words of Seneca (S)>, 9 
Annales Tanusii sets quam ponderoti tint ft n 
uocentur ; hoc est uita quorundam longa et 
Tanusii sequitur annales, the explanation # 
Muretus, that “what follows the Annals 
Tanusius ” is a reference to Catullus’ Ann* 
Volusi cacata carta, though highly ingswo&t 
will be found a mere hypothesis, and ( 
hypothesis with strong facts to show again* 1 1 j 
Seneca is arguing with a friend who lan® | 
the short life of the philosopher Mstwntf- f 
“ His life," he eays, “ is a book of short ; 
pass, laudable and serviceable withal; when* 
the longer lives of some men are lit* _ 

* Per Historikcr Tanusius Gesninus undditA** ^ 
Volusi. (Bonn: Strauss.) I 
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w« Annals at TaauBVM—you know what 
■ ' thoi vn oalled.” No doubt the allusion is to 
- jfZi toU- known and current remark on Tanu- 
~ bus’ work; but to suppose that allusion to be 
T Catullus’ words eacata carta is as dubious a 
f conclusion as that liber paucorum uersuum in 
tfae passage of Seneca refers to some actual 
book by Metronax; or that, because Seneca uses 
tie word “ versos,” there need be any allusion 
to a work composed in metre. For Sounen- 
bnrg is emphatically right in showing, what 
But has demonstrated at length in bis Antike 
Buchwesen, that books were measured by the 
number of uersus, or lines, contained in them ; 
hence, that a liber paucorum uersuum is simply 
s short book. The sassage of Seneca, then, 
reasonably interpreted, cannot in itself prove 
more than that Tanusius wrote Annales of a pon¬ 
derous kind, and therefore most probably in prose. 
hgain, it is not likely that Catullus would 
rhoose as a pseudonym for Tanusius a real and 
respectable name like Yolusius, which is found 
several times in the Consular Fasti during the 
first century A.D. Catullus’ Yolusius must 
uve been an actual person, a conterraneus, 
terhaps an acquaintance, of the poet; a living 
lonentity of the same kind as Suffenus, Aquinus, 
laeeius, but brought, it would seem, by some 
■ccident into a mere personal antagonism. 

These arguments are of weight against 
iuietua’s view that Seneca’s Tanusius is 
ktullus’ Yolusius. But it must be owned 
here is a neatness in the adaptation of the 
- voids caeala carta to the passage of Seneca 
rhich clings to the mind in spite of much 
: il&usible reasoning. Tartara’s theory at least 
: -deserves consideration: Seneca does allude to 
• he same Annales as Catullus; but these 
■- Annales are distinct from the Eistoria of Tanu- 
ins Geminus, and were a metrical failure 
a ponderous kind by a Tanusius yolusius, a 
stive of the country round the mouths of the 
^ b. B. Ellis. 
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4 CLASSIFICATION OF THE RACES 
OF MANKIND. 

^ University College, Gower Street, W.C.: 

-i C May 9,1883. 

■ •>;■.iaomn a sufficient number of subscribers be 
^ vw .'btained, I purpose forthwith beginning the 

publication of this work, copious materials for 
less rhich have now been oollected. It will form 
iwo large octavo volumes of about six hundred 
j, y*«8s each, at 21s. per volume, with the usual 
..^sanction of twenty per oent. to subscribers. 

:;1» publication will probably extend over two 
,j ntars, and at least five hundred names will be 
r '. ; jqoired to justify the undertaking, although 
G. lbscribers to the first need not bo committed 
> purchasing the second part also. Subscrip- 
i F.ons will be received by my publisher, Sir. 
' 4w»rd Stanford, 65 Charing Cross, 8.W., or 
. J myself at the above address; and all moneys 
ill be returned, without any reduotion, should 
m work not be proceeded with. 
v So much for the business part of the transao- 
*' on. With regard to the scope and contents of 
le work, it may be briefly stated that its aim 
^ iU be to place in the hands of the ethnological 
adent a comprehensive treatise on the races of 
an kind harmonising with the present state of 
athropological enquiry. Previous attempts of 
' lis sort, suoh aa those of Hervas, Adelung and 
. F a ter, and Balbi, however exoellent in their 
;'sy, have all confessedly been long oat of 
' '.ite, as well as out of print. Nor have their 
' Methods been always satisfactory, and it will be 
’.lowed that for the most part undue weight has 
v«u attached to the element of speech. This 

■ as perhaps inevitable so long as strictly 
" i ithropologieal data were scarcely available, 
r^ut the time seems to have arrived when at 
> aat a tentative effort at a more scientific 

aerification may be made with some prospect 
' [ Batirfaotory reeqlte. 


In the General Introduction suoh broad 
questions will be dealt with as the Evolution of 
Man ; the Antiquity and Specific Unity of the 
Species; the Present Yarieties of Mankind ; the 
Physical and Moral Criteria of Pace; the 
Fundamental Human Types; their Evolution 
and Dispersion; the Peopling of the Continents; 
the Origin of Artioolate Speech; the Morpho¬ 
logical Orders and Families of Speech; the 
Problem of Specific Linguistic Diversity within 
the same Ethnical Group. 

The great physical divisions of the human 
family will then be dealt with seriatim, and 
here the same arrangement will be adhered to 
as that observed in my ethnological Appendices 
to the Stanford Geographical Series. Each of 
the main sections of mankind will thus be 
treated in three separate parts. In the first 
the salient physioal and moral characteristics 
of the type will be dismissed. The second will 
be oocupied with the several main branches of 
eaoh, and here the proper work of classification 
will be carried out in detail. Lastlv, the third 
part will consist of an Alphabetical Index, com¬ 
prising, as far as I have been able to collect 
them, all the known raoes, tribes, and lan¬ 
guages of eaoh main division, briefly described, 
and with copious references to authorities. 
But the subjoined examples from the Asiatic 
domain, which alone oontains some four thou¬ 
sand entries, will perhaps convey the best idea of 
the kind of information supplied in these 
Alphabetical Indices :— 

Akkad. —Pre-Semitic cultured race, Lower 
Euphrates, whose capital was Ur, and whose 
empire was overthrown by the Semites and Cassites 
before 1700, possibly 2000 n c. Speech preserved 
in the oldest cuneiform inscriptions, and in the 
grammars of the later bilingual texts ; originally 
modified by suffixes, later on by prefixes; con¬ 
nected by Lenormant and others with the aggluti¬ 
nating Ural-Altaic family; two distinct dialects 
determined by Haupt: Akkad in the north, Sum¬ 
erian in the south, the chief differences being 
phonetic, g, d, u of former becoming in, ts, e of 
latter ( Xachrichten of the Gottingen R. Scientific 
Soc., 1880). Most of the bilingual texts, 
coming from the libraries of Babylon, Again'-, and 
other northern cities, are in the Akkad dialect, 
which after its extinction 1700 or 2000 n.c. con¬ 
tinued to be studied as a dead language under the 
Assyrian rule till 624 n.c. Sound Assyriologists 
are unanimous in rejecting the views of Halevy 
and one or two others, who regard Akkad merely 
as a cryptographic system (A. H. Sayce, MS. note 
to author). 

Dom. —Low caste communities, many parts of 
India and Kashmir, mentioned in the Hindu 
writings; by many supposed to be the original 
stock of the European Gypsies (q. t>.), whom they 
closely resemble in appearance, habits, and speech. 
Dom seems to be the same word as Kom, the root 
of Romany, as the Gypsies call themselves. But 
Traill (As. lies, xvi., p. 160) describes many 
Kumaon (Himalayan) Dom3 as “having curly 
hair inclining to wool, and being all extremely 
black,” which would affiliate them rather to the 
Negrito type, and confirm de Quatrefages’ view on 
the wide range of the Negritos in S. Asia. 

Kimmehiaxs. —I. Extinct historic race, the 
Gimirrai of the Assyrian monuments, identified 
with the Gomer of Genesis. First appeared about 
674 n.c. on north frontier Assyria, thence driven 
by Esarhaddon westwards to Asia Minor, where 
they took Sinope and overran Lydia. These are 
the Kimmerii of Herodotus (i. 6; iv. 1, &c.), who 
brings them from the Fulus Mseotis to Asia Minor, 
where they overthrow the kingdom of Cyaxarcs 
the Mede, and are afterwards driven back by 
Alyattes of Lydia. II. Prehistoric or legendary 
race supposed to havo dwelt in caves on the 
Campanian Coast, Italy, whence the expression 
“ Cimmerian darkness.” These are the shadowy 
Homeric Kimmerii, whose gloomy abodes became 
the images of the lower regions ( Odyss . xiii.; Acneid, 
vi.). 

Kobo-pok-otou — i.e., “ People of the Hollows,” 
the name given by the Ainos to the aboriginal 
Pit-dwellers qf Yeso, anterior to the Ainos, dwell¬ 


ing in huts built over holes, and possessing a know¬ 
ledge of pottery. The pits found on an islet near 
Nemuro, the north-east port of Yeso, are sup¬ 
posed to have belonged to the Kohito, a dwarfish 
race exterminated by the Ainos, hence apparently 
identical with the Koro-pok-guru. J. Milne 
(meeting of Asiatic Society of Japan, 1882) asso¬ 
ciates them with the Kurilsky and other tribes of 
Sakhalin and Kamchatka, who, like the Eskimo, 
had extended formerly much farther south. 

Pa-y.— Hill tribes, South-West China andNorth 
Burma, near the Terong (q.r.) ; “different do 
physique et laugage des Terong ” (Desgodms, An/. 
Soc. de Geo. xii., p. 410). Are of Shan stock, though 
in Burma largely assimilated to the Burmese. 
“ Dor Kopf ist edler als jener der Chinesen ; die 
dunklen Augon liegen nahezu horizontal, die Naso 
ist gerade, der Gesichtsnusdruck iiberhaiiptniihert 
sich der kaukasisehen Race” (Kreitner, Jin Ferncn 
Osten, p. 959). In the upper Irawaddi basin those 
on the left bank are called Diju, those on the right 
Telon (Hi.), while the Chinese extend the term Pa-y 
to all the Shaus on the south-west frontier. See 
Shan and Noiou. 

S1sta.n 1.—Collective name of the natives of 
Sist-sm, said to be originally Tajiks, but now com¬ 
prising five different tribes: Sharekir and Sarbandi 
from Irak Ajemi ; Kaylini, the former rulers either 
Baluchi or Kukar Afghans ; Towki and Ishakzae, 
a branch of the Panjpao Durunis. Speech, Muc- 
gregor (Afghanistan, p. 655) says, is “nothing but 
Baluchi with many Arab, Persian, Pukhtu, and 
Indian words,” though at p. 656 he calls it “broken 
Persian,” with Leech, who of 250 words traced all 
but twenty-four to Persian. Yet Khanikoif 
affirms that ‘ ‘ far from being a patois it is perhaps 
the only remains of the purest old Persian ” (der 
einzige Rest des reinsten niton persischen). The 
nomads speak Baluchi, Brahui, Pukhtu, ric., accord¬ 
ing to their nationalities. The word Sistin .derives 
through Sejestan from Sacastana— i.e. , the country 
of the Sakns (the “ Indo-Scythians ” of the later 
Graeco-Latin writers), who, after overthrowing the 
Greek power in Baktriana about A.n. 16, crossed 
the Hiudu-Kush and settled in the Hclmand basin, 
In this region de. Quatrefages and others suspect 
an aboriginal black or Negrito clement (Rev. 
d'Ethnogr., 1882, p. 220). 

Sleb, Sleiu.—P eculiar Bedouin tribe, “ les 
Bohcmiens du Ncjd . . . noirs ou bruns fouces, on 
diraitqn’ils ont une origino indienne” (official com¬ 
munication, Aul. Soc. Geo. x., 1875, p. 71), popula¬ 
tion 600, chiefly horse-doctors, exempt from all 
imposts and take no part in the tribal feuds. 

These Alphabetical Lists will thus form a 
complete “ Ethnological Gazetteer,” valuable, 
possibly, to those even who may take less in¬ 
terest in the more speculative subjects treated 
in the other two sections of the work. Scientific 
journals at home and abroad are respectfully 
solicited to copy or summarise this preliminary 
notice ; and intending subscribers are requested 
to send in their names during the ensuing six 
months, after which the list will be closed. 

A. H. Keane. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

TnE meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science will be held this year 
at Southport from September 19 to 26. The 
president-elect is Prof. Arthur Cayley, of Cam¬ 
bridge. The following are the presidents of 
sections:—Mathematical and physical soience, 
Prof. Henrici; chemistry. Dr. J. H. Gladstone; 
geology, Prof. W. C. Williamson; biology, 
Prof. E. Bay Lankester, with Mr. W. Pengelly 
as vice-president in the department of anthrop¬ 
ology ; geography, Lieut-Col. H. H. Godwin. 
Austen; economio science and statistics, Mr. 
B. H. Inglis Palgrave; mechanics, Mr. James 
Brunlees. The two evening lectures will be 
given by Prof. B. S. Ball, on “ Becent Be- 
searches on the Distance of the Sun ; ” and by 
Prof. J. G. McKendrick, on “ Galvani and 
Animal Electricity.” Arrangements have been 
made for the usual soiries and excursions to 
places of interest in the neighbourhood. The 
working secretary of the Association is Prof. 
T. G. Bonney. 
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Prince Louis-Lucies Bonaparte, who was 
an ardent naturalist in his younger days, will 
read a paper on tho “ Neo-Latin Names of 
Reptiles” before the Philological Society on 
June 15. 

At the monthly meeting of the Roval Institu¬ 
tion held last Monday, May 7, Mr. Tyndall was 
re-elected Professor of Natural Philosophy. 

Tiie Sharpey Physiological Scholarship at 
University College, London, will become vacant 
at the close of the present session by the re- 
signation of Mr. Francis Gotch. 

A curious haul was made by a steam trawler 
in the Firth of Forth last week. The net was 
found to contain two tine specimens of IIolo- 
thuridae —a species akin to the well-known 
trepang, or bfche de mer, whose natural habitat 
is the Indian Ocean. It is conjectured that 
they may have attached themselves to the 
bottom of some ship. They have been placed 
in the Edinburgh Aquarium. 

Messrs. Macmillan announce a translation 
of Prof. Hermaun Muller’s Fertilisation of 
Plants by Insects, by Mr. D’Aroy W. Thomp¬ 
son, with a Preface by Charles Darwin. 

In view of the interest excited by the 
Fisheries Exhibition, which opens to-day, 
Messrs. Griffith and Farran are issuing a new 
and cheaper edition of Mr. P. L. Simmons’s 
Girmmercial Products of the Sea : a Collodion of 
Facts concerning Marine Contributions to Food, 
Industry, and Art. 

A handsome quarto volume has just been 
issued by the Natural History Museum of 
Lyons, as tome iii. of its Archives. A large 
part of this volume is devoted to a valuable 
monograph on the fishes and reptiles of the 
Lake of Tiberias, and of some other parts of 
•Syria, by Dr. L. Lortet, the Director of the 
Lyons Museum. The results are based mainly 
on two prolonged visits in 1875 and 1880, when 
the fishes were daily taken from the lake and 
drawn, in colours, on the spot. From these 
original sketches of fresh specimens, the admir¬ 
able lithographs illustrating the paper have 
been executed. M. A. Locard adds a descrip¬ 
tion of the Mollusca found iu the waters of the 
lake; and M. Filhol contributes to the volume 
some valuable notes on the Miocene Mammalia 
of France. 

We would call attention to an excellent series 
of penny handbooks, just issued by Messrs. 
Sonnenschein, which deserve to be widely 
known. They are callt d “ The Young Collector’s 
Handbooks; ” and we are glad to observe that 
not even Postage Stamps have been neglected 
as too frivolous. But the more important 
members of the series are British Birds, by Mr. 
R. Bowdler Sharpe; Shells, by Mr. B. B. Wood¬ 
ward; Insects iu general, and liutlerjlies and 
Betties in particular, by Mr. W. F. Kirby ; and 
Greek and Homan Goins, by Mr. Barclay Y. 
Head. We are glad to see the staff of the 
British Museum thus coming forward to make 
popular the stores of learning which they have 
special facilities for doing with authority. The 
illustrations are uniformly good—far better than 
in many expensive books. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

At a recent mooting of the Acaddmie des 
Inscriptions, M. Brest read a paper entitled 
“ La Force du Mecanismo grammaticale.” 
Its aim. was to show how words, whon once 
adopted into a luuguage, may be subjected 
to grammatical changes entirely inconsistent 
with their primary form and moaning. Of 
this, M. Brcal took several examples from 
Latin. Decemviri was originally a plural, and 
nothing else ; but it gave rise to an impossible 
singular, decemvir , formed by a false analogy. 


So again eonsules, meaning “those who sit side 
by side,’’ ought strictly to have no singular. 
Felix is an adjective of all three genders, but 
the form of its termination indicates that it 
was originally feminine only. M. Brdal would 
oonneot it etymologically with the Creek ffuM = 
mamma; hence, “ a kindly nurse,” and ulti¬ 
mately “happy” in the general sense. A still 
more ingenious derivation was suggested for 
omnis = " all.” The plural omnes is the earlier 
form, and this is a doublet of homines = “ men.” 
The logical order of development was “ men,” 
“ the men,” “ all men,” “ all.” 

M. Maspero has communicated to the 
Acaddmie des Inscriptions a number of Greek 
inscriptions recently found in Egypt, mostly 
dedications to the gods. One runs thus ;— 
Btols pfydKois 2afi69pa(i Arrowdvios SucijSfov 0 npdios 
rjyen&tv ruv tfw <ro>9ds Ik ptydkvv KivSvvuv 

iKitXevaas Ik rrjs E pv9pas iakitrays tbxfr. 

Another, which is unfortunately mutilated, 
records the dues payable on entrance into a 
certain temple by persons of either sex, married 
or single, &c. 

At the last meeting of the Socidtd asiatique, 
M. Bar bier de Meynard read the Preface to a 
curious work upon Yemen, written by a Turkish 
officer who served in an expedition into 
Southern Arabia in 1870; M. Jules Oppert 
suggested that a newly discovered King of 
Babylonia, named Kandalanu, is identical with 
the Chiniladan of Ptolemy; M. S. Guyard 
reported upon the rubbings of Vannio inscrip¬ 
tions brought by M. Deyrolle from Armenia, 
and now in the Louvre; M. Clermont-Ganneau 
identified Baal-Marqod, the Phoenician god of 
dancing, with the Egyptian Bes ; M. Halfivy 
explained the first part of the name of the 
Assyrian King Pumaiyaton by pumai, the 
Egyptian for “ oat.” 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Boval Asiatic Society. — {Monday, April 30.) 

Siu Baiiti.e Fiiere, President, in the Chair.—The 
Rev. 8. Beal read a paper on “ Two Geographical 
Sites named by Hiouen Thsang in the Tenth 
Chapter of the Si-yu-ki.” The first, tho mountain 
of Fotaraka, Mr. Beal identified with Sumauakula, 
or Adam’s Peak, in Ceylon, thus tracing the 
Buddhist worship of Avalokites-vara to the venera¬ 
tion of sailors and others for Sumana as a hill-god. 
Mr. Beal then showed that the Chinese name for 
Avalokites-vara (Kwan-shi-yin) is a form of the 
Sabaean divinity Almakar, “ he who hears,” the 
knowledge of him having been brought to Ceylon 
by the Sabaean merchants, who, as Fa-hian states, 
had settled there in great numbers in the early 
centuries of our era. The second, Po-lo-no-lo, is 
mentioned by Hiouen Thsang in the middle of the 
tenth book of the Si-yu-ki, and is restored by Mr. 
Beal as Brahmara, “a black bee,” one of tho 
names of Durga, to which tho hill Po-lo-mo-lo- 
ki-la was dedicated. The Chinese rendering of 
this name has been written by mistake as the 
“black peak.” Mr. Beal further showed that this 
hill is the “pigeon rock” of Fa-hian; but “po- 
lo-ya” (“pigeon”) ought to bo restored to Par- 
vati, as the hill was dedicated to this goddess, 
who is the same as Durga.—M. La Couperic read 
a paper on ‘ ‘ The Shifting of the Cardinal Points 
as an Illustration of the Chaldaeo-Babylonian 
Culture borrowed by the. Early Chinese.” Alter 
brielly showing that early Chinese civilisation is 
an indirect offshoot of tho Babylonian culture, he 
pointed to the curious feature of this shifting of the 
cardinal points as shown by the similarity of the 
Chinese and Chaldaeo-Babylonian signs, which 
has been lately confirmed by the decipherment of 
a cuneiform tablet, where this shifting is demon¬ 
strated. Tho great result of this shifting is to get 
rid of the 17,000 years which it has been hitherto 
found necessary to add to Chinese chronology so 
as to adjust the Clviueso zodiac. M. La Couperic 
insisted also on the peculiar affinity of Akk adian 
numerals with the Chinese cycle oi_t-en. 


FINE ART. 

EXHIBITION of tho WORKS by MEMBERS of LA. SOCTETE dn TV. 
PRKSSIONN18TES. Alto of Mr. J. FOKBE8-ROBBRTSOV8 Plemwof ik* 
CllL'KCH HCKN’E iu “Much Ado Aboat Nothing," pnintod «xprm*'y far 
Henry Irving, Esq.—NOW ON VIEW At Mmn, DOWDESWELL'S, !a. 
NEW BOND STltEEr (two door* from Um GroAT«aor GaUatt). AHmru.-^ 
Out Shilling. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 

I. 

Academies have, aa a role, taken their rite in 
epochs of deoadenoe. Those of Amsterdam and 
Antwerp, of Borne, Parma, Florenoe, Venioe, 
Milan, and Madrid, arose from the ashes of 
great sohools whose fires had fled. In England, 
however, in the country of liberty, the estab¬ 
lishment of the Boyal Academy was coincident 
with the proudest moment in the history of 
English art. Sir Joshua Reynolds was its first 
president; and, with few exceptions, from the 
days of Reynolds downwards, all the most dis¬ 
tinguished names among English artists are to 
be found inscribed upon its lists. If, as I bars 
said, we are forced to note—in one or two 
instances—exceptions to this rule they will 
invariably be found to illustrate its constancy; 
for men who follow a lino which is not only 
independent of, but in direot contradiction to, 
that pursued by the body to whioh they are 
united by ties of birth and profession can 
scarcely be reckoned as representative forces in 
a national eohool. 

On the other hand, it may be urged that the 
J)old of the English Aoademy over the training 
of the younger members of the profession is so 
slight, and its performance of the offioe of guide 
and director so perfunctory and eo irregular in 
aim, that, as it can scarcely be said to affirm sty 
special creed or class of methods, so, to be 
logical, it should weloome within its ranks every 
energetio manifestation of power, however 
eccentrio. But to be logioal were to be un- 
English ; and the courses of the Academy, in 
this respect, as in every other, are of an 
essentially national character, so that it is only 
by the accordance of some measure of ouhrsid 
compliance with the forms of acoepted version! 
of art that the heretio at heart may win sdzniu 
tance within its walls. Thus we find a oertam 
air of decent oonformity pervading the works 
which figure at the annual exhibitions; tbs 
audacious outbreaks of the Paris Salon are 
unknown, and the admiring visitor looks round 
the rooms with a hushed consciousness of 
having been admitted into the domestic circle 
of the truly English “ home.” This conscious¬ 
ness is, perhaps, borne in npon him sot so 
muoh by the choice displayed in subjectasby 
the way in which tho subjeots chosen are pre¬ 
sented : if classical story, then from expurgated 
editions ; or if, indeed, a painter, as Mr. Edwin 
Long, decides to work a vein of sensual allusion, 
he cannot do so frankly, as would be done ou 
the other side of the Channel, but has recoures 
to the authority of Holy Writ, and, the actual 
significance of Lais or of Phryne being thin 
covered, all may gazeon half-naked “ Merab 1 
or “ Michal ” with that due sense of edification 
which must accompany the reading of a chapter 
from the Bible. > 

And so, too, just as the English novel rarely ' 
affords us a picture of life, but deals generally 
with certain sentimental situations within tin ■ 
experience of every family—I had almost sail i 
within the experience of the youngest member 
of every family—the English painter of life and 
manners dwells constantly on similar theme?, 
often showing in their treatment—like bis 
brother the novelist—an extraordinary force 
of real and tender feeling. This strong feeling 
deepens often into truest pathos in touching 
scenes of quite humble life—tho life of the dis¬ 
inherited on the earth—as. for example, in Mr. 
Bottomley’s half-length figure, “Maternity- 
Hero, tho poverty-stricken woman, daughter of 
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m toil and sorrow and pain, whoso only joy u m 
tho fair head which she presses to her breast, 
stops in aimless walk through a picture 
gallery and gazes with_ a wistful sense of 

* /uliowship on a canvas which reveals the Virgin 
Mother enthroned, serene in golden glory. A 

~ gaunt and faded creature is this woman, young 

- ret and born beautiful, but worn and wasted by 
the harsh conditions at the root of our social 
life ; not pleasant to look upon, though such as 
it is well that we should see, or be made to see, 
with tbe true insight and sympathy which the 
painter has brought to his work. Nor, again, 
is such a work as Mr. Maynard Brown’s in any 
sense pleasant, but his picture of the “ Last 
Look 0 must not be forgotten if for no other 
reason than that it seems, in its way, about the 
most profoundly felt piece of work in the rooms. 
In this picture, as in Mr. Bottomley’s work, we 
are face to face with new power in seeing the 
depths in a class of subject formerly represented 
on these walls by images of well-washed 
cottagers, regular in attendance at Sunday- 
•chool, and suitably rewarded therefor by 
ccnehoent young ladies horn the Hall freshly 
elaborate in starch, and frills, and sashes. In 
the “ Last Look,” the widowed mother gathers 
»r children round her at the foot of their 

T father’s coffin. The group is arranged with 
treat care in a pyramidal form ; the mother in 
. _ the centre, before her, in decreasing steps, three 
' rf her little ones, an elder girl bowed by a 
,. mission of tears presses close behind, while the 
^.‘ foungest lad turns away to the right, in the 
. >ppy indifference of his age, to watch the last 
dfott of a smouldering wick which expires in 
" he socket. The whole scene is, as is fit, 
“ trapped in _ gloom, irretrieveable gloom, and 
;';7 lap and b for its interest wholly on the thorough- 
7- ; less and intention with which every feature and 
repression of the faces is characterised—on the 

* .P'K»uracy and command whioh the painter has 

kwn in seizing on the physiognomy of 

■ -^mgiiiah both profound and hopeless; and the 
*7 mpression is heightened by the character of the 

:? 7 'jecution, which is more solid and firm, as well 
^ depending more for its effect on modelling 
ci n- >y strong shadows, than is usual with English 
painters. 

- r We turn to the lighter drama of Mr. Faed 

» sense of relief, and perhaps with the hope 
•- 7 hat Mr. Maynard Brown may feel that one such 
ce eseon to us in unredeemed and unredeemable 
: re- aisery will suffice; that, if again he bids us 
d i&orrow with him, it may be not as those 
•j: .'Uthout hope. Ill lack has indeed overtaken 
i J nd brought low one of the actors in Mr. Faed’s 
■ They had been Boys together; ” but the other, 
v. 0 whom he presents himself in his adversity, is 
" splendidly prosperous lawyer, and seems ready 
b" : ni i_ glad to befriend the less fortunate com- 
-•ji-aiiion of bia boyhood. Nothing could be 
Barter and wittier than the way in which Mr. 
r. |*ed has put his little play upon the stage, 
i !'•' 0 the rich m»D, seated, puzzles over the 
7°te whioh has been brought in person by the 
; oock.kneed and trembling creature who has felt 
\e buffet of fortune, and who is eyed askanoe 
s- behind by the servant in closing the door. 

. -11 the incidents which indicate the ciroum- 
ances of the situation are touched with effect: 
.10 long writing-table, behind which in the 
; ; ,>ctre sits the clerk; the messenger with heavy 
'..irtfolio by his side; the window above his head, 

> bich jast lets us see that beyond the inner 

■ >oin i 3 an office busy with many clerks—all 
l0 -o things show us how important a person is 
,ieman who had been the playfellow of the 
jject beggar who now appeals to him in his 

7 latresp. 

' A certain effectiveness in telling a story and 
7 ’licity in the ohoioe of incident often dis- 
7' n guish the works of English painters. Now 
7;; 0( 1 again they make the mistake of choosing 
7 latter better fit fop literary exposition than for 
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artistio treatment, bat, on the other hand, they 
rarely sink into utter emptiness or foolishness 
of triviality. In Mr. Macbeth’s “ A Sacrifice,” 
the slight story, with its touch of comedy, is 
capitally told. The central figure in the smart 
room of a fashionable hair-dresser—time of 
Queen Anne—is the hair-dresser himself, who 
stands, quixotically dignified, with legs apart 
full front; with his right hand he places on a 
tray held by a little assistant lad the auburn 
tress which he has just shorn from the hoad 
of the flower-girl who sits in profile (why half 
undressed ?), sorry and reluctant to lose her 
bright ornament, but still under the grip of his 
formidable left hand. To our right, through 
the open door of an inner room, we catch a 
glimpse of the fop whose wig must be renewed 
at the victim’s expense; on the floor near her is 
the basket of flowers which denotes her calling ; 
and behind the lad on our left sit two “ artists 
in hair ” awaiting with greedy eyes the wealth 
of locks about to be submitted to their fingers. 
Everything in this lively work is calculated to 
take the eye; the bright white dress of tbe 
operator relieved on the fair yellow of the screen 
behind him, the pale many-coloured hues iu the 
various garments of the shrinking girl, the gilded 
ourves of the rococo tables, the blue gleam of 
the porcelain jars beneath them, the gay 
reflections of the mirrors above, and even the 
bright freshness of spring flowers, all combine 
to make a dainty patchwork of amusing colour, 
which well befits the light comedy of the scene. 
Mr. Herkomer, too, can tell a story well, 
and tells a story of a very different sort 
in “Natural Enemies.” The quarrel which 
has sprung up in a village pothouse between 
a Bavarian peasant and his Tyrolese neighbour 
promises to result in a trial of strength whioh 
would delight the heart of Defregger. The 
ainter shows a store of close observation in 
elineating the heads of the lookers-on, who, 
seated round the table, stolidly watch the 
gathering storm; while the fair cause of the 
dispute, a serving-maid, stands a little apart, 
with a young lad, to the right, and lifts her 
hand to her face with a gesture well conceived, 
but scarcely as well rendered. Indeed, Mr. 
Herkomer has been so busy with bis men 
that he seems to have half-forgotten this 
subordinate figure, which might have height¬ 
ened the interest, as well as given a touch of 
grace to his vigorous work. 

But, of all the pictures of anecdote picked 
from books or life, the big canvas on which 
Mr. Orcbardson has depicted an incident in the 
life of Voltaire is unquestionably the most 
important. Unfortunately, it takes half-a-page 
of print to explain the situation, and even those 
to whom the story is familiar will not probably 
recognise on the instant the circumstance to 
which the picture refers. We see before us a 
magnificent company of grandees seated to 
right and left of a dinner-table, whioh runs 
from us down the centre of a vast betapestried 
room. The host turns in his chair, with a fine 

g entleman’s deprecatory movement, showing 
imself in profile to the right as there enters a 
little, gray-coated, bewigged young man, who 
vomits tire and fury in a white heat of passion, 
whioh oppresses and disturbs the whole audi- 
enoe, and reaches, with its angry commotion, 
even the two servants, who seem to shrink into 
themselves and hug the sideboard set against 
the opposite wall. But what is it all about ? It is 
one of those situations which the painter alone 
cannot explain, and whioh are more frequently 
stumbled upon by us than by our neighbours 
on the opposite side of the Channel—a situation 
admirably good for illustration, but unfitted 
to face tbe world independent of text. How 
is the painter to show us that Voltaire has been 
dining with the Duo de Sulli, that he has been 
asked to step out a moment to speak to the Due 
de Bohan, that the Duo de Bohan, sitting 


in his coach, has had him horse-whipped 
by two of his lacqueys, and has driven off, 
leaving Voltaire to oome back to the company 
in rage unspeakable, and bearing tbe infamous 
marks of his brutal chastisement? Tet we 
must know all this and a good deal more before 
we can realise the position in whioh Mr. 
Orchardson depicts Voltaire appealing in vain 
for help or sympathy from the nobles who 
had bidden him to be their guest, or before 
we oan estimate all the merits of the painter’s 
art in point of oharaoter-reading alone. With 
marvellous versatility, Mr. Orchardson has 
individualised each mau by delicate shades 
of facial expression: the young—except in 
one instance, where youth has been bred 
to insolenoe—a little sorry; the elder ones 
verging more and more towards cool contempt; 
the host embarrassed, but clearly feeling, as do 
the majority of his guests, that the soribbler 
has met with his due. Perhaps they were not 
far wrong in so feeling. Nor must we forget 
to examine the hands, which are full of meaning 
and—rare merit—belong to the heads. They 
not only in every instance repeat the character¬ 
istics of the differing physical types, but refieot 
the particular phase of nervous disturbance 
through whioh each temperament is passing. 
And yet the general impression is as of beings 
not precisely made of flesh and blood. Some¬ 
thing of unreality clings to Mr. Orchardson’s 
creations: it is as if a wizard allowed us to gaze 
for an instant on the ghostly images which he 
evokes on his clouded mirror; but, ou the other 
hand, and just on account, perhaps, of a calcu¬ 
lated indecision, the room is full of air, and we 
have a pleasant sense tbat the Duke and his 
guests and the unhappy Voltaire oan all move 
and breathe, if they can neither speak nor eat. 
Does Mr. Orchardson gain or lose most by this 
intentional (?) ^substantiality of effect, and by 
tbe studied lightness of his touch ? 

Emilia F. S. Pattison. 


EGYPTIAN NOTES. 

To return to the Coptic chapel in the tomb 
of Sebekaa at Thebes. Among the curious 
religious texts there discovered, one of the most 
important is inscribed upon a large terra-cotta 
tablet built into the wall, which tablet has been 
successfully detached and sent to Boolak. The 
subject of this sermon—for it is a complete 
sermon—is the dual nature of Christ. Where 
the walls of the tomb were inscribed with 
hieroglyphic formulae of the ancient Egyptian 
faith, the Copts have oovered them with a coat 
of plaster composed of Nile-mud and ohopped 
straw, so forming a surface for the writings in 
red ink mentioned in my former note on this 
subject. The upper chambers of the tomb, 
where these monks or hermits lived and had 
their being, were half choked with dibrie as 
miscellaneous as the dibrie of a “ kitchen- 
midden.” Bones, ashes, inscribed potsherds, 
and even fragments of leathern clothing were 
disinterred; some of the potsherds are of the 
nature of private correspondence. I am in¬ 
debted for these particulars to an extremely 
interesting artiole by M. Gabriel Charmes 
recently published in the Journal dee Debate. 
In this article, M. Charmes takes occasion 
to make generous acknowledgment of the 
prompt precautions taken by Lord Wolseley 
for the protection of the Boolak Museum, 
and to note the fact of a detachment 
having at once been told off upon that 
duty, while the rest of tbe troops marched 
on to the citadel. With equal good feeling and 
good taste, M. Charmes congratulates the 
English upon tbe work done at Tel-el-Mas- 
khoota by the Egypt Excavation Fund, and upon 
the discovery of Fithom by M. Naviile. “ The 
society,” he writes, “is happy in its choice of 
an agent;” and he describes M. Naville as 
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not only a distinguished savant, but as one 
who has “ le goi'tt et l'instinot des fouilies.” 
“ Till now,” says M. Charmes, 

“he has not enjoyed an opportunity of exercising 
these gifts; but those who saw liim, as I did, 
assisting with enthusiasm at M. Maspero’s excnva- 
tious, and, while merely wandering about the ruins 
of Kamak, making numberless discoveries of 
details, were convinced that he possessed that gift 
of divination—in a word, that ‘■fair ’ without 
which science alone is not sufficient to ensure 
success in undertakings of this kind.” 

Amelia B. Edwards. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A HOMAN INSCRIPTION NEAR BROTJSSA. 

Oxford. 

The following inscription was found a little 
while ago by a naval officer on a ruined arch 
near Brouesa. As it seems not to be in the 
Corpus or Ephemeris Epigraphica, it may be 
worth printing:— 

SEXPACY 

RESTITVT 

AVGGADI 

GLADIAT 

A SIAM E 

RENTESP 

CIASl’R 

ADXXTR 

DVM 

8ELEV0 

My informant only added that “ he thought the 
part lost would not be very large ; ” and the 
length of the inscription makes this probable. 
Without professing to explain it, one may add 
that Bestitutus and Seleuous are common cog¬ 
nomina. A Sex. Pacuvius was tribune in 
27 b.c., and another (or the same), with the 
cognomen Taurus, is mentioned by the elder 
Pliny (N. H. 34.22); but no Pacuvius with this 
praenomen appears on the inscriptions. The 
remains of 11. 4-7 are not unlike part of a 
monument from Anoyra (0. 1. L. 3.249 = Wil- 
manns 1290) commemorating an imperial “ pro¬ 
curator familiae gladiatoriae per Asiam Bithy- 
niam Galatiam Cappadociam, &c., &c.” (see 
Mommsen, Staatsrecht, 2.1022). Of course the 
copy given above may not be perfectly exact. 

F. Haveefield. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The Earl of Strafford’s pictures from Wrotham 
Park are now to be seen at South Kensington. 

Mr. John Henry Parker, O.B., is about to 
issue a second edition of his volume on the Via 
Sacra in Borne, much enlarged, and with the 
addition of some account of the excavations in 
Borne from 1438 to 1882 by contemporary 
writers. 

A new edition is also nearly ready of “ The 
Architectural History of the City of Borne,” 
abridged from Mr. Parker’s Archaeology of 
Rome, for the use of students, by the Bev. 
Arthur Shadwell, with considerable additions 
and several new plates, especially a new plan 
of Ancient Borne, in which the walls of the 
kings are distinguished by being printed in 
red. 

Mr. T. Tindall Wildridge, author of The 
Misereres of Beverley Minster, is preparing a 
companion volume on the Misereres of Bipon 
Cathedral. The happy combination of literary 
and artistic talent which Mr. Wildridge pos¬ 
sesses renders these works of great value. He 
is one of those true antiquaries whose object is 
to place on record what is beautiful and interest¬ 
ing of mediaeval life and work, and chiefly from 
sources obscure and likely to be passed over. 

Miss Margaret Stokes has printed, as a 
tirage d part from voj. xlyii. of the Archaeologia , 


the paper communicated by her to the Society 
of Antiquaries on “Two Bronze Fragments in 
the Museum of the Irish Academy.” Her 
suggestion is that they are the remains of a 
corona radiata, of which she supplies a con¬ 
jectural restoration; and that the workman¬ 
ship dates from the period immediately pre¬ 
ceding the introduction of Christianity into 
Ireland. Incidentally, she refers to “ the crown 
of thorns ” and the spiral design of Irish 
ornamentation. 

Two new rooms will be opened shortly in the 
Louvre. The one will be devoted to the 
exhibition of M. Thiers’ study, which has been 
transported entire, with its furniture and 
curiosities arranged just as they stood in the 
great man’s lifetime. The other will contain 
the Assyrian antiquities collected by M. de 
Sarzec during his explorations in Mesopotamia. 

An exhibition of “ Portraits of the Century,” 
organised by the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, was 
opened in Paris reoently. The collection con¬ 
tains eighteen works by David, twelve by 
Gdrard, including some of his most oelebrated 
portraits, five by Delaroche, nine by Ingres, and 
many others by artists of equal note, comprising 
in the whole 318 portraits. 


THE STAGE. 

“ FEDORA ” IN LONDON. 

A sensational drama directed to the upper 
classes has been produced at the Haymarket. 
M. Sardou’s new play, to the success of which 
in Paris the genius of Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt 
contributed so greatly, is characteristic of his 
later manner. Does M. Sardou perchance 
think, what Mr. Herman Merivale avows, 
that the warmest reception awaits the play 
which has none of the qualities of literature ? 
There is no need whatever to adopt that 
theory in France—even in England it is 
adopted most readily by those accomplished 
men of letters who fail to be dramatio—but 
M. Sardou behaves as if he had adopted it. 
He acts as if he held it. M. Sardou, after his 
first insignificant essays, the particulars of 
which escape me, became a writer of showy 
and effective comedy, and as such he took 
hold on the public. His “ Famille Benoiton” 
satirised the more superficial characteristics 
of the life of Paris ; “Nos Intimes ” satirised 
at once the little bourgeoisie that lives in 
country places and the somewhat more 
important people who stay in a country house. 
The author was a writer of comedy. “ Pattes 
de Mouche ” was comedy also, though in it 
M. Sardou pursued that vein of ingenious 
intrigue which a famous predecessor, M. 
Scribe, had worked so profitably. After a 
while his manner changed, for his aims were 
different. “ Patrie ” was more emotional 
than the earlier comedies. “ Patrie ” was 
not a comedy at all: it was a patriotic 
drama, a tale of sacrifice and of worthy 
passion. But as literature no one who 
thinks of the difference between comedy, 
in which types are created, and drama, in 
which they are found and accepted, will place 
“ Patrie," or many of the pieces that have 
followed it, on a level with the “ Famille 
Benoiton ” and “ Nos Intimes.” And in 
many of the pieces that have followed it, the 
tendency that was evidenced in “ Patrie ” has 
been further developed. M. Sardou has become 
more and more a master of stage-craft, less 
and less a producer of literature. The serious 


discussion on the social question he has left 
to M. Emile Augier; the epigram that settles 
for half-a-day the most burning question in 
society he has left to M. Dumas. These things 1 
he has left to the masters of them. He has ■ 
become more and more a student of stags 
machinery, and a literary tailor, so to say, 
cutting his garment of words adroitly, and 
fitting it to perfection on the actress of tbs - 
hour. He has never done this quite so much ■ 
as he has done it in “ Fedora." 

“ Fedora," then, is not in any sense a work 
of literature, and right sanguinely must Hr. 1 
Herman Merivale have set himself npon the j 
business of translating it. A poetical man of 
letters was doing at last, he must have felt, 
the very thing that was necessary. He ns 1 
effacing his own characteristics, putting 
M. Sardou’s ingenious artifices in the place ; 
of literary art, of style in writing, of re- i 
fined and delicate thought. Here was 1 ; 
work in which there was a world of 
stage-craft and no beauty at all—what s 
triumph it would be! And, after its on 
kind, it has indeed been a triumph. But it 
has not proved the truth of Mr. Merivale'i • 
own theory, that the presence of literatim in 
English dramatic writing is an offence. It - 
has proved only, what had had to be granted 
over and over again in accounting for other , 
stage-successes, that ingenious construction ■, 
will enable the playwright to dispense alto¬ 
gether with the skill of the poet. M. Sardou , 
has so constructed “ Fedora ” that one takes 
in it from beginning to end the kind of . 
interest which one takes in a sensational novel 
of the best pattern. The mere story holds 
yoo. Three or four smart things are said in 
the pieoe, and Mrs. Bancroft, of course, makes 
the most of them. But of original study of , 
character on the author’s part there is no 
trace, unless it be that in depioting the 
savagery of Fedors, and the final relentlessnes* 
of her lover, M. Sardou has sought to illus¬ 
trate the very familiar proverb, “ Grattez Is . 
Russe, et vous trouvez le Tartare.” Bat of 
pretty fancy or graceful imagination them is 
not a trace. The fashionable woman, the 
hunter of literary lions, in Mr. Gilbert'* early 
comedy, who, impressed with the general 
dulness of the conversation, turns to the list . 
poet, her social oaptive, with “ Give us a great 
thought,” and forthwith takes out her pocket- 
book to make a note of the great thought 
directly it shall be uttered—that excellent 
woman, I say, would carry her pocket-book 
in vain, and appeal in vain to everyone, 
from the first moment to the last, iu 
the world of M. Sardou’s drams. There we 
four aots filled with the ingenious arrange- ' 
ment of horrible things. Yet the Haymarket 
stalls have, I doubt not, many occupants 
would withhold the term sensational from 
any play that dealt with a Russian Princes 
on the Nevska Perspective, and apply it 
every play that dealt with Bill and Sally 
their pale in Bermondsey. 

Whether it is from pure cynicism, in® 
pure lack of taste, or from a desire to 
Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt’s measure correctly, 
and to take nobody else’e, that M. Sardou has 
deprived hie piece, from end to end, of dignity 
and charm, I do not know. Bat he has at 
all events done it. Even the death k*®' 
the scene of the first apt, which would hs K 
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teen far more natural had it been more 
' inching, is a scene of restless, eager, and 
excited action from end to end. Treated 
as it has been by the dramatist, it deprives 
tie pl*y oi a variety that could only have 
been helpful to it, and that would have 
allowed additional opportunity to the actress 
of the leading part. Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt 
impresses most surely in scenes of feverish haste 
sad nervous agitation. But she can be im¬ 
pressive in calm. And the charm of the art 
of Mrs. Bernard-Beere—who in London plays 
the part of Fedora with so remarkable a 
command of various resource—has been 
recognised as consisting in great measure of 
pathetic calm, of “large simplicity.” We 
have come to the acting, however, and may 
put aside the consideration of a play which 
by its highly skilled construction holds 

-if it is but ably interpreted—an audience 

spellbound for about three hours, but which 
has no claim to be regarded as a piece of 
artistic writing, and which nobody could 
dream of reading for its own sake, but as a 
study of the ingenuity of modern stage-craft. 
“Fedora” has every attribute of tragedy, 

- - except those two which make tragedy agreeable 

- • —the attribute of beauty and the attribute of 
v. style. 

!— To the acting, then. And here congratu- 
ks ■ lation may well take the place of complaint, 

:- for in the main it is so good that even to those 
: :who do not find joy in highly wrought horrors 
i of a melodramatic story the piece will be 
,d: worth seeing. Fedora’s is the great part; 
liiti her lover’s, Loris IpanofFs, the second part, 
j sr ■ though often he has little to do but, in the 
rt dN French phrase, “ lui donner la replique.” Be- 
• : .-i : pUque is much of his rule. After these, the 
c[ d- only person who holds his own in the piece, 
•'s % from the earliest act to the latest, is a French 
•;>' r- diplomatist, played by Mr. Bancroft with in- 
finite discretion and mellow gravity. Then 
a, it there is a volatile Russian widow—not par- 
' ticolarly true to any nationality or to any 
jtfr. individual—who revels in making matrimonial 
engagements which she has no intention of 
,. r; r keeping, and ends in marrying the diplomatist 
£; for the insufficient reason that her last adorer 
'rX'j 1,28 proved to have been not an adorer at all, 
„ but only a political spy. The part, I have 
jU[>' * lm08t hinted already, can never in Paris have 
^ been a very effective one. It is hardly well 
- to relieve the intense interest of melodrama 
^ by the incidents of farce, and, in our London 
.V representation, Mrs. Bancroft does not look 
■'the part as completely as she plays it. 
. b’olly Eccles having, to most men’s regret, 
boon banished in her own person from 
"... tiie stage she made so lively, she must not be 
suffered to present herself anew in the in- 
, t a l ) P ro priate garb of a Russian great lady. 
|*- T And we feel Polly Eccles a little too much 
’f under the surface of Mrs. Bancroft’s Countess. 
1 It is not the Russian Countess who would give 
( . 6 ’. » little whimper when she remembers she is 
*■’ deprived of her cigarettes. The cigarettes 
would not be Polly’s, but the whimper 
?■ ■' Wongs to her. And likewise to some homely 
O 1 'English heroine, and not to the Countess, 
f*' Wongs that almost hysterical mobility of 
v ,ice and feature which Mrs. Bancroft dis- 
lv l : | lays directly it is apparent to her that 
J* ’ society is not anxious to listen to her musician, 
j t-' These are points in which I venture to fancy 


that an admirable comedian strikes a wrong 
note ; but no one can be too thankful to her 
for the brightness with which, on the slightest 
inkling of an opportunity, she enlivens the 
play; and of course, as of old, her every utter¬ 
ance is suggestive and telling. There are 
several quite minor parts, one of which Miss 
Julia Gwynne plays with naturalness and 
alacrity; another of which—that of the 
Russian coachman—is excellently looked by 
Mr. Stewart Dawson. As the confidential 
agent of police, that very rising young 
character actor, Mr. Brookfield, succeeds, as 
usual, in disguising himself completely ; but 
this time there is little in his bearing, little in 
his own devices, that help him to make his 
part interesting. Whoever plays the surgeon 
in the first act plays him with too much 
evidence of excitement. A skilled operator, 
even in his urgency, is always calm. But 
though a good performance of the minor 
characters tends to support even “ Fedora,” 
it is well to say plainly that “ Fedora ” at 
last stands or falls in virtue of the perform¬ 
ance of its heroine. It would fail entirely if 
Mrs. Bernard-Beere failed, and it succeeds 
through her success. There are ups and 
downs in her course—inequalities in her 
execution—carefully as she has studied 
the piece. In the first act she is unex¬ 
ceptionable. In the second, on the night 
on which I saw her, she wanted nothing but 
a more violent transition—a more thorough 
rebound—from the affectation of appearing 
to encourage Loris to the reality of her cry 
of vengeance and delight, “ Coward and 
assassin, I have found you now.” In the 
last and most wonderful scene of the third 
act, where Fedora implores her lover to stay 
with her when she discovers that it was 
wrongly that she had plotted to betray him, 
the actress rises to a point of correctness and 
intensity that seems all the more thoroughly 
her own because earlier in that act it has been 
evident that she has learnt well from Mdme. 
Sarah Bernhardt. In the fourth act-, again, 
she could not possibly be more skilful, more 
various in resource, more facile in utterance, or 
more expressive in gesture. There are not 
four actresses upon the English stage who 
could come within a measnreahle distance of 
her success. Mr. Coghlan must have im¬ 
proved his performance of Loris since the first 
night, when no one had a good word for it. 
Passionate admiration of the lady it is his 
business to woo, and with fervour, he certainly 
has not been fortunate in expressing; but in 
many passages—notably in the reading of the 
letter that informs Loris of his worst ills—he 
now adds to the too easily praised power of 
reticence the power of vehement expression. 

Frederick Wf.dmore. 


MUSIC. 

THE SCHOBERT-BARNETT SYMPHONY 
AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, ETC. 

Two years ago all Schubert’s symphonies, with 
one exception, were performed at the Crystal 
Palace, and in chronological order. The sevouth, 
in E major, had to be omitted, for it was un¬ 
finished. The eighth, in B minor, bears the 
title of the “ Unfinished Symphony,” but in 
quite a different sense: of the former there 
exists only a sketch; of the latter, two move¬ 


ments are completed, but the third is only 
commenced, and not a note written down of the 
finale. Musicians have for many years listened 
to, and admired, the allegro and andante, two of 
the finest movements ever penned by Schubert; 
but the seventh symphony is a work the greater 
part of which passed away with its author into 
the region of the Unknowable. The autograph 
sketch was presented by Ferdinand Schubert to 
Mendelssohn in 1821, and it is said that at one 
time this illustrious composer had the intention 
of filling it up. Was it want of time that pre¬ 
vented him carrying out this plan, or did he 
shrink from the responsibility ? Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan also contemplated the task of restora¬ 
tion, but it was never accomplished. Surely 
Brahms, who so admires Schubert, must 
have cast longing eyes on the score, and 
perhaps formed & resolution to finish it 
at some convenient season. And so for 
more than sixty years the sketch-score 
remained as its author left it, until Mr. John 
Francis Barnett boldly resolved to finish it. 
Is he worthy of praise, or deserving of oensnre ? 
To answer these questions fairly, one must take 
into consideration both the motive which in¬ 
duced him to set about the task and the manner 
in which it has been accomplished. With 
regard to the latter, we frankly admit that Mr. 
Barnett has endeavoured to realise the probable 
intentions of the composer, and that the filling 
up and scoring are done with conscientious 
care, modesty, and ability ; so far is he worthy 
of praise. But the motive which led him to 
complete Schubert is, perhaps, not altogether 
satisfactory. We gather from his own words 
that he was spurred on principally by ambi¬ 
tion. Had he felt persuaded that iu the 
sketch lay hidden the germs of a master¬ 
piece like the eighth or the ninth (or the tenth, 
as Dr. Grove will persist in calling the latter), 
and attempted, however imperfectly, to com¬ 
plete it, we should feel disposed to praise 
him for his industry and for his boldness. 
This unfinished symphony, however, has no 
striking features, and apart from its authorship 
and history would attract but little attention. 
The work, as Dr. Grove observes in the pro¬ 
gramme-book, was evidently regarded by 
Schubert as complete. All bars and double 
bars aTe drawn from first page to last; the 
tempi, nuances, and names of instruments are 
alt marked, and there is not a bar from begin¬ 
ning to end that does not contain the part of 
one or more instruments. It seems as if 
Schubert had some good reason for abandoning 
the symphony half jotted down: perhaps he 
wa9 dissatisfied with it; perhaps he had com¬ 
menced the eighth. Mr. Barnett seems, there¬ 
fore, to have laboured somewhat in vain; he has, 
however, shown tact and experience; and his 
efforts will net prevent anyone else, if so dis¬ 
posed, from making a similar attempt. Neither 
will they—and this is of more importance— 
alter or efface the original sketch-score ; in the 
case of a picture or pit ce of soulpture no attempt 
at completion could be made without changing 
for ever the handiwork of the original artist. 
Tho symphony, containing the four usual 
movements, was well played at the Crystal 
Palac9 last Saturday, and was conducted by Mr. 
Barnett. Signoriua Teresina Tua, a violinist, 
made her fiist appearance in England, and per- 
foimed Yieuxtemp3’ ballade aud polonaise and a 
solo by Wieniawski. She has wonderful 
execution, and plays with great spirit; we 
must, however, defer judgment about her 
capabilities as an artist until we have heard her 
in some classical work. Miss Thudichum sang 
with much intelligence Mendelssohn’s recitative 
and air “ Intelice.” 

The fourth, and last, subscription concert of 
tho Borough of Hackney Choral Association took 
place at the Town Hall, Shoreditch, on Monday 
evening. The programme was selected from 
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tho works of living English composers. It 
was obviously impossible in the space of two 
hours to include the names of all those 
worthy of being represented; but, taken as a 
whole, the programme seemed carefully and 
judiciously chosen. First came Mr. A. 0. 
Mackenzie’s cantata “ The Bride.” Since this 
work was given at the Worcester Festival in 
1881, the composer has considerably increased 
his reputation by bis *' Jason,” performed at 
Bristol last year, and by his recent success with 
“ Colomba ” at Drury Lane. The music of 
“ The Bride ” is very clever and pleasing. The 
March and Wedding Chorus are most effective, 
and the concluding chorus, describing the sad 
fate of the bride, contains some powerful 
writing. The duet for tenor and soprano was 
well sung by Miss Annie Marriott and Mr. 
Shakespeare. Mr. M ackenzie’s work was followed 
by Mr. A. Goring Thomas’s bright and pictur¬ 
esque ode “The Sun-Worshippers,”composed for 
the Norwich Musical Festival, 1881. The solo 
part was sung by Mr. Shakespeare. The work 
was well performed and loudly applauded. The 
second part of the programme included Mr. 
Harold Thomas’s interesting overture, “ Moun¬ 
tain, Lake, and'Moorland; ” Dr. Heap’s chorus, 
“ The Voice of Spring ; ” a song from^ Mr. 
0. V. Stanford’s “ Veiled Prophet of Khor- 
asBan; ” three of Mr. Cowen’s charming orches¬ 
tral pieces, “The Language of the Flowers;” 
a song from Mr. Clay’s “Lalla Rookh; ” Mr. 
Prout’s “ Hail to the Chief,” written for the 
re-opening of the Alexandra Palaco in 1877; 
and Mr. Sullivan’s “ Ouvertura di Ballo.” 
The performances, generally speaking, were 
good, although the sopranos and tenors were 
not quite up to the usual mark. The concert 
was conducted by Mr. Prout with his usual 
ability. The prospectus for the next season 
will shortly be issued. 

Signorina Teroaiua Tua made her appearance 
at the fifth concert of the Philharmonic Society 
on Wednesday evening, and performed with 
great purity of intonation and faultless mechan¬ 
ism Mux Bruch’s violin concerto in G minor. 
She is very young, and her career will be 
watched with interest, for she has in her the 
making of a great artist. The first and last 
movements were played with much vigour, and 
the charming adagio was rendered with perfect 
graco and delicacy. The programme included 
two novelties. The first was a motet; in F by 
Cherubini, and a very interesting specimen of 
the com poser's church stylo. The music inter¬ 
prets admirably the sense of the words; and tho 
orchestration shows the hand of a master. The 
solo tenor part was well sung by Mr. Vernon 
Rigby. The motett was written in 1818 for the 
religious service at the French Chapel Royal. 
The original MS. of the work was placed at the 
disposal of the Philharmonic Society by the 
Queen. Mr. A. C. Mackenzie conducted a new 
ballad for orchestra which he has composed 
expressly for this society. It is entitled “La 
belle Dame sans Merci,” and is a musical 
illustration of Keats’ beautiful ballad of that 
name. It occupies a little over a quarter-of-au- 
hour in performance, and consists of an intro¬ 
duction laryo and an all'jro in symphonic 
form. The composer has written some charm¬ 
ing music; the themes are fresh and pleasing, 
the developments highly interesting, and the 
orchestration most effective, Sp job prevents 
us noticing in further detail a work which 
will add to the composer’s reputation, and 
will improve upon further acquaintance. In 
the second part of the concert M. Vladimir de 
Pachmann gave a magnificent performance of 
Chopiu’s concerto in F minor. In answer to 
loud and prolonged applause, he played, and in 
a most exquisite manner, Henselt’s etude 
“Danklied nach Sturm.” Sig. Mierzwinsky 
sang songsibv Rossini and Donizetti. 

J. S. SligULOCK. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Principles of Political Economy. By 
Henry Sidgwick. (Macmillan.) 

Mb. Sidowick begins his book by speaking 
of a recent reaction against the claims of 
political economy to be regarded as an 
established science. This reaction he con¬ 
siders “ inevitable and even salutary,” but at 
the same time as carried too far; and his 
primary aim in writing has been “ to eliminate 
unnecessary controversy ” by stating the 
really sound results of previous thought “ as 
guardedly as possible, and with due attention 
to the criticisms and suggestions of recent 
writers.” There is, however, a very much 
—larger amount of controversial matter in his 
Tpage8 than these words would naturally 
i i i suggest, for he not only states results, but 
eotos upon many protracted and difficult 
arguments. In not a few cases, moreover, 
it can scarcely be said that any very definite 
: result is arrived at, for he is really much 
sore concerned to point out the extreme 
complexity and inexhaustible variety of 
: economic phenomena than to claim for him¬ 
self the possession of any clue to lead us easily 
through the labyrinth; and he is sometimes 
satisfied with showing why the definition or 
proposition of some previous economist can¬ 
not be accepted, without suggesting anything 
.... precise that may be put in its place. In 
- fact, the impossibility of precision in economic 
' \ theory seems most impressed upon us through- 
7 nut the book. It is constantly the limita- 
i - tions and exceptions to principles that are 
brought forward, and there seems to be a 
(1 studied avoidance of formulae, definitions, 
7 aid universal propositions. 

In most of this Mr. Sidgwick only shows 
bhe judicial mind which we expect in him. 
He has himself justified such a procedure in a 
; passage of so much weight and such general 
application that it may be quoted here. The 
economists, he says, who have given most 
attention to definition usually 

"underrate the importance of seeking for the 
: best definition of each cardinal term, and they 
nerrate the importance of finding it. The truth 
s—es most readers of Plato know, only it is a 
truth difficult to retain and apply—that what 
ns pin by discussing a definition is often but 
nightly represented in the superior fitness of 
he formula whioh we ultimately adopt: it con- 
nsts chiefly in the greater clearness and fullness 
in which the characteristics of the matter to 
nhioh the formula refers have been brought 
before the mind in the process of seeking for it. 
While we are apparently aiming at definitions 
rf terms, our attention should be really fixed on 
lisfincticnu and relations of foot. These latter 
*re what we are concerned to know, contem- 
' fists, and, as for as possible, arrange and 
< lystematiae; and, in subjects where we cannot 


§ resent them to the mind in orderly tallness by 
ae exercise of the organs of sense, there is no 
way of surveying them so convenient as that of 
refleotki^ on our use of common terms. . . . 
Hence, m comparing different definitions, our 
aim should be for less to decide whioh we ought 
to adopt, than to apprehend and duly consider 
the grounds on whioh each has oommended 
itself to reflective minds.” 

But, in spite of the valuable truth expressed 
in these words, it may perhaps be thought 
that Mr. Sidgwick has abstained a little too 
much from definitions acid other positive 
statements on some of the topics which he 
handles. When an author shows exactly 
why a definition is incorrect, he is almost 
bound to rectify it; and, when he indicates 
clearly and fully the qualifications and excep¬ 
tions to a general law, he may fairly be asked 
to restate the law in what he thinks a more 
satisfactory form. But Mr. Sidgwick’s 
method is sometimes to argue that a thing 
ought to be altered, and there to leave it 
without helping us to the alteration. He is 
perhaps a trifle too afraid of committing him¬ 
self to anything, and the result may be to 
leave on the minds of readers an impression 
that economical conceptions and principles 
are fluctuating and uncertain to a degree 
much greater than he really thinks. 

The book is more a critical than an ex¬ 
pository treatise. While full of interest to 
those acquainted with the subject, it would 
not be found very suitable to the general 
reader, though there are chapters in it, 
especially in the later part, of much general 
interest. The point of view throughout 
may be described as that of an economist 
“ orthodox ” on the whole, but with 
his views considerably modified by ad¬ 
verse criticism. It need hardly be said 
that so clear a thinker has a very keen per¬ 
ception of the limits set to the authority of 
political economy, and of the distinction 
between political economy as a science and 
political eoonomy as an art. He is not satis¬ 
fied with pointing this out in general terms, 
but divides his work into two parts, dealing, 
one with the soienoe and one with the art, 
much in the same way as was done by M. 
Cherbuliez in his excellent Precis de la 
Science Economique. What M. Cherbuliez 
calls “applied science” Mr. Sidgwick calls 
“ art; ” and this is manifestly the better term, 
as “ applied science ” might describe the ap¬ 
plication of political economy to history. He 
thinks that the controversy whether the 
method of the science should be deductive or 
inductive may be much simplified by observ¬ 
ing that the laws of production have always 
been treated inductively, while those of dis¬ 
tribution and exchange require a method 
which is primarily deductive and hypothetical. 
He, of course, discusses at some length the 
current conceptions of value, wealth, and 
capital; departing, however, from the usual 
order, and beginning with value. In contro¬ 
verting Mill’s position, that a measure of 
exchange value is impossible, he has, perhaps, 
not done justice to what appears to be Mill’s 
meaning. The contention is not that we can 
never determine whether the value of a thing 
has altered, or roughly how much it has 
altered, but that nothing whatever is, or can 
be, unalterable in its own value, and therefore 
available in all cases for measuring alterations 


in other things. In the theory of the ex¬ 
change value of material commodities he finds 
“ the equation of supply and demand ” form¬ 
ally inadequate as an explanation of price or 
value, because supply and demand both vary 
with price, and they may be equalised at 
various prices. 

Considerable exception may be taken to 
that part of his discussion of money in which 
he comes to the conclusion that the “ liabili¬ 
ties ” or “ obligations ” of bankers should be 
regarded as money. The argument is that, 
when “ money ” changes hands, very fre¬ 
quently neither coin nor paper of any kind 
actually passes, but the banker becomes liable 
to a different person ; A. transfers his claim 
upon the banker to B.; and, since this trans¬ 
ference has exactly the same effect as a 
payment in coin or notes, the liability of the 
banker is a medium of exchange, and there¬ 
fore money. But this seems too great a 
departure from ordinary usage, and a liability 
is too impalpable a thing to be called by the 
name. “Liability” or “obligation” is of 
course used here in its abstract, not its con¬ 
crete, sense; it is not the sum the banker is 
bound to pay, but the fact of his being bound 
to pay it. In the last resort it will be found 
that this liability consists in the judgment 
which would, under certain circumstances, be 
pronounced by a court of law; and can it bo 
said that the potential judgment of a court 
forms part of the money of a country ? Money 
is distinctly oonceived as something material, 
unless we are using the word with extreme 
looseness. 

A more serious matter is Mr. Sidgwiok’s 
view of wages. He not only goes with those 
who throw over the wage-fund theory alto¬ 
gether instead of stating it, as might perhaps 
be the wiser way, in a less absolute and rigid 
form, but he proceeds to deny that wages 
are normally paid out of capital at all. He 
appears, in fact, virtually to concur in the 
strange theory lately propounded by Mr. 
George (whom he does not, however, name, 
and with whose book he was probably un¬ 
acquainted at the time of writing), that the 
workman lives from week to week upon his 
share of the produce of the week’s work. If 
this is what he means, it would be proper to 
show how this can possibly be true of things 
which take weeks or months to make, and for 
which no payment is received until they are 
complete. It is these cases which show most 
clearly, what is equally true in almost all cases 
of production, that the employer transfers to 
the labourer every week a portion of his own 
wealth and recoups himself subsequently by 
the sale of what the labourer has produced. 
Quite rare and exceptional are the instances 
in which the payment of wages is preceded 
by the sale of the article produced and also 
by the receipt of the money. If, however, 
Mr. Sidgwick only means—and his argument 
is here not quite so lucid as usual—that the 
employer’s capital is no longer capital when 
it has come into the hands of the labourer, the 
question becomes merely verbal. 

Turning from the science to the art, Mr. 
Sidgwick devotes a long chapter to the theory 
of laisser faire, or “ natural liberty,” as he 
calls it after Adam Smith, and concludes that 

" the general presumption derived from abstract 
economio reasoning is not in favour of leaving 
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industry altogether to private enterprise, . . . 
but is, on the contrary, in favour of supple¬ 
menting and controlling such enterprise in 
Various ways by the collective action of the 
community.” 

What is commonly maintained is, however, 
not exactly what he here denies, but rather 
that in any particular case there is a con¬ 
siderable presumption which has to be got 
over by specific evidence and argument. At 
the beginning of this chapter Mr. Sidgwick 
a little overstates the theory which he is 
going to controvert, and so secures to himself 
too easy a victory. On the vexed question 
of bi-metallism he pronounces in favour of a 
bi-metallic currency under certain conditions. 
Protectionists will be gratified by the admis¬ 
sions he makes in their favour from the 
point of view of abstract theory, but he 
holds, at the same time, that free trade is 
always practically best. His admissions go 
farther than Mill’s, but his general position 
is not so very different. In two chapters on 
“ The Principles of Distributive Justice ” and 
“ Economic Distribution ” there is much 
interesting and excellent matter on great 
social and political questions. 

In conclusion, it may be said that, without 
laying claim to great originality (of which, 
indeed, unless it be originality of error, the 
subject now hardly admits), Mr. Sidgwick 
has given us many able discussions, in which 
cases are summed up and judgment given, 
when it is given, in a judioial spirit and a 
luminous manner. It is unquestionably the 
weightiest book on the subject which has 
appeared in this country for some time; and, 
though the technicality of muoh of its matter 
and the severity of its style will probably 
prevent it from being very widely read, it 
deserves to be carefully studied by all whose 
interest in political economy is not merely 
superficial. Hebbebt Richabds. 


j Emily Bronte. By A. Mary F. Robinson. 

“ Eminent Women ” Series. Edited by 

John H. Ingram. (W. H. Allen.) 

Ocb first word of gratitude for this admir¬ 
able and intensely interesting volume must, 
of course, be paid to Miss Robinson herself; 
but a second, and not less hearty, tribute is 
fairly due to Mr. Swinburne. He, to quote 
Miss Robinson’s words, “ blew the dust from 
Wuthenng Heights ; ” for, though the marvel¬ 
lous story had found its solitary welcomers long 
before the appearance of the Note on Char¬ 
lotte Bronte, it may still be said that, so far 
as the reading public is concerned, Mr. Swin¬ 
burne was the first to remove Emily Bronte 
from out the shadow of her great sister’s 
fame, and to put her in a place apart, fronting 
the sunlight. It is difiicult to justify, but 
easy to explain, the comparative neglect 
against which Mr. Swinburne protested with 
characteristic ardour of eloquence. Miss Robin¬ 
son states very clearly some of the limitations 
of Emily Bronte’s work which have deprived 
her of the recognition awarded to Jane Austen, 
George Eliot, and Charlotte Bronte; but, 
above and beyond such considerations, there 
remains the fact that it is always difficult to 
impress the world at large by work which has 
not the momentum of mass as well as the 
charm of quality. Had Jane Eyre been 


a solitary work, it would still have held 
the public, but its author would have been 
a much less impressive figure than the 
Charlotte Bronte we know now ; and Emily 
Bronte has suffered because, though the book 
she bears in her hand is Wuthering Heights, it 
is “ onl v that, and nothing more.” One of the 
best offices of criticism is to reverse, so far as 
may be possible, these vulgar injustices of 
fate; and Miss Robinson has accomplished 
the task laid upon her in such wise that 
neglect of Emily Bronte can no longer be 
excused on the plea of ignorance. This 
volume is, in almost every respect, just what 
such a volume ought to be—the outcome of 
careful and conscientious labour ; of genuine 
enthusiasm, at once unforced and unexag¬ 
gerated ; of critical insight which seizes 
not merely upon characteristics, but upon 
character, and helps us to understand its 
object by enabling us fully to realise it. 

Though Emily Bronte’s life was not an 
eventful one in the usual sense of the word, 
it may certainly be called a crowded life. 
That twenty-nine years was not a large 
demesne, but it was fertile enough, though 
only with rue and rosemary and nightshade 
and the poppy that bloomed before the harvest. 
Miss Robinson has not been perplexed by 
lack of material, but rather, one would think, 
by the superfluity of it; and it would be hard 
for even the friendliest critic to over-estimate 
the fine discrimination and exquisite sense of 
literary perspective made manifest in the com¬ 
position of her picture—a picture which is 
not a mere single portrait, but a group in 
which Emily Brontd is the central figure. 
We know better than we have known before 
not only Emily herself, but her father and 
Charlotte and Branweli; and knowledge of 
them is essential to true knowledge of her. 
In the painfully interesting chapters which 
deal with Branweli in his swift descent to a 
terrible Avernus—the figure which oast the 
darkest of the many dark shadows in which 
Emily Bronte’s life was lived—Miss Robinson 
has inevitably been largely indebted to Mr. 
Wemyss Reid and Mr. F. H. Grundy, but 
she adds much to our previous store; and the 
amalgam of old and new fact fused in the fire 
of a penetrative imagination provides material 
I for an image of painf ul and only too realisable 
! impressiveness. Nothing could well be finer 
than the way in which the character of the 
three Brontd sisters is subtly indicated by 
Miss Robinson’s description of the effects pro¬ 
duced on each by the spectacle of their 
brother’s degradation. 

Where there is so much to be told Miss 
Robinson has done well not to overload with 
criticism the comparatively few pages that 
she had at her disposal; but such criticism 
as she gives us is so good, so thorough, and 
so illuminating that one wishes for more. 
It was, perhaps, hardly worth while to notice 
at all Branweli Bronte’s absurd claim to the 
authorship of Wuthering Heights, but one 
cannot regret an allusion to which we owe 
the following discerning sentences :— 

“ The vain boast . . . has been given too 
much prominence by those lovers of sensa¬ 
tion who prefer any startling lie to an old 
truth. Their ranks have been increased by the 
number of those who, ignorant of the true 
circumstances of Emily’s life, found it impos¬ 


sible that an inexperienoed girl eould portray 
so muoh violence and such morbid p«^ n 
On the contrary, given these oirounutances 
none but a personally inexperienoed girl cmid 
have treated the subject with the absolute and 
sexless purity which we find in Wuthm,j 
Heights. How infecte, commonplace, and igno- 
minious would Branweli, relying on his own 1 
recollections, have made the thwarted pasaon 
of a violent adventurer for a woman whose 
sickly husband both despise! That parity as 
of polished steel, as cold and harder than ice, 
that freedom in dealing with love and hate, aa 
audacious as an infant’s love for the bright 
flame of fire, oould only belong to one who* 
intensity of genius was rivalled by the narrow¬ 
ness of her experience—an experienoe limited 
not only by ciroumstanoee, but by a nature 
impervious to any fiercer sentiment than the 
natural love of home and her own people, 
beginning before remembrance, and aa m- 
oonsoious as breathing.” 

I incline to think that in the second half of 
the last sentence Miss Robinson speaks with¬ 
out adequate authority ; but the passage u i 
whole is a really acute characterisation, and , 
throughout the volume many such passage 
are scattered. Were not one’s space limited, 
l it would be pleasant to quote many of them, 
especially a paragraph in which the difference 
between the work of Charlotte and of Emily 
Brontii is compared to the difference between 
two descriptions of the Black Country— one a 
record of travel by day, the other of travel 
by night. This and other attractive passage.- 
of narrative and comment must, however, be 
left for readers to find out for themselves. 
In the columns of the Academt it is almost 
unnecessary to speak of the charm of Mis* 
Robinson’s style, of its richness, lucidity, and 
grace; but one may put in a mild protest 
against her occasional use of out-of-the-n; 
words such as lancing —“ a lancing out of 
enthusiasm ” is the clause in which it occurs 
—or of familiar words in an unusual manner, 
as when, for example (p. 5), astray is made to , 
do adjectival duty. Here and there, too, one 
comes across an awkward sentence; but, 
when a critic has to deal with a book so 
thoroughly enjoyable as this, he is really 
grateful for two or three little slips which 
may enable him to give his estimate an air of 
judicial discrimination. Miss Robinson is 
therefore to be thanked for her new participle 
and adjeetive, as well as for the charming 
volume in which they appear. 

James Abuceoft Nobis. 


Bise of Constitutional Government in England 
By C. Ransome. (Rivingtons.) 

Me. Ransome is so favourably known by tbe 
Handbook of the Political History of EnglmJ 
which he recently published in conjunction 
with Mr. Acland that his present work is 
likely to secure attention among the delude 
of little books on historical subjects with 
which we are at present overwhelmed. In 
many respects the book will keep up the 
reputation of the writer. It is well put to¬ 
gether, and it is made thoroughly interesting 
by the connexion which the author knows 
how to bring out between the changes in the 
Constitution on which it his special business 
to lay stress and the social or political 
changes to which the Constitution adapts 
itself. 
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Mr.Ransome's earliest and latest chapters 
eerla inly the best. His account of the 
Tudor and Stuart periods is the weakest 
: ' put of his book, because he underestimates 
an<f undervalues the necessity of a strong 
executive in the sixteenth century; and 
be cw/weguently fails to treat fairly the 
position of the two first Stuart kings, who 
held firmly to rights which they had been 
taught to consider not as mere usurpations, 
but as conferred upon their predecessors for 
the good of the nation. The history of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries can never 
be properly written till it is recognised that 
the rale of Henry VII. and his successors 
was a form of progress, and not a mere acci¬ 
dent springing' from the destruction of the 
nobility in the Wars of the Roses. 

This is, however, a matter of opinion, and 
Mr. Ransome is at least on the popular side. 
What is not a matter of opinion is that he 
has taken far too low a standard of dutv as 
' regards consultation of original authorities. 
Ot course it would be absurd to ask a writer 
! if s handbook to know as much as Mr. 

• Freeman or Prof. Stubbs. But he may fairly 
j 'oe asked not to quote important statutes in¬ 
correctly at second hand. Mr. Ransome, how- 

- net, tells us that Magna Carta lays down 
■-;bat, besides the three regular feudal aids, “no 
a. ither aids or taxes could be collected except 
y. - iy the consent of the great council.” (p. 61). 
C-iids and taxes are hardly the correct transla- 
*? .ion of soutagium vel auxilium, and the 
r,; : niitake of ascribing a general restriction of 
c;s ion-feudal as well as of feudal payments is 
: ->f no slight importance. Again, in quoting 
fits,Jie Confirmatio Cartarum (p. 72), Mr. Ran- 
ti:ijomeleaves out the modifying words “such 
jij nanner” in the promise of Edward I. to 
--1 k which Prof. Stubbs has drawn attention 
.in [Select Charters, p. 487). His whole account 
i; . /.it the important subject of the finance of the 
;i v first two Stuart reigns is very inaccurate. A 
j,; . niter on constitutional history ought not to 
it : #; »nfu8e his readers by talking of a refusal of 
r: • writ of habeas corpus when he means a 
efosal to admit to bail upon the return. 

. for should he assert that by the Triennial 
let of Charles I. “Parliament was ipso facto 
liwoived at the end of three years from its 
; ../lection, unless it were then actually sitting, 

■ md then at its next prorogation"—a state- 
' “eot which has, no doubt, the high authority 
>f Hallam, but which has no foundation in 
1 '“ to statute itself. 

^ Mr. Ransome*s volume belongs to the class 
. , i books which, if additional care were be- 
towed on them, would be just the things to 
■ Jace in the hands of students. It is to be 
;•* ‘Oped that he may be able to spare time to 

• «ua another edition which may be useful for 
1 och a purpose. Samuel R. Gaudineb. 


the Mongols, By the Rev. James 
. Gilmour. (The Religious Tract Society.) 

Jndbb tho sobriquet of “ Hoinos,” the 
/ .uthor of these graphic pages has been long 
t .amiliar to us. It is not given to every 
-i nissionary to have his lot cast among a 
i .' >eople so little sophisticated by, and so little 
if> mown to, the Western world as the Mongols, 
//rod Mr. Gilmour may be congratulated on the 


fact that whatever he chooses to tell us about 
their internal life and manners is sure to be 
interesting and fresh to European readers. 
But, apart from this, he has had a special 
means of learning intimately the inner life of 
the nomades of the Gobi Steppe whioh would 
have been the envy of the great Siberian 
travellers of the last century, Gtnelin and 
Giorgi, Muller and Pallas. His own naive 
Preface will describe his book. “ It is not,” 
he says, 

“a missionary’s report nor a traveller’s diary 
nor a student’s compilation, but has for its 
souroe things seen, heard, and experienced by 
me while travelling with natives through the 
desert, sharing with them the hospitality of the 
wayside tent, taking my turn in the night 
watoh against thieves, resting in the compara¬ 
tive comfort of the portable cloth travelling 
tent, or dwelling as a lodger in their more 
permanent abodes of trellis-work and felt while 
engaged first of all in learning their language 
and acquainting myself with the country, and 
afterwards in the prosecution of my missionary 
duties.” 

The Mongols have many claims upon our 
attention. Not only have they filled a most 
important role in the history of Asia and 
Eastern Europe, but they are, so far as our 
researches go, perhaps the most conservative 
of Eastern peoples. Their language, as we 
know by the specimens preserved by the 
Armenian Malakia and in the correspondence 
of the Mongol Khakans with the French Kings, 
is virtually unchanged since the thirteenth 
century; while their manners and customs, as 
described for us by the Franciscan travellers, 
Carpini and Rubruquis, six centuries ago, are, 
except in so far as Lamaism has sophisticated 
them, literally unchanged. The simple life 
which these herdsmen live amid their mono¬ 
tonous surroundings does not afford the same 
varieties and changes whioh are so frequent 
with os as to be deemed the normal conditions 
of political life; and we may safely turn to 
them if we wish to read the earlier chapters of 
Asiatio culture. In one respect only has the 
raoe materially changed. This is by the 
adoption of Buddhism, which has largely 
altered its warlike and aggressive character, 
until it bids fair to succumb and be absorbed 
between the anvil and hammer of Russian 
and Chinese vigour on either hand. When 
we read that one-half the males among the 
Mongols subject to Chinahaveaetually adopted 
the profession of Lamas, we shall realise what 
this change means. It is assuredly difficult 
to associate the peaoeful philosophy of Sakya- 
muni with the tornado which, under Chenghiz 
Khan, passed over the Old World from the 
Yellow Sea to Vienna, and could boast that 
it had swept away almost every city and 
settled community it came across, and had 
reduced the landscape to that idyllic condition 
of continuous pasture which the most en¬ 
thusiastic devotee of Rousseau could desire. 
The absorption of their neighbours by Russia 
and China just referred to is one of the most 
interesting problems in current history; 
especially is it so in the case of Russia. We 
who have inherited the colonial instincts of 
the Romans, and excel in conquest and in 
importing the civilisation of the West into 
the remoter corners of the World, fail altogether 
to absorb, or assimilate with, our neighbours 
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and subjects ; not so the Russians. “ English 
travellers in Siberia,” says Mr. Gilmour, 

“ sometimes sneer at the Russians there as being 
only half civilised. But it is the primitive sim¬ 
plicity of their style and manner of living that en¬ 
ables them to elevate the Mongol. Some of the 
Russian poor live very rudely. The difference 
between them and the Mongols is slight. The 
first upward step to be made in the social scale 
is so low that many make it, and once begun 
they go on. Buriats till the ground, work at 
handicrafts, and engage in trade, just as the 
poorer Russians do. Russians and Buriats live 
together on good terms, eating and Bleeping 
together. The Buriats learn the Russian tongue, 
go to Russian schools, know what the Russians 
know; have all their aspirations in the direction 
of agriculture, manufacture, trade, learning, 
and Government service fostered by the Govern¬ 
ment. It is no uncommon thing to meet with 
respectable men, educated, intelligent, and 
wealthy, who were born mere Mongols, but 
who have been elevated to the civilisation and 
intelligence of the nineteenth century by the 
happy influence of the judicious measures 
adopted by the Russian Government for the 
amelioration of the condition of its more lowly 
subjects.” 

Nineteenth century in this passage of course 
means the nineteenth century as understood 
in the Ukraine, but it is clearly a singular 
proof of adaptiveness on either hand that even 
this step should be so readily possible. 

In a book containing nearly four hundred 
pages of description It is embarrassing to select 
typical passages. The following, which gives 
us the philosophy of hospitality among 
nomades, somewhat detracts from its trans¬ 
cendental romance :— 

“ Any traveller is at perfect liberty to alight at 
any village he may wish and demand ad¬ 
mittance ; and any Mongol who refuses ad¬ 
mittance, or gives a cold welcome even, is at 
onoe stigmatised as not a man, but a, dog. Any 
host who did not offer tea, without money and 
without price, would soon earn the same reputa¬ 
tion ; the reason being, I suppose, that Mongolia 
has no inns, and all travellers are dependent on 
private houses for shelter and refreshment. At 
first sight it seems rather exacting to leap off 
your horse at the door of a perfect stranger and 
expect to find tea prepared and offered to you 
free; but probably the master of the tent 
where you refresh yourself is at the same time 
sitting likewise refreshing himself in some other 
man’s tent some hundred miles away; and thus 
the thing balances itself. The hospitality re¬ 
ceived by Mongols in travelling compensates for 
the hospitality shown to travellers.” 

The following takes us far away from the 
modes of thought prevailing in Pall HalL:— 

“ One evening after sunset, a Mongol oame 
furtively into my tent, and after a few common¬ 
place remarks, asked, in an earnest whisper, if I 
had any medicine good for wounds. I said I 
would like to seo the wounds before giving 
medioine for them, and asked what sort of 
wounds they were, and who had them? It 
turned out that the wounds were not yet 
inflicted; that the visitor was to be tried for 
theft next day, and, as part of the examination 
was by soourging, he wanted to be prepared for 
the worst. In his own name, and that of a 
friend, he also preferred a very earnest request 
that I would give him some medicine to make 
his flesh able to endure scourging without 
feeling pain. If I could not furnish him with 
this, perhaps I might give him something ‘ to 
tighten tip his mind ’ so that he would not con¬ 
fess under torture. After quite a long and con¬ 
fidential conversation as to his guilt aud pros- 
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poets for the morrow, he rose to go, asking me 
to tell no one of his Tisit, because he was in 
custody, and allowed to go about only by the 
kindness of his keeper.” 

Mr. Gilmour gives a gloomy picture of 
the demoralisation of the Lamas—the utter 
lack of moral feeling among them—and also 
of the effect of drink in Mongolia. “ We 
all drink,” said a Mongol to him. *• A 
good man when drunk goes off to sleep; 
a bad man makes a disturbance.” Their 
own airak, made from fermented mares’ milk, 
would be comparatively harmless; but, like 
most untutored races, they are succumbing 
to the fierce alcoholic preparations that civil¬ 
isation so diligently sends before it as its 
pioneers. Chinese spirit will probably be as 
effective in destroying them as English spirit 
has been in so many latitudes. 

The student of early Mongol history is 
astonished at the number of minute and 
petty regulations and customs which had the 
force of law in the old Mongol polity. Many 
of these survive, and have doubtless a very 
old pedigree. The Franoiscan missionaries tell 
us that travellers were not allowed to enter a 
Mongol tent without discarding their arms. 
Mr. Gilmour says: “ Anyone who comes into 
a tent carrying a whip or stick insults the 
inhabitants by conducting himself as if he had 
come to whip or beat them like dogs.” As 
in old days, the traveller must take care to 
approach a tent from the front, and if he 
comes upon it from behind he must ride round 
at some distance so as to approach it in front. 
The traveller must sit down on the left of tbe 
fireplace; he must be careful not to stretch 
his legs towards the door, nor to point his 
feet towards the inside of the tent, Ac., Ac. 

We wish Mr. Gilmour had given us some 
of the traditions and historical sagas which 
are extant among the Mongols, and of which 
the Russians have published several. We do 
not mean mere translations from Tibetan 
and other sources, such as the history of 
Gezer Khan, but genuine native sagas and 
legends, such as the Altan Topchi, the story 
of Ubashi Khan, the Erdenien Ereke (of 
which an admirable edition, with learned 
notes by M. Posdneyef, has just reached us), 
and others. We should also have weloomed 
some of the very oondensed Mongol proverbs 
in lieu of the few fables Mr. Gilmour gives 
us, which for the most part are cosmopolitan. 
The following, which has a certain local 
colour, we fancy we have heard of before in 
another dress, where the geese and frog are 
represented by storks and a tortoise:— 

“ Two geese, when about to start southwards 
on their annual autumn migration, were en¬ 
treated by a frog to take him with them. On 
the geese expressing their willingness to do so 
if a means of conveyance could be devised, the 
frog produoed a stalk of strong grass, got the 
two geese to take it one by each end, while he 
clung to it by his mouth in the middle. In 
this manner the three were making their journey 
successfully when they were noticed from below 
by some men, who_ loudly expressed their 
admiration of the devioe, and wondered who had 
been clever enough to discover it. Tbe vain¬ 
glorious frog, opening his mouth to say, ‘It 
was I,’ lost his hold, fell to the earth, and was 
dashed to pieoes. Moral. —Don’t let pride 
induoe you to speak when safety requires you 
to be silent.’ 


We cordially recommend Mr. Gilmour’s racy 
book, and hope that it is only the prelude to a 
more ambitious undertaking. He shares with 
Mr. Stallybrass the distinction of being the 
only Englishmen familiar with the language 
of tbe Mongols, familiar also at first hand 
with their modes of thought and inner life ; 
and in such a case it becomes a duty that he 
should supply scholars and students with some 
substantial matter for whiah he has whetted 
our appetite in this gossipy volume written 
for the general reader. We ask of him a 
solid work in which the historical student 
and man of science may have a little more 
prominence at the expense of the energetic 
and keen-sighted missionary. 

Henry H. Howobth. 


The Boeti Bird. s. By Phil Robinson. 

(Chatto A Windus.) 

It is ungracious, when the beliefs of the poets 
are here so largely portrayed, to wish for 
more. Yet the book might have been 
rendered more perfect had Mr. Robinson 
taken a wider view of his subject, and con¬ 
trasted the mode in whioh the classical poets 
regarded birds with the sentiments of their 
modem English descendants. The result of 
such an examination would have shown a 
radical difference of treatment, and saved many 
of our poets from the author’s jeers. The 
ancients viewed birds merely as appropriate 
ornaments of verse, much as the Japanese at 
present paint them on oups and trays. They 
never dreamt of studying them scientifically, 
or even looking into their life and habits, but 
seized upon them as flying bits of colour to 
relieve a long narrative; and this employment 
of them was only modified by certain con¬ 
ventional beliefs in the associations and 
sanctity of some of the commoner kinds. 
Nature was at times too strong for them; as 
when Sophocles, in a well-known passage, 
describes with life-like fidelity the night¬ 
ingales of Colonue. Yirgil, however, alone 
of the old poets, seems to have looked at 
birds with the loving eye of a naturalist. 
His “ altam supra volat ardea nubem ( O. i. 
364) ; “ magno stridore per auras Insequitur 
Nisus" (do., 407); “ corvix sola in sicca 
secum spatiatur arena” (do., 368); “ante 
garrula quam tignis nidum suspendat 
hirundo " (iv. 307); or the far-out rock at 
sea, “ apricis statio gratissima mergis ” ( Aen . 
v. 128), are but a few of many happy touches 
evidently derived from personal observation. 
But the traditional mode of treating birds 
in poetry prevailed, with the exception 
of Chaucer, among our poets, who viewed 
birds through Greek and Latin models until 
a strong reaction for Nature set in with the 
begin n ing of the presen t century. Then poets 
began to observe and listen to birds for them¬ 
selves. Mr. Robinson cuts himself off from 
the bird-lore of Browning, Matthew Arnold, 
and Tennyson (who, like Helenus, “ knows 
the voices of the birds ”), although, curiously 
enough, he quotes Miss Ingelow; but the 
reaction had set in with Coleridge and Words¬ 
worth, while Thomson in the last century 
may be seen every here and there chafing 
under the bonds with whioh the classical or 
traditional mode of looking at birds had loaded 
him. 


Eighty poets have been examined by the ! 
author. These have mentioned seventy-dr 
birds; but Mr. Robinson shows that birds of 
prey, and nearly all the sea-birds, have been 
neglected by them, as well as exotic birds, 
except the Bird of Paradise, flamingo, hum¬ 
ming-bird, and lammergeier, many of which ! 
might have been thought useful for similes. 
Eliminating the birds whioh are seldom men- : 
tioned, some fifty remain which form the 
poets’ favourites. Of these, eight are con¬ 
fessedly most dear—the dove, lark, nightin¬ 
gale, linnet, eagle, raven, owl, and mi 
Most readers have a general idea of the lan¬ 
guage used on these by the poets. The 
second half of the book gives the passages in 
full which Mr. Robinson has discovered on 
birds in English verse, and these constitute 
its real value. It becomes a poetical Gndus 
of British ornithology, and will be welcomed - 
as such by all lovers of the country and o( 
the poets who have so lavishly sang of in 
charms. 

The hook opens with three or four eanji 
which have previously appeared in print. The; 
are confusedly put together, and show some 
repetition. We are glad to see oertain birds 
rehabilitated, such as the kite, buzzard, and ,[ 
jackdaw. These have suffered greatly from ' 
poetic tradition; the first especially Inherits 
an evil character as a plunderer. Cowper, is ( 
Mr. Robinson reminds us, sees nobler things 
in the 

“ kites that swim sublime. 

In still repeated circles screaming loud." 

And Keble, we may add, had noticed 

“ The wheeling kite’s wild solitary cry." 

Very few have a chance nowadays of seeing 
this bird; it is almost exterminated. 

The author’s opinion that the Amelias 
poets as a rule exhibit greater sympathy!« 
animals, and especially for bird-life, thin out 
own will scarcely command assent The 
former may dwell upon birds more frequently 
than would our great English poets, but it ii 
because America’s poets have as yet shows 
themselves unequal to treat the high theoei 
which delight our own, who, with Shellej'i 
eagle, 

“ scale 

Heaven and nourish in the sun’s domain 

Their mighty youth with morning.” 

And when he writes of “ that tender gospel 
of sympathy, of which Buddha wss the 
Messiah,” Mr. Robinson must be reminded of 
the Semitic tenderness for bird-life shadowed 
in such passages as Deut. xxii. 6, Matt. x. 29. 
George Eliot seems ostracised, and yet she 
would have contributed another notice to the 
author’s scanty triad on tbe flamin go— 

“ high above 

Float soft pink clouds; others with deeper fin-1 1 
Stretch like flamingoes heading towards the south. 

Full justice is done to the lark, especially to 
its habit of singing before dawn as noted by 
Chaucer and Milton. It warbles through 
every hour of an ambrosial summer night- 
Gilbert White’s “ soft enamoured irood-lark' 
is worth all the bird’s other poetic epithets- 
A passage full of false taste is quoted fro® 
Thomson's “ Winter” of the “ amorous owl, 
“shrieking heron,” “arching seafowl,” sm 
the like; yet a moment's reflection shorn »• 
poet here fettered by classical tradition, Hu 
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* 3 , eomorant that “on high wheels from the 
j M p and screams along the land,” untrue as 
■* it it to oskare, is yet true to its Virgilian 
a-:.: prototypes, 

/. “celeres revolant ex aequore mergi, 

Clamoremque ferunt ad litora ” (U. i. 361). 

- Virgil himself had quoted the passage in a 
confused fashion from Aratus. Mr. Robin¬ 
son's remark that on the whole the Eoglish 
poets know nothing, or say nothing, of bird- 
migration is correct; but here, again, Yirgil 
has more than once spoken of it. The caper¬ 
caillie should be included among British 
game-birds (p. 90); while we must profess 
our entire ignorance of two among the fabulous 
birds, so to say, of the poets named at p. 7. 
The simurg. roc, gryphon, phoenix, popinjay, 
and martlet can be readily identified, but 
the “ heydegre " and “ allerion ” fly beyond 
our ken. Can Mr. Robinson have mistaken 
the former for “ heydeguy,” a kind of rustic 
dance-, and is “ allerion” (as we suspect) a 
misprint for “ clergion " ? This word is men- 
r tioned by Surrey; and, again, Chaucer has 
“ A litel clergion serene yeres of age,” 
c where it is a diminutive of “clerk.” A few 
' ' references might be added in such dubious 
*-' cases with advantage. Again, the author 
■ states that two main lines of thought run 

■ ^through the poetic descriptions of the night- 
:.k ing&fo'g song—its melancholy ditty and its 

i, es:«ngiog j n the night. He has forgotten, how- 

wer, that, although the classical poets in- 
^-nriably dwell on its Badness, others (as, for 
“ instanoe, Coleridge) say— 

1, js - u ^ bird p oh ! idle thought ! 

r;._: 'Tis the merry nightingale 

That crowds and hurries and precipitates 
j jin? With fast thick warble his delicious notes.” 

These remarks may show that, suggestive 
lit -Mis this book, and pleasant companion as it 
will prove in a garden or woodland walk, it 
ki- uftt from being an exhaustive account of 
^English bird-life. Anyone through whose 
bias wain run the more musical lines of our poets, 
:Bjiib<and who is fond of watching birds and 
tiBRiiMraing their song in the woods and shrub- 
jsssuienea, will be inclined to question many of 
, atatements. Perhaps this very combative- 
aess which it provokes should be esteemed 
ane of its good qualities. It drives us back 
; w weapons wherewith to defend our own 
"-i-ritwi upon fresh study both of birds and 
• poets. M. G. Watkins. 

i v -.-. 

or History of the Catholic Archbishops of 
^ Tuam, from the Foundation of the See 
10 the Death of the Moat Rev. John 
MeHale, D.D., 1881. By Oliver J. Burke, 
Author of “ History of the Lord Chan- 
eellow of Ireland.” (Dublin: Hodges.) 

■ r ~A Bchkk fills more than two-thirds of his 
< ' *ith his sketch of Archbishop MeHale. 
I,,** And no wonder; for it is in every way a 
■i j> pa°(l figure, impressing enemies almost as 
j: b®ooh aa friends. The many letters between 
ri^’Connell and him whom he called “the 
•c ; T 01 the tribe of Judah” prove that 

j. -’that good judge of men deeply reverenced 

g^t prelate and also that he was 
j.jj fWttwneed of his sagacity. Dr. MeHale 
. •;'*** * strong. politician. In those days a 
: ^,noman Catholic bishop could hardly be any- 


thing else. The landlord had the voter in 
his power; and he often used his power so 
unscrupulously that it would have been strange 
indeed had not the only other power in the 
land been sometimes stirred to violent self- 
assertion. Dr. MeHale was also a bitter 
opponent of “ godless education; ” and we 
can understand this when we reflect on the 
strong opposition of most Church of Eng¬ 
land people to undenominational teaching 
in National, and of nearly all profess¬ 
ing Christians to secular education in 
Board, schools. This education problem 
is the hardest of all those which Irish 
statesmen have yet to solve. Dr. MeHale 
never dreamed of meeting his opponents half¬ 
way. Himself the son of a Mayo peasant, he 
was in his own person an instance of the value 
of education; and yet in his advice—nay, in 
his commands—he never swerved a hair's 
breadth from the line marked out in John 
Banim’s touching ballad: 

“ Oh ! the cloud from your mind let it never be 
drawn; 

But cross not their threshold, ma bouchaletn 
bawn." 

We sometimes forget that Christians of the 
Roman obedience do believe their Church’s 
dogmas, and that that Church admits of no 
compromise. Archbishop McHale’s life is 
interesting, because the strife in which he 
wrestled so unflinchingly is still going on. 

Another reason for the prominence given 
to Dr. MeHale is the difficulty of making 
the earlier prelates interesting to the general 
reader, for whom, rather than for the scholar, 
Mr. Burke, by the style and arrangement of 
bis book, lays himself out. This is not 
because all those earlier men are shadowy. 

I On the contrary, some of them have a very 
strong personality; but they had to do 
with things with which modern life has little 
concern. What does even the small non-polit- 
ioal publio that really interests itself in Irish 
matters care for the saecular feud between the 
bishops of Annadown and the arehbishops of 
Tuam P The student finds in it an illustra¬ 
tion of the tribal character of the old Celtic 
Church—the little see of Annadown, with its 
twelve parishes, being conterminous with the 
O’Flaherty country. The moralist sees in 
it one more instance how religion has been 
perverted to politics, for Annadown included 
the strongly English town of Galway. There 
and at Athenry alone the foreigner had his 
foot in Connaught. And therefore Annadown 
was constantly upheld by England in its 
unoanonical independence. Thus, when Pope 
John XXII. re-enacted the old order “ that 
Aonadowu shall be a mensal bishopric to 
Tuam,” Edward III. appealed, on the ground 
that “ the former is among the mere English, 
and ruled by a mere Euglish bishop, while 
Tuam is among the mere Irish.” One is 
curious to know whether those “ferocious 
O’Flaherties,” from whom the Galway towns¬ 
men regularly prayed God for deliverance, 
were wholly disregarded in the matter, or 
whether, from jealousy of the de Burghs, they 
acquiesced in the English view of the ease. 

One can fancy the great Norman-Irish 
house anxious to establish the same right 
over Tuam which, till the days of St. Ber¬ 
nard’s friend St. Malachy, the O’Neills asserted 
over Armagh. Thus, during Use first years of 


the sixteenth century, the de Burghs managed 
to keep the see vacant, and, even after an 
appointment was made, to prevent the arch¬ 
bishop from coming near his own cathedral. 
A quarter-of-a-century earlier, Annadown and 
Tuam being temporarily united, the citizens 
of Galway became so impatient of an Irish 
prelate that they got their church of St. 
Nicholas made into an independent college, 
with warden and eight vicars choral. Their 
petition to the Pope set forth that they were 
“ a modest and civil people, the inhabitants 
of the country round being a savage race, 
brought up in woods and mountains, un¬ 
polished and illiterate.” It is curious that 
in the list of archbishops there are only 
two bearing the Cianricarde name—de Burgo 
(the successor of that O’Queely who was 
literally cut to pieces by Coote and his 
Scots at the surprise of Sligo), and Francis 
Burke, who died in 1724. The career of 
the former proves how (in our author’s 
words) “ the Church was endeared to the 
young and chivalrous by the ceaseless per¬ 
secutions that were levelled at her exist¬ 
ence.” “ First of the first ” in the Irish 
Coljege of Lisboo, he won a great disputation 
against the champion of Evora, and the like 
against the more famous champion of Sala¬ 
manca. Here he received the degree of 
D.S.T. honoris causa, and “ had now the 
Church of Spain, with her honours and her 
worldly wealth, open to him . . . but he pre¬ 
ferred to cast in his lot with the persecuted 
Church of his native land.” His history, 
like that of his predecessor, is mixed up with 
the confused politics of the Kilkenny As¬ 
sembly. He began work in Ireland as a 
simple priest in 1624, and was not appointed 
archbishop till 1647. That such men should 
for centuries have been cut off from the com¬ 
mon weat told against Ireland far more than 
the loss of the Huguenots did against France. 

The general reader will probably be more 
interested in the life of Dillon, who was made 
archbishop just after Humbert’s invasion. 
His cathedral was a humble building in 
Chapel Lane. He was styled, not “My 
Lord,” but simply “Father Edward;” and 
to welcome him to his see he had the strings 
of rebels left hanging on the wayside trees 
by the cowards who, aix thousand strong, 
had fled like whipped curs out of Ballina on 
the approach of the handful of eight hundred 
French. 

It is pleasant to turn from such horrors 
to the frequent instances of good feeling 
between Catholic and Protestant prelates. 
Witness that Archbishop Daniel who trans¬ 
lated into Irish the New Testament and 
what Mr. Burke quaintly calls “ a book of 
Protestant devotion, entitled the Book of 
Common Prayer.” He, when the Deputy 
bade him turn out the friars from Ross Abbey 
near Headford, warned them to get their 
valuables removed before he should come. 
He also handed over the relics of St. Jarlath 
to his Catholic brother, Conry. “ Peace be to 
him,” says Mr. Burke. Dr. Trench, in like 
manner, wins Mr. Burke’s praise for his self- 
denying and impartial help during the winter 
of 1821. The people showed their gratitude 
by doing what they have for several seasons 
done on Mr. Parnell’s lands—sowing and 
reaping his crops for him. 
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Enough to show that Mr. Burke’s book 
throws a great deal of light on the puzzle of 
Irish history. It is specially valuable because 
there is so much in it to be read between the 
lines. Henry Stuart Fagan. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Ladies Lindores. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

In 3 vols. (Blackwood.) 

Mr. Scarborough’s Family. By Anthony 

Trollope. In 3 vols. (Uhatto & Windus.) 
No New Thing. By W. E. Norris. In 3 

vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Fretly Miss Neville. By B. M. Croker. 

In 3 vols. (Tinsley Bros.) 

Aldersyde. By Annie S. Swan. (Edinburgh : 

Oliphant, Anderson <fc Co.) 

Frank Ayrton. By Mrs. J. M. M. Hewett. 

(White.) 

Mrs. Oliphant has, especially by her extra¬ 
ordinary work of the last year or two, taught 
her critics to judge her by a very high 
standard. When, therefore, it is said that 
The Ladies Lindores is one not of her best, 
but of her second-best novels, it by no 
means follows that it is not a fascinating 
story, or that it does not contain character- 
sketches as good in their way as anything 
she has published. But there are many 
things in it that point to writing at high pres¬ 
sure. The hero, John Erskine of Dalruzian, 
never gets into the heart of the reader; and 
Mrs. Oliphant fails to picture him as the 
typical Scotch “ bonnet laird ” of the time, 
as he is styled by Lord Lindores when sur¬ 
prised into loss of temper and of the French 
polish which he mistakes for courtly polite¬ 
ness of the old school. The fatal accident on 
which the plot turns is hurriedly and awk¬ 
wardly introduced, and no adequate explana¬ 
tion of its occurrence is given. Then there 
are pages on pages which one feels justified in 
skipping because they consist simply of so 
much sentence-spinning. The misery in The 
Ladies Lindores is almost intolerably long 
drawn out, and is suggestive here of Coleridge’s 
plaintive snuflle, there of Carlyle’s ay de mi, 
but oftener still of the portentous and hideous 
armament of crape which Scotch mourners 
were wont to consider the fitting expression 
of woe. Finally, Mrs. Oliphant’s style is not 
seen at its best in The Ladies Lindores. 
Characteristically happy and naive observa¬ 
tions are, indeed, scattered over it, such as 
“ To each there was in the other a mixture of 
a boy and a sage which made them each to 
each half absurd and half wonderful,” and “ A 
bonnie English lassie, which, after a bonnie 
Scotch lassie, is the best thing going.” 
But these are few as compared with 
sentences like “ Not her father himself, 
not the old ancestors on the panels, looked 
more stern than this girl of twenty.’’ 
On the other band, there are at least two 
portraits in The Ladies Lindores as power¬ 
fully drawn and as carefully executed as any 
in Mrs. Oliphant’s gallery. Even she has 
never given us a better Scotch “ type ” than 
Thomas Rolls, the heroic butler of Dalruzian, 
bound to it “ by life-long fidelity and by 
that identification of himself and all his 
interests, his pride and self-regard, with his 
* family,’ which is something even more 
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tenacious and real than faithfulness,” who 
takes upon himself the responsibility of 
what he believes to be a criminal act com¬ 
mitted by his master. Rolls’s solemn visit to 
Edinburgh, as to the Scotch Mecca, before 
giving himself up to justice in Erskine’s 
place, and his disgust when he ascertains that 
his sacrifice has been in vain (for his master is 
really innocent) are unquestionable strokes of 
genius. Nor has Mrs. Oliphant ever sounded 
moresuccessfully thedepthsof feminine tragedy 
in common life than in her representation of 
Lady Caroline Torrance, with her sensitive, 
poetical, unsatisfied, and unsatisfactory char¬ 
acter. We know of no more powerful passages 
in recent fiction than those in which this 
poor lady, released by a terrible accident 
from a man whose jealousy and brutal in¬ 
solence have rendered her life a perpetual 
agony, reveals her “ inward happiness ’’ 
to her mother, and her horror lest her 
father should succeed a second time in 
spoiling her life. Besides these two chief 
characters, several of the minor ones are 
admirably drawn—in particular, “ Bauby ” 
Rolls’s sister and echo, Lady Edith Lindores, 
who is as strong, determined, and victorious 
as her sister Carry is the opposite; and the 
Earl of Lindores himself, whom an unex¬ 
pected stroke of good fortune converts into a 
worldling and a diplomat, to be baffled, how¬ 
ever, by rebellious love. Sir James Mont¬ 
gomery, the neighbour, and Miss Barbara 
Erskine, the aunt, of John Erskine are de¬ 
lightful “survivals” from the days when 
there were gentlemen and gentlewomen in 
Scotland who retained, and were not ashamed 
of, their Sootoh peculiarities. Nora Barrington, 
too, is a charming example of “ the bonnie 
English lassie,” frank and sprightly; and Mrs. 
Oliphant describes with much humour the 
resistance of Nora and of John Erskine to the 
well-intentioned conspiracy of their friends to 
bring about a union between them. But why 
should she throw herself away upon such a 
selfish and timid creature as Rintoul P Lord 
Millefleurs is the only very weak portrait in 
The Ladies Lindores. If he is intended as 
an aristocratic type, he is a caricature. In 
any case, he and his “ Don’t you know ? ” are 
almost as irritating as the truculent egotism 
of Pat Torrance, whose death forms the centre 
of the story. 

Mr. Scarborough's Family is a very enjoy¬ 
able novel. Mr. Trollope has never given 
us two stronger or less commonplace charac¬ 
ters than that terrible old pagan, John Scar¬ 
borough, and his attorney. Grey, whom we 
agree with his employer in describing as “ the 
sweetest and finest gentleman ” we ever came 
across. The Machiavellian plots by which 
Scarborough, on his death-bed and tortured 
by disease, first discovers and then baffles the 
designs of his own son Augustus occupy 
three volumes. But the reader never wearies 
of them, because they bring him perpetually 
into contact with Grey, to whom love of 
justice is as much a passion on a small, as it 
was to Bayard on a great, scale, and with his 
daughter Dolly, who declines to marry because 
she can find no man to compare otherwise 
than unfavourably with her father. Mr. 
Trollope has always shown great skill in 
providing foils to his good characters; and 


Amelia Carroll, Dolly’s vulgar cousin, who 
feels honoured by the insolent familiarity of a 
Russian Prinee, and who.afterfailingtosecure 
a Newmarket swindler for a husband, contents 
herself with a poor clergyman, is certainly an 
admirable foil to her. Florence Mountjoy and 
Harry Annesley are Mr. Trollope’s favourite 
pair of lovers, sorely tried, and owing their 
ultimate happiness to the magic of patience. 
With the exception of Mountjoy Scar, 
borough, who is hardly so robust as most of 
the men of impulse who play such a dis¬ 
turbing part in Mr. Trollope’s works, Anne- 
ley’s rivals are men worth knowing. Poor 
Anderson, who meets Florence at Bruisel*, 
is an admirable example of “the reliable 
young man from the F. O.” The love affair 
of Harry and Florence is, however, of second¬ 
ary interest compared with that of Peter 
Prosper, the pompous, but yet gentlemanly, 
fool whose nephew and heir Harry is, and 
Miss Matilda Thoroughbung, the brewer'* 
daughter, with her twenty-fire thousand 
pounds, her Miss Tickle, her weakness for 
a supper of “despatched crab,” and her 
strong, if somewhat coarse, sense of humour, 
The fun of this piece of by-play is genuine, 
and it is all the more enjoyable that it is never 
allowed to run into farcicality. Mr. Trollope'* 
peculiar art in sketching vulgar characters is 
well illustrated by his portraits of the Harts, 
Junipers, and other money-lending harpies 
who prey upon Mountjoy, and find their 
Jeremy Diddler in Augustus, Scarborough. 
There is only oue white tie in Mr. Sear- 
borough’s Family —that of Annesley's father, 
and it plays a very modest part. This fact 
will in the eyes of not a few of Mr. Trollope 1 * 
admirers be considered not so much a fault 
as an excellence. 

The new work by the author of Msk- 
moiselle de Mersac recalls both Tbackerav 
and Trollope. Colonel Hugh Kenyon and 
Mr*. Margaret Stanniforth, who preside over 
the destinies of their fellow-beings in 3# 
New Thing , are simply reproductions of 
William Dobbin and Amelia Osborne. There 
is this difference, however, between Vanih 
Fair and No New Thing, that in the one 
case the hero secures his prize, and that 
in the other consumption and the memory 
of a deceased husband prove too much for 
him. Then, the sketches in No New Tim 
of clerical life in Crayminster, its bishop, 
and, above all, its bishop’s wife, Mr*. Win- 
nington, are quite in the Trollopian vein; 
and so is Mr. Norris’s patient way of letting 
his characters reveal themselves as the 
circumstances permit. But whoever may 
be Mr. Norris’s masters in fiction, and 
whether or not he has consciously imitated 
them, No New Thing is as thoroughly fresh 
and original a novel as has been published 
for a long time. The plot has been con¬ 
structed with great care, and the writer shot* 
much insight into human nature, and a 
turn for satire. His three volumes are fill#* 
with a number of love affairs, which, seem? 
that a marriage between the principals is for¬ 
bidden by a tragic fate, are what Mr. Arnold 
would call aequipollent. Tom Stanniforth 
and Nellie Bruce, Walter Brune and Edith 
Winnington, Philip Maresoalchi and his 
Signora, play the game of cross purposes with 
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vigour. The analyst of the character 
of Philip, the half-Italian ne’er-do-weil whom 
Margaret Stanniforth adopts and educates, is 
» masterpiece in ita way. Although bad, Philip 
UDOi utterly bad, and Mr. Norris in one pas¬ 
sage indicates his peculiar skill by making him 
utterly appalled at his own selfishness. As 
already said, Mr. Norris has a turn for satire, 
and it shows itself in comprehensive descrip¬ 
tions like “ That exasperating quality which is 
known as tact.” He has, however, a weakness 
ior “ Introductions,” more or less allegorical, 
which he would do well to overcome. One 
chapter in No New Thing is prefaced by a 
long fable about a prince in the East which 
is not notable either for wisdom or for 
wit; and at the outset the author indulges 
in some moralisings (in which he introduces 
himself as ‘‘a small novelist of the nine¬ 
teenth century ”) that are, to say the least, 
superfluous. 

k rattling, rough-and-tumble, thoroughly 
Irish story is Pretty Miss Neville. It is 
altogether healthy ; and, if the writer would 
only give up italics and quotations, she 
could produce a novel that would alto- 
gather satisfy those numerous readers of 
fiction who desire to find in it only a skin- 

- deep knowledge of human nature. The in- 
cident on which the plot of Pretty Miss 
Neville turns—the arrangement of a marriage 
between Maurice Beresford and Nora O’Neill, 

£ ugly duckling of an Irish cousin whom 
•j' he detests—is fearfully and wonderfully im- 
: probable. But the reader forgets the im- 
jg- probability in the strange waltz of Indian 
$::r. colonels, Irish hobbledehoys, and designing 
; l widows in which he finds himself whirling 
»hen the scene changes from Ireland to the 
Southern Cross, from Gallow to Mulkapore. 
Miss Croker keeps up the chatter, and the 
dancing, and the incident with unflagging 
; spirits, however ; and some of the characters, 
: , j inch u the odious Miss Fluker, an Irish 
, goremess, the irrepressible practical joker, 
Body French, good-natured Unde Jim, and 
Mrs. 8t. Ubes, an Anglo-Indian flirt, are 
., above the average of portraits in fiction. 
, y- The author of Pretty Miss Neville should 
y. give up boarding-school French as well as 

- tbs italics and quotations already mentioned. 
c We have far too much of “the soupfon of a 
... brown silk stocking,” and even of worse 


Aldersyde is a simple Scotch border story, 
fall of quiet power and pathos. As a full- 
length portrait, the elder Miss Nesbitt, who 
i, i« enabled by her piety and resolution to rise 
roperior to personal and family disappoint- 
r merits, and to see the “ building up of Alder- 
syde” through the marriage of its heir to 
the daughter of her own unfortunate and 
volatile sister, does the anthor great credit; 
> »»d scarcely inferior is her old and faithful 
, servant, Marget. The introduction of a frivol- 
-ous Parisian element into a quiet Northern 
“ country side ” through the marriage of Miss 
Nesbitt's faithless lover, Riddell, to a mis- 
i. chievous Frenchwoman is well managed. 

The plot of Frank Ayrton is of the oldest 
; and simplest; and there is no particular 
! reaeon for its being told except, perhaps, 
to prove that Mrs. Hewett thinks Liberal 
i candidates at elections are sad fools who begin 


and end their speeches with “ Haw! don’t 
you think ? haw! ” But the story is perfectly 
inoffensive, and it is contained in a single 
volume printed in large type. 

William Wallace. 


SOME CLASSICAL BOOKS. 

Selections from the Dialogues of Plato. With 
Introductions and Notes. By John Purves. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) In this little book 
Mr. Purves has collected about forty passages 
from Plato. Some of them are quite short, but 
the majority are of considerable length, as may 
be inferred from the fact that one of them is 
the entire Apology , and the Greek text occupies 
no less than 220 pages. There then follows 
almost as much in the way of notes. The 
selection seems to have been made with judg¬ 
ment. Everybody will think this or that par¬ 
ticular passage might have been added or 
omitted with advantage, but about the bulk of 
the book there could hardly be any dilfereuce 
of opinion when once it is understood that 
“ the object of the editor has been rather 
literary than philosophical.” It would be 
difficult to find any book—at any rate, any hook 
of selections—from which a good sixth form 
would derive more advantage. It is not often 
that the best passages of an unrivalled writer 
can he so conveniently studied. In bis notes 
Mr. Purves has, we think, given undue import¬ 
ance to critical questions about MSS. and read¬ 
ings, which are surely alittle out of place in Buch 
an anthology as this; but there is also a good deal 
of help in matters which are of more moment 
to the youthful reader. We have not come 
across anything original in the notes, nor, 
indeed, was it to be expected ; but Mr. Purves 
exercises the judgment of a good scholar on the 
materials afforded him by others. One or two 
things may be here pointed out. He seems 
curiously puzzled by the “ want ” of S» with ti*wr 
and the indicative in one place (p. 312), whereas 
the strange thing would be its presence. In 
p. 238, again, one would say he had not clearly 
grasped the simple explanation of Ha-rep &v el, 
that the full phrase would be something like 
tterrep ty hr el, or Siarcp &y eU el, as the case may 
be. It is not true that Thrasymachus “only 
speaks in the First Book ” of the Republic (p. 
339). In a short Preface the Master of Balliol 
has onoe more sketched with a skilful hand the 
characteristics of Socrates, and touched upon 
one or two Platonio matters. He repudiates 
for himself and the editor any wish to encourage 
a premature study of philosophy. The young 
scnolar is to learn to love Plato first, and he will 
understand him afterwards. “Plato alone of 
all writers, ancient or modern, has imparted to 
philosophy the glory of style.” 

The Republic of Pinto. Book I. Edited by 
E. 0. Hardy. (Longmans.) The notes in this 
book, which is intended for the higher forms in 
schools, seem fairly well put together, and 
evince, for the most part, both knowledge and 
judgment adequate to their purpose. But we 
do not know why the editor should now and 
then make an excursion into the field of etym¬ 
ology, and say something about such common 
words as pS vs and oT8a. Such remarks are 
ludicrously out of place. Mr. Hardy has taken 
pains to trace out the argument of the book, 
and to indicate the equivocal uses of words or 
other fallacies upon which it sometimes turns. 
Some of his accents stand in need of rectifica¬ 
tion. 

Livy. Books XXI.-XXV. Translated into 
English, with Notes, by A. J. Church and 
W. J. Brodribb. (Macmillan.) Messrs. Church 
and Brodribb have conferred another boon on 
passmen by translating for them a portion of 
Livy’s account of the Second Punic War. It 


might be better, even for passmen, to wrestlo 
with the Latin tor themselves, and to follow out 
the history and constitutional matters by the 
aid of Arnold or of Ihne. But the consumer, 
who is, in some respects, the final judge, will 
no doubt prefer what is now set before him. 
The weak place of translations is generally a 
failure to render plainly or fully the points that 
depend on a knowledge of antiquities; and the 
present version does not, for example, explain, 
either in text or notes, how in one and the 
same fight (xxi. 59) Home lost three hundred 
equites and equestris ordinis aliquot. But even, 
in translation it does not always do full justice 
to what Livy meant. Navium classem in xxii. 
37 is poorly rendered “ the fleet,” ignoring the 
probably archaic use of classem ; and it would 
not be safe for a passman to imitate Messrs. 
Church and Brodribb in leaving out the rare 
phrase me indicente of xxii. 39. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We hear from Cambridge that it has been 
decided to have a performance there next term 
of the “ Birds ” of Aristophanes, for which Mr. 
Hubert Parry has consented to write the music. 
The actors in the “ Ajax,” together with the 
chorus, have recently been photographed hv 
Mr. J. E. Bliss. 

The biography of the Prime Minister is 
apparently to be published in instalments. 
Having had accounts of his days at Eton and 
at Oxford, we are shortly to have a selection 
from his “ letters of fifty years ago.” 

We hear also that Dr. Charles Wordsworth, 
Bishop of St. Andrews, will shortly publish in 
one of the magazines his reminiscences of his 
pupils at Oxford, of whom,it will be remembered, 
Mr. Gladstone was one. 

A book sale of extraordinary interest will 
take plaoe on Monday and Tuesday at Sotheby’s. 
It is that of the large collection of rare volumes 
—first editions of the English poets and novel¬ 
ists—belonging to Mr. H. Herman, who is well 
known in the world of art and the drama as a 
theatrical manager, and the joint-author of 
“ The Silver King.” There are said to be in all 
nearly three hundred copies of first editions— 
the joy of the collector to-day. 

We trust we are violating no confidence in 
saying that the editor of Merry England is Mr. 
Wilfrid Meynell. The success of his first 
number has been so great that his name 
deserves to be known. 

We hear that one of the chief clerks at St. 
Martin’s has in hand an elaborate History of the 
Post Office. 

The June number of the National Review 
will contain an article on “ England and France 
in Indo-China,” by Mr. A. K. Colquhoun. 

Mr. Saintsbury’s Specimens of French 
Literature from Villon to Hugo will be published 
immediately by the Clarendon Press. The 
passages selected number 192 in all, and the 
editor has endeavoured to make the book a 
sufficient tableau of the various achievements of 
French poets and prose-writers from the 
literary point of view. Care has been taken 
to select extracts which add to their own 
literary interest that of supplying the key or 
the origin of other interesting literature. No 
living author is represented with the exoeption 
of M. Victor Hugo. 

Messrs. Longmans and Co. have in the 
press a new work by the Countess M. von 
Bothmer, author of German Home Life. It 
will deal with Russia and the Nihilist con¬ 
spiracy, and will include details concerning that 
secret and widoty spread association hitherto 
unpublished. The book will be issued on the 
day of the Czar’s coronation at Moscow, and is 
called Aut Caesar aut Nihil. 
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Tan author of Characteristic* of Leigh Hunt 
and other works, who writes under the name 
of " Launcelot Gross,” will shortly publish, 
through Messrs. Trubner, a volume entitled 
Hesperides : the Occupation, Relaxations, and 
Aspirations of a Life, in whioh he classifies the 
pleasures and influences arising from books, 
deals with the intellectual and moral influences 
of Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, Wordsworth, and 
Swedenborg, and counsels a frequent intercourse 
with Nature. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett announce 
two new novels, each in three volumes— The 
Senior Songman, by the author of St. Olave's, 
and Farmer John, by Mr. George Holmes. 

Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench and Co. are 
about to publish a little book entitled Short 
Parliaments: a History of the National Demand 
for Frequent General Flections. The author is 
Mr. Alexander Paul. 

Early next week a new novel entitled Foils 
and Counterfoils, by a new writer, who has 
taken the pseudonym of “Borderer,” will be pub¬ 
lished in a oheap form by Messrs. «T. and B. 
Maxwell. 

Mr. Hargrave Jennings is preparing for 
publication, with Mr. George Bed way, Some 
Early Passages in the Life of Charles Dickens. 
Mr. Bedway will also himself edit and issue 
at an early date Tobacco Talk and Smokers’ 
Gossip. 

Park’s History of Hampstead, whioh has long 
been out of print, has been carefully re-edited 
and brought down to the present time by Mr. 
E. Walford, who is about to publish it by 
subscription through Mr. D. Bogue. The im¬ 
pression will be limited to 500 copies; it will 
be printed on hand-wove paper, and published 
at 7s. 6d.; and the price will be raised to 
10s. Od. after publication. 

Early next week a new novel, entitled 
Fedora, founded upon M. Sardou’s play, 
will be published in a cheap form by Messrs. 
J. and B. Maxwell. 

Messrs. Wilson and M'Cormicx, of Glas¬ 
gow, will publish immediately A Day on the 
Columba: a Summer Idyll, the first of an 
illustrated series which they purpose to issue 
from time to time during the season. 

The forthcoming number of the Scottish 
Review will contain articles on “ Agnostioism ” 
and on “ Some Results of Scottish Theology,” 
and a criticism of Mr. Cotter Morison’s Macau¬ 
lay in the “ English Men of Letters ” series. 

Mr. William Andrews will contribute to 
the Fireside a paper dealing with an important 
passage in the life of Cruikshank, under the 
title of “ The Story of a Great Reform.” 

Mr. Richard Cooke, a well-known local 
editor and journalist, will commence at an 
early date a new paper, under the title of the 
Hull Critic. In the Hull Weekly Express, con¬ 
siderable attention is now paid to'local history, 
folk-lore, &o., in columns set apart for the 
purpose. 

At the meeting of the Browning Society on 
Friday next, May 25, the Rector of Linooln 
College, Oxford, will take the chair ; and the 
Rev. H. J. Bulkeley will read a paper on 
“ James Lee’s Wife.” 

Mr. 0. A. M. Fennell, formerly fellow of 
Jesus College, has been appointed editor of the 
Stanford Dictionary, which the Cambridge 
Press has undertaken to complete and publish. 

Dr. Yalfrld Vasenins, of the University 
of Finland, has just completed an exhaustive 
critical analysis of the plays of the Norwegian 
dramatist, Henrik Ibsen. The work is divided 
into four parts: the dramas of Ibsen’s youth, 
his tragedies, his ideal and his realistic dramas. 


The book is written in Swedish, and is pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Seligmann, of Stockholm. 

Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench and Co. 
have published in this country the first two 
volumes of the “ Riverside Edition ” of the com¬ 
plete works of Nathaniel Hawthorne, contain¬ 
ing the Twice Told Tales and Mosses from an Old 
Manse. After all we have read in the American 
papers, we confess to some disappointment at 
the “get-up” of this edition. It oomparee 
unfavourably with Messrs. Macmillan’s edition 
of Emerson, now in course of publication here. 
The type is solid and legible, but the paper is 
too thin and the margins too narrow, except at 
the foot. To English eyes, also, the style of 
binding is very flat, though it may turn out 
stronger than it seems. One of the wood-cuts is 
smudged almost beyond recognition. Of the 
two etchings, by far the better is that of “ The 
Old Manse,” signed by Ross Turner. 

Correction. —The Vet ns Hegistrum Sarisberiense, 
noticed among recent historical publications 
in our last week’s issue, was incorrectly 
described as the Register of St. Edmund, instead 
of St. Osmund. 


We would call attention to an article is the 
last number of Lippincctt* Magaeine on u 0hnt« 
Lamb’s Dramatio Attempts ” by Mr. J. Brute 
Matthews, who points out that Lamb's ill-hied 
“ Mr. H.” met with extraordinary euooewbotli 
at New York and Philadelphia, where it held 
the stage for ten years and more. 

Following, we believe, an English example, 
the readers of Harper’s Young People have sab- 
scribed among themselves a permanent oodov- 
ment for a cot in an hospital for children at N«v 
York. 

A Bill has been introduced into the Rev 
York Assembly of whioh the following is the 
enacting danse:— 

“ Any person who shall sell, loan, or give to m 
minor under sixteen years of age any dime no?el 
or book of fiction, without first obtaining the 
written consent of the parent or guardian of such 
minor, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
punishable by imprisonment or by a fine not 
exceeding 50 dollars.” 


GERMAN JOTTINGS. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

Messrs. Dodd, Mead and Co., of New 
York, announce an idition de luxe of the works 
of Sheridan, limited to 320 copies. There will 
be an Introduction by Mr. Richard Grant White 
(whose pen seems to be in great demand for 
such purposes), and three etohed portraits— 
after the painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, the 
drawing by Corbould, and the sketch that 
originally appeared in the Gentleman’s. 

Under the title of Americans of Royal Descent 
(Philadelphia: Porter and Coates), a volume 
has been published containing the (assumed) 
pedigrees of about one thousand oitizens of the 
United States who claim royal blood. But to 
make up the number, not only English and 
Frenoh, but Sootcb, Welsh, Irish, and even 
Indian kings are called in. Three presidents 
find themselves included—Jackson, Harrison, 
and Buchanan. 

A gentleman living at Montreal recently 
ordered from England the works of Prof. 
Huxley, Prof. Tyndall, and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. But the books were all stopped by 
the collector of customs, and confiscated as being 
“immoral, irreligious, and injurious.” A 
similar thing has been known to happen at 
Oxford. 

Mibs Blind’s George Eliot, in the “ Eminent 
Women” series, has already been reprinted in 
America, and published at thirty cents (la 3d.). 

The American press are unanimous in 
praising a novel, entitled But Yet a Woman, 
which is written by Mr. A. S. Hardy, a 
professor at Dartmouth College. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes was unable 
to be present at the dinner given to Sig. 
Salvini at New York last month; but he wrote 
a letter ou the occasion, from whioh we extract 
the following graceful enoomium:— 

“ I can believo in the eloquence of Hortensius, i n 
the oratorical powers of Uicero, after seeing how 
the Italy of to-day is represented both on and off 
the stage.” 

The Literary World for April 21 has a paper 
on “ Browning Clubs in the United States,” by 
Prof. Hiram Corson, of Cornell University, 
They are altogether seven in number. The 
Professor oonoludes thus:— 

“The best evidence I have of the widespread 
interest in Browning’s poetry is the large number 
of letters sent me from all parts of the country 
asking information on various points, many of the 
letters indicating a careful study on the part of 
their several authors.” 


Prof. Karl Binding is editing a cyclopaedii 
of German law, whioh will bo published by 
Dunoker and Hnmblot, of Leipzig, under the 
title of Systematisches Handbuch der deutida . 
Rechtswissenschaft. Among the oontribnton 
will be some of the most eminent jnrieti is 
Germany; Roman law will be treated by Prof. 
Mommsen. The series will be complete is 
forty-five volumes, whioh will be usosi it 
from nine to sixteen marks each. 


The gathering of German phOologiiti and i 
sohoolmasters, whioh ought to have been held 
this year at Dresden, has been postponed till 
1884, on aooount of certain “ insuperable diffi¬ 
culties.” 


Herr J. Dielitz, secretary to the Royal 
Museum of Berlin, has written a history d . 
popular and battle cries in the Middle Agee ud i 
modern times (Gorlitz: 0. A. Starke). 

The third volume of the Jahresberickhltr 
Geschichtswissenschaft, published by the Hit- - 
torische Geeellschaft of Berlin, hae just appeared. 

It deals with the hietorioal literature of the 
year 1880, and serves as a guide not only to 
the books whioh were published, bnt al» 
to the articles and reviews whioh oontaiMd j 
any information likely to be of permanent 
value. It is divided into three section*- 
Antiquity, Middle Agee, and Modem Timea 
Each country’s history is undertakes by » , 
specialist. Though the utmost condensation u * 
used, yet the volume extends to 750 etoeejj ’ 
printed pages. It is notioeable that the works 
entirely done by Germans, save in the o**e <* 
Italy. It is needless to say that the critiaim • 
is purely scientific. The value of such a wo» 
to historical students is enormous. It u bnt 
natural that it should be strongest in Qtaw ; 


listory. 

IN No. 80 of the Borssnblattfiir den devtschs 
Juchhandel, T. Pech givee an sooonnt ot 
he translations from the German into a* , 
dagyar, Roumanian, and other East Eoropeaa , 
anguages during the first and second quarts® ■, 
f 1882. In No. 82 Otto Mtthlbreoht giw 
, similar account of the translation* k<® : 
he German into Danish, English,. Frw®| 
latch, Italian, Norwegian, Swedish, »™ ( 
Ipanish daring the first quarter of 1883. 

Subscriptions of 8s. a-year are wants! 
o support a very useful German annual, 
he Jahresbericht uber die Erscheinunge* m 1 
'em Gebiete der germanischen Phddogxt ,, « , 
i a handy ootavo volume of about taw 1 
undred pages, containing nearly 1,500 articlM 
sviews, or book-notioes of all tte w* 
ublications, papers, and renews that 
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mowed during the previous year on Teu- 
-•* {Ss philology and literature of the Middle 
7 Am -mythology, antiquities, mediaeval Latin 
- , *>!*»«, school-books, *o., Ac. It forms an 
yimWhln book of reference for, and guide 
? ffnAjmta and librarians. Its English depart¬ 
ment is under the charge of the Chaucer 
scholar, Dr. John Koch, 35 Briiokenallee, 
Berlin, N.W., to whom communications and 
books for review should be addressed. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 


XBUS OHABON. 


Thb shores of Styx are lone for evermore, 

And not one shadowy form upon the steep 
Looms through the dusk, far as the eye can 
sweep. 

To call the ferry over as of yore; 

But tintless rushes all about the shore 
Have hemmed the old boat in, where, locked in 
Bleep, 

Hoar-bearded Charon lies; while pale weeds 
creep 

■'Kith tightening grasp all round the unused oar. 

For in the world of Life strange rumours run 
That now the Soul departs not with the breath, 

: but that the Body and the Soul are one; 

. And in the loved one’s mouth, now, after death, 
u : The widow puts no obol, nor the son, 
y t To pay the ferry in the world beneath. 

— BY LETHE’S WATERS. 

®' S 1 had a dream of Lethe, of the brink 
^ : Of leaden waters, whither many bore 
V- i Dead, pallid loves, while others, old and sore, 
aa. Brought hut their tottering selves, in haste to 


t j£ urm*. 

, • And, having drunk, they plunged, and seemed to 
•' rink 

* Their load of love or guilt for evermore, 
t ' S* Beaching with radiant brow the sunny shore 
That lay beyond, no more to think and think. 

:0h, who will give me, chained to Thought’s dull 
trzi: strand, 

.fcfiS. A draught of Lethe, salt with final tears, 

\ je Were it no more than fills the hollow hand ? 

. , Oh, who will rid me of the wasted years, 

The thought of Life’s fair structure vainly planned, 
isi *' And each false hope, that mocking re-appears ? 


Euqehe Lek-Hamilton. 

#i -2C _ 

»ri ; *- 


^ MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

M ji i'l> the Antiquary for May, the Bev. J. Brown- 
... -s till concludes bis essay on “The Bood of 
c i ViiQttoe of Boxley Abbey/’ We think that be 
, nuoeeded in making it highly probable (if, 
^ >indeed, it be not certain) that thia celebrated 
r a j;; ®*ge was not a oonningly oonatruoted machine 
the pnrpoee of working false miracles. 
‘" .That there were wires and threads of horse- 
'^jWr at the back, by which the eyes oould be 
. {.nade to move, is an undoubted fact, but this is 
not evidence that the meohanism was intended 
tr purposes of fraud. That suoh contrivances 
r '“ vers, from one point of view, irreverent needs 
act to be said; bat the men of the Middle Ages 
£5' vne different in their thoughts from ourselves, 
« c And we see no more reason for assuming that 
they would think that this rood moved super- 
j* > naturally than that they would believe that a 
^^"boy bishop” was a teal bishop, or that the 
lU'Adam and Eve they saw in a Mystery Play 
rP'Vere the true progenitors of the human family. 
fe^Thearticle on “Anoient Bedsteads” contains 
$ : p *mo ihformation which will be new to many 
^ readers; and the papers on “ William Cecil Lord 
.Bmleigh ” and the “ Begistera of Saint Mary, 
^Bedford,” will repay perusal. We cannot say 
IGnmeh for the other articles with which thia 
* number is eked out 

April Livrt oontainaonly two “ original” 
'articles, but these two are of exceptional in- 
tweet The first is one of M. Ohampfleury’s 
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papers on vignette book illus’rations. The 
subject this time is no less a person than 
Daumier, and the examples are chiefly taken 
from the Nemtsis medicate, an apparently 
worthless satirical publication against doctors, 
whioh the great caricaturist illustrated. These 
little cute, which are pretty numerous, will, of 
course, not fully explain to those who do not 
know Daumier the secret of the enthusiastic 
language (often, it is true, quite extravagantly 
enthusiastic) which his admirers are wont to use 
about him. But the diabolic energy of one of 
them—a Fury, with torch and scourge, trampling 
on a prostrate physician—is not badly repre¬ 
sentative, nor is the wonderfully dreary “ Pen¬ 
dant le Cholera,” which Baudelaire specially 
admired, and which combines its indications 
of the Plague with Hogarthian skill and re¬ 
source. The other article is M. Arsons Hous- 
saye’s completion of his notes on Uerard de 
Nerval. We have spoken of the drawbacks of 
these before; the interest of them, especially of 
this last batoh, may fairly now be recognised. 
M. Houssaye collects and exposes very fully the 
facts of Gerard’s mysterious death, and we are 
bound to say that there seems to be more ground 
than we had previously thought for the hy¬ 
pothesis of a murder. As an illustration of M. 
Houssaye’s ideas of the duties of a literary 
executor, it may be mentioned that he blandly 
informs us, “Le Gdrard in^dite [the family, it 
seems, gave this faithful custodian a mass of 
MSS.] est peutetre plus curieux que le Gerard 
dtudid. Mail quel travail pour Uudier ce chaos ? ’’ 
The italics are ours. 

Tee numbers of the Revista Contemporanea 
for April contain an article on “ Art in Anda¬ 
lusia,” by Senor Tubino, and another on the 
“ Painters and Sculptors of the United States,” 
by Senor Jordana y Morera, in whioh he 
signalises the originality of American painters 
in landscape and eulogises the works of John 
Bogers in sculpture. Don Saturnino Jimenez 
prints a lecture delivered at Palma on “ Classical 
Greeoe and Christianity,” in which he states 
that he is the only Spaniard who has studied 
the topography and archaeology of ancient 
Greeoe on the spot. Vicente de Arana has a 
pleasing translation of a pretty Basque poem, 
“ The Awakening of an Angel.” Senor Eoha- 
none writes on agricultural reform in Casttlle, 
and Maroto Canora on “Modern Sophists,” 
dealing with the unsatisfactory condition of 
Spanish political life. Tinajero Martinez 
continues his translations of the Moallakas, 
and Fernandez Duro concludes his biography 
of the traveller Murga y Mugartegui. 


A COLLECTION OF OLD NORTHERN 
POETRY. 

The Clarendon Press will publish very shortly, 
in two volumes, Corpus Pceticum Boreale : a Col¬ 
lection of Old Northern Poetry, from the 
Earliest Times to the Close of the Twelfth 
Century, edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
Indices, and Translation, by Mr. Gudbrand 
Vigfnsson and Mr. F. York Powell. This 
work has for its subject the whole body of Old 
Northern poetry, from the earliest times till the 
period when the old ideas and forms of Scan¬ 
dinavian verse were broken down and ohanged 
by foreign influences. The first volume deals 
with the Eddio poetry—that is, the oldest 
Northern poems (from the collections known as 
the Elder and Younger Eddas, the Sings’ 
Lives, and other MSS.). These are critically 
edited, classified for the first time in chrono¬ 
logical order, and furnished with a prose 
translation set at the foot of the text. Each 
poem is accompanied by an introduction and 
notes giving an account of MuSS., state of text, 
emendations, &o., and dismissing the various 
literary, philologioal, and historical points in* 


volved. Suoh parallel Latin or Icelandic para¬ 
phrases, prose or verse, as exist are appended 
for purposes of comparison and text oriticism, 
the whole forming a complete commentary. 
The advantage of the method here first pursued 
of studying these poems in strict historical 
order is manifest, and has resulted in the natural 
elucidation of much that has hitherto been 
obscure with regard to their origin and text. 
The second volume contains the historical Court- 
poems (drawn from the Kings’ Lives, Icelandic 
family sagas, the “ Younger Edda," and other 
sources), edited, arranged, and translated on a 
similar plan. A few later Icelandic mediaeval 
poems and translations are added, to complete 
the history of the Old Northern school of 
poetry. The Introduction prefixed to the whole 
gives the history of the so-called Eddas and of 
the MSS. upon which this edition is founded, 
explains the principles upon which the age and 
relations of the poems are determined, and 
gives notices of former editions and of the 
theories and views of former commentators. 
The mythology, ritual, and beliefs of the 
heathen Scandinavians, the chronology of Ari 
and the Old Northern historians, the metric of 
early Teuton poetry, and the Old Northern 
poets’ vocabulary are handled in a series of 
excursus, which contain much new matter. 
In the Introduction to the various books of 
the Court-poems are discussed the main facts 
of Northern history down to the thirteenth 
century, with especial reference to the 
evidence of the Court-poems and Ari’s works. 
Notices on the English and Danish ballads 
and their connexion with each other and 
with older legends, and upon the traces 
of early poetic myths to be found in 
the Icelandic family sagas, are also given. 
A Subject-index gives a list of matters 
treated of in the text, notes, and excursus ; and 
a full Name-index completes the work. It 
has been the aim of the editor and translator 
throughout to provide not only for the exact 
needs of the advanced scholar, but also to make 
their work as accessible as possible to those 
students who may not be acquainted with the 
originals, but desire to gain trustworthy in¬ 
formation respecting the historical, sociological, 
mythical, or literary materials furnished by the 
poems. 


TOMBS OF THE KHALIFS OF THE 

SECOND DYNASTY OF ABBASSIDES 

IN CAIRO. 

Cairo: April 21,18S3. 

In a former letter (Academy, March 21) I 
promised to send you a description of the 
mausoleum of the Abbasside Khalifa, which 
promise I will now endeavour to fulfil; but first 
I will submit a concise outline of the history of 
this dynasty, gathered from Al-Ma&rizy and 
Al-Karamany. 

The first Abbasside dynasty in Baghdad was 
brought to an end by the general massacre of 
the Abbasside family, including the then 
reigning Khalif, Al-Muata’aim billah in a.h. 
656 (a.d. 1253), by the Tatar hordes under 
Hiilagu Khan. 

In 659 Abul-Kasim Ahmad, son of the 35th 
Khalif, Adh-Dh&hir, who had escaped the general 
massacre, arrived in Egypt, and was acknow¬ 
ledged as Khalif by the Mamluke Sultan, Al- 
Malik Adh-Dhiihir Beybars. He thus founded 
the second dynasty of Abbassides, under the 
name and title of 

1st Khalif, Al-Mustansir-billah Abul-ATisim 
Ahmad. After a time he proceeded at the head 
of an army to attack Hiilagu at Baghdad, but 
he was defeated and killed in the month of 
Muharram 660. 

Then came another member of the same 
family, a descendant of the Khalif Ar-Bashid 
billah, and he in his turn was recognised and 
proclaimed Khalif under the name of 
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2nd Khalif, Al-Hakim-biamrillah Abnl-’Ab- 
b&s A/imad, who began hia reign in GUI. He 
once led the Friday prayers, but shortly after¬ 
wards offended the Sultan, who thereupon im¬ 
prisoned him in the citadel, where he remained 
for twenty-seven years, during the remainder 
of the reigns of Adh-Dhahir, of his two sons, 
Muhammad Barakat and Salamieh, and of 
ATalaftn. But when al-Malik al-Asbraf Khalil 
ibn A'alaun came to the throne, he released 
the Khalif from prison and restored him to 
favour. (And this I presume to be the reason 
why we find on the coins of this Sultan that he 
adopts the title of “ protector of the Muham¬ 
madan religion, and resusciiator of the Abbaseide 
government.”) He died in Cairo in the year 
701, after a reign of forty years without power 
or influence, and wss succeeded by his son, 

3rd Khalif, Al-Muetakfy-billah Abur-rabi 
Suleiman, who fell into diegrace with the 
Sultan, and was secluded in his house near the 
tomb of Sitt-Nefiseh in the cemetery of 
Shajarat ad-Durr, where he remained six 
months; and then the Sultan banished him to 
ATI*, where he lived on a miserable pittance, 
and died in 740. He was succeeded by his 
nephew, 

4th Khalif, Al-Wathik-billah Abu-Ishak 
Ibrahim, who gave himself up to all kinds 
of vices, and was consequently deposed in the 
year 741, and was succeeded by his cousin, 

5th Khalif, Al-Hakim-bi-amr-illah A/imad 
Abul-Abbas, son of Al-Mustakfy, who restored 
the customs of the Ivhalifate, neglected by his 
predecessor, and died in 753. He was succeeded 
by his brother, 

6th Khalif, Al-Mu’ta./id billah Abu-Bekr 
Abul-Fat-5, who lived in the bouse near the 
tomb of Sitt-Nefiseh, and eked out his liveli¬ 
hood by appropriating and selling the candles 
and other votive offerings left on the shrine. 
The emoluments of the Khalifa were derived 
from the duty paid by the silversmiths, and 
this was barely sufficient for the necessaries of 
life. He died in 763, and was succeeded by his 
son, 

7th Khalif, Al-Mutawakkil-’al-allah Abu 
Abdallah Muhammad, who lived long and left 
many sons, five of whom became Khalifa; but, 
having offended the Sultan, he was deposed 
and exiled to An* in 779, and was succeeded 
by, 

8th Khalif, Al-Musta’rim-billah Zakariyah, 
who was very quickly deposed, and Al-Muta- 
wakkil was recalled ; but he again fell into dis¬ 
grace in the year 785, was again deposed, and 
was this time succeeded by his cousin, 

9th Khalif, Al-Wathik-billah Abu-JTafs 
’Umar, who occupied the post for three years, 
after which Al-Mutawakkil was a second time 
restored. Al-A’aramany observes that in the 
year 773 green was find introduced as a dis¬ 
tinguishing colour for the turbans of the sherifa, 
or descendants of the Prophet’s family. Al- 
Mutawakkil died in Cairo io 808, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, 

10th Khalif, Al-Musta’in-billah Abul-Facfl 
al-’Abbas, who, on the death of Al-Malik an- 
Naair Faraj in 815, was invested as Sultanas 
well as Khalif. But, in consequence of intrigue?, 
he soon resigned the temporal power in favour 
of Sheikh-al-Mahmfldv, who, in 816, deposed 
Al-Musta’in from the Khatifate, and appointed 
as his successor, 

11th Khalif, Al-Mu’tadid-billah Daftd Abul- 
Fat h, who died in 845 at the age of nearly 
seventy years. He was succeeded by, 

12th Khalif, Al-Mustakly billah Suleimdn 
Abur-rabi’a. He was a good man, and died in 
855, aged sixty-three, and was buried with his 
ancestors at the cemetery of Sitt-Nefiseh. He 
was succeeded by his brother, 

13th Khalif, Al-fTaim-biamr-illah Hawzel 
Abul ba/:a. He dignified the office of Khalif, 
but fell under the displeasure of the Sultan, 


and was deposed in 859 and banished to 
Alexandria, where he died in 863. He was 
succeeded by, 

14th Khalif, Al-Mustanjid-billah Yussuf 
Abul-Ma/iaain, who was proclaimed in 859, 
when Al-Aaim was deposed. He was learned 
and virtuous, and died in 884 at the age of 
nicety years, and he was buried in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Sitt-Nefiseh. He was succeeded 
by his nephew, 

15th Khalit, Al-Mutawakkil-’al-allah ’Abd- 
al-’Aziz Ya’kub, who was greatly loved by all 
classes of society. Al-A'aramany relates that 
in the year 900 a party of Bedawy Arabs of the 
tribe of Beni Lam attacked the Syrian caravan 
of pilgrim?, killed many of them, plundered 
their baggage, and took possession of the 
mahmil. In 901 the Syrian caravan started as 
usual, and effected a peace with the Arabs, who 
restored the mahmil, so that on their return to 
Damascus they had two mahmils. Al-Muta¬ 
wakkil died in 905, and was succeeded by his eon, 

16th Khalif, Al-Mustamsik-billah Ya’kAb 
Abus-Sabr, who is qualified by Al-A'aramany as 
the best of the family of Beni ’Abbas. He died 
in Cairo in 927, and was succeeded by his son, 

17th Khalif, Al-Mutawakkil-’al-allah Mu¬ 
hammad. lie was the last of the Abbaseide 
Khalifs; for when the Ottoman Sultan Selim 
invaded Egypt in 922 he seized Al-Mutawakkil 
instead of his father, on account of the great age 
of the latter, and took him to Constantinople 
and imprisoned him. In 926 he was released, 
and had an allowance of sixty Ottoman dirhamt 
per day. Al-Mutawakkil returned to Egypt; 
and, after spending some years there, be died in 
945, and there was no Abbassido Khalif after 
him. 

The mausoleum in which two of the above 
KhalifB and some of their relatives lie buried is 
a building of about twenty-one feet square 
inside measurement, surmounted by a dome 
supported by stalactite pendants, between which 
are Btained-glasa windows. 

In the middle of the eastern wall is the 
mirhah, or prayer-niche; in the southern wall is 
a window opening into the mosque of Sitt- 
Nefiseh ; in the western wall is the door; and in 
the northern wall is a window looking into the 
enclosed cemetery. Each of these apertures has 
above and around it a delicate arabesque design 
executed in bas-relief, into which is interlaced 
a Kufio inscription. 

The mausoleum contains eight cenotaphs, 
the largest of which is about nine feet square, 
and evidently covers a vault in which many 
bodies are buried. On the edge of this ceno¬ 
taph is a wooden balustrade, on the panels of 
which are inscriptions in Kufic and Naskhy 
characters, with delicately carved arabesque 
designs. Most of the inscriptions are quota¬ 
tions from the Kuran and pious ejaculations ; 
but ihe historical recordon the top line describes 
it as being the tomb of an ambassador from the 
first dynasty of Abbassidi Khalifs at Baghdad 
to the Court of Ayyoubiti, Sultan of Egypt, 
who died in Babi -al-awal, A.n. 640, about two 
months before the death of Al-Mustansir-billah, 
the penultimate Khalif of the first dynasty. The 
words of the inscription are— 

“O God, grnnt the blessings of the great Kuran 
to thy slave who is in need of the mercy of his 
laird. Abu-Na'/lah Muslim ibn ’Aby ibn al-Mur- 
trw/y ibn al-Amir ns-seyvid nl-’Alawy al-Hassany, 
Ambassador from the illustrious Abbassule 
Khalifnte, may God honour and strengthen it; 
who died on Tuesday, the 10th of ltabi’ al-akher of 
the year 640.” 

Beneath the balustrade, and cemented into 
the sides of the cenotaph, is a series of marble and 
stone slabs, giving the names of seventeen persons 
buried there—viz , the 4th and 6th Khalifs, six 
sons of the 2nd Khalif, three grandsons of the 
2nd Khalif, one daughter of the 4th Khalif, a 


brother and a son of the 4th Khslif, a am of 
the 3rd Khalif, and two Im&ms. 

On the northern face of the cenotaph an 
seven slabs. 

No. 1 gives the name of a daughter of the 
4th Khalif, in these words t— 

“ In the name of God the most merciful, tin mn t 
compassionate. This is the tomb of mv Mr 
Zubeidah, daughter of our lord Ibrahim, bop. til 
our lord Al-Mustnmsik billah, son of our lord tl* 
Commnnder of the Faithful, who died on Fridir, 
the 5th of Jumad al-ula of the year 712. 
Zubeidah’s father became the 4th Khalif is 
740. Her grandfather had been designated!! 
successor to the Khalifate, but died in bis 
father’s (her great-grandfather’s) lifetime. Her 
great-grandfather was the 2nd Khalif of It.- 
second dynasty. 

No. 2 gives the name of a grandson of the 
2nd Khalif, thus :— 

“ In the name of God the most merciful, the me-! 
compassionate. This is the tomb of the Imim Ah 
Murtarfy, son of the Imim Al-Mustaujid-liM:. 
son of the Imam Al-Hukim-bi-amr-illai: Ala. 
’Abbas, Commander of the Faithful, who died it 
the month of Muliarram of the year 701.” 

No. 3 gives the name of a child who, although 
only three and a-half years of age, hears the 
title of Imam : 

“ In the name of God the most merciful, the mod 
compassionate. This is the tomb of the Imam Ate- 
Kasim Al-Muktadir-billah Khafagah, who wu.-loro 
during the war in Asia Minor, who died at the t,- 
of three and a-half years on the eve of Wedneskv, 
the 6th of Muharram of the year 695.” 

i On referring to the history of thii period, 

I find that the Mamluke Sultan, Salah 
ed din Khalil ibn Kalarm, in the year 692 
invaded Armenia and laid siege to Eraeronm, 
which he conquered. It is probable that the 
“ Imam ” above alluded to was born during 
this expedition.) 

No. 4 gives the name of a son of the 2nd 
Khalif, who, according to Al-MaMsy, had 
been appointed as successor to Al-Hakun; but, 
as he died, as we see by this monument, duraf 
his father’s lifetime, another successor n* 
designated. The inscription runs thus:— 

“This is the tomb of the Imam Muhammad.^ 
of the Imilm A A mud, Commander of the Faithful, 
who died in the month of Bamadan of the fts 
699.” 

No. 5 is erected in memory of another son d 
the 2nd Khalif:— 

“ In the name of God the most merciful, the m<*t 
compassionate. Everything on earth pa*™ 
away. This is the tomb of the son of the lnuia 
Ahmad Al-Hakim-bi-amr-illah, Commander of toe 
Faithful, Hamzeh Al-Mustajir-billah, whoha>®»- 
fidenee on the bountiful God. llis death ocean™ 
on Saturday, the 5th of Zhulka’dah of the yen 
No. 6 is dedicated to a son of the 4th Khakf; 
the inscription runs thus:— 

“In the name of God the most merciful, the nod 
compassionate. This is the tomb of Abul AWj*' 

A Annul, son of the Imam Ibrahim, son ot tti 
Imam Al-Mustamsik-billah, who died on Wedne” 
day, the I4th of Shu’bun of the year 73d.” 

No. 7 is dedicated to another son of the 
Khalif, who was father of the 4th Khalif: 

“ In the name of God the most merciful, the mwt 
compassionate. This is the tomb of the loru. t ‘ 
Imam, our lord Al-MustmnsU -billnh, son of tj 
Imam Al-Hakim-bi-amr-illah Abul ’Abbas A*® 1 
Commander of the Faithful. He died by 
mercy of God on the 20tli of ZhulAejjeh oj 1 
year 695. May God have mercy on them all. 

The eastern side has two slabs—viz., , . 

No. 8, dedicated to another son of the ] 
Khalif, but the lower portion is effaoed: 

“ This is the tomb of the Imam Al-Mustawthit 
billah Abu Bekr, son of Imam Al-Hukim-bi-* 0 . 
illah Abul ’AbbiU AAmad, Commander of 
Faithful . . .” 
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-V* 'So. 9 L-s also abraded: 

<>\ofee name of God the most merciful, the most 
(warpawdoimto. This is the tomb of the poor slave 

■ i Al-JIustmijid-billuh Abul I/ussail ’Aly, son of the 
_ * Imam . . . who died in the mouth of Rabi-al- 

uira/ of the year 0 . . .” 

Tho southern side has but one slab—viz., 
No. 10, -which gives the name of another eon 
of the 2nd Khalif : 

“ In the name of God the most merciful, the most 
compassionate. This is the tomb of the imiim Abv 
Al-SIustan jul-billuh, soil of tlie Imuiii Al-7/akim- 
bi-amr-illah Abul ’Abbas A/imad. lie died . . .” 

The western side has seven slabs—viz.. 

No. 11, which gives the name of a brother 
_ of the 4 th Khalif, 

“ Tills is the tomb of Imam Abul-IIashim .SalaA-cd 
i diu Khulil, son of Al-Mustamsik-billah, who died 
ou Saturday, the 2Stli of .kafar of the year 70S." 

No. 12 is dedicated to a son of the 3rd 
Khalif: 

“This is the tomb of Al-MustawthU-billiili 

- Barakeh, son of the Imam Al-Mustafky-billah 
\ Abur rabi’, soil of the Imam Al-Hakim bi-amr-illah 
; abul’Abbas A/imad, Commander of the Faithful, 
it who died in ZhulAejieh of the year 710.” 

■ 0 No. 13 is dedicated to the 4th Khalif, but the 

date is worn away : 

“This is the tomb of the Imam Al-Wathik billali 
Kku/r, soil of the Imam Al-.Mustamsik-billali 
abur-rabi’ Suleiman, son of the Imam ul-llukim- 
I . bi-amr-illah Abul’Abbus . . 

No. 14 bears the name of another son of the 
"... 2nd Khalif: 

j, “Tliis i—i the tomb of the Imam Al-Musta’in- 
. biltah Muhammad, son of tlic Imam Al-Hakim-bi- 
arar-illalw-abul-’Abbas A/unad, Commander of the 
faithful, who died in ltamadun of flic year 717.” 

No. 1 5 bears the name of a son of Al- 
1 Mustameik, who was son of the 2nd Khalif: 

“This is the tomb of Al-Mustahdy-billah, son of 
4'.J[; Al-Mustanrasik-billah, who died ou the Ttli of 
g.7.*, Muhamran of the year 704/’ 

No. IQ bears the name of the 6th Khalif: 

& & “Everytiling on earth passeth away, and tlicrc 
will only- remain the face of your Lord surrounded 
, with ma jesty and glory. This is the tomb of him 
who believes in iiis religion, who prays for his 
' Lord's forgiveness, the Imam Al-MiTtadid-billah- 
Abul-Fat-A abu-Bekr, Commander of the Faithful, 
who die cl on the 8 th of Juinad ai awai of the year 
dt- 7o3 - t ’ 

No. Y3 bears the name of a grandson of the 
_2nd Khelif: 

- * “This i.s the tomb of tlic Tmain ’Umar, son of 

- tho Imiin Al-Mustawthi/.-billah-seif-ad-din abu- 
Bekr, «<^»n of the Imam Al-Hakim-bi-amr-illah- 

^ abul-’A tabus A/unad, who died on Wednesday the 

- 21th of Jainad al awal of the year 703.” 

Near the prayer-niche is another cenotaph 
i? which X designate No. II. On the balustrade 
are carved some verses from the Kurau both 
^ inside and outside, followed by these words:— 

'' * 6 Tliis is the tomb of the young and happy lady, 
u the martyr Khawand Aarnar.” 

Nos. III. and IV. have only religious verse?, 

; without either name or date, 
tt' No. Y. has evidently been moved from its 
)> original position; one panel is transposed and 
£ another is missing. It bears, however, the 
. following inscription in memory of a son of the 
„• celebrated Malik Adh-Dhiihir,above alluded to 
t as having recognised as Khalif the son of the 

- Khalif Adh-Dhahir after his escape from 
* Baghdad:— 

f “ This is the tomb of the boy martyr Arras Bay, 
t son of Abul-Fat h Bey bars, as-.ValiAy Aasini of 
( the Commander of the Faithful. The death of tlic 
l boy martyr occurred on the 7th of ZhuMejjeh of 
.the year 664, to the mercy of God, and may He 
| have mercy on ail the Muhammedans.” 

i On No. YL we find neither name nor date. 


On No. VII., inside the wooden balustrade, 
we find the chapter called “ The Throne ; 99 the 
same is repeated outside, forming an upper line 
of inscription. The second line gives the name 
of another son of Beybars, who died four years 
later : 

“In the name of God the most merciful, the 
most compassionate. Everything on earth will 
pass away. There will alone remain the faro of 
your Lord, surrounded by majesty and glory. 
Tliis is the tomb of the boy martyr ’Umar, son of 
our lord the Sultan Al-Malik Adh-Dhahir, the 
learned, the just, Ruku-nd-dunia-wad-din Abul- 
Fat/* Beybars, a-v-S.ili//v A'asiin of the Commander 
of the Faithful. The death of the boy martyr 
occurred in Kabi-al-akher of the year 003.” 

E. T. Rogers. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE PIA. OF DANTE’S “ PURQATOBIO.” 

Siena: May la, 1833. 

A discovery bos just been made—which will 
presently be given to the world by a learned 
Italian professor—of ancient MSS. existing 
among the splendid arobives of this city abso¬ 
lutely and entirely disproving the identity of 
the Pia named in the four last lines of the fifth 
canto of the Purgatorio of Dante with the Pia 
of the historical family of the Tolomei of Siena. 
The latter is conclusively shown to have died 
some years after Dante’s own death. 

When we reluctantly turn from tho plays, 
poems, and romances which have been written 
and the pictures which have been painted of 
the heroine, who was sent by a jealous husband 
to perish miserably in a lonely castle in the 
Maremma, we are reduced to admit, so far as 
Dante is concerned, that his Pia may or may 
not have been the traditional personage upon 
whom these pathetio fictions are founded ; but 
only one solid fragment will be left securely 
standing amid the ruins of the fallen struc¬ 
tures—viz., that, whatever Pia she might have 
been, she certainly was not Pia dei Tolomei of 
Siena; and, as the verse testifies, Dante never 
said she was: 

“ Rioordati di me, che son la Pia; 

Sionn mi fe’, disfecemi Maremma: 

Salsi colui che, innanellata pria, 

Disposata in’ avia colla sua gemma.” 

William Mercer. 


THE NAMES “ TRISANTON ” AND “ ANT0NA.” 

93 Roebuck Road, Sheffield: May 11,1883. 

Since the publication of my letter in the 
Academy of April 28,1 have met with a piece 
of evidence which converts into a positive cer¬ 
tainty my suggested new reading and inter¬ 
pretation of Tac. Ann. xii. 31. According to 
the laws of phonetic decay in Welsh, the normal 
modern equivalent of Trisantona would be 
Tryhannon. As river-names generally repeat 
themselves in several places, 1 endeavoured to 
ascertain whether this name exists in the 
modern nomenclature of Wales. My search in 
the topographioal dictionaries was without re- 
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suit; bat on taking up Mr. Pearson’s Historical 
Maps my eye fell on the name Trahannon, 
quoted from Nennius, and identified by Mr. 
Pearson with the little river Tarannon, in 
Montgomeryshire. I had thus found the object 
of which I was in quest; but it occurred to 
me that I had possibly found something still 
better—that is to say, that the river mentioned 
by Nennius might prove to be the Trent. On 
referring to the Mon. Hist. Brit., p. 77,1 was 
surprised to find that the words of Nennius aie 
as followSecundum miraculum, ostium 
Trannoni [y.v.ll. Trahannoni, Transhannoni, 
Thranhoui] fluminis: quia in una unda instar 
montis ad sissam tegit littora, et recedit ut 
caetera maria iterum. Mr. Pearson seems not 
to have read this passage, as it is obviously a 
description of the famous “eagre” of the 
Trent, which reaches as far as Gainsborough. 
The editorial note to “ Trannoni ” in the Mon. 
Hist. Brit, is “ De hoc non constat.” The name 
ocours, under the form Taranhon, in a poem 
ascribed to Taliesin. 

I am now able to claim with confidence the 
following results:—(1) The restoration of the 
true text of a difficult passage of Tacitus, 
whioh Lipsius was inolined to regard as hope¬ 
lessly oorrupt; (2) The discovery of the ancient 
name of the Trent, until now unknown; (3) The 
settlement of the long-standing controversy 
respecting the “Antona” of Tacitus; (4) The 
identification of the river Trahannonus of 
Nennius. Henry Bradley. 


THE HEW EDITION OF “LIDDELL AND SCOTT.” 

Some inaccuracies in the seventh edition of 
Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon having already been 
pointed out by other correspondents in the 
Academy, I beg to mention two or three more. 

K t\tim is given as governing the dative in 
Thucydides viii. 33; Dut a reference to the 
passage will show that this is manifestly a 
mistake. k<A( 6» does govern the dative in 
Cebes xxxii., which might have been quoted. 

’AjcaAAs&TioTos. The earliest and only authority 
given for this word is Luoian; but it is found 
centuries earlier in a fragment of Heraclitus 
(Fr. xiL, Bywater). 

•Apipurros is quoted as if from Plutarch; but 
it ought to be from Heraclitus apud Plutarch. 

The old derivation of pipst —viz., ptplfa, — 
is given, without even a hint that pipoty is more 
probably connected with piprru in the sense of 
snatching or grasping (see Sayoe’s Principles of 
Comparative Philology, p. 10). 

The word kmayvpta for pronoun appears from 
Liddell and Scott to date only from the time 
of Dion. Hal.; but Peile makes it two oenturies 
and a-half earlier, as ooined by Zenodotus 
(Peile’a Philology, p. 123). 

Probably in Solomon’s Song i. 10, iv. 10, and 
vii. 6, the neuter interrogative rl means “ How,” 
as it does in modern Greek, and in the marginal 
reading of the Revised Version of the New 
Testament, Matt. vii. 14. Liddell and Scott, 
however, do not reoognise this meaning of rl. 

T. H. Plowman. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEN. 

Monday, May 21, 4 p.m. Asiatic: Anniversary Meeting. 

7.80p.m. Aristotelian : “Kant’s Critic ol Pure 
Reason" (continued), by Dr. Burns Gibson. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, 
Secondary Batteries,” I., by Prof. Oliver J. Lodge. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: "The Existence ol 
God, by the Rev. J. Lias. 

Tuesday, May 22, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Physio¬ 
logical Discovery,” VIII., by Prof. McKendrick. 

7.45 p.m. Statistical: “ Popular Education in 
England and Wales before and after the Act of 
1870,” by Mr. Rowland Hamilton. 

8 p.m. Anthropological: “Stone Implements 
from South Africa,” by Major H. W. Eeilden; 
“ Relics of the Sign and Gesture Language among 
the Malagasy,” by the Rev. Jas. Slbree. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: " The Edinburgh 
Waterworks,” by Mr. A. Leslie; “ The Waterworks 
of Port Elizabeth, South Africa,” by Mr, J. G. 


Gamble; “ The Water Supply of Peterborough," by 
Mr. J. Addy. _ . , - . , 

Wvtivfrday May 23, 8 p.m. Socioty of Arts. 
WEDNESDAY, . .. Wf glass of the 

Western Isles of Scotland,” by Prof. J. W. Judd 
and Mr. G. A. J. Cole; “The Rocks between the 
Quartz-felsite and the Cambrian Series m the 
Noigbourhood of Bangor.” and “ A Section recently 
exposed in Baron Hill Park, near Beaumaris,” by 

THURSDA^ May 3 ^"^'™. Royal : “R« ent 

Discoveries in Egypt, by Mr. R. S. Poole. 

8 p.m. Linnean: Anniversary Meeting. 

7 80 p.m. Cymmrodoriou: “Pembrokeshire,” 

bv Mr. B. T. Williams. , . . 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: The Development of 
Electric Lighting,” by Mr. J. E. H. Gordon. 

8 pm Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts: “ Art and Literature of Old Japan,” by 

^ r 8^prn? U Tclegraph Engineers: “The Cause of 
Magnetism” (illustrated by experiments), by Prof. 
D. E. Hughes. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

FRIDAY. May 25, 8 p.m. Society of Arts. 

8 p.m. Browning: “ James Lee s Wife, by the 

mm J ' Royoi^institution: “Whales,” by Prof. 

Saturday? May 26.3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Russian 
Social Life, II., by Prof. Turner. 

3 p.m. Physical: “ The^QmTilneal Representa¬ 
tion of Musical Intervals,” by Mr. G. Griffiths , A 
Phenomenon of Molecular Radiation in Incan- 
1 jimns.” bv Mr. J. A. r lenuug. 


SCIENCE. 

HUNFALVY ON ROUMANIAN ETHNOLOGY. 

Die Bumdnen und ihre Anspruche. Von 

Paul Hunfalvy. (Vienna: Prochaska.) 
The Hungarian philologist, M. Paul Hun¬ 
falvy, was led on by his study of the Ugrian 
affinities of the Hungarian language to the 
consideration and refutation of the early 
history of Hungary as told by the mediaeval 
chroniclers. Even in 1864 he expressed in 
his Vogulfold is nip (“Land and People of 
the Voguls ”) his doubts as to the amount of 
credit to be attached to the story told by the 
Anonymous Notary of King Bela. According 
to his account, the Hungarians were the 
lineal descendants and lawful heirs of the 
Huns of Attila, whose dominions they had 
returned from Asia to claim. A remnant of 
the Huns, however, had all along remained 
concealed among the mountains of Transyl¬ 
vania. On the arrival of their kinsmen, they 
gladly assisted them in the recovery of their 
inheritance, and then returned contentedly to 
their mountains, where they are to be found 
living to this day. They are the people 
known in Hungarian by the name of Szikely, 
in German of Szekler, and in mediaeval Latin 
of Siculus. In demonstrating the entire 
absence of any foundation for this .story, the 
enquirer is naturally led to consider the origin 
of another people inhabiting Transylvania— 
the Roumans or Wallachs. The mythical his¬ 
tories of these two populations have some 
difficulty in finding place for one another side 
by side; but they are alike in flattering 
national self-esteem, the Roumans feeling as 
proud of being the descendants of the legion¬ 
aries of Trajan as the Szekels of being the 
remnant of the hosts of Attila. It can also 
be shown that in neither case have we to do 
with a genuine popular tradition, but with 
theories started by monks and scholars, like 
the stories that told of the Trojan origin of 
the Merovingian Franks, or that fill the pages 
of our own Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

The controversy about the origin of the 
Roumans’and the value of the received history 
of Transylvania daring the early Middle Ages 
is by no means a new one. It has been 
frequently referred to in the Academy. 
The book before ns is the latest contribution 


to the literature of the questions which began 
with Sulzer’e Gesehichte des Tratmlpinisches 
Dakiens (Vienna ; 1781). M. Hunts!vy hit 
already treated the subject in his Ethnograpl] 
of Sungary (1876), in which all the more 
important points of the historical argument 
are to be found. Since its publication, M. 
Hunfalvy applied himself to the study of the 
Rouman language so as to master the cot. 
roborative philological evidence which fint 
led Roesler to doubt and to enquire into the 
truth of received Roumanian history. 

The question may be shortly stated at 
follows:—Trajan conquered Dacia and made 
it a Roman province in a.d. 106, colonising it 
with subjects drawn from various parts of the 
empire. When this same country became 
known to the inhabitants of Western Europe 
they found there a people speaking s language 
derived from the Latin, and evidently de¬ 
scended from Roman provincials. With their 
imperfect knowledge of the history of the 
intervening centuries, it was but natural tkt 
they should connect these two facts together, 
and assume that the Wallachs of their ore 
times were the direct descendants of Trajan’s 
colonists, and that they had dwelt uninter¬ 
ruptedly on Dacian soil. As soon, however, 
as the Rouman language and Rouman insti¬ 
tutions were examined in detail, more *nd 
more points were discovered which could with 
difficulty be brought into harmony with tint 
prima facie view. Enquirers who were not 
subject to the disturbing influence of Rouman 
patriotism came to the conclusion that the 
present Romance-speaking population of Ron- 
mania and Transylvania have migrated 
thither from the lands south of the Danube 
since the beginning of the twelfth century. 
Roesler’a arguments in support of this vies 
are amplified and supplemented in the book 
before us. Those arguments natursllj fill 
into two divisions—the historical and the 
philological—to each of which M. Hunfilry 
makes additions specifically Hungarian which 
readers of Roesler’s book will find of interest. 

M. Hunfalvy sets before us a seriea of the 
mediaeval documents in whioh mention is 
made of Roumans in the territories subject to 
the Hungarian kings from the earliest, i" 
1222, down to post-Reformation time*. The 
record they afford is, as might be expected, 
somewhat imperfect; but, so far as it goes, it 
supports the thesis that the Roumans came 
into the lands north of the Danube by 
driblets, and only in the fourteenth century 
had accumulated to such an extent as to for® 
Rouman States, which, however, remained 
vassals of the Hungarian Crown down to 
their conquest by the Turks. Another 
obscure and interesting subject, which we 
have nowhere else seen so fully treated, is the 
ecclesiastical position of these northern R° a ' 
mans and their relations to the Protest* 11 
princes of Transylvania. Due prominence 
has not always been given to the fact that 
Rouman literature owes its origin to the non- 
Rouman Protestants of Transylvania. lb* 
earliest books printed, and, indeed, written, 111 
the Rouman language were produced at t etr 
cost and suggestion ; for this Rouman filer* 
ture is of so recent a date as to have begun 
with printed books in the middle of the sii 
teenth century. It was the Protestent Pr'” 
George Rakoczy who decreed thesubauteti 
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' oltbeB-'Cnman liturgy ut the place of the old 

- Skvonkr, a reform whioh, at a much later date, 

found its way into Moldavia and Wallachia. 

The philological evidence, however, seems 
A? as even more satisfactory than the his* 
torieaL At any rate, it is capable of being 
more succinctly put, and does not involve 
those argumenta ad hominem and argumenta 
ex silentio to which the advocates on the 
other aide— e.g.. Dr. Julius Jung—not entirely 
without reason object. Both in the Middle 
Agee and at the present day there are a people 
found in various parts of the Balkan penin¬ 
sula whose speech so olosely resembles that 
of the northern Boumans as to prove that 
they are dialects of one language, and must 
have been diffused from a common centre. 
This M. Hunfalvy shows in comparative lists 
of— 

a. Words from the Latin common to both 
dialects retaining their Latin meaning and 
showing the same phonetic changes: zev = 
dens, zicu — dico , apa =. aqua, eapa = equa, 
hmba — lingua, ficatu = ficatum (liver), 
hare = qualis, moara = mola, omu = homo, 
oameni = homines, opto =■ oeto, noapte = 
nocte, lemnu = lignum, Ac. 

h. Words from the Latin in which the 

- meaning has been changed in both dialects: 
larbatu = vir, friea = fear, lucru = work, 
orbu — blind, leuareaminte = animadversio, 
See. 

e. Words from the Greek common to both 
dialects : beserica = church, pedepsa = 

- punishment, meru = apple, &c. 

d. W^orda from the Albanian common to 
’ both dSaleots; such are the words for Bul¬ 
garian, fir-tree, frog, village, rainbow, Ac. 
As grammatical contributions from the 
Albanian, M. Hunfalvy notices the post¬ 
position, of the article and the mode of forming 
the futtare tense. 

i The presence of Greek and Albanian 
. elements, common to both the northern and 
southern dialects, would, if present in suffi¬ 
cient quantity, be conclusive of the point at 
: issue—-*he southern origin of the Bouman 

- people. Consequently, we could have wished 
to see these points more fully discussed. 

» Besides the Greek words common to both 
dialects, each dialect has Greek words want¬ 
ing in. the other. Now, the Greek words 
presents in the southern and absent from the 
northern dialect of course prove nothing. 
Of the Greek words peculiar to the northern 
M. Hunfalvy only cites logofetu = XoyoOirrp, 
hrisovu = ypnxropavhAov, temeiu = OtptXiov, 
and then refers us to M. Cihac’s Dictionnaire 
iVJEtymologie daco-romaine, in which 740 
words are given as of Greek origin, and 
occurring in the northern dialect. Of course 
many of M. Cihao’s etymologies are contested, 
and the subject still awaits fuller investiga¬ 
tion. Boesler analyses the Graecisms in 
northern Bouman as follows:—From thirty 
to forty words may be set down to the 
influence of the Greek clergy, a still smaller 
number may be set down to the account of 
the Fanariote Hoepodars and their officials, 
the rest must have been the results of long 
and close association with Greeks in the 
Balkan peninsula. 

On another point of difference between the 
southern and northern dialects M. Hun¬ 
falvy very properly dwells at length— i.e,, the 
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Magyarisms found in the latter. These 
bear only indirectly on the question of the 
original cradle of the Bouman people, but 
certainly throw a very vivid light upon their 
condition when they first oame in contact 
with the Hungarians. We may cite from 
M. Cihac’s Dictionnaire, as of Hungarian 
origin, the Bouman words for “habitation,” 
“ facteur, huissier,” “ foire, marche,” “ no¬ 
blesse,” “accusation,” “caution, garantie,” 
“ ran^on, rachat d’un prisonnier,” “ co- 
proprietaire," “quittance.” Nor are these 
loans merely lexical. The Bouman has taken 
from the Hungarian formative elements also. 
Such, for instance, is -teg, -sag, to form 
abstract substantives. The Bouman has not 
only formed viclen, “ wioked,” from the Hun¬ 
garian hitlen, “faithless,” but also viclesug, 
“ wickedness,” corresponding to the Hun¬ 
garian hitlensig, “faithlessness.” It even 
uses this Hungarian suffix to form derivatives 
from Slavonia words; thus, from prietel, 
“ friend,” is formed prietesug, “ friendship.” 
In the earliest printed Bouman version of the 
Lord’s Prayer (1580) we find in the petition, 
“ Deliver us from (the) evil (one),” the word 
“ deliver ” is Slavonic, while the word for 
“ evil ” is Hungarian. In a Moldavian trans¬ 
lation (1593), and iu two versions published 
by John Chamberlayn (Amsterdam; 1715) 
both “ deliver ’’ and “ evil ” are of Hun¬ 
garian origin. From the verb mentui, Hun¬ 
garian menteni, “ to deliver,” the Bouman 
has formed mentuitoriu (“Saviour”), which 
replaces the words in the other neo-Latin 
languages derived from salvator. This appears 
to be due to the fact that, according to the 
laws of phonetic change, saloare would in 
Bouman take the same form as servare, and 
that the latter word had been already appro- 
riated to signify “ to observe a holy day.” 
n Pontbriant’s Dictionnaire, serbatore is 
rendered “fete, celebration.” The use of 
mentuitoriu shows, at any rate, that the 
Boumans had not definitely made up their 
theological vocabulary when they came in 
contact with the Hungarians. 

To this positive evidence of the Hungarian 
elements in northern Bouman must be added 
the negative evidence afforded by the entire 
absence of Bouman words from the Hungarian 
language—a language as remarkable for its 
receptivity as the Bouman itself. By a for¬ 
tunate coincidence, the earliest Hungarian 
versions of the Scriptures are a translation of 
the four Gospels made by the Hungarian 
Hussites (1466) at Tatros, in Moldavia, and 
a translation of some portions of the Old 
Testament apparently made in the same 
neighbourhood and about the same time. 
These translations are as completely free from 
all trace of Bouman influence as if they had 
been made in Western Hungary. 

Considerations of space prevent our noticing 
more fully the valuable contributions made 
by our author to the literature of the subject, 
or discussing the few points with regard to 
which he has failed to convince us. One of 
them, however, is too important to be wholly 
passed over. In his account of the previous 
history of the lands south of the Danube he 
seems to consider them to have been com¬ 
pletely Christianised before the inroads and 
settlements of the Slavs. 

“ Naohdem das Christenthum unter Constantin 


dem Grossen but Staats-religion und das site 
Byzans zur neuen Bezidenzstadt... erhoben 
worden war : da musste die Bamushalbinsel 
... eine grosse ohristliohe. Provinz warden, 
beides aber musste die Bomanisierung das ein- 
heimishen Volkselementes befordero” (pp. 52,53). 

The evidence, however, which he adduces 
does not seem to us sufficient to prove his 
point. The Councils held at Syrmium and at 
Sardica can hardly have had any influence 
upon the husbandmen in the fields ; nor does 
the existence of bishops in Dorostorum, 
Singidunum, Batiaria, &c., prove that the 
rural population around those towns had 
been Christianised even when their speech had 
already become Latin. We know how long 
paganism survived in the rural districts of 
Italy, Bhaetia, and other parts of the Empire 
at least as accessible to Christian agencies as 
Moesia or Dardania. It was doubtless the 
lowest strata of Latin-speaking provincials 
who were the direct ancestors of the Boumans, 
while the inhabitants of the towns either 
perished in the miseries of the barbarian 
incursions or fled to cities of refuge farther 
south or were absorbed into the mass of the 
conquerors. It therefore seems to us that 
M. Jirecek ( Geschichte der Bulgaren, p. 221) 
is right in maintaining on the authority of 
Miklosich that the “ Christian terminology ” 
of the Boumans proves them to have been 
converted by the Slavs, and that, too, at a 
comparatively late date. This view is sup¬ 
ported by the curious faot that, as M. 
Hajdeu observes, the Boumans alone, among 
all Christian peoples, have no national saints, 
not even a village named after a saint, and 
but two relics, which are, however, of Slavonic 
origin. 

The concluding portion of the book, “ Neu- 
zeit und Schluss ” is well worthy of perusal by 
the English reader, and may serve to modify 
his belief in the stories so widely circulated 
respecting the tyranny of the “ Magyars.” 

Abthue J. Pattkbsow. 


THE SACRED BOOK OF JAPANESE 
BUDDHISTS. 

Thb seoond number of the Aryan series of the 
“ Anecdote Oxoniensia” oontains the editio 
princeps of the sacred book of one of the largest 
and most influential sects of Buddhism, “ the 
True Sect of the Pure Land.” In Japan alone 
this sect oounts at present more than ten 
millions of followers. It was founded originally 
in China a.d. 381 by Hwui-yuen, who estab¬ 
lished the worship of the Buddha Amitayus, 
“ the Eternal,” or Amit&bha, “ the Buddha of 
Infinite Light.” It was then called the 
“ White Lotus School.” The founder sent 
some of his disoiples to India to oolleot Sans¬ 
krit texts, and had these translated into 
Chinese. Eum&ra^lra, about A.D. 400, trans¬ 
lated the smaller Sukhdvatt-vyAha, “ the 
Description of the Land of Bliss,” this land of 
bliss being the paradise in whioh the followers 
of this sect hope to be born again to wor¬ 
ship the Buddha of Infinite Light. The 
larger Bukhdvati-vy&ha had been translated 
into Chinese as early as the middle of the 
seoond oentury a.d. There were made no less 
than three Chinese translations of the smaller, 
and twelve of the larger, Sukhdvati-vyAha. 
Two of the former and five of the latter are 
in existence. In Japan these translations were 
known from, about a.d. 640, but the establish¬ 
ment of the Pure Land Sect dates there 
from the twelfth century only, and ysa tfie 
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work of Gen-ktt and Shin-ran. It was then 
sailed Zio-do-Bhin-shiu, “ the True Seot of 
the Pure Land,” but is now called simply 
Shin-shiii, “ the True Seot.” This is the 
most numerous, the most active, and the 
most enlightened seot of modern Buddhism. 
Some of its members, wishing to ascertain 
whether the five authorised Chinese versions 
of the Sukhdvati-vydha were really trustworthy, 
sent two young priests, Mr. Bonyiu Nanjio 
and Mr. Kasawara, to Oxford to leant Sanskrit, 
eo that they might compare these translations 
with the originals. Mr. Kasawara was obliged, 
through illness, to return to Japan; but Mr. 
Bunyiu Nanjio, the compiler of the Catalogue 
of the Saored Canon of the Buddhists, still con¬ 
tinues his studies under Prof. Max Mailer. 
The text here published by Prof. Max Muller 
and his pupil, Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio, is in reality 
the first edition of the Sanskrit original of the 
sacred book of the Shin-Shiu sect, the followers 
of which will now be able to ascertain which of 
their five authorised versions agrees best 
■kith the original text. To them this publi¬ 
cation of the original text of the SukluXvati- 
Vyftha will bo what the publication of the Greek 
text of the New Testament by Erasmus was to 
us. Five MSS. of this text are known to 
exist in Europe—one in the Bodleian Library, 
one at Cambridge, one at the Koyal Asiatio 
8ociety in London, and two in Paris. These 
have all been copied or collated for this edition. 
Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio has added the Chinese text 
tit Sangbavarman's version of the poetical por¬ 
tions of the Sukhilvatt-vyUha with an English 
translation; and Prof. Max Muller has re¬ 
printed at the end the Sanskrit text of the 
smaller Sukhdvati-vyAha, which was published 
by him some years ago in the Journal of the 
Boyal Asiatio Society from MSS. sent to him 
from various monasteries in Japan, and now 
deposited in the Bodleian Library. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 
Petermann’s Mitteilungen for May publishes 
fen excellent map of Western Equatorial Africa, 
by Herr Hassenstein, accompanied by an aooount 
of recent explorations in the basin of the Congo. 
There are, in addition, an account of Hen- 
Bock’s journey from Bangkok to Kiang-tsen on 
the Mekong (with a map); a notice of Mr. Giles’s 
recent explorations in Southern Australia ; the 
conclusion of Dr. Hagen’s narrative of a journey 
to the Tobah Lake in Sumatra ; and a report on 
the recent Geographical Congress at Frankfort 
At the latter. Dr. Ratzel, in an address of muoh 
power, advocated the resumption of Polar ex¬ 
ploration. and maintained that the discovery of 
new lands or seas would prove quite as profit¬ 
able to science as the records of continued 
observations at stations permanently established. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Ms. Clement L. Wragge has undertaken to 
re-organise the meteorological work at the Ben 
Nevis Observatory, which he first commenced 
nearly two years ago under the auspices of the 
Scottish Meteorological Society, and hopes to 
have the observing system re-opened and in order 
by June 1. Mr. William Whyte, of Fort 
William (formerly assistant), will then receive 
further instructions from Mr. Wragge, and will 
take charge, having been appointed by the 
sooiety to carry on the work during the summer 
of the present year in oonsequenoe of Mr. 
Wragge’s intention to resume his travels in the 
course of a few months and to revisit Australia. 
The voyage will be a scientific one, and 
Mr. Wragge hopes to add largely to his natural- 
history and ethnographical collections now at 
Stafford. He is arranging to oarry on ocean 
meteorological observations on a large scale. 


following mainly the plan adopted by the 
Challenger expedition. 

At the second meeting of the newly founded 
Edinburgh Mathematical Society, held on May 
11, Mr. Munn gave a series of demonstrations 
connected with the geometry of the nine-point 
circle, and Dr. Knott read a paper on Newton’s 
Opticks. 

Tub papers contributed to Nature by Mr. 
Andrew Gray upon “The Derivation of 
Practical Electrical Units and the Application 
to the Measurement of Currents and Potentials 
in Absolute Measure ” will shortly be collected 
in a little volume. 

Mr. Flaxman Spurrell has reprinted from 
the Archaeologia Cautiana his paper on “ Palaeo¬ 
lithic Implements found in West Kent.” As 
the Btone implements of the eastern part of 
the county have hitherto almost exclusively 
monopolised the attention of observers, it is 
well that those of the western area should now 
be studied. Mr. Spurrell very properly insists 
on the importance of carefully recording in 
every discovery the relative levels at which the 
implements occur. lie draws a distinction 
between “ land implements ” and “ river im¬ 
plements,” the latter having, of course, suffered 
from greater or less attrition in the beds of 
streams. Other specimens show signs of having 
been subjected to the action of moving ice or 
snow. Many of the implements described in 
this paper have been discovered at various times 
within the last twenty years by Mr. B. Harrison, 
of Ightham. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Entomological Society.— [Wednesday, May 2.) 

J. W. Dinning, Esq., President, in the Chair.— 
This was not only the anniversary meeting, but also 
the celebration of the fiftieth year of the existence 
of the society. The President delivered an interest¬ 
ing address, tracing the history of the society from 
its foundation. Of the original members of 1833, 
six still survive, one of them being Prof. J. O. 
Westwood. In suggesting that Prof. Westwood 
should be declared titular life-president of the 
society (which was carried by acclamation), Mr. 
Dunning said: “There is no man to whom we. as 
a body, owe so much. An original member, he has 
never failed us; during the crucial period of our 
childhood he was the motive-power, the life and 
soul of tho society ; for fourteen consecutive years 
lie was secretary, and for part of that time ho was 
curator also. The council has seldom been com¬ 
plete without him; he has been vice-president times 
without number, and during six years (1851-52, 
1872-73, 187(5-77) he was our president. While he 
resided in or near London lie rarely missed one of 
our meetings; even Oxford cannot keep him away 
from us ; and there is not n single year from first 
to last that ho has not been a contributor to our 
Transactions. From 1827 to the present time his 
pen and his pencil have never been idle; his papers 
are scattered broadcast over the scientific publica¬ 
tions of this and other countries; and to single 
out a few of his more important works it is enough 
to mention the Introduction to the Modern C/assifra- 
tion of Insects (1839-40), the Arcana I'.ntomologiea 
(1841-45), the Cabinet of Oriental Entomology (1848), 
the Genera of Diurnal Icpido/ilera (1852), and the 
Thesaurus Entouwlugicus Oeoniensis (1871). What do 
we not owe to Westwood’s Inlrodurtion ? Has it. 
not been to many of the present generation of 
entomologists the very fountain and sole source of 
their scientific views ? His labours have ranged 
over the whole domain of our science. Specialists 
may excel in their own particular groups, but, as a 
general entomologist, have wc a man to compare 
with him? Scientific bodies, both at home and 
abroad, have delighted to do him honour; the 
Entomological Societies of France and Holland, of 
Berlin, Stettin, and St. Petersburg, have claimed 
him for their honorary list; other scientific 
associations in France, Germany, and Austria, 
in Russia and Scandinavia, in the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada, have vied with 
each other in conferring upon lorn such dis¬ 


tinctions as lay in their power; Brazil has much 
him a Knight of the Imperial Order of the ltos ; 
and, if scientific knighthood carried any outward 
sign, his breast would be one blaze of stars .' 1 

Archaeological Institute. —( Thursday , May?,.) 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. Lei hot in the Chair.—Aft,? 
alluding to the great loss that the Institute had 
sustained by the death of Lord Talbot do Jlalahide, 
for upwards of thirty years the honoured president 
of the society, tho Chairman called upon Mr. 
Hartshorno to read a resolution of condolence with 
the family of Lord Talbot de Malahide which had 
been passed by the council of the Institute.—On 
tlic motion of Mr. H. S. Milman, seconded bv Mr. 
T. If. Baylis, the resolution was adopted bv the 
meeting.—Tho Chairman read a paper on a collec¬ 
tion of flint and stone weapons, pottery, and bead* 
from Honduras, which, he said, should be examiM 
in connexion with the history of that region of 
Central America as a whole (a region that ms 
once the seat, of a great and powerful and nrili-d 
race), and not with special reference to the cornu 
of it from which the objects happened to come 
That the people who painted the frescoes «f 
Chichenitza, who reared the monuments of the 
Palomjne and Copan, who invented thecomplioiwi 
and puzzling hieroglyphs, who excelled in their 
carving, and who had such knowledge of astronomy 
were limited to the use of flint for their to-h 
seemed impossible ; and we were therefore driven 
to the conclusion, either that these weapons were 
tho evidences of an immense decline in the art* 
since the Spanish conquest, or that they bekmerd 
to a period long anterior to that event. Th-■ 
masterly manner in which the flint weapon? had 
been cleaved and chipped seemed to imply Ion; 
practice and progressive improvement, and not the 
recovery of a lost art in the course of a century or 
two. Yet it was possible that side by side with 
the civilised Aztecs there existed Charib races was 
were never reclaimed or had never abandoned tig 
useof stone. Such flint-using tribes exist, indeed, in 
the interior of Guatemala at the present day, bet 
their weapons do not evince the skill in their 
workmanship shown by those exhibited. More¬ 
over, some of the beads being lined in their per¬ 
forations with copper indicated a forward adriM 
in art such as a conquered race would hardly hire 
reached. This use of copper appeared t« 7 
remarkable; and .Sir Henry Lel'roy supposed it *.e 
for tho purpose of enhancing the value of th? 
beads, the metal being so rare in Central 
that the Venetian navigator Yirazzaro (1524) tell? 
us the natives esteemed it “ more than gold." Wits 
regard more particularly to the flint weapon?, th y 
were found at the mouth of the Belize, at a ?pv 
now submerged, one or two feet below low water; 
and their number, as well a? the presence H - f 
hammer-stones with them, militated against the 
accumulation being tho result, of the casual up¬ 
setting of a canoe ; and there were, in fact, mu.? 
indications that the land had subsided in thi< 
quarter—a fact, that alone implied considtnibl" 
antiquity. With respect to the pottery, vn.-e? of 
course red clay witli a boss on one side only, repre¬ 
senting an agonised human face, a bowl of vur 
thin clay, idols, and other objects came from a 
cave on the Belize River and other sites.—Mr. 
F. C. J. .Spurrell thought the flint implement? 
were comparatively modern, and that their n* 
co-existed with the civilisation represented by the 
temples of Ralenque. The quartz and jade-lib? 
beads were evidently drilled from cither end: and 
the long yellow beads made of shell were similarly 
pierced, and folded copper tubes inserted to take 
the friction of the string.—Mr. E. Peacock suit 
some notes on a east-iron iir<-basket formtr.v 
in Gainsborough Old Hall, bearing the arm? n > 
Hickman and Ncvil of Muttersey, cite. 1058.—Mr 
C. Seidler communicated a list of Roman potter? 
marks from pottery found in Nantes and tli? 
neighbourhood, and a drawing of a gold twi.-r 1 
wire ring set with a small agate celt.—Mr. 1- 
Wilmott exhibited rubbings of the military brass-? 
in Cobliam church.—Mr. Thompson Wat kin --r |,: 
a rubbing of a Roman tombstone lately found - 1 ! 
Chester which was printed in the Acarmv of 
May 5.—Mrs. Kerr exhibited photographs of 
paintings in Etruscan tombs discovered at Bobwh 
near Orvieto, and a model of an Etruscan tomb- 
—Mrs. Henley Jervis sent a New Testament a” 1 
Common Prayer used by Charles I. atCarbbw®'- 
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\ OMtBSUOB AOTWCAMAN SoCIBTT.— {MotuHay, 
May 7.) 

The Rev. H. R. Lcard.D.D., V.-P., m the Chair.— 
Mr. J. W. Clark showed, by extracts from the 
auaK-iooks of St. John’s CoUege, and from some 
papers recently found in the Muniment-Room, 
that the tomb of the Lady Margaret in West¬ 
minster Abbey was unquestionably the work of 
Pietro Torrigiano, who is referred to in oue of the 
documents that he quoted as “ Master Peter,” and 
in another as “the Florentine ; ” and, moreover, 
that tlxe tomb was originally protected by a 
cage of gilt iron-work, the cost of which was 
deirayed by St. John’s College. This, the work 
of Cornelis Symondson, probably a Fleming, who 
resided near Temple Bar, must have been an 
elaborate structure, for it cost £25, equal to at 
least £250 at the present value of money; the 
stone plinth on which it rested, £2 13s. 4d.; and 
the gilding, £2.—Mr. Middleton, in a paper entitled 
“ Is the Old Story of Atlantis a Myth ? ” brought 
forward the theory that at a remote past there was 
an island, or several islands, of considerable area 
situated in the Atlantic Ocean to the west of 
Africa; that a highly civilised people dwelt in 
these islands who sent colonies to the West Coast 
of Africa, to Spain, &c.; furthermore, that these 
islands were almost entirely submerged (theAzores 
representing all that remains of them) in some 
great convulsion of nature which began as a 
volcanic outburst and ended by the islands sinking 
under the sea. A few of the inhabitants of the 
submerged islands saved themselves in ships, some 
of which sailed over to the coasts of Central 
America. There the fugitives found established 
the old empire of the Colhuas (whose origin is 
quite unknown). To this empire they were for a 
long period of time subject; but after a time, by 
intermarr-iage, &c., the Nahuatl race became 
numerous enough to attempt to throw off the 
yoke, of "the old empire of Xibalba. The revolt 
. was unsuccessful, and some of the rebels migrated 
northwar«l into the Mississippi valley, where they 
construct-cd the fortresses, temples, towns, &c., 
whose ni_ins are now said to be the remains of 
the civilisation of the mound-builders. To return 
to that p-art of the Nahuatl race which remained 
in Mexico. They made a second effort to over¬ 
throw the: dominion of the Colhuas, were success¬ 
ful, and founded the kingdom of the Nahuas. 
The Nahum rule does not, however, seem to have 
beta of grreat duration, for, at some date only at 
present approximately fixed, the Scythians crossed 
over from Asia, coming ovor the ice (according to 
thtir legends), and moving southwards, attacked 
and expelled the Nahuutl settlers from their 
Mississippi valley homes. Traditions say that the 
war lasted thirteen years, at the end of which 
time two companies migrated to Mexico, one by 
way of thee gulf and the other overland; while it 
seems probable that some of the mound-builders 
remained- in the valley, intermarrying, and losing 
both their national characteristics and ethnological 
peculiarities by union with their barbarous con¬ 
querors. The return of the branch mentioned of 
the Nahuatl people (mound-builders, as we may 
now call them) to Mexico and Central Ameriea 
stems to have sowed the seeds of discord in the 
Nuliua empire; and, after long civil wars, a Tolteo 
kingdom was founded. Subsequently, the Tolteo 
kingdom fell to pieces, and the Aztec monarchy 
was established on its mins. The Aztec supremacy 
was hardly established when Cortez appeared in 
1519 and ended these ancient civilisations. 
Proofs :—(1) As to the completeness of the civilisa¬ 
tions, the remains of the mound-builders in the 
Mississippi valley and the temples, palaces, &c„, in 
Mexico and Central America were cited. (2) As 
to history, Sec., tho cosmogony and historical 
accounts which we find in the Popol-Vuh, Codex 
Chimalpopoca, Codex Vatieauus, Cakchiqucl MS., 
Ac., and writings of tho Spaniards were referred 
to. (3) As to proofs of the Atlantis cataclysm, 
the distinct account of tho same in Plato’s 
Timaett *; with notices of Diodorus Siculus, 
Aelian, and others as to belief in tho existence of 
-uch islands; changes of African coast, cities there 
iruated., See., were brought forward. (4) As to 
the possibility of such a convulsion happening, 
it was stated that modem geological science had 
never stated that either tho subsidence of islands 
or the changes of level of large areas of tho earth’s 


surface were impossible. Nay, more—it taught 
that they were incessantly going on; and the 
writer brought forward proof that tho race of 
man was witness to some of these geological 
changes, which, for reasons too long to be here 
expounded, are generally held to have preceded 
his advent on the globe—or, at any rate, the 
historical epoch. 


FINE ART. 

EXHIBITION of tho WORKS by MF.5inF.RS or I, A SOCIt'.rE So. IM- 
PKErtsioXMSTKH. Also «( Air. .1. FOKUKri-H* »UKKTSO VS Picture of the 
Cllt/ltCII SCENE in “Much A«lo About Nothing, M pn in test cxprcMiy f»r 
Ilenry Irving, K*q.—NOW ON VIEW at Mc**r*. l)t 1W DF.SWEU/S, 133, 
NEW BOND STREET (two door* from tho Groavoaur Gallery). Admission 
One Shilling. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced price* (Engraving*. Chrome* 
ami Oleograph*), handsomely frumed. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
•bould pay a vi*it. Very auitable for wedding and CbruUWtt* preacuU.— 
0*0. ilKKS, 115, Strand, near Watarloo-bridge. 


TEE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

II. 

In disouesing the character of English choice 
of subject, and the way in which the subjeots 
ohosen are presented, it will not do to leave 
on one side the question of their technical 
execution, which is indeed the capital question 
from a strictly professional point of view. For 
it is by the perfection and thoroughness of the 
workmanship alone that a work of art can be 
made to exist and to endure ; it must be made, 
and well made, or it will inevitably go to 
pieces in the great chances and strange changes 
of time. It is, now, some six or seven years 
since I last had an opportunity of writing on 
English art in the Academy, and it seems natural 
to oompare the old impressions with the new. 
And, at the outset, it must be oonfessed that 
the general aspect of the rooms of the Royal 
Academy is more attractive now than it was, 
with one or two great exceptions, some years 
ago ; there is far more tact shown in handling 
material, and a much better quality obtained 
in the painting. The use of the brush is, in 
particular, so much more intelligent that one 
foresees the moment in which we may fitly 
parody Theophile Gautier’s “II n’y a plus de 
Pyrenees!” and exclaim, “II n’y a plus de 
Manche! ” 

The works of Mr. Logsdail, Mr. Henry 
Woods, Mr. Adrian Stokes, Mr. Solomon, Miss 
Reid, and (among the landscape painters) 
“Spring atTiliietudiem,” by Mr. David Murray, 
and “Summer-day at Capri,” by Mr. Jackson, 
are among those which occur to me at this 
minute as showing close connexion with foreign 
methods of work—with methods, too, specially 
in favour at the present moment, which 
have their weak as well as their strong side. 
Attaching an extraordinary importance to the 
purity of looal tint, and to the perfection of its 
relations to other tints in its vioinity, the 
modem innovators in France—whose extreme 
theories have been worked out by the so-oalled 
Impressionist sohool—have reached a point at 
whioh they can no longer maintain the old 
boast that the French realist, as compared 
with his English brother, knew always both 
how and what to see. Our realists, who started 
years ago in tho wake of the Gothic revival by 
whioh romanticism was translated into the 
English tongue, with the declared intention of 
reverting to the standpoint of the Italian 
cinque centu, caught from their admired 
masters the fervour with which they had 
rendered the most minute detail. This fervour, 
which had resulted from the joy felt by the men 
of the fifteenth century as novices in the faith 
of nature, to whioh they had been, as it were, 
freshly converted from the abstract symbolisms 
of the Middle Ages, was not, however, the 
leading characteristic of their art. That 
whioh distinguished their work especially was 
a sense of style, as Bevere as it was naif, and a 
power of expression at onoe familiar and pro¬ 
found. The English realists; taken as a class, 


often arrived at an extraordinary foroe of 
expression, but they more rarely acquired any 
sense of style, nor is it likely that this waut 
will be supplied by much acquaintance with the 
typical French realist of the present day. 

The French realist of the present day applies 
what may be called the photographio method— 
previously ad j usted by his English brother to 
the faithful transcript of details—to the render¬ 
ing of masses of tone and tint. Details do not 
exist for him, and in most cases he shows 
supreme indifference to form. But it is, above 
all, in the placing of those indications which 
are required to make form intelligible that 
skill and learning are necessary. The greater 
the learning, tho more perfect the skill, of the 
artist, the more suggestive will be the hint 
which he contrives to give ns as to the true 
form which appears to us through the sport of 
colour and of light; and just as a man’s skill 
and knowledge are tested by his handling of 
form, so his sense of style is manifested in his 
choice of form. In his choice of form he 
betrays the quality of his own nature as 
inevitably as tie betrays the measure of his 
power in the handling of it. It is from this 
point of view that much of the work, the tact 
and dexterity of which (so far as painting goes) 
makes the exhibition so much more pleasant 
than it used to be, is rather disappointing. Mr. 
Woods’ extremely clover and brilliant picture, 
“Preparations for the First Communion,” is, of 
course, far above the ordinary level, but its 
complete effectiveness is marred somewhat, as it 
seems to me, in that the heads of the figures 
are not carriod out with that perfection which 
characterises the inlaying of passages of eolour 
and the general dexterity and even brilliance of 
the workmauship displayed in the “ putting in.” 
A pretty little Spanish child, veiled for the 
ceremony, shows off in the courtyard of her 
home to the admiration of all the members of 
her family, and under the approving eyes of 
their parish priest, with just that touch of con¬ 
scious simper and affectation that might be 
expected. Various shades of feeling are sug¬ 
gested among the bystauders with a dash and 
cleverness which must carry away the general 
public; but a man who possesses such consider¬ 
able gifts as Mr. Woods oould most certainly, if 
he would, satisfy far other judges. As it is, the 
secondary parts of his work, the subordinate 
groups—such as that of a woman leading a 
child on the right—strike one as the best, 
because iu them Mr. Woods’ execution appears 
to be most fully sufficient to its end. Tho 
general effect falls short of being complete, and 
this, also, seems due—as with many works of 
the modern French school—to the faot that the 
study of individual passages of tone and tint 
have been a first consideration, and that, in 
getting their relations perfect, the scheme 
of the picture as a whole has been lost 
sight of. The whites, to the right, which 
fall near neutral tints are as forcible as the 
whites in the centre, where they strike on 
strong orange ; and there are instances 
kindred to this in other parts of the work 
which injure its beauty as a picture. And here 
it must be remembered that Mr. Woods’ work 
is thus noted and analysed because of its im¬ 
portance, for, in trying to estimate the conditions 
and tendencies of English work at the present 
moment, tne works selected for criticism are 
necessarily those which show (as far as I can 
see) the most character, the moat power, the 
most promise as compared with the rest of the 
exhibition, aud whicti seem to come from the 
hands of men likely—whatever may be their 
idiosyncrasies—to count in future days among 
our masters. 

For the same reason attention is demanded 
by Mr. Logsdail’s work. “The Piazza,” in 
which I believe this painter has made a great 
advance upon anything which has previously 
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been exhibited by him, shows us the square of 
St. Mark’s at Venice filled with a modern orowd 
of many peoples, moving, standing, idling, 
sitting at oaf 6 tables, and mostly without muoh 
interest either in themselves or in anybody 
else. In this picture, which is, in the main, on 
quite different lines to those followed by Mr. 
Woods, we get yet more plainly defined traces 
of specially modern pre-occupations—the ruling 
desire to get out-of-door effect—not in accord¬ 
ance with, but at the expense of, pictorial effect, 
the forgetfulness of general relations of tone 
in the determination to give local values with 
precision, so that the eye goes astray as it 
would, and must, if delivered over to itself in 
the very scene of life thus transcribed, but not 
transmuted, for us by art. It cannot be denied 
that Mr. Logsdail has given us a powerful 
transcript of what has struck his eye, but, I 
humbly venture to think, not a picture of some¬ 
thing which he has seen. And, taken solely as 
transoript, I also believe, unless we elect to 
stop short with our friends the Impressionists, 
we f who love both art and nature) want, and 
ought to have, something more—something 
which should prove a deeper study and a fuller 
knowledge of the human aotors in the play. 

The perfect type of the old English realist 
such as Mr. Brett—and let us include Mr. Colin 
Hunter, though to Mr. Brett, as he deserves, we 
will give the first place—resembles the now 
fashionable Impressionist in this one thing— 
neither troubles himself about the making of 
a picture, both, in one sense, as I have said, 
pursue the same object, that being the literal 
rendering of sense impressions subjected as little 
as possible to any alchemy of the brain. Mr. 
Brett gives us bits of nature real almost to 
deception, which yet upset all oar habits of 
seeing, because the eye in its normal state 
always takes count of the air, of the common 
atmosphere in whioh all things are bathed. 
“ These Yellow Sands ” make one’s head ache to 
look upon them, make one’s eyes swim with their 
glare, and the terrible cobra-like ooils of rock 
whioh encircle the bay send back into our faoes 
the very heat of a summer afternoon. As 
handicraft suoh work is absolutely astonishing; 
a most splendid achievement, perhaps, in its way, 
but, as art, imperfect and misleading in that it 
substitutes means to end. Mr. Brett shows us 
that he can play mirror to a certain class of 
definite natural facts with marvellous faith, and 
then we ask him—he having proved his strength 
thus far in his craft—to give us something 
more. Can it be the perfect aim of art to repro¬ 
duce impressions of nature as nearly as possible 
unmodified by the moral and mental conditions 
of man ? 

We have but to look at Mr. Henry Moore’s 
“Between the Showers” to catch sight of 
something which it is beyond the power of any 
mirror, however faithful, to render. Mr. 
Moore’s treatment of his foreground is full of 
intention—not of the intention to give us eaoh 
blade of grass or broken stone with more than 
stereoscopic precision, but of the intention to 
help us the better to see the fresh movement of 
his sea, the beauty of the rolling clouds above, 
and the glorious gleams of orange light which 
the sun has just been permitted to flash 
along the headlands above the ohanging blue. 
“ Between the Showers” is, perhaps on account 
of the grace of feeling and of taste which it 
evinces, one of the most interesting works of 
its kind which this year oan show. And that, 
although Mr. Hook is, onoe more, very near his 
best in “ Carting for Farmer Pengelly; ” that 
Mr. Oakes contributes such manly landscape as 
“ The Adder’s Pool; ” that Mr. Keeley Halswelle 

f ives us so much that is ingeniously olever in 
is _ “ Aspens Quiver; ” and that Mr. Mao- 
Whirter, in his “ Corrie, Isle of Arran,” is as 
forcible—if a trifle commonplaoe—as ever. 

Emiwa F, 8. Patti son. 


MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 

At Mr. Lefeyre’s in King Street, St. James’s, 
are now being exhibited several works by 
Mdlle. Bosa Bonheur, including the grand full 
face of a lion whioh has been engraved under 
the name of “An Old Monarch,” and the 
donkey’s head, published as a companion, called 
“ A Humble Servant.” The most interesting of 
the new pictures is one of a dead roebuck whioh 
was left unfinished by Sir Edwin Landseer. 
Mdlle. Bosa Bonheur, while leaving the cleverly 
sketched body untouched, has completed the 
legs with great skill, and added a landscape in 
sympathy with the subject and style of the 
great English animalier. A black-and-white 
drawing of a young lion, on the same scale as 
“An OldMonaroh,” two horses’ heads, and a 
beautiful “Chien de Chasse” have already 
been engraved; and the same fate probably 
awaits some of the rest. These inolude “ A 
Wounded Eagle," shot on the wing, and a 
wonderful wild cat. The savage character of 
the latter is so well given, and the fur is 
painted with such great skill, that it seems to 
us to be the finest study of all. 

The war pictures at the Fine Art Society 
are somewhat disappointing. M. de Neuville, 
in the charge of the Highland Brigade at Tel- 
el-Kebir, shows, of course, his great power as a 
draughtsman, and many of the figures crossing 
the trench and swarming up the parapet are well 
conceived. But others are not so satisfactory ; 
and there is suoh a sense of haste in the work 
that we are not muoh surprised to hear that it 
was painted in thirty days. The cause of the 
hurry (the death of the artist’s father) we must 
all regret Of the dash and vigour ana fine bold 
drawing of Mr. Woodville’s “Kassassin” there 
can be no doubt. Despite its heavy and dis¬ 
agreeable colour, it is a picture of unusual 
power. Mr. Wyllie’s large pictures of the 
bombardment of Alexandria are soaroely seen 
to advantage; but he has made the most of the 
ironclads and the effects of the shot on the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean, and has done as 
much as possible under the circumstances to 
increase his growing reputation. 

Some very interesting sketches, &c., by Bos- 
setti are on view at No. 13 Old Bond Street, 
together with Mr. Watts’s portrait of the artist 
whioh was exhibited at Burlington House last 
year. The collection includes portraits of Mr. 
Browning and Mr. Swinburne in oils, the latter 
remarkable for the boldness of its oolour. 
Portraits of Mrs. Bossetti and Miss Christina 
Bossetti, and some studies in pencil and chalk 
for his well-known pictures, are also here; but 
perhaps the most interesting drawing is a late 
and highly finished sketoh in pen-and-ink for 
the head of the girl in “ Found.” 

Mb. Mendoza., of King Street, St. James’s, has 
a small number of choioe paintings, chiefly of 
the English and Italian schools. Here may be 
seen by Mr. Frith’s admirers his well-known 
series of “The Boad to Buin;” but fresher 
and more charming piotures are here also. 
Among them may be mentioned (if it be not 
removed for purposes of engraving) a better 
example of Mr. Pettie than any in the Aoademy 
this year, and Mr. Heywood Hardy’s “ Squire’s 
Favourite,” much improved since its exhibition 
at the Dudley. Here also are unusually fine 
examples of Mr. J. B. Pyne, Mr. Hamilton 
Macailum, Mr. J. O'Connor, and Mr. A. Burr. 
But it is in the Italian school that the collection 
is strongest There are two admirable Favrettos 
and four Puolettis of the first class. Neither 
of these painters is so well known in England 
as he deserves, for they combine accomplished 
technique with wholesome modem humanity. 
Of Giannetti, a draughtsman and colourist of 
power, there is also a good example. 

Or other Italians the small collection at Mr. 


Fleischman’s in Charles Street, Havmarkat, 
oontains some flair specimens. By F. Trm 
there is an audacious and successful sketch, sad 
by Andreotti and Gelli some aooomplishsd vork. 
Of another nationality, Kuehl and Bosttoar, 
Munthe and Keller, Stadler and Windnuier, in 
good representatives ; and of the Munioh school 
there is a clever pioture by Mayr Gras, ae well 
as one by Prof. Gabriel Max of a little girl 
fallen asleep on the snow on her way to a t bon 
school. 

At St. James’s Hall Ludovic Napoleon Oomte 
le Pio is exhibiting a number of sketdhee, takso 
in Egypt, Italy, Brittany, &o., which ohow 
great faoility in rapidly catching the salieot 
objects of a scene. From the Preface to the 
Catalogue it would appear that Comte Is Pie ha 
already obtained reward and feme at the Ptrii 
Salons, and has established firmly a great imi¬ 
tation. We should scarcely have beltered it 
without suoh a warrant. 

Mb. F. G. Eeynolds proves, by the exhibition 
of his water-oolours at Mr. Joy’s in Qumo 
A nne Street, that he is a landscape artist of 
muoh skill and refinement. It is of Mr. Biibt 
Foster that he reminds us. His palette|snd^i 
way of looking at nature seem to be modi the 
same as those of this very accomplished random 
of the gentler graoee of English landscape Ur. 
Beynolds never fails to please, and has u 
admirable sense of tone. His compositions in 
always full of light and air, and agreeable, if 
not striking, in oolour. His distances sre re¬ 
markable for their delicacy. He is, in fid, 
charming within his range; but at present 
there is no personal flavour In his work, which, 
if he does not take care, will end in a pretty 
monotony. 


THE ORIFFITH8 SALE. 

The sale of the extraordinarily ohoioe eoUeetua 
of prints belonging to the Bev. John Griffiths, 
ex-Warden of Wadham, took place at Sothabyi 
last week in the presence of many of &• 
best amateurs of the day, who had lost 
looked forward with interest to the result 
The collection, though ohoioe, was small; it 
contained but few thing* which, from-tbs point 
of view of impreeeion or condition, wen as- 
deeirable possessions. Of the earlier nutters of 
engraving, few were unrepresented; the col¬ 
lection, like many of those formed several jeon 
ago, stopped short with the work of ths loot 
century—the disposition to collect the prints of 
Turner, Constable, and Mfiryon and the etch¬ 
ings of the men who are our contemporaries sot 
having been developed till more lately. Of 
the few Durer engravings, some went for high 
prioes, a fine impression of the “Adam sm 
E ve” fetohing £190, and ths “St. Habsrt” 
£81. The extremely rare print by the master 
“ E. 8.” of 1466, “St. John tho Biantiat," with 
the symbols of the evangelists ana with the 
four Fathers of the Western Church—a deeign 
for a paten—reached the sum of £350. It was 
onoe in Mr. Maberiy's collection. A battle- 
piece of the utmost rarity, by that little-known 
master da Hameel, went for £371. We ven 
informed that it had been sold, of old time, for 
£15 15s. Indeed, the old prioe-mark to tbit 
effect was said to be at the back. 

But the great interest of the sale was reserred 
for the eeoond day, when the rare Bembranda 
and fine Maro Antonios passed under the 
hammer. Maro Antonio* are not in very gnat 
demand. The ehanoee are that the specolatire 
amateur—who is perhaps a special product of 
our day—would do well to invest in them at 
their present prioes. These elegant things, m 
which the design of Bafael is rendered with •» 
rare a perfection, are at all events enduring 
a period of reverse whioh is not likely to I* 
prolonged unduly. Certain good prioes ww* 
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i wietthwtass fetched. Thus the design after 
WmS, *- ‘ The Virgin and Ohild with St. Anne,” 
j> ray exquisite small print—the impression 
. coming from the collection of Mr. Hawkins 
—sold for £61. The “Judgment of Paris” 
/btohed. but £30. “ Amorini at Play ” reached 
£48 (Thibaudean); the “ Apollo Belvedere ” 
with the letter “ s ” in the “ mo ” reversed, £13 
(Cbfnaghi); and “Apollo in a Niche,” after 
Rafael, £37 (Oolnaghi). Por £45 was sold the 
rare print styled by Bartsoh "The Guitar 
Flayer." Directly after the Maro Antonios 
came the Bern brand ts; and here, very shortly, 
the scene became exoiting, for among these was 
the more than rare portrait of the “ Advocate van 
Tol,” which many collectors were sure to desire, 
and for whioh some would offer generous 
ransoms. The expressive portrait of “Bem- 
brandt drawing,” with the window at his right 
hand, hut before the introduction of the laud- 
scape seen through it, sold for £25 (Thompson); 
the rich impression of the “ Hundred Guilder ” 
—Christ healing the siok—whioh had been 
exhibited at the Burlington Fine Arts Club in 
the great Rembrandt exhibition there, reached 
£305 (Thibaudeau); “ The Descent from the 
Cross,” £50 (Colnughi); “ Six’s Bridge,” the 
rare slight landscape etched, it is said, during 
a qusrter-of-an- hour of necessary waiting, £25 
(Colnaghi). The impression had an ample 
margin—the luxury of which a Rembrandt is 
generally deprived—and it bore upon it, in the 
Dutch tongue, the inscription “Mynn Herr 
Six en Brugg.” The impression of “ Omval ” 
was tweak, and fell for £15, and “ The 
Sportsman” for £26 10s.; while a beautiful 
example of the “Three Trees”—one of only 
three or four landscapes, we believe, in which 
Rembrandt has attempted to etch a sky, and of 
these l>y far the most important—went for £125 
(Colnaghi). The “Landscape with a Tower 
and a Clear Foreground” was sold to M. 
Clemerat for £308. A magnificent impression 
of th» “Ephraim Bonus,” from the Josi, 
Harding, and Maberly collections, went for 
£76 (Oolnaghi); and a second state—a very 
rare stats—of the refined and delicate print of 
the “Burgomaster Six” reached £505. Just 
before the sale of the Burgomaster for this 
generoTiis sum there had ooourred the event of 
the auction. What is stated to be the only 
impression of the portrait of the “ Advocate van 
Tol ” (an the first state) which oan ever oome 
into tfcae market was put up at a high price. 
The remaining known impressions of this state 
are in 'the National Print-Rooms of Amsterdam, 
Paris, and the British Museum. It has been 
sought to identify the impression offered last 
week -with the one whioh M. de Claussin, an 
early cataloguer of Rembrandt, was pathetio 
ally desirous of aoquiring at the cost of the 
expenditure of his whole savings, yet was not 
allowed to possess. We have been favoured with 
the communication of an esteemed correspondent 
on this matter, and he is of opinion that it was 
a second state of the plate, and not really a first, 
whioh belonged to Baron Verstolk von Soelen, 
and which M. de Claussin so grievously coveted 
in hie old age. However this may be, there is 
no question of the extraordinary brilliancy and 
rarity of the impression which was submitted 
to the competition of amateurs last week. 
Messrs. Colnaghi were soon bidding for it many 
hundreds of pounds. Later, it became a contest, 
seemingly, between Mr. NosedaandM. Clement 
alone. Eventually, though only after an in¬ 
teresting struggle, the English printseller was 
distanced; but the prize was not yet in M, 
Clement’s bands. Mr. Addington, a well-known 
London collector, appeared in person on the 
scene, and made a substantial advance upon 
every bid of M. Clement’s. At last the sum of 
£'1,500 was reached by a bid of Mr. Addington's. 
“ And ten,” still added M. Clement, tranquilly, 
from his place close under the rostrum. Mr. 


Addington eheerfully signified his resignation 
of the prize, and the rarity was adjudged to 
M. Clement at the £1,510 whioh he had last 
bid. This is the highest price ever fetched 
in the world for an etching, and we have chosen 
to follow the daily papers in reoording in detail 
a scene which will be historical. 


THE ROSSETTI SALE. 

More than two hundred remaining works—but 
most of them, of course, minor works—left in 
the studio of Dante Gabriel Rossetti were sold 
at Christies’ last Saturday, when there was a 
good attendance of the friends and the ad¬ 
mirers of the painter and poet. The works were 
of various kinds. Many were drawings in 
charcoal, a medium in which Rossetti attained 
ourious success, and to whioh he was naturally 
muoh disposed. Many, again, were in pencil; 
some of them very slight, others highly finished, 
and elegant in their purposed completeness. 
There were likewise pen-and-ink drawings, and 
more than one water-colour and oil-painting. 
The following were the principal lots:—“ Aurea 
Catena,” a beautiful drawing, an effect of blue, 
with reddened hair, 200 guineas (Cyril Flower); 
“Pandora,” coloured chalk, 115 guineas; 
“ Found,” in pen and ink, a design for the 
well-known picture of the “ Outcast and the 
Lover,” 58 guineas; “ Queen Guinevere,” 
Indian ink and sepia, a very fine drawing, 
bought for 22 guineas for the National Gallery 
of Ireland; “Giotto painting the Portrait of 
Dante,” a most noble water-colour, as remark¬ 
able and elaborate in execution as in conception, 
420 guineas (Agnew); the “Boat of Love,” in 
grisaille., 120 guineas, a design lacking little 
except the charm of colour ; “ Beata Beatrix,” 
a dark replica of the picture exhibited last 
winter at Burlington House, 630 guineas; and 
“Jebane la Pucelle,” of great interest by 
reason of its being the last oanvas on whioh the 
hand of Rossetti ever laboured, 350 guineas. 
Many interesting, if sometimes faulty, penoil 
drawings passed into the hands of amateurs 
for prices varying, say, from 2 to 20 guineas. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ROMAN INSCRIPTION NEAR BROUSSA. 

Oxford: May 14,1883. 

Some readers of the Academy will be inter¬ 
ested in knowing what Prof. Mommsen has 
very kindly written about the inscription from 
Broussa printed in the last number - 

“ Your inscription, though, so far as I know, not 
yet printed, was sent to me a little while ago by 
Herr Mordtmann, the German consul at Con¬ 
stantinople. He completes it very satisfactorily, 
thus:— 

d • [m • 

Sex • Pacu[vio. 

Kestituto [procliiratfin) 

Augg ' ad ffamil(t<?/M) 
gladiator • [per 
Asiam c[t cohae- 
- rentes p[rovin- 
-cias • pro[c • Augg • 
ad xx tr[uns l’a- 
-diun ■ 

Seleuc[us. . . 

The first procuralura is, as yon say, the same 
which appears in C. I. L. 3.249; for the second, 
see O. Hirsclifeld’s Romische Vcrwaltungsgcschichte, 
i. 65 (1877).” 

F. Haveefield. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

A correspondent, who writes with authority, 
informs us that the “Advocate van Tui,” 
bought by M. Clement for £1,500 at the 
Griffiths sale last week, has not gone to M. 
Dutuit, the famous amateur of Rouen, as was 


generally thought at the time. The real pur¬ 
chaser is Baron Edmond Rothschild, of Paris, 
who can now boast that he possesses both a first 
and a second state of this famous etching. 

What is known as the Lawrenoe-Oesnola col¬ 
lection of Cypriote antiquities is at last to be 
dispersed. The first portion of it, numbering 
more than three thousand objects, will be sold 
by Messrs. Sotheby on Friday, June 1, and 
three days following. 

The exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy 
at Edinburgh, which closed last week, is said 
to have been the most successful yet held, both 
in respect of attendance and of the sales effected. 

Sir Frederick Leighton will contribute 
illustrations to the July number of the new 
magazine, Merry England, and Mrs. Butler 
(Miss Elizabeth Thompson) is to illustrate 
succeeding numbers. 

Collectors of the works of Cruikshauk will 
be pleased to hear that Mr. George Redway will 
shortly issue a reprint, in book form, with 
illustrations, of the paper contributed to the 
Westminster Review by Thackeray entitled “ An 
Essay on the Genius of George Oruikshank.” 
Mr. W. E. Churoh, secretary of the Urbau 
Club, will furnish a prefatory article on 
Thackeray as an art critio. 

Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole will give the 
first of a course of three lectures on Recent 
Discoveries in (1) Egypt, (2) Ohaldaea and 
Assyria, (3) Asia Minor and Cyprus, on Thurs¬ 
day next, May 24, at the Royal Institution. 

According to present arrangements, history 
and archaeology are united under a single board 
of studies at Cambridge. It is now proposed to 
separate them, and have one board of studies 
for history and another for art and archaeology. 

We are informed that Mrs. Halliday has 
had a oareful drawing made of Bishop Peter 
Courtenay’s mantelpiece in the episcopal palaoe 
at F.xeter. Mr. Akerman will reproduce a 
limited number of copies of this drawing by 
photo-lithography. Tne mantelpiece has been 
drawn before, but not in a satisfactory manner. 

The section of the Budget Committee of the 
French Chamber which deals with the budget 
of publio worship has adopted a proposal of 
M. Antonin Proust to the effaot tnat ecclesi¬ 
astical buildings classified as historical monu¬ 
ments should be transferred to the control of 
the Department of Fine Arts “ pour lour donner 
une destination plus utile.” 

An ancient Byzantine reliquary has reoently 
been found at the bottom of a long-unopened 
shrine at Poitiers. It is said to be the reliquary 
of the true cross that was sent by the Emperor 
Justinian to St. Radegonda. If so, it dates back 
to the sixth oentury. Its form is that of a small 
tablet of gold covered with cloisonni enamel. 

The Portfolio, like the Magazine of Art, is 
again occupied with Rossetti this month, and 
we are given in illustration several more of his 
long-throated despairing maidens. The “ Sanota 
Lilias,” however, is a beautiful conception, and 
we cannot too highly praise the autotype re¬ 
production of this chalk drawing. It preserves 
all the softness and delicacy of the original, and 
contrasts most favourably with the otner re¬ 
productions, which are somewhat too distinct 
and hard. Mr. F. G. Stephens writes only of 
the earlier works of Rossetti, and desoribes the 
powerful influence he exercised on the baud of 
sympathetic spirits who surrounded him, many 
of whom have risen to far higher attainment 
than their whilom leader. Mr. Hamerton has 
reached the fifth chapter of his “Paris,” and 
narrates the history of the Tmleries and Luxem¬ 
bourg; while Miss Julia Cartwright gives a 
third chapter to Benozzo Gozzoli. 
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Under the title of L'Art japonaii M. Louis 
Gkmze, the editor of the (Jazette del Beaux- 
Arti, is about to publish a work of high import¬ 
ance and great beauty on this interesting sub¬ 
ject. It will be in two volumes folio, with 
sixty-four coloured plates and about a thousand 
wood-outs. The chapter devoted to the different 
schools of painting in Japan is of great length— 
probably the longest study of the subject by a 
European. Specimens of the illustrations of 
both kinds make a charming supplement to the 
Revue del Aril decorati/i for April. 

The same number of this magazine contains 
a very interesting account, by M. Gerspaoh, of 
Th. Deck,the celebrated oeramist, who, it appears, 
is an Alsatian, like Haunong, the founder of 
Strasbourg/a fence at the beginning of the last 
oentury. 

The ZeUichri/t fiir bildende Kunst is un¬ 
usually rich in illustrations this month, giving 
no fewer than three original etchings and one 
photogravure, beside wood-cuts. The articles 
also have a high degree of interest, especially 
one en Matteo Civitali, by P. Schonfeld, in 
which an attempt is made to discover and 
piece together the few facts known about this 
artist. 

The Jahrbueh of the royal Prussian art 
collections has not any very important acquisi¬ 
tions to record during the last quarter. The 
articles of the number are purely scientific, and 
can only interest the art historian, with the 
exception, perhaps, of one on “The Poems of 
Michelangelo Buonarroti in the Vatican Codex.” 
The writer of this paper—0. Frey—points out 
that the fifty-eight oopies of madrigals, sonnets, 
and epigrams by Michelangelo in the Vatican 
Codex are written in four different hands; and 
he tries to discover who the writers were, 
suooeeding, we think, only in the case of 
Luigi del Biccio, who it Beems probable was 
the collector and copyist of many of the poems. 
Beside those copied, a number of verses 
are in Michelangelo’s own handwriting, so the 
subject is very entangled. 


THE STAGE. 

Me. Henry A. Jones, the chief author of 
the admirable and successful drama “ The Silver 
King,” is hard at work on a new play to be 
produced next autumn. 

It was on behalf of a very excellent institu¬ 
tion—the College for Men and Women, Queen 
Square—that “ The Irving Amateur Dramatic 
Club ” gave a performance at the St. George’s 
Hall on Saturday week. While amateurs in 
acting are always at a great disadvantage in 
matters in which practice is all-important, there 
are some ways in whioh the difference between 
recruiting for the stage as an occasional method 
of study and for the stage as a permanent 
bread-winning resource obviously tells in 
favour of the amateur; and we cannot help 
regretting when a company which shows so 
much ability as the “ Irving ” shows throws 
away the opportunity of doing work that 
would certainly be interesting, and might be 
artistic, and makes choice of plays calling for 
those powers whioh come only by constant aud 
unintermitted practice. On Saturday, the per¬ 
formance was begun with a very flimsy 
comedietta, chiefly interesting as illustrating the 
essentially l’eutonio character of our tongue 
as shown by the fact that a play “ engliBhed ” 
on the principle of substituting for each French 
word the English word derived from the same 
Bomanoe source betrays its origin very 
strikingly in three “speeches” out of every 
five. This comedietta was followed by Mr. 
Palgrave Simpson’s “ Time and the Hour,” a 
melodrama of a pronounced type, not, of course, 
of the transpontine species, but of the same 


genus—the kind which introduces a thoroughly 
hlaok-hearted villain, together with the apparatus 
of a baronetoy, a wronged woman’s remem¬ 
brance of “ ten years ago,” a Damoclean 
sword of punishment for a felony of the same 
standing, and, most important of all, “ those 
forged bills ” on whioh the action of the play 
mainly depends. A sensational drama of this 
sort is no more within the grasp of the Irving 
Club than are such oomedies as “ She Stoops to 
Conquer,” and there would be a much greater 
chance for artistic aoting where the writing is 
artistic. If the mirror is held up to a nature that 
is monstrous, the amateur mirror itself becomes 
almost inevitably a magnifying one, for over¬ 
acting is the fault that we expect when the 
training has not been a long one, and has not 
yet inculcated that restraint without which 
light and shade are not possible and passion 
is tame for want of a background. In perform¬ 
ances of this half-public kind some of the few 
female impersonations—generally they are few 
—are often entrusted to ladies who are not 
strictly amateurs. This was no exception to 
the rule, and the part of Marian was played by 
Mrs. Budolph Blind, who showed power, but 
without the power of holding it in check. 
The part of the villain was also pitched 
in a somewhat too high key, although it must 
be said of Mr. Boumieu that when he comes 
down to the level of ordinary life he aots 
naturally and well. An early scene between 
him and Mr. Kemys Grant was decidedly good. 
The acting that was the most successful in 
depicting a person suoh as we know to exist 
was probably that of Miss Webster, whose 
representation of Aylmer’s sweetheart, Lucy, 
was decidedly pleasant. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Herr Hans Richter gave his first concert on 
Monday evening, May 7, at St. James’s Hall. 
With the exception of the Beethoven symphony 
in 0 minor, the programme was devoted entirely 
to Wagner, and included the “ Faust ” overture, 
the “ Parsifal ” Yorspiel, the Vorspiel und 
Isolde’s Liebestod from “ Tristan,” and the 
“ Siegfried” Trauer-Marsch. As an in viemo- 
riam performance the Wagner selection was 
interesting and representative. Mr. C. A. 
Barry, in a letter to the Aliuical Review, has 
told us that, the “Eroioa” having been sug¬ 
gested to Herr Biehter as more appropriate 
Gian the 0 minor, the latter replied;— 

“ Notwithstanding the Funeral March in the 
‘ Eroien,’ I cannot find any other musical work so 
well suited as the C minor symphony to represent 
the life of so great an artist. Fate has, indeed, 
knocked at Wagner’s door, and victorious he has 
retired from the battle of life.” 

With such a programme, and a conductor who 
stands unrivalled as an interpreter of Beethoven 
and Wagner, the success of the evening was a 
foregone conclusion. 

At the second concert, on Thursday, May 10, 
Gospodin Adolf Brodsky played Brahms’ con- 
oerto for violin. In this work, specially written 
for Herr Joachim, the composer soems to 
have been too much occupied with the solo 
instrument, and thus to have produced a con¬ 
certo more interesting to the executant than 
grateful to the hearer. There are many de¬ 
lightful passages in the allerjro, and especially 
in the slow movement; but, as a whole, the 
work is dry and laboured. Gospodin Brodsky 
is a good, solid player; his tone, however, is 
somewhat unsympathetic. Wagner’s overture 
and “Venusberg” music (“ Tannhauser ”), 
Beethoven’s “ Coriolan,” and Gluck’s “ Che 
faro” (sung by Miss Orridge) completed the 
first part of the programme. The concert ended 
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with a magnificent performance of BafTs “Im 
Walde” symphony. 

The programme of the concert last Saturday 
at the Crystal Palace included a novelty of 
great interest—a concert-overture, “Mein 
Heim,” by Dvorak. This work (one of the 
latest publications of the Bohemian composer) 
has two national melodies for its leadiog sub¬ 
jects. The piece is charmingly scored, aud 
contains some bright and clever workmanship. 
The coda is, however, somewhat commonplace. 
Signorina Teresina Tua made her second appear¬ 
ance, and played a concerto by de Beriot and 
Ernst’s “Airs hongroisee.” The oonoert con¬ 
cluded with Beethoven’s Choral symphony. 

The oommittee of the New Shakspere Society 
gave a Shakspere musical evening on Friday, 
May 11, in the Botany Theatre. University 
College, instead of the usual reading and dis¬ 
cussion of a paper. The programme consisted 
of a selection of madrigals, glees, and Bones; 
and the various pieces were presented in ohrono. 
logical order. First oame the period from 1097 
to the poet’s death in 1616; and one piece 
which created interest was Robert Johneon'e air 
“ Where the bee sucks,” written in 1612, and 
afterwards arranged for three voices byDt.J. 
Wilson. The singers sat round a table on 
which was one sheet of paper with the music so 
arranged that each vocalist oould see his or her 
own part; in this way was part-music printed 
and sung in the time of Queen Elizabeth. The 
most important names in the seoond period 
(1650-1750) were Purcell and Arne. The third 
(175O-1SO0) included Stevens’ glee “It teas 
a lover aud his lass” and Haydn’s charm¬ 
ing canzonet “She never told her lore." 
The fourth (1800-25) was represented by 
Braharn, Bishop, and Schubert, The fifth 
period (from 1825 down to the present time) 
naturally suggested the names of Mendels- 
shon, Dr. Sullivan, and Dr. G. A. Macfarrec. 
Miss J. Boyd, Mr. J. Greenhiil, and Mr. 
Thurley Beale were the principal vocalists; 
and the performances, if not altogether satis¬ 
factory, were much enjoyed by a large and 
enthusiastic audience- Mr. J. Greenhiil ih 
responsible for the arrangement and direction 
of the music, and mav be congratulated on tea 
success which attended his efforts. As tbs 
society purposes to give a similar concert neit 
year, we would suggest that the programme- 
book should be drawn up with more care. The 
one distributed last week was full of matter 
calculated to interest and instruct the audience; 
but we were surprised to learn, among other 
things, that Haydn made the acquaintance of 
Emmanuel Bach at Vienna; that Schubefi 
died in 1830; and that Mendelssohn wrote “St. 
Paul ” for an English audience. Again, many 
dates and unimportant details about the com¬ 
posers were given; whereas the spaoe might 
have been devoted to matter relating more imme¬ 
diately to Shaksperian music. A few additional 
lines about Johnson’s claim to the melody of 
“ Where the bee sucks ” or the disputed burtinn 
question in “ What shall he have that kill’d the 
fleer ? ” would have been more appropriate than 
a catalogue of Purcell’s principal compositions, 
trivial tales about Haydn, or even the personal 
appearance aud exact height of Schubert. He 
do not make these remarks in any carping 
spirit; but we should like to see in the future a 
programme-book in every way worthy of the 
New Shakspere Society. J. S. Shedloc'a- 
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Byron bad the affectation of unworldliness. 
Mr. Jeaffreson goes to great labour in order 


made to friends and dependents large gifts of 
money. But this form of cheap generosity 


to show that Byron was alike incapable of is one of the most conspicuous phenomena of 
the weakness of cultivating the friendship of natures tainted by the worst kind of per- 
great people, and of the miserable meanness sonal selfishness. To part with money when 


of surrounding himself with men beneath 
him in rank for no better reason than that 
they rendered deference to his social superior¬ 
ity and fed him with flattery. True it is 
that some of Byron’s intimate friends were 
not only of plebeian origin, but were notably, 


it is not an immediate necessity, and when 
the loss of it touches no single luxury that 
comes home to a man’s personal comfort, is 
a thing that few persons could not compass 
without a pang who are not tarnished by the 
mere love of possession or greed of gold. To 


. . in purse. Mr. Jeaffreson says a good deal 

LITERATURE. about Byron’s friendship for Eddleston, for 

_ „ , the farmer’s boy at Newstead, and for the 

^ l0r ^ .Byron. By John Cordy y 0U t]j ; n Athens to whom he made a hand- 
Jeaifreson. In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 8ome gift of money : and here the bioerrapher 


and sometimes for him inconveniently, poor permit the impulses of generosity to entrench 
in purse. Mr. Jeaffreson says a good deal upon actual well-being is of course a much 
about Byron’s friendship for Eddleston, for higher thing, and of this Byron was from 
the farmer’s boy at Newstead, and for the first to last incapable. There is nothing in 


some gift of money ; and here the biographer 


Mr. Jeaffreson’s book more true, there was 
nothing in Moore’s slavering Life less false. 


Thb impression left upon the mind after the is no doubt on ground that is safe and re- than that Byron’s nature was grounded in 

perusal of these volumes is that the “ real ’’ liable. Less trustworthy, however, or at selfishness. When he projected the ill-fated 

character of Lord Byron, though untainted least more open to question, is what is Liberal and saw the necessity for a ooad- 

by the baser vices attributed to it during the said in reply to the accusation current in jutor, he made his first proposals to Moore; 

poet’s lifetime, consisted of a mass of miser- Byron’s time that the poet was not without and, failing with him, he then had recourse 


able weaknesses and transparent affectations, mercenary motives in his choice of a wife, 
relieved by certain amiable traits and some Mr. Jeaffreson shows with much plausibility 
generous impulses. That one of these affec- how remote were the expectations of Miss 


tations was the affectation of athletics is not 
so much a matter for surprise or subject for 


i trustworthy, however, or at selfishness. When he projected the ill-fated 
>pen to question, is what is Liberal and saw the necessity for a ooad- 
- to the accusation current in jutor, he made his first proposals to Moore; 
that the poet was not without and, failing with him, he then had recourse 
otives in his choice of a wife, to Hunt. The overtures were entirely 
a shows with much plausibility on Byron’s side; the scheme was his ; and 
were the expectations of Miss the only real advantages anticipated were 
Milbanke when Byron first proposed to her. such as concerned Byron more nearly than 
But in truth the question is not one of how any other. Tet when the sorry business 


" contempt in Byron’s case as in the case of distant were in fact the lady’s chances of came to an end, and Byron was so far from 
-. those many men of letters who (without becoming a rich woman, but of how near her reaping the benefits which he expeoted to 
that physical infirmity which perpetually re- suitor thought them; and on this point we accrue that he was involved in a serious loss 
.minded lim of one great disadvantage at have the evidence of the poet’s published of money, he was oapable of the meanness, 
which h« stood towards other men, and with- letters and journal. Writing to Moore, Sep- not to speak of the deliberate and shameful 
•*out that personal pride which goaded him tember 1814, Byron says:—“ I am going to untruthfulness, of saying that the brothers 
a faCile assertion of thews and sinews he be married. . . . She is said to be an heiress. Hunt had pressed him to engage in the work, 
; lid not psossess) are yet constantly following but of that I really know nothing certainly, that in an evil hour he had consented, that 


dm in a silly pretension to athletio pleasures 
vhich arm as foreign to their natural functions 
.*» they -were impossible to Byron’s powers. 
3at thats the personal disfigurement which 
-only a naiserable drunken woman at the Old 
Bailey could mimic, or Byron’s coarser assail- 


and shall not inquire.” Again, in October he had sacrificed himself to others, and that 


1814, averring that he had chosen from love, 
not money:— 


he had engaged in the journal from good-will 
towards the editor of the Examiner, and in 


inta in Che press could sneer at, should of leave her he will; and from her ohildless uncle, 
itself give rise, however indirectly, to an Lord Wentworth, whose barony it is supposed 
sffectaticwn of abstemiousness is a good deal wiU descend to Lady MUbanke (his sister), she 
( ess explicable and a good deal more odious, has expectations.’ 

’ Ifter sh_-owing that Byron’s lameness was After the marriage (March 1815) he writes: 


n larger part accountable for the fatness —“ Lord W. is now in town, and in very 

wki.L 1- _Li .1. 1. i • J l •e»/v> ji l.t vr i i . 


vhich h« loathed, which he tried by every 
:innatura.l artifice to reduce, and which in 


"I certainly did not address Miss Milbanke the hope that the unfortunate cockney might, 
with these views, but it is likely she will prove by the aid of his literary contributions, render 
a considerable parti. All her father can give or himself independent. 

leave her he will; and from her ohildless uncle, Mr. Jeaffreson has obviously had access to 
Lord Wentworth, whose barony it is supposed many private sources of information, and not 
will descend to Lady Milbanke (his sister), she the i ea8t interesting of his disclosures is the 
has expectations. assertion that the “ English Bards” wasprac- 

After the marriage (March 1815) he writes: tically begun before the publication of the 
—“ Lord W. is now in town, and in very Edinburgh article. With his extreme view of 


indifferent health. You perhaps know that the seventy and injustice of that article it is 


his property, amounting to £7,000 or £8,000 


-he last rresort may be said to have had its a-year, will eventually devolve upon Bert.” 
- oflueno© upon more than one disaster of It ought in fairness to be said that the letters 
he poet’s life, Mr. Jeaffreson argues that which contain these mercenary calculations 


rhen a man cannot be natural without looking 
ike a hog he does well to be unnatural for 
he sake of looking like a man. But, in 


contain also a good deal that bears witness to 


not possible for a writer to sympathise who 
enjoys familiarity with the periodical litera¬ 
ture of the period to which it belonged. Mr. 
Jeaffreson speaks of the notorious article as 
having proved eminently prejudicial to the 


an unselfish passion. Bat Byron’s pecuniary authority and influence of professional critics, 
embarrassments were at this juncture falling as alike reprehensible for its want of critical 


ruth, Byron’s efforts to get rid of his corpu- thick upon him; and there is nothing in the discernment and its vulgarity. Nothing of 


: ence were due much more to a desire to look 

inlike, rather than to look like, other men ; the man who for several years affected indif- parative harmless banter, not exhibiting more 
md it is neither an unjust nor an ungenerous ference to the earnings of his pen, and after- poetic insight than usually characterised the 
riticism to say that (his affectations being wards bartered for its products with a penuri- periodical in which it appeared; but incom- 
egnlated by his vanities) he would not have onsness that was hardly less than contempt- parably less heartless than many such on 
>een unwilling to “ look ” like a sow in ible, was first drawn into his engagement Wordsworth and Southey that had preceded 
^station if in such guise he had found it the with Miss Milbanke by sincere affection, and it, or on Coleridge that sueceeded it, and out 
asier to make women “throw up their then pursued it in the hope of thereby re- of all range and sight less brutal than the 


passages quoted to forbid the assumption that the kind. The article was a piece of com- 
the man who for several years affected indif- parative harmless banter, not exhibiting more 


asier to make women “throw up their then pursued it in the hope of thereby re¬ 
leads ” at him, or “ suffocate ” him with the trieving his fallen fortunes. There was 
tdulation wbioh was one of his ambitions in nothing necessarily ignoble in thus fostering 
ife. To the young Marquis of Sligo, after expectations of worldly advantage which co¬ 
ds recovery from the fever that prostrated existed with, and did not take the place of. 


lim at Patras, he remarked, on regarding 
limself in a mirror, “ How pale I look ! I 
ihould like, I think, to die of a consumption, 
because then the women would all say, ‘ See 
-hat poor Byron—how interesting he looks in 
lying.’ *’ Moore was not wrong in attri¬ 
buting importance to this simple incident. 


unselfish love. The only meanness with 
which Byron is properly chargeable in this 
connexion is the affectation of superiority to 
all considerations of gain. 

Growing out of his affectation of unworld¬ 
liness was his affectation of generosity. It is 


Blackwood attacks on Keats and Shelley. 
Moreover, the book of which it was a review 
was perhaps the feeblest and most affected of 
all juvenile performances by men of genius. 
Mr. Jeaffreson’s theory, that, though the blow 
dealt at Byron through the notorious article 
was delivered from Edinburgh, the impulse of 
the blow came from Cambridge, is ingenious. 
But Jeffrey’s repudiation of the authorship, 
taken together with the amusing, graphic. 


true enough that from time to time Byron and ouriously learned expoeition in the article 
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itself of the “ law on the point of minority," 
are surely sufficient to criminate “the 
venomous reptile Brougham." Mr. Jeaffre- 
son’s estimate of the “boyish daring and 
the irresistible humour ” of the “ English 
Bards" is certainly as high as it should 
be. The satire contained much arrogant 
reprobation of excellent men, and displayed, 
both in the text and in the patchwork- 
notes, a gross insensibility to indisputable 
merit. Little wonder that many temperate 
persons regarded the author less as an indig¬ 
nant censor than as a petulant school-boy, 
smarting under his flagellation, and dealing 
out blows preposterously excessive in malice 
and deficient in power. 

That Mr. Jeaffreson takes a high view of 
Byron’s place among poets is not a matter for 
surprise. We all know that there is great 
poetry in “ Childe Harold,” but the secret of 
its electrical popularity upon its publication 
lay elsewhere than in its just poetic preten¬ 
sions. The poem was clearly informed 
throughout with the poet’s individual char¬ 
acter. Byron’s own voice was ever heard 
in his pages, sometimes joyously, brightly, 
cheerily; sometimes sarcastically, brutally, 
insensately; sometimes pathetically, sadly, 
despairingly. Byron stormed so many hidden 
fortresses of delicious pride that it was 
hardly wonderful that at twenty-fouv years 
of age he should be lifted to a dazzling 
eminence of poetic supremacy, with Words¬ 
worth, Coleridge, and other incomparably 
truer poets at his feet. His personality 
heightened the interest felt in his poetry. He 
might “ have a club-foot and bite his nails,” 
as Rogers affirmed, but the world was re¬ 
solved to idolise him. Men had never quite 
accepted the necessity that their laureate 
should live amid the mountains of Cumberland 
clad in a duffle cloak which concealed a coat 
almost as old-fashioned as the periwigs of their 
grandfathers. Their poet-hero had need to be a 
man like unto themselves, and Byron brought 
them more than all the splendour of a peer 
and some of the courtliness of a Plantagenet. 
To what, then, was his early success at¬ 
tributable? Was it that he stood, as 
Macaulay said, between the old school and the 
new, and was the interpreter of both to the 
multitude? Surely not. Byron was the 
creature of his age; he accepted the dogmas 
of the poetic sect that found favour in his 
time, and caused them to pass through a 
personality which was fascinating in its 
sorrows, and even in its sins. This is not, we 
are aware, to dig deeply for the constituents 
of Byron’s success. 

Of course Mr. Jeaffreson refuses to believe 
that Byron was tainted by the baser vices at 
which Southey hinted in the slander touching 
the poet’s residence with Shelley and the 
sisters-by-affinity at Geneva, and at which 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe alluded in her so-called 
defence of Lady Byron. What the extent 
was of Byron’s culpability in the only quarrel 
of his life that is still enshrouded in mystery 
we may never know. Whether his behaviour 
to his wife was merely bad, or very bad, we 
have at present no better means of judging 
than Mr. Jeaffreson affords. Perhaps it is 
true that he was no more to blame than most 
men who are not on good terms with their 
wives. Byron was a man of inexhaustible 


passion, limitless capacity for enjoyment, 
measureless sensibility to pain ; and probably 
it is wrong to judge of him by the standards 
proper to the every-day Browns, Joneses, and 
Robinsons. But if we have a complaint 
against Mr. Jeaffreson it is that he makes 
almost too much allowance on this head, 
especially where he compassionates Lady 
Byron for no better reason than that she could 
not humour a man of genius who had shown 
himself unworthy to be humoured. 

We have only praise for these volumes as 
a literary production. Labouring under the 
serious disadvantage of being unable at this 
late date to write a consecutive narrative, Mr. 
Jeaffreson has nevertheless produced a book 
which, as a story, is in every page more 
fascinating than a work of fiction. 

T. Hall Caine. 


Pare Poems of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 

Centuries. Collected by W. J. Linton. 

(Regan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Mr. Linton could not have chosen a better 
season to bring out this very delightful book. 
It is not only sweet with the fragrance 
and cheerful with the sounds of spring, but 
it is itself a nosegay from the May-tirne of 
English poetry. Now and then, among the 
blooms of this winter of our poetic discon¬ 
tent, we may hap upon a song sung with a 
light heart; but what anthology could be 
gathered from the poets of the nineteenth 
century which would give such pure season¬ 
able delight as these “ rare poems ” ? Rare 
indeed are they in this sense. Imitate their 
form and study their musical word-play as 
we will, rare in this sense are they likely 
to remain. We may regain the art, but not 
the nature, of them. Sing high, and low, 
and soft, and sweet as we may, that “ first 
fine careless rapture ” of our early songsters 
is beyond recovery. All the more ought we 
to thank Mr. Linton that these “ rare poems ” 
are rare in another sense no longer. 

It is strange that Mr. Linton should have 
been the first to think of such a book, which 
supplies a kind of mental solace more to be 
desired now, perhaps, than when these 
“ sugared ’’ verses were written. We have, 
indeed, had fresh editions of most of the old 
poets edited with great care ; and, thanks to 
Mr. Arber and others, reprints of some of 
the old and almost forgotten anthologies; 
but what was wanted, and what we have 
here, is an anthology of anthologies. Excuses 
are sometimes made for books of this kind, as 
though they were not wanted by those who 
are well acquainted with English literature, 
and are to be praised only as a concession to 
the “ general reader.” But who can bear the 
whole of English poetry in his head, or in 
his pocket? and what real lover of it will 
not be grateful for this addition to those 
portable volumes which are no trouble to 
carry or to hold, and are full of unalloyed 
delight from cover to cover ? Merely as an 
addition to “ permanent possibilities ”of pure 
and pleasant “ sensation,” Mr. Linton’s book 
is a boon to his fellow-countrymen. 

But it is something more than this, though 
of its other merits can here be mentioned 
but two. It contains many exquisite things, 
the common property of all Englishmen, 


which it is a sheer wrong to hide whew 
none but a few can enjoy them; and it pre¬ 
sents altogether a true, if not a complete, 
view of English song-writing in its blooming- 
time. That period is, roughly, from the 
middle of the sixteenth to the middle of the 
seventeenth century. There were a few 
singers before, such as Dunbar and Hey wood; 
a few whose lives were prolonged a little 
later, such as Herrick, and Waller, and Mar¬ 
vell ; but that hundred years is the century of 
pure English songs, when both the writing 
and the singing of them were cultivated to 
a point unknown before or since. Ho* 
widespread both arts were is shows oof 
perhaps, so much by the number of known 
authors (some fifty are represented in Mr. 
Linton’s book), as in the quantity of anony¬ 
mous songs of great beauty which have come 
down to us in the various “ Miscellanies" of 
the time. It is in his selection from these 
that Mr. Linton has had his most difficult 
task and broken the freshest ground. With 
some, as with “England’s Helicon," he has 
been more sparing than we could have wished, 
but there is scarcely one which he has 
printed that is not worthy of its place in 
this noble company of noble numbers. A 
few of these, like “ Since first I saw your 
face ” and “ The Three Ravens,” have been 
kept from oblivion by the beautiful music to 
which they were married, but others will be 
as fresh to most readers as Mr. Swinburne's 
new volume. Of this treasure-trove we can 
only give one specimen, but this should be 
enough to send others a-seeking, or to show 
them that poetry is not for them : 


‘ ‘ Weep you no more, sad fountains 
What need yon flow so fast S' 
Look how the snowy mountains 
Heaven’s sun doth gently waste! 
But my sun’s heavenly eyes, 

View not your weeping 
That now lies sleeping 
Softly, now softly lies, 

Sleeping. 


“ Sleep is a reconciling, 

A rest that peace begets : 
Hoes not the sun rise smiling 
When fair at even he sets “ 
Best you then, rest, sail eyes ! 
Melt not in weeping! 

While she lies sleeping 
Softly, now softly lies, 
Sleeping,” 


We confess that we have not concerned our¬ 
selves much to discover how many of these 
poems have been printed in previous selec¬ 
tions, but there are some, even by very well- 
known names, so perfect in their way that 
their omission therefrom is almost incredible. 
IIow must sweet Sidney have been neglected 
for thirteen of his most charming poems to 
appear here for the first time in an anthology. 
That the exquisite songs hidden in dramatists 
such as Robert Greene and Beaumont may 
have been passed over is not perhaps w 
astonishing, but that eleven of Ben Jonsons 
lyrics should have still remained uuculled is 
strange. All these wonders give place, how¬ 
ever, to the case of Herrick, the most perfect 
singer of them all. We envy all who read 
for the first time the lovely little soDgs of his 
which Mr. Linton prints. _ > 

Mr. Linton’s notes are in intention whai 
notes should be—careful, and meant to help 
the reader rather than show his own know- 
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\t4ge • but we are often unable to agree with 
*\ fii'm. We do not, for instance, approve of 
the alteration of “good face,” in Tusser’s 

- “Same Pleasures Take,” to “poor face.” 
The phrase “putting a good face" on a 

< matter seems to us to explain the use of 
“ good " in this place. Nor do we understand 
the objection to Grimaold’s line “ As mellow 
pears above the crabs esteemed be.” Mr. 
Linton says truly, “ Surely the poet did not 
emphasise the," nor would Mr. Liuton be 
inclined to do so if he read the line properly. 
The substitution of “ harsh ” for “ the ” 
spoils instead of correcting the metre. In 
Sidney’s “ Epithalamium ” we prefer the 
original reading, “Keeping whole your 
mean,” to Mr. Linton’s proposed emendation. 
Mr. Linton does not see what mean there 
is between peacock pride and sluttery; but 
surely this is just the mean which a good 
housewife should keep, a mean expressed 
almost exactly by the “ neat, not gaudy,” of 
Shakspere. As to the rhyme, in days when 
u desert ” rhymed to “ heart ” and “ then ” 
to “man,” and both pronunciation and 
■ orthography seem to have been unfixed, such 
a rhyme as “ mean ” and “ maintain ” is 
. scarcely a sufficient cause for assuming corrup- 
. tion in the text. In some other of Mr. Linton’s 
: suggestions we acquiesce. Moreover, he dis¬ 
arms criticism by making no pretence of 
being th- e most perfectly equipped of modern 
editors. He owns to want of scholarship, he 
_ calls himself unlearned; but in these very 
. admissions, so strange from the pen of a 
.. nineteen "th century anthologist, we detect 
*n old-world note which seems in pure 
consonaace with the manly, modest voices 
be wishes to make audible again. It 
would toe a churlish resistance against the 

- generous influences of this anthology, and the 
. season its suits so well, to deal otherwise than 

as a friend with any of the shortcomings of 
a most welcome book. There is, in criti¬ 
cism eve n, such a mistake as looking a gift 
horse in the mouth, and surely the same 
courtesy should be extended to the giver— 
especially when bis diffidence is almost as 
•are as his gift. Cosmo Mojuoiouse. 


S koheleff and the Slavonic Came. By 0. K 
(Longmans.) 

3ra.titttdx is scarcely the quality cultivated 
by reviewers, and yet the reviewer might well 
feel grateful that he so rarely reads a book 
:hat is altogether bad. It is true that a 
reviewer may live his whole life, and that of 
many years, without coming across a Shak¬ 
spere, a Milton, or a Boswell; still bis fare 
may not be bad, though his bread is not 
made of something finer than the finest 
wheat. The book before us is au instance iu 
point. It is not the best possible Life that 
could be written of Skobeleff. Its accom¬ 
plished author would be the first to agree with 
this statement. Indeed, she modestly speaks 
of her book as “ a short sketch, and a most 
imperfect one.” But, while this book is not 
the best possible biography of a noble man, it 
is a most interesting book, and will do much 
good. 0. K. (whose pseudonym it is proper 
to respect) cannotthink her work was necessary 
to clear the character of Skobeleff from the 
aspersions of English enemies. Skobeleff has 


no longer any enemies in England. Not only 
is he now reckoned among the illustrious dead, 
but even in his lifetime the most fervent 
Turophil admitted the bravery, the sincerity, 
the charm of manner and absolute disinterested¬ 
ness of the Slavonic champion. The first 
part of 0. K.’s book is stuffed with quotations 
from English correspondents. A captious 
critic might be disposed to bring against her 
the charge of making more use of paste and 
scissors than of her pen, but she had some¬ 
thing better than her own personal vanity to 
gratify in writing this book. She writes 
with a purpose, and she quotes from English 
correspondents, not to condemn, but to con¬ 
vince us out of our own mouths. There is a 
striking unanimity among our correspondents 
when writing about Skobeleff. They all with 
one accord speak of him as a hero and a 
gentleman. It is curious that the only 
disparaging words to be found (p. 126) about 
Skobeleff in the book come from a letter by 
one of his own countrymen. But perhaps 
there is in this more of discrimination than of 
depreciation. 

The most interesting part of this book is 
part ii., “ Skobeleff in Politics.” Dr. Mac¬ 
kenzie Wallace has managed to write a work 
in three volumes on Bussia in which the 
word “ Nihilist ” does not occur. O. K. 
devotes a chapter to the Revolutionists of the 
country. She is an outspoken enemy of 
Nihilism, and (so far as Russia is concerned) 
of Constitutionalism. She is a firm believer 
in autocracy as the keystone of Russia’s 
political life. None can question O. K.’s 
right to her opinions upon Nihilism, but she 
appears to make the mistake of underrating 
the evil and its vitality. “The Nihilist 
demonstrations,” she says, “ form a passing 
malady” (p. 370). She also tells us that 
Skobeleff “ explained Nihilism by a defect in our 
system of education ” (p. 346). Such a state¬ 
ment does not in the least surpriseany who have 
personally known Russian officials. Russia 
is not the only country in which the old 
story of the convex and the concave side of the 
shield is illustrated. There are two worlds 
in Russia, the official and the non-official. 
Those who look at her through bureaucratic 
spectacles find that she blossoms like the rose. 
The “illegal” writers see in her a valley 
of dead bones, to which the revolutionary 
spirit can alone give life and movement. To 
the one she is Holy Russia ; to the other she 
is the Empire of the Night. 

It is pleasant to turn from the home to 
the foreign policy of Russia. There, at least, 
a complete agreement does exist between the 
author and most of her readers; and it is 
abroad, and not at home, that Skobeleff played 
so conspicuous a part. The foreign policy of 
Russia has been crowned with success, because 
that policy was unselfish and beneficent. 
0. K. says with great force (p. 189): 
“Russian influence is no doubt great both in 
the principality of Bulgaria and in so-called 
Eastern Roumelia; but it is not maintained by 
the presence of an army of occupation, or even 
by the appointment of Russian residents. But 
before England can venture to a similar influ¬ 
ence in Egypt, let her make for the Egyptian 
nationality one-fourth, or say eveu one-tenth, 
of the sacrifices whioh Russia has made for the 
Bulgarians.” 

Russia is paramount in the hearts of Ser¬ 


vians, Bosn.ans, Montenegrins, and Bulgarians, 
because those people know that, without the 
aid of their powerful kinsman, they would be 
like fish without water. I cannot refrain, 
from quoting the words (p. 418) of the late 
Exarch of Bulgaria when visiting the village 
where Nicholas Kireeff fell in arms defending 
the Slavonic cause. “ Where,” said his Holi¬ 
ness, addressing the villagers, 

“ are the Circassians and Turks from whom you 
suffered such violence and outrage? Turks, 
Pashas, and Zaptiehs will trouble you no more. 
But do not forget to whom you owe this gift of 
freedom. It is Russia that has made you free. 
And what has Russia sacrificed to give you this 
freedom ? Think of the many mothers and 
fathers iu that great country who are mourning 
the loss of sons. How shall we oonsole the 
unconsoleable, who have lost their dear ones 
for our sake to win for us our freedom ? We 
cannot forget those whose blood flo wed for our 
freedom.” 

No, indeed, and it was because Skobeleff took 
a glorious part in leading a nation out of 
bondage that his memory is dear to all Slave 
—may I not add, to all who love justice and 
who hate oppression ? But, though we mourn 
the loss of a hero who died so young, we must 
not forget the truth so beautifully expressed 
by an Englishman who himself died young, 
that life is not to be reckoned only by the 
number of its years. We too often see a 
man, grown old in years and honours, recant 
the noble enthusiasm of bis youth; and as 
the river Rhine, which dashes so grandly 
over the falls of Schaffhausen that are near 
to its source, and whioh has at last to be 
helped into the sea, so, in man, the life that 
began with the sweet freshness of morning 
finally empties itself, with difficulty and 
much suffering, into the ocean of eternity. 
With Skobeleff this was not to be. The 
world had not forgotten Skobeleff when he 
disappeared from among us. His heart beat 
warm with love for the Slav brotherhood, 
when suddenly death took him. Therefore, 
to his own countrymen Skobeleff’s name will 
ever be dear. Never was patriot or hero of 
modern times so beloved by his own people, 
unless, indeed, it was our own Nelson. Of 
the Russian soldier it can be as truly said 
as it was of the English sailor, that he left a 
name and an example which are at this hour 
inspiring thousands of the youth of hie 
country—a name which is the pride of the 
Slava, and an example which will continue to 
be their shield and their strength. 

J. G. Minchih. 


Ice-Pack and Tundra: an Account of the 
Search for the “ Jeannette,” and a Sledge 
Journey through Siberia. By William H. 
Gilder. (Sampson Low.) 

Little more than a year ago we were told in 
the Introduction to Scliwatka't Search that 
the author’s restless energy had again driven 
him to the North, and had enlisted him 
among the crew of the Rodgers, which was 
then seeking the lost Jeannette ; and we have 
now an account of his experiences in that 
expedition which fully maintains his reputa¬ 
tion both as author and traveller. The form 
of the narrative is, as before, that of a series 
of letters to the New York Herald ,—a form 
which, though the reproduction of newspaper 
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correspondence is not without its drawbacks, 
in the hands of a practised writer gives great 
personal freedom without the appearance of 
egotism, and also preserves all the freshness 
and vigour of first impressions. Now it is 
hardly necessary to say that Col. Gilder is a 
thoroughly competent correspondent, with the 
discrimination and self-denial requisite for all 
writers who are oalled upon to decide what 
ought to be said and what left out. He has 
also a cheery way of looking at things in 
general which makes him a very agreeable 
oompanion, and a fresh originality of style 
which infuses a spirit of novelty into what¬ 
ever he makes it his business to write upon; 
80 that, altogether, Ice-Pack and Tundra is 
of considerable value as an historical record 
and of absorbing interest as a narrative of 
travel and adventure. It is also well illus¬ 
trated with maps and engravings, but would 
have been rendered more complete by the 
addition of an index. 

Omitting all mention of the first part 
of the voyage of the Bodgers, we may 
come at once to its principal geographi¬ 
cal result. Some time before his deAth Dr. 
Petermann had finally abandoned his well- 
known theory that Wrangell Land extended 
right across the Polar Basin to Greenland; 
but it was still supposed by many that this 
unknown land might form part of a more or 
less extensive Arctic continent, and the 
whole subject was surrounded by a halo of 
mystery and romance which was heightened 
by the voyage of the Thomas Corwin. For 
this little vessel, which sailed from San 
Francisco some six weeks before the Rodgers, 
actually succeeded in reaching the hitherto 
inaccessible shore; and her captain confirmed 
the reports that a range of mountains ex¬ 
tended far to the northward. He also re¬ 
ported that to the eastward of Herald Island 
there was a long open passage with a steady 
current running like an ocean river between 
fixed banks of ice, either frozen to the bottom 
or held in place by land on each side; and 
he believed that the Jeannette had sailed 
through this channel far towards the Pole. 
The Rodgers, however, effectually disposed of 
this enticing hypothesis, and upset the whole 
theory of land, current, and channel, by 
proving Wrangell Land to be an island sixty- 
six miles long and forty miles broad, and by 
cruising in the pack to the northward until 
she was brought up by an impenetrable mass 
of ice. She also made a number of hydro- 
graphic and other observations of great value. 
This important service was the last the 
Rodgers was destined to perform, for she was 
burnt to the water’s edge in her winter 
quarters in St. Lawrence Bay; and, but for 
the generous hospitality of the Chukches, it is 
probable that most of the crew would have 
perished. It is, indeed, impossible to speak 
too highly of the conduct of the natives on 
this oocasion. They not only took the cast¬ 
aways into their houses, but they supplied 
them with clothing, and fed them through 
the entire winter. “ Rotten walrus ” is un¬ 
doubtedly a disagreeable article of diet; but, 
as Col. Gilder observes, there are occasions 
“ when even a meal of so disgusting a char¬ 
acter as that may prove a great blessing.” 

Before the Bodgers went into winter 
quarters she had landed a small party on the 


Island of Eeteetlan, about twenty-five miles 
west of Cape Serdze-Kamen, as a basis for 
sledge journeys along the coast; and this 
depot subsequently formed the starting-point 
for Col, Gilder’s journey to Europe with the 
Dews of the disaster. “ It was,” he says, “ a 
long journey, and one fraught with discomfort 
if not with danger, but under the circum¬ 
stances the only thing to be done.” The 
reality of the danger is forcibly illustrated by 
the miserable fate of Mr. Putnam, one of the 
officers of the Bodgers, who was whirled past 
the turning leading to the camp in a snow¬ 
storm, and oarried out to sea on the ice 
before he discovered his mistake. A week or 
so afterwards some of his dogs came on shore, 
“ very thin and emaciated, covered with ice,” 
and with every appearance of having been 
long in the water. Their driver was never 
again heard of, but it was known that he 

“ was not dead the third day after being lost, 
and how much longer he survived can only be 
conjectured. All this time the temperature was 
from twenty to forty degrees below zero, and 
he had no protection from the piercing winds. 
True, he was very warmly clad. He probably 
killed one or more of his dogs for food j he 
surely did not die of starvation. The floe that 
he was on doubtless broke into fragments 
during one of the gales, and he was drowned.” 

The difficulties of the journey were also 
very real. Frostbites, wretched lodging or 
no lodging at all, bitter hard work, and food 
which it would be an insult to offer to a tinker’s 
dog in a civilised country are among the un¬ 
pleasant contingencies to which all Arctic 
travellers are more or less liable; but in addi¬ 
tion to these we are told that “ the sun was above 
the horizon less than two hours a day ” when 
the author set out from Eeteetlan ; then he had 
a guide whose language he did not under¬ 
stand, and who could not be trusted “ beyond 
pistol shot,” and a team of the worst dogs the 
natives could pick out to sell him. “ When 
I happened to get a good dog,” he says, “ it 
was because the one from whom I bought it 
had no poor ones in his lot.” It is no 
wonder that when at last he met four friendly 
Russians from Nishne Kolymsk he felt that 
he had reached the “ borders of civilisation.” 
That night they 

“ halted at a deserted hut half filled with snow, 
but it was a sufficient shelter from a poorga that 
was raging at the time, and ever so much better 
than sleeping out of doors. Indeed, it was 
cheerful and cosey, with a fire blazing in the 
middle of the hut, and a little of the smoke 
escaping through a hole in the roof, but most of 
it pervading the apartment.” 

At Nishne Kolymsk Col. Gilder first heard 
of the loss of the Jeannette; but it was not 
until he reached Werchojansk that he 
obtained a complete history of the landing at 
the Lena delta of some of the officers and 
crew during the previous fall, and learned 
that a search party under Chief-Engineer 
Melville was still engaged in looking for the 
remains of those who had already perished, 
or for anyone who might still be alive. He 
then decided to join this party, and at one 
of the roadside stations found a packet of 
mail matter containing a copy of the diary 
kept by De Long from October 1 till 
October 30, 1881. The extracts given from 
this mournful record, with a full account of 
how the bodies were found, and a sketch of the 


voyage of the Jeannette and retreat of her crew, 
will naturally form the most interesting part of 
the volume to those who are not already fami¬ 
liar with the facts. In all the annals of Arctic 
exploration there is not a more tragic story of 
suffering and death; and it is a story that 
will never die so long as tales of human 
endurance, and of devotion to duty under the 
most desperate circumstances, continue to be 
read. One of the most pathetic episodes in 
the whole narrative is the desperate attempt 
made by the two sailors, Nindermann and 
Noros, to save their comrades. After one of 
the most terrible marches on record, they 
succeeded in reaching a camp of travelling 
Tunguses, and for several days Nindermann 
resorted to every expedient to induce them to 
go to the succour of his chief. Had he only 
succeeded, it is possible that at least some 
lives might after all have been saved. Bet, 
unfortunately, a fatal misconception arose, 
and it was thought that he was alluding to 
Melville’s party, which, like that of De Long, 
consisted of eleven people. As soon as Mel¬ 
ville heard of the existence of Nindermtnn 
and Noros he lost no time in making a move, 
“ but it was too late to benefit De Long and 
his party.” All that could be done was to 
give decent burial to the remains of the dead 
heroes, to construct a mausoleum above the 
level of the spring floods, and to bring home 
the priceless records which the commander of 
the expedition had declared should “go with 
him as long as he lived.” 

Ia concluding this notice, it may be well to 
draw attention to the fact that CoL Gilder's 
book is essentially a popular account of the 
search for the Jeannette, and not a complete 
history of the expedition itself. For this 
reason no mention has here been made of its 
results, which, indeed, cannot be properly 
appreciated until one or other of the works 
said to be in course of preparation are given 
to the public. Geobge T. Tkhpli. 


The Chronicle of James I., King of Aragon. 
Translated from the Catalan by John 
Forster; with Notes, Appendix, Ac., by 
Paseual de Gayangos. In 2 vols. (Chap¬ 
man & Hall.) 

This book is no mere translation ; it is rather 
an excellent edition in English of a valuable 
foreign work. The notes, comments, and glos¬ 
saries of Sefior Gayangos will be appreciated 
as much by those who possess the original as 
by those who can read only the jEnglish 
version; we wish, however, that a little more 
aid had been given towards making out the 
somewhat confused chronology of King James. 

The Chronicles of the Court of Aragon in 
the thirteenth century, of Desdot, Muntauer, 
but especially those of King James, present 
us with a most lively picture of mediaeval 
life. En Jaume himself almost comes up to 
the ideal of a mediaeval knight. Handsome 
in person, far above the stature of ordinary 
men, being nearly seven feet high, gallantand 
dashing in fight, at least in his youth, his 
long reign was steadily prosperous. He added 
the Balearic Isles and the kingdom of 
Valencia to Aragon and Catalonia, and con¬ 
quered Murcia for his son-in-law, Alfonso of 
Castillo; and, like Caesar, he has left his own 
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record of his achievements for the instruction 
of posterity. 

Besides the interest afforded by a stirring 
narrative of deeds of high emprize, En 
/autne’s Chronicle is important as showing 
the state of the Saracen kingdoms of Spain 
in his time, and the constitutional relations of 
the King to the several classes of his subjects. 
The weakness of the Saracen kingdoms of 
Valencia and of Majorca is most striking. 
Except from the jealousy of the barons, who 
did not wish the increase of power which 
these conquests would necessarily give the 
King, he really seems to have found no 
difficulty in his task. When once conquered, 
the King seems to be on excellent terms with 
liia Saracen subjects. He speaks of them, 
and deals with them, honourably, and even 
with affection. The capitulations (the text 
of which is given in Fernandez y Gonzalez’ 
excellent work Los Mudejares de Castilla ; 
Madrid, 1866) grant the fullest toleration of 
religion; the king observes them faithfully 
himself, and, if his barons break them, he 
punishes them severely; there is no trace of 
forced conversions. The Chronicle also most 
iu\ly attests the fact of the early repre¬ 
sentation of burgesses in the Cortes of 
Catalonia and of Aragon. Before setting 
out for Majorca in 1228 En Jaume holds 
a Cortes in which the citizens are repre¬ 
sented by four men from each town; and 

- an instance is mentioned by Desclot, nearly 
a century earlier, before 1133, with nothing 
to show that it was even then an innovation. 

■ The three bodies—barons, clergy, and citizens 

* —sit apart, and the citizens speak last; but 
vhat they give is granted as a gift, not as 

- a right; it is asked for, and not taken. The 

- King’s parliamentary experience is that “ in 
: the world there are no people so arrogant as 

• bights; ” and of the citizens— 

“ in no country in the world have such assem¬ 
blies of men the sense and worth required. I 
__ have had experience enough to know that 
= members are generally divided in opinion, and 
that whenever I asked them for counsel on 
matters of importance they could never be 

- made to agree.” 

Yet he ever takes care to have Cortes on his 
side; and in his last advice to his son-in-law, 
Alfonso of Castille, he bids him 

: “ keep in his grace two parties—the Church and 
the people and cities of the country. For they 
are those whom God loves more, even, than the 
nobles and the knights, for the knights revolt 
aooner against their lord than the others; ” 

and he eagerly seizes on all opportunities of 
snubbing both nobles and bishops through 
the citizens, and heartily enjoys doing it. 
The strangely mixed and almost child-like 
character of mediaeval life comes out well 
here. King James and his barons shed 
almost as many tears as Aeneas does in 
Vergil. He speaks of his confessions as 
no school-girl would do now. He airs his 
Latin magnificently at the Council of Lyons, 
and when he quotes Ovid’s Ars Amandi as 
Scripture, and Isaiah as the Gospels, he 
believes the smiles of the Pope and cardinals 
are those of pleasure at his learning and his 
eloquence. He is the king who would not 
have his tent struck because a swallow had 
built her nest therein; yet, when his eldest 
‘ son put one of hia half-brothers, whom the 


King had previously treated with great affec¬ 
tion, to death, he writes:— 

“ I was glad to hear of this, for it was a very 
hard thing that he, being my son, should have 
risen up against me, who had done so much for 
him, and given him so honourable an heritage.” 
We could not close this book without the 
reflection—if our parliamentary reporters 
could but adopt King James’s style of report¬ 
ing his Cortes, how much more interesting 
the newspapers would become ! 

Wentworth Webster. 


A GREEK ANTHOLOGY FROM ABERDEEN. 

Flosculi Oraeei Borealcs. Edited by W. D. 

Geddes. (Macmillan.) 

This is an anthologia of translations, of the 
type of Arundines Cami or Sabrinae Corolla. 
It differs, however, from those collections in 
containing Greek poems only; the con¬ 
tributors also are far fewer, numbering only 
ten, including the learned and accomplished 
editor. Will Prof. Geddes excuse the expres¬ 
sion of a regret that he has not included in 
this volume some flowers from bis Homeric 
meadow ? Scott’s Battle of Flodden, eg., 
would surely combine the Homeric and 
Northern qualities requisite for its appearance 
in this volume. As it is, Homer is unrepre¬ 
sented, save in the courteous 'Etrlypappa 
(p. 14) addressed to Prof. Blackie. 

On the whole, the Professor is to be con¬ 
gratulated on the work of his nine youthful 
coadjutors—all of them, we are informed, 
under twenty-one years of age. Their transla¬ 
tions, in spite of occasional inelegancies and 
the standing fault of youthful versions—viz., 
a tendency to miss the full force of epithets in 
the original—show spirit, precision, aud that 
greatest desideratum of all, a full and varied 
vocabulary. Nothing spoils translations so 
much, nothing makes them look less Greek, 
than undue restriction in this matter. It is 
not necessary to wander off into the oddities 
of Greek nomenclature—Lord Lyttelton, no 
doubt, dealt rather too freely in the sequioris 
monetae vocabula —yet I cannot but think that 
the opposite error is far more common, and 
that Theophile Gautier was right when he 
told some youthful aspirant to poetic honours 
that poetry could be found in the dictionary 
if properly used. 

The editor would probably be glad to be 
judged by his trochaic version (patriotically 
placed at the beginning) of “ Scots wha hae 
and readers of the Academy will be glad, I 
think, to see a specimen of this very spirited 
adaptation : 

vDy yap duap. vvv r < tempos • 

A evtra’ Sirats "'Aprjy tcvtioi/uei • 

\ev<r<T€, rjjS’ 7\ai rupdyyou, 

Sftrftibs i)Sb nrjpovd 
rls nor' &y r\alr) irpodovyai ; 
t Is ratprts 8u\ov Kvp^aai ; 
t Is 8ov\€ua>y dydtrxoir'; 
dip tru ira\lyTpoiros. 

There is more force in this than in the Pro¬ 
fessor’s iambics, good as they are. Let us 
take as a specimen the familiar scene from 
“ Othello,” act V. 

“ Be not afraid, though you do see me weaponed; 

Here is my journey’s end, here is my butt, 

And very sea-mark of my utmost sail. 

Do you go back dismay’d? ’tis a lost fear; 

Man but a rush against Othello’s breast, 

And he retires—where should Othello go f " 


pb SI) tpo&cttrff, t/it k&h' &>T\trp.ivor. 
iyyits rb Ttppta, teal SlaoXoy itereKti 
r oviiov $ioo, oil’ yavtrroAciy rayitrraToy. 

Ip itCtpofieioQ € ; Touts oZv tpO&OS Ktvitv • 
dAA’ tfV i<popUT]0T}Tt spits ffTtpvQV tSSc, 
iate^iya • <pei ■ sol tot’ oZy Alas <poyp ; 

Here vaverroXuiv navvoTaTov states the fact 
adequately—but Shakspere’s “ very sea-mark 
of my utmost sail” states the fact and draws 
the picture of the “sea of troubles” as well. 
And this Aeschylus or Sophocles would 
certainly have compassed. I venture, too, 
respectfully to question the Professor’s ren¬ 
dering of the last line hut one—“ Man but a 
rush,” <fec.—which he renders gv iefsopp-qdrpre. 
Does “rush” here = onset? Is it not 
rather equivalent to “ reed ” ? I think there 
are parallels for the use of “ man ” for 
“ direct ” or “ prepare ; ” and, in that case, 
the sense of “ reed ” seems much superior. 
Othello is wishing to express the sentiment 
of “quantum mutatus ah illo.” But before 
what should a warrior retire, if not before an 
onset of other warriors? There is then no 
force in the contrast between his past and 
present state. But take “ rush ” in the sense 
of “ reed,” and the parallel to 

“ Every puny whipster gets my sword ” 
is close, and the whole line fall of pathos. 

The iambic rendering (p. 209) of Tenny¬ 
son’s “ The Sisters ” is open to the objection 
that a burden, and still more a double burden, 
in stanzas of six lines is curiously nnsuited 
to tragic senarii. A single repetition in 
Aeschylus (Sept. e. Theb. 977-89) quoted in 
defence (p. 245, note 31) is hardly an adequate 
parallel; and the chorie parallels should 
rather have suggested a chorio metre for 
rendering this powerful poem. 

Of the younger contributors, Mr. Clark is 
to be congratulated on a stately and scholarly 
rendering of the opening lines of “ Comus ” 
(p. 185). Mr. Strachan renders Leonato’s 
speech (p. 39) with, spirit, but expands it 
unduly. Both versions of Wolsey’s lament 
(pp. 93, 96) have great merit. Wit and 
scholarship—perhaps, also, some “ detach¬ 
ment ” of mind—are shown in Mr. Clark’s 
rendering (p. 217) of Burns’ satiric verse. It 
is too good not to quote : 

“ A set o’ dull conceited hashes 
Confuse their brains in college classes : 

They gang in stirks an’ come out asses, 

Plain truth to speak, 

An’ syne they think to climb Parnassus, 

By dint o’ Greek! ” 

ok a ib t uiv ixXos is Sto hv tpotriy Kerbs 
tppeyas Kwtif tJ> tpAarriOpaTT tcvZoiZost&v • 
tries yap tbs itrZZvres it<fialvovo > tool ■ 
"EWtlvitrarres S’ iKtya teach Karoos in) 

Movtrur <pi\ot SoKoitrt • (peo rear tnpr'lwy. 

Among minor blemishes, it may be noted that 
Mr, Adam, in the fifth line of “ Clarence,” 
has omitted an epithet, and in the last line 
has added one—in neither case for the better. 
On p. 203, Shelley’s “semi-vital” is ill 
rendered 8v<rp6p<f>*>v. The fifth line on p. 29 
is not a rhythmic or agreeable senarius. On 
p. 72, the context makes trtZqptov a bad 
rendering of “ hardest-timbered.” 

On the whole, however, the volume is 
pleasant and scholarly, and does much to 
refute its own editor’s rather gloomy fore¬ 
bodings (Preface, pp, vi„ viL) of the fate of 
Greek learning in Scotland. E3* brl vbeg, 
E. D. A. Mosshsad. 
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NEW NOVELS. 

Wanda. By Ouida. In 3 vols. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

In the Olden Time. By the Author of the 
“ Atelier duLys." In3vols. (Longmans.) 
Moloch: a Story of Sacrifice. By Mrs. 
Campbell Praed. In 3 vols. (Chapman 
& Hall.) 

Transplanted. By M. E. Fraser-Tytler. In 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Victor or Victim? By John Saunders. 
(White.) 

Of my own accord I should hardly have 
renewed my very slight acquaintance with 
the erudite Ouida, which dates from 1871, 
when, shut up for three days by the floods in 
the Leventina, with one of her. works and 
a romance by Mr. Wilkie Collins in praise of 
the Prohibited Degrees, I found after three 
chapters that she could not pass even that 
favourable test. Later on, I saw a good deal 
of one of her typical admirers, the most 
unliterary of men. He had brought home 
a Strathmore from India; and for several 
summers, on very hot afternoons, he used to 
bring it out into the garden (by this time he 
must almost have finished it), and.with much 
sleepy pomposity indulge in congenial glimpses 
of High Life. Select instructive passages 
were graciously read aloud, all protests were 
reproved as grossly plebeian, and I had much 
ado to restrain my vulgar mirth till he had 
dozed off. Many of these elegant extracts 
seem to revive in the pages of Wanda ; but, 
however much Ouida reproduces herself, she 
does not fail to reproduce other people. In 
fact, one feels one has read it all before. 
The picture of Russian peasant life is founded 
on Tourgenieff, the hero’s character prob¬ 
ably on Stendahl’s Le Rouge et le Noir, the 
heroine and main interest of the book are 
from Werner’s Gluch-auf, and the scenery 
from another of his novels. There is no great 
harm in this after all. The plot is direct, 
continuous, and regular. Amid the gross 
affectations and vulgarities of style, there are 
many natural and vivid touches ot description, 
and some moral reflections of real originality 
and value. Wanda is not in the least im¬ 
proper; it is aggressively, almost uproariously, 
moral. True, the Tourgenieff opening is 
rather ominous. Prince Zabaroff, crossing 
the steppes, stops to change horses on what 
he is surprised to hear is one of his vast 
estates. An old woman rushes forward, in¬ 
troduces a Boy, and directly retires into 
her house and shuts the door. The Prince 
is informed by the Moujiks that ten years 
ago he had rested for the night at that 
village. However, we must not complain, 
as it seems that male beauty, according to 
Ouida, is the appanage of the baseborn. 
The long episode where a beautiful Devil’s- 
Dam attempts in vain the seduction of the 
married hero is a vulgar travesty of the 
worst features of Balzac. This young serf, 
Yassia Kasan, re-appearing—palpably enough 

_under the forged name of the Marquis de 

Sabran, a heartless loulevardier, wins the 
astoundingly rich and painfully high-born 
Austrian Countess Wanda. Here we felt 
really interested in the admirable analysis of 
his Persian and Russian traits, as they find 
cong enial soil in hi* new courtly magnificent 


life. At last the secret of his birth comes 
out; and Wanda, whose family pride is of 
that bizarre kind only dreamed of by the 
proletarian, is furious, not so much at his 
deceit, as at his effrontery in “ begetting 
her those four little serfs.” Of course she 
forgives him on his death-bed. Ouida, like 
a wary old fox who has been hunted so 
often that he is always taking to earth, has 
abandoned her old classical burrow, and 
found some fresh mediaeval holes whence it 
is impossible to rout her out. She has got 
hold of some sale catalogues of old German 
bric-a-brac, and riots among the names of 
Renaissance artists and craftsmen known and 
obscure. Wanda pokes the grate by A 
(andirons by B), with a poker by the great 
C ; or, swooning over the harpsichord by D, 
staunches the tears that fall on an illuminated 
score by E with a priceless mouchoir by the 
nuns of F. This trash, which makes up 
nearly a third of the book, is probably most 
of it all wrong, but it is not worth tracing 
out. Of her more usual flowers of learning 
we have culled a few of the brightest from 
the first volume. The“Fohn” (for Ffihn), 

« Mdme. Laballe” (for Lamballe), “ baccara” 
once improved thus “ baccara, ’ “ gloxianas 
(for gloxinias), portrait by “ Mackart,” 

“ Scylla ” (for Sulla), &c. We are twice 
warned against eating “ false cryptograms 
i.e., toadstools. The convent bells “ chime a 
Lans Deus” worthy of the learned Claimant; 
and Wanda is her own steward and lawyer, 
because “ Quifacitper aliumfacit per se had 
been early taught to her, and she never forgot 
it.” “ Superficial knowledge is a cryptogram 
of the rankest kind.” Wanda wears “an 
old gold girdle with an enamelled missal 
hung to it.” The North-German secular 
Canoncss is somehow a strict Ultramontane, 
and quotes George Herbert; but then all 
Ouida’s Germans are so terribly English. 
Her French marquis is created a Hungarian 
count, by a strange knighting, or rather 
Counting, with a sword—“ Rise Graf von 
Idrac.” Our last is a perfect gem. The hero 
is dismissed (or, rather, pettishly dismisses 
himself) from college; and, as she has now got 
to the eternal city of Victor Hugo, Ouida 
thinks she may as well “ lay over ” lnm, as 
the Americans would say. 

“ The boy went to Paris. 

Would it be any fault of his what ho became ? 

He told himself—No. . 

It would lie with the dead; and with Pans.’ 

After all this Goosey, goosey, gander! 
rubbish, one is apt to overrate a book like 
In the Olden Time. It is a carefully studied 
and well written story of the Peasants' War 
of 1525. We have only found one error. 
The Hohenzollerns were never mere “Nu¬ 
remberg traders.” Though Friedrich was 
Burgraf, he was a knight of high degree. 
The opening village-church scene, with the 
fervid eloquence of the new preacher and the 
stolid congregation refreshing themselves with 
long pulls at the beer-cans placed under the 
benches, is charming. The leper, with his 
deep experienced faith, is indeed a striking 
figure, and worthy of more elaboration. 

A colonial novel by a colonial author is at 
first sight a good thing. Mrs. Praed’s de¬ 
scriptions are lively and her portraits excellent; 


but Moloch, as its name imports, is a direful 
book. It is in three parts, called “The 1 
Invocation,” “ Led Forth to Sacrifice,” and 
“ Passing Through the Fire.” Miss Moloch 
—her name is Ginevra—is not a nice person. 
The Colonel is the worst of his notoriously 
immoral rank. A table d'hote at Sydney ' 
opens the Invocation. The Colonel is about ' 
to sail for Europe. Ginevra—a paragon 
reared in the mountains on Science, Art, and 
Atheism—comes singing through the window. 
The Colonel is impressed. He follows her to 
the garden. As he is a perfect stranger, she 
naturally begins to expand about her family 
affairs and innermost feelings. The Colonel, 
with exquisite good breeding, at once observes, 

“ Your face will be a surer passport to favour 
than the list of your acquirements, and. if 
your eyes do not belie your heart, love is 
sweeter to you than learning.” Though 
Ginevra has not hi3 long experience of the 
beau monde, her unerring instinct at once ' 
teaches her how she ought to behave— “trite 1 
a movement of unconscious coquetry she 1 
looked round at him half-shyly, half-invitingk. 
‘Don’t you think it would be very pleasant to 
go for a walk,’ she said.” It is late, and the 
town retiring to bed. Ginevra peeps through 
all the shutters to see what everybody is 1 
doing. She had intruded into one front 
garden, and stealthily crept up under the 
shrubs, when a wild, lovely face appeared it 
the window, causing the Colonel, who wu 
smoking at the gate, to shriek, “ Good God! 
how like! ” Of course he had a Past, and of 
course this was the lady ; and of course we 
need not trouble about her and her young 
family till the second volume. Ginevra next « 
spies a boat. Wasting no time on vain pre¬ 
judices of private property, she simply “steps 
into it, and beckons him to follow.” They 
converse. “ ‘ I should like to waltz with ~ 
you,’ said Gilmore deliberately.” She vsgueiy 
hints that he might “ give her a lesson in the 
drawing-room after everyone has gone to bed. 
She sings— 

“ Drink not—with fierce desire 
Thy breast shall glow. 

Drink not—for Love is fire 
And love is woe ”— 

and, “ like a tricky sprite, splashes him wits 
a shower of pearls.” “You beautiful child, 
he exclaims. Must he depart? “Stay 
for the races,” she said, “ and teach me w 
waltz.” He actually has the impudence L 
ask her to decide for him. This she end*, - 
adding, however, “ It is my belief that you 
and I are the victims to blind force.” They 
end by tossing up for it, and so dotes tun 
lesson in chivalrous honour and maidenly 
reserve. When the Colonel’s Past is revived, 
Ginevra abandons her Atheism, refuses be: 
other lover, and takes her leave of us in * 
halo of sanctity. We can only hope it will 
last. She certainly seems sincere; but then, 
so was the condemned convict converted by 
the Rev. Mr. Harris, who, when the reprieve 
came, returned the Bible to the chaplain, 
thanking him for the loan of it, and hoping 
that he would never have occasion for 
again. 

There is not much to be said about 1rim¬ 
planted, which, as might be expected k K 
the author, is excellent in its way. Both U 
heroines are interesting and well contrasted 
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and the spinster aunts very well drawn. 
Perhaps the men are ail lees satisfactory, and 
the book is as sad as real life, if not sadder. 
Bat it closes not without hope. 

Yictor or Victim ? is poor stuff. By tem¬ 
perance fanatics alone will it be read without 
disgust and ridicule. It is a mere common¬ 
place stringing together of coarse platform 
anecdotes. The heroine, a lady of beauty, 
family, and wealth, Miss Dakeyne, of Lip- 
stone Manor, is a Melancholy Example. 
When three years old she apparently dined 
with the family and company, and (this does 
not strike the author as at all unusual) the 
heel-taps from all the glasses used to be col¬ 
lected into “ Baby’s Glass,” and the child 
indulged in the singular compound. This 
dainty custom grows, and Mr. Saunders (no 
doubt following some fervid lecturer) depicts 
the ravening lust of drink culminating a few 
years after in a most sickening scene. Mabel 
, —a charming girl in other respects—grows 
up, gets drunk at a ball, her lover forgives 
her, she repents, again gets drunk and makes 
a speech at her father’s funeral, and marries. 
A boy is born. The Soul-Destroying Doctor 
.. prescribes Port. Mabel takes to tippling. 
A girl is born—of course very weak and puny. 
The Fiend prescribes Stout. Mabel drinks 
. heavily. She leaves her home and wanders 
to a stately Paradise, which, of course, turns 
out to be a Home for Lady Inebriates. A 
previous episode with a “ brazen-faced virago,’’ 
whom she finds dead-drunk on the alehouse 
doorstep (her schoolfellow, a lady, and cer- 
tainly not much above twenty), is unrivalled 
for absurdity, clumsiness, and coarseness, 
i, We might, if we chose, make plenty of fun 
out of this stupid book, if we did not feel 
that the cause of Soberness and Temperance 
had been already too rudely outraged by it. 

E. Purcell. 


-■ CURRENT THEOLOGY. 

The Book of Common Prayer, with Common - 
tary for Teachers and Students. Containing 
Historical Introduction, Notes on the Calendar, 
and Various Services, together with Complete 
Concordances to the Piayer-Book and Psalter. 
(S. P. C. K.) This Commentary is on a different 
plan from Canon Barry’s excellent little book 
which was reviewed in the Academy of 
January 20. It is not an interleaved Prayer- 
Book, but a Prayer-Book to which is appended 
several essays, historical and explanatory, by 
various writers, and of very varied value. 
Canon Bright’s paper on the Collects is admir¬ 
able from beginning to end. And Mr. Warren’s 
contributions are the outcome of extensive and 
scholarly liturgioal studies. We wish we oould 
say as much of Prof. Lumby’s paper on the 
Creeds, and of the Glossary by the same writer. 
To discuss the paper on the Creeds would 
lengthen this notice too muoh; it must suffice 
to say that it does not exhibit a familiarity with 
the beat recent literature on the subject, while 
the Glossary is faulty by excess, by defect, and 
by error. Prof. Lumby’s account of Invita- 
tories may be taken as a specimen of definition 
ludicrously erroneous. The definition of 
Antiphon is absurd, and very many words are 
explained in a loose and misleading fashion. 
The Concordances will be a convenience to 
many students. 

The Gospel of the Secular Life: Sermons 
Preached at Oxford, with a Prefatory Essay. 

' By the Hon. W. H. Fremantle. (Cassell, Petter, 


Galpin and Co.) This is a volume of animated 
and brightly written sermons, whose effective¬ 
ness is much marred by the air of importance 
that is given to the “ revelation ” of what almost 
always turn out to be familiar, if not common¬ 
place, truths. The opening words of the Pre¬ 
fatory Essay declare that “ these sermons are 
published as an attempt to direct Christian 
thought into a new channel.” And what is 
“ the new channel ” ? It is, we are told, “ the 
great, not to say paramount, concern of Chris¬ 
tian thought with the general, common, and 
secular life of mankind.” We hope Mr. Fre¬ 
mantle does not take to himself the credit of 
discovering this “ new channel ” for Christian 
thought. We think we have heard all that 
very many times before now. Even the strong 
anti-clerical bias that Mr. Fremantle delights 
to exhibit is sufficiently well known in the 
Oxford University pulpit to be no longer a 
novelty. The sermons are a good speoimen of 
what has been called “ the intolerant broad 
school.” Mr. Fremantle has not the voice of a 
prophet with a divine message, but only that of 
“ a superior person ” expressing how muoh 
pained and shocked he is by the narrowness of 
the vast majority of Christians. Yet Mr. 
Fremantle can be wide-reaching in his oharity 
towards any but “ the orthodox.” The Agnostio, 
Mr. Fremantle tells us, declares 
“ ‘ I do not see that wo have light enough to affirm 
anything about God or immortality.’ . . . He per¬ 
sists in leaving all the great affirmations of the 
Christian creeds undecided. AVe may quite admit 
that such a man can hardly enter the Christian 
ministry, where declarations of faith are required 
of him such as will give confidence to the con¬ 
gregation to which he is to minster.” 

The Agnostic, it is admitted (evidently with 
reluctance), “can hardly enter the Christian 
ministry; ” but “Agnosticism still leaves room 
for faith and hope ; and it is in the region of 
faith and hope, not in that of ascertained fact, 
that our salvation is to be found.” Has Mr. 
Fremantle ever heard the story of the con¬ 
scientious Agnostic who offered up the prayer, 
“ O God, if there he a God, save my soul, if I 
have a soul”? It would indeed be hard to 
debar such a man from the ranks of the 
Christian clergy. 

Sunday for our Little Ones. By E. M. Geldart. 
(Sonnenschein.) Mr. Geldart is, we presume, 
some sort of Unitarian, or an “unattached 
Christian” of no particular denomination. The 
aim of these “Unseotarian Addresses” is, he 
says, “ to tell young people both what is right 
and why it is right, without appealing to dog- 
matio sanctions or dealing in theological refine¬ 
ments.” He prepares his young hearers for the 
difficulties which their independent position will 
bring on them:— 

“ When you go out into the world you will not be 
known among other people as Christians by many 
of the things you are likely to learn to believe and 
to disbelieve in this place. You have a name to 
keep up among those who -will regard you as 
infidels and as unbelievers ”— 

and he urges them, in very forcible terms, to 
let their lives be an evidence of the goodness of 
their creed. Mr. Geldart does not seem to see 
that he is only substituting one kind of dog¬ 
matism for another, and that in dealing with 
the young it is impossible to escape being dog¬ 
matic in a greater or less degree. Occasionally 
bis illustrations and anecdotes are in question¬ 
able taste, but he displays considerable skill in 
adapting his subjects and comments to the 
mental capacities of those whom he is address¬ 
ing, and is likely to have secured their atfcen- 
tion. To do him justice we must quote at 
length his interpretation of the command, or, as 
he prefers to make it, the invitation, to love God. 

If wc put it into other language, it comes to 
this: All that you now love, and all that makes 
you loving—the brightness of a summer's day, the 


beauty of a winter’s sunset, the joy and gladness 
of young hearts, the merriment of children at their 
play, t]ie care and kindness and tenderness of 
father and mother, the happiness of doing good 
and brightening up the life of those who are weary 
und sad, the pleasure of finding out some new and 
curious thing, the satisfaction that comes from 
hard and honest and successful work, the inward 
peace and calm that you cannot choose but feel, 
even in cases of failure, when you have done your 
best, or of disappointment, or even pain, bravely 
and patiently borne, the sweetness of being com¬ 
forted, or still more of comforting another, the 
blessed thought that we may learn even from our 
faults, mistakes, and sins, when we have come to 
grieve for them and hate them, how to be better 
than we ever were before; in short, if we would 
sum up in one word all there is in the world that 
has ever moved you to smiles or tears of a deeper 
joy than words can tell, or even of a deep sorrow 
which you felt or came to feel in time that it was 
good for you to bear ; if we can eomo to see that 
all that we do love now, and feel the better, not 
the worse, for loving comes all from one great 
source . . . and if we name it with the one great 
solemn name of God, we shall see that this is no 
hard saying, but only, as it were, the unfolding of 
our truest and inmost being.” 

If we were to describe this, as we feel inclined 
to do, as very nebulous theology, we are yet 
willing to admit that to other eyes than ours 
the nebulae may oonyey something of “light 
and leading.” 

Saint Augustine: a Sketch of his Life and 
Writings as affecting the Controversy with 
Borne. By Charles Hastings Collette. (W. H. 
Allen.) This is a confusing book. The author 
himself apologises for some repetitions, because 
“from the manner in which” he has treated 
his subject, “ taking the citations of different 
champions of Bomanism,.. . such repetitious 
can scarcely be avoided.” We are certainly 
told very often that Boman controversialists 
always identify the Church to whioh St. Augus¬ 
tine appealed with the local Boman Church. 
We are never told how the author explains 
St. Augustine’s belief in a visible organised 
communion dispersed throughout tho world, 
membership of which was neoessarv to salva¬ 
tion. In these things the Boman obedience is 
certainly more like the Catholic Ohuroh of 
St. Augustine than anything else to be found 
nowadays; but then it is Mr. Collette’s object 
to quote St. Augustine against the Pope. St. 
Augustine is a very suitable Father for the 
purpose. In the matter of Apiarius, and again 
in the matter of Pelagius and Caelestius, St. 
Augustine had been the champion of Afrioa 
against Borne; it may even be said that in his 
day, certainly in the greater part of it, he with¬ 
stood, or at least distrusted, the movement, never 
more rapid, which was carrying men from the 
Church of St. Irenaeus and St. Cyprian to the 
Ohuroh of St Bernard and St. Francis. He 
asserts that the Church disapproves of practices 
whioh ho does not deny are general. He would 
hardly have been startled by Card. Newman’s 
dictum that a really popular religion is sure to 
be oorrupt. But a collection of passages which 
show this temper does not prove muoh as to 
the aotual belief of the time when St. Martin 
and St. Ambrose and St. Paulinua flourished, 
as well as St. Augustine. It never even oocurs 
to Mr. Collette to enquire whether his author 
is expressing the belief of his age or working 
out a view of hie own. He is still in the state 
of controversial naiveU whioh assigns a date to 
every novelty. Only his zeal carries bum a 
little too far when he devotes several pages to 
extracts (from the Madrid Index of prohibited 
books) of censurable passages in St. Augustine 
without a word of explanation that many (how 
many ?) are obviously marginalia of some 
zealous Protestant editor. One really has a 
right to expect better things from Mr. Collette, 
who has arrived for himself at the same con¬ 
clusion as the late Canon Mozley—that when 
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St Augustine appeals to tradition to supplement 
Scripture it is generally on a question of dis¬ 
cipline, not of doctrine. 

Laws of Lift after the Mind of Christ : Dis¬ 
courses by John Hamilton Thom. (Eegan 
Paul, Trench and Oo.) This is a volume of 
essay-like sermons addressed to a thoughtful 
and cultivated audience. The “sweet reason¬ 
ableness ” of the Gospel, its beauty, and many 
of its winning aspects are exhibited with sim¬ 
plicity and grace by Mr. Thom. And his 
mtrospeotive studies of character, though they 
do not possess the penetrative subtlety of Dr. 
James Martineau, are such as will maintain the 
reputation of the Unitarian pulpit in this par¬ 
ticular provinoe. 

The Historic Faith: Short Lectures on the 
Apostles’ Creed. By Brooke Foss Westcott. 
(Macmillan.) It is impossible for Dr. Westcott 
to write anything that is not marked by a 
thoughtful and devout spirit. The present 
volume consists of lectures delivered, apparently 
before a general and popular audience, at Peter¬ 
borough Cathedral, and does not claim attention 
from specialists in theology. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. Leslie Stephen has been elected to the 
Clark Lectureship in English Literature lately 
founded at Trinity College, Cambridge. 

In addition to the names mentioned in the 
daily papers, Dr. Schliemann will receive the 
honorary degree of D.O.L. at the ooming 
Oxford Commemoration. His degree was ap¬ 
proved last year, but he oould not be present 
in England to receive it. 

We are asked to state that the subscription 
list for the memorial to the late Prof. H. J. S. 
Smith will shortly be closed. It is intended to 
plaoe a bust of him in the museum at Oxford. 

The many admirers of M. Tourgenieff will be 
glad to hear that the latest news of his health 
reports a considerable improvement. With the 
return of warm weather, the pains of Theumatio 
origin (from which he has been suffering for 
more than a year past) have been much 
alleviated. M. Tourgenieff is living atBougival, 
near Versailles. 

Pbof. Yibchow, we hear, has returned to 
Berlin much stronger in health from his visit 
to Italy. 

We understand that the edition of Milton’s 
Sonnets in the “ Parchment Library,” to whioh 
Mr. Mark Pattison has prefixed a somewhat 
elaborate Introduction, may be expected shortly. 

Mb. Sidney L. Lee, of Balliol, the editor of 
Lord Bern era’s Huon of Bordeaux for the Early- 
English Text Society, has, we hear, been 
appointed sub-editor of tbe new Dictionary of 
National Biography under Mr. Leslie Stephen. 
We understand that the publication of the 
Dictionary will not begin till three or four of 
the three-monthly parts are in type, and this 
can hardly be before January next. 

Messbs. Chatto and Windus hope to pub¬ 
lish Mr. Walter Pollock’s translation of 
Diderot’s Le Paradoxe tur It Comidien, with Mr. 
Irving’s Preface, in the seoond week of June at 
latest 

Mb. Kabl Blind will contribute to the June 
number of the Gentleman’s Magazine an essay on 
“The* Holy Grail’ a Coral Stone,” showing, 
after Dr. Gustav Oppert’s researches, the grad ual 
and literal transition from the classic and 
Oriental fables about the wonder-working effects 
of the ooral to the “ gral ” or “ grail ” myth. 

In the next number of the Folk-Lore Journal 
there will also be a short contribution by Mr. 
Blind on “ May-ohafer and Spring Songs in 
Qeonany.” 


Mb. Fisher Unwin has in preparation two 
volumes of poetry— College Days, which describes 
in blank verse some features of modern Cam¬ 
bridge life; and Poems and Ballads, in rhymed 
verse, on various subjects, by Mr. Henry Pryce 
Carter. 

Mr. J. Berwick Habwood has written a 
story called “ Co-Heirs,” dealing with mining 
life in Cornwall, the opening chapters of whioh 
will appear in the June number of Cassell’s 

Magazine. 

A new volume by Mr. Davenport Adams is 
published this week by Messrs. W. Swan Son- 
nenschein and Co., entitled Good Samaritans: 
Biographical Illustrations of tbe Laws of 
Human Kindness. It is divided into five 
sections:—Work and Workers in the Educa¬ 
tional Field, Workers on Behalf of the Slave, 
Workers in the Mission Field, Prison Beform, 
Workers among the Poor. 

Mr. W. Chapman has just Bent to press three 
volumes of Notable Women, the first dealing 
with the leading female characters of the 
“ Covenant,” the second with those of the 
"Puritan Times,” and the third with those of 
the “ Reformation.” The series promises to be 
of interest, and will be continued. 

Under the title of “ Summer Talk,” Messrs. 
Gillespie Bros., of Glasgow, have begun the 
publication of a series of monthly sketches 
from the pen of a writer who, under the signa¬ 
ture of “ Orion,” contributes “Tangled Talk ” 
to the weekly edition of one of the Glasgow 
evening papers. Each of the sketches will be 
illustrated by a Scottish artist. The first, 
Maud Mayflower’s Marriage, has just appeared. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and Co., of 
Boston, U.S., have in preparation a series entitled 
“ American Commonwealths,” which will con¬ 
sist of historical sketches of the several States 
of the Union. The editor is Mr. Horace E. 
Soudder; and the first volume of the series will 
be Virginia, by Mr. J. E. Cooke. 

The June number of the North American 
Review will contain an article by Mdme. 
Christine Nilsson on “ Public Singing.” 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of New York, 
announce a series of little books, called “Topics 
of the Time,” whioh appear to be composed 
mainly of reprints from the English magazines. 

Mr. Jeaffreson’s The Real Lord Byron was 
published in America, in one volume instead of 
two, in the same week that it appeared here ; 
and the price was six shillings instead of thirty. 

The London Sooiety for the Extension of 
University Teaohing will in the future arrange 
its work so as to satisfy the following resolu¬ 
tion:— 

“ In addition to the ordinary certificates awarded 
on the results of examinations at the end of single 
courses of lectures, the Universities’ Joint Board 
is now prepared to award Certificates of Continuous 
Study, corresponding to the ‘ Vice-Chancellor’s 
Certificates’ under the Cambridge Scheme, such 
certificates being conditional on the possession of 
six ordinary certificates, obtained in six different 
terms, with these further provisos:—(1) That no 
single certificate will be accepted in any one sub¬ 
ject (a certificate for a course extending over two 
terms will, however, count as two certificates); 
and (2) That the six certificates shall comprise 
both literary (or historical) and scientific subjects.” 

On the list of lecturers for the ooming session 
we notice not a few new names, including Mr. 
Cecff Smith, of the British Museum; Mr. J. A. 
Hamilton, of Magdalen, Oxford; the Bev. 

Dr. T. H. Stokoe ; Mr. S. L. Lee; Mr. J. Gow, 
of Trinity, Cambridge; Mr. A. H. Gusset, of 
New College, Oxford; Mr. Sedley Taylor, of 
Trinity, Cambridge; Mr. W. Lant Carpenter ; 
and Mr. Sydney B. J. Skertchly. 

The Bev. Franke Parker, who for many years 


was rector of a small Devonshire benefice called 
Luffincott, and who died there a few weeks ago, 
was the owner of alibrary of about two thousand 
volumes on Biblical subjects, in many of which 
he had inserted costly engravings. He has, it ii 
stated, left his books as an addition to the 
library of Bishop Phillpotts in the city of 
Truro. 

The collections of the Taunton and Somerses 
Institution were disposed of by public auction at 
Taunton on Monday last. The library com¬ 
prised a considerable number of the biographical 
and historical works published in England 
during the first forty years of this century, and 
among the curiosities were some weapons which 
had been brought from India and presented to 
the institution. 

The Queen of Roumania has ready a fresh 
volume of verse. 

A history of Hungarian literature, by Prof. 
Gustav Heinrich, will form the fifth volume in 
the series of “ Handbooks of the Literatures of 
the World ” edited by Dr. Eduard EngeL 

Das Echo of Berlin says that Bjornstjerns 
Bjornsoi , who has withdrawn for the last few 
months from political controversy, and hu 
been living in Paris, has a new three-act drams 
nearly finished—“ The Glove.” It will appear 
at the same time in Norwegian and German. 
The eldest son of the poet, Bjorn Bjomson, ii 
staying in Paris with his father, in order to 
study the dramatic art of the French- He was 
educated at the Vienna Konservatorium, and 
visited London and other oities with the 
Meiningen company. It is expected that he 
will appear next season at the Hamburg Stidt- 
theater. 

The same paper states that a quite unique 
treat has been given to the musical world at 
Moscow during the Easter holidays. A num¬ 
ber of peasants from the Government-province 
of Wladimir gave concerts upon wooden mus- 
oal instruments of their own make. Ail the 
performers were self-taught, and their pro. 
gramme consisted entirely of old Bosnian folk¬ 
songs and archaic music. 

The fourth volume of Emerson’s work), 
published by Messrs. Macmillan this week, will 
probably be feyund by many the most interest¬ 
ing that has yet appeared. It contains “Bul¬ 
lish Traits’’and “ Representative Men.” Tie . 
former is all plums. To those who are mi j 
familiar with this series of papers we miv . 
oommend that on Stonehenge, where Mr. (i. * 
is described as lighting his cigar undeor shelt r ' 
of one of the stones, and afterwards ss pattu 5 
affectionately the hands of the effigy of Willis' 1 
of Wykeham in Winoheater CathedrsL Fir '■ 
the benefit of the same, we may mention thi t * 
the six “Representative Men” are Plat, < 
Swedenborg, Montaigne, Shakspere, Napoleoi. * 
and Goethe. s 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The Pipe Boll Sooiety has secured at a vet 
moderate price the valuable transcript, alread • 
referred to in tbe Academy, of the Pipe BoL 1 
for the fifth to the eighth years of King Hem ■ 
the Seoond, both inclusive. The oopy is t 
correct that it will only require very eligt 
preparation for the press, and will be in th 
printers’ hands by June 1 next, from whic 
date the society oommenoes its first year 
operations. Messrs. Wyman, and Sons, c 
Great Queen Street, have made arrangement 
for the use of the special fount required to sc 
up the MS., so that the first volume of th 
sooiety’s publications will oertainly be issue 
to members within the first six months 0 
its existenoe. With two hundred subscribers, i 
is believed that the number of volumes to be pnb 
lished might be raised to four in the first year 
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»nd, as on® of the principal object® of the society 
is to complete the series of Henry II.’s Pipe 
Rolls as speedily as possible, it is to be hoped 
that all those who are interested in the publica¬ 
tion of these earliest archives of the realm will 
not delay in sending in their names to support 
the scheme. Intending subscribers should re¬ 
member that the trite adage, “ Bis dat qui cito 
dat,” is one that is peculiarly applicable to 
young aooieties. 

The forthcoming volume of the Architectural 
Society of the Diocese of Lincoln (which is now 
in the press) will contain an annotated transla¬ 
tion, by Mr. Chester Waters, of the “Survey 
of Lincolnshire,” which was printed by Hearne 
among the Additaments of the Liber Niger. 
The translation is illustrated by full indexes of 
all the places and persons mentioned in the 
Survey, showing who was the owner and occu¬ 
pier of each estate in Domesday. Mr. Chester 
Waters has prefixed an introductory chapter, 
in whioh the true date of this invaluable record 
is for the first time ascertained; and he has 
added considerably to its historical interest for 
most readers by comparing it with the Domes¬ 
day Survey of 1086, and showing what changes 
of ownership had taken place in the interval. 
We are glad to hear that a few copies of this 
translation and commentary will be separately 
printed for the benefit of antiquaries who are 
not members of the society. 

The Oxford Magazine has recently printed 
from the late Mr. J. B. Green’s rough notes an 
elaborate series of suggestions, prepared in May 
1881, for the formation of an Oxford Historical 
Society. Its aim was to be the collection and 
publication of “materials of every sort for a 
picture of Oxford at every age ” from 700 to 
1800. A few instances are given of what the 
first four years’ publications might be, and Mr. 
Green evidently devoted much attention to 
all the details of the scheme. We heartily 
agree with the writer in the Oxford Magazine 
that there could be no “ more fitting memorial 
to Mr. Green than the formation of suoh a 
society.” 

The forthcoming second part of Mr. Mason’s 
History of Norfolk will, we understand, include 
a careful analysis of the so-called “ Boyalist 
Composition Papers ” preserved in the Public 
Becord Office, so far as they relate to Norfolk. 
County historians have hitherto not given these 
papers the attention they deserve, considering 
how important they are for the period of the 
Commonwealth, and how readily their arrange¬ 
ment and contents adapt themselves to the pur¬ 
poses of county history. 

Iw the beginning of last year, the Winchester 
Observer and County News set apart a weekly 
column for recording items of historical and 
antiquarian interest relating to the county of 
Hampshire. These “Notes and Queries” are 
now to be collected into a quarto volume, with 
a full Index, and issued to subscribers at the 
price of 7 b. 6 d. The editor of the paper, Mr. 
W. S. Gardiner, to whom both the origination 
and the suocess of the scheme are due, will be 
glad to receive subscriptions. 

The Antiquarian Magazine and Bibliographer 
for June will contain articles on the newly 
founded “ Pipe Boll Society,” “A Gloucester¬ 
shire Parish a Thousand Tears Ago,” and 
“Classios in the Middle Ages.” 

M. Gackabd, the learned archivist of Brussels, 
has nearly ready for publication the correspond¬ 
ence of Philip II. with his two daughters, the 
Infantas Isabella and Catherine. 


FRENCH JOTTINQS. 

M. Ben an is to deliver a lecture to-day before 
the Sooidtd dea Etudes juives upon “The 


Original Identity and the Gradual Separation of 
Judaism and Christianity.” 

M. Paul Bourget, who is at present on 
a visit to Oxford, contributes to the Revue 
politigue et litUraire for May 12 an article on 
M. J. Barbey d’Aurevilly, which will be pub¬ 
lished as a Preface to a volume of Memoranda 
by the latter writer. 

A number of French writers have presented 
a petition to the Chamber of Deputies protesting 
against the monopoly of bookstalls at all the 
railway stations in the country possessed by the 
firm of Haohette. This petition was suggested 
bv a refusal to sell a novel by M. Guy de 
Maupassant. 

M. Alexandre Bertrand will shortly 
publish, with Leroux, the course of lectures he 
has been delivering at the Ecole du Louvre on 
“ Gaul before Metals.” 

A work upon the signs of Paris, on which 
the late Edouard Fournier is said to have been 
engaged for fifteen years, will shortly be pub¬ 
lished by Dentu. 

According to the Livre, M. Emile Zola is 
now engaged upon a novel to be called La Joie 
de vivre. 

An edition de luxe has been published of Le 
Roi s’amuse, with illustrations by M. Yiotor 
Hugo himself. M. P. Laurens, Sir. Sargent, 
and others. The number of copies is limited to 
200, and the prioeis 150 frs. (£0). 

Firmin-Didot have issued the first part of 
the first volume of a critical edition, with pro¬ 
legomena and notes, of the Geography of 
Ptolemy, edited by M. Charles Muller. . 

The Hindu poetess, Toru Dutt, some of 
whose poetical essays were written in French, 
has received very favourable notice from M. 
James Darmesteter in two recent numbers of 
the Parlement, and also from another writer in 
the Revue politique et littiraire. 

A collection of autograph MSS., letters, 
and drawings by Alfred de Musset was recently 
sold in Paris for a total sum of 24,000 frs. 
(£960). 

M. TL Wallon has published in two volumes 
(Hachette) the tloges academiques which it has 
been his duty to deliver during the past ten 
years as permanent secretary of the Academie 
des Inscriptions. Among the deceased scholars 
commemorated are Stanislas Julien, de Saulcy, 
and Paulin Paris. 

M. F. Bavaisson has issued a new volume, 
being the fourteenth, of his Archives de la 
Bastille (Pedone-Lauriel). It contains documents 
throwing light upon the history of Jansenism 
in the eighteenth century. 

The eighth and last volume has appeared 
(Librairie des Bibliophiles) of the Thedtre de 
Moliere. This collection, which is carefully 
edited from the original editions, with notes, 
by M. Georges Monval, is issued at the cheap 
rate of three francs a volume. 


OBITUARY. 

The lovers of literature who had the run in 
youth of a library containing a collection of the 
volumes of Chambers' Journal owe the brothers 
Chambers a deep debt of gratitude. It was 
started in 1882 with the object of spreading a 
desire for knowledge in classes unreached by the 
existing periodicals ; and, in spite of the appear¬ 
ance of hosts of competitors, it has continued to 
run its course ever since. Many other serials 
were set on foot by the firm, including a useful 
Cyclopaedia of English Literature, the later 
impressions of which were revised by the late 
Bobert Garruthers. Dr. William Chambers, 
who died on the 20th of this month, presented 
to his native town of Peebles a public library. 


It had been intimated to him in the last days 
his life that the Queen purposed to oonfer 
baronetcy upon him, but he died before the 
patent was made out. Perhaps Dr. Chambers’ 
own literary labours have hardly as yet attained 
adequate recognition. To say nothing of more 
elaborate works, the multitudinous essays, 
sketches, and miscellaneous articles whioh he 
contributed to Chambers’ Journal fairly entitle 
him to be regarded as one of the most charming 
writers of our generation; and a judioious 
selection from these papers would be a mine of 
entertaining and instructive material. Not 
only throughout the United Kingdom, but 
also on the American continent, Dr. Chambers 
will have thousands of grateful mourners. 

Josiah Henson, whose life supplied to Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe many of the features of “ Undo 
Tom,” died at Dresden, Ontario, on May 5, in 
his ninety-fifth year. He twice visited Eng¬ 
land, and it is said that forty thousand oopies 
of his autobiography have been sold in this 
country. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

BYRON’S GRAVE.* 

Nay ! Byron, nay ! not under where we tread, 
Dumb weight of stone, lies thine imperial head ! 
Into no vault lethargic, dark and chink, 

The splendid strength of thy swift spirit sank: 

No narrow church in precincts cold and grey 
Confines the plume, that loved to breast the day : 
Thy self-consuming, scathing heart of flame 
Was quenched to feed no silent coffin's shame ! 

A fierce, glad fire in buoyant hearts art thou, 

A radiance in auroral spirits now ; 

A stormy wind, an ever-sounding ocean, 

A life, a power, a never-wearying motion ! 

Or deadly gloom, or terrible despair, 

An earthquake mockery of strong Creeds that were 
Assured possessions of calm earth and sky, 

Where doom-distraught pale souls took sanctuary, 
As in strong temples. The same blocks shall build, 
Iconoclast! the edifioe you spilled, 

More durable, more fair: O scourge of God, 

It was Himself who urged thee on thy road ; 

And thou, Don Juan, Harold, Manfred, Cain, 
Song-crowned within the world’s young heart shalt 
reign ! 

Whene’er we hear embroiled lashed ocean roar. 

Or thunder echoing among heights all hoar, 
Brother! thy mighty measure heightens theirs, 
While Freedom on her rent red banner bears 
The deathless names of many a victory wou, 
Inspired by thy death-shattering clarion ! 

In Love’s immortal firmament, are set 
Twin stars of Borneo and Juliet, 

And their companions young eyes discover 
lu Cycladcan llaidee with her lover. 

May all the devastating force be spent ? 

Or all thy godlike energies lie silent ? 

Nay ! thou art founded in the strength Divine : 
The soul’s immense Eternity is thine ! 

Profound Beneficence absorbs thy power, 

While Ages tend the long-maturing flower : 

Our Sun himself, one tempest of wild flame, 

For source of joy, and very life men claim 
In mellowing corn, in bird, and bloom of spring, 
In leaping lambs, and lovers dullying. 

Byron ! the whirlwinds rended not in vain ; 

Aloof behold they nourish and sustain ! 

In the far end we shall account them gain. 

Boden Noel. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Two of the articles in the American Anti¬ 
quarian for April, “Indian Migration,” by 
Horatio Hale, and “The Mythology of the 
Dakotahs,” by S. B. Biggs, maintain the 
European origin of the Eastern tribes; the 
latter, reasoning from mythology, points to 
the Northmen; the former, from language 


* At Hucknall Torkard. The sexton said to me, 
“ You arcs now standing just over where the head 
lies.” 
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and political institutions, would connect them 
with the Basques. “The Native Races of 
Colombia,” by E. G. Barney, treats of the 
Chibchas; and “The Potlatches of Puget 
Sound,” by M. Eells, is a personal description 
of the gTeat meetings of the Indians of the 
North-west for distributing presents. In 
a short paper on “ The Somme Implements ” 
S. P. Walker contends, against Lyell and 
others, that these are not of human work¬ 
manship, but were fractured by the grinding 
action of ice-boulders at the close of the Glacial 
epoch. A. S. Gatschet continues his carefully 
analysed “Specimen of the Chumeta Lan¬ 
guage,” and the editor his “Studies in Tillage 
Habitations.” Various minor notes of interest 
make up an excellent number. 

The current number of the Revue historique 
has the second part of an excellent article by 
Yicomte d’Aveuel on “ La Fortune de la 
Noblesse sous Louis XIII.” It contains much 
valuable information on French life and society, 
carefully collected from various quarters. M. 
Decrue has begun an exhaustive “ Etude sur 
les Idues politiques de Mirabeau.” His method 
of considering Mirabeau’s views on each ele¬ 
ment of the Constitution separately involves 
some repetition, and scarcely leads to clearness 
in the result. M. Mossmann has drawn a 
picture of the disorganisation of the Empire 
under Wenzel by tracing the life of an Alsatian 
official, Bernhard von Bebeluheim, Provost of 
Mulhouse. There is also a valuable contribu¬ 
tion to bibliography by Herr Haupt—an account 
of books recently published in Germany dealing 
with Roman history. 

The Deutsche Rundschau for May has an 
article by Herr Hartwig on “ Niccolo Machia- 
velli.” It is true that Maohiavelli has lately 
ocoupied more than a due share of attention ; 
but Herr Hartwig finds something new to say. 
He calls attention to the fact that MachiaveUi 
first, among modern writers, asserted that the 
State has an end of its own. It is true that he 
regarded moral considerations as indifferent; 
but has political science yet determined the 
nature of political morality P Herr Brandes 
calls attention to a translation of a little story 
by Jacobsen, a Danish novelist—“ The Plague 
in Bergamo.” The story is in itself remarka ble 
for vividness of imagination and sympathetic 
power of style. If Jacobsen has written much 
like the sample given in the Rundschau he is 
certainly a novelist of the first order. 


ENGLAND'S DUTY TO EGYPT. 

The occupation of the Nile-Yalley has been 
thrust upon us by force majeure —the force of 
events. France was similarly circumstanced 
with respect to Tunis, Italy will be in the case 
of Tripoli; the rotten old fabric of the Porte is 
surely, though slowly, falling to pieces, and 
the fragments are being fitted into their right 
places. 

The first to be considered are the sons of the 
soil. They have the strongest right to fair play, 
and they should at least share the goods of 
which the stranger has once more spoiled them. 
The ring of foreigners who would exclude all 
except their own small cliques must be broken 
up, and the monopoly of highly paid employ¬ 
ments be exchanged lor free selection and for 
competition among Egyptian candidates. But 
this is a work of time. “ Egypt for the 
Egyptians ” as much as you please; but at 
present the Egyptians must be trained for the 
service of Egypt. Meanwhile, the supervision 
of imperial questions, matters of finance and 
those involving income and outcome, the magis¬ 
tracy and the police, cannot but remain under 
English surveillance. 

The Condominium, or Joint Control, has done 
exoellent work; but its work is now done. It 


tabulated the resources of the Nile-Valley, 
and introduced order into the chaos of 
native revenue. Moreover, during the last few 
centuries the fellah has never been so happy or 
so well-to-do as under its administration. But 
a rule by the representatives of only two great 
creditors, to the neglect of all others, was an in¬ 
vidious measure irritating to the rest of Europe. 
Nor would it be possible to govern by means 
of a board; the more votes the more discord. 
The old Condominium must be modified to suit 
a Protectorate. 

Modern Egypt has suffered severely from the 
latifundia, which, according to Pliny, perdidere 
Italiam. What Egypt wants is the mainten¬ 
ance of that class of peasant proprietors to which 
she owed all her anoient prosperity. This is the 
institution for which the Gracchi “ sedition’d ” 
in vain ; which modern Italy has attempted in 
Apulia s which Russia holds in view; and which 
Ireland will have—the only Land Act that can 
ever satisfy her. The most fertile of countries 
has been sorely iujured by the absorption of 
small properties into immense Khedivial 
domains, monopolising one-fifth of the area, and 
into the large tracts belonging to “ the Pashas." 
The sooner these model “ landed estates” are 
redistributed the better. However, as a trip to 
the Helwan les Bains will show, there is still a 
large proportion of waste ground, Nile-mud 
buried in shallow sand, which can be fertilised by 
canals drawn from up-stream. The Great 
Valley can still support ten millions, and even 
more when a system of damming shall be applied 
to her river. In the meantime, all attention 
should be given to the Cadastre, or Revenue 
Survey, which wants a radical reform. Toe 
present dawdling, feckless system will oarry it 
well into the twentieth century. Better pension 
off “hard bargains” than pay and retain them 
as standing obstructions. 

Egypt no longer needs the disproportionate 
armies with which Mohammed Ati and Ibrahim 
Pashas conquered their neighbours. But she 
must have a small body of regulars, not less 
than 10,000, to defend her against Abyssinian 
raids, and to proteot her Equatorial Provinces, 
where (Chinese) Gordon (Pasha) did such noble 
work. As regards the harbour on the Red Sea, 
proposed for the acceptance of the “ king of 
kings,” Johannes, I may say that the measure 
is theoretically good and practically evil. The 
port would serve only for the importation of 
arms and ammunition, and would make the 
troublesome “ Highlanders of Aethiopia,” ever a 
nest of hornets, more dangerous than at any 
time of their turbid history. As it is, the 
Egyptians cannot fight in the mountains, nor 
the Abyssinians in the plains—a consideration 
which tends to keeping the peace. But the 
breech-loader and the magazine-gun, when pro¬ 
vided with cartridges, will wholly change the 
condition of the Aethiopian. It is to be hoped 
that the Egyptian army of the future, composed 
of fellahs and negroes from the Sudan, and 
officered by Englishmen and natives, will be 
built on the lines of the old Eist India Com¬ 
pany’s force, a return to which is one of the 
orying wants of India. 

And, as with the army, so with the Egyptian 
fleet—a mere show, an article of luxury, costly, 
moreover, as it was useless. The country needs 
only a few heavily armed gun-boats to guard 
her Afrioan ooast, to put down the slave export, 
and to prevent Arab piraoy. Subsidised lines 
of steamers, the mare the better, suffice to con¬ 
nect her with Asia as well as Africa. The old 
doddering men-o’-war, which rot in Alexandria 
and Suez harbours, melanoholy remnants of past 
power, may be carted away as soon as possible. 

The police is another serious consideration. 

At present the new gendarmerie, as it is called, 
consists of a mixed lot. There are jddelling 
Swiss, chestnut-sellers from Friuli, veteran 
soldiers from Dalmatia and Bosnia, Albanian 


shepherd-brigands, and a scatter of mongrels. 
Far better to raise a brigade of three thousand 
“bobbies,” officered, drilled, and dressed (with 
due modification) after our London fashion 
These men, who would not speak a word of any 
language but English, should be stationed in the 
port and capital, with detachments, relieved 
every quarter, at the six important towas- 
Damanhur and Tantah, Ziglizig and Mans mb, 
Port Said and Suez. Those who object forge; 
that Swiss and Italians, Dalmatians and 
Arnauta, are as ignorant of Arabic as English, 
men are. The difference is—the latter are to k 
trusted, the former are not. 

Part of the duty of the police force will be ft 
suppress that cruelty to animalB which is one 
of Egypt’s many abominations. The want of 
some active measure has long been felt, and, 
during the last ten years, a succession of dilet¬ 
tanti has attempted to take the matter in hand. 
The Khedive has been interviewed, a princess 
or two has been secured as patroness, and even 
subscription lists have been opened. Bnt the 
work is too serious, too continuous, for 
amateurs. Here we require an experienced 
delegate from the parent society in London, 
who, in concert with a local committee, will lay 
down the lines of work, and will determine wha: 
ought not to be done as well as what ought to 
be done. But the “ sinews of war” mustate 
be forthcoming; and they can readily be a ap¬ 
plied by military and naval economies. 

Lastly, of the slave, who, theoretically fr«, 
is as much a bondsman as ever. Egypt yielded 
with her usual good grace the moment serious 
pressure was brought to bear upon her. This 
is her way, the way of the universal East She 
grants every demand, and takes especial cars 
that nothing be granted. Pashas were ap¬ 
pointed to issue certificates of freedom and to 
enquire into the case of runaways, whom the 
masters invariably denounced to the wlice as 
criminals, and proved their crimes by W* 
witnesses—a drug in the market. As soon as 
the first excitement was over a reaction set in, 
and action slumbered; this was all the Govern- 
ment wanted. The one thing needful is stiil 
needed—a standing mixed committee of Euro¬ 
peans and Egvptians, presided over by a 
responsible English official. Its duties will he 
to make the abolition of slavery generally 
known throughout the length of the land, and 
to see that emancipation is fairly worked. As 
for that other abomination, the neutral, penalty 
of death should be unflinchingly inflicted npoi 
those with whom it originates. All their name? 
are well known, yet it causes us no surprise 
that the law has beon, and still is, impudently 
broken, while the law-breakers have invariably 
escaped punishment. 

Egypt is now virtually independent of Turkey: 
during the court-martial of the rebels, not an 
allusion was made to the “ Suzerain.” It b 
unfair that she should continue to transmit 
money whioh is wanted for public works ami 
internal improvements because the so-callai 
tribute has been mortgaged to Frankish creditor! 
of Turkey. The Porte is still rich enough to 
pay her debts; and, if she chooses again to be 
bankrupt, shareholders must put up with the 
losses which, for a high consideration, the? 
have so long risked. Egypt now expects a 
complete disruption of the injurious tie; the 
living land must no longer be bound, in Mezen- 
tius-fashion, to the Ottoman corpse. She will 
have a fair field, and favour enough, under so 
English Protectorate, if only we govern like 
men, not like philanthropes and humanitarians. 

Rich.uid F. Bcrtox. 

[In justice to Capt. Burton, wo ought to state 
that this paper, together with the two pnntea 
in the Academy ot May 5 and 12, formed po¬ 
tions of a long article originally written for * 
magazine.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

NOTES AND QUERIES ON THE “EIKON 
BA8ILIKB.”* 

II. 

12 Park Crescent, Oxford: May 18 , 1883. 

It is universally admitted that the Eikon was 
handed to the printer by the Bev. Edward 
Sym moDB , somet ime Sector of Bayne, in Essex, 

* I have no intention of touching ever so lightly 
upon the tangled web of the external evidence; but 
it may be worth wliilc to mention that Lord Win- 
chilsea’s statement with regard to Juxon (Athe- 
naeton, Slay 5, 1883, p. 571) lias been long before 
the world (see Dr. Wordsworth, Letter I p ‘>08 
quoting from literary Anecdotes) ; as likewise “the 
fact that Mrs. Gauden was a widow at the time of her 
marriage to the Doctor (see Dr. Wordsworth, King 
(J ha rim I. the author of Icon Basilike further proved 
p. 229 note). But it is probable that we have 
Juxon s own statement in The Subject's Sorrow 
which is generally (and I think rightly) attributed 


editor of a volume of The King's Messages for 
Peace , and author ( inter alia) of 

“ A Vindication of King Charles: or. A Zonal Sub¬ 
jects Duty. .Manifested in Vindicating his Sorcraiyne 
from those Aspersions cast upon lliin Ay eertainr per¬ 
sons, in a scandalous libel, Entitnled, The Kings 
Cabinet Opened: and published (as that sag) Ay 
Authority of Parliament. Wherennto is added, A 
true Parallel betwixt the sufferings of our Saviour and 
our Sovereign, in dicers particulars ', <G. By 10DW: 

MM0N8, A Minister, not of the late confused 
New, but of the Ancient, Orderly, and True 
Church of England. Printed in the Yeere, 1018.” 

It is this book which is said to have so favour¬ 
ably impressed the King that he drew the 
MS. of the Eikon from under his “ blue watchet 
waistcoat,” and made a present of it to the 
author by wav of acknowledgment. 

Now this Vindication will repay a more 
critical examination than it has vet received, 
for it contains a very considerable number of 
passages which present a striking resemblance 
(in thought, though but rarely in expression) 
to the subject of our enquiry—resemblances 
more numerous and more close, I cannot but 
think, than are to be found between the Eikon 
and Charles’s acknowledged writings. For in¬ 
stance, in chap. xxi. of the Eikon the King is 
made to remark on the use which might have 
been made by the victors of his papers taken at 
Naseby. Symmons (p. 15) says: 

“Indeed I beleeve that these Papers might have 
been Evidences of truth and of Loyalty too : hud 
the Surpri/.ers of them been guilty of these vertnes, 
and so pleased: if after their surprized, finding 
that by sinister construction they might prove 
blemishes to the Kings reputation (should weak 
rnindes but. chance to see them), they iiad presently 
locked them up in the Cabinet again, A: sent 
them secretly to the King. ...” 

A few lines later, the Eikon remarks, dpropos 
of these same papers, “Bees will gather 
honey where the spieler sucks poison ” (cf. 
Gauden, Suspiria, p. 245, and Public Oaths ) • 
at p. 199, Symmons writes, “had not them- 
selves been of too spiderous a nature, they 
might have made much good use of them 
indeed.” The King is made to compare the 
conduct of the Parliament towards him in 
this matter with that of Ham towards Noah; 
to complain that it was sought to repre¬ 
sent him as a vile person-, and to quote the 
precedent of David and Aohitophel. Each finds 
its parallel in Symmons in a similar context 

<?E' \1’ 169, 112 )‘ rj -^° P eo PL, says the Eikon , 
by these my letters may be convinced that I 
can both mind and act my own and my King¬ 
doms’ affairs, so as becomes a prince.” Cf 
Symmons, p. 112: “These his letters. .'. 
discover in him such Strength of Judgement, 
such Abilities of minde, and Dexterity of parts’ 
that we are confident in this their divulging 
[sic] of them an everlasting check is given to 
that malignant Accusation.” If we turn to 
chap. vii. of the Eikon, we shall come to another 
group of parallels. It is there twice hinted 
that, but for the rebellious conduct of her 
Protestant subjects, the Queen might have 
been led to change her faith—a suggestion 
with which Milton naturally makes merry 
in the Eikonoklastes. “Had our deportments 
towards her,” writes Symmons (p. 201), “ been 
such as our Religion commandeth, she might ere 
this, in all probabilities, have preferred the same 


to lum, though Todd supports Gauden's author¬ 
ship. The writer speaks of himself as “ the con- 
stant attendant and sworn servant uuto bis 
[Charles s] princely prudence,” and as bavin"- 
received from the King “a particular encourage- 
ment in ms profession ; ” which seems to point to 
Juxon. Still, after careful examination, I am 
inclined to think that Gauden may have assisted 
m its composition. It is oddly attributed in the 
Bodleian Catalogue to one Hubert Brown, Hector 


before her own.” “ The fault is, that she is my 
wife, of the Eikon appears in Symmons as, 
“ Her Majesty’s main and proper fault is 
loving her husband.” Symmons(p. 247) writes : 
“His servants have renounced their relation 
to him, yea, those whom he trusted have betrayed 
him, they that eat of his bread have lift up the 
heele against him ; ” and the complaint is all but 
reproduced in the Eikon, In chap, xxvii, of 
the latter work the Queen is referred to as 

having been a means to bless me with so 
many hopeful children ; ” this is introduced 
by Symmons (p, 204) as one of her principal 
merits, and re-appears as such in Majesty in 
Misery. Again, in chap. xv. the King is 
represented as defending himself for usin°- 
the services of Papists, and his apology is 
identical with that of Symmons on his behalf 
(pp. 79 and 80 ; cf. 180 sgq.) 

“ We arc heartily sorry that there are any Papists 
in the King's armies, for that scanduU which 
ignorant people take by them. . . . Not that 
hereby any seandall is justly given by His Majesty, 
for we hold it not only lawful for him to make use 
of those of that Keligion, blit also necessary, yea, it 
would be a stone against God, if being assaulted 
by Thecves and Hebclls he should not use the 
meanes for his own Preservation. . . . Indeed we 
are ashamed and blush that Papists should out-goe 
any that beare the name of Protestants in duty and 
obedience to their King; that any whom this 
Church bath bred should so desert their Soveraign 
in his danger as that lie should need the help °o£ 
Papists.” 1 

Chap. vii. of the Eikon reads : 

“ I would to God the Irish had nothing to allege 
for their imitation against those whose blame must 
needs be the greater, by how much Protestant 
principles are more against all rebellion than those 
of Papists.” 

Symmons had already written (p. 152) :— 

“ The Keligion which the Irish rebells professe, is 
not so directly opposite to such barbarous Cruel¬ 
ties which they have committed, as is that which 
these of England pretend unto.” 

Once more, compare Eikon, chap, ix., “ Whose 
innocent blood during my reign have I shed 
to satisfy my lust, anger, or covetousness P ” 
with Symmons, pp. 106 and 215. I do not pro¬ 
pose to do more than mention the numerous 
and remarkable coincidences between Symmons’ 
most objectionable parallel between“our Saviour 
and our Sovereign ” and that of the Eikon, upon 
whioh this is hardly the place to dwell. I will 
content myself with a simple enumeration of a 
very few ideas and phrases in a small portion of 
the Vindication which wilt be familiar to every 
reader of the Eikon, and which may serve as a 
specimen of the rest:— 

“ Their Militia hath proved a stronger Argument 
with them than their Covenant” (p'. viii.); a vote 
of Parliament not infallible (p. 6 and passim ); “ to 
obscure those beames of Majesty wherewith Thou 
hast decked Thine own Anointed” (p. 13); tin; 
railings of Shimei mid Kabshakeh alluded to 
(pp. 11, 90 ) ; “unless their .Sovereign will . . . de¬ 
stroy his own Conscience, and damn his own soul ” 
(p. 25 , cf. p. 133) ; the Parable of the Vineyard 
applied to Charles and his adversaries (p. 27 ) ; 
pamphlets complained of (p. 29 , &e.); “ whose by 
right the Kingdom was” (p. 38); “never King 
was more Christian than He, in yielding himself 
culpable . . . that so if possible he might give his 
enemies satisfaction” (p. 44): “tis the Word of 
God that is ordained to suppress false religions, 
and not the Sword of Man ” (p. 79). 

I could multiply quotations indefinitely from 
the entire book, but the similarity between the 
Vindication and the Eikon is now, perhaps, 
pretty manifest; and I do not hesitate to 
Bay that on some points— e.g., the perpetual 
Parliament—the former work represents the 
King’s sentiments more accurately than the 
latter. Now, what is the significance of this ? 
Aooording to one view, here is a writer who, 
avowedly without any communication with 
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the King, has, by pure aoddent, lighted on a 
great number of the very thoughts, views, 
and arguments which (we are asked to believe) 
Charles had been for several years past engaged 
in committing to writing. But is there no 
other and more reasonable hypothesis? If 
Gauden wrote the Eikon , be wrote it in 1648, 
after the appearance of the Vindication, and may 
have been indebted to it ; and it is difficult to 
avoid coming to the conclusion that there is 
evidence of suoh direct obligation to Symmons’ 
work on the part of the writer of the Eikon. 
Nay, to go one step farther back, I find reason 
to believe that Gauden was aotually concerned 
in the composition of the Vindication itself. At 
pp. 230-32 of that work is an account (probably 
false) of the origin of the pretext of “ bringing 
Delinquents to Punishment.” I will quote the 
opening paragraph, which is sufficient for my 
present purpose: 

“ Upon a time, diverse of the Members were met 
together at a certaine easie Lords House in the 
Kingdome (who was also in his Country one of the 
main Pillars of this rank faction), where in like 
sort were present some of their Chaplaines, and 
amongst them there was one Scholler; who I think 
(truly) was an honest man at that present (and 
verily, I beleevo, doth still so continue); he being 
. . . well acquainted with the Company, and 
therefore might speak more freely to them, and 
amongst them, than another man could be suffered 
to doe ; and indeed so did : He moved them to this 
purpose, while they were at Supper, or sitting at 
Table.” 

In the sequel of the story, this “Scholar” 
assumes the style of “ the Dootor,” and I do 
not think that there can be much doubt as to 
his identity. Independently of Walker’s state¬ 
ment, we might have supposed that Symmons 
and Gauden would be acquainted. It must be 
remembered that both Symmons and Gauden 
were, till the sequestration of the former, bene- 
ficed in Essex; that both belonged to the very 
same sohool in theology, haying passed from 
Puritanism to moderate Anglicanism; and that 
Fuller (himself, too, beneficed in Essex), traces 
of whose style and thought crop up perpetually 
in Gauden’s works and in the Eikon, was, as we 
know from his brief record of Symmons in the 
Worthies, personally known to the latter. And 
at p. 178 of Anti-Baal Berith, Gauden relates 
a very similar story (likewise probably false) 
of how he heard Hugh Peters vindicate the 
tumults at “a noble Earl’s table” in ’41. I 
do not think we need hesitate in the passage 
quoted from Symmons to read for “aoertain 
easy Lord,” Robert Earl of Warwiok; for the 
house where the discussion took place, Lees 
in Essex; and for the “Scholar,” Dr. John 
Gauden. 

But, perhaps, we need not rest even here. If 
I am not mistaken, this book furnishes the key 
to the history of the very genesis of the Eikon, 
It contains, strange to say, an examination and 
an assertion of the possibility of forging a docu¬ 
ment in the King’s name, in answer to a repudia¬ 
tion of suoh a possibility on the part of the Par¬ 
liament. The Vindication consists, it must be 
remembered, of a running commentary on The 
King's Cabinet opened — i.e., on his Majesty’s 
letters taken at Naseby, and shortly after 
“divulged” by the Parliament, with official 
annotations thereon. The authenticity of the 
papers in question is of necessity touched upon 
in the Vindication, and no serious attempt is 
made to controvert it; but Symmons evidently 
thought that no harm could be done pulveris 
exigtti jactu (pp. 90-94). I will quote the con¬ 
cluding passage:— 

“Yet the Reader all the while Bees nothing, but 
only that which comes from the hand of the 
Printer, or did he see the very Cyphers or ori¬ 
ginal Letters they speak of, were the hand where¬ 
with they were signed exposed generally to the 
view of all, could all men know it to be the Kings, 


or swear it were not forged ? ... In a word, I 
conceive that (notwithstanding all ^they say to the 
contrary) they who forged the Kings Seal may 
possibly forge ‘Letters antler the Kings Name. I do 
not Accuse any to have so done, only I speak thus 
to shew that their Arguments are not so convincing 
as themselves think. Forgery in this case might 
be possible." 

It is clear, then, that the writer of this 
Vindication, in whioh Gauden assuredly co¬ 
operated, had considered whether it was feasible 
to forge documents in the King’s name, and his 
deoision is, Forgery in this case might be possible. 
And, perhaps, it is not without significance that 
Symmons remarks, p. 241: “ they hoped to 
portray him forth, according to the Image of 
him in their own mindes.” * 

Having regard to these facts, as well as to 
those brought forward in my first letter, I think 
it probable that the composition of the Eikon 
was first suggested to Gauden by Symmons’ 
Vindication , and so indirectly by the publication 
by the Parliament of the King’s letters taken 
at Naseby. The appearance of this Vindication 
seems to cut away the ground from under the 
feet of the maintainers of a “ Naseby copy.” 
The coincidences between it and the Eikon are 
too numerous, and the general delineation of 
the King’s conduot and character in the two 
works is too similar, to allow us to suppose that 
they occurred to Charles and to Symmons 
independently. But it has never been suggested 
that Symmons had either seen the Eikon or any 
part of it, or had been in very direct com¬ 
munication with the King. It follows, there¬ 
fore, that the Vindication was prior in com¬ 
position to the Eikon—i.e. (as many chapters 
of the Eikon purport to have been written 
several years before), that the Eikon is a sub¬ 
sequent forgery. 

While I am on the subject of the Vindication, 
I may mention that my oopy (the second 
edition), with most of the errata corrected in 
the text, has an inset of eight pages between 
pp. 240 and 241, containing a title-page to the 
Parallel, to the last three chapters and the 
Postscript, and a Prefaoe to the Parallel of 
six pages, added “to give satisfaction to those 
who took some offence at it.” The whole of 
this concluding portion was, for pretty obvious 
reasons, omitted in Dr. Hollingworth’s edition 
(1693), and afterwards reprinted separately by a 
candid opponent in a tract entitled Symmons 
Restitutus. Of some typographical peculiarities 
of this book I shall have more to say in my 
remarks on the bibliography of the Eikon. 

Charles E. Doble. 


EMILY BRONTE. 

Cuba Villa, Bickertou Road, Highgate: 

May 21 ,1883. 

Miss Eobinson’s volume on this remarkable 
woman will be warmly welcomed by a wide 
oircle of readers ; and I have been _ much 
interested in reading the review of it in the 
Academy by Mr. Noble. It is, however, not 
quite accurate to say that, 1 ‘ so far as the read¬ 
ing publio is concerned, Mr. Swinburne was 
the first to remove Emily Bronte from out the 
shadow of her great sister’s fame, and to put 
her in a plaoe apart, fronting the sunlight.” 

• Dr. Wordsworth (Letter I., p. 177) suggests 
that, in the following passage, Clarendon refers to 
the Eikon as an authentic work“ The King . . . 
took that occasion, to write the ensuing Letter to the 
Prince with his own hand ; which was so lively an 
expression of his own Soul, that no Pen else could 
have written it; and deserves to be transmitted to 
Posterity, as a part of the Portraiture of that 
excellent person.” But he has not noticed that 
the sentence continues, “ , which hath been dis¬ 
guised by false or erroneous Copies from the true 
Original...” ( History of the Rebellion, book ix., 
p. 679, ed, 1720, 8vo). 


Something was done in this direction—though 
not, I regret to say, with the eloquence of Mr. 
Swinburne—by an article published in the 
Comhill Magazine for July 1873, of which I 
had the honour to be the writer. The article 
attracted very considerable notioe at the time, 
the Spectator and other journals calling specul 
attention to it Of Emily Bronte I thus wrote 
“She was, in certain respects, the most extra¬ 
ordinary of the three sisters; and she enjoys ihe 
distinction of having written a book which stands 
as completely alone in the language as do~ 
Paradise Lost or The Pilgrim's Progress. . . . 
Wulhering Heights shows a massive strength which 
is of the rarest description. Its power is absolmck 
Titanic; from the first page to the last it read- 
like the intellectual throes of a giant. In Heath- 
cliff, Emily Bronte has drawn the greatest villain 
extant, after Iago. He has no match out of 8hA- 
speare. The Mephistopheles of Goethe’s Faint is.i 
person of gentlemanly proclivities compared with 
Heathcliff. . . . Wulhering Heights is a marvellous 
curiosity in letters. We challenge the world it. 
produce another work in which the who, 
atmosphere seems so charged with electricity, and 
bound in with the blackness of tempest and 
desolation.” 

I also gave a sketch of Emily Bronte; and the 
article was afterwards reprinted, with othir 
essays, in my volume entitled Poets and 
Novelists, published by Messrs. Smith, Elder and 
Co. in 1875. 

As this essay appeared some years before the 
excellent work by Mr. Wemyss Beid and Mr. 
Swinburne’s powerful Note on Charlotte Bronti, 
I trust I shall be pardoned for bringing it to 
memory. The circumstances must absolve me 
from the oharge of egotism, for everything 
relating to the Bronte family is of interest to 
the lover of letters. 

G. Barnett Smith. 


THE RIVER TRISANTON. 

County Club, Guildford: May 20,1®?. 

Mr. Bradley’s communication in your issiw 
of May 19 is interesting as furnishing ths 
identification of the Sussex river Trisanton 
mentioned by Ptolemy. In a paper in vol 
xxxii. of the Sussex Arohaeologioal Transaction i, 
Mr. H. F. Napper adduced reasons for identify¬ 
ing the Trisanton with the Arun, instead of with 
the Ouse and other rivers. As he showed, the 
Arun is called on old maps the Tarant; and 
there still exists a Tarant Street in Arundel 
Tarant is equivalent to Mr. Bradley’s Wslsh 
Tarannon; Little Hampton is the port at the 
mouth as opposed to Magnus Portus or South 
Hampton. The confirmation of this conjecture 
is interesting as lending support to Mr. Napper * 
suggestions as to the true arrangement of 
Ptolemy’s localities. 

Ral ph NeVILL. 


A MARINE DEPOSIT IN YORKSHIRE. 

Farnham, Knaresborough: May 18,1881 
It may be of interest to some of the reader* of 
the Academy to learn that in draining part of 
a level tract known as “ Farnham Mires » 
layer of sea sand, thickly mixed with efielb, 
has been found. In many places the soil above 
is only six inches deep, and here and there 
gravel takes the plaoe of sand. Most of the 
shells are very small, but some larger ones, m » 
perfect state of preservation, though worn very 
thin, have been found, one even retaining it» 
original pink oolour. 

1 shall be extremely obliged for any explana¬ 
tion as to the supposed date, &c., of the ocean 
whioh must formerly have existed, and shah 
have pleasure in forwarding specimens ofsand 
and shells to anyone who may b» interested in 

the subjeot. _ 

William Inqilby. 
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appointments for next week. 

Monday, May 28, 2 p.m. Geographical: Anniversary. 

a p.m. Society ot Arts: Cantor Lecture, 
“ Secondary Batteries,” II., by Prof. Oliver J. Lodge. 

TTrBSDAY. May 29, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Physio¬ 
logical Discovery,” IX., by Prof. McKendrick. 

8 p.m. Society ol Arts: “Queensland: its 
Progress and Resources,” by Mr. Arthur J. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ The Edinburgh 
Waterworks,” by Mr. A. Leslie; “The Waterworks 
of Port Elizabeth, South Africa,” bv Mr. J. G. 
Gamble; “ The Water Supply of Peterborough,” by 
Mr. John Addy. 

Wednesday, May 80, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ The 
Relative Claims of Etching and Engraving to rank 
as Fine Arts,” by Mr. F. Seymour Haden. 

Thursday, May 31,8 p.m. Royul Institution: “ Recent 
Discoveries in Chaldaea and Assyria,” by Mr. R. S. 
Poole. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries: “Illuminated Pedigree 
of 8elyard,” by Mr. G. W. G. Leveson-Gower; 
“ Report on Archaeology of Cumberland.” by Mr. 
R. o. Ferguson; “British Urn and Early Paten 
from Northants,” by the Rev. R. S. Baker. 

Friday, June 1, 8 p.m. Philological: “Latin and 
Greek Etymologies.” by Prof. Postgate; “Etruscan 
Inscriptions,” by Dr. Schrumpf. 

8 p.m. Carlyle. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Sword,” by 
Prof. F. Pollock. 

Satubday, June 2 ,3 p .m. Royal Institution: * ‘ Russian 
Social Life,” HIT, by Prof. Turner. 


SCIENCE. 

A Concise Grammar of the Malagasy Lan¬ 
guage. By G. W. Parker. “ Triibner’s 
Collection of Simplified Grammars.” Edited 
by Reinhold Rost. (Trubner.) 

The prominence into which Madagascar has 
recently emerged, and the attention which is 
likely to be paid to its people for 8ome time 
to come, make the publication of a Malagasy 
Grammar particularly well timed. Owing 
to the fact that Malagasy was an un¬ 
written tongue until about sixty years ago, as 
. well as from the comparatively slight im¬ 
portance of the country in European politics, 
little has been written in English about the 
language, which, nevertheless, presents some 
veiy interesting and special features of its 
own. From its musical softness and vowel- 
and liquid-loving character it is particularly 
pleasant in sound, and has accordingly been 
termed “the Italian of the Southern hemi- 


The earliest published English Grammar 
- of Malagasy was written by the Rev. J. J. 
Freeman. Under the title of “ General Ob¬ 
servations on the Malagasy Language, Out¬ 
line of Grammar, and Illustrations,” it forms 
an Appendix to vol. i. of Ellis’s History of 
Madagascar (1838). An Outline of a Grammar 
of Malagasy was published, in 1845, at 
Mauritius, by Mr. E. Baker, formerly printer 
at Antananarivo. This was followed in 1854 
by A Grammar of the Malagasy Language in 
the Ankova Dialect, by the Rev. David 
Griffiths, one of the earliest missionaries of 
the London Missionary Society in Madagascar. 
To Mr. Griffiths and his colleague, the Rev. 
D. Jones, is due the honour of giving to the 
Malagasy the first systematic and gram¬ 
matical written form of their language. But 
that Grammar of 244 pages was far too 
much modelled upon the old Eton Latin 
Grammar, and has an elaborate and needless 
array of conjugated forms, introducing much 
unnecessary complexity and difficulty into 
the study of the language. By far the 
best Malagasy Grammar in English is that 
of the Rev. W. E. Cousins, of the London 
Missionary Society, entitled A Concise 
Introduction to the Study of the Malagasy 
Language as Spoken in Imerina ; this, how¬ 


ever, was published at the press at Antana¬ 
narivo (1873), and is not easily obtained in 
England. An excellent outline of Malagasy 
grammar was printed some years ago in 
the Proceedings of the Royal Asiatio Society 
by Herr H. N. Van der Tuuk, an aooomplished 
Dutch scholar, in which, from the writer’s 
knowledge of the allied Malayan languages, 
much light is thrown upon many peculiarities 
of Malagasy. Several excellent books on 
Malagasy grammar have been published in 
the native language at Antananarivo by Mr. 
J. S. Sewell, of the Friends’ Mission, and the 
Rev. G. Cousins, of the London Missionary 
Society. Two excellent Grammars have been 
issued in French by members of the 
Jesuit mission in Madagascar—one in 1855 
by Pdre Webber, and another by Phre 
Ailloud in 1872. And, very recently, a French 
grammarian, M. Marre de Marin, has printed 
a Grammar and other works on Malagasy 
philology; but whatever merit these possess 
has been largely derived from the Grammars 
of the French priests resident in the island. 

Coming now to the work whose name 
heads this article, we were struck in the first 
place by the fact that, although a tolerably 
good-sized book externally, only sixty-six 
pages are occupied by the subject-matter, 
while eighty are advertisements! So that 
the price (five shillings) charged for it appears 
rather high compared, for instanoe, with the 
Hindustani, Persian, and Arabio Grammar 
of the same series, with just double the 
matter (112 pages), and sold at the same 
price. Dr. Parker has, however, done useful 
service in this little book, and an English 
reader will gain from it a good idea of the 
leading features of the Malagasy tongue. 
The arrangement is clear and logical; and as 
much information is given in the space as 
could reasonably be looked for, although its 
value would have been much increased by 
a larger use of examples. From the paucity 
of these in some sections, the rules given are 
sometimes not very easy to be understood. 

We are much disposed to question the 
accuracy of Dr. Parker’s statement in the 
Preface that the Malagasy people “ are 
chiefly of African origin, with the exception 
of the Hova tribe.” Our latest information 
and research rather go to show that we have 
in Madagascar representatives of the dark, as 
well ae of the light, Polynesian and Indo- 
Malayan races. That the Hova are the 
purest, as well as the latest, Malayan immi¬ 
grants seems highly probable; but, if the 
rest of the Malagasy are Africans, how comes 
it that they all speak, as Dr. Parker correctly 
states, a Malayan language P If the Hova 
had always been the dominant tribe in Mada¬ 
gascar, it might have been possible, though 
hardly probable, that they had impressed their 
own language on the other peoples. But, as 
their supremacy dates only from a century 
ago, and as there ie not a trace of any African 
tongue having ever been spoken in the island, 
the conclusion seems irresistible (apart from 
other considerations) that the mass of the 
inhabitants of Madagascar are Asiatic or 
Polynesian in origin, and not African. 

On a first perusal of this Grammar, we 
were somewhat surprised that Dr. Parker had 
not, after his seven or eight years’ residenoe 
in Madagascar, made greater use of the 


valuable papers on Malagasy philology pub¬ 
lished in several numbers of the Antananarivo 
Annual, with which magazine he is of course 
well acquainted. We refer especially to the 
elaborate paper by the Rev. Louie Dahle, of 
the Norwegian Lutheran Mission, on Mala¬ 
gasy grammar, in No. iv. for 1878, in which 
Mr. Dahle has proposed a highly original and 
philosophical reconstruction of the grammar 
of the language. A perusal of Mr. Dahle’s 
paper on “The Infix in Malagasy” would 
also have kept Dr. Parker from some mistakes. 
Bat the reason for these deficiencies will 
appear presently. 

One or two omissions may be noticed first. 
It is certainly an incomplete account of the 
Malagasy vowel sounds to give only their 
long accented sounds, and to take no notice of 
their shorter sounds in unaccented syllables. 
And no mention is made, in speaking of the 
nouns, of the want of plural forms—a want 
which always strikes a learner of Malagasy as 
one of the most carious deficiencies in the 
language. Dr. Parker mentions the omission 
of the article ny as one sign of the vocative 
case, but this is probably due entirely to the 
too common modem native habit of copying 
Europeans in their imperfect acquaintance 
with Malagasy. In repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer, elderly men, following old native 
usage, still say “ Ny Rainay, Izay any an- 
danitra,” and not “ Rainay, Izay,” &c. The 
same use of the article in the vocative case is 
also seen in old legends and folk-tales; see 
Tantara ny Andriana eto Imirina, p. 33. 

There are some careless misprints; for 
instance, at p. 14,11. 9 and 10, “ prefix ” is 
twice given instead of “root.” Again, at 
p. 8 we read, “ The final syllables -na, - ka, 
and -tra are contracted sometimes by rejec¬ 
tion of the final syllable,” whioh is nonsense ; 
the sentence should, of course, read “ Words 
having the final syllables,” Ac. Again, at 
p. 16 the Malagasy examples are transposed, 
as is evident to anyone knowing their mean¬ 
ing. And, again, at p. 27 the title of the 
section “ The Various Uses of the Infinitive 
Mood ” should read “ Indicative Mood,” as is 
immediately evident on looking at the para¬ 
graph which follows. 

But we are obliged to point out a more 
serious fault in the book than these minor 
blemishes—viz., that this “ Concise Grammar 
of the Malagasy Language, by G. W. Parker,” 
is simply an abridgement of the Grammar of 
the Rev. W. E. Cousins, previously men¬ 
tioned, and therefore, in all fairness, should 
have been so described on the title-page. 
After once reading through Dr. Parker’s book 
we had the curiosity to refer to Mr- Cousins’s ; 
and we found, on comparing section after 
section, that the arrangement, subdivisions, 
illustrations, and tables are all substantially 
taken from the earlier work. In some cases 
the tables are copied word for word, and in all 
the rest there are only slight verbal altera¬ 
tions. The whole language is transferred 
from the larger Grammar, and ie only here 
and there varied a little in construction. The 
only original matter we can find is a curious 
bit of folk-lore explaining the probable origin 
of the inteijeotion sanatria (p. 62); and an 
interesting table, given as an appendix, show¬ 
ing the different forms a number of common 
words take in the various dialects of Malagasy. 
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We do not blame Dr. Parker for having 
made large use of so valuable a book as Mr. 
Cousins’s Introduction, but it is a grave omis* 
sion that ample acknowledgment was not made 
in the Preface of the author’s indebtedness to 
a preceding work. Dr. Parker quotes Mr. 
Cousins three or four times, but inverted 
commas should appear on almost every page. 
We had prepared a series of extracts from 
both books, arranged in parallel columns, to 
illustrate and justify this criticism, but must 
omit these for want of space. This Concise 
Grammar is a handy and serviceable little 
manual, and will be very useful to all students 
who cannot obtain Mr. Cousins’s Introduc¬ 
tion ; but we are bound to say that its merits 
are almost entirely due to the work of an 
earlier writer. James Sibbee, Jb. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN ASIA MINOR. 
Db. Gollob has discovered—so we learn 
from the Wiener Studien —two more inscriptions 
near the so-called figure of Niobo on Mount 
Sipylos. Underneath the Hittite inscription, 
first detected by Mr. Dennis, a copy of which 
has been given by Mr. Sayce in the Transac¬ 
tions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 
vii. 3, he has found the cartouche of Itamees II., 
with the title “ son of the Sun ” above it; 
while at a little distance off he has found 
another cartouche with a second Hittite inscrip¬ 
tion. As Dr. Krall remarks, the cartouche 
of Bamses II. is particularly important, as it 
serves to fix the date of the construction of the 
image, which, it shows, belongs to the time when 
the Hittites could summon to their aid their 
allies or vassals in Western Asia Minor, and 
when the latter peoples were first brought 
under the influence of Egyptian culture. The 
Egyptian hieroglyphs, however, are not quite 
correctly employed, the ideograph of “son” 
being turned the wrong way, and the title 
“king of Upper and Lower Egypt,” which 
ought to precede that of “son of the Sun,” 
being omitted. We have a well-known parallel 
in later times to this erroneous use of the 
Egyptian characters among the Phoenicians, 
who employed the hieroglyphs for ornamental 
purposes, without being able to read them 
correctly. 

Prof. Karolides, of Smyrna, has lately pub¬ 
lished an account of his exploration of the 
Kappadokian Komana, under the title of Ta 
Ktfxaya Hal Ta iptlna avray. He spent three 
days on the site, which he carefully examined, 
and about which he gives valuable geographi¬ 
cal information. The ruins of the ancient city 
are very numerous, especially on the north bank 
of the Saros, and now go by the name of Sar- 
terd or Sar. Above the river is an eminence 
still called Kumenfek-tepd; and the tops of 
several hills in the neighbourhood are crowned 
with artificial tumuli, termed khutik by the 
modern inhabitants of the country. The term, 
as Prof. Karolides remarks, seems to be derived 
from the ancient language of Kappadokia, like 
other words in the modern Greek dialect of the 
district, such as kerer, “ artificial caverns,” and 
bad, “ clear.” Among the inscriptions found by 
Prof. Karolides on the spot is one which shows 
that the city was called Hierapolis in the 
Boman period, while another entitles the chief 
priest of the place Erom a third 

we learn that the Kappadokian goddess Baze 
was identified with the Greek Athena. Prof. 
Karolides claims to have discovered some 
inscriptions writen in Greek characters, but in 
the old language of the country; the inscrip¬ 
tions on the ring, however, whioh he believes 
to be Kappadokian, are really Gnostic. Highly 
interesting is his aooount of a coin of Arkhe- 


laos, found at Tspile, near Kaisariyeh, on which 
the usual APXEAAOT is replaced bv Arglooih, 
BA2IAEG2 by visvidi, and +IA0nAT0P02 by 
luiolen. In the introductory part of his memoir 
Prof. Karolides suggests that the first element in 
the name of Kat-aonia contains the ethnic title 
of the Khatti, or Hittites. We look forward to 
the collection of folk-tales belonging to the 
modern Greek inhabitants of Kappadokia which 
he promises to publish. 

We have omitted to signalise an im¬ 
portant artiole by M. Perrot in the Revue 
archtologique of last December, in which con¬ 
siderable additions are made to our materials 
for the decipherment of the Hittite inscriptions. 
M. Perrot here publishes copies of eighteen 
impressions on day of seals with Hittite char¬ 
acters which are now in the possession of M. 
Schlumberger, who obtained them three years 
ago in Constantinople, where they were said to 
have come from Asia Minor. In every respect 
they resemble the clay impressions of Hittite 
seals found by Sir A. H. Layard in the Palace 
of Sennacherib at Konyunjik, which, if Mr. 
Sayce’s method of decipherment is correct, are 
of Kilikian origin. M. Sorlin-Dorigny pos¬ 
sesses other clay impressions with similar in¬ 
scriptions, which we hope, in the interests of 
science, will soon be published. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Williams College, in Massachusetts, which 
is connected with the Congregationalist body, 
has distinguished itself by becoming the first 
American college to subscribe for a table at 
Dr. Dohrn’s zoological station at Naples. Any 
Amerioan student is eligible to make use of the 
table, subject to the condition of delivering a 
course of lectures at Williams College on his 
return. 

Mr. F. G. Heath’s Forestry will contain in 
its June number an article on “Epping Forest 
and its Future Management,” by Mr. A. J. 
Burrows and Prof. Boulger, president of the 
Epping Forest Field Club. The visit of inspec¬ 
tion to Epping Forest, the result of which is 
recorded in the article, was made in the com¬ 
pany of the verderers of the forest and other 
gentlemen. 

An interestin g contribution to our knowledge 
of the so-called “ fairy rings”—those circles of 
dark-green grass which not unfrequently occur 
on pasture-land—will be found in the current 
number of the Journal of the Chemical Society. 
The luxuriant growth of the grass constituting 
the ring is connected with the decay of cer¬ 
tain fungi which pre-existed on the spot and 
have yielded mineral and nitrogenous products 
which serve as manure to the grass that succeeds 
them. Sir J. B. Lawes, Dr. J. H. Gilbert, and 
Mr. B. Warington have analysed the soils of 
the fairy rings with the view of throwing light 
on the source whence the fungi derive their 
nitrogen. It seems fair to conclude from their 
experiments that the fungi obtain this element 
not from the nitrogen of the atmosphere, as 
formerly supposed, but from the organio nitro¬ 
gen of the soil itself. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Sig. Pais, the author of a work upon 
ancient Sardinia, has been commissioned by the 
Italian Government to edit a Corpus of the 
Boman inscriptions in Gallia Cisalpina and 
Liguria. Sig. Pais has already collected 
about 700 of these, of which sixty are alto¬ 
gether inedited, and the others have appeared 
only in local publications. 

The first Sanskrit Grammar in Swedish has 
just been published by Lund, of Stockholm, 
under the title of “ Sanskritsprakets formlara, 


jaemte kort aefversigt af praekritdialekten, 
sammt indelande laesae&ungar.” The author is 
Hjalmar Edgren, a pupil of Prof. Whitney, 
who has already translated into Swedish the 

Sakun tald. 

The recent reports of the meetings of the 
Academic des Inscriptions contain many in- 
edited Boman inscriptions found at Tonis and 
Algiers. Among the most interesting is one 
written upon a mosaic pavement in a Christian 
basilica at Monastir. It records the offering of 
a “ oofina lauri,” and ’concludes with the namee 
of the four rivers of the Garden of Eden. 

The first number of the Muteo italiano, a 
new periodical devoted to classical antiquity to 
be published at Florence, will contain articles 
on Greek epigraphy by Prof. Oomparetti (the 
editor), on Etruscan art by Sig. Milani, on 
certain MSS. of the Laurentian library by 
Sig. Vitelli, and on the military ooloniee of 
Augustus by Sig. Pais. 

The Revue critique for May 7 has an import¬ 
ant artiole by M. C. de Harlez, reviewing i 
treatise by Dr. Hubsohmann on the trani- 
literation of Zend and the oognate languages, 

Hebe are some more etymologies laid before 
the Academic des Inscriptions by M. Brest 
having reference to the words for “ justice ” end 
“ law ” in Latin. Jus, like/as, had originally 
a religious rather than a juridical signification. 
It is connected with the Sanskrit jaut and the 
Zend jaos, both of which mean a kind of sacred 
power or guarantee. Fas is the Greek 
etpis —/= 9; a — tp, t being changed into o by 
reason of the nasal, and a then being lengthened 
through the loss of the nasal which is caused by 
the proximity of the s. Other Indo-European 
languages have similarly taken their word for 
“ justice ” from derivatives of the root da. On 
the other hand, lex is peculiar to Latin, being a 
comparatively late formation from legert. 

The Philologische Rundschau for April S 
contains a review of Mr. Wharton’s fsfv'« 
Graeca by Mr. B. Ellis. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Anthropological Institute. — [Tuesday, May S-i 
Prof. W. H. Flower, President, in the Chair. - 
Mr. Frederic Bonney read a paper on “Some 
Customs of the Aborigines of the Kiver Darling. 
New South Wales.” The tribes with which lie 
author was most familiar arc called Bungy-ari« 
and Parkungi ; they inhabit a district wirl in 
lat. 29° to 34°, long. 141° to 146°. The 
country in its natural state is incapable of 
supporting a large population, being subject to 
protracted droughts, during which both food and 
water are scarce. There is a similarity in the 
typical features of all the Australian aborigine; 
but to a close observer each tribe has its o*n 
peculiarities. Though ugly and unprepossessing 
in appearance, they are most kind, gentle, and of 
quite average intelligence and morality. The 
aborigines of Australia are often spoken of as the 
lowest type of humanity; but the author considered 
this a libel on the whole of them, and was 
positive it is so as regards the tribes he knows best. 
Mr. Bonney then proceeded to give a description 
of the life-history of the above-mentioned tribes.— 
Lieut.-Col. H. H. Godwin-Austen read a paper n 
“ The Discovery of Some Worked Flints, Cores, 
and Flakes from Blackheath, near Chilwortb and 
Bramley, Surrey.”—A paper by Admiral F- 
Tremlett was read on “ Stone Circles in Brittany, 
in which the author described three circles dis¬ 
covered by the late Mr. James Miln in the com¬ 
mune of Camac. They had presumably been ph* 1 ’^ 
for cremating the dead, and also for depositing 
the urns; tho gre ater part of the latter were found 
enclosed in cists of quartz, coveredoverby a slab™ ’ 
schist, neither of which stone an: to be found in tar I 
district.—Mr. W. Galloway exhibited a skull and , 
a number of rubbed bones and other implement; 
from the islands of Oronsay and Colonsay, forming 
part of a large collection exhibited by him in w £ 
International Fisheries Exhibiti on. 
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f Philological Society— (Anniversary Meeting, 
Friday, May IS.) 

Pi:. ,T. A. H. Mckkay, President, in the Chair.— 
• After the election of officers for the year 1883-84, 
Dr. .Ifarray pave his Keport on the state of the 
society’s English dictionary. Finals were delivered 
to “alternate;” all “am-” was in typo, and 
part of “ an- ” ; the editor and his assistants were 
now working at about one-third through “an-.” 
By the end of June “an-” should be done; 
■•'ao- ” was short; early in “ap-” would finish 
nart i. in July, though its publication would prob¬ 
ably be put off till October. Up to “ alternate,” 
there were 4,7»>H main articles in the dictionary, 
isl subordinate ones (like “altar-bread”), 915 
cross-references ; altogether, 0,157 entries, as 
against 2,907 in Webster’s dictionary and supple- 
incut. Of the 4,708 main words, 1,177 were 
obsolete, 3,271* in actual use, 231 imperfectly 
naturalised (like “alma-mater,” used by Trevisa 
in Blits, but first applied to a university in Pope’s 
iMieiaj). Words were divided into four classes: 
il Saturate, native words, and those fully natural¬ 
ised (like “ bishop ”); (2 ) Denizens, foreign names 
ef English tilings (like “ nidc-de-eamp ”); (3) 
Ahm-i, foreign names of foreign tilings (like 
“plebiscite”); (4) Casuals, chance, or travellers’ 
names of foreign things (like “dak”). Of the 
4,70S words to “alternate,” only 231 were 
denizens, aliens, or casuals. In the whole dic¬ 


tionary would be at least 183,329 mam words, 
making, with cross-references, 237,127 entries. 

- As there are about 120 quotations in each page, 
-there would be 1,100,000 quotations in the full 

dictionary. Some words had given great trouble 
.to define; over “altar,” theological helpers had 
ali-puted greatly. Of “ nmbvotype,” seemingly 
,-a photograph on glass in the United States, no 
Z. icrtain explanation could be got. Of “American ” 
n4j. aud si. earlier instances were wanted. It 
"was first pronounced “nmerrrenn,” and meant 
■ a savage. The histories of “aloof,” “aloe,” 
'•“'almanac,” “allow,” “alligator,” “all-hallow,” 

- “alloy,” “allege,” and the all- compounds were 

- then given.—A vote of thanks was passed to Dr. 
; Murray for his Report, and for his services to the 

society in so admirably editing its dictionary. 


Koval Asiatic Society. —(Anniversary Meeting, 

__ Mowing, Mag 21.) 

TT-Su: Bauti.k I’kehe, Baht., President, in the Chair. 
- —The following were elected ns the council and 
ofiic’rs for the ensuing year:—President, Sir 
Barffe Frere: director, Sir H. C. Rawlinson; 
r.e(-presidents. Sir E. Coh-brooke, Sir Barrow 
Kills, Mr. ,J. F’ergussou, 51r. A. Grote: council, 
Mr. Edwin Arnold, Mr. E. Colbome Baber, Sir 
E. C. Baylor, Sir F. Goldsmid, Col. llaig, Air. 
H. C. Kay, Col. Keatinge, Col. Lewin, Sir II. B. 
Lf:eh, Gen. Alaelagan, Air. II. Alorris, Sir L. l’elly, 
Sir AV. R. Robinson, Air. T. II. Thornton, Col. 
Yale: treasurer, Air. E. Thomas; secretaries, 
Mr. W. S. W. Vaux, Afr. W. F. Holt; liou. 
■'.■critary. Air. R. N. Oust. — The Report of the 
conned was partially read, from which it appeared 
that seventy-three new members had been elected 
during the past yeiir.—It was announced that the 
valuable collection of Oriental AISS. formed by 
the late Dr. A. C. Burnell had been purchased 
for the library of the India Office. 


Education Society. — (Mondag, Mag 51.) 

F (1. Fi.f.av, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.—Air. 
Francis Storr read a paper on French class-books. 
Me pointed out the numerous faults of several of 
the most popular books for children, especially 
Orandineau’s 1‘e/tt Fmrptear, and remarked how 
strangely their books neglect philology. Alore 
tvtent books which give consecutive sentences in 
English and French arc far better: for instance, 
Mr. Courthope Bowen’s and Air. Prendcrgast’s, 
though the latter is hopelessly dull. With regard to 
grammar, Mr. Storr showed that they all place too 
much stress on irregularities which are of rare 
occurrence, a fault winch he laid to the charge of 
the examiners. They all err, also, in retaining the 
Academy's nomenclature of tenses, though it is 
ouite inconsistent with what boys learn in English 
and Latin. The paper concluded with a sugges¬ 
tion that a guide to the literature of tlie subject 
should be drawn up by a committee. 


FINE ART. 

EXHIBITION of tho WORKS by MEMBERS of LA POCTETE den IW- 
PUKSSinNMSTKS. Also of Sir. J. FOKBEH-ROBFUTSOVS Picture of the 
f'lll-KCH HCKSE in “Mach Ado Alxiut Nothin*,” painted cxprcMly for 
llonry Irvin*. K*q.—NOW ON VIEW at Mesars. DOWDK SWELL’S, 133, 
NEVV BOND STREET (two door* from the Groevenor Gallery). Adinmioa 
One chilli ng. _ 


Tho ETCHING of J. F. MILLETS Fine Painting, “THE SOWER* bee 
now been completed by Mr. MATTHEW MARIS. 1S9 imim-salm* are tho 
entire Issue, tho plate having Ihkmi destroyed. 8i*nrd Proofs. Twenty 
Guinea* ouch, may bo had through tho Priutseller*, or from tho Publisher*, 
COTTIER & CO., 31, ARGYLL STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


The Types of Greek Coins. By Percy 
Gardner. (Cambridge University Press.) 

In publishing an enlarged form of his Cam¬ 
bridge Lectures, illustrated with seventeen 
splendid autotype plates, Prof. Gardner has 
conferred a signal boon alike on numismatists 
and on those who labour in the broader 
fields of classical archaeology. It is to aid 
the latter class in co-ordinating the evidence 
of coins with that of the other remains of 
Greek art that this work is primarily intended. 
We venture, however, to think that it will 
be no less useful to the student of numis¬ 
matics. The archaeologist, void of all know¬ 
ledge of coins, may sometimes promulgate 
sweeping theories, as to the date of the intro¬ 
duction of new styles or types, which can be 
clearly refuted by the testimony of a single 
piece. But the numismatist, careless of all 
branches of art save his own, is liable to a 
fault equally gross. Eager to round off au 
ingenious historical hypothesis, or to recog¬ 
nise some memorial of a noteworthy person¬ 
age or event, he is too often led to override 
all those indications of style and technique 
which are fatal to his views. The fathers of 
numismatics were content to ascribe Boeotian 
didrachms of the fourth century, bearing the 
inscription 4>EIA, to Phidon, the great King of 
Argos, and exulted in the interesting monu¬ 
ments. That their spirit has not entirely 
passed away will be admitted by any observer 
of the wild attributions which disfigure local 
and even university collections. This survival 
of ignorance is due in great part to the fact that 
information as to the art side of numismatics 
had to be painfully sought out in a multitude 
of scattered essays and pamphlets. Now 
that the student is provided with a trust¬ 
worthy and accessible manual, we may hope 
for a general improvement in the attainments 
of lovers of coins. 

The earlier chapters of Prof. Gardner’s 
work sketch briefly the historical aspect of 
the ancient Greek coinage. They are merely 
introductory to his main subject, and do not 
claim to give an exhaustive view of such 
wide topics as the origin of Greek weights, 
the question of epigraphy, or the right of 
coinage. To the many who have not leisure 
or will to plunge into a study of Brandis, 
Hultsch,or Lenorraant, they will be invaluable, 
being perfectly clear and scrupulously free 
from unverified theories. Indeed, throughout 
his work the author leans to the side of 
caution, and can never be accused of wild 
conjecture. We are glad to see that he 
gives no support to the ingenious but 
untenable view of French numismatists, 
who connect the adjectival termination -ikov, 
substituted iu inscriptions for the usual 
genitive plural of the ethnic name, with the 
issues of a temple-mint. Even such striking 
examples as the coin with ’OAu/iirucov (p. 28) 
may, as Prof. Gardner has elsewhere shown, 


have been issued by a people—the Lepreates. 
Undoubted temple-money, on the other hand, 
such as that of the Amphictyons or the 
Didymean Apollo, is either normal or bears 
some exceptional inscription, like ey A iSvpuov 
Upr). In his paragraph on the introduction 
of the regal title on coins, we are somewhat 
surprised to see that the author has not 
noticed its very early appearance on the 
Thracian pieces with Teras ’HSovttnv /JacriAeus, 
which cannot be much later than 500 b.c. 

The most important and distinctive section 
of Prof. Gardner’s book is the second, which 
has, indeed, given its name to the whole work. 
The religious character of coin-types has been 
long admitted; but few have ever realised 
the flood of light which can be thrown on 
Hellenic religion by the evidence of numis¬ 
matics. Nothing can be better calculated 
than Prof. Gardner’s chapters to illustrate 
the meaning of Herodotus when he mentions 
(ii. 53) the primitive indefiniteness of tho 
ideas of the Greeks concerning the persons 
of the gods, and speaks of the divisions 
of forms, offices, and occupations among them 
as a work “ of the last few days, so to say.” 
We find ourselves compelled to abandon our 
conception of each deity as a well-marked 
j individual, with a fixed place in a generally 
received system. In every State the influence 
of some local legend coloured the character of 
the tutelary divinity. Not only are the 
different sides of the same personality em¬ 
phasised in different districts, so that, for 
example, Poseidon of Byzantium, the ruler 
of the sea, is distinguished from Poseidon 
Hippius of Potidaea, or Poseidon the earth- 
shaker of Mantineia, but an absolute confusion 
of identities is to be observed. On our coins 
we continually find one god assuming the 
shape and attributes which Homer, and 
literary tradition following him, have assigned 
to another. In Crete we meet a youthful 
Zeus of slight build, marked as a sun-god by 
the presence of the cock on his knee, and 
only distinguishable from Apollo by the 
legend FtA^uvos, his local name. Apollo, on 
the other hand, clothed in a long robe and 
armed with helmet and lance, on a third- 
century coin of Lacedamon, was long mistaken 
for Pallas. The helmed Aphrodite of Corinth, 
a type most surprising to those familiar with 
the Homeric conception of the goddess, bears 
an equal resemblance to the sterner deity of 
Athens. In Thrace, Ares appears as the sun- 
god ; at Marathus, Apollo bears the aplustre 
and becomes a patron of maritime commerce. 
It is in the East that this confusion of attri¬ 
butes strikes us most strangely. When the 
Greeks met the great nature-goddess of Asia 
Minor, it appears to have been a mere matter 
of chance whether they identified her with 
Hera, Artemis, or Aphrodite. Familiar as we 
are with the idea of the Ephesian deity, we 
can never cease to wonder at the curious 
accident which made the virgin huntress of 
Greece one with the many-breasted, nourishing 
power of Asia. A coin, coming, however, not 
from Ephesus, but Erythrae (pi. xiii. 21), 
emphasises this contrast by giving us a repre¬ 
sentation of the spare form of the Hellenic 
ArtemiB, with her tightly girt robe, her 
buskins and hunting spear, surmounted by 
the face and towering head-dress of an Eastern 
nature-goddess. A similar forced analogy 
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produced in Cilicia a Zeus who was indistin¬ 
guishable from Dionysus. 

In the class of devices known as “ types 
parlanU," Prof. Gardner refuses to see any 
punning allusion to the name of the issuing 
State. His arguments are forcible, but it 
seems hard to recognise religious emblems in 
types so strange as the table (rpairtiji) of 
Trapezus, or the greave (/o^/us) of the Epie- 
nemidian Loorians of Thronium. 

By means of the plates and the commentary 
on them, which forms the larger half of the 
book, it is possible to obtain a very complete 
idea not only of the general character of 
Greek art, but also of the local tendencies which 
marked its development in different districts. 
These are visible in the days of archaism no 
lees than in those of progress and perfection. 
From the first the art of East and West 
began to diverge. The Greeks of Asia 
remained till 500 b.c. under the influence of 
the purely decorative and conventional style 
(which had its origin in Assyria), marking 
their coins either with well-known religious 
symbols or with the fantastic animal forms 
of griffin, chimaera, or sphinx borrowed from 
their Eastern neighbours. The head of god 
or hero seldom adorns their pieces; the full- 
length figure is even rarer. The colonists 
of the West, though they commenced to 
coin a hundred years later than the Asiatic 
States, did not, as might have been 
expected, copy the work of the East, or even 
that of the nearer Hellas. As types they pre¬ 
ferred heads and figures, which they treated 
in a hard style, but with a careful minuteness 
and a delicacy of finish unknown to the 
dwellers beyond the Ionian Sea. The early 
coins of the Italian towns are the most 
accurately struck of the whole Greek series ; 
while already at the beginning of the fifth 
century the artists of Sicily had come to 
think such a complex and ambitious subject 
as a four-horse chariot within the range of 
their skill. Turning to the plates which 
illustrate Greece proper, we see in most States 
a roughness of execution which contrasts 
unfavourably with the work of the West; at 
the same time the coins often display a large¬ 
ness of style and a vigour of design which 
promise better things. Especially noticeable 
is the bold treatment of the short, thick-set 
figures on the coinage of Thrace, which vouch 
for the existence of a distinct school of artists 
in one of the ruder and more outlying por¬ 
tions of the Greek world. 

In the plates of the “ later archaic ” and 
“ early fine ” periods we see the diverging 
tendencies of the three great divisions of the 
Hellenic race gradually working themselves 
out into distinctness. The style of Asia loses 
its roughness, but does not cease to be 
decorative; the artist frequently sacrifices all 
propriety to the desire to make his subject fit 
exactly into the field of the coin. Hence 
come the unreal symmetry of the wrestlers 
of Aspendus (pi. x. 11) and tho curious 
types of many of the electrum coins of Cyzicus. 
These beautiful pieces are distinguished for 
the number of kneeling figures which they 
present, this posture being chosen solely 
because it lends itself to the round shape of 
the coin. We naturally conceive of Nike, 
the proud goddess of victory, as flying to 
orown the victor; but the Cyzioene artiste 


did not scruple to make her kneel in a some¬ 
what cramped attitude (ph x. 2) if it suited 
the shape of their die. It is even stranger to 
find Helios in the same position, and holding 
at the same time the bridle of one of his 
horses with each hand; save for the rays 
around his head, no one would suspect him to 
be the sun-god, the attitude being the least 
appropriate that could be chosen. 

In Greece proper the beauty of the coinage 
develops with rapidity, as might have been 
expected, in the vigorous fifth century. The 
age of the great sculptors had commenced, and 
their influence is traceable in the distinctly 
statuesque style of the contemporary coins. 
It is, however, a noteworthy fact that 
archaism in a modified form survived the 
day of Fheidias, whose work appears to 
have affected the minor arts much less than 
that of Folycleitus. Even in Elis, where 
artists must have had the colossal Olympian 
Zeus of the former master before their eyes, 
the coins show evident marks of Polycleitan 
influence. A typical piece of the period will 
be seen in the sturdy Opuntian Ajax of the 
Loorian coin in pi. vii. On the coins of 
Greece proper we find the first specimens of 
the treatment of full-face heads ; our earliest 
example is on an Arcadian coin of circ. 
450 b.c. Fifty years later we find the full- 
face Apollo of Amphipolis (vii. 2), whose 
combination of beauty with character is un¬ 
surpassed. This coin is preferred by many 
numismatists to any other in the Greek series, 
and is representative of a whole class and 
period (cf. vii. 9 and 24). 

The school of the West commenced with 
an elaborate attention to detail and finish. 
This it pushed ia the period of “ early fine ” 
art to the highest possible limit. Sicilian 
work of the late fifth century is wonderfully 
delicate and pleasing, yet the designs are, 
after all, inferior to those of Greece proper. 
They have, as has been well observed, all the 
merits and all the faults of gem-engraving. 
This is especially noticeable in their technique, 
but their subjects are also frequently such as 
would be inappropriate anywhere save on a 
gem. Take, for example, the coin of Himera 
(vi. 2) : the nymph stands before an altar 
sacrificing, while behind her a small satyr 
enjoys the gush of a warm spring pouring 
from a conventional lion’s head. The subject 
is not compact enough to suit the Asiatic 
artist bent on filling up the space of a metope; 
it does not possess the unity which the 
sculpturesque school of Hellas would have 
given it, but for a gem it is exactly fitted. 
The heads of deities display extreme finish 
and refinement, but often lose all appropriate 
character. Heracles is alternately truculent 
(vi. 12) and effeminate (vi. 15, 36); Arethusa 
(vi. 20, 21) is (as Mr. Poole— Num. Chron. 
1864—once happily phrased it) “ less a 
goddess than the most beautiful young lady 
in Syracuse, with her hair very elaborately 
dressed by the best Syracusan hairdresser.” 
The head of Apollo (vi. 10), charming as it is, 
would appear ridiculous if slightly magnified. 
Sicily was already verging towards the 
fault of over-refinement when the wars and 
invasions of the early fourth century put an 
end to the issues of most of its cities. 

Of the interesting school of Cretan artists, 
who delighted in bold fore-shortening and pic¬ 


turesque attitudes, and whose speciality is flu 
series of coins with figures seated among the 
foliage of trees, we have not space to speak. - 
We must refer the archaeologist to the pages 
of Prof. Gardner himself, where much that is 
new and curious is to be found concerning 
the art of the largest but least known of the 
Greek islands. The period of Alexander the 
Great supplies a multitude of fine pieces; and 
even in the times of the Decline, 280-100 b.c., 
much prettiness survived, though grandenr 
had departed. On this, however, we moat not 
dwell. 

As the coins ohosen for illustration an for 
the most part well known, we have little 
scope for objection to the author’s attribu¬ 
tions ; the only one which strikes us as on. 
likely is the piece given to Cleonae (x. 10), - 
which French numismatists refer to Cleitor 
with every appearance of probability. 

We are glad to see that the work is issued 
by the Cambridge University Press. We 
trust that this is a sign that our universities 
are at last beginning to take an interest in 
ancient art; it is, at any rate, noticeable 
that the appearance of this work is coincident 
with the commencement of the long-needed 
Museum of Antiquities at Oxford. 

C. W. C. Omah. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
in. 

On the whole, it seems clear that the younger 
men in England are affected by just the same 
disturbing influences as prevail in France, 
although the signs are not so marked here as in 
that country, where every change in opinion 
translates itself with the promptitude of revolu¬ 
tion. For the moment, therefore, if we desire 
to obtain the expression of a certain settled 
view, and of steadily regulated and ciesriy 
intelligible aims, we must turn to the men d 
the elder generation—to Mr. Poynter, whose 
learned purpose and soholarly execution have ,, 
never shown with greater distinctness than in 
his principal contribution of this year," The 
Idee of March; ” to Sir Frederick Leighton, with 
whose euper-excellent qualities we are all 
familiar, whose lovely line, soft elaboration of 
surface modelling, and delicaoy of choice in 
dainty hues have never ceased to charm in 
spite of the tendency to a certain class of finish 
which, in the end, seems to efface the drawing 
of hie work, and to render the construction of 
the fair women and children in whom bin 
pencil delights scarcely eo evident as might be; . 
to Mr. Alma-Tadema, against whom no reproach 
ae to over-refinement can ever be brought, but 
whose work is vitalised—if to some extent 
vulgarised—by the lively fusion of the actual 
elements of every-day middle-olass life with 
memories of that classic past with whioh his 
mind is chiefly possessed ; or to Mr. Millais, and 
to those magic feats of sleight-of-hand by winch 
he confers upon the canvas the breathing 
images of life. We may reckon, also, on the 
poetic strivings of Mr. Watts, on the assured 
and thorough workmanship of Mr. Marks, the 
charming Quakerish simplicities of Mr. Bough- 
ton, the force and humour of Mr. Briton 
Riviere, the more every-day but capable talent 
of Mr. Fildes, the now and again very ad¬ 
mirable achievements of Mbr. Frinsep; and, 
when we come to portraiture, on the perfect 
craft of Mr. Ouless, smd the perhaps 1«® 
noticeable as teohnio, but more sensitive, inter¬ 
pretations of Mr. Frank Holl. 

The effect selected by Mr. Poynter in his 
principal pioture, “ The Ides of March,” is that 
of conflicting illumination. A moon- and 
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comet-lit sky is opposed to the biasing flare 
„ of the lights burning before the bust of 
' Ckaaxr, plaoed to the right in the vast portico, 
beneath which stand Oalphnmia and her hus¬ 
band. The scene, whioh might easily slide into 
melodrama, is rendered with admirable dis¬ 
cretion : the two figures stand with their backs 
towards us; the movement of ominous wani¬ 
ng in which Calphumia points with uplifted 
hand to the meteor, whioh she regards as a 
portent of Caesar’s death, is well explained by 
the eager passion of her face, a glimpse of 
which is caught in profile as she turns in 
appeal to the unmoved figure whose unseen 
features are repeated for us in his bust. The 
small size of the figures takes something from 
the interest of the work as a whole, and gives it 
a little look of what is oalled a “furni¬ 
ture picture; ” but it bears throughout the 
traces of the persistent studies which underlie 
all that Mr. Poynter does, and the painting (it 
makes no pretension to the amusing tact now 
specially popular) is of a thoroughly sound 
character ; each touch is laid in with masterly 
precision—note the two or throe whioh draw 
the extended right hand of Calphuraia, the 
admirably skilled rendering of the marble 
pavement, and the perfect relations of tone 
throughout. Work so invariably serious as 
Mr. Foynter’e, and expressing aims of a char¬ 
acter with which very few are at present in 
sympathy, is apt to bear the traoe of effort, and, 
if for no other reason, is therefore likely to 
prove lees attractive than studies (perhaps no 
= less learned) whioh command a wider andience. 

- Eor one who will take the trouble to understand 
1 “ The Idee of March,” there will be hundreds 

who will linger fondly over exercises snob as 
r. the president gives us once again this year— 

. blonde heads enframed in draperies of gray- 
%, black, or white touched with gold—and 
... “Kittens”—a fair little girl playing with an 
... odd chestnut-coloured “puss”—a graceful 
. arrangement of rose-red harmonies, subtly 

- blended with tawny hues of for, and put in on 
■r. a ground of gray, just touched with gTeen and 
i . flashed with gold. Others will find their way 

: easily to Mr. Alma-Tadema’s diploma work, 
“The Way to the Temple,” where the festival 
dancers go echoing past the threshold open to 
the blue sky and air, while within, in the 
. shadows of the foreground, sits a woman. 

: orange haired and clad in pink-lined robes of 
- r red, who seems to wait and watoh for someone 
who does not come; or they will go to the 
capital study whioh the same painter has 
christened “An Oleander." The oleander, 

, which splashes its pink blossoms on walls of 
buff and red, and throws its branches across 
the open corridor and yellow columns, through 
which the sun shines on the daneing water, is 
indeed the subject of the picture. It is the 
plant, and not the single figure seated on the 
left, whioh makes it all glorious; the woman 
in her dull green and blue robes is of just so 
much account, no more, as the bronze above 
her head, which strikes a iow and sonorous note, 
giving brilliancy and effeot, by contrast, to the 
flush and shimmer of the hues of rose and red. 
Work of a less unusual character, but as 
excellently complete in its way, is to be 
found in Prof. Blaas’ “Flirtation”—a little 
picture in which he appears to greater 
advantage than in his more pretentious com¬ 
positions. His Venetian beauty is intensely 
Happy in the undisguised admiration of the red- 
jacketed boatman who, pausing before her 
steps, has called her from her needle. Arrayed 
in brilliant yellow and dull blue, she stands 
relieved against the shadows of the archway 
behind her, her whole body writhing with 
pleased excitement, and that in spite of some 
decent pretence at nonohalanoe. Even Mr. 
Marks, in his “Old Clock” or his “Professor,” 
is not more, solidly thorough than Prof. Blaas; 


and this kind of thoroughness, even in an 
otherwise unimportant work, seems charged 
with a special lesson to us now when men rush 
by troops to exhibit before they have mastered 
the grammar of their art. 

In pure portraiture the exhibition of this 
year may, as it seems to me, hold its own not 
only as against the work of previous years, but 
also (unless I am much mistaken) with the best 
work of foreign sohools. This is especially the 
case as regards the portraits of men. There is, 
of course, oount to be taken of such portrait 
studies as Mr. Val Prinsep’s “ Titian’s Daugh¬ 
ter,” or “ Mrs. Kendal as Portia; ’’ of the 
tenderly childlike “Katie” by Mr. Watts; and 
of Mr. Millais’ “ Une grande Dame ”—the por¬ 
trait of a little girl in costume, given with a 
certain primitiveness and cruelty of oolour 
which recalls the author’s earlier days as a 
P.R.B. On the whole, however, the works 
which come back to mind most definitely, among 
the portraits, are the portraits of men. Mr. 
Millais’ bravura pieces, his “ Mr. Hook ” and 
his “ Lord Salisbury,” both of which, though 
summary in dash and trick, commend them¬ 
selves, as does all his work, by an extraordinary 
force of impression, and by a transient power of 
realising, without compromise, all such qualities 
in bis sitter as will specially vitalise the 
subject. If we turn from the brilliant 
gifts of Mr. Millais, we have the remark¬ 
able series of portraits painted by Mr. 
Oulees—his Bishops of Norwioh and Llandafi, 
his Master of Pembroke College, and one or 
two more common types, realised with admir¬ 
able practical skill and a thoroughness of work¬ 
manship which leaves nothing to be desired. 
Then we have that other series, equally remark¬ 
able, from the hand of Mr. Frank Holl—Mr. 
Bright, the Duke of Cambridge, Sir Garnet 
Wolselev,Lord Winmarleigh—portraits in whioh 
Mr. Holl seems to me to show greater sensitive¬ 
ness in reading character, if less obvious mastery 
of oraft, than Mr. Oules 9 . We may note the 
twitch of the right hand in his portrait of Mr. 
Bright, and all that it means, taken with the 
slightly nervous “on the defensive’’ look in 
the otherwise strong and somewhat stolid mouth 
and eyes; and, again, the delioaoy of the ex 
pressive drawing of the lips and comers of the 
eyelids in his Lord Winmarleigh. We may 
instance, too, among less noticeable work the 
excellently studied head of Mr. Wells’ portrait 
of the father of Sir Frederick Leighton, the 
head, as in Mr. Prinsep’s “ Mrs. Kendal,” being 
better studied than the hands, and the forcible, 
rather than powerful, and somewhat too “ fright¬ 
fully like ” works of Mr. Collier. 

Pure portraiture is certainly the best of that 
whioh we can show in sculpture. Mr. Woolner 
has a bust of Mr. Gladstone the good qualities 
of which become the more obvious if we oom 
pare it with Mr. Onslow Ford’s treatment of 
the same subjeot; but much of the detail work 
and intended effeot of his statue of Queen 
Victoria is lost, I am inclined to think, because 
the points of shadow—the noire, as is said in 
Franoe—are not successfully found. Let us 
grant that the ooetnme is all that oould be 
desired, that the attitude and presenoe are 
royal, that the movement and forms are well 
felt; even if we grant all this, it must still be 
confessed that the general aspect of the figure 
is wanting in that pictoresqueness whioh is a 
most desirable element in a work of the kind. 
And, if we examine this statue of Queen Vic¬ 
toria, bearing in mind other statues of women 
habited in close pleated garments—euoh as the 
noble Oanephora of Prince Torlonia’s gallery— 
we shall find, I think, that, excellent as may be 
the exeontion of many parts, this figure is 
treated in snoh a way that we are not at onoe 
impressed (as we ought to be) by the features 
intended as the most prominent. It is the 
reverse defect to that which I take to be evident 


in Mr. Boehm’s “Sir Francis Drake.” The 
Elizabethan costume lends itself to the pro¬ 
duction of too many sharp little darks and 
lights of equal value—to the making of chess¬ 
boards, so to say; and for opposite reasons in 
these two very different works the eye seems to 
ask in vain for the leading lines. If there is 
too frequent emphasis in Mr. Boehm’s “Sir 
Francis,” in Mr. Woolner’s “ Queen Viotoria ” 
emphasis seems too rare, so that Mr. Woolner’s 
statue looks somewhat heavy and inexpressive, 
while Mr. Boehm’s oolossal work fails to im¬ 
press us with its size, and is suggestive rather 
of ohimney-piece reductions by Barbddienne. 

The sculptor has to draw for us, be it remem¬ 
bered, by means of light and shade ; it is one 
of his chief means of expression ; and to this 
end he is often forced to exaggerate in order to 
be true—that ie, he has to emphasise points of 
oonstruotion in such a way as to make the 
shadows whioh they oast speak to us plainly of 
the forms by whioh they are cast. Much of the 
air of life and character, the expressiveness, of 
Mr. Boehm’s busts (see those of Mr. Millais and 
Lord Sydney) is derived from his knowledge— 
a knowledge whioh is a part of the training of 
foreign sculptors—of where to emphasise so as 
to get truth of effeot in his work. One can, 
indeed, almost guess with certainty, in looking 
round the rooms, whioh are the works of the 
men who oome to us from abroad. The head of 
a little girl, by Mr. Verheyden, catches the eye 
precisely on aooount of the way in whioh the 
construction is indicated so as to make telling 
shadows, the shadow of the eyebrow on the 
cheekbone aotually explaining to us not only 
all about the eyebrow, but also all about the 
cheekbone. And, again, I do not know where 
Mr. Maolean was trained, bat there is the same 
quality in the two remarkable basts whioh he 
exhibits ; we may notioe the modelling, of the 
nostrils (which in some busts look as if they 
had been taken out with a sugar scoop) and the 
drawing of the mouth beneath the moustache 
in that of “ Mr. Stewart of Banchory,” as well 
the intelligent oharacter of the work in 
his second contribution, a bust in marble, 
the appropriate exeoution of whioh is in healthy 
oontrast to Mr. Browning’s bronze, which, from 
an attempt at getting a kind of surface only 
possible or fit in olay, looks as if it had the small¬ 
pox. Something of such knowledge as Mr. 
Maclean seems to possess would help to give 
effeot to the really hard and faithful work 
whioh Miss Chaplin has put into the group of 
dogs she has modelled for the Queen, and into 
her most meritorious study of an Arab mare, 
executed, I believe, for Mr. Leopold de Roth¬ 
schild. This last work is a little stiff in aspeot, 
but not more so than one would expect in a 
first study from the horse, and from a horse of 
this special oharaoter, while for her con¬ 
scientious care in observation and the sinoerity 
of her work Miss Chaplin deserves all en- 
oouragement. 

Sculpture, which is, of its very nature, a far less 
sensitive branohof art than . tinting,, yields but 
slowly to influences whioh auoceed in making 
themselves promptly felt elsewhere; and the 
attempts in the direction of la modemite are 
much less numerous among the statues than 
among the piotures. Still, there are suffi¬ 
ciently evident signs, in the way of 
Christy Minstrels coloured to the life, of 
“modem” inspiration. Each age is neces¬ 
sarily at odds as to the ways in which, or 
by whioh, nature shall be represented, beoauee 
the attention of each age is engaged by a class 
of natural phenomena differing from those whioh 
appeared of chief importance to that whioh 
preceded it. For forms of expression must 
neoeeaarily change with change in the view we 
take of natural phenomena, and the view we 
take of the external world is modified by every 
successive wave in the world of thought. The 
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inarch of science and democracy will force us to 
gee things other than we did, as surely as the 
Christian ethos transmuted pagan art. But it 
takes time to mature a new birth in respect of 
things moral. The social changes which are the 
result of moral change are only effected by a 
leDgthy process; and the full expression of these 
changes in the world of art is necessarily preceded 
by a period ot transition, during which we may 
watch a struggle out of which must eventually 
issue, not new canons of art—for the canons 
of art are of the nature of things immutable, 
and all good work, whether of Nineveh, of 
Paris, or of Borne, has a wonderful family 
likeness—but new modes in their application. 
For the aesthetic perceptions adjust themselves 
with sensitive instinct to find the means of 
translating the renewed moral aspect of things 
iuto corresponding aspects of colour and of 
form. However incomplete and offensive the 
works of the modern innovators of to-day may 
seem to us with their dramas from the draw¬ 
ing-room and their tragedies from the streets, 
however poor or absurd their methods of work 
may appear, we cannot ignore the fact that it is 
possibly to them that the future belongs—that 
the task of renewing the material of art and of 
giving fresh stimulus to production may be 
already in their hands. 

Emilia F. S. Pattison. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Mr. H. Treffry Dunn, Bossetti's assistant, 
has just completed careful water-colour draw¬ 
ings ot three rooms in the old house in 
Cheyne Walk. They represent the studio, just 
as Bossetti left it in February 18S2 ; the drawing¬ 
room, with the river and Battersea Park seen 
through the bay window; and the dinmg-room, 
with the poet reading proofs to a friend. The 
drawings are interesting as being the only 
remaining records of a remarkable home. One 
of them, the studio, was reproduced in Harper't 
Magazine last year; and all of them are now 
being photographed, for sale in sets, by Mr. 
Heddeley, of Chelsea. 

A series of mezzotint engravings by 8. W. 
Beynolds, after drawings by Thomas Girtin, 
with a portrait of the artist after Opie’s picture, 
bt6 about to be published for the first time. 
They are eighteen in number, and manifestly 
form part of a dropped project, as they are 
in a proof state, and some (not included in the 
eighteen) are unfinished. Their subjects are 
those usual with Girtin—York and Kipon 
Cathedrals, Bolton Priory, Kirkstall Abbey, 
&c.—many, if not most of them, evidently fruits 
of his journey to Yorkshire about 1796. The 
engravings are of fine quality, and were exe¬ 
cuted in 1823-24, twenty-one years after Girtin’s 
death, but about the time of the publication of 
the liivtrs of England, which included three 
Girtins among its Turners. One of these, 
“York Cathedral,” is almost identical in design 
with the unpublished plate. This very interest¬ 
ing collection will be published by Messrs. Neill 
and Sons, of Haddington, N.B. The impression 
will be limited to 250, and the work will be 
called Liber Naturae. 

The constantly increasing number of art- 
lovers who take an interest in the strange and 
fascinstiug pictures of William Blake will be 
stirred by the news that Mr. Strange’s collec¬ 
tion of drawings has come into the hands ot Mr. 
Quaiitcb. As is well known to the readers of 
Gilchrist’s work, that collection, formed by 
acquisitions at the sale of the Butts “ Blake 
Gallery,” and also from the Blake relics in¬ 
herited by Frederick Tatham, is one of the most 
valuable of its kind. It comprises the large 
designs for “Paradise Lost”—which are prob¬ 
ably the finest production of the artist—and one 
of his two exquisite sets of drawings for 


“Comus,” as well as the striking pictures of 
Plague, Pestilence, and Famine, the Woman 
taken in Adultery, and other Biblical illustra¬ 
tions. 

At a meeting of the Council of the Royal 
Archaeological Institute, on May 17, the follow¬ 
ing resolution, proposed by Mr. J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite and seconded by Mr. J. II. Middleton, 
was carried unanimously :—“That this council 
greatly regrets to hear of the condition in which 
the unique and beautiful chapel of Kirkstead 
now is, and hopes that means may be found 
without delay to prevent its fall, which appears 
to be imminent.” 

In the course of certain excavations at 
Maidens, near Girvan, in Ayrshire, the work¬ 
men recently discovered five bronze axes, in good 
preservation. They are graduated in size, and 
werefound with theirflat sides aguinst eachother, 
beneath the gravel, next the surface of the rock. 

Tiie; collection formed by the late C. A- 
Milani will bo sold at Franktort on June 4 and 
the following days. Beside numerous and 
rare objects of archaeological interest, represent¬ 
ing almost every period and country, it also 
includes a few early illustrated books, such as 
the first edition (1538) of Holbein’s Dance of 
Death, another edition of 1547, and an Old 
Testament of 1533 with eighty-one wood-cuts 
by Sebald Beham. The Catalogue, which has 
been sent us by M. Thibaudeau, is handsomely 
illustrated with “ halbton” photo-lithographs. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Last Saturday afternoon Mdme. Sophie Menter 
gave the first of two pianoforte recitals at St. 
James’s Hall. The programme included many 
pieces calculated to show off to the best advan¬ 
tage the pianist’s wonderful technique, delicate 
touch, and also muscular strength. Neither the 
order nor selection of pieces was, however, quite 
satisfactory. Beethoven’s so-oalled “ Moon¬ 
light ” sonata does not suit Mdme. Menter, and 
the Mendelasohn-Liszt Wedding March does 
not suit true musicians and worshippers of 
Beethoven. These two pieces formed the Alpha 
and Omega of the programme—-an unfavourable 
beginning and a bad ending. Schubert’s name 
appeared three times—once alone, but twice in 
conjunction with those of Tausig and Liszt. 
Schumann was only represented by his Novelette. 
in E. To Bach and Scarlatti were added 
anachronistic improprieties. Mdme. Menter is 
a great artist, and can well afford to have her 
playing or her programme criticised; anything 
we may say about either the one or the other does 
not prevent ub from admiring her phenomenal 
execution and marked ability. Unfortunately, 
however, she puts forth her whole strength 
and talent in the very pieces most deserving of 
condemnation—as, for example, in the Tausig 
arrangement of Schubert's Military March and 
the Liszt transcription of the Wedding March. 
Mdme. Menter played to perfection Schubert’s 
“ Ave Maria ” and “ Ich hort ein Bachlein 
rauschen,” Schumann’s Novelette, and Liszt’s 
Etude and Rliapsodie. The first two may virtually 
be regarded as compositions of Liszt, and hence 
we can say that in his music the pianist is all 
but unrivalled. She made her first and great 
success in this country with Liszt’s E flat con¬ 
certo and “ Don Juan ” fautasia, and since theu 
the showy pieces of the illustrious virtuoso have 
helped to sustain and increase - her fame. 
Mdme. Menter gave a Chopin selection—without 
this no pianoforte recital would be completo— 
and attacked the enormous difficulties of three 
of the Studies with a light heart. The third and 
most difficult (op. 10, No. 8) was played with 
astonishing brilliancy. In the C sharp Mazurka 
and third Scherzo the pianist was less successful; 


some of the poetry of the muaio was l M t 
Mdme. Menter’s second recital takes plaoe to- 
day, and the programme inoludes Beethomr 
sonata (op. 109) and Schumann’s KUtdu #yn . 
phoniquea. 

M. Vladimir de Fachmann gave his secesi 
pianoforte recital last Tuesday afternoon u 
St. James’s Hall. We have often had occasion 
to speak of his wonderful interpretation of 
Chopin’s music. At his first recital, on May 5 , 
the whole of the programme was devoted to the 
works of the Polish oompoeer. We could not, 
however, be present, for the Schubert symphony 
finished by Mr. Barnett was performed at the 
Crystal Palace the same afternoon, and to that 
priority was unquestionably due. Last lime, 
day M. Paehmann played Bach’s Fariatv 
chromatique and Fugue and Beethoven's v&rm- 
tions in 0 minor. Both these pieces were given 
with neatness and elegance, but we missed the 
boldness and masculine energy which they eo 
imperatively demand. Schubert’s impromptu 
was taken at too rapid a rate, and the lovelv 
melody was suggested rather than sung. Schu¬ 
mann’s “Vogel als Prophet ” showed grace, bn: 
not sufficient tenderness. Mendelssohn’s hmm 
capriccioio and Moscheles’ Study in G gave the 
pianist an opportunity of showing howwell he cia 
play double notes and chromatic scale passage*. 
The Chopin selection included the sonata in B 
flat minor (op. 35), the fourth Scherzo (op. 51), 
and three or four smaller pieces. In the sonati 
M. Paehmann was not at his best We are, be if 
remembered, speaking of a great player,and coo- 
paring him with himself. The first movement wu 
at times wanting in clearness, and the second 
in passion; while the Funeral March and the 
extraordinary finale were performed in a some¬ 
what cold and perfunctory manner. As a 
technical display the finale was, however, most 
wonderful. The Scherzo was not given with 
sufficient brilliancy ; but in the smaller pieces 
the pianist obtained great and well-deserved 
success. We have only to add that in pieces 
by Henselt, Liszt, and Baff he charmed tbs 
audience; and at the close received very hearty 
and enthusiastic applause. 

Mr. Charles Halid gave his first chamber- 
music concert, or recital, as it is still called, in 
the pleasant Grosvenor Gallery last Friday 
week. In a hall of moderate size, and sur¬ 
rounded by beautiful pictures, one listened with 
enjoyment to Sohubert’s quintett in 0 (op. 163), 
magnifioently interpreted by Mdme. Norman 
Neruda, Herren Bies, Straus, Neruda, and Mr. 
B. Mendelssohn. The programme included 
Beethoven’s sonata “ Les Adieux, l’Absence ei 
le Betour.” played by Mr. Charles Halid. Schu¬ 
mann’s Fantasicttudce for piano and violin {op. 
73), and Gade's interesting piano trio in F msjir 
(op. 42). The hall was well filled. 

One word about the third Bichter ooncert last 
Monday evening will suffice. There were no 
absolute novelties, but the very fine perform¬ 
ances were much enjoyed by an exceptionally 
large audience. The “ Schicksalshed" of 
Brahms was rendered in a most effective 
manner, especially as regards the orchestral 
playing. Beethoven's seventh symphony had 
full justice done to it. Mr. A. C. Mackense's 
second Scotch rhapsody was played, and well 
received. The date of the concert was the 21st, 
the day before the anniversary of Wagner's 
birth. Were not the two dates sufficiently near 
to suggest at least one Wagner piece, if not * 
Wagner programme P J. 8 . Siiedlock. 


MUSIC NOTE. 

The committee of the Leeds Musical Festival 
have acoepted for performance a nearly oon- 
pleted Cantata by Mr. Alfred Cellier, the words ; 
of which are taken from Gray’s “ Elegy.” h 1 
was strongly recommended to them by Sir I 
Arthur Sullivan, the conductor of the Festival J 
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No. 678, New Eerie*. 

Tb> Editor otmnol undertake to return, or 
to eorretpond with the writer* of, rejected 
manueeript. 

Jt i* particularly requested that all bueineu 
Uttar* regarding the supply of the paper, 
$ 0 ., may he addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

A History of London. By W. J. Loftie. 

In 2 Tols. (Stanford.) 
lx face of the fact that books on London are 
continually being published, it may seem a 
strange assertion that the history of our 
great city has been muoh neglected of late 
years; but it is none the less true. This is 
easily accounted for, because few writers 
would like now to revive the old beliefs 
about Troynovant and Brute, which have 
done duty for so many centuries ; and it is far 
osier to tell amusing stories of the in¬ 
habitants of the various houses than to digest 
;he scattered information on the history of 
' London which has been collected by such 
icholars as the late Dr. Quest, the late Mr. 

. Riley, Mr. Roach Smith, Dr. Stubbs, aud 
. ithers. Mr. Loftie has now taken the matter 
v .n hand, and the result is a book of the 
greatest value to all interested in the subject. 
- Unfortunately, when we sweep away the 
■ irilliant descriptions of Geoffrey of Mon- 
y south, we are left to piece together some 
' disjointed facts whioh do not always fit in 
;ery well together. Mr. Loftie writes :— 

.. ‘The historian oannot but shrink from seeing 
iis pages abundantly sprinkled with such words 
* 1 possibly,’ ‘perhaps,’ ‘ in all probability; ’ 

: tad yet, when I come to look at the passages in 
■. which I have been minded to express myself 
with a fair measure of oertainty, I regret to 
ibeerre that in eaoh case an alternative story 
. nay be, or has been, put forward. If I have 
nooeeded at all, it is only in showing how very 
idle we know about the early history of the 
ity." 

> Although, however, the early history of 
■' /radon is largely made up of conjectures, 
here is this satisfactory point about it, that 
; he conjectures are founded upon some very 
inn ground laid down by first-rate antiquaries. 
He are told of the site—a subject treated by 
dr. Loftie, some years ago, in a magazine 

- rtiole entitled “ London before the Houses,” 
rhich attracted some attention at the time, 
'hat there ever was a British London is a 

disputed point; and Dr. Guest went so 
w as to affirm that the notion is incon- 
istent with all we know of the early 
; ,’eography of this part of Britain, and the 
ate Mr. J. R. Green expressed the same 

- 'pinion in The Making of England. But Mr. 
boftie allows that the old Celtio chieftain of 
he district may have placed his fortified 
iattle-pea here long before the coming of the 

^ Romans. The name is evidently of British 
irigin, and this says muoh for the belief that 
the Romans found the site already occupied 
when they oonquered the country. Farther 
than this it is scarcely safe to go. If such a 
word as “ Llyn-din ” ever existed, which has 


not been proved, it would probably mean 
“ the lake of the fort,” and not “ the fort of 
the lake,” because, as a rule, the qualifying 
term in Welsh compound words comes last 
instead of first, as in English. If the original 
name represented “ the lake of the fort,” it 
doubtless applied to a district rather than to 
a town. But the form of the name in the 
Welsh Triads is Llundein or Llundaiu (both 
spellings occur), and the last syllable here is 
probably something quite different from the 
conjectural “ din.” We may add that the fact 
recorded by Tacitus as to Londinium having 
become in the year 61 a.d. an important 
commercial centre goes far to prove that the 
city must then have had more than a few 
years’ existence. 

The Romans have left their mark on 
Loudon which is not obliterated, and “ full 
fathom five ” their pavements and roads still 
remain. We know much of this period and 
the changes that the city must have under¬ 
gone, but even here is a battle-field as to the 
extent of the original wall. We are not pre¬ 
pared to accept some of Mr. Loftie’s conclu¬ 
sions with regard to the date of the various 
gates, but we have not space to say more on 
this point. The opinion has been very 
generally held that London had no bridge 
until many centuries after Roman times, but 
the evidence in favour of its existence at an 
early period is very strong; Mr. Loftie goes 
so far as to say that “ it is the first ascertained 
fact in the history of Roman London.” We 
are very apt to overlook the length of time 
during which the Romans occupied Britain, 
and to forget that then, as now, London was 
ever changing in size and appearance. A 
strong argument in favour of the opinion 
that the original Londinium must have been 
exceedingly small is to be found in the fact 
that remains of the dead have been discovered 
in many parts of the city that certainly were 
included in the later Londinium. We see, 
however, that Mr. Loftie does not take advan¬ 
tage of this argument, for he writes :— 

“ There were gardens, trees, and orchards, and 
among them, what was not to be seen in any 
other Soman town of the size, the tombs and 
monuments of the dead. The population was 
singularly careless in this respect, and the hand 
of the modern excavator sometimes comes upon 
the mosaic floor of a Soman villa with a por¬ 
tion of the later wall built across it and a grave 
underneath it.” 

We should need very strong evidence to accept 
the position that London formed an exception 
to all other Roman towns in respect to such 
an important matter as extra-mural interment. 
Mr. Loftie has no very exalted opinion of the 
magnificence of Roman London, and doubtless 
we are too apt to antedate the importance of 
the city. As to the existence of an amphi¬ 
theatre we may mention (although it is merely 
a conjecture) Mr. Roach Smith’s suggestion 
that outside Newgate there was an amphi¬ 
theatre built into a hill on the rising ground, 
near what was lately the Little Old Bailey. 
That gentleman had often noticed the precipi¬ 
tous descent from Green Arbour Lane, opposite 
Newgate, into Seacoal Lane, and the level 
space by Fleet prison ; and the presumption 
that this was an excavation in the side of the 
hill for the purpose of an amphitheatre is a 
very plausible one, The idea of a temple to 


Diana on the site of St. Paul’s finds no advo¬ 
cate in Mr. Loftie, who writes: 

“ Had Sir Christopher Wren known that, at 
the time this hill was first included within the 
walls of London, a Christian family was on the 
imperial throne, and that, although idolatry had 
not yet been expressly abolished, it was unlikely 
that any great heathen edifioe would adorn the 
new city, he might have saved himself some 
trouble.” 

The materials for a history of Saxon London 
are most scanty, and one cannot but deeply 
regret that the Saxon chroniclers have left us 
ignorant of the period when the Saxons 
took possession of the city and the circum¬ 
stances that preceded that event. The 
questions to which we require answers 
are numberless, such as, What was the con¬ 
dition of London after the Romans left it ? 
Did the place continue to hold its position 
as a commercial centre ? We read that, when 
Hengest and his son iEsc defeated the Britons 
at Crayford in 457, the Britons left Kent, 
and fled in terror to London. Then all is 
blank until 609, when we find the East 
Saxons in possession. Most other towns in 
the country were destroyed; but this does 
not appear to have been the case with London. 
Dr. Guest wrote: “ Good reason may be given 
for the belief that even London itself for a 
while lay desolate and uninhabited.” During 
Saxon times the city frequently changed 
rulers, which is not to be wondered at 
when we consider its exposed position in the 
midst of hostile kingdoms. When the Saxons 
became more united, a new source of danger 
arose in the constant raids of the Daaes. 

After the Conquest, the materials for the 
history of London become more abundant; 
and not only do we obtain from contempo¬ 
raries particulars of the great events, but we 
are also told those little personal incidents 
which give interest to the drier details, and 
help us to construct a living narrative. The 
Normans rebuilt London, and made of it, 
probably for the first time, a really handsome 
city. Mr. Loftie has an interesting chapter 
on “ London after the Conquest; ” and then 
he finds himself able to break the thread of 
his narrative, and to deal more generally 
with representative subjects. Thus we find 
chapters on “The Struggle for Liberty,” 
“ The Rise of the Companies,” “The Wards 
and the Companies,” “ The Bishop,” “ York 
and Lancaster in London,” “Shakespeare’s 
London.” We then come to a chapter on the 
destroyers—“The War, the Plague, and the 
Fire ”—which is followed by one on Wren 
the restorer. Few men have had such oppor¬ 
tunities as Sir Christopher Wren, and still 
fewer have been able to use their oppor¬ 
tunities so well. Mr. Loftie contrasts his 
opportunities with those of Inigo Jones, and 
the contrast is a very effective one. Here 
were the two greatest architects we have ever 
produced. Jones had little scope for his 
genius in London, and muoh of it was 
frittered away in preparing masques at Court; 
but Wren had a new city to construct. This 
work he did with consummate genius, and his 
churches will be the chief glory of the city as 
long as they are allowed to remain. It has, 
however, been left to the nineteenth century 
to destroy these churches; and, with the 
destruction of some, half the beauty of th 
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remainder has been destroyed. Whatever 
this great man (who was equally eminent as 
a philosopher and as an architect) did was 
treated by him as part of a whole, and sym¬ 
metry is therefore the prevailing character¬ 
istic of all his work. The first volume 
concludes with a chapter on the Bank 
and another on the Corporation. This 
last is, we think, somewhat too political, 
and eertainly too eulogistic of the action of 
the Corporation. There can be no doubt that 
the citizens were often factious in their opposi¬ 
tion to the Court—as, for instance, when they 
made strenuous endeavours to stop the build¬ 
ing of the Adelphi on the ground that the 
navigation of the Thames would be injured. 
The brothers Adam were Scotchmen, and had 
been patronised by the unpopular Lord Bute; 
hence the objection on the part of the City to 
this great improvement. 

As the first volume is devoted to London 
proper, so the second deals with Westminster, 
the Tower Hamlets, and the northern, 
western, and southern suburbs. The greater 
part of this volume is more strictly topo¬ 
graphical than the first volume, and Mr. 
Loftie has taken great pains to trace suc¬ 
cinctly the origin and growth of the different 
suburbs. He says, in his Preface :—“ I have 
in almost all cases tried to omit mere local 
gossip, unless it happened to be of a kind 
likely to illustrate the history, or had not been 
already noticed by other writers.” He has 
managed to gather up much information 
in a very convenient form, and his chapter on 
the hamlets of Westminster is particularly 
interesting. Few pages in the history of this 
great agglomeration of houses are more worthy 
of oareful treatment than those which deal 
with the gradual junction of the cities 
of London and Westminster. Mr. Loftie 
quotes an eminent authority to the effect that 
the derivation of Ludgate from the Fleet or 
Flood is “ philologically impossible; ” and so 
it certainly is. We quite agree with him 
that, until something more satisfactory than 
this is suggested, we must fail back npon the 
mythical King Lud. The growth of the city 
and its liberties has always been watched 
with jealous eyes by those outside the pre¬ 
cincts ; and at last the lords of the manors 
stopped any further encroachments upon their 
lands, so that it cannot well be said to be 
the fault of the Corporation that there are 
not more “ wards without ” than there are, 
or that those which do exist have not grown 
larger. 

We have attempted to give some idea of 
the value and importance of the contents 
of this book, but it is not easy within the 
limits of an article to do anything like 
justice to the large field which its author 
has occupied. One of his chief claims to 
favour is that he has not copied from others, 
but has thought the matter out for himself. 
The reader may not always agree with the 
conclusions ; but, as these are original, they 
are in every way worthy of mature considera¬ 
tion. This is a book which cannot be neglected 
by any student of London history. Mr. Loftie 
is very fair in the manner in which he speaks 
of those writers who have preceded him, 
but we must notice that he does injustice to 
Peter Cunningham’s invaluable handbook. 
He refers in the Preface to the delightful 


memoirs of Cunningham, Leigh Hunt, Jesse, 
and others, which he says “ are entertaining 
to read; and, if they add very little to our real 
historical knowledge, they at least serve to 
keep alive an interest in scenes and places 
which might otherwise be passed by.” Now, 
Cunningham’s work does very largely add to 
our knowledge, and continues, and is likely 
long to continue, to be indispensable as a text¬ 
book of London topography. We must not 
omit to mention the maps and plans of London 
districts at different periods, which are numer¬ 
ous and most instructive. Some of them are 
copied from the scarce originals in the Craoe 
Collection. Henby B. Wheatley. 


The Wisdom of Ooethe. By John Stuart 
Blackie, Emeritus Professor of Greek in 
the University of Edinburgh. (Black¬ 
wood.) 

Prof. Blackie (always Professor for us, 
though now wearing his title with a differ¬ 
ence) rightly conceives of Goethe, not as an 
artist alone, nor as a critic alone, but as a 
master in the lore of noble living, a builder- 
up of the characters of men. The gain- 
sayers are not those who are wholly ignorant, 
nor those who know Goethe sufficiently, but 
those who have a half-knowledge of him; 
who feel that he is strong; that, if they were 
to submit to his influence, Goethe might 
transform them into something—they know 
not what; and that therefore he is dangerous 
and to be dreaded. And dangerous he is, as 
every liberator—even though a liberator who 
brings us under a larger law—must be. One 
who has really known the touch of Goethe, 
who has felt his virtue in educing from each 
of us his truest self, who has learned with 
Goethe to fix his eyes upon high ends of 
human endeavour, and, renouncing self, to 
strive towards these through all obstructions 
and failures—such a one will understand the 
gainsayers, and cannot be very angry with 
them ; only he will occasionally be surprised 
at the confidence with which many persons 
pronounce judgments on matters about which 
they are far less than half informed. 

Prof. Blackie’s interesting “Estimate of 
the Character of Goethe” prefixed to his 
Selections is, in the main, just and large in 
its grasp of truth, but the writer’s perfervid 
genius now and again carries him beyond the 
bounds, and some of his statements are open 
to dispute. It might have been frankly 
admitted that, through a certain lack of 
courage in giving and receiving pain, Goethe, 
after his return from Italy and the meeting 
with his future wife, did wrong to one with 
whom he had contracted moral obligations 
only to be cancelled with life. It was in¬ 
evitable, after the Italian journey, that 
Goethe’s relations with Frau von Stein should 
be placed upon a new footing. The high- 
pitched rapture of the early Weimar years 
could not subsist for ever; a good work had 
been wrought in him by his friend, and its 
issue was that now he had become master of 
himself and ruler of his own destiny. All 
those 

“ Desires and Adorations, 

Winged Persuasions and veiled Destinies, 
Splendours and Glooms ” 

which had gathered and hidden themselves in 


his love of Frau von Stein took definite 
shape under the influence of Italian art and 
the study of natural science as adult purposes 
having reference to high unpersonal ends— 
ends of the artist and of the student of 
nature; while, “just for the obvious human 
bliss,” there was the “ bonnie lassie,” is 
Prof. Blackie describes her, Christians Vo!, 
pius. But, for the very reason that he vu 
now the stronger of the two, Goethe ihooll 
have acted with a more courageous tenderness 
towards Charlotte von Stein, who had trans¬ 
formed him from a boisterous youth of genius 
into a man, and who had parted with heron 
independence in serving him. At this critical 
juncture Goethe failed ; and the cause of his 
failure was that shrinking from pain and 
from fatigue of heart which is a common 
characteristic of rich natures, and which 
Goethe partly inherited from his mother and 
partly cultivated as of service in economising 
emotional power. 

We may question a statement of Prof. 
Blackie’s here and a statement there. The 
essential thing is that he is right in the main, 
and that he adds ardour of feeling to justnea 
of view. No fair-minded reader, not already 
pledged to the assertions of prejudice or half- 
knowledge, can read the admirable worda of 
Goethe on life, character, morals, religion, 
polities, philosophy, science, art, education, 
which Prof. Blackie has set forth, without 
perceiving that these words are not mmn- 
factured, but have grown out of the life of 
one whose vision of truth was wide and clear, 
whose will was strenuous and set on worthy 
ends, and whose heart was kind and lane. 
A reader who has made this book his ora 
will be disposed to enter on the study of 
Goethe in that spirit of trust to which lions 
the secrets of a master’s mind are shown. It 
is evident that in this country we are aboot 
to advance to a new stage of Goethe scholar¬ 
ship—the exact study of the man and his 
total work, to which England has as yet 
contributed but little. The promised trans¬ 
lation of Goethe’s Life by Diintzer will do 
something to make the facts understood, and 
much more wDl follow. Meanwhile, besides 
imparting its own gift of wisdom, the present 
volume cannot but do excellent service in 
predisposing readers to attend to teaching 
that is to come. 

It is to be regretted that Prof. Blackie ban 
not given references to his selections; only 
an accomplished Goethe student can plan* 
each passage in situ as he goes along. Much 
of the lore of life given in these pages belongs 
to Goethe’s elder years. Perhaps the highest 
lessons can be gained only by following tbs 
growth of Goethe’s oharaoter from its period 
of intemperate ardour through the years of 
self-surrendering toil, and of wise renuncia¬ 
tion to his illuminated old age. When Goethe 
returned from Italy, he seemed to some of 
his friends to have grown cold; and certain 
of his critics date from that year a cooling 
down of his genius. The truth is, he had 
drawn himself together, he had concentrated 
his energies, he had amassed his scattered 
fervours; and his strong, regulated earnest- 
ness henceforth resisted and threw off alien 
influences of the day and hoar; he was a 
runner who saw the goal, who kept hit 
breath, and would not turn aside. 
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To sav that Goethe made grave mistakes, 
' to gay that he stumbled and fell, that he 
wn pgeA others and wronged himself, is to 
s,y that he lived much and was a mam. No 
one can go far without finding that life is 
a difficult affair; and probably he who fives 
least is likely to be the blameless one among 
us It is easy to pass showy and superficial 
moral judgments on this or that passage in 
a great life. It is hard to deal out even- 
handed justioe with the large yet delicate 
casuistry which experience and sympathy 
alone can give. The end crowns all. When 
we begin to perceive how difficult fife is, we 
also begin to perceive that the last, the 
highest, the most enviable attainment for 
man is an illuminated old age. What nerve 
and muscle, what courage and craft, it takes 
to reach at last one of the Delectable Moun¬ 
tains—Mount Marvel or Mount Clear! But 
as the toil has been great, so is its reward— 
;he wide outlook, the surprise of peace, the 
iaht-tbrilled ether, the shining infinity over- 
lead, the pity for human frailty, even the 
r&ilty of human love and joy. Let Goethe 
ie judged by his total life, and especially by 
hat part of life which pronounces on all that 
ed up to it—his old age. Never was there 
i more majestic old man, never one more 

■ lerenely energetic. Let us think of him as 

■ Eckermann presents him in his venerable 
•lews—a universal source of light, so humane, 
i <o rich in charity of the intellect. Let us 
• •emember him as Thackeray saw him caress- 

og his little golden-haired grand-daughter. 
'.That gray spirit had followed knowledge 
leyond the utmost hound of human thought; 
lor did he stay hie wanderings until rest 
sized him. Ulysses, after the pirates and 
.. , he sirens, touched at last in a sleep the good 
; , aven of his rest. Edward Dowden. 


The Golden Chersonese and the Way Thither. 
■' By Isabella L. Bird (Mrs. Bishop). With 
■' Maps and Illustrations. (John Murray.) 


of Sungei Ujong and Perak, containing 
information of a more solid character drawn 
mainly from good sources, and “ intended to 
make the letters more intelligent and useful.” 
The letters themselves, fortunately issued 
without any alterations beyond a few omis¬ 
sions and corrections of matters of fact, 
preserve all the vividness of descriptions 
written on the spot, and seem to acquire a 
deeper interest from their publication “ under 
the heavy shadow of the loss of the beloved 
and only sister to whom they were written.” 

Miss Bird’s genial sympathy with all 
nature has nowhere been better illustrated 
than in the life-like pictures of tropical scenes 
here unfolded, as in a series of magnificent 
panoramas, before the gaze of the reader. 
Open the book where you will, and the eye 
lights at once on some delightful passage, as 
unconscious of its subtle beauty as are the 
strange Eastern lands themselves here so 
admirably described. 

“ It is hot,” she exclaims, as the steamer 
glides into the busy Singapore waters, 

“ it is hot—so hot! but not stifling, and all the 
rich flavoured, coloured fruits of the tropics are 
here—fruits whose generous juices are drawn 
from the moist and heated earth, and whose 
flavours are the imprisoned rays of the fierce 
sun of the tropics. Such cartloads and piles of 
bananas and pine-apples, such heaps of custard- 
apples and ‘ bullocks’ hearts,’ such a wealth of 
gold and green giving off fragranoe. Here, 
too, are treasures of the heated crystal seas— 
things that one dreams of after reading Jules 
Yerne’s romances. Big canoes, maimed by 
dark-skinned men in white turbans and loin¬ 
cloths, floated round our ship, or lay poised on 
the clear depths of aquamarine water, with 
fairy freights—forests of coral white as snow, or 
red, pink, violet, in massive branches or fem- 
like sprays, fresh from their warm homes 
beneath the clear warm waves, where fish os 
bright-tinted as themselves flash through them 
like ‘ living light.’ There were displays of 
wonderful shells, too, of pale rose-pink, and 
others with rainbow tints which, like rainbows, 
came and went—nothing scanty, feeble, or 
pale.” 


j i is sometimes said that, in this bustling 
,ge of halfpenny postcards, cheap telegraphy, 
. .nd telephones, the art of letter-writing has 
‘ iecome extinct. This surely cannot be so 
ong as we have, in the fascinating author of 
; Life in the Rocky Mountains , The Hawaiian 
; Irchipelayo, Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, and 
, his crowning glory of The Oolden Cher- 
onese, such a worthy heir and rival of Lady 
ilary VVortley Montagu. 

The present series may be taken as a 

(implement to the graphic letters on Japan, 
fhenee the gifted writer sailed towards the 
nd of 1878 for the Malay Peninsula, touch- 
ng on the way at Hong Kong, Canton, and 
he French settlement of Saigon. The whole 
rip, undertaken mainly in search of health, 
ras brought to a close on February 25 of the 
bllowing year, when a return was made to 
nore familiar regions. During this brief 
pacs of two months Miss Bird found time, 
imid the discomforts and hardships of 
Eastern travel, to send home the twenty- 
ihree charming j letters which form the bulk 
)f this volume. They are here supplemented 
gome introductory matter on the “ Golden 
Chersonese,” as she calls the Malay Peninsula, 
' aot, however, without some warranty, and 
• by two chapters devoted to the native States 


This is Singapore afloat; and, on lauding, 
a no less wondrous world is revealed at every 
step to an eye ever open to the poetry of 
nature. 

“ It is intensely tropioal; there are mangrove 
swamps and fringes of coco-palms and banana- 
groves, date, sago, and travellers’ palms, tree- 
ferns, indiarubber, mango, custard-apple, jaok- 
fruit, durian, lime, pomegranate, pine-apples, 
and orchids, and all kinds of strangling and 
parrot-blossomed trailers. Vegetation—rich, 
profuse, endless, rapid, smothering, in all shades 
of vivid green, from the pea-green of spring 
and the dark velvety-green of endless summer 
to the yellow-green of the plumage of the palm- 
riots in a heavy shower every night and the 
heat of a perennial sun-blaze every day, while 
monkeys of various kinds and bright-winged 
birds skip and flit through the jungle shades.” 

In the monkey family an almost human 
interest is felt, as seems fitting in a region 
where anthropologists are still looking for the 
“missing link.” One unfortunate little pet, 
a wah-wah, “the most delightful of apes,” 
interrupts her letter-writing, 

“ hanging with one long, lean arm round my 
throat, while with its disengaged hand it keeps 
taking my pen, dipping it in the ink, and 
scrawling over my letter. It is the most win¬ 
some of creatures; but, if I were to oppose it, 


there is no knowing what it might do, so I will 
take another pen. The same is true of an 
elephant. I am without knowledge what it 
might be oapable of 1 ” 

But for the huge pachyderms she has less 
sympathy, describing them as 

* * truly hideous beasts, with their gray, wrinkled, 
hairless hides, the huge rugged ' flappers ’ which 
cover their ears, and with whioh they fan them¬ 
selves ceaselessly; the small mean eyes, the 
hideous probosois which ooils itself snakishly 
round everything; the formless legs, so like 
trunks of trees; the piggish back, with the 
steep slope down to the mean, bare tail; and 
the general unlikeness to all familiar and 

• friendly beasts.’ ” 

This is ungrateful after the novel experience 
of a sub-fluvial trip afforded by an elephant 
described as “ a diver,” who avoids the fords 
and prefers crossing rivers under water. 

“ I liked the prospect of a journey on the other 
side [of the Perak], so we went down a steep 
bank into the broad, bright river, and, putting 
out from the shore, went into the middle; and, 
shortly, the elephant gently dropped down and 
was entirely submerged, moving majestically 
along, with not a bit of his huge bulk visible, 
the end of his probosois far ahead, writhing and 
mi ling like a water-snake every now and then, 
the nostrils always in sight, but having no 
apparent connexion with the creature to which 
they belonged. Of course we were sitting in 
the water, but it was nearly as warm as the 
air, and so we went for some distance up the 
clear, shining river, with the tropic sun blazing 
down upon it, with everything that could 
rejoioe the eye upou its Bhores, with little 
beaches of golden sand, and above the forests 
the mountains with varying shades of indigo 
colouring.” 

From the scene of this adventure a some¬ 
what daring advance was made into the 
Koto-lama district of Perak, which is still in 
an unsettled state, and which was the farthest 
point reached from the west coast. Here the 
people “ really did look like savages; ” and the 
traveller presently found herself in the very 
heart of a country which has till recently 
been a hot-bed of disturbance and lawlessness, 
“ a nest of robbers and murderers,” “ a 
stronghold of piracy,” &c., as it continues to 
be officially described in the Blue-Books. 
The visit caused a good deal of excitement 
among the natives, who assembled in con¬ 
siderable numbers, armed with muskets, 
spears, parangs, and golos, or short knives. 
Yet they seemed quite friendly, sent a monkey 
for some fresh coco-nuts, and fetched a ladder 
for the English lady to mount her elephant, 
who was the first European to test the loyalty 
of the Koto-lamah people since the last 
“ pacification.” 

The enchanting scenery and prismatic sur¬ 
roundings of the Perak River, in every respect 
the most interesting in the peninsula, are 
described with surprising truth and accuracy. 

“ The twilight was green and dim, and ofttimes 
amidst the wealth of vegetation not a flower 
was to be seen. But as often, through rifts in 
the leafage far aloft, there wero glimpses of the 
sunny heavenly blue sky, and now and then 
there were openings where trees had fallen, and 
the glorious tropical sunshine streamed in on 
gaudy blossoms of huge trees and on pure white 
orohids and oanary-ooloured clusters borne by 
lianas ; on sun-birds, iridescent and gorgeous 
in the sunlight; and on butterflies, some all 
golden, others amber and black, and amber and 
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blue, some with velvety bands of violet and 
green, others altogether velvety-black with 
spots of vermilion or emerald-green, the under 
side of the wings corresponding to the spot, 
while sometimes a shoal of turquoise-blue or 
wholly canary-coloured sprites fluttered in the 
sunbeams; the flash of sun-birds and the flutter 
of butterflies giving one an idea of the joy 
which possibly was intended to be the heritage 
of all animated existence. In these openings I 
was glad for the moment to be neither an 
ornithologist nor an entomologist, so that I 
might leave every one of these daintily coloured 
creatures to the enjoyment of its life and 
beauty.” 

A work so brilliantly written, animated by 
such noble sentiments and kindly feeling, 
necessarily disarms criticism. Else comment 
might be invited by several ethnological, 
geographical, and statistical statements, as 
well as by some curious solecisms in style— 
blemishes, however, which, in the midst of 
so many excellences, appear as little more 
than “patches on the cheek of beauty.” 

A. H. Keane. 


Italy. By Ugo Balzani. “Early Chroni¬ 
clers of Europe.” (S. P. C. K.) 

Sio. Balzani has made a weloome addition 
to this extremely useful series. It is most 
desirable that the growing interest in history 
should be established on a broad basis, and 
that the methods and sources of historical 
writing should be popularised as well as the 
results. At the same time, it is a difficult 
task to give a brief and interesting account of 
early ohroniclers, to present them to the 
ordinary reader in their real character, and to 
show their literary as well as their historical 
value. Sig. Balzani has done this by copious 
extracts, which are exoellently translated. 
We are not without hopes that the publica¬ 
tion of this series may lead to the study of 
history in the upper forms of our public 
schools in books of extracts from mediaeval 
chroniclers. Such a plan would surely be 
useful for the study of language, literature, 
ant history alike. 

The history of mediaeval Italy is singularly 
varied, and has its roots on every side. Sig. 
Balzani’s chief difficulty was one of selection, and 
selection determined by a particular end. He 
has managed to disentangle from the masB of 
material before him the more peculiarly Italian 
elements, without disregarding the connexion 
of Italian with European affairs. The interval 
between Cassiodorus and Yillani is immense, 
and the transition has to be traced with a 
firm hand. Italian history has passed from 
the organisation of the mightiest province of 
the Roman empire to the affairs of a Tuscan 
oity without losing its European importance. 
It has passed through the period of barbarian 
invasions Without losing its hold on its 
ancient traditions. A new Bpirib has been 
infused without any violent destruction of 
the old forms. The difficulty and the interest 
of mediaeval Italy lay in tracing this gradual 
process. It can only be traced adequately in 
the pages of the Italian chroniclers, and 
Sig. Balzani has done well in giving extracts 
which put forcibly before the reader the pro¬ 
cess by which the Italian peoples were 
formed. The following remarks on Panins 


Diaconus summarise much that is import¬ 
ant :— 

“ Paul seemed destined for an historian by his 
birth and the circumatanoes of his life. Born 
in Italy of Lombard parentage when the 
Lombard rule was drawing near its fall, 
attached to the people from whom he sprang, 
and the friend of their princes, and, on 
the other hand, eduoated by Italian masters 
in the traditions, doubly Latin, both of 
classical and ecclesiastical studies, Faulus 
Diaconus was both Italian and Lom¬ 
bard. Henoe that kind of patriotism which 
in him oombined the two races, and seemed to 
symbolise a fusion between them which could 
not ever be complete, and was only partially 
readied when the Lombard oppressor, con¬ 
quered by the Franks, found himself in this 
oommon misfortune on a nearer level with the 
oppressed race.” 

Sig. Balzani makes some excellent remarks 
on the chivalry of the Lombards. It is 
indeed a fact, deserving more attention than 
it has received, that Italy in the eighth 
century passed through the chivalrous phase 
which did not reach Northern Europe till two 
or three centuries later. Chivalry had begun 
to be artificial in Italy when it was real in 
the rest of Europe. It was not that Italy 
did not understand it; but she had lived 
through it. 

We cannot follow Sig. Balzani through 
the details of his subject. He has a realan d 
scholarly knowledge of Italian history. His 
book is written without any parade of 
erudition; but, if tested in any part, it is 
found to rest upon a foundation of very much 
wider knowledge than the author cares to 
show. It contains some passages of excellent 
writing, among which we may notice the 
comparison of Gregory I. and Gregory VII., 
the two mediaeval Popes whose letters enable 
ns to judge their aims. The life and writ¬ 
ings of Albertinus Mussatus, a man who has 
scarcely yet received due recognition, are 
treated with sympathetic warmth. We notice 
that Sig. Balzani is of del Lungo’s opinion in 
favour of the authenticity of Dino Compagni, 
and we imagine that all English students 
who have followed the controversy will agree 
with him. A book must end somewhere, and 
perhaps the chronicle of Villani makes a good 
end to the mediaeval history of Italy; but we 
could have wished that Sig. Balzani had 
dwelt more on Villani, and illustrated from 
him the commercial greatness of Florence. 
We could also have wished that the book had 
been accompanied by a tabular statement of 
the editions of the various chroniclers men¬ 
tioned. It is not everyone who knows where 
to find them. M. Cbeighton. 


Some Impressions of the United States. By 
Edward A. Freeman. (Longmans.) 

Mb. Fbbeman passed six months in the 
United States during the autumn and Bpring 
of 1881 and 1882. He saw something of the 
commonwealths forming the old English 
colonies, but he did not get farther west than 
St. Louis or farther south than Northern 
Virginia. Nor did he mingle much among 
the people at large; for it was one of the 
pleasures, as well as one of the penalties, of the 
reputation which preceded and accompanied 
him that, wherever he went, men of letters 


and “ prominent citizens ” were ready to act 
as his ciceroni to the Great Republic. In 
the newer States this is not of great ' 
importance, for the social differences be¬ 
tween one grade of society and those imme¬ 
diately above and below it are so trifling 
as to be soarcely perceptible. But in the 
older settled portions of the Union there an 
distinctions and antipathies as in Europe; and 
the gulf between the “Knickerbockers'’ of 
New York or the “ fust famlies ” of Virginia 
and the “ immigrant ” of last year and the 
“ mean white trash ” is no narrower became 
it consists for the most part in differences 
made by education and wealth. The 
America which the great English historian 
saw was therefore an America of university 
professors, wealthy merchants, and polished 
statesmen, a land of cities, fair women, fine 
linen, well-appointed establishments, and «t . 
dinners, at which an honoured guest was 
toasted by Amphitryons worthy of enter¬ 
taining so distinguished a visitor. Hevai, 
of course, often asked how he liked the 
country which he saw under such pleasant 
auspices; and in the magazine articles of 
which this little volume is mainly a reprint 
he proceeds—veryreluctantly.it is admitted— 
to answer that embarrassing question. 

This hesitation is very natural, though Mr. 
Freeman has no need for apologising over hit 
fancied unfitness for the task he has set him¬ 
self to perform. Like other men whose 
reputation is made before they land on the 
shores of the New World, he was re¬ 
ceived with unfailing hospitality, and is 
therefore unwilling, in the exercise of his 
function of good-natured friend, to say ear¬ 
thing which might be misinterpreted or gin 
pain to his kindly friends. He is not the 
first traveller who has halted between two 
opinions ; and to some of us the difficulty of 
deciding what to do baa been so great dot 
the only compromise possible was to keep 
our notes for the instruction of a circle the 
periphery of which did not extend to Cepe 
Cod or “ Aliaskas shore.” Americans are not 
nowadays so impatient of criticism ae they 
were when Colonel Chollop opined that they 
“ must be cracked up.” But, like all young 
nations and struggling peoples whose position 
in the world is still unfixed, or who hire 
seen better days, they are extremely sensitive 
to criticism. There was never a race so case- 
hardened to abuse as are the English, since 
they have no longer to win a place in the 
political hierarchy, and probably none so 
touchy as the little monarchy of ancient 
Denmark or the great republics of the New 
World. Mr. Freeman has, however, done 
his work so thoroughly well that, if he has 
not escaped severe strictures, he m»y fed 
careless about their consequences. 

Unlike some visitors of less experience, 
he declined to “ be put through,” as the 
phrase is, but insists on doing his best to 
things with his own eyes, even when his 
attendant guides were ready with their rosy- 
coloured spectacles. That he is invariably 
right only a rash man would declare; bat to 
say that he has touohed briefly, trench¬ 
antly, and with a practised hand nearly 
every feature of American public and private 
life in a manner which commands admiration 
is only what the barest justice to hi* book 
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demands. In less than three hundred pages 
he gives an admirable digest of his impres¬ 
sions—so admirable, indeed, that, with the 
exception of Anthony Trollope (who wrote 
about the beet book on the United States, 
just aa his mother must be conceded the 
distinction of being the parent of about the 
worst of an evil progeny), we cannot recall 
anyone who has penned one which is more 
satisfactory. Mr. Freeman looked at the 
English colonies in America—we know what 
we are saying—with the eye of a man who 
had for thirty years been studying men and 
cities and governments, and tracing from 
their very germ the gradual upbuilding of the 
institutions of which those of the United 
States are only dissevered portions. Indeed, 
this may be regarded as the key-note of the 
whole volume. He is ever finding, and ever 
insisting, that “ the Americans,” as they so 
absurdly call themselves—as if the continent 
were not likewise the home of Canadians, 
Mexicans, Brazilians, and the Southern brood 
of 014 Spain—are only English settled on the 
other aide of the Atlantic, just as the 
Australians are Britons in the Antipodes; 
ind he takes a peculiar delight in pointing to 
iny feature in a New England college, law 
:ourt, municipality, or any familiar phrase 
. which confirms this easily accepted view. 

“ Th.e Americans,” however, did not seem to 
: share their guest’s enthusiasm, evidently 
• ;aking a kind of patriotic pride in believing 
shemselves to be, if not autothonic, at least a 
: oew ethnic product compounded of Briton 
.ind Teuton and Celt and Latin and Slav, 

: olus something of the Ethiopian, and, in the 
older States (though they do not care to 
r acknowledge the paternity), a considerable 
: lash of the Bed folk, whom, in many cases, 

. the earlier settlers absorbed rather than ex¬ 
terminated. Mr. Freeman is not insensible 
^ to this miscegenation, but he gets over it by 
. -pointing out that, in like manner, we have 
absorbed and amalgamated a variety of 
. foreign elements. This is perfectly true, but, 
it the same time, these aliens have given a 
. lent to the character and pursuits of the older 
English which resulted*in the formation of 
the modem British. This compound man mi- 
.. grated to America, and there, under the meta- 
i norphosing influences of new surroundings, 
I. different food, expanded ideas, and changed 
/climate, began the amalgamating process 
afresh. He retained, but will, as time goes 
on, retain to a less extent, the habits and 
ways of the mother country, whose language 
. he speaks, and whose institutions were the 
inly models the majority of the colonists 
could imitate when they began housekeeping 
m their own account. The rural parts of 
Pennsylvania are to-day very German; and, 
where the Celtic element and the later High 
Dutch, importation has not entirely swamped 
the Lower Dutch, or Holland, substratum, 
there ere portions of New York State more 
Teutomio than English. Apart from 
Louisiana and Florida, which originally were 
not English at all, Mr. Freeman would have 
found, had he gone farther west, that there 
were parts of the United States no more 
Britisli than is implied by the possession of a 
common tongue and a common political foun¬ 
dation. His remarks upon American dialects 
are interesting; but it is to be regretted that 


so acute and learned an observer was not suffi¬ 
ciently long in the country, or brought enough 
in contact with the humbler classes, to hare 
studied the influences of the later Teu¬ 
tonic and Celtic immigration on the speech, 
food, and modes of thought in America. The 
present writer has noticed this repeatedly. 
Apart from the intellectual product of a cross 
between the thoughtful, heavy, steady German 
and the quick-witted, unstable, illogical 
Irishman, there are phrases in constant use 
in America which can be easily traced to the 
Teuton and the Celt. They have influenced 
—not beneficially, it may be admitted—the 
cookery, and, in some instances, have entirely 
altered the meanings of words. What are 
called Yankeeisms are in reality, as Mr. 
Lowell has so aptly shown in his essay on the 
New England dialect, mere fossil English 
words, found in Chaucer and Shakspere. 
“ Chores ” is an example. But the familiar 
word “bummer,” identical with our loafer, is 
unquestionably German—or rather Platt- 
Deutsch (Bummeln); while no one who has 
travelled from the Eastern to the Far 
Western States but must have noticed how 
the adjective “clever” alters its meaning, 
from being translateable by “smart” in New 
England to being considered in Oregon akin 
to a term of disrespect—for there it is equiva¬ 
lent to soft, good-natured, and anything but 
smart. 

Mr. Freeman’s “Impressions” are, how¬ 
ever, so full of thoughtful remarks and subjects 
for discussion that, without eviscerating its 
contents, it would be impossible to do justice 
to his pregnant pages. Here and there—as 
when he objects to being called “ Doctor,” 
his degree being “purely professional and 
honorary,” or objects to people thinking that 
he must consult rare MSS. in the British 
Museum when he only uses printed authori¬ 
ties—Mr. Freeman is unreasonably crotchety. 
But his crotchets are never offensive, and 
are not the least amusing features in a book 
most of which is entertaining and all of which 
is instructive. Robert Brows. 


HEW KOVELS. 

Doctor Claudius: a True Story. By F. 
Marion Crawford. (Macmillan.) 

Sam's Sweetheart. By Helen Mathers (Mrs. 
Henry Reeves). In 3 vols. (Hurst A 
Blackett-) 

Hearts. By David Christie Murray. In 3 
vols. (Chatto A Windus.) 

A Mol for his Pains. By Helena Gullifer. 
In 3 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

Love and its Counterfeit. By Alice Bernard. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 

The author of Doctor Claudius says on the 
title-page that it is “ a true story; ” but when¬ 
ever true things are written of truly, and form 
a narrative artistically complete, the result 
may be called “ a true story.” It is to be 
hoped Mr. Crawford does not mean that there 
is really somewhere or other one Doctor 
Claudius and only one, and that he is really 
married to the one Countess Margaret, for 
they are both of them very beautiful types of 
character, and it would be pleasant to think 
that they were to be met with now and then. 


The charm of Doctor Claudius as a story is 
quite different from that of Mr. Isaacs. 
There was magic in Mr. Isaacs which held the 
reader by a spell. When it was finished the 
impression left upon the mind grew in force. 
The author was hardly thought of at first, 
for “ Mr. Isaacs ” himself was a distinct per¬ 
sonality—a new creation, a fresh departure in 
fiction. The book would always stand out 
among modern novels as one that had broken 
new ground. Doctor Claudius, on the other 
hand, brings before us chiefly and forcibly 
the rare versatility and brilliant gifts of the 
author. The story is one of ordinary life; and 
it flows on pleasantly from first to last, 
sparkling with wit and fresh thought, 
humorous and pathetic by turns, full of 
culture, of travel, of curious knowledge of 
men and things, and in its love passages 
almost inaugurating a new phase of chivalric 
thought, so high is its tone and motif. 
Doctor Claudius, when the story opens, is a 
doctor of philosophy at Heidelberg, a thought¬ 
ful, broad-browed Scandinavian, who 
“had plunged into the vast sea of Kant, 

very definite idea of what \o was doing**. . ^ 
and had to go on and on until one day he asked 
himself what it all led to P why he had laboured 
so hard for years over suoh things P whether 
the old free life and ready enjoyment were not 
better than this midnight prowling among 
other people’s thoughts, which, whatever they 
might have been when spoken, never seemed 
quite dear on paper P ” 

The sudden acquisition of a great fortune 
in America seems only to increase his be¬ 
wilderment without giving any definite aim 
to existence, but the author says “ the potent 
reason for this was that he had never met a 
woman who had interested him.” Almost at 
the same time as the news of the fortune 
reaches him he is happy enough to rescue the 
lost parasol of a beautiful American lady who 
had married a Russian Count and had been left 
a widow. “ The exalted opinion he held of 
woman in general had gained upon him of 
late years since he had associated less with 
them ” is said of Doctor Claudius, and yet is 
not said cynically; and from the time of his 
meeting with the beautiful Countess Margaret 
his life may be said to begin. There enter 
on the sceite an American adventurer, Mr. 
Barker, and an English Duke who is given to 
roving and American trading, and takes a 
fancy to the simply mannered, herculean 
philosopher. The Duke, who is made up of 
broad effects of good-nature and gentlemanly 
feeling, and has but a small amount of brains, 
takes the whole party, with the addition of 
his own sister, the Lady Victoria, and the 
Countess’s companion, Miss Skeat, across to 
America in his yacht. On the broad ocean 
Doctor Claudius and the Countess naturally 
see a great deal of each other; and the Countess, 
who had thought of the philosopher mostly 
“as an interesting book she was reading,” 
begins to find her feeling towards him 
changing. As for him, ere they had left 
Europe, 

“ with the chivalrous wholeness of purpose that 
was his nature, he took his soul and laid it at 
her feet, for better, for worse, to do with as she 
would. Bat he knew the hoar was not yet 
come wherein he oould speak, and so he served 
her in silence, content to feel the tree of life 
growing within him.” 
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By the time America is reached he has 
roused the jealousy of Mr. Barker, who thinks 
to gain his own ends by throwing doubt on 
the identity of Doctor Claudius. The brother- 
in-law of the Countess Margaret has be¬ 
come involved in Nihilist plots, and has 
so complicated her affairs that her fortune is 
jeopardised; and Doctor Claudius finds achival- 
ric enterprise, worthy of his love, in going to 
Europe to reclaim her rights. He does not 
tell her the object of his journey, but in a 
beautifully described scene on Newport Cliff 
they become affianced. Doctor Claudius con¬ 
fides to the Duke the secret of his mission and 
also the mystery of his own parentage, which 
is never divulged to the reader. The only 
prospective interest of the story is whether 
Claudius will ever return from his journey to 
claim the Countess ; and, as it is impossible to 
help sharing the doubts and presentiments 
about him, the interest is sustained to the last 
page. But the real charm of the book lies 
chiefly in its vivid character-painting. Each 
figure is full of vitality and sketched with 
vigour—the blue-eyed, massive philosopher, 
with his strong hands and his worshipping 
love, “ the outcome of a knightly nature 
thrown back upon itself; ” the more complex 
and queenly Countess Margaret; the vulgar, 
low-aiming Mr. Barker, whose touch of 
physical courage in the carriage accident is 
introduced with dramatic force; the well- 
meaning, stupid Duke, whose aristocracy and 
yacht are useful to his friends; his pleasant, 
sea-loving sister; the excellent savant, Horace 
Bellingham, with his tales of people’s grand¬ 
mothers and his genuine desire to do a good 
turn when he can; even the withered Miss 
Skeat, with her interest in Indians and her 
flashes of kindliness, are well worth knowing. 

In Sams Sweetheart, Mrs. Henry Reeves 
has written a novel to assert the superiority 
of the savage life over modern civilisation; and 
certainly, if it is an advantage for a heroine to 
be able to run up a tree when she finds her¬ 
self in difficulties, to get herself into gaol 
for knocking down a policeman, to kill a 
neighbouring farmer’s turkeys, and to poach 
hares and pheasants out of season when the 
family she is visiting seem short of food, 
“ Sam’s Sweetheart ” successfully magnifies 
her office. When the story commences 
“ Sam ” is a gold-digger in Misogamy Camp, 
New South Wales, and his “Sweetheart” 
is a baby left to starve by its father, an 
English peer, who elects to haunt gold-fields 
and be known as “ Cucumber Jack.” The 
bringing up of the baby in the gold-diggers’ 
camp, and its humanising effect on the rough 
men who nursed it, are told very touchingly, 
forming the truest part of a vigorous but 
unnatural story. It will remind some 
readers of Bret Harte’s pathetic Luck of 
Roaring Camp, though “ Sam’s Sweetheart ” 
goes though many more hair-breadth escapes 
in her roughly nurtured infancy. After the 
tragic death of her protector Sam, she is 
about to be taken to England by another 
digger, when she is carried off by her Maori 
grandmother, who has followed her father’s 
fortunes to New South Wales and lives with 
a tribe of Australian aborigines. Here, after 
several years’ training in wild sports, she is 
about to marry her Maori oousin when she is 
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found by the inevitable “broad-chested” 
Englishman, who is of course her unknown 
near relation, and, though engaged to a lady 
in England, loses his heart to the lovely 
savage, and is saved from innumerable perils 
by her as she guides him through the bush to 
the sea-coast, “catching his dinner” for him 
daily. “ He did not love her the less because 
she was a delicious cook! ” How his English 
love conveniently loves someone else; how 
his savage love, after startling adventures 
amid outraged aborigines, finds her father 
and helps to bury him in the sand with her 
own hands, enters into a nominal marriage 
with the Maori cousin, and then sets out for 
England with the name “ Sam’s Sweetheart ” 
on her boxes, is it not written in the second 
and third volumes ? Undoubtedly the lovely 
savage must have been a curious apparition 
in a quiet clergyman’s family when she 
vanquished the clergyman and his five wild 
sons so completely that her imprisonment for 
assaulting the policeman leaves room for no¬ 
thing but tearful regret. But the denouement 
of this adventurous life must be left to the 
discovery of those readers who are not deterred 
by improbability and very fervid love scenes 
from pursuing her fortunes and those of her 
wooer, Guy. Mrs. Henry Reeves has power, 
and some of her descriptions of bush life are 
full of beauty; but, in passing, we may notice 
that all her characters speak in the same 
concise terse way, very much to the point, 
with no softening qualities. As an example, 
we may quote a speech made by Guy’s 
English fiancie when asked by her aunt why 
she is in mourning. 

‘“I am in mourning for my cousin, Guy 
Trefusis,’ said Tishy, as the butler handed her 
cream and sugar. ‘ Guy Trefusis is dead,’ 
almost screamed Mrs. Transome, ‘ the man you 
were to have married the first of next month ! ’ 
‘Yes,’ said Tishy, as she took a piece of bread- 
and-butter from a footman, ‘ he fell over a 
precipice the other day in Australia, or some¬ 
thing. but we do not expect he will ever come 
back.’ ” 

If these are the manners and customs of the 
highest civilisation, we can hardly wonder that 
Mrs. Henry Reeves prefers savage life, and 
men and women of the type of “Djarrah” 
and “ Yuntha.” 

After such bewildering transitions from 
Australia to England and back again, it 
is with a sense of respite that we turn to 
a book like Hearts, which, in spite of 
its “ bizarre ” cover, is a novel of the genuine 
melodramatic order. The hero, Tom Carroll, 
is a healthy, right-minded young Briton, who 
is true himself and expects others to be true. 
He is ruined by an unscrupulous cousin, Mark, 
who supplants him with his pompous old 
father and usurps his home. Mark is found 
stabbed, and cleverly throws the blame on 
Tom, who has meanwhile lost everything 
he has in bringing out an original opera, 
and who is tried for murderous assault. The 
extremes of Italian character, its loyalty and 
gratitude on the one hand, its hatred and 
revenge on the other, both come into play in 
working out the plot, and are very cleverly 
delineated; and the interest of the story is well 
sustained. The most puzzling part of the 
book is its name, for “ hearts ” have very 
little to eay to the story. Tom transfers 


what he calls his heart with very little trouble 
from his first love to a young singer, and the , 
first love is equally ready to give hers in 
another direction. Possibly the author wishes 
to show that a playing-card is a fitting type 
of such easy transference. 

A Fool for hit Pains is a dangerously easr 
flow of words. It is the sort of novel which 
is the outcome of a liberal education in weeklv 
newspaper gossip—one of the irresponsible 
books of chatter that overflow on the shekel 
of a sea-side library, and, where they have 
any influence, weaken true views of life. But 
it is hard to imagine the influence of a book 
which moves through stiffing scenes of societr 
in Rome, in Paris, and in Londoo, where one 
beautiful lady marries a man she does not 
care about for the sake of a young brother, 
who afterwards lies under a charge of forgery, 
through a mistaken idea of saving her repo- 
tation ; where another beautiful lady has a ‘ 
dangerous flirtation, which is brought to a 
summary end by the sudden appearance at 
an evening fete of a lion escaped from the 
Zoological Gardens. It is delightful to know 
that “ Lady Grenville looked quietly aristo¬ 
cratic and good-looking in black tulle, trimmed 
with lace and jet; and Brenda’s blue surat 
was especially becoming to her fairness;' 1 
and to read of a Lady Ravenhill, “ who leaves 
the heaven upon earth of a loving home for 
something far better than earth, in heaven," 
and that “ her husband and three sons are not 
long in following, sent to an earlier meeting 
than the fondest love could have hoped by 
the breaking of a bridge and drowning of i 
train.” 

Love and its Counterfeit is probably a first 
novel. The author’s views of life will have 
matured before she launches into her seeoed; 
and she will have learnt by that time how 
difficult it would have been for the m«t 
wicked husband to have lived in his ora 
country place with his lawful wife and son, 
and yet to have engaged himself to be married 
to a lady living a few miles away, or to hare 
trodden purposely on his wife’s gown on a 
dangerous staircase, and sent her to an etriy 
grave, and yet so nearly to have married hi# 
old love, with the watchful eyes of two old ' 
servants, a foster-brother, a friend, and a 
doctor upon him. F. M. Owes. 


RECENT VERSE. 

Two Fancies, and other Poems. By Willis® 
Graham. (Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) “Tvo 
Fancies” is the story of a youth who had “ soegnt 
for knowledge deep and vast,” who hsl 
“plunged deep in the mystic wells of ancien- ■ 
lore,” and “drunk of the purer streams of 
modern thought,” but had “ found the goal *« 
nothing.’’ At length, after “ sleepless nights 
succeeding weary days,” the “ soul-consuming 
foe of thought was conquered in, and by, h in3 ' 
and the crown of “God-like calm” then 
“ wreathed the victor’s brow.” The sea, stars, 
and wind now told him with “ mystic voice too 
secrets of all time ; ” but as for his intercoms* 
with men (or with women either, though the 
sequel would not seem to say so), be loo*™ 
upon them merely as “ toys to play with in “ 
idle hour.” Notwithstanding hia settled con¬ 
viction that the “ world’s smiles and tears sen 
nought but lies,” and in particular that ‘‘worn® 
cared for nought but gold and power, » 
chanced one “ sweet autumnal day,” whan k* 
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11 goal was plunged i Q poet’s dreams,” that a 
( thunderstorm came on, or, rather, that the 
"(innder'a roll beat its dread music to their 
[that is, the waves’ and winds’] mighty war,” 

' when a young girl near her cottage home 
hospitably asked him to come in out of the wet, 
or, more properly, a “ gentle voice of sweetest 
melody ” spoke these words :— 

“ Oh, come and shelter from this fearful storm, 

Our house is there, oh, pray ride on with speed.” 
It would be unjust to the author to recount 
the subsequent incidents with any degree of 
closeness. It is perhaps enough to say that the 
first of the two “ Fancies ” closes while the youth, 
who had learned that “ women care for nought 
but gold and power,” is in the aot of saying:— 

“ My darling, I am going far away, 
hut never to forget you . . . 

And with one last embrace they parted — then 
He rode forth in the blackness of the night,” 
which is surely a proof that he has made as 
much, ptogress in a fresh department of re¬ 
search as we could reasonably expect from one 
who regards mankind as a “ toy to play with in 
an idle hour.” The book is dedicated to Mr. 
Alfred Austin, as the “ chief of Byronians,” in 
token of “ admiration of his noble defence of 
Byron's memory against the harpies who assail 
■ it.” The author is throughout very peppery on 
the Byron question :— 

11 Exactly as a skittish Scottish bull 
: i Hunts an old woman in a scarlet cloak.” 

- There 18 a good deal in the book that is obviously 
.■ written in imitation of the colloquial semi- 
: . cynical, semi-humorous style of “ Don Juan.” 

/ The author is never entirely funny except 
,: f'" when he means to be so. There is, however, 
one solemn apostrophe to Byron in the form of 
a ii i » sonnet whioh rivals everything else in 
ii mingled humour and pathos. It begins— 

: ti“Greatest of England’s bards, save only one; ” 
and ends— 

,yj “ My sun-god ! dost thou ofttimes think of mo ? ” 

’ f , ; ; Wo put it, however, to Mr. W. Graham whether, 
V.on reflection, he does not agree with us that his 
“Bun-god” might occupy his “ soul of fire” 
;; A with a duty less trying than that of ofttimes 
! c thinking of him. 

lfi f" The Waters of Lethe. By Lancelot Bichard 
s 1 *' 1 Bawnsley. (Cambridge: Metcalfe.) It was 
: hardly to be expected that, in this year of grace, 

iif any now turn would be given to the eerie myth 
j, ,■!>: about the river of hell, whose waters, being 
[...imbibed by the dead, caused them to forget all 
' ■[’ Ibey had previously known. Certainly Mr. 

Bawnsley has no new sense in which to employ 
i- 1 it, nor has he, so far as we can see, any fresh 
a. 1 commentary to make concerning it, unless it 
i- bethat 

“ Ghosts brook not that mortal strangers 
Should tlieir secret homes explore. ” 

: Whether it was worth while to write a poem of 

- ri • sixteen demy octavo pages in order to present 
this idea and similar ideas is more than we care 
■■■„• to say; but that the author should offer the 
j pnblio a fragment like this at all is a problem 
r> that is perhaps only capable of solution on the 
J V assumption that, like the raven’s laoonic utter- 
"Jfi? &nce > “ ’tis his only stock and store.” 

Wayside Songs. (Glasgow: Wilson and 
M'Cormiok.) This is an anonymous volume, 
fii which, in its unpretentiousness, no less than in 
,\s •/ its intrinsic excellence, fulfils all the functions 
. ; of true minor verse. Among the babel of poetic 
voices it is surely not unbecoming that there 
- should be some who are content to echo the 
,;■<' tone of the master singers without aspiring to 
• their utmost flights. This volume has a percep- 
tible Herrickian air, not less in the atmosphere 
'Z:v‘ of nature that pervades it than in the general 
■f.i lucidity and sweetness of its verse. There are 
p certainly a few poems, such as “ Far or Near,” 
>■ which are as oommonplaoe in theme and as 



barren in treatment as the average product of 
the Poet’s Corner of a Scotch country news¬ 
paper. A few of the poems, also, such as “ Take 
me Home,” are feebly didactic; but the author 
of this book is no weakling. The writer of 
“Now for laurel plant we rue” is at least 
worthy to sit at the feet of the true poet whom 
he has chosen for model. Here and there we 
note the passing influence of contemporary 
authors, and twice or thrioe there are indica¬ 
tions of a tendency to slide into vers de sociitt. 
The author is at his best, however, in the more 
solemn Herrickian lyrics such as “ So Tired,” 

“ Rest,” the sonnet to Mortimer Collins, and 
the address to Bayard Taylor. In the 
following lines there is a hint of beauty whioh 
does not get rightly realised:— 

“ A PASSINO THOUOHT. 

“ I met a friend in the furrowed ways, 

And hailed as we passed along, 

But paused not to talk, for the brief bright days 

Left little for smile or song. 

“Yet sometimes I think, with a sad regret, 

My harvest will prove less sweet 
If the friend in the early spring I met 

In the end I shall no more meet.” 

There is not enough in this to make it vital. 
Such verse is so slight that nothing but a close 
condensation of thought will vivify it. But 
then Landor alone seems to have had the gift 
of that. 

Love Poems. By Paolo. (Chapman and 
Hall.) After telling us how it chanced “ on 
a summer evening fair” that “she had won 
some gloves of me,” the author of this pretty 
volume goes on to say that, though the day 
(another day, we presume) was cold, and the 
sullen rain was flying upon the “ storm-king’s 
pinions fleet,” the rain and sleet and oold were 
nothing to him—from whioh we regret to see 
that Paolo is afflicted with all a minor poet’s 
reckless indifference to draughts. Indeed, 
the minor poets "of the present generation, in 
their sublime disregard of unpropitious weather, 
seem, as a body, to be graduating for an epi- 
demio of influenza. There is a “ sonnet ” in Love 
Poems which is somewhat to the tune of 
Michael Drayton’s “ Since it must be,” and 
contains no scantier allowance than twenty 
lines. A large part of the volume is written 
in the quatrain employed in “ In Memoriam,” 
and the book, as a whole, is certainly free from 
the worst vices of modern euphony. 

Plays for the People. By C. Edmund Maurioe. 
(Bell.) This book does not fall quite naturally 
into tne category of minor verse, being written 
largely in prose. Mr. Maurice's purpose is to 
popularise the work of the Commons Preserva¬ 
tion Society, and no doubt the movement in 
which he has engaged is one that well deserves 
attention. It is so obvious that people die off 
the faster in the same degree that they orowd 
themselves together the closer, that any 
measures are to be commended that help them 
to preserve their rights in such breathing-places 
as Bushey and Loughton, though we certainly 
should not have supposed that amateur theatri¬ 
cals illustrative of the lives and labours of 
the pioneers of the Commons Preservation 
Society would contribute materially to that end. 
Mr. Maurice’s dramas are neither very in¬ 
genious in construction nor characterised by 
muoh fertility of resource in dialogue; more¬ 
over, they exhibit the farm labourers of more 
than a hundred years ago as occasionally talk¬ 
ing in a gibberish which we supposed to be 
peculiar to the Cockney of our own day. But 
they are, nevertheless, pleasant little plays, 
and are certainly not open to objection on any 
grounds that such an economist as Mr. Henry 
George would find dubious. 

Lady Margaret's Sorrows. By Cameron 
Macdowall. (Beer.) “If men should ask” 
Mr. Macdowall way lie writes verses, his 


answer would be “ that as a good conscience is 
supposed to be the first source of happiness, so 
an agreeable occupation is the second.” He “ can¬ 
not always work, nor hunt, nor shoot, nor sing, 
nor dance.” Besides, he “ oannot help writing or 
imagining verses; ” and he prints them because 
“ manuscript poetry gives a most restricted 
pleasure.” To do him more justioe than in his 
Prefatory Note he does himself, we would say 
that, “ if men should ask ” why he writes verses, 
the best answer would be that at least he has 
something to say or sing, and that the some¬ 
thing in question is neither oonfined to the 
exposition of his individual opinions nor the 
revelation of his personal passions. This book 
is not like certain of its companion volumes, 
either foppishly egotistical or whiningly modest. 
Its worst fault is a certain tendency to melo¬ 
dramatic falseness, a certain trace of staginess, 
a certain want of sentimental control. “ Lady 
Margaret” does not much touch ua by her 
sorrows, the “Legend of Valsalva” fails to 
terrify us by eerie ghoulishness, and “ Mari- 
olatrv ” lacks the natural simplicity which 
would have made it pathetio. The blank verse 
of the title-poem is deficient in strenuousness, 
and the rhymed verse of the other poems 
would be better for more finish. But, withal, 
there is, as we say, something in this little 
book for which we oan properly oommend it. 
The following is the last poem given, and, 
though out of harmony with the author’s 
other work, it will be seen to be olever and 
amusing :— 

“to MY SMALL HOUSE IN 8COTLAND. 

“ What is’t that rises on the placid shore, 

Before thy porch, ah small house by the sea, 

The monster huge, dilating more and more 

That slew dire Phaedra’s love?—Can such 
things be! 

“ ‘ Hech, Sir ! You’ve no then likely heard the 
news, 

We’re soon to hao a busy, bustling shore, 

A big, braw brick-kiln and long chimley flues.’ 

Farewell, farewell! I must return—no more ! ” 

Sforza: a Tragedy. By J. 0. Heywood. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) Sforza is “a 
tragedy with incidental musio for the last aot; ” 
and, from the specific instructions given for the 
benefit of the actors, we can hardly.be wrong in 
supposing that it has been designed with a view 
to representation on the stage. “ At the sound 
of each ohorus,” for example, “ all movement is 
suspended by the actors; and, while it lasts, they 
remain rigidly attentive, as if awed and spell¬ 
bound.” Such being the case, we are afraid 
that Mr. Heywood will speedily oome to a con¬ 
clusion as to the low estimation into which 
tragiepoetry has fallen not unlike that whioh 
Mr. 1 Some expressed concerning epic poetry 
when he published his Orion. The veteran poet 
issued his poem at a farthing, and got through 
three editions at that remunerative oharge; but 
if the present author were to produce his drama 
even at a transpontine theatre on similar terms 
we fear that he, unlike Mr. Horne, would not 
find many applicants for “ a pen’orth o’tragedy.” 
There is in Sforza a certain effort—not altogether 
unattended by success—after solemnity, dignity, 
and even reserve force, conveying the idea that 
the author has either given Borne attention at 
least to the form of Aesohylean tragedy, or, 
which is more probable, is familiar with Cole¬ 
ridge’s translation of Schiller’s Wallenstein ; but 
we fear it must be said that there is a lament¬ 
able amount of wool-gathering displayed in 
these otherwise harmless pages. 

Poems and Songs. By David Wingate. (Glas¬ 
gow : Kerr and Richardson.) This oontains a 
vein of humour of the homely rustio sort. 
“ The Pointsman Grim ” is a story of a cobbler 
who beoomes pointsman in the hope of reven¬ 
ging himself upon the chairman and directors 
of a railway company who have offered him 
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£50 as compensation for the lose of his wife 
and ohild by a railway accident, and who turns 
the points wrong at the moment when a train, 
supposed to contain the hated officials, is 
coming towards his box. “ A Lay of the 
Twentieth Century ” is a sort of solution of the 
problem of Irish discontent, the leaders of the 
Land League agitation being shipped off to sea, 
with the result that order is restored in Ireland. 
This is about on a level with Mr. Freeman’s 
solution of the nigger problem: that every Irish¬ 
man in the States should shoot a nigger and 
get hanged for it. Here and there is a touch 
of pathos. “ By the Burn of Shield ” is an old 
man’s story of how he was rescued from the 
excesses of early life by the society of a beautiful 
child who came every day and sat on his 
plough. The poem is a rustic imitation of 
Keats’s “ La Belle Dame,” less, of course, all the 
witchery, and with the immeasureable difference 
that might be expected in the technique, but 
retaining the idea of supernatural charm. 

Monte Rota, By Starr H. Niohols. (Boston, 
U.S.: Houghton, Mifflin and Co.) We hardly 
know whether the author’s familiarity with 
Scott, with Byron, or with “Festus” Bailey 
contributed most to the epical impulse that 
prompted him to write this poem. The book 
is called an Epio of an Alp, and cantos are 
devoted to descriptions of the mountain, the 
ascent of it, the summit, and the descent from 
it. The writer exhibits considerable love of 
external nature and some familiarity with the 
scenes described. The blemish of the book is 
due to a proneness to perpetual personification 
of inanimate objects. The writer's reading 
sometimes shows itself in odd places and in 
questionable guise; as, for example, where we 
are reminded, not very opportunely, of one of 
Keats’s finest lines in the passage that runs:— 

“ But thus at last they overtake and win 
The ‘Saddle’s’ windy seat conspicuous, 

And camp them down for breathing-space and 
food, 

Indifferent lunch o’ertouched with wild sur¬ 
mise.” 

Sketches in Verse, By John McCosh, M.D. 
(James Blackwood.) This volume oontains a 
series of paraphrases of newspaper reports of 
incidents at home and abroad, the object of the 
book, as of three similar books by the same 
author that have gone before it in the spaoe of 
twelve years, being “ to preserve contemporary 
events in verse, like insects in amber, or like 
strawberries picked from among weeds in 
sugar.” The stanzas are divided into ten cantos, 
but upon what principle we have not been able 
to discover. A good idea of the character of 
the work will be obtained from the following 
account of the Phoenix Park murders:— 

“ A deed of horror, a most monstrous crime, 

Has just been signalised in open day: 

TWo statesmen, high in office, in their prime, 
Were slaughtered yesterday in open day ; 

Four murderers alighting from a car, 

Stabbed them to death, as if in open war: 

“ Within the precincts of the Phcenix Park, 

As they walked home, their daily duty done, 
Not overshadowed by a midnight dark, 

But in the soft rays of a setting sun, 

Under tho eyes of Erin’s best Viceroy, 

No other witness but a nesting-boy.” 

We fear that the above is not the best example 
available of the author’s method of preserving 
contemporary events “like strawberries in 
sugar,” but it is by no means the worst. In a 
Prefaoe which contains a bitter allusion to the 
prevailing taste for fiction, we are told that 
“ Britannia seems to have fallen away from her 
ancient intellectual estate,” and to be grovelling 
in smoke, dust, and ashes, “ while the effusions 
of her best poets pass by her as the idle wind 
whioh she regards not— -alga viliores.’’ This 


sort of diatribe from one whose work is such as 
we have quoted might run the risk of being 
exasperating if it were not so extremely 
amusing in its audacity and touching in its 
pathos. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Walford D. Selby has lately dis¬ 
covered, in a bundle of papers in the Publio 
Becord Office, Queen Elizabeth’s translations of 
the five books of Boethius’ de Consolations 
Philosophiae, of Horace’s de Arte poelica, and of 
Plutarch’s De Curiositate. The English versions 
of the two latter treatises are all in Elizabeth’s 
own difficult, though vigorous, hand, but of the 
Boethius she wrote only the metres herself— 
and “ rough and ready ” her verse is; the prose 
she dictated to a secretary, whose “ copy ” she 
afterwards went through and corrected. She 
began the Boethius on October 10, 1593, and 
finished it on November 5, a time which, allow¬ 
ing for Sundays and holidays, is quick work. 
The Plutarch she englished in November 1598. 
These translations have been copied, and the 
text of them will be edited for the Early- 
English Text Society by Mr. Walford D. Selby, 
some Latin scholar with more leisure supplying 
the Introduction. Sir Henry Savile tells us 
that he had seen some translations of Latin by 
Queen Elizabeth which exoelled the originals. 
We fear that Victorian scholarship will not 
endorse his opinion. 

Mr. Swinburne’s Century of Roundels, which, 
we believe, will be published next week, opens 
with a dedication to Miss Christina G. Bossetti. 

We hear that an elaborate folio History of 
the Douglas family is now in preparation, and 
nearly ready for the press. The editor is a 
member of the family, and is ransacking all 
the best publio and private collections for new 
material, so as to make the work as exhaustive 
and accurate as possible. 

The Hon. Boden Noel will deliver a leoture 
on Coleridge at the Crystal Palace on the 
evening of June 4. Heretofore nothing of a 
purely literary character has found a place 
among the attractions of the Palace; but, 
should the new experiment prove a success, 
similar lectures will be given at intervals 
during the season. 

Messrs. Regan Paul, Trench and Co. are 
preparing for publication, under the title of 
Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, a new edition of 
Twtlve Years of a Soldier’s Life in India, with 
additional matter, and a refutation of charges 
made in Mr. Bosworth Smith’s recently pub¬ 
lished Life of Lord Lawrence. The volume will 
be edited, as before, by the Bev. G. H. Hodson. 

A Catalogue of very unusual character is 
about to be published by Mr. Quaritch. It 
describes only books whioh have been bound 
for celebrated collectors or which are marked 
with their arms, and books of anonymous 
ownership which have been bound by famous 
binders. The oldest book in the Catalogue is a 
MS. of the ninth century, the binding of which 
is covered with gilt metal plate*, enamel, gems, 
and ivory oarving; the newest is a book bound 
a few months ago by Biviere. Among the col¬ 
lectors there are two popes, one emperor, ten 
kings and queens of Eugland, over a dozen 
kings and queens of France, three Spanish, and 
two Swedish—without reckoning royal princes. 
There are books of Maioli and Canevari, Grolier 
and Diane de Poitiers, Thomas Wotton (the 
English Grolier), de Thou and Colbert; bind¬ 
ings by the Eves, Le Gascon, Boyer, Duseuil, 
Padeloup, the Deromes, Trautz, Roger, Payne, 
Kalthoeber, Lewis, Bedford, Biviere—in faot, 
an embarrat de richetset for the lovers of fine 
bindings. 

Mb. Bichard Herne Shepherd has just 


completed a Bibliography, for whioh he has for 
a long time past been collecting materials, of 
the writings of Mr. Swinburne. It will be 
entitled “The Bibliography of Swinburne: a 
Bibliographical List, arranged in Chronological 
Order, of the Published Writings in Vase sad 
Prose of Algernon Charles Swinburne, 1867- 
1883 ; ” commencing with the Undergraduate 
Papers, to whioh Mr. Swinburne was a con¬ 
tributor, issued at Oxford in 1857-58, and end¬ 
ing with the forthcoming Century of Roundels. 
It will be uniform with Mr. Shepherd’s previous 
Bibliographies of Buskin, Dickens, Thackeray, 
and Carlyle, but will be printed for private 
circulation only. Subscribers are requested to 
send their names to Mr. Shepherd at bis private 
address, 5 Bramerton Street, King’s Road, 
Chelsea, S.W. 

_ We understand that, on the requisition of 
nine professors, a meeting of the Senate of Uni¬ 
versity College, London, has been called for 
June 4 “to consider the dreumstanoes under 
which two applications for admission to daasea 
of the college have lately been refused.” 

Dr. George MacDonald will give a 
“ Beading from Robert Browning ” (“ The Flight 
of the Duchess”) on Monday, June 11, and a 
Sermon from Shakspere (on “ Othello,” IL L 64: 
“ in the essential vesture of creation ”), on 
Monday, June 18, both at 4 p.m., at the house 
of his sister, Mrs. King, Wolford House, Ark¬ 
wright Bead, Hampstead. 

The library of St. Paul’s Sohool, whisk 
already possesses Burns’s oopy of “Paradise 
Lost,” has just had au addition made to its 
store of Milton literature by the gift of a 
first edition of “ Paradise Lost ” (seventh title- 
page, 16691 and a first edition of “ Paradise 
Regain’d ” (1671). The donor is an old scholar, 
Mr. Osborne Aldis, of Frome. 

Sib Travers Twiss and Mr. John T. 
Gilbert, editor of Facsimiles of National MSS. 
of Ireland, have joined the committee of the Pipe 
Boll Society. 

Messrs. Bobson and Kerb lake announce 
a new volume of poems by Mr. W. St Chit 
Baddeley, entitled Bedoueen Legends. 

Mr. P. Barry, of the London Newspaper 
Press, is engaged on a new social work, whioh 
will appear here and in New York simultane¬ 
ously. The title is The Legalised Frauds on the 
Struggling Classes, and the line taken is that 
of the inapplicability of general principles to 
human circumstances. 

Mr. G. G. Killingley, of the Nottingham 
Free Public Library, has been appointed to 
the librarianship of the Gilstrap Free Library, 
Newark. 

The Clifton Shakspere Society brought the 
work of its eighth session to a olose on May 26 
by a critical meeting on “Timon of Athens.” 
Mr. John Taylor read a paper on “ The ‘ Timon' 
of Lncian.” Mr. L. M. Griffiths read a paper 
(read also at a previous meeting of the society) 
on “ The Souroes of ‘ Timon.’ ” The “ Timon " 
lecture which Mr. 0. H. Herford, of Man¬ 
chester, a corresponding member of the society, 
delivered in December 1881, in a hitherto un¬ 
published oourse of leotures on Shakspere, win 
also read. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

Mr. Browning’s new volume^ Joooseria, 
which is now in its seoond edition here, ii 
issued in two forms by his American publishers, 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and Co., of Boston- 
one is a sexdecimo, uniform with a fourteen- 
volume edition of hie oomplete works; the 
other is a crown octavo, uniform with a seven- I 
volume edition. Eaoh is published at one 
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foliar u oompftied with five shillings in this week. M. le Due, who exhibits a marble 
KMxfoj. statue at the Salon, has broken it to pieces 

Forty copies of Mr. Bosworth Smith’s Life of !**» u8e ' » faUed to reoeivo a medal from the 

r liHLS&ea have been purchased by'the nflewor^b™L ‘ 

j/Er JWrtment of the United States for dis- re P lica of workmbroMe ’ 

. _lil_ahtno* M TJ! TlTTmf'P'tf nnntfl a. phanfar nf Dnnn- 


tribation among ships’ libraries. | 

Among the forthcoming volumes in the series 
of “ American Men of Letters ” will be Emerson, 


M. E. Duc£b.£ prints a chapter of “ Docu¬ 
ments pour servir & l’Histoire de la Marine 
basque, bayonnaise et gasconne” in the 
Bulletin de la Socittt des Sciences et des Arts de 


bv Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes; Benjamin 

Franklin , by Mr. MoMaster, whose popular Bayonne which.has just appeared. The doou- 
sran ** m , r tt Vo. th« meats from the arohives of the town relate 

a8tor y * L? 1 ®hv Col chiefl y to th® administration of RicheUeu, and 
saccess of the eeason; MargaretEuller by Col. £ oom p lin fo d b y a capital lithograph of a 

L w : ^ * p 

Mr. Frederick Pollock may like to know ---- 

that a New York publisher has done him the SPANISH JOTTINGS. 

compliment of collecting his artioles on “The ^ professors and former pupils of the « School 
History of the 8oi@noe of Politics from the 0 f A-ncient Records” at Madrid, corresponding 
Fortnsghtly Mevtew, and reprinting them at tbe French Eooie des Ohartes, have formed 
fifteen omite. They form part of a so-called a society with a view to bringing to life again 
“ library, which seems to consist almost en- the Bevista de Archivos, which first appeared in 
tirely of English authors. 1871 and pu bii 0 ation in 1878. It is 


SPANISH JOTTINGS. 

The professors and former pupils of the “ School 


of Ancient Records ” at Madrid, corresponding 
to the French Eooie des Ohartes, have formed 
a society with a view to bringing to life again 
the Revista de Archivos, which first appeared in 
1871 and ceased publication in 1878. It is 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

MAY 1883. 

Sweet daughter of the year, a shrewish bride 
Thou’st proved; I courted thee for many a 
moon, 

Dreamt of, longed for thee, hailed each warmer 
noon 

That brought thee nearer with thy flowers’ pride, 

Sunshine, leaves, song-birds,—ne’er a charm 
denied 

To him who should receive thy crowning boon, 
And wake to wedded bliss from lovo’s long 
swoon,— 

Sudden I found thee gracious by my side. 

But, changed, thou iloutedst me with ne'er a trace 

Of love-lit eyes, now angered, cold. A space 
Waiting 1 trusted, hopeful; as I wooed 

No curst Kate thawed, but fresh with buxom grace 
May, as of old,—my May,—bloomed; fair of 
face, 

With radiant smile and constant kindly mood. 

M. G. Watkins. 


Messrs. Foot and Waqnall, of New York, proposed to print original documents and essays 

have sent Mr. Grant Allen a cheque for £10 bearing upon the history, the ancient literature, 

in payment for their oheap reprint of his Colin the arohaeology, and the art of Spain. 

Clout* Calendar, with a promise to pay more ^r B have received the Discursos read before Be oommandant Henri Riviere, qui vient d’etre 
if the sale justifies their anticipation. the Aoademy „f History in Madrid at the tud an Tonkin, sous les murs d’Hanoi, dtait un 

A story by Mr. William Black, entitled reception of Dr. Menendez Pelayo on May 13. des romanoiera diatinguds de la litterature fran- 

“The Strange Adventures of a Milkmaid,” is That of Menendez Pelayo is an eloquent plea Saise oontemporaine. II s’dtait fait oonnaitre 


OBITUARY. 

HENRI RIVIERE. 

Oxford: Mai 30, 1833. 

Le oommandant Henri Riviere, qui vient d'etre 
tud an Tonkin, sous les murs d’ Hanoi, dtait un 
des romanoiera distinguds de la littdrature fran- 

T1 o’Xfnit fait AAnnaftvA 


begun in Harper’s Weekly for June. 


for the artistic, as opposed to the merely 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have issued scientific, treatmentof history, taking Macaulay 


surtout par deux nouvellea, Pierrot et Cain, qui, 
rdunies en un seal volume, ont obtenu un trfis 


a little book ealled Authors and Publishers: a 
Manual of Suggestions for Beginners in Litera¬ 
ture. From it we learn that one-fourth of the 


as the greatest model hitherto. The reply of grand suoc&s. U avait donnd depuis oes deux 
Senor Fernandez-Guerra is a eulogistio criti- I nouvellea LeMeurtrier <TAlbertineRenovf, roman 
cism of the Historia de los Heterodoxos Espaholes ' 5 " v 1 

. _if/* _■ _ ii__ • • i 


books printed in ^T u^d States ^sult in « exemplifying these principles. 

_v * i v is v . n _ n_r_n___v~v_ \ _ 


- positive loss, one-half do no more than pay Senor Fernandez Duro has published an 
f their expenses, and only the remaining fourth elaborate History, in two volumes, of the town 
:; yield any profit. It appears that the usual of Zamora, largely based upon original docu- 
i£ ' condition is for the author to receive a royalty, ments. Zamora, on the Donro, fills an im- 
vhioh rarely exceeds ten per cent, on the retail portant place in Spanish annals, and has been 
l prise, equivalent to fifteen per cent, on the identified by some with the anoient Numantia. 
■>- wholesale price; but it is frequently stipulated Thb Diputacion Provincial of the Asturias 
ab ?^ beoome payable until after p ropoged in a late session to purohase for 
the first 1,000 oopies have been sold. publication a MS. “ Gramatica de Bable,” in the 

Mb. W. E. Norris’s last novel, No New possession of Don Teodoro Cuesta. This will 


judioiaire, oh ii avait employd les prooddds 
d’Edgar Poe dans quelques nnes de see oontea 
extraordinaires ; Le Main coupic, Les demiers 


SENOR Fe^andez Duro has published an ^TSTSTj^ d’a^“& en^m,et 
elaborate History, in two volumes, of the town ^ nne 6tude Bu ; la Nouvelle Calddonie, oil 


proposed in a late session to purohase for bans les salons de Paris, qu’il frequentait 


il avait joue un role trhs actif dans la repression 
d’nne dmeute. Les qnaiitds de Henri Rivibre 
oomme romancier ctaieut une observation trfes 
juste, nn style trhs net, et nne assez grande 
puissanoe de produire des effets tragiques. 

_i__i_ 


v . ■ Thing, is already published in the “ Franklin 
Squire Library," for twenty-five oents. 

The Literary World for May 3 has an ex- 
luuutive paper, by Mr. F. G. Fieay, on “ Shak- 
spare’s Knowledge of Foreign Languages.” 
Heoonoludes that Shakspere's knowledge was 
ooufined to Latin school-books, and that the 
. French scenes in “ Henry V.” were written by 
• v a coadjutor, possibly Thomas Lodge. 


publication a MS. “ Gramatica de Bable,” in the 
possession of Don Teodoro Cuesta. This will 
be the first Grammar of the dialect printed as 


beaucoup entre sea compagnea snr mer, le 
mordant de son esprit 6tait trfcs appreoid. 
C’dtait on homme grand, aveo des favoris trfea 


a separate work. The profits (if any) will be noirs, oomme les portent les offioiers de marine 
devoted to the charitable institutions of the Francais, et qui cauaait un peu oomme Merimde, 

vmnvtinnA 'KYnn n ywvM* 1 a nvn maw Anil aflanilAn V i I /i *1 _J 1 A — A -E? 1 — 1 - 


devoted to the charitable institutions of the 
province. Meanwhile, we may call attention 
to some excellent artioles on the dialeot by 


dont il dtait grand lecteur et disciple, aveo de 
l’ironie et une froideur calculde. Oomme 


Senor Oanella Secades, which appeared in the Mdrimde anssi, il dtait tres bon ami, et trfes 
later numbers of the Revista ds Asturias for partiouli&rement oher i ceux qui l’avaient beau- 

i oon _• ___i_ j ,i.. a * i , v* • / _ i _ 


1882, a periodical now unhappily defunot. 

As a supplement to the IHccionario Bascon- 
gado of Aizquibel, now appearing in numbers 
at Tolosa, Guipuzcoa, Senor Lopez will pub- 


ooup approchd. Il avait aussi dent poor le 
thd&tre, mais sans grand Buccfcs. H avait 
donnd trois pifices—“ La Parvenue,” “ Berthe 
d’Estrdes” et “ M. Margerie.” La soeidtd des 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. valuable 

Gramatica Euskara of Don Arturo 
A selection from the voluminous Discours et Campion, ohapters of which have from time to 
Plaidoyers of Gambetta will be issued by time been given in lie Euskal-Erria end in 
Charpentier next week, with a prefatory other Basque publications. 


lish some ounous appendices and also the gens des lettres & Paris a onvert nne sousenp- 
valuable Gramatica Euskara of Don Arturo tion pour lui dlever un monument. 

Camnion. chanters of which have from time to PAUL BoUBGET. 


memoir by his friend M. Joseph Reinach. 


The Revista de Espana has recently been 


■- are now ready for publication of the Comte de upon the present state of literary oulture m 
-: Paris’ History of the Civil War in Amerioa. Mexico which are said to be valuable from 
'• They will deal with the operations of the Army of the quotations they contain rather than from 
- the Potomac in the East and of the Army ot the their criticism. 

Cumberland in the West during the year 1863. Folk-loreists of the mvtholorioal school 


^umoenana in tne rvest uuring me year moo. Fo lk-lorei8TS of the mythological school 

In the American translation they will form a H nd a f avourab i e ftnd elaborate example of _ _ 

aingle volume tne tnira. thig mode 0 f explanation in a Spanish variant ^Jpants. It is true that various statntes 

M. Alphonse Daudbt is one of the many of a so-called myth of Zagreus Owns, by the have been passed by the Legislature of this 
candidates for the fauteuil m the Academie historian Sales y Ferre, in the Bolotin de la ^^try v hioh obtain over certain portions of 
franqaise vacant by the death of Jules Sandeau. Institution libre ds Ensehama of May 16. y, e gea . b ut their soope is to the 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The current number of the Law Magazine 
and Review oontains “An Argument for the 
Channel Tunnel,” by Sir Sheraton Baker. He 
argues that the territory extending from the 
French coast to low-water mark on the English 
coast, being admitted on all hands to be out of 
the realm, is a “ no man’s land,” and belongs 
to the constructors of the tunnel as first 
ocoupants. It is true that various statutes 

- * . i * ,i r • i a _P ; _ 


franqaise vacant by the death of Jules Sandeau. 
In discussing hie claims, a writer in the Paris 
used language which M. Daudet took as a 


Yet another periodical devoted to folk-lore 


used language wtaon M. Daudet took as a ha8 reftohed ua ' flom Spain . X his is the first 
personal insult. A duel foUowed. The weapon number of m ^Lore BUico-Extremeiio, and 
rued was the small-sword, and M. Daudet's ig the organ of a society of the same name. It 
antagonist was severely wounded m the fore- ^ published at Fregenal, a little town of about 
* nn * six thousand inhabitants in the province of 

The sensitiveness of Frenchmen to criticism Badajoz. The subscription price is 7.50 pesetas, 
was likewise illustrated by another inoident last or francs. 


country which obtain over certain portions of 
the sea; but their soope is limited to the 
snrfaoe of the sea, and does not refer to the 
land under it, and even this limitation is in its 
turn restricted to some particular act or offenoe. 
Thus the “Hovering Aot” refers to revenue 
matters only, and the “Territorial Aot ” refers 


six thousand inhabitants in the province of to indietable oflenoes only. The soil of the sea 

TV _ 1 • mi _ I • 1 • • . ■ M rn A a A S.lt Al_* L.’.T —A _ 


Badajoz. 
or francs. 


The subscription price is 7.50 pesetas, 


does not fall within themisohief of any statute, 
and is a neighbouring oountry joining England 
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in precisely the same maimer as Spain joins 
France. 

Merry England follows op the good start 
made last month; and, indeed, we think that 
in some respects the second number is better 
than the first, having more distinctness and 
unity of purpose. Mrs. Meynell’s writing never 
lacks charm, and her article on the home of the 
Carlyles—ironically entitled “ Lovely and 
Pleasant in their Lives”—treats with real 
freshness a subjeot about which a great deal 
that is neither fresh nor edifying has been 
written. Mr. J. G. Cox’s exposition of “ The 
Law of the Mother and the Child,” and his com¬ 
ments thereupon, are as luminous and sensible 
as his article on a kindred subject in the 
current number of the Dublin Review. “A 
Eope-maker’s Saturday Night,” by Mr. Ashcroft 
Noble, is an account of a little club of rope- 
makers who met every week to read and 
discuss the writings of Mr. Buskin, J. S. Mill, 
Carlyle, and Card. Newman; and Mr. Noble 
quotes some shrewd criticisms made by the 
workers in hemp. There is a very creditable 
etching of St. Alban’s Abbey from the needle 
of Mr. Tristram Ellis. 

The Archivio ttorico italiano continues the 
publication of the “ Diary of Palla di Noseri 
Strozzi ” (1432) and the letters of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici (1511-19). Sig. Bosa writes a useful 
paper on the history of “The Broletto of 
Brescia.” Sig. Caffi has gathered together some 
documents relating to the painter Vincenzo 
Civerchio, generally known as Vincenzo da 
Cremona. He examines the authenticity of the 
works attributed to Vincenzo, and gives much 
information relating to Lombard art 1495-1540. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Aufsta.N'D, dcr, in der Herzegovina, Sttd-Bosnlen U. 

Siid-Dalmatien. 1881-82. Wien: Seidel. 6 M. 
Borchakdt, O. Die treltendcn HandelsResetze d. Erd- 
balls. 1. Abth. Dio kodiflzirten Handelsgesetzc. 
1. Bd. Dio HandelsKesetzbiicher v. Aogypten, 
ArKentinien. Belgien, Bolivia, BraaiUen u. Chile. 
Berlin : v. Decker. 20 M. 

Caknoy, H. Litu rature orale do la Picardie. Paris: 
Maisonueuvo. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Fazio deqli Ubeeti, Liriehe edite ed medite. Florence: 
Sansoni. 20 L. 

Geweiib, das. der Go venwart n. Zuknnrt. Die Jotz. 
euro],. Infanterie-Gewehre n. die Mittel zu Hirer 
Vervollkonungu. Hannover: Helwing. 6M. 
Joachim du Belday, Lettres de, pul,!ices pour la 
premiere fois pal 1 P. deNolhac. Paris: Cnaravay. 
6 ir 

Manzoni, A. Epistolario. Vol. II. Milan: Carrara. 

Mabko, der Eiiniessohn, im zorbischen Volksfresange. 

Deutsch v. C. Griibcr. Wien : Hoi, ler. 3 M. 60 Pf. 
PASSAiiOE. L. Henrik Ibsen. Ein Beitrag zur neuesten 
Gesehiehtederuorweg.NationalUtterutur. Leipzig: 

Sehlieke. CM. . 

PONTMAKTIN, A. de. Souvenirs d’un vieux Critique. 

3 Sene. Paris: Calmann Levy. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Peoei-ss, R. Gesehiehte der drama tischen Literatur 
u. Kunst in Deutschland von der ltefonnation bis 
auf die Gegemvart. Leipzig : Schlicke. 22 M. 60 PI. 
ItOi.r.AKD. E. Runes et Jeux de l’Enlanoe. Puns: 
Maisonneuve. 7 fr. 50 c, 

Sciikfixee. W. Die franzosische V olksdiclitung u. 
Sage Ein Beitrag zur Geistes- u. Sittengesehiehte 
Fnuikreiehs. l.Lfg. Leipzig: Schlicke. lM.BOl’f. 
Schmidt. O. G. Luther’s Bekanntschatt m. don alten 
(Jlassiken. Leipzig: Veit. 1 M. 20 Pf. 


THEOLOGY. 

Holtziieuek. O. Der Brief an die Ebraer ausgelegt. 
Berlin: Wiegandt. 4M. 

HISTORY. 

Bbikfe U. Auten zur Gesehiehte d. dreissigjlihrigen 
Krieges in den Zeitcu d. vorwaltenden Lmllusses 
der Wittelsbaeher. 5. Bd. Dio Pohtik Bayems 
1501 - 1607 . Bearb.v.F.Stiove. 2.Halite. Munchcn: 

Codex ^liplomaticus Salemitanus. Urkundenhnch der 
Gisterzienserubtei Salem. 4. Lfg. 1259-66. Karls¬ 
ruhe : Braun. 3 M. ._. 

Codex Theodosianus, der, u. seine Umarheitungen. 
ling. u. in. Anmerkgn. versehen von Ph. Hurras 
Ritter v. Harraaowsky. 1. Bd. Wien: Gerold s 
Selin. 7 M. 60 Pf. „ 

Hahn, H. Bonifaz u. Lnl. Hire angelsichs. Kor- 
respoudenten. Erzbischof Luis Lehen. Leipzig: 

Hitler,’ f!° Briefo u. Tagcbttchor d. Fttrstblschofs v. 
Ennland Joseph v. HohanaollWn- Brauns berg: 
Huye. 8 U. 


T.tmtutt, M. B. Lueas Cranach. Ein Lebensbild aus d. 
Zeitalter der Reformation. Leipzig: Veit. 8 M. 

Ludwio, F. Der hL Chrysostomus in seinem Verhalt- 
niss nun BytleGehen Hof. Braunsberg: Huye. 

Maeianr 0 O. Le Guerre dell’ Imlipendenza italiana. 
Vol. in. Turin: Roux & Favale. 8 L. . 

Rbtnaud, H. Louis XTV et Guillaume in: Histoire 
des deux Trails de Portage et du Testament do 
Charles n, d’apn's la Correspondance luddite de 
Louts XIV. Paris: Plon. 15 fr. 

Sathas. C. Documents inCdit-s relatifs 5 l’Histoire de 
la Grf ce au Moyen-ago. T. IV. Paris: Maison- 
neuve. 20 fr. ___ _ TJ . ,,, 

Veblaqtte, 1’Abb«. Jean XXII, sa Vie ot ses CEuvres. 
Paris: Plon. 4fr. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

CLAUS. C. Die Kreislaufsorgane u. Blutbewegnng der 
Stoinatopoden. 5 M. 20 Pf. Ueber das Verhiiltniss 
v. Monopbyes zu den Dipbyiden. lM,20Pf. Wien: 
Hiildor. , „ . 

Eek, F. Die Bestimmung wahrer Tagesmittel der 
Temperatur unter besond. Berilcksieht. langjiibr- 
iger Beobacbtungen V. Miinchen. Miincben: 
Franz. 1 M. 60 Pf. . _ , 

Fick. A. Philosotihischer Versucb ub. die Wabrechem- 
licbkeiten. Wurzburg: Stahel. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

Hauler, B. Die Organisation der Cbitonen der Adria. 
2. Till. Wien : Holder. 6 M. 20 l’f. 

Hatschek, B. Ueber Entwicklnng V. Sipunculus 
nudus. Wien: Holder. 11 M. 20 Pf. 

Klaussxeb, F. Das RUckenmark d. ProteusAnguineus. 
Munehen: Franz. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

Meyer. A. Dus Chlorophyllkorn in chemtseher, mor- 
pbologischeru.biologiseherBeziebung. Ein Beitrag 
znr Kcnntniss d. ChlorophyUkorues des Angio- 
spermen u. seiner Metumorpnosen. Leipzig: Felix, 
a M. 

Mitthkilunqen der anthropologischen Gesellschaft in 
Wien. 12. Bd. Wien: Gerold’s Sohn. 12 M. 

Quenstedt, F. A. Die Ammoniten d. Schwlibisohen 
Jura. 1 . Hit. Stuttgart: Sehweizerbart. 15 M. 

SEMl’ER, C. Reisen im Archipel der Pbilippinen 
2 . Till. 4. Bd. 1 . Abth. Die Sipuncnliden. Von E. 
Selenlta. 1. Ilalfte. Wiesbaden: Kreidel. 20 M. 

SIEBEnmann, F. Die Fodenpilzu Aspergillus flavus, 
nicer u. fumigatus; Eurotium repens {u. Asper¬ 
gillus glaucusl u. ihro Beziebgn. znr Otomycosis 
aspergiliina. Wiesbaden: Bergraann. 4 M. 60 Pf. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Fabhicius, B. Der Poriplus d. erytbriiisohen Meercs. 
Vone. Unbekannten. Griechiscb u. deutsch. Leip¬ 
zig : Veit. 6 M. 

Geitlkb, L. Die albanesiseben u. slavisohenSchriften. 
Wien : Holder. 28 M. 

KooparoMrjr, 2. A. 'ivvayaryb Aefeaiv i$gtravpirav tv 
to?j tWnviKois ArfiKoIs. Athens: Beck. 15 fr. 
Westphal, R. Dio Musik d. grieebiseben Alterthums. 
Leipzig: Veit. 9M. 


asm, to see in that race the old image, and to fight 
for it if at any time a reekless and cruel tongue 
dared to insult it in its misfortune. Humane 
at all times, but especially so to the unfortu¬ 
nate Greek, whose mind he conceived the happy 
thought of cultivating ... he is struggling hard, 
and never ceases to exercise his influence with the 
mighty of his great country, for the God-speed 
of his work. In fact, lord Guildford Uvea for the 
good of Greece.” 

The above extract, I believe, was written by 
Tricoupis the historian, father of the present 
popular Prime Minister of Greece. 

J. Dionysius Loykbdo. 


VARIOUS READINGS IN AN INTERPOLATION IS 
DANTE. 

St. Edmund Hall, Oxford: Hay 88, IK!. 

While examining recently the MSS. of the 
“ Divina Commedia ” in the Bibliotheque 
nationals at Paris, I discovered ones more the 
singular lines in Inf. canto xxxiii. first noticed 
by Dr. Greg. Palmieri in a MS. in the 
Bodleian Library (Canon. Ital. No. 103), and 
communicated by him to the Athenaeum on 
August 21, 1875. Later, he found a slightly 
varied version of the same lines, not in situ, but 
on the fly-sheet of a MS. in the Chigi Library 
(No. 292) at Borne. These lines (from the 
Oxford MS.) have also been discussed by the 
late Dr. Karl Witte in the second series of his 
Dante Forschungen, p. 493, &c., and by Prof, 
d’ Ancona in two numbers of the Rattegna 
Settimanale —January 19 and February 9, 1879. 
Finally, an interesting letter appeared in the 
Athenaeum of August 24, 1879, from the pen of 
Mr. A. J. Butler, giving a reference to Matteo 
Yillani, fixing, with some probability, the event* 
referred to in this fragment as occurring in 
1355. 

I subjoin the three texts at present known. 
The orthography of the several MSS. has been 
modernised, but no further changes have been 
made in the way of emendation; 


Bodleian M3. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE GREEKS AND ENGLISH PHILHELLENES. 

London: May 28,1883. 

On the oooasion of Mr. Gladstone’s political 
jubilee, the Greeks, to show their gratitude to 
the iUustrious philhellene, resolved to ereot a 
monument in commemoration of the event; 
and the Senate of the University of Athens 
appealed to the panhellenio Greeks for sub¬ 
scriptions. The response has more than ful¬ 
filled anticipation, and a handsome surplus 
remains in hand. The worthy rector of the 
university, M. Kyriakos, by a circular issued 
on the 20th of this month, announces that this 
surplus could not be used to better advantage 
than by applying it to the erection of a monu¬ 
ment to the memory of the late Bari of Guild¬ 
ford, founder of the Ionian University. As 
your readers are aware, the expenses of the 
establishment of this university were entirely 
defrayed by his lordship. An account of the 
first installation will be found in the Literary 
Gazette of August 14, 1824, p. 623. 

At the time when the university was founded, 
the Greeks were struggling for liberty, and the 
university at Corfu was the only Greek seat 
of learning until the university at Athens was 
established in 1836. The name of Lord 
Guildford is deeply rooted in the hearts of the 
Greeks, and his memory cherished with grate¬ 
ful reverence. The Gazette of Miaaolonghi of 
December 11, 1824, thus speaks of him:— 

“ . . . Our spiritual regeneration would have been 
incomplete had it not been for the great and un¬ 
tiring zeal of the Earl of Guildford, who, having 
deeply read the works of our forefathers, has not 
ceased to honour the habits of our country, to 
respect our Church, to love our race with enthusi¬ 


Quando cosl parlato latrafflta [?] 

Guardai dall’ altro canto e vidi nn fritto 
Lo qual piangea tremando la corata. 

Ed io gli dissi: Perchfe se’ tu eostl fitto ? 

Io ti conoseo ben che se’ Lucchese, 

Qual fallo ti reco cosl confitto F 
Ed egli a me: Poichis tu sai mie offese, 
Perch6 pur mi molest! P Ya alia tua via 
Se torni mai in su nel buon pae.se. 

Io non mi partiro, a lui diss’ io, pria 
Se non mi conti perchis se’ qua dentro, 
Che non puo esser senza gran follia. 
Poiehc! ti piace dico fuor talento 
Che per 1’ inganno ch’ io ai grandi usai 
Ch’ al popolo i sommisi a tradimento 
L’ inferno mi riceve sempre mai 
Vanne e non portar di me ambaseiata 
Perchi qua dentro tu trovato m’ hai. 
Chigi MS. (on fly-sheet only). 
Quand’ ebbe si parlato la vistata [?] 
Guardai dall’ altro canto e vidi un fitto 
Che piangeva, e gli tremava la corata. 

Ed io gli dissi, Perche se’ qul fitto ? 

10 ti conosco ben che se’ Lucchese. 

Qual fallo ti reed cost! confitto F 

Ed egli a me: Poiche tu sai mie offese 
Perchd pur mi molcsti? Ya a tua via 
Se tu ritomi su nel buon paese. 

Io non mi partiro, diss’ io, pria 
Se non mi conti perchd se’ qua dentro 
Che non puo esser senza gran follia. 
Poichd ti piace, dico fuor talento 

Che per 1’ inganno ch’ io ai grandi usai, 

11 popolo i’ sommossi a tradimento 
Perpetuo son qul dentro a questi lai 

Vaune, e piu non mi far omai ambascia 
Poich’ io t’ ho detto li miei forti guai. 
Paris MS. {Mo. 427 B a tines). 
Quand’ ebbi cosl parlato esta fiata, 

Guardai dall’ altro canto, e vidi un fritto 
Piangendo oxribilmente tutta fiata. 
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Ed 1’ gli dissi, Se’ tu costl dritto 
I’ riconosco ben che so’ Lucchese; 


' Qaal/alio ti reed tanto gid fltto? 

Ed egli a me, quand’ a guardar mi prese, 

-. Perchft pur mi molesti, e Ta tua Tin 
Se ta ritomi su nel buon paese. 
r non mi partiro, dissi lui, pria 
:■ Se conto non mi fai perche quit entro 
Se’ tanto basso tra la gente ria. 

Ed egli a me, I’ 1 dico fuor talento, 

’’ Che per 1’ inganno ch’ io a’ grand! usai 
Ch’ al popol’ i’ sommifri a tradimento 
Coucito mi ricere sempre mai. 

Or ten vn, non dir di me ambaseiata 
Poiche tra’ traditori trovato m’ hai. 

1. Since 1876 I have examined, for various ' 

- purpose*, at least 150 MSS. of the “Divina 
Commedia,” always (inter alia) looking for this 

- passage. I have never met with any trace of it 
i until I came upon it in this Paris MS. 

2. It is very curious and instructive to note 
j the wide differences of reading which occur even 

in a passage eo rarely found. This is scarcely 
1 an exaggerated illustration of the treatment to 
whioh the text of the genuine poem has been 
subjected in very many places, and may serve 
_ to indicate the great difficulty by which the 
. restoration of the text is beset. 

_ ; 3. The three texts exhibit the same puzzling 

_. interchange of agreements and divergencies 
.« which aTe found in MSS. generally. This 
»v :f too may illustrate the extreme difficulty and 
t intricacy of the problem of tracing families or 
, -is groups of MSS. Thus, 11. 4, 6, 7, 11, 12, 13 
; ;. K show the Chigi and Bodleiau MSS. in general 
K st agreement, and the Paris text independent of 
,\ ~ them. Per contra, 1. 9 shows an agreement of 
the Chigi and Paris MSS.; while in 11. IS and 
. v _- 18 the Ohigi text is independent, aud the 
... „ ( Bodleian and Paris MSS. are in relationship, 
though not in olose agreement, 
j ( 4. The Paris MS. is, I think, certainly of the 

l; n. t fourteenth century, though probably late in it. 

• *!*-; Oousequently, the origin of these verses is 
.. " thrown back at least fifty years earlier than 
’ ’ was indicated by the Oxford MS. If Mr. 

Butler’s ingenious suggestion, in the letter 
above referred to, be oorrect, we may hope to 
find a still earlier copy. 

5. One or two more points occur to me as to 
v this fragment in the Paris text:— 

a. Fiata repeated in the rhyme in 11. 1 
’ and 3 is, of course, inadmissible. The same 
■ T ' remark applies to fitto in 11. 2 and 4 of the 

Chigi version. Dante admits the repetition of a 
- void identical in spelling if it be a noun in one 
. cage and a verb in the other, or (in one instance, 

. :j, at any rate) even the same noun in a different 
sense. I refer to palma in Par. ix. 121-23. The 
- case of Christo is, of course, an exception, for 

• > obvious reasons. (This word is always repeated 
:: as a rhyme to itself in the four different places 

' where it occurs.) The bitterly ironical repetition 
: of ammenda in Pary. xx. 65, &o., is another 

exception. 

b. In the Paris text there is a more direct 
imitation of Inf. xix. 50 and 52 in 11. 4 and 

. '> 6 than in the other two versions. 

c. The orthography of this MS. is not very 
• marked, but seems to have a Venetian tinge. 

' The Venetian character of the Oxford MS. is 
\ unmistakeable on every page. 

■ - In the Commentary which accompanies the 
text, the Venetian orthography is much more 
! - marked, so that the soribe was probably a 
, Venetian, who naturally allowed himself more 
licence in dialectic forms in the notes than in 
the text 

d. I cannot traoe any relationship between 
the text of this MS. generally and that of the 
Bodleian MS., so far as can be judged from some 

*twenty passages which I noted as peculiar in the 
, Paris MS. I unfortunately had not with me a 
far larger number of peculiar or testing pass¬ 
ages whioh I noted when collating the Oxford 


I should have stated that the MS. in ques¬ 
tion in Paris is designated Ital. 540, and is No. 
427 in Batines. I was very much surprised to 
find, on reference to Batines, the existence of 
this interpolation already recorded by him ({.«., 
before 1846) as having been noticed by Ferrari, 
though it seems to have attracted no attention. 
The verses are not quoted, but merely described 
as “ sei goffi terzetti ivi introdotti per trafiggere 
un innominato Lucchese,” &o. 

The M3, must have belonged to Pio VI., since 
the binding has the tiara and well-known 
Braschi arms. E. Moore. 


THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT: WAS IT BY SEA P 
Cairo: April 30 (Coptic Easter Monday), 1883. 

It has always been assumed by the com¬ 
mentators that Joseph, accompanied by the 
Virgin and infant Saviour, undertook the 
arduous journey from Bethlehem by Gaza and 
el-'Arish to Ismailia and Memphis. It is true 
that legendary art and later tradition represent 
the Holy Family to have been protected by 
miraoulous interposition on the difficult under¬ 
taking. Without divine aid, specially rendered, 
it is impossible to conceive that it could have been 
accomplished. The route must always have been 
costly and fatiguing. In this case it was 
peculiarly unsuitable. Traversed by Homan 
couriers, and patrolled to the north of the 
“ river of Egypt” by the soldiers of Herod, the 
little party must have excited the attention it 
sought to avoid, and a report would have been 
at once made to the officer charged with the 
murderous duty of slaughtering the infants of 
Bethlehem. The frontier-fortress of Bhinoco- 
lura would have been an insuperable obstacle. 
The desert and the sea offered no alternative 
road. There is nothing, however, in the saored 
narrative to imply that Joseph did not act as 
anyone else seeking to escape from Southern 
Palestine would undoubtedly do. St. Matthew 
says that when the Magi 

“were departed, behold, the angel of the Lord 
appeareth to Joseph in a dream, saying, Arise, 
take the young child and his mother aud flee into 
Egypt, and be thou there until I bring thee word: 
for Herod will seek the young child to destroy 
Mm. When he arose [4 Si he took the 

young child and his mother by night and departed 
[avtxtipncrtv] into Egypt: aud was there until 
the death of Herod.” 

Starting a little before dawn, he would make 
his way to the coast, where a boat might have 
been procured at any point between Azotus and 
Gaza. Having baffled pursuit at the start, 
the numerous mouths of the Nile offered a 
similar opportunity of entering Egypt un¬ 
observed. The Ooptio tradition of Matariyeh 
tends to confirm this view. The holy places 
of Egypt were not “invented” to satisfy an 
Empress-mother, nor are they conveniently 
distributed along favourite pilgrim roads. This 
legend, therefore, may be taken as showing 
how the passage was interpreted at an early 
period. The Virgin retted where she disem¬ 
barked, not far from the junction of the Pelu- 
siac branch of the Nile with the parent 
stream. 

They undoubtedly returned by water. For 

“when Herod was dead, behold, an angel of the 
Lord appeareth in a dream to Joseph in Egypt, 
saying, Arise, and take the young child and his 
mother and go into the land of Israel-, and he 
arose and took the young child and his mother 
and came into the land of Israel.” 

There is no reason for supposing that the 
term “ land of Israel,” used nowhere else 
in the New Testament, should have been 
employed by the first evangelist in any other 
than its ooramon restricted application to the 
region previously inhabited by the ten tribes. 
This explains away a difficulty which is often 
f®lt. For, “ when ” haying landed at Oaesarea 


or Sycaminum (Haifa), and travelling south¬ 
wards, 

“ he heard that Archelaus did reign in Judaea in 
the room of his father Herod, ho was afraid to 
go thither [Acti oxeASfiy], notwithstanding being 
warned of God in a dream,” 

he obeyed the divine mandate as he had 

received it (qy. in Egypt) and 

“turned aside into the parts of 

Galilee : and ho came and dwelt in a city called 

Nazareth.” 

Cope Whitehouse. 


IN MODERN GREEK. 

8 Denbigh Villas, Addiscombe: 

May 30, 1883. 

Your correspondent Mr. T. H. Plowman, 
criticising the seventh edition of Liddell and 
Scott’s Lexicon, is doubtless right in saying, 
“ Probably in Solomon’s 8ong i. 10, iv. 10, and 
vii. 6, the neuter interrogative rl means ‘ How; ’ ” 
but when he adds, “ as it does in modern Greek,” 
the statement requires some qualification. I am 
not aware that at present rl is ever used as an 
interjectional “How”in combination with verbs. 
Phrases like rl iKa\\tdi0n<ray, rl SipaiwOntrar, are not, 
I think, idiomatic Greek. On the other hand, 
rl with an adjective, generally followed by the 
oonneoting particle rod, is of frequent occurrence 
in this sense. So common a colloquialism does 
not require to be illustrated by examples from 
literature for anyone familiar with the spoken 
Greek of to-day ; but, for the sake of those who 
may wish for chapter and verse, I may cite the 
popular comedy *H K Spn rod TlarrordKov, by 
Angelos S. Vlachos, sc. ix., where the phrase 
is found twice—viz., Tl i<rxvp°* *«5 «I<rou, “ How 
ugly you are ! ” and, again, Tl ivoaros xod that, 
“ How disagreeable yon are 1 ” 

E. M. Geldart. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Juno 4, S p.m. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 

7.30 p.m. Aristotelian: “Kant’s Critic of Pure 
Reason ” (continued), by Mr. W. R. Dunstan. 

Tuesday, Juno 6,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ''Physio¬ 
logical Discovery,” X., by Prof. McKendrick. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology : •• Underground 
Structures in Biblical Lauds, by tho Rev. A. 
Liiwy. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: “Embryological Testi¬ 
mony to General Homology." by Prof. Owen; 
“ Somo New Genera and Species of Spiders,” by the 
Rev. O. P. Cambridge; "List of Lcpldoptera col¬ 
lected by Mr. H. O. Forbes in the Islands of Timor 
Laut,” by Mr. A. G. Butler. 

Wednesday, Juno 6, 8 p.m. Goolocrical: “The Estu¬ 
aries of the Severn and its Tributaries : an Enquiry 
into the Nature and Origin of their Tidal Sediment 
and Alluvial Flats," by Prof. \V. J. Sollos; "A 
Collection of Fossils aud of Rock-specimens from 



Browue. 

8 j) .m. British Archaeological: “ Dove Abbi y.” 
by Mr. T. Blashill: " Ancient Stone Circle near 
Liverpool,” by Mr. C. Romilly Allen : "TheChained 
Library at Cherbury,” by Mr. W. Wilding. 

Thursday, Juno 7, 3 p.m, Royal Institution : “Recent 
Discoveries in Cyprus aud Asia Minor,” by Mr. It. 3. 
Poole. 

7.30 p.m. Cymmrodorion : A Paper by Mr. 
Thomas Powoll. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “ Now or Rare Monoeotylo- 
donous Plants from Madagascar,” by Mr. H. N. 
Ridley; "Some Japan BrenthvlacS by Mr. (tcargo 
Lewis; “Fertilisation of tho Asclepiads,” by Mr. 
T. H. Coriy; “ Habits of theTormitos of Rangoon,” 
by Mr. Robort Romanis. 

8 p.m. Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts: "The Influence of Reunion on Art in 
Antiquity,” by M. G. Bertin. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, June 8, 8 p.m. New Shakspere; “Some of the 
Textual Difficulties in ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ &e.,” by Dr. 
Brinsley Nicholson. 

9 p.m. Koval Institution : “Tho Electric Arc 
and Chemical synthesis.” by Prof. Dewar. 

Saturday, Junes.3p.m. Royal Institution : "Russian 
Social Life,” IV.. by Prof. Turner. 

S p.m. Physical: “ Improved Construction of 
the Mjveable Ring Galvanometer, adapted for 
measuring both Strength of Current and Difleronoe 
of Potential," by Dr. E. Obaoh. 
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SCIENCE. 

Babrius. Edited, with Introductory Disser¬ 
tations, Critical Notes, Commentary, and 
Lexioon, by W. Qunion Rutherford. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

Wi hail this work, in which the editor 
worthily sustains the high reputation won 
by his New Phrgnichus —a volume justly 
described as a monumental addition to the 
masterpieces of English scholarship. How 
wide a gap separates the criticism of the 
present day from some achievements of scholar¬ 
ship half-a-century ago may be seen by con¬ 
trasting for a moment the article on the 
Fables of Babrius in the first volume of the 
Philological Museum (Cambridge; 1832) with 
the stately edition now put forth by Mr. 
Rutherford. Such a flood of light has been 
thrown on our knowledge of the subject 
during the interval—by the discovery, in 1840, 
of the main parcel of the Fables, 120 in 
number, in the library of the monastery of 
St. Laura on Mount Athos, by the Macedonian 
Greek Menas; and, subsequently, in 1878, by 
Knoell’s rediscovery of the Vatican Codex 
(whence de Furia’s collection had been pub¬ 
lished in 1809), after it had eluded the search 
of Niebuhr—that the previous tentamina of 
scholars must be regarded as mere curiosities 
of the past. We may smile at the treble 
error as to the date, the nationality, and the 
relative age of the writer betrayed by the 
statement that “ at no long time prior to the 
Augustan age a Greek poet, named Babrias 
or Babrius, published a collection of fables 
under the title of pvOo t or /au&cqqSot, from 
which the Fables of Phaedrus are closely 
imitated” (Philological Museum, p. 282). 
We may smile, also, though with different 
feelings, at the righteous indignation of Mr. 
Rutherford at the fact of the later batch of 
ninety-five fables, now well known to have 
been a fabrication ooncocted by Menas, having 
actually been edited as genuine in 1859, "to 
the eternal disgrace of English scholarship.” 
This, unless we are mistaken, is the only allu¬ 
sion that Mr. Rutherford deigns to make to 
their learned, though in this instance mis¬ 
guided, editor, if we except some references on 
p. 89, and that in the penultimate fragment 
he admits his conjecture of Xc/fuueov in place 
of \tlparos, as read by Suidas. Should he not 
also have credit for the reading avrf in place 
of Suidas’ apa, a reading adopted in the 
present edition (Fab. lxxxviii. 19)? Before 
passing on, we may here observe that we can¬ 
not but regret in the present volume the 
want of respect for scholars bom before 
Cobet— e.g., in the allusion on p. 72 to 
William Dindorf. 

Of Babrius himself next to nothing is 
known. The residuum of fact that we 
arrive at with regard to him is that he was 
an Italian who, following the practice of 
writers of the second century after Christ— 
e.g., Marcus Aurelius, Claudius Aelianns, and 
Dion Cassius—preferred to express himself 
in Greek. While his diotion is not at variance 
with the Greek writers of his age, his versi¬ 
fication—as Mr. Rutherford fully establishes 
in his excellent account of the Babrian 
scazon—exhibits clear proof of Italian parent¬ 
age, and ‘‘displays partialities markedly 
Italian.” There seems good reason for be¬ 


lieving his full name to have been Valerius 
Babrius, both from the evidenoe afforded by 
the beginning of the Athoan Codex, the cor¬ 
ruption in which, with a convincing explana¬ 
tion, is exhibited by our editor, and also from 
the heading given by the author of the 
Notes in the Harleian Collection. The third 
and last morsel of fact ascertained about 
him is that he lived at the time of the 
Emperor Alexander Severus (a.d. 222-35), 
either in the character of an ordinary literary 
retainer of the Court, by whom, as Lampridius 
tells us, that Emperor loved to be surrounded ; 
or else as tutor to his son, the Branchus 
twice mentioned in the first, and identical, 
as Mr. Rutherford believes, with the boy 
addressed in the opening of the second, 
Preface. On the undoubted genuineness of 
this second Preface (inserted in alphabetical 
order among the fables themselves) depends 
the above date; which, if admitted, will 
necessitate a correction in some even of the 
best and latest histories of Greek literature, 
where Babrius is still placed nearly two 
centuries earlier. The ingenious conjecture 
(note on p. xx.) seems highly probable that 
our author (the form of whose name—Babrius 
by metathesis for Barbius—is paralleled in 
ferveo and febris, &c.) may have even been 
related to Sallustia Barbia Orbiana, one of the 
three wives of Alexander Severus, whose 
existence is known to us solely through 
a few coins and inscriptions. To rest 
content with this scanty knowledge is far 
better than to indulge in fanciful theories 
suoh as Mr. Rutherford has “ willingly for¬ 
gotten,” and all will echo the sound words 
with which he concludes the first of his four 
valuable dissertations. 

The place which Babrius holds in the 
history of Greek Fable is not a very im¬ 
portant one; though his verses seem to 
have met with popularity very soon after 
their first appearance, and are referred 
to in the middle of the third century, 
certainly once, if not oftener, by the Emperor 
Julian “in a way which suggests that they 
were well known and easily accessible.” 
Even by the time of Aesop (about whom Mr. 
Rutherford is of opinion that he must be 
regarded as a real personage, and that the 
date assigned to him by Herodotus — cire. 
610 b.o. — is approximately true) society had 
travelled far away from the simple early state 
in which fictions like the Beast Fable first 
arose. The conventional mode of dealing 
with the fable which gradually came in is 
denounced in strong terms by Mr. Ruther¬ 
ford. He thinks it probable that by the 
time of Demetrius Phalereus (300 b.o.) 

“ the paltry practice had begun of making the 
study of fable the first step in the teaohing of 
rhetorio, whioh, if it has preserved the fables of 
Greece and Rome, has at the same time pre¬ 
served them in a condition so arti tidal and 
corrupt that for purposes of scientific research 
they are praoticauy valueless.” 

There was a demand for school text-books of 
fable, and Mr. Rutherford thinks it possible 
that the Babrian collection is nothing more 
than a paraphrase or verse translation of 
the Svca/ivOia of Nicostratus, a contemporary 
of the rhetor Hermogenes (circ. 170 a.d.). 

How low an opinion our editor has of his 
own author, and how useless he considers him 


for any scientific enquiry into the historv of 
folk-lore, is sufficiently seen when we read 
that ‘‘there is hardly a fable in the whole 
collection that does not betray traoes of an 
artificial age.” And, again, that 

“there is not a single apologue whioh will 
shed any light upon the origines of fable, exoept 
so far as it demonstrates by its presence is a 
Graeco-Roman collection of the Imperial fimee 
that it waa either derived from either ooeor 
other of the races which formed the empire, or 
was ooncooted by the oolleotor himself or some 
literary predecessor.” 

One special feature of the fable during its 
later and inferior stages is copiously illostrated 
by Mr. Rutherford in this volume. It it 
that many fables are but amplifications of pro¬ 
verbs, as Quintilian (Inst. Oral. v. 21) taji 
conversely that a proverb is often a concen¬ 
trated fable, “ irapoLfilas genus illud, quod eat 
velut fabella brevior.” In his fourth disser¬ 
tation we hardly know whether to admin 
most the caution and modesty that decline 
to embark on the question as to the sources 
of Fable, “to handle the fine threads of . 
primeval lore,” or the wealth of illustration 
with which points really cognate to his subject 
are treated by our editor. Of these we can 
only notice briefly the following:—After con¬ 
trasting the childishness of the Orientals with 
the greater manliness of the Greeks, be ex¬ 
presses his belief that the latter were 

“ as a nation steeped to the heart in fable. It 
was the lowest stratum of their knowledge, 
underlying even that concerning the gods and 
heroes, and was as much a part of themsebe* 
as were the natural features of the country in 
which they grew up, the house in which they 
were bom, the dove-oot and its oooupants, the 
midden at the door.” 

He next gives from Hesiod an instanoe of 
the direct method of employing fable, ud 
then proceeds to illustrate its allusive applica¬ 
tion (of the modern use of which two apposite 
parallels are quoted from Tennyson) in Greek 
literature from Solon, Sophocles, and Aris¬ 
tophanes. With the last of these writer*, ! 
the habit of introducing a fable with Aesop’* 
name becomes stereotyped. More than one 
interesting question arises in the course of 1 
the argument by which his position that ' 
fable was a common background of know¬ 
ledge for all Greeks is amply supported. 
Nor must we omit to mention, in passing, the 
explanation (note, p. xxxiv.) of the phrase f 
o5o kurunrov ireirarrjKas, hitherto rendered ' 
“ Have you thumbed your Aesop ? ” which * 
suggests with great probability a transference * 
of the proverb ’A px^°X° y words. f 

The history of the text is treated at great r 
length in the thirty pages of the last disserta- f 
tion. The Athoan Codex is fully described, r 
It is a cursive MS., to be assigned, according r 
to Mr. Rutherford, probably to the tenth | 
century, a few of its errors, as is pointed out 
in the Appendix, dating certainly from uncial I 
times. In spite of the caligraphy, the present 
editor is by no means blind to its defects. 
These consist chiefly of (1) undoubted inter¬ 
polations, among which no mercy is naturally 
shown to the epimythia, abounding as they 
do in “ every kind of error in metre, acoidence, 
and syntax; ” (2) of literary “ cobbling," seen 
especially in the early attempts to conceal 
MS. oorrnptions; (3) of inconsistencies end 
other mistakes in spelling. Each of these 
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-1. point* is illustrated in detail. The other 
feh , sources of the text are well dieoueaed, and 
fpm* important influences mentioned that 
r - have affected it, such aa the practice already 
' jjrerted to of using the fable to impart the 
' elements of rhetoric, and the fact that 
the choliambics of Babrius were addressed 
to a child. But we must leave this part 
of our subject. The text, as is admitted, 
•‘like that of almost every late Greek writer, 
must remain, in many respects, uncertain; ” 
but we may confidently assert that it has never 
yet been presented in so satisfactory a condi¬ 
tion, even should some of Mr. Rutherford’s 
conjectures not beaccepted. Of these we would 
mention, as perhaps the most felioitous (Fab. 
88, 11), Koipos ecrrtv iXkvtiv, to which Suidas’ 
reading, rjta, Xvov, led the way, and (Fab. 185, 
10) arxp.r dv8vv<o, where the corruption 
bad arisen from a similar apocope of iva ; 
(Fab. 107, 3) TovOpvfrov for rov Brjpa, and the 
three emendations in Fab. 99. Of the 
■ proposed reading vtvrd0\ois (Fab. 137, 3) we 

- confess to feeling some doubt, in spite of the 
passage adduced from Tzetzes (why does Mr. 
Rutherford call him Tzetz ?); and we observe 
that the editor himself, instead of his more 

- usual “fidenter,” or “non sine fiduoia,” 
prefers, in tbia instance, the less positive 

- “ dubitanter.” 

But, after all, the chief interest of the 
** present volume is its contribution to linguistic 
c: enquiry. The attraction that the study of 
jxl Babrius presents apart from this cannot be 
n regarded aa very considerable. Some, with 
whom we confess to a feeling of sympathy, 
52 will weary of the monotonous choliambic 
metre, to pass from whioh to one of the 
J ~ popular tales of the Norse, as presented by 
. Sir G. Daaent, is like exchanging the close 
- t; air of a lecture-room for the freshness of a 
: i mountain-side. Others will prefer, when 
they turn over the pages of the fabulist, to 
:T do so with the acoompaniment of the quaint 
-, K wood-cute of Sebastian Brandt, or the pretty 
' *■' plates of the numerous eighteenth-century 
I ■’ editions of Aesop, or the latest illustrations 
r: of Mr. Caldecott. But all scholars, and all 
-'•* teachers of Greek who appreciate thorough- 

- ness of execution, will feel a deep debt of 
> gratitude to Mr. Rutherford for the masterly 

erudition and the subtle discrimination con- 
! tained in this volnme. In the fourth disserta- 
:.i tion, and throughout the notes, he illustrates 

- still further “the fundamental distinction 
' between language as an instinctive natural 
it development and as a product of literary 

• i manipulation,” and occasionally (as in p. 81) 

supplements or corrects the conclusions 
4 arrived at in bis former work. The two 
t clues to the anomalies of Babrian Greek, 
/. “ mizo-barbarism in the spoken language 
and lettered affectation in the written,” 
. are fnlly worked out under the heads of 
; “ Vocabulary,” “ Inflections,” and “ Syntax." 

• Of the Latinisms included under the first of 
; these—to which perhaps might be added 
i Svptuv for AacrupUov, reminding us of the 

Horatian interchange of Syrus and Assyrius 
,,i —numerous good instances are supplied; and 
y of the influence of Latin syntactical idiom a 
striking example is given, in the note on 
'j. yvtooTj irooov rp&yov pura(v ko 1 voaov ravpov 
. (Fab. 91, 8), in the double use of inter by 
^ Cicero aud Horace, The late use of the 


subjunctive might also have been adduoed io 
one or two places— e.g., in the corrupt frag¬ 
ment 137, where for oorts we should 
have in Attic the futnre indicative. Many 
other traces of late Greek and peculiarities 
of Babrian style are given, of whioh Mr. 
Butherford’s familiarity with writers of the 
decadence, such as Longus and Heliodorus, 
enables him to quote very apt illustrations. 
Nor are these merely pieoes of lexico¬ 
graphical information, but often, as in Fab. 
101, 5, are of direct service towards the 
settlement of the text. Among the many 
instructive notes that elucidate points of 
Greek scholarship—some of them formulated 
here for the first time—we had marked at 
least a score, but space forbids our doing 
more than draw attention to (1) the 
treatment of the perfect imperative (pp. 
22, 73); (2) the discussion of the best 
Attic forms of the aorist and perfect of 
aXltrKopax (p. 19); (3) the clear statement 
of the evidence as to the augment of the three 
verbs /JovAo/xat, hvvapai, pcXX ..<■> (pp. 12, 13); 
(4) the examination of the causes of excep¬ 
tions to the regular construction of !Am£u> 
(ibid .); (5) the doctrine laid down in the note 
on &pvv (pp. 53-55) as to the limited use of 
the -a) inflection by verbs in -v/u. This last 
affords one of the best specimens of Mr. 
Butherford’s exhaustive method. He does 
not hesitate, where his generalisations require 
it, to combat the conclusions arrived at by 
Liddell and Scott, Veitch, and Goodwin. We 
should have expected some note on the con¬ 
struction i<f> <1 \af3uxri (Fab. 93, 3), which 
we take to be partly a Latinism, like the one 
mentioned above, and partly a late use for 
the regular 1$’ £ t« with the infinitive. Two 
instances of its being constructed with the 
future indicative are quoted by Goodwin from 
Thucydides, and two from Herodotus; but 
this use of the subjunctive is quite exceptional. 
In the same fable, the important distinction, 
not observed by Babrius, between 2£«m M 
vt/utrOai and <A>k f£*cm vip*oOax might have 
been pointed out. For the late confusion 
of ot and pg we are referred in the fourth 
dissertation to the Index Oraecitati *; but of 
the former particle no abnormal uses are 
quoted either there or in the notes. We 
have noted two at least—«i $cXous ovk i<r\t 
(Fab. 46, 10) and tide Mik uxfrBrp (Fab. 131, 
15). The explanatory notes are few com¬ 
pared with those which discuss grammatical 
forms; and the sense of some words {eg., 
oroi \tlov, p. 69, and /Socor^s, p. 57) is 
not always illustrated, as it might be, from 
the usage of later Greek. To the list of 
errata a very few misprints that we have 
marked might be added; so as to read in 
p. 178,1. 6, irpoairt\6tiv, and “ eandem” 1. 6 
of the critical note; p. 60, Fab. 59, 1. 8, 
harpeirtorrarov ; p. 74, Fab. 75, 1. 19, Kobrtu/xoa" 
(the Index contains the same misprint, 
iiriLfuicr ); and mov r« in the note on v. 13 in 
the same page. 

In conclusion, we part with this edition 
with hearty thanks, and a confident prediction 
that it is destined to bold a permanent place 
among the great works of English scholar* 
ship of our time. We may say of it what 
Prof. Jebb says of the Diiiertation of 
Bentley—himself the first to make Babrius 
more than a mere name—that it is “a store. 


house of erudition and an example of method,' 
and may point to it, to quote onoe more his 
words, as a signal illustration of the import¬ 
ance of “ not allowing the mere authority of 
tradition to supersede the free exeroiae of 
independent judgment.” 

Fbanois St. John Thaokbbat. 


BCIENOE NOTES. 

At a meeting of the subscribers to the Balfour 
Memorial Fund held at Cambridge last Satur¬ 
day, it was announoed that the subscriptions, 
paid or promised, amounted to a total of £8,309, 
whioh would yield nearly £300 a-year. It was 
resolved that the income of the fund should be 
applied: 

“ (1) To endow a studentship, the holder of which 
shall devote himself to original research in biology, 
especially animal morphology. 

“ ( 2 ) To further, by occasional grants of money, 
original research in the same subject.” 

The regulations adopted provide that the 
studentship shall not be awarded by competitive 
examination; that candidates shall not neces¬ 
sarily be members of Cambridge University; and 
that the term shall be three years, snbject to 
re-election for an additional tern of three years. 

The sixth annual meeting of the Midland 
Union of Natural History Societies will he held 
on Tuesday. June 12, at Tamworth, in the 
banqueting hall of the oastle. For the follow¬ 
ing day excursions have been arranged to Harta- 
hill and the Roman station of Mandnessedum, 
and to Liohfield and the Soman station of Eto- 
oetum. 

Students of palaeontology will be glad to 
hear that Prof. Quenstedt, of Tubingen, has 
oommenoed the publication of an important 
work entitled Die Ammoniten del Sehw&biichen 
Jura. It is believed that the publication will 
extend over four or five years. The first part, 
just issued, is accompanied by six quarto plates 
of lithographs representing some of the more 
interesting forms of the ammonites of the 
Jurassic rooks of Swabia. The ammonites form 
a singularly interesting group of fossils, and 
have received the attention of naturalists from 
very early times. The Cornu ammonii of Pliny 
ana the venerated lalagrama of the Hindu are 
simply ammonites. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Historical Society.— (Thursday, May 19.) 
Jakes Heywood, Esq., in the Chair.—Sir Barilo 
Frere read a paper on “ Materials for a History of 
Temperate South Africa.” He said that, although 
the history of South Africa did not go back with 
any accuracy to a remote period, a careful study of 
it would lead to the discovery of reasons for many 
of our present troubles, and, what was still more 
important, the discovery of the way out of them. 
There were found throughout the country only 
three great families of the human race which pre¬ 
ceded the arrival of Europeans—namely, the Bush¬ 
men, tho Hottentots, and the Kaffirs. There wore, 
however, traces of prehistoric man, in the shape of 
stone walls and implements not used by the pre¬ 
sent races, and also of unknown animals, all of 
which were to be found in the caves and gravel 
deposits of the country, and which probably re¬ 
quired only archaeological research to elucidate 
their origin. Much might be read in the books of 
the Greek historians—notably in Strabo—of what 
had been learned from Phoenician and European 
sources of a second period of African history, but 
many of the stories told would seem to be such as 
were likely to have been narrated by illiterate 
seamen. The first people from whom we gained 
accurate information as to South Africa were the 
Portuguese, who named the Cape of Good Hope, 
but who told us very little about the aborigines. 
They were in turn followed by the Hutch and the 
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English, who for a long time acted in concert. 
The early Dutch occupation was purely com¬ 
mercial, in no way intended as colonisation; 
and so it remained until 1795, when the first re¬ 
volutionary war broke out, and the first English 
occupation of the Cape took place in the name of 
the Stadtholder. Later on It was taken by the 
British under Sir David Baird; and the statements 
of the commanders of those days would prove very 
instructive to those who now contend that we 
should content ourselves with holding the place as 
a second Gibraltar, for they were to the effect that 
a very much larger number of soldiers was required 
than we have in the colony at present. There are 
very good materials in existence for a history of 
the Dutch occupation, while that of the English 
is to be gathered principally from Blue-Books, 
though many excellent worts of travel are ex¬ 
tant. From 1807 down to 1853 there was a 
gradual development of the English colony, as 
it was constructed by great soldiers who had 
fought under the Duke of Wellington. They were 
far from faultless—most governors were—but they 
were strong and able Englishmen, who, though 
they governed absolutely at first, gave very con¬ 
siderable play to the national love of liberty. At 
the close of the great Peninsular War there was a 
considerable lack of employment such as at pre¬ 
sent exists for the middle classes, and a scheme 
of emigration to South Africa was proposed. 
Parliament voted £50,000 in aid of this scheme. 
Judicious selections were made from among the 
applications which poured in from labourers and 
middle-class people, and a number of men were 
sent out—not as paupers—who would be welcomed 
in any society. They had remained there and 
thriven, till they had developed into patriarchal 
landowners with the destinies of their fellow- 
creatures in their hands, which they were more 
competent to watch over than the middle classes 
of our own country. After many struggles, par¬ 
liamentary representation was granted to the 
colony in 1853, and about twelve years ago this 
was followed by the grant of responsible govern¬ 
ment. This period was full of interest and import¬ 
ance, and our present lack of a defined native 
policy was due simply to our not sufficiently 
studying past history.—A discussion followed, in 
which Miss A. M. Buckland and Messrs. Hyde 
Clarke, Hurst, Pugliardini, and C. Wolford took 
part. 

Society or Antiquaries. — (Thursday, May 2J).) 

H. S. Milman, Esq., Director, in the Chair.— 
The Rev. F. Creeny exhibited a splendid collection 
of twenty-eight rubbings of foreign brasses. The 
earliest in date was that of Bishop Ysowilpe, from 
the church of St. Andrew at Verden, near Bremen, 
who died in 1231. The bishop holds a castle and 
a church iu his hand. The stylo is evidently in 
imitation of an incised stone slab. Another 
thirteenth-century example was the brass of Bishop 
Otto, at Hildcsheim, also holding a model of the 
castle which he built. From Schwerin, Mr. Creeny 
had obtained a rubbing of a brass with the figures 
of two bishops, surmounted by a most elaborate 
canopy covered with figures of saints and hunting 
scenes. In another, from Liibeck, savage men are 
introduced beneath the feet of the figures. The 
most interesting portion of the collection was the 
monument of Frederick the Good, Duke of Saxony 
(oh. 1101), his three children, Albert, Ernest, and 
Amalia, and the wife of Ernest—Sidonia, daughter 
of George Podiebrad, King of Bohemia. The last 
is said to be from a design by Albrecht Diiror. Iu 
spite of the ugliness of the dress, the figure is 
extremely pleasing, and the architectural back¬ 
ground very effective. The rubbing gives the idea 
of a painted window rather than of a brass. The 
numerous coats and crests in these ducal monu¬ 
ments afford a good study of German heraldry. 
Another very curious specimen was a representa¬ 
tion of the Ascension, with the persons commemor¬ 
ated kneeling in the foreground—Mr. Butler 
exhibited a pre-Reformation chalice, with three 
dogs for feet, from Marston, near Oxford. 

Browning Society. — (Friday, May 25.) 

The Rev. Mark Pattison, B.D., in the Chair.— 
A paper was read by the Rev. H. J.'Bulkeley on 
“ James Lee’s Wife.” The poem describes, not 
i n detail, but by lyrical flashes, an unhappy mar¬ 


ried.life, so far as it has its effect on the mood and, 
at last, on the critical conduct of the wife. What 
made the married life of the two so out of joint 
that ‘ ‘ On Deck ” came to be the end of it was, for 
one thing, lack or decay of beauty in the wife ; 
but, for the most part, merely incompatibility of 
temperament, of character, of aim. She was a 
poet, an artist, fond of reveries, fancies, feelings; 
liking the idea of love in a cottage; wishing to 

f ive and to receive endearments of devotion. 

ames Lee had no sympathy with his wife’s 
poetic tendencies; and no doubt he showed his 
growing dislike of being cooped with her, in cold 
weather, in a foreign country, in a house of four 
rooms. Lessons of endurance, of resignation, and 
hope, from art, nature, philosophy, and religion, 
were either not assimilated by her, or took their 1 
bent of sudden growth from her characteristic I 
tendencies. She knew, or fancied, that he no longer i 
loved her at all, and, without abandoning the broad j 
shadow of a hope that somehow, somewhere, love 
might make him hers as she was wholly his, she 
leaves him and finds her life’s work in some other 1 
sphere. In “At the Window ” the note of 
coming disaster is sharply struck, but is lost in 
the rapture of approaching joy. The difference in ' 
time between this and the next part," By the Fire¬ 
side,” is very great. The bright allegro has passed 
into this low broken movement. The tragic mask 
is on. In “In the Doorway ” we find her in no 
brighter mood. The swallows will soon be flown; 
the sea, the fig-tree, the vine, everything is stricken 
with the coming winter. She feels a more chilling 
winter in her own heart; but must winter be, 
allowed to dominate their hearts? Nay, God’s 
spirit is in them, which can make a happy world 
for itself. But (‘ ‘ Along the Beach ”) it is of no use: 
she had loved him and loves him still, not because 
he was good sr greatly good, but because she 
loved him. That women of poetry and sentiment 
have lavished, and do lavish, their affluence of 
affection on men with spiritual qualities very 
inferior to their own no one will deny. In “ On 
the Cliff” she is again gazing on the outside 
world. Her soul receives a momentary ray of 
brightness from the sight of a bright grass¬ 
hopper that springs up from the dead grass, 
a butterfly that settles on the rock. The 
minds of men such as her husband may be 
level and low, burnt and bare, but love may 
beautify even them. “ Reading a Book under the 
Cliff,” she shuts the book in despair. Hero is this 
young poet amusing himself by fancying what the 
wind says to him, so certain of all he is and is to 
be. Let him wait till he has grown older and 
looked the facts of life in the face. Change, 
change, change, is what the wind says. “Only for 
man, how bitter not to grave On his soul’s hands’ 
palms one fair good wise thing. Just as he grasped 
it.” “Among the Rocks.” The old giant may be 
mere brown old earth, but ho smiles for he knows 
that he is made beautiful by the rippling of the 
tide on his feet. By self-denial, by reverent 
service, you give and also gain heaven. “Beside 
the Drawing-Board.” She no longer mentally 
addresses her husband. She argues more abstract¬ 
edly. The cast tells its own tale to the imagina¬ 
tive sympathiser. As I, the mere “worm,” have 
tried passionately to draw the cast, so the “God” 
(Leonardo) tried to draw the real dead hand from 
which the cast was taken. In the third section 
James Lee’s wife has learnt her lesson from 
the little girl with the poor, coarse hand, the 
lesson that she must leave this life of artistic 
idling; ef selfish longing to grasp what was fading 
from her eyes; of hopeless, impotent craving for 
her husband’s love. Perhaps her absence might 
work better than her presence on his heart. At 
any rate, her course has become clear to her: to 
go and do what she has to do in the world. The 
die is cast, and in the next poem wo find her “ On 
Deck.” It is just because there is no more hesita¬ 
tion that the “You, you, you,” returns to her 
lips, that in impassioned words she must pour her 
heart out at her absent husband’s feet. Her hus¬ 
band’s love is quite deud and gone. But ho has a 
soul; love may let it loose some day, and he may 
come to look on her as she looks on him, as a 
second, a very self.—The Chairman thought that 
the pathetic situation in the poem was spoiled by 
the poet’s letting us find that, after leaving her 
husband and beginning a new chapter of life, the 
wife really loves him and wishes to have him hers. 


—Mr. Fund vail defended the naturalness of Os 
situation.—The discussion was further taken part 
in by Mrs. Sutherland Qrr, Miss Drevrry, Mi. 
Alfred Hunt, Miss E. H. Hickey, the Ref. J. 8. 
Jones, and Dr. Berdoa. 
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THE PARIS SALON. 

Paris: May 28 ,1*3. 
The general impression is, I believs, the correct 
one—-the Salon is better this summer than if 
has been for several years past. The feet ii 
sufficiently recognised. It is not recognised so 
fully that the superiority is doe, in chief, to tha 
work of the younger men—that at the Salon, 
as at our own Royal Academy, half of tha most 
noticeable work comes from the studios of the un¬ 
celebrated, or of those who have been but lately 
recognised as painters of mark. MM. Cabacel, 
Gorumo, Bouguereau, retire for a while into 
obscurity; M. Jules Breton holds his own, not¬ 
withstanding the brilliant performance of bu 
own child, his daughter; but, in the main, the 
success is for the younger or the less famous. 
Bonnat can hardly add to his reputation; bis 
portrait of the American Minister does, however, 
sustain it. But M. Carolus Duran, at times a 
brilliant colourist, and always a brilliant execu¬ 
tant, prooeeds only to a further betrayal of that 
vulgarity which his portrait of Lady Dal- 
housie at the Royal Academy sufficiently re¬ 
vealed to English ayes. He has a portrait and 
a subject-picture. The second is singularly 
meaningless; the first characteristically pre¬ 
tentious. I say “ characteristically,” and the 
word would be a hard one did I suffer 
it to stand unqualified. Let it, then, be made 
plain that it is ohiefly the later art of M. 
Carolus Duran that is wanting in simplicity, 
though there may sdways have been felt, in the 
brilliance of his talent, a oertain inability to 
address himself to the sympathetic portrayal 
of the character that belongs neither to the 
monde nor to the demi-monde, of the character 
that charms in retirement. M. Carolus Duran is 
essentially the painter of the people who are in 
evidence, and who are terribly well aware of how 
muoh they owe to society, and of how little 
they owe to themselves. It is not an interesting 
world, but it is a world that employs the por¬ 
trait-painter, and that pays him. M. Bonnet's 
portrait of the American Minister is probably 
the finest male portrait of the year in France. 
Is it too much of a compliment to a young 
English artist, Mr. Arthur Cope, if one says 
that it reminds one, by the delicaoy of its paint¬ 
ing, and by its oertain and subtle draughtsman¬ 
ship, of Mr. Cope’s portrait of Mr. Harry 
Rogers in the present Royal Academy ? U- 
Dubois, the soulptor, sends portraits, but they 
lack a colourist’s virtues, though they have those 
of a modeller. Mdlle. Abbema sends a head of 
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■j? n, Auguste Yitu, the veteran dramatio oritio of 
^ Figaro. The vivacity of a true critical 

: ' Mtuat _ tint fortunate gut of le tempiramevt 

whioh a man is either born with or must needs 
^ die without —has kept M. Vitu young. The 
" passage of ten years would make a common¬ 
place youth muoh older than M. Yitu. He is 
past sixty, they say, and has the air of forty- 
five. Bat Mdlle. Abbema’s consciousness of this 
fact has been too pronounoed; and, in her por¬ 
trait of the oritio, the critic looks somewhat 
younger than his son. The pioture flatters, but 
even in ita flattery it does not lose hold of 
the charaeter of the model. There is no posing 
here as a “ Sir Grade,” before whom, when he 
opee his lips, no dog must bark; but this is 
truly the fashion in which these observant eyes 
have looked out upon the world of men and 
women, and seen the manners of their time and 
its refleetion in the mirror of the stage. 

A young foreigner—M. Georges Lehmann— 
who was born at Moscow, sends the best por¬ 
trait of a woman, the most refined, the most 
retioent. It represents, the Catalogue tells us, 
in the detestable French fashion, a “ Made¬ 
moiselle L." The head is covered, and the 
cheeks are shadowed, by a plate-shaped hat; a 
„ thin veil covers the flexible features; long tan- 
coloured gloves are drawn over a jacket of 
" chocolate brown. The picture has two virtues 
• —it is the portrait of a woman, and it is the 

■ - portrait of a lady. M. Leon Oomerre’s portrait 
ju ot l&dile. Achilla Fould is a delightful study of 
■2 a fair young person dressed bewitohingly in a 
it. : Japanese dressing gown. The face is almost 

■ »colourless, but refined and delicate in line. 

Around and below it are the noble and brilliant 
_i ,.hues of red, pink, and gold whioh pertain to 
- x the artistic raiment draped round the model. 
; -sM. Gervex’s success in portraiture is of the 
same attractive, yet doubtful, kind. The sub- 
t h ject is the Baronne de Beyens—a woman of 
i: fashion arrayed in evening dress. The head 

■ ■ counts for little, bnt the painting becomes 

spirited when it is no longer humanity that the 
artist has to deal with. He has put in a feather 
, L -v j fan,and indicated its softness, with touches about 
'y. : ^ as few as Velasquez’s would have been, and not 
*. very muoh less successful. He has suggested a 
festoon of roses trailing behind the white satin 
;:.j skirt, and he has done it almost like Mr. 
..j Millais at his best. With suoh a happy bold- 
,, j ness has the hand worked in these matters that 
' \ one forgets how dull must have been the labour 
;j. that placed the head on the canvas. 

* ‘ • The landscapes eannot be accounted on a level 

with muoh of the other work. Are the French, 
/ like some of our own young English painters, 
‘i forgetting delioaoy in the active research of 
force F Of landscapes proper there are few whioh 
;; catch the truth of nature, or the faots of nature 
’. . appropriately subordinated to the needs of ark 
’' There is, however, muoh following of Millet 
in pieoee of whioh half of the interest is in tbe 
*■/ figure, and still a little following of Constable, 

' especially as he is seen through the medium of 
' those greater Frenohmen who themselves fol- 
' lowed him a generation or two ago. There is a 
good deal that is commonplace and mediocre. 
And there is oooasionally an audacious experi- 
'* ment not quite without suooess, as in M. 
Lemont’s “La Floraison des Jaointhes,” a 

• nursery garden at Ghent, where one square 
flower-bed suooeeds another, slate after blue, 

1 pink after red, gray after white—a thing of 
t- difficulty, which it was brave to try to do, and 
» extraordinarily clever to do so well. The 
marines are better than the landsoapes. To 
begin with, there is M. Montenard’s “ Transport 
de Guerre, la Oorrhze,” the great ship leaving 
> the harbour of Toulon, and bearing down upon 
-* us, as it seems, and cutting swiftly through a 
flesh blue sea. Then there is M. Renouf s already 
-v famous “Le Pilote”—an enormous canvas: 
■f you at first resent the size of it; afterwards it 
ti 


becomes a question whether on a smaller scale 
so vigorous a representation of the struggle of 
oarsmen with the volume of the sea could have 
been equally impressive. In the background is 
a wicked and threatening sky ; leagues of water 
stretch on either hand; and the rowing boat is 
just now swung on the ridge of a great passing 
wave. The strength of the sea is in the picture. 
You are transported to the soene of the canvas 
as completely as if the oanvas were Mr. Hook’s, 
and the figures are more dramatio, their action 
more telling. Nor, perhaps, is this an oooaaion 
on whioh it would be fair to reproach the 
painter with having omitted from his work the 
fascination of that delioaoy which Mr. Hook 
knows so well how to unite with force. But it 
is perfectly fair to tell the marine and the land¬ 
scape painters of France that they must study 
Mr. Hook a little, and study Turner more. 
Constable they have appreciated sufficiently. 
They have learnt nearly all that he can teach 
them. But there are truths of whioh he was 
hardly cognizant, and which must for ever 
escape them in the study of his work. They 
should learn from Turner those ampler and 
more varied truths, and see how they were 
expressed by a genius of whom flexibility was 
a characteristic. 

Mdme. Demont-Breton’s picture, which has 
been already mentioned as only a little less ad¬ 
mirable than tbe work of M. Jules Breton him¬ 
self, is styled “ La Plage,” and represents the 
sandy and weed-strewn coast of some sunny 
and southern land, where a dark young 
mother sits on a hillook, and handles a 
baby; and one or two other children, one of 
them with ourions agility of figure and vivacity 
of dark-brown eyes, sport lolling naked in the 
breeze and the sunshine. An admirable piece 
of drawing and of modelling, a work of energy, 
and the work of a person sensitive to glorious 
colour, this picture assures to Mdme. Demont- 
Breton a position rarely gained by a woman at 
five- or six-and-twenty. It is one of the finest 
pictures in the Salon, its absence of story or of 
direct appeal to sentiment being more than 
justified by its capable presentation of human 
comeliness, its complete beauty of oolonr and 
line. No other coast-pioture or picture of rural 
incident is painted with quite the same skill. 
M. Bastien Lepage gives way to the affectation 
of dispensing altogether with the sense of atmo¬ 
sphere. What passes in his picture is very 
pleasant, but everything passes within a yard of 
your nose. We have to come to those can¬ 
vases in which [a life more strictly modem— 
the life of cities—is grappled with, to discover 
even the best technical triumphs won by those 
painters who deal with groups of figures in the 
open air. There is M. Artigue’s “ Un Som- 
nambule extra-luoide,” for instanee, in which 
there is some superfluous ugliness, but among 
the group of on-lookers muoh perception of ohar- 
acter and an intelligent regard of the conditions of 
air and of light. 

This picture, moreover, brings us among those 
the existence of whioh gives a special character 
to the present Salon. At the Salon, as at the Royal 
Academy, the younger and stronger men are, in 
the main, devoting themselves to the solution of 
the interesting problem, how to bring modern life 
within the domain of art. M. Gervex—of whom 
I have spoken already in his character of a 
portrait-painter—is wont to address himself to 
this question. Nay, one can say more than that 
—one can say that he is wont to answer it with 
much dexterity. He is this year, in his im¬ 
portant picture, hardly at his beat. The subject 
is “ Un Bureau de Bienfaisance”— respectable 
poor people, to the number of three or four 
only, are applying for relief at the guichet, at 
the ticket-window, of a gaunt sails. The in¬ 
dividuals lack character, and therefore the 
picture, to some extent, lacks interest. It may 
be that such applicants do really look character 


—that oi rooms tan ces have not yet forced them 
to wear their hearts upon their sleeves quite so 
unmistakeably as the wretched crowd of famine- 
Strioken and illness-stricken outcasts who, in 
Mr. Fildes’s great picture, claim entrance to the 
casual ward of a London workhouse. Yet an 
artist has always been permitted much of 
seleotion and a little of emphasis, and I think it 
was M. Gervex’s business, if he took this theme, 
to make it a little more interesting. It is a very 
large pioture. The figures oooupy but a very 
small part of it The upper half contains abso¬ 
lutely nothing that enhances the interest of the 
story, or adds to our enlightenment respeoting it, 
save the suggestion whioh we receive of weather 
and of hardship by observing through the great 
window of the bureau the house-roofs of Paris 
y and white with the soiled snow of cities. 
Giron’s great pioture, “ Deux Scaurs,” is 
another bold and brilliantly successful attempt 
to reoonoile the sordid facts of oity life with the 
requirements of artistio effect. The scene is in 
front of the Madeleine, and a pretty sister, 
dishonourably rich, sits in her carriage, and is 
denounced by a well-oonduoted sister, honour¬ 
ably poor. The ability of the picture consists 
less in tbe story—a story whioh, if I remember 
rightly, M. Carolus Duran himself elected to 
illustrate several years ago—than in the artis¬ 
tio presentment of all the characteristics of the 
street: movement, oolour, light and shade, 
varieties of character, and the chanoe grouping 
of a oity orowd have all been studied success¬ 
fully before this picture was executed. Again, 
the vivid treatment of modern life where it 
must naturally be least attraotive is exempli¬ 
fied by a gas-light piece of M. Beraud’s, “ La 
Brasserie.” The plaoe is one of those beer- 
selling cafis of the Latin Quarter, where 
students who do not work strike up the friend¬ 
liest of acquaintances with barmaids at least as 
idle. One of the most brutal of the frequenters 
of the place lolls in the foreground of the 
picture. Others are dispersed iu middle dis¬ 
tances and background. The lighting is 
oorreot, the types characteristic, the gestures 
fairly vivaoious. One finds little fault with the 
treatment; none with the theme. But the 
painters of the actual need not confine them¬ 
selves to the haunts of the indolent and the 
vicious. Every house in Paris, every atelier, 
every baok-shop, every bourgeois parlour, holds 
its theme for the artist with the wit to perceive it. 

Of the study of the figure for the figure’s 
beauty, and not for any part that it may play in 
the affairs of the world or of the hearth, M. 
Feyen Perrin and M. Henner are conspicuous 
masters. M. Feyen Perrin has been noted 
before now for his poetical transoripts of fisher 
and peasant life, but he is this year among the 
ohiefo of the Salon in virtue of a decorative and 
almost olassical composition called “ La Danse,” 
in which he has united the interest of vivacious 
movement with a rare suavity of beauty, aud 
has produced a design so wholly harmonious 
that it does not seem to be tbe result of any 
effort at all. In such poetical composition a 
certain vagueness of detail has rightfully a 
laoe. It is not the business of the artist who 
eals with the grace of tho figure for permanent 
delight to insist upon tbe realistic anatomy of 
the Academical study. A too decisive presenta¬ 
tion of the actual might imperil the ideal. 
Something must be told, but something like¬ 
wise must be withheld. It is the perception of 
this truth, the observance of which lies at the 
root of all high success in the more refined 
rendering of the figure, that is the source of 
much of the charm of M. Henner’s work, 
different as that work is from M. Feyen Perrin’s. 
Henner’s “ La Femme qui lit ”—a long figure 
over whose whiteness there fall in profusion 
masses of reddish-gold hair—is inferior to much 
that was due to bis earlier inspiration, to 
that whioh is at the Luxembourg aud to that 
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which is at Dijon. But it preserves, at all 
events in its treatment of the form, that calm¬ 
ness and refinement of temper whioh are the note 
of tile artist in suoh things. M. Mercia’s mnoh- 
vaunted “ Vdnus.” on the other hand, though 
it has precisely the quality of accurate model¬ 
ling wnidh we have claim to expeot from a 
painter long famous as a soulptor, hardly rises 
beyond the rank of a brilliant Academical study. 
It is aoourate and gross. The figure as 
rendered by M. Meroid is nature unassisted and 
unfortunate. As rendered by 11. Henner, it 
is a more refined nature presented more accept¬ 
ably with the distinctions and the added graoe 
of art. Frederick Wedmore. 


NOTES ON ART AND AROEAEOLOOY. 

Messrs. Bentley will publish immediately 
a little volume entitled The Pictures of the 
Season, consisting of the reviews contributed to 
the Standard by Mr. Wedmore of the Boyal 
Academy, the Grosvenor Gallery, and the two 
water-colour exhibitions. 

Me. Louis Fagan is preparing a work on the 
Art of Michelangelo as illustrated by the 
various collections in the British Museum. 
Messrs. Dulau and Co. will be the publishers. 
The various departments of the British Museum 
—Prints and Drawings, Coins and Medals, 
Manuscripts and Printed Books—afford much 
material of which Mr. Fagan may be expected 
to make interesting use. The edition of his 
book will be limited to 300 oopies. 

Mb. John Henry Parker, C.B., Hon. M.A. 
Oxon., Keeper of the Ashmolean, has just pre¬ 
sented to the museum 500 drawings of ancient 
Borne, ohiefly by Prof. Cioconetti, who was for 
many years teaoher of drawing to the Pope’s 
Technical School in the Via Eipetta, and is 
acknowledged to be one of the best architectural 
draughtsmen in Borne. The points of view 
were at first generally selected by Mr. Parker; 
but, since he has been obliged to leave Borne, 
he could thoroughly rely on the experience of 
the Professor, who has lately adopted the plan 
of making bird's-eye views of the principal 
objeots, together with plans and seotions to 
explain them dearly to those who are unable 
to go to Borne to see them. Mr. Parker had 
previously presented to the museum 3,400 
photographs whioh he had oolleoted during the 
fifteen seasons that he was in Borne. Of the 
photographs he has printed a catalogue, and of 
the drawiugs he is now making one. He has 
just arranged a selection of the drawings on the 
walls of the upper room of the Ashmolean, and of 
the photographs on screens in the same room. 

The annual meeting of the National Society 
for Preserving the Memorials of the Dead will 
be held on Thursday next, June 7, at 3.30 p.m., 
in the large hall of the Society of Arts. 
Among those whose presence is expected are 
the Bishop of Winchester, the Earls of Car¬ 
narvon and Shaftesbury, Mr. Beresford-Hope, 
Mr. Stanley Leighton, Mr. Henry H. Gibbs, 
and Archdeacon Harrison. 

Mb. Arthur Lucas has now on view, in 
his gallery in New Bond Street, the original 
drawings by Mr. MacWhirter of “ The Lady 
of the Woods” and “The Lord of the Glen,” 
and also Mr. Alfred Dixon’s picture of “A 
Stowaway.” 

Strawberry Hill is to be put up for sale 
on June 15 by Messrs. VeDtom, Bull and Cooper 
at the Mart in Tokenhouse Yard. It is to be 
hoped that this oelebrated residence of Horaoe 
Walpole will fall into good hands. To say 
nothing of its literary and social associations, 
from the time of Colley Cibber to Frances 
Countess Waldegrave, it has no little interest 
in the lustory of architecture. Horaoe Walpole’s 

Gothic ” was at least a sincere attempt to 


revive Gothic architecture in England by testing 
its suitability to domestic purposes, and it has 
done good service. Although he had a strange 
fanoy for copying his mantel-pieces from tombs, 
and was not oareful of “ purity ” in style, there 
is much to admire in the elaborate mixture; 
and we should be sorry to learn that the Beau- 
clerk tower or the famous gallery was to be 
cleared away to make room even for another 
Bedford Park. 

The Duke of Marlborough’s fine oollection of 
Limoges enamels from Blenheim Palaoe is to be 
sold by Messrs. Christie on June 14. The total 
number is about eighty pieces. 

The picture of “ Apollo and Marsyas,” now 
accepted as a Raphael, has been bought for the 
Louvre. This pioture was in the Duroveray 
Collection, and was sold at Christies’ in 1850. 
It has been attributed to Mantegna, Francis, 
Francia-bigio, and others. A drawing for it by 
Raphael belongs to the Academy of Fine Arts at 
Venice. It formed the subject of an article by 
M. Grayer in the Oaxette des Beaux-Arts in 1859. 
Its last possessor was Mr. Moore, of Borne, 
from whom it has been purchased for £8,000. 

An exhibition entirely devoted to J.-J, 
Rousseau will be opened in Paris on June 8. 
It will oomprise portraits, pictures, drawings, 
and engravings in illustration of Rousseau’s 
works, and medals, bronzes, MSS., and objects 
of all kinds whioh are of interest in connexion 
with the author of La nouvtlle Eiloise. 

An interesting exhibition will be held at 
Laon (Aisne) in July. It will consist entirely 
of works by deceased artists born in the 
Laonnais. Among its special features will be 
the paintings of the brothers Le Nain, the 
medals of Duprd, and Sinceny faience. 


MUSIC. 

BERLIOZ’ “ MES8E DES M0RTS” AT 
TEE CRYSTAL PALAOE. 

In 1836 Berlioz received from M. de Gaspann, 
French Minister of the Interior, a commission 
to write a Requiem. For this he was to be paid 
out of the funds of the Department of the 
Beaux-Arts the sum of 3,000 frs., and the work 
was to be performed at the annual oeremony 
held in memory of the victims of the Bevolution 
of 1830. How, at the last moment, the Frenoh 
Government decided that the servioe should be 
held without music ; how the Requiem came to 
be performed, on December 5, 1837, at the 
Church of the Invalides in memory of Gen. 
Damrdmont and the Frenoh officers and soldiers 
who perished under the walls of Constantine ; 
how the work was conducted by Habeneck, and 
how it affected the audienoe—all this oannot 
here be described. For details of the most 
interesting and even sensational kind we refer 
our readers to Berlioz’ Mtmoires, and to a 
remarkable letter dated December 17, 1837, ad¬ 
dressed to his intimate and life-long friend, M. 
Humbert Ferrand. The Mass was performed 
in Franoe, Russia, and Germany during the 
composer’s lifetime; and it was revived at Paris 
on Good Friday 1878 by M. Colonne. Mr. 
Manns deserves the thanks of all musicians for 
giving for the first time in England a composi¬ 
tion of which its author said: “If I were 
threatened with the destruction of the whole of 
my works save one, I would crave meroy for the 
‘ Messe des Morts.’ ” On another of his works 
he set, indeed, high value; and perhaps one 
day Mr. Manns will oomplete the list of his 
Berlioz successes with this one—the “Te 
Deum ” for three choirs, orchestra, and organ 
(op. 22). Of the finale (“Judex crederis”) 
Berlioz says: “It is without doubt my 
grandest production; ” and, again, speaking of 
this movement in a letter to his son Louis, 
dated Paris, April 27, 1855, he writes; “I 


verily believe it is grander than the 'Tube 
Mirurn ’ of my Requiem.” 1 

The first eeotion of the Maas is tiie “Be- * 
quiem” and “Kyrie.” The broad n p m;.. 1 
theme to the words “Requiem aetsmua," !l 
which is heard with suoh marked psautan ' 
throughout the movement, the detached note * 
forming the oounter-theme, the ourious iu. - 
monio progressions to the words “Et hi per. 1 
petua,” the delioate closing ban—these ud fi 
other passages are solemn and effective; bat, K 
as a whole, the movement is not particul*rly ' 
striking. It is followed by the "Dies W“ ' 
The fine qld Latin hymn has been many times 
set to musio; and, to say nothing of the settingi ' 
by Italian masters, Berlioz had to nek me. f 
pari son with the oelebrated names of dome, 
Mozart, and Cherubini. He, however, hu pro¬ 
duced a movement vast in oonoeption ud 
entirely original in manner. The cental 
of his “ Dies Irae ” is written in an old eoclssi- 
astioal mode ; it is gradually worked np wish 
other themes until the words announcing the ’ 
appearanoe of the Judge of all mantiml 
Hitherto, the orchestra used has oonneted onlr 
of strings, wood-wind, and horns; bat tbs 
oomposer now introduces a combination of ex¬ 
traordinary daring and of overwhelming effect. 
The terrors of the Last Judgment are depicted 
by means of four small orchestras of brass 
instruments, placed at the four ooraem of the 
platform to represent the angels summoning 
the dead from the graves ; and by an array of 
drums (sixteen kettledrums, played by ten drum¬ 
mers) like unto “ the voioe of a great thunder." 
The effeot of the blast of trumpets, trombones, 
tubas, and ophideides is massive; and terrifying 
is the long roll of drums, all tuned to different 
notes, and the crashing chords of the bran u 
the bass voices announce the coming Judgment 
At the words “ Mors stupebit” the dinoeans: 
a low muttering of the basses is heard. Bat it 
the mention of the “ book of life ” the dreadful 
sounds are renewed with increased vigour till 
nearly the close of the movement. From i 
musical point of view, this “Dies Irse” mif 
not be particularly strong; but it is a ntr- 
vellous piece of tone-painting, and the orebs- 
tration is as striking as it is original. The nut 
number, “Quid sum miser,” is short and very 
quiet. Fragments of the cantus firrnut are heard; 
the only instruments used are the English boms, 
bassoons, cellos, and basses. We now come to 
No. 4, the “ Rex tremende,” and the whole of 
the imposing foroe employed in the “Dim 
I rae” is again brought into play. The must 
is patohy, but there are moments of gr* 1 
beauty and strength. The phrase for the v»uu 
at the words “ qui aalvandos ” reminda one ot 
the Redeemer theme in Gounod’s “ Redemp¬ 
tion.” No. 5, “Quaerens Me,” for unaccom¬ 
panied choir, is a pleasing, though not 
able, movement. Owing to the difficulty of to 
parts the voioes were supported by the organ- 
It may be here mentioned ttxat, although n 
organ part has been written by the cowp^ 6 ? 
his score, the instrument was ixsed at thS‘‘r® 
performance to help the voioes sand to strengw 
one or two of the forte passages in the »' • 
No. 6, the celebrated “ Laohrymosa, u, u 
opinion, the grandest portion of the Bsq m , 
Berlioz has told us how his “ head "a 0 ® 
ready to burst with the strain of the thong 
which welled up within it.” In fact, finding^ 
impossible to write quickly enough, 
recourse, especially in writing tins 
to a system of short-hand, which was, be 
of great assistance to him. W« o* 1 ®®' 
even a short analysis of thin “JfrfTvbici 
but will quote a sentence of gLciibei 
refers to his style in general, ^Thadomi- 
this particular part of the ha*- J, “ .<«« 
nant qualities of my musio,*’ ,®'*’,bytti 
passionate expression, inward ja the 

mioal animation, and the uae^P® 0 * 04 ’ 
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concluding portion of the movement he has 
r, am cited with terrible earnestness the cries of 
mourning at tike Day of Wrath. Next comes 
, the offertorium, “Donune Jesu Christo.” In 
the programme- book, which contained an 
interesting account of the Mass from the pen of 
Mr. 0. A. Barry, this movement is entitled a 
“ohoma ot souls in Purgatory.” From the 
sense of the words, it would seem to us, how¬ 
ever, more fitting to call it a prayer for the 
souls in Purgatory. The reiterated wail of the 
voioes on a phrase of two notes is singularly 
impressive, while the polyphonic treatment of 
the instruments, to say nothing of the magnifi¬ 
cent orchestration, is masterly indeed. This 
was the movement which so impressed Schu¬ 
mann when he heard it performed at Leipzig. 
The ecoleeiastical style of the “ Hostias ” 
reminds us that the Mass was written for a 
funeral service in a churoh; there are, indeed, 
many passages and cadences whioh lose some¬ 
what of their meaning in a concert performance. 
And, again, in judging of the effect of the whole 
work, it must not be forgotten that the various 
movements formed part of a service, and were 
not given in immediate succession as at the 
Crystal Palace. The “ Hostias ” contains some 
curious effects with flutes and trombones. The 
low notes of the latter instruments are called 
, pedal-notes, and were declared unplayable when 
' Berlioz first rehearsed the work u Paris. The 
" “ Sanetne ” is extremely fine. It is for tenor 
solo and chorus. The voices are accompanied 
3 by four solo violins and one flute, supported by 

5 a tremolo of divided violas; and the quality of 
£ sound is most ethereal. From time to time the 

cymbals and big drum are struck with quaint 
effect. The “ Hosanna ” is treated in fugued 
style; and Berlioz shows us that, although he 
7 affected to dislike this form of composition, he 
could make good use of it. The last movement, 

' “Agnus Dei,” contains much of the musio 
‘ beard in the previous sections. The coda to the 
word “ Amen ” is worthy of notioe. The trom- 
bones and drums which had been employed in 
f" the earlier part of the Requiem for loud and 
7 imposing effects now utter subdued and solemn 
sounds; this is, indeed, only one of the many 
striking points of contrast to be found through- 
1 out the Mass. 

In conclusion, we must express a hope that 
the work will again be heard at the Palace. 
The performance (taking into consideration the 
■■ difficulties of the instrumental musio, the un- 
-•: comfortable writing for the voioes, and the im- 
|! • possibility of having a sufficient number of 
£ rehearsals) was very good; and Mr. Manns 
deserves great praise for the care and efficiency 

6 with whioh he prepared and conducted the work. 
The andienoe was not a large one ; but all seemed 

- deeply impressed with this fresh revelation of 
Berlioz 1 genius. J. S. Shkdlock. 


strains. The “ March of the Holy Kings,” the 
second extract, is dull and dreary in the 
extreme. The trio of the “ March ” is intended 
to depict the “star in the east.” The 9th 
verse of the 2nd chapter of Matthew is written 
in the score ; otherwise, the composer's mean¬ 
ing might easily be mistaken. The “ Christus ” 
is intended for performance in a ohurcb, and is 
not suitable for the concert-room. But, if we 
may venture to form an opinion of the work 
from the two extracts given, we fancy that 
no one hearing it once would care to listen to 
it again. On Wednesday evening the first 
piece was received in silence, and, after the 
“ Maroh,” loud hisses were mingled with scanty 
applause. A debt of gratitude, however, is 
owing to the Philharmonic Society for having 
shown us a specimen of this “ Christus ” musio ; 
it will surely serve as a warning to all other 
sooieties not to attempt a performance of the 
whole work if the rest of the music is not more 
interesting than the “ Pastoral ” and “ Maroh.” 

Mdme. Sophie Menter gave a magnificent 
rendering of Liszt’s so-called Conoerto in E flat. 
Mdme. Sembrioh and Mr. Santley were the 
vooalists. Beethoven’s Symphony in 0 minor 
was also performed ; in the last movement a bass 
tuba was used in plaoe of the oontra-fagotto. 
The concert was conducted by Mr. Cusins. 
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aerration, a liberal education, and soma capacity for original thought.” 

_ Academy. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, prica Sa. id., post-free. 

THE GRAVE of LOVE, and other Poems. 

87 ALEXANDER DEWAR. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, prloe Sa. id., poat-free. 

SUNSET GLEAMS; or, Progress from 


Doubt to Faith, sa recorded In the Journal of an Old Man. From the 
French of AD. BCUAEFFEK. Translated by Fit. DERICK AbH 
FREER. 

“A wonderful psychological study . . , wall writtan and deeply 
inter eating.”— Evangelical Magazine. 


J. S. Shkdlock. 


THE PHILHARMONIC! SOCIETY. 

At the sixth and last concert of the Phil. 
harmonic Society, on Wednesday, May 30, the 
programme included two movements from the 
first part of Liszt’s “ Christus.” This Oratorio, 
considered by some its composer’s masterpiece, 
was performed for the first time, under Liszt s 
direction, at Weimar, on May 29, 1873. The 
first extract given last Wednesday was the 
“ Pastoral ” and the “ Angel’s Message.” The 
“ Pastoral ” consists of several themes which 
are heard again and again by the wood-wind, 
until the effect becomes most wearisome, not to 
say ridiculous. The principal theme is taken 
from the fugue theme of the introduction of 
the work, which is really the commencement of 
an old Easter hymn. A soprano solo (Mit-s 
CWynne) in the Mixo-lydian mode announces 
the birth of the Saviour. The chorus then 
ring “ Alleluia,” Ac., in anything but joyful 


QOCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 

O KNOWLEDGE. 

RUSSIA, Past and Present. Adapted from the 

German of Lankenau and Oelnitz. By Mrs. Chbbtbr. 

With Map and Threo Full-pago Woodcuts and Vignettes. 

Post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

[While baaed on “Das Heutigo Russland” of Lankenau 
and Oelnitz, it embraces the chief facts contributed by 
Wallace, Ram baud, Telfer, Schuyler, and others.] 

“ It supplies a want that has long been felt, and supplies 
that want most satisfactorily. . . . Mrs. Chester has 
given to the world a most interesting and valuable book of 
reference, and she may be congratulated on her perfect 
mastery of her subject, and the skill and ability with which 
she has treated it.”— Academy. 

“A book which ought to lie widely read at present; it 
gives in a popular form a good resume of Russian history, 
as well as an account of the several races now under Mus¬ 
covite rule .”—Mortvng Post. 

“ Ostensibly adapted from the German of Lankenau and 
Oelnitz, by llenrictta M. Chester, it is, in reality, a very 
handy and compact resumi of the best books on Russia pub¬ 
lished in England of late years .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Mrs. Chester seems to have mastered, directly or in¬ 
directly, all modern publications and some comparatively 
ancient ones on the subject of the Russian Empire.” 

St. James's Gazette. 

“If anyone wishes for information about the past and 
present of Russia, he cannot do better than turn to the 
volume just published on the subject by tho Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge.” — Saturday Review. 

“ It is a substantial volume, full of information respect¬ 
ing the unwieldy Eastern Empire which occupies so much 
of our attention at the present day.”— Guardian. 

London : Northumberland - avenue. Charing - cross ; 43, 

Queen Victoria-street; 26, St. George ’s-p lace; and 135, 

North-street, Brighton. 

Jut published, Vol. VI. and last, 8vo, cloth, 10a. 6d. 

TTEIM’S HISTORY of JESUS of 

JlY_ NAZARA. Considered In ita connexion with tha National Life of 
larael, and related in detail. Translated by A. RANSOM. Vol. VI.— 
A it eat and Pseudo-Trial, the Death on the Croae, Burial and Raaurractlon, 
tha Maeelah'a Place in History. 

Also Vole. I. to V. at tha aama price. 

WILLIAMS ft NOUGATS, 14. HanrictU-atreet, Co vent-garden, London | 
and HO, South Frederiok-sireet, Edinburgh. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S NEW WORKS. 

8 vo. cloth, 8a. 

rpHE DATA of ETHICS. Being the First 

JL r«rt of the PRINCIPLES OF MORALITT, By HkRBRRT EPKNCKK. 
Third Edition, with an Appoudix. 

8 vo, cloth, 12e. 

POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. Being 

-L Part V. of the PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY (Vol. IT., Part II.). B J 
Herbert m»eaceb. 

A detailed list of Mr. Spencer's Works may be had on application. 
Williams ft NOBOATE, 14, Ilenriotta-stroet, Covcnt-gardan, London ; 
and Edinburgh. 


In demy 8ro, cloth, prica 5a., poat-free. 

EDUCATION. By J. Macloehlin, P.G.R.C., 

late one of H.M. Inspectors of Education. 

CONTENTS: L lta Scope, Aim, and Ohjeet. n. Practical Illnta. 
III. Half-cnlture. 

** Will interest a large number of readers."— Public Opinion. 

In 8wo, tinted wrapper, price la, post-free. 

TO BE or NOT TO BE ? The Awful Prob- 

lem of a Future Life briefly but oa’mly considered In the light of 
Holy Scripture. By A CHRISTIAN MATERIALIST. 

•* A thoughtful and earnest essay,”— Rainbow. 

In 8wo, tinted wrapper, price la., post-frea. 

EVOLUTION EXPLAINED and COM- 

PARED with the BIBLE : a Plain Acoount of the 8yatem of Evolu¬ 
tion. By W. WOODS SMYTH. 

** A wholesome book on the elementary prob'ema of life." 

_ Modem Though t. 

London : ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Patbrnobteb Row, E.C. 


PUTNAM’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


SONS’ 


SACRED SCRIPTURES: being a Selection 

of the more Devout, Practical, and Important Portions of the Ancient 
Hebrew and Christian Scriptures; to which are added some ki.dnd 
select ions from tho other Sncred Scriptures of the World Translated, 
Compiled, and Arranged by the Itev. M. K. 8CHKKMERUOUN, M. A. 
Handsomely prluted in large open typo In 1 octavo volume, cloth 
extra, ISs. 

AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS: a Manual 

of Suggestions for Beginners in Literature. Comprising a d* scription ef 

E ablUhing methods and arrangement*, direc'lont for the preparation of 
ISS. for tho press, explanations of tho details o' book-manufacturing, 
with instructions for proof-reading and specimens of typography, the 
text of the United States Copyright Law, rnil information concerning 
International Copyrights, together with general hints for authors. 
ISmo, a loth extra, is. 

London: 18, Honrietta-street, Covent-garden; 

New York: 27 * 29, West 23rd-street. 

CLARENDON PRESS 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


SPECIMENS of FRENCH LITERATURE, 

from Villon to Hugo. Selected and Edited by 
GEORGE 6AINTSB0RY. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 

PROLEGOMENA to ETHICS. By the 

late THOMAS HILL GREEN, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of 
Balliol College, and Whyte’s Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Oxford. Edited by 
A. C. BRADLEY, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford, and Professor of Modem Literature and History 
at University College, Liverpool. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
price I2s. 6d. 

THE LEOFRIC MISSAL, as used in the 

Cathedral of Exeter during tho Episcopate of its first 
Bishop, a.d. 1050—1072. Together with some account, 
of tho Red Book of Derby, tho Missal of Robert of 
Jumidges, and a few other early Manuscript Servico 
Books of the English Church. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by F. K. WARREN, B.D., F.S.A., Rector of 
Frenchay, Gloucestershire, and late Fellow of St.John’s 
College, Oxford. -Ito, Roxburgh binding, price 35s. 

[Just ready. 

London: Hinit Frowdb, Oxford University Press Waro- 
houbo, 7, Patemoster-row. 


JUST NOW COMPLETE. 


Juat published, fivo, la. 

rPHE RECENT PROSECUTIONS for 

X BI.ASPUF.VIY and the DEBATE In the HOUSE at C«»MWOS* on 
the AFFIRMATION BILL. By the AUTHOB of “ Tnx EVOLUTION OF 
CHRISTIANITT.” 

Williams ft KOMtAXX. 14, Henrietta-*treat, Coraafr-gudea, London j 
and Edinburgh. 


The Saturday Review), May 12th, 
US&TS S 1883, says:—“We can honestly add 
that the unmounted edition (£2 2s.) 

PflPlTT AP. °* Mo8sr8, Lett8 ’ 8 Atlas is beyond all 

Jr LFIr Uaj AXW question the cheapest full compen¬ 
dium of geographical information to 
ATLAS be obtained, and the mounted form 
(£5) one of the most handsome.” 
i Detailed Prospectus of LETTS, Limited, London-bridge,E.C. 
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Jail published, 8vo, 6*., cloth board*. 

Sunday Meditations, adapted to the 

Gmrse of the Christian Year. By the Bev. DANIEL MOORE, M* 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Prebendary of St. Paul •, nc. 

Just published, Svo, 6 s., cloth boards. 

Among the Mongols. By the Bev. James 

GILMOUR, M.A., of Peking. With Map and numerous Engravings 
from Photographs and Native Sketches. 

«No one who begins this book will leave It U1I the narrative ends, or 
doubt for an Instant that he has been enchained by something separate and 
distinct in literature, something almost uncanny in tha way it has grlppod 
him."— Spectator. 

Just published, crown 8vo, 3#., cloth boards. 

Horae Petrinae; or, Studies in the Life of 

til, Ap<»tlc Teter. B, tb, K,t. J. 8 . HOWSON, D.D., D», of ChMl*: 
Author of ‘'8om«i In th. Lift of 8L Paul." “ AftdlftUotu on th. 
Miracle* of Our Lord," Jte. 

CONTEXTS 8imon whose surname was Peter—Early Training In 
Galilee—Special Words apokeu by Christ to Petal—8t. Peter and St. John- 
fit. Peter as a Witness of the Resurrection—Caesarea and Cornelius—The 
Primacy of Peter—St. Peter and St. Paul— Remlnlseenoe* in the First 

Epistle_St. Mark and Babylon—Character and Example of St. Peter. 

Just published, uro w u Svo, Uluatrmted, 4s. 6d., doth boards. 

Religions of the Anoient World. By 

GF.ORGE RAWLINSON, M.A., Camden Profeseor of Ancient History, 
Oxford, and Canon of Canterbury ; Author of “ The Origin of Nations, 
“The Five Great Monarchies,” fco. 

Cohtknts The Ancient Egyptians—Th# Asayrisna and Babylonians— 
The Ancient Iranians-The Early ftanskritio Indiana—The Phoenlclana and 
Carthaginians—The Etruscans—'The Ancient Greeks—The Andent Romans. 

The Rise and Decline of Islam. By Sir 

WILLIAM MLIIL K. C.8 I.. Author of " Tho Cora: It, CompoalUon 
•nd Trahln,.’ 1 PEE8ENT-DAV TRACT, No. If. 4d.lnco»«r. 

Just published, crown Svo, *#., doth boards. 

Christian Ministry to the Young: a Book 

for Parents, Pastors, and Teachers. By SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D., 
Author of “ Bible Sketches and their Teachings," Jte. 

COBTMT8:—Christian Childhood—Children in the Congregation—Reii- 
gious Services for the Young—On Preaching to Children : Illustration- 
Catechetical and Class Instruction. 

Just publiahad, 16mo, la. 6d., cloth, red edges. 

A Companion to the Lord’s Table: 

Meditations and Prayers from Ancient and Modern Authors. With an 
Introduction on the Meaning of the Lord's Sapper. Neatly printed with 
a red line round each page. Forming the First of a Sories of “ Com¬ 
panions for a Quiet Hour." 

“ Beautifully printed on good paper, with red-ink border*, the littls book 
is quite a pleasure to look at and to read."— Literary World. 

London : Thu Religious Tract Socibtt, 

56, Patemoster-row. 


MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION, 

Patron*. 

The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 

The ABCHBISHOP of ARMAGH. 

President. 

The DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, K.G. 
Vice-Presidents. 

The EARL of SHAFTESBURY. K.G. 

The Right Her. the LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN. 

The LORD COLERIDGE, Chief Justice of England. 

Chairman of. Committees. 

The Right Hon. A. J. B. BERESFORD-HOPK, M.P■ 
Treasurers. 

Sir WALTER FABQUHAR, Bart., 18, King-street, 

St. Jamee’s, S.W. 

Sir CHARLES MILLS, Bart., M.P., Camelford House, 
Oxford-street, W. 

Bankers. 

Messrs. HERBIES, FARQUHAR, k CO., IS, St. James’s, 
street, S.W. 

Messre. GLYN, MILLS, k CO., Lembard-street, E.C. 
Secretary. 

G. J. MURRAY, Esq., So, Cockspur-street, Charing-croas, 
London, S.W. 


T HIS Union is formed to maintain the ancient marriage 
law of tho land, and in particular to resist the legalisa¬ 
tion of marriage with a wife’s sister. 

its efforts aro directed to organising committees through- 
ont tho United Kingdom; to diffusing information by 
lectures, publications, and otherwise on a subject on which 
public opinion has boon much misled; to encouraging 
petitions to both Houses of Parliament; and to directing 
the at-ention of the Legislature to tho true bearings of the 
qnostion. A Ladies’ Committee has been formed to assist 
the Union. 

The whole principle on which the marriage law of this 
land is based is involved in the acceptance or rejection of 
the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. In all countries where tho 
man iage law has been relaxed in this one particular other 
relaxations have, after some lapse of time, been adopted; 
in vine countries not only may a woman marry her sister’s 
husband, and a man marry his brother's wife, and his 
wife's niece, or, as in the State of New York, his wife's 
daughter, but. in others a man is freely permitted to marry 
bis niece by blood. . . „ , , . 

As the operations cf th* Union or* very extenetve, 
subscriptions and donations are earnestly requested. 

It will l e obvious that ths publications circulated by this 
Union, although the arguments and consideration* oon- 
tainsd in them point to th* sam e eonolnslo n, represent fat 
particular! only the mind of their rtepeettre anthers. 


W. SATCHELL & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Messrs. 

SATCHELL Sf CO.'S Exhibits at the International Fisheries 
Exhibition may be obtained of their Attendant in the Eastern 
Arcade , or will be forwarded post-free on application to the 
Publishing Office. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 4a. 6i 

IN THE COUNTRY. 

By the Rev. M. G. WATKINS, M.A. 


“To such, paper* like those of Mr, Watkins must ba as glimpses of aa 
unknown world of beauty and refreshment; a veritable recreation to the 
mind, and a rest to the weariness of following tha ever-recurring political 
questions of the day. . . . He twinge to his subject a well-cultivated 
mind and a broad sympathy with tha objects around him. It is a treat to 
go ‘In the Country' with Mr. Watkins .”—Lctwi and Water. 

“A keen observer, and alaeere lover of nature, the author is squally 
happy in hit descriptions of the lanes of Devon and the wilds of Cornwall, 
the Hcotch mountains and the wolds of Yorkshire. . . . Imparting to 
tho book a fantastic glamour which Is an additional charm." 

Westminster Review. 

“Written In a pleasant, chatty manner, In the true vein of a sportsman, 
a naturalist, and a scholar ; and they may be recommanded as furnishing 
a little volume of very agreeable reading."—Field. 

“ We rooommend all who have not previously mads tha aequalntanoe of 
the author to do so at their earliest opportunity. Mr. Watkins has some¬ 


thing of the rich buoyancy of Christopher North, tinged with the qeidk 
observation of the * Gamekeeper at Home .’"—Settee and Queries. 

“ Filled with the fragranoe of the heather on tbs hillside are the papsn 
written by tbe Kev. M. G. Watkins, now published In one volume. . . . 
The papers are admirably written. They show that tbe author baa a heihky 
mind, which can find honest employment In tbe eountry, and can. whs 
that pleasure, mingle those ether pleasures which come ef wide literary 
knowledge. It is a very charming book."— Scotsman. 

“Th rears some fine old tooebet In * Devon Lanes and their Associa¬ 
tion*,’ and * Amongst tho Heather ’ shows a mind real I v familiar wish tbs 
mysteries of nature and the charms of country life."- Tablet. 

“ Mr. Watkins writes with the ease and informality which ik snM diatta- 

K ish essays of this kind. . . . The author has considerable antfcyaartaa 
ormation, which be does not obtrude, however. His liases Ip twin si 
nature are very food ."—Lloyds Sews. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 3a 

COMFORT IN SORROW. 

Edited by the Rev. M. G. WATKINS, M.A. 

Letters, Poems, and Prose Extracts, from Eminent Persons and 'Writers, offering Consolation on Occasions 
of Bereavement, and Gathered into Forty Groups dealing with the Deaths of Children, Parents, 
Wives, Husbands, Relatives, and Friends, 


Pp. 432, medium 8vo, cloth, price 15».; medium 4to, Roxbro', price 50s. 

BIBLIOTHECA PISCATORIA: 

A Catalogue of Books on Angling, the Fisheries and Fish-Culture, with Bibliographical 
Notes and an Appendix of Citations touching on Angling and Fishing 
from Old English Authors. 


By THOMAS WESTWOOD and THOMAS SATCHELL. 


A magnum opus in every sense of the word. . . . We owe a deep 
debt of gratitude to the gentlemen who hsve given themselves so vast an 
a moo at of labour end pains to produoe this almost marvellous work. . . . 
To say that this has been a labour of love is only to say what must be 
evident on every page of it; had It not been so, ths work could never have 
been produced. . . . The names of Westwood and Satchel! will go down to 
posterity as the great exponents and rescuer* from the unknown of a large 
portion of the angling literature which has been thrown broadcast upon the 
world for these three hundred years or a o."—Field. 

** A truly great work."— BelVt Life. 

" We realise tbe Immense labour required to oomplste it, . . . It is 
evident that it has been a labour of love. Tbe sale of each a work of refor¬ 
enow ©an never compensate tbe oomptier. and ‘•f. 

bis labours appreciated by those to whom they will be useful will be his 
only reward r—Forest and Stream. 

“iOur readers will not fall to Join us in thanking heartily thoee who have 
laboured so earnestly and successfully In Ka prodnstion. . . . Mmply 
as a catalogue this work La Invaluable: but, in addition to this ohief 
feature, it reoeives a distinct and high literary value from tbe wealth of 


Tbe type km 
i many of dw 


bibliographical notes scattered through its pages. . . . 
been distributed, and it will soon be aa dlffloalt to obtain 
rare old books it so lovingly describe #.”—Fisking GasetU. 

“Tbe result lies before as, a monument of diligence end good work. It 
la indispensable to every collector of angling books, while tfes b4 ‘ g r^ifon s l 
and bibliographioal scraps scattered through Its pegsa will enable tbe mo* 
with no pretension* to ba a scholar to defy the taunt of Lord Falkland, wh* 
* pitied unlearned gentlemen in rainy weather.'”—Academy. 

“ It la something to get a fkll aoooaat of flab literature, and, as for m we 
can see, this is a foil aooouot. It la in all respects sxeaUently dens. It 
•hows a remarkable amount of examination and research. The anthocs 
are eertalniy to be congratulated upon the remit of their labours. 


“ Anglers now possess for tbe first time some dear kne wledge ef ths 
treasures embraced In tbe literature of their craft."— A tkenaewm. 

44 Those reader* of ‘ N. ft Q.* who are dtsoiples of tbe * gsufle art* wfll be 
the first, we are sure, to acknowledge their obligations to Messrs. West- 
wood and Satehell for ths labour which they have bestowed upon such a 
worthy subject.”— Rotes and Queries. 


Imp. 16mo, doth extra, pries 3s. 

ROUND A POSADA FIRE: 

A COLLECTION OF SPANISH LEGENDS. 

By Mrs. S. G. C. MIDDLEMORE. 

Illustrated by Miss E. D. Hale. 


These are graceful stories . . . original and Interesting. The last story 
of tbe man in armour is moet weird "— Vanity Fair. 

“ These trie* aie told with nit a little noivttg and vigour, «nd have the 
merit of oonvrylng a good idea of Spanish character. as well as of Spanish 
manners and custom*. Mrs. Mldd otnon- bus good feeling for the kind of 
work undertaken here. . . . The volume Is neat and tasteful, and should 
be read with interest by old and young.”— H*itish Quarterlo K-vtnr. 

“ The little work * Ron d a Posad • Fire' should beoome poplar. . . . 
Mr*. Middlsmors’s work will repay perusal, and the general ‘get-up’ leaves 
little to be de-ired."—«*rmt»*i/A/rm Gazette 
“ This is a d duty little book. . . The stories ars quits fascinatingly 
told in an easy, graceful style, which will serve to pleasantly pass an hour, 
•no In their general character tbs origin of ths tales is singularly well 
preserved."— boston Evening Transcript. ..... 

“ This is In truth a dainty little book, elegantly bound, printed in large 


readable type, and folly Illustrated by woodouta. 
admirable .”—journal of Forestry. 


In all ways 


KxceMant stories «f their kind are told by Mrs. Mlddlemore le bar 
pretty volume * Round a Poor's Fire." The volume has a brief Praters 
which ... is bright and Interesting. The Posada dri *ol. at Cuenca, fc 
chosen as bo scene in which vsriou* passengers h» a diligence meet. . . . 
They Interchange stories, and each story has a certain appropriateness to 
the character of the person relating It. while all ure Impressed with tto 
legendary attraction of which the Preface gives us a hint Of ibe mal 
legends it won Id be hardly fair to ooovey any notion in a brief she trees, 
since they are all giv-n with a compactness which in three days of p^AHng 
is specially commendable, and any fort her shortening eon Id not bat tqjars 
their effectiveness. . . . The bo.>k Is well got Up, and printed In oteer. 
pleasant type. . . . The author may be congratulated on havir^ pre- 
duoed a vety readable gad interesting volume. " Satur day Review. 
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to correspond with the writert qf, rejected 
manuscript. 

It m particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply qf the paper , 
Sfe., may be addressed to the Publishes, 
and not to the Edito*. 


LITERATURE. 

The Alphabet : an Account of the Origin and 
Development of Letters. By Isaac Taylor. 
In 2 vole. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Da. TjlTLOB T>egins his Preface by saying 
that his “ book represents the labour of 
many years.” Those who have traversed the 
same field of study have no need of being 
assured of the fact. The thorough examina¬ 
tion of the whole subject displayed in it, the 
vast range of reading it has necessitated, the 
nest views and conclusions it embodies, all 
prove that the author has been almost literally 
attentive to the advice of Horace. In these 
I days of magazine writing and off-hand appro- 
1 priation of other men’s labours, it is refreshing 
to come across a book which bears on every 
.. page the impress of hard and honest work, 

. and has demanded nearly nine years for its 
completion. Dr. Taylor has given us for the 
first time a history of our alphabet brought 
np to the present level of knowledge and 
written in a style that will be interesting 
and intelligible to every reader. After his 
fi i ■ dear exposition of de Rouge’s theory of the 
,, .origin of the alphabet, his full discussion of 
Y' the arguments which have been brought 
i Fy against it, and the many subsidiary proofs he 
has been able to contribute to its correctness, 

, it will be difficult for the most stubborn to 
refuse any longer to see in the Greek and 
? - Phoenician letters the hieratic forms of the 
Y alphabet which the Egyptians had compiled 
‘ . out of their multitudinous hieroglyphs more 
t - than six thousand years ago. 

"Y There are two facts which Dr. Taylor’s 
volumes bring more especially into prominent 
relief. The first of these is that alphabets, 

: like most things else in the world, have been 
*•. alow growths, and not sudden creations. The 
Darwinian doctrine of development is as true 
of writing as it is of nature. Letters may 
be borrowed, dropped, or interchanged; the 
palaeographer can appeal to no certain in- 
r, stance of their ever having been invented, 
t Wherever we can trace the history of alpha¬ 
betic writing, we find that it has passed by 
gradual stages through a syllabary out of a 
collection of pictures and ideographs. This 
is the ohief lesson of the many epigraphic 
, discoveries which have cleared up the history 
.. of our own and other systems of writing 
dariDg the last few years, and have made Dr. 
Taylor’s book a possibility. In palaeography, 
'as in language, there is no room for the 
. arbitrary caprice of the individual. Modes 
of writing are constantly changing; but the 
changes are “ slow, gradual, and progressive.” 

* The other fact by which no one who reads 
Dr. Taylor’s work can fail to be struck is the 
literary character of mankind. There are 




few nations or tribes with any pretence to 
civilisation who have not been possessed of 
some form of script; indeed, there are many, 
like the Australians of to-day, who have no 
pretence at all to it, and are yet able to 
communicate with one another by means of 
written symbols. Every year now brings to 
light at least one new species of writing or 
alphabet. Within the last eighteen months 
alone I have collected no less than three 
different kinds of apparently alphabetic 
writing which flourished in Western Asia 
before the Christian era, none of which was 
previously known, or can as yet be deciphered 
Instead of being by nature an illiterate 
animal, as our classical scholars have assumed 
man to be, modern research has proved 
him to be exactly the reverse. All systems 
of writing have originated in pictures, and 
there is far earlier evidence that man could 
draw pictures than there is that he could 
speak. 

During the long time that his work has 
been in progress, Dr. Taylor has been sur¬ 
prised by more than one important discovery, 
like that of the Siloam inscription. Among 
these discoveries must be classed two of 
whioh he can himself claim the credit, and 
which he has been able to incorporate in his 
book. The origin both of the Runic and of 
the Glagolithic alphabet has now, in the 
opinion of the most competent authorities, 
been finally settled. The runes have been 
shown by Dr. Taylor to have their source in 
the Thrakian alphabet, the Glagolithic letters 
in the cursive Greek of the ninth century. 
It is strange that so obvious a derivation for 
the Glagolithic alphabet was never thought of 
before. 

Classical students will find the chapters on 
the Greek and Italian forms of the Phoenician 
alphabet specially interesting, if only from 
the abundance of new material which they 
contain. In the section on Asianic scripts 
Dr. Taylor opens up almost untouched ground. 

may here observe that the coincidence in 
form and meaning between the Hittite and 
Kypriote characters he has quoted from me 
on p. 123 is even more remarkable than would 
appear from his account of it. The Hittite 
characters he gives are the only ones among 
those whose values I have, as I believe, 
determined which could be compared with 
the characters of the Kypriote syllabary, since 
I have not as yet made out any others which 
express either a vowel or a consonant followed 
by a vowel. As I had determined their 
values some months before I thought (at Dr. 
Taylor’s suggestion) of comparing them with 
the Kypriote letters, their close similarity to 
the latter is a striking verification not only 
of my method of Hittite decipherment, but 
also of my theory that the Kypriote syllabary 
is derived from the hieroglyphs of Carchemish. 

In a subject which covers so large an 
extent of ground, and so frequently suffers 
from deficiency of materials, it is a matter of 
necessity that Dr. Taylor should differ on 
many points from his readers and reviewers. 
But in most cases he is likely to have the 
advantage over them of knowing more than 
they do about the questions in dispute. There 
are many theories and conclusions over which 
we have already had friendly combats, and 
among these there are some about which I 


should very much like to measure swords 
with him again. But I have left myself no 
space for doing so, and I must consequently 
ask the readers of the Academy to pardon a 
critic who has thus been perverted, by the 
merits of the book set him to review, from his 
proper business of fault-finding. 

A. H. Sayoe. 


The Life of Schiller. By Heinrich Diintzer. 

Translated by Percy E. Pinkerton. With 

Authentic Illustrations and Facsimiles. 

(Macmillan.) 

Wk do not know that the moment is particu¬ 
larly favourable in England for a new Life of 
Schiller. The Suabian poet whose death no 
one dared to breathe to Goethe is not among 
the idols of a generation which treats Goethe 
himself with all reverence, and which produces 
a translation of “ Faust ” on an average once 
a-month. He is still, no doubt, the German 
poet par excellence of the drawing-room and 
the school-room ; he is still declaimed at 
“ breakings-up,” and turned iuto ghastly 
English at examinations; and successful can¬ 
didates still astonish the waiters in German 
restaurants with mellow archaisms culled 
from “Tell” and “'Wallenstein.” His very 
name carries with it a sort of vague resonance 
of past enthusiasm, a confused suggestion 
of excited plaudits in the theatre, and the 
raptures of innumerable “ tea-circles.” But 
among mature and cultivated lovers of poetry 
in England his authority, we fear, is not what 
it has been. An “ Alexandrian taste ” starves 
at his intellectual banquet; it misses colour 
in his light, scintillation in his fire. To those 
who seek in poetry above all the magnetism 
of fine phrase, he offers a language gracious, 
abundant, full of beauty and nobility, but 
which, when all is said, only elevates, and 
does not thrill. It relies too much on its 
moral suggestiveness, too little on its intrinsic 
qualities; it excites, impresses, and stirs up a 
little whirlwind of noble impulses and heroic 
intentions; but that “ bare, sheer, pene¬ 
trating power ” of the highest poetry, which 
storms the heart and utterly destroys for the 
time anything so practical as desire, is not 
to be found. There is no division of his 
writings in which we feel unimpaired 
delight. In his dramas—which, moreover, 
in England no one can see performed— 
we find abundance of rhetorical and lyrical 
power, but rarely the true dramatic touch; 
and the admiration we once felt for the 
Titanism of the “ Robbers ” and “ Fiesco ” 
is not always easily transferred to the more 
classically expressed enthusiasm of the “ Jung- 
frau ” and “ Tell.” His prose essays, highly 
important as they are for the intellectual 
history of his time, are cumbered with 
Kantian abstractions ; his histories—rapid 
sketches, composed often under stress of 
necessity or in spite of illness—have yielded 
to the more exhaustive surveys of the present 
day. The wit of his epigram*, like most 
German wit, has more weight than point; 
even his ballads—with all their undeniable 
beauties, with all their movement and energy, 
their recurring pageant of tyrants and youth¬ 
ful heroes, murderers and wild beasts, rushing 
winds and whirling waves—are not quite 
easy to take seriously. The “reine Thor- 
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belt” of the chivalrous ideal—and even 
Schiller’s Greeks belong to chivalry—is 
among the qualities which make the Middle 
Ages seem more remote than Greece or Rome; 
and even the obarming simplicity of “ Par- 
zival ” does not bear indefinite repetition. 

But, however it may be with Schiller’s 
reputation, we are not sure that the present 
“Life” is qualified to restore it. Herr 
Diintzer is well known as an annotator of 
the German classics on the most colossal 
scale. His notes are not the modest retinue 
which editors of ordinary mould appoint to 
wait upon some favourite text, but an army 
of retainers, counted by volumes and tens of 
volnmes. The first division alone—upon the 
works of Goethe—is nearly as voluminous 
as Goethe himself. His enemies—and we 
regret to say that, like many laborious critics 
of his kind, Herr Diintzer has enemies even 
in laborious Germany—call his criticism 
“ microscopic.” No genuine scholar will 
sneer at minuteness as such, but he will 
certainly ask something more; and the 
microscopic quality of Herr Diintzer’s treat¬ 
ment is visible, unfortunately, less in what 
it discloses than in what it ignores. The 
detail profusely displayed in the book before 
us is not of the kind which it requires a 
lens of extraordinary power to discover; and, 
on the other hand, what is not offered is just 
what the most powerful of microscopes can¬ 
not give—a divining eye and a constructive 
mind. 

It is true that Herr Diintzer has an ap¬ 
paratus of “ general ideas ’’ about Schiller, 
and that these are sprinkled with a pretty 
liberal hand over the mosaic of details; but 
the ideas are so very general, and the details 
so very minute, that the two elements stand 
obstinately apart. The ideas are not used to 
make the facts luminous, nor the facts to 
make the ideas precise. For example, there 
is but the most meagre and general indication 
of Schiller’s philosophical attitude. His per¬ 
sonal relations to his speculative contem¬ 
poraries are minutely chronicled ; when he 
compliments Kant, abuses Fichte, or pat¬ 
ronises Schelling, we are told of it at full 
length; what we are not told, except in 
general phrases, is what he learnt from any of 
them. His letters upon Meister, among the 
finest of his critical productions, are barely 
mentioned. A vague sentence or two is 
enough for a philosophy or a poem; the 
graphic terms, the precise touches, the delicate 
and loving labour of the chisel, are reserved 
for a tea-party, a billet-doux, or an attack of 
the spasms. The transition to a meal or an 
illness is always a kind of climax with Herr 
Diintzer; if, indeed, it be not truer to say 
that his pages are constructed in happy un¬ 
consciousness that such things as climax and 
anti-climax exist at all. His chronological 
method forces him to jostle all the various 
events of the day together merely because 
they happened to occur in succession, and he 
does so without suspicion or remorse. 

It is, perhaps, inevitable that a book which 
follows so faithfully the thread of its hero’s 
life should show us the stage he moved on 
only as he saw it. It belongs to the Boswell 
school of biography, not to that of which 
Prof. Masson is a no less extreme repre¬ 
sentative. A casual criticism is indeed 


ventured, now and then, against Schiller; 
but, on the other hand, there is no serious 
attempt to enter into the position of his op¬ 
ponents and rivals; to measure, for example, 
the egoist Kantism of Fichte against 
Schiller’s sensuous Kantism, the theatrical 
brilliance of Kotzebue against his not always 
dramatio ideality, the tender mediaevalism 
of Tieck and the “Graecomania” of F. 
Schlegel against his essentially modern art. 
Vague allusions to the “ false tendencies ” of 
such men are not a substitute for an explana¬ 
tion of their “ falseness.” Rather obvious 
sources for Schiller’s own Life have, moreover, 
at times been neglected. There is no mention 
of the important—one might say, epoch- 
making—first conversation of Schiller with 
Goethe during Goethe’s visit to Jena in June 
1794; nor of Richter’s visit to Schiller two 
years later. And is there not a certain sim¬ 
plicity in such a remark as the following P— 
“ He [Schiller] then thought of attempting a 
romantic tale, so as to complete the whole 
round of poetic modes and forms, since the 
public seemed struck with the vast variety of 
his compositions, as one of the distinctive 
attributes of his genius .” Or was Schiller 
really a sort of poetic cireus-rider, who under¬ 
took to drive a ninth muse purely because the 
audience vociferously applauded his command 
of eight? 

"When all is said, however, Herr Diintzer’s 
Life of Schiller remains, if not the best, the 
most useful of its class. In fullness and 
accuracy of detail it surpasses not merely 
the agreeable sketches of Carlyle or Lytton, 
but the ampler pages of Mr. Sime and 
Palleske. Its intellectual and literary defects 
become almost merits for those who seek 
simply the natural history of the man, and 
who need a guide least in the highest air. 
It is not the ideal Life of Schiller, but it will 
be a valuable handbook for whoever essays 
to write it. The English translation is 
tolerable, though not faultless in scholarship, 
and much wanting in literary tact. Nor can 
we praise the numerous portraits, which, 
though well chosen, are too coarsely engraved 
to be of much service. 

C. H. Hebeobd, 


TWO BOOKS ABOUT CBOMWBLL. 
Calendar of State-Papers. Domestic Series, 
1655-56. Edited by M. A. Everett Green. 
(Longmans.) 

Cromwell in Ireland. By the Rev. Denis 
Murphy. (Dublin: Gill.) 

Mbs. Evebett Gbeen’s steady work is 
telling upon the materials for a knowledge of 
Cromwell’s career which are preserved in the 
Record Office. Another two or three years 
will take her to the end of the present 
series of Interregnum State.papers. This, 
however, will by no means bring her labours 
to a conclusion. Many series of Committee 
papers await her examination; and, though 
these may not possess the general interest of 
the collection on which she is at present 
labouring, they will no doubt yield abundant 
fruit to an enquirer who knows how to use 
them. 

The present volume carries us over the 
last two months of 1655 and the first six 


months of 1656, and therefore throws light •’ 
on the rule of the Major-generals. It is. 
eludes a valuable collection of intercepted 
Royalist letters. Information of this kind it 
especially welcome, as Cromwell's biographers 
have always been inclined to pass over with, 
out notioe the sentiments of this part of the 
population. These letters will serve to fill op 
the gaps in the collection made by Sir £. 
Nicholas, recently acquired by the British 
Museum. 

Another point of interest is the negotiation 
that was being carried on for the admission 
of the Jews to England. “ I observe,” wrote 
a Navy Commissioner, 

“ the great business of the Jews is under con¬ 
sideration. I hope the Lord will direct is i 
matter of euoh oonoernment. If the fire 
question should be passed in the affirm&tm- 
whether a Jewish nation shall be admitted to 
live in this commonwealth—I hope the neit 
will be whether a nation shall be suffered by 
law to live amongst ue to blaspheme Christ,’ 

Father Murphy’s book is of a very different 
character. It has been recently said with 
truth that what Englishmen most need at the 
present day is a knowledge of Irish history. 
That knowledge will certainly not be obtained 
from the gospel according to Mr. Froude, 
Father Murphy, however, hardly supplies our 
want. He does not distinguish in Cromsrell 
between evil deeds done in accordsnce with 
the spirit of his class and nation, sod evil 
deeds done where others of his contemporaries 
would have done better. It is possible very 
nearly to agree with the following statement 
of Cromwell’s character:— 

“ That he was a brave man, that he was fir- 
seeing, that he knew how to choose his instru¬ 
ments and to use them, that he did hisv.fr 
in Ireland—from his own standpoint—set, 
thoroughly, no one will deny. But that hem 
‘a heaven-sent messenger,’ that his conduit, 
even as a publio man, was not contrary to the 
first principles of morality, that another Cron- 
well would be the best panacea for Irish dis¬ 
content, no one even a little acquainted with 
the history of his doings will assert, nnleeshis 
mind is wholly warped by prejudice of isoe or 
by religious rancour ; ” 
and yet wholly to disapprove of the statement 
that 

“Whoever examines even his brief career ii 
Ireland with impartiality must admit the truth 
of Clarendon’s saying that he was a great, bad 
man.” 

It would take no very long searching to 
prove the contrary, even out of this 
very hook, by anyone who has sow 
knowledge of the general history of Europe 
in Cromwell’s time. Father Murphy new 
considers it necessary, when he records 
acts of violence, to ask how far they vets 
approved by the ideas of the sge, or wliat 
parallels they might find even in the heroes 
of Father Murphy’s own Church. Taken at 
the worst, the massacres of Drogheda and 
Wexford were not worse than the massacres 
by Alva’s Spaniards in the Low Countries; 
and it is to the credit of Cromwell and his 
Puritans that they are judged by a higher 
standard. 

It is at least worthy of note that anr 
tale, however little authenticated, is accepted 
by Father Murphy if only it tells again*! 
Cromwell. It really taxes our belief beyond 
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vboosda to be told that Cromwell replied to 
r ' tie Mayor of Clonmel’s statement that a 
'' • certain O’Neill was an over-the-sea soldier, 
born in Spain, with the words, “ God damn 
you and your over-sea.” Nor does the 
' author appear to bring sufficient evidence for 
the tale oi the massacre of the women of 
Wexford. 

Yet, though Father Murphy allows narra¬ 
tives to pass current which a sober criticism 
would probably reject, and allows no credit 
for motives with which he is unable to sym¬ 
pathise, his book is a welcome contribution 
to our knowledge of the period. Even its 
faults may serve to attract attention to the 
long-enduring effects of a polioy of violence. 
It will probably be long before Irishmen will 
acknowledge that Cromwell meant well by 
- Ireland. Englishmen will be none the worse 
for having it dinned into their ears that no 
Irishman believes that he did anything but 
evil. Samuel R. Gardiner. 


.. The Sigh Alps in Winter ; or, Mountaineer- 
, ing in Search of Health. By Mrs. Fred 
Burnaby. (Sampson Low.) 

i\.\ Emerson, in his Representative Men, quotes 
as an example of Napoleon’s common-sense 
::s.: —one might rather say discernment—the 
i i-- following remarks :— 

::x “The winter is not the most unfavourable 
; season for the passage of lofty moun tains. The 
. mow is then firm, the weather settled, and 
T there is nothing to fear from avalanches, the 
' * real and only danger to be apprehended in the 
~ Alps. On those high mountains there are 
x; often very fine days in December, of a dry 
; cold, with extreme calmness in the air.” 

By studying things for himself, and discard- 
*- ing all second-hand knowledge and tradition, 
:T Napoleon here arrived at a conclusion which 
: many “common-sense” people would still 

;. ' look on as a paradox. For, though we have 
had enough and to spare of records of the 
-j t . ordinary forms of Alpine adventure, no book 
C has yet been written to force on the public an 
- acquaintance with the High Alps in Winter. 
The experiences of Mr. Leslie Stephen and 
r ;f; Mr. J. A. Symonds, of Mr. A. W. Moore and 
Mr. Coolidge, among the winter snows have 
. . been recorded in scattered chapters or maga- 
G tine articles. 

' f n Mrs. Burnaby has taken advantage of this 
gap in Alpine literature to put forward an 
.. account of some very spirited feats of winter 
mountaineering. The world may read her 
j. book principally because the feats in question 
... were performed by a delicate lady. But 
mountaineers will agree that they were in 
themselves worthy of record, and that, if in 
some things the authoress shows rather the 
1 enthusiasm of the novice than the discretion 
that comes with years, her account of her 
V own adventures is at once lively and un¬ 
exaggerated. She was fortunate in securing 
' the services of a first-rate Chamonix guide 
. . and his brother, and under their leadership 
' seems to have picked up with singular apti¬ 
tude a knowledge of all the mysteries of 
?• mountain-craft. One of the first of these— 
though not perhaps the most generally recog- 
' niscd of late—is a due appreciation of the 
f skill, bravery, and honesty ot good guides, and 
a readiness to defer to their judgment. In 

i> ’’ 


these respects Mrs. Burnaby sets an example 
to many would-be mountaineers. 

The winter expeditions here recorded in¬ 
clude attempts on Mont Blanc and Monte 
Rosa, pushed in one case to the top of the 
Mur de la C6te, and in the other, for which 
the St. Tboodule hut served as the starting- 
point, to the foot of the arete. Both were 
defeated by the weather, and in the latter 
Mrs. Burnaby narrowly escaped frost-bite 
This, however, seems to have been the only 
climb in which the cold proved dangerous- 
and it was in March. Among her successful 
peaks and passes are the Aiguille du Midi 
and the Col de l’Argentiere (astonishing feats) 
the Col du Chardonnet, the St. Theodule, and 
the Grand St. Bernard. 

Few readers who are attracted by the 
subject will grudge the short time necessary 
to follow the authoress in her narrative. In 
place, therefore, of quoting or following in 
detail her adventures, we may try, with the 
benefit of her experience and that of others, 
to answer some of the questions her title 
suggests. Is travel among the High Alps in 
wiuter pleasant ? Are the mountains beau¬ 
tiful ? Is mountaineering enjoyable and 
prudent ? And, most important of all, Can 
the winter climate of the High Alps arrest or 
cure lung-disease ? 

Winter travel has many advantages with 
some drawbacks. The supercilious landlord, 
if found at home, is converted into the most 
obsequious of hosts. But he is sometimes 
out, and his larder may prove empty. This 
is less frequently the case in the Bernese 
Oberland and Eastern Alps, where there is a 
good deal of commercial traffic all through 
the winter, than in the Pennine valleys visited 
by Mrs. Burnaby. The roads are rough, 
unless a snowfall has recently smoothed the 
way for sledging. There may be in places 
considerable danger from falling stones, icicles, 
and avalanches. But the exhilaration of 
sledging is far beyond all valley-travelling 
in summer; and the absence of dust, tourist- 
vans, and mule-processions is compen¬ 
sation for many inconveniences. As to 
beauty, every dripping crag is hung with 
ice-fringes, every cascade is turned into 
a gleaming ice-pyramid. In the pine-forest 
and along the river-banks the frost fairies 
play a thousand pranks. The low sun and 
the morning mists give delicate tints to 
mountain slopes that in midsummer look 
doll enough. The lesser peaks lose their 
harshness, the ugliness of moraiues is hidden. 
The blue sky keeps all day long a mottled 
softness, as in a reflection. The shadows are 
full of transparent, impalpable colour. The 
distant horizon is marvellously clear. On the 
other hand, there is great sameness in winter 
landscapes. The contrast between the icy 
wastes and their June borderland of flowers, 
or their October skirt of glowing foliage—I 
say nothing of the popular, but unpicturesque, 
August—is lost. The purity of the eternal 
snows is no longer contrasted with the dark 
outlines of the middle ranges. A succession 
of white banks is often less beautiful than a 
silver line. Snow, spread broadcast, loses 
something of its divinity. 

Mountain climbing in winter above the 
summer snow-line has been proved by many 
experiences to have ooly one special danger— 
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frost-bite. Mont Blanc, first reached at this 
season by an English lady, the Schreckhom, 
Wetterhorn, Matterhorn, Piz Bernina, with 
the Orteler and half the Eastern Alps, have 
been climbed in winter without accident. 
The snow, however, since it does not melt 
enough to refreeze into a solid crust, is fre¬ 
quently in bad condition. The best months 
are December and January; in February and 
March the temperature on the heights is 
colder, and much more snow falls. It is often 
warmer in winter on the peaks than in the 
valleys, and near the mountains than down 
on the lakes. Chamonix and Grindelwald 
have clear skies while Bern and Geneva are 
in fog. Mr. Coolidge found on the top of the 
Schreckhorn, on January 27, a temperature 
of 37° Fahrenheit! 

The accumulating experience of Alpine 
winter health-resorts points, I fear, to the 
conclusion that it is only within limits that 
the mountains can he said to cure consump¬ 
tion. In many cases, taken in time, Alpine 
air seems permanently to modify the constitu¬ 
tion and to arrest any tendency to disease; 
and it undoubtedly is often successful in 
holding in check the disease in its earlier 
stages. But it does not often eradicate an 
existing ill, and it may aggravate it. It 
should be said, however, that from the 
Rocky Mountains, where the air-cure is well 
known, there come to us stories of cures 
exceeding any European experience. How 
far they are authentic, and, if so, whether the 
cause is the superior dryness of the climate, 
are questions to be left to medical men. I 
cannot agree with Mrs. Burnaby’s suggestion 
that Chamonix is a suitable residence for 
patients ; for, during the short winter days, 
Mont Blanc cuts off from the valley most of 
the sunshine which is an essential part of the 
cure. Its openness to the south is one of the 
chief recommendations of Davos. This very 
important subject, as well as the scientific 
questions connected with the meteorological 
conditions of the Alps in winter, are only 
lightly touched on in this essentially light 
book. They will no doubt some day be fully 
worked out. 

The volume is well got up and printed, 
though there are too many slips in the 
spelling of local and proper names. It is 
illustrated with a photograph of the authoress 
and a few exceptionally good and accurate 
wood-outs. Two district maps (borrowed from 
the south-western sheet of the too-little- 
known Alpine Club Map) enable readers to 
follow the course of the narrative. 

Douglas W. Frishfield. 


Letter and Spirit: Notes on the Com¬ 
mandments. By Christina G. Rossetti. 
(S. P. C. K.) 

The scheme of this little volume is simple 
and ingenious. Miss Rossetti takes the two 
Commandments on which all the law hangs, 
and then ranges the Commandments of each 
table in parallel order under them. Thus, the 
Fifth Commandment answers to the First 
and the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth answer 
to the Second, as the detailed application of 
the two great Commandments on whieh they 
hang. The parallelism between the Third 
and the Ninth is more obvious, while the 
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Fourth and the Tenth correspond because 
both are tests of the heartiness of men’s 
obedience. 

But the real interest of the book, even for 
those who read for edification (the only 
readers that the author desires), lies rather in 
the parts than in the whole; and perhaps the 
caustic shrewdness is sometimes more at¬ 
tractive than the unction. For instance, a 
propos of disinclination to duty as a typical 
breach of the First Commandment, we have 
a passage like this:— 

“ Meditation on the Magi leads us not to any 
tangible offering, but to the still higher truth 
that 

‘ Richer by far is the heart's adoration, 

Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor’— 

a truth adapted to the devoted missionary bishop 
who penned the lines, but not so obviously to 
the run of men.” 

Bishop Heber was most likely thinking of 
his very ordinary parishioners, who, with 
few exceptions, had little or nothing to put 
in the plate on Sacrament days, and would 
have been as much startled by Miss 
Bossetti’s severity as anybody; but the 
severity would tell upon many readers who 
would simply be repelled by the suggestion 
that Hiel, who rebuilt Jericho, the accursed 
city, and yet the lovely city of palm-trees, 
is a type of God the Father restoring a 
ruined world; while the first-born son, dying 
at the outset, and the youngest, at the com¬ 
pletion, of the work, seem “jointly to fore¬ 
shadow Christ the First and the Last.” 

On the other hand, nothing more exquisite 
has been written on the contrast between the 
Virgin and the Matron than pp. 91-93, 
though the “ correspondence of these two holy 
estates with the First and Second Command¬ 
ments ” is never very obvious. There are also 
some very witty pages on the tendency in 
reading Scripture to substitute some specula¬ 
tive point for the main practical issue, and 
on the contrast between economy practised 
for its own sake and economy practised for 
the sake of charity. But perhaps the gem of 
the book is the following on purity of 
heart:— 

“ True, all our lives long we shall be bound to 
refrain our soul and keep it low: but what 
then ? For the books we now forbear to read, 
we shall one day be endued with wisdom and 
knowledge. For the musio we will not listen 
to, we shall join in the song of the redeemed. 
For the pictures from which we turn, we shall 
gaze unabashed on the Beatifio Vision. For the 
companionship we shun, we shall be welcomed 
into angelio society and the communion of 
triumphant saints. For the amusements we 
avoid, we shall keep the supreme jubilee. For 
the pleasures we miss, we shall abide, and for 
evermore abide, in the rapture of heaven. It 
cannot be much of a hardship to dress modestly, 
and at small cost, rather than richly and 
fashionably, if with a vivid conviction we are 
awaiting the 'white robes of the redeemed.’ 
And, indeed, this anticipation of pure and 
simple white robes for eternal wear may fairly 
shake belief in the genuine beauty of elaborate 
ehowiness even for such olothes as befitted in 
the present distress.” 

A worldling might fairly reply to the last 
sentence that, after all, a rich Court-dress or 
tea-gown is more beautiful than a Confirma¬ 
tion dress, which in this life is never seen in 


the light of the Bainbow round about the 
Throne—not to mention that the King’s 
Daughter, the Mystical Bride, is circumamicta 
varietate. G. 8. Simcox. 


At Some and in India. By J. W. Sherer. 

(W. H. Allen.) 

Thebe is hardly anything so characteristic 
of an age as its taste in pleasantry. Iu the 
times of Elizabeth and James I. the con¬ 
quering adventure of our race turned in its 
leisure moments to the Satires and Sermons 
of Hall and Donne, the “ humours ” of Ben 
Jonson or the triumphal perfection of Shak- 
spere’s humanity. After the great Bebellion 
a sort of cheery pessimism set in, when 
English mankind, with a cynical despair 
of all goodness, revelled in the wild immoral 
wit of Wycherley and Congreve. Then fol¬ 
lowed the still gloomier laughter of Swift, the 
more sympathetic banter of Steele and Cibber, 
typical of a society still diseased, but covering 
its morbid symptoms with rouge and powder. 
Later on, the eighteenth century, plunging 
deeper into materialism, developed the hearty 
“ rollicking ” of Fielding and Smollett, only 
counteracted by the equally coarse sneering 
of Sterne or the sweet protest of Goldsmith. 
Next we had wit turning to politics in 
Gilray, Hone, and Sydney Smith. The 
beginning of the Victorian age was marked 
by the appearance of Douglas Jerrold and 
Dickens with the element of earnestness and 
“purpose.” And now we seem to have 
come into an atmosphere of broad grins and 
Christy Minstrels. But amid the tendency 
to loud laughing and horse-play there has 
always been visible through the series of 
English humorists what may be described 
as the freemasonry of the few. A cultured 
geniality, combining in rare amalgam the 
qualities of heart and head, was apparent in 
Addison and Goldsmith, as it was afterwards 
in Charles Lamb. And now, though an 
enormous increase of the reading—as dis¬ 
tinguished from the educated—public may 
have somewhat lowered the intellectual 
concert-pitch of wit and humour, we some¬ 
times still detect the true note, piping to 
select hearers in the more sequestered paths. 

Of such artists is the author of the little 
collection of sketches now under notice. Mr. 
Sherer writes like a scholar and a gentleman, 
but real smiles rise to the face of the duly 
qualified reader. The material of farce is 
wanting; there is little, if any, of that 
boisterous mirth, arising chiefly from animal 
spirits, that delights the multitude. But 
there is observation, active and minute, of the 
pity, the incongruity, one might almost say 
the absurdity of man’s doings. 

The conservatism of childhood, for example, 
is well and truly touched in this picture of the 
decline of a Parish Beadle 

“ The occasion of a fresh equipment was of a 
triumphal character, the old gentleman taking 
an imposing walk about the streets, and being 
warmly received by his friends. But the inci¬ 
dent did not recur. The suit, as time wore on, 
grew sadly tarnished and threadbare; and the 
springs came round and brought new plumage 
to the birds, new garments to the trees, but no 
new municipal uniform for our venerable 
acquaintance. The arrival, too, of certain men 
in blue coats and glazy hats was said to typify 


a reform of the system (reform! that word vis 
sour fruit iu our mouth), and the truth vu 
forced upon us that the old man had been super- 
seded.” ^ 

A curious sketch is given of the old 
missionary movement in India, the Sherwood?, 
Henry Martyn, and Archdeacon Corrie. Tie 
eccentricities of a lonely old maid are keenly 
analysed in “ Miss Plumptre,” with her il 
precatory address to a possible burglar, regu¬ 
larly placed in the entrance-hall every night, 
on the top of a basket containing her silver 
spoons. The note, commencing thus" Sir, 
in case you have entered with a view to ac-iui- 
sition, I assure you this basket contains all 
my plate,” ended with promising that “bo 
one should scream or give an alarm.” 

A true tragedy is described in “The Fatal 
Rajpootin ” (should this not be “Rajputni”?) 
and a yet sadder one in “ The Snake seen by 
Lightning.” Many other sketches of fresh 
and unusual character are to be found; and 
the whole book may be safely read without 
fear of meeting one dull page, and, what is 
equally pleasant, without encountering a 
single pun. H. G. Kxene. 


Surnames as a Science. By Bobert Feigns®, 

(Routledge.) 

This is a good book, and a book that bridges 
over a distinct gap in the literature of the 
subject with which it deals. The last good 
book on surnames was Mr. Bardsley’a. Now, 
Mr. Bardsley had taken great paina with 
mediaeval documents, especially rolls and 
name lists; and on the strictly mediaeval part 
of the question his conclusions are very valu¬ 
able. But he knew little or nothing of the 
periodprecedingtheNorman Conquest; andhis 
treatment of the earliest stratum of Eneiish 
surnames was therefore extremely nueatiehe- 
tory. Mr. Ferguson, on the other hand, is 
(in spite of his name), an enthusiast for the 
deepest Teutonic element, and he tries to mete 
out the best case he can for the survival of 
innumerable Old-English personal names as 
modern surnames. To our mind, he goes as 
much beyond the truth in this matter as Mr. 
Bardsley fell short of it. Perhaps it ie jnst 
as well, in the long run, for opinion moves by 
see-saw ; and it is not a bad thing to let botn 
sides put their own point in the strongest 
possible light, leaving the world at large to 
judge between them. 

Really good books are none the worse fora 
little frank criticism, so we shall venture to differ 
freely from certain of Mr. Ferguson’s methods 
and conclusions. In the first place, he seems 
to think it is quite enough to take any known 
Old-English (“ Anglo-Saxon ”) name, side by 
side with some modern surname that sounds 
or looks like it, and then to suggest or assert 
the derivation of the one from the other. 
But, in order to make the derivation, we do 
not say certain, but even probable, it is neces¬ 
sary to show that the name remained in use 
up to the period when surnames began to he 
formed ; and this intermediate step Mr. Fer¬ 
guson never attempts to take. Where amoa; 
the Normanised Ralphs and Roberts and 
Williams and Henries of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury are we to find room for all the p® 
English names—the Ceapas and Beomwolds 
and Freobearns and Hringwolda that hi> 
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theory postulates ? Again—and this is the 
7; rea lly serious blot on the book—Mr. Ferguson 
- ig i/trays ready to jump at an Old-English 
explanation where a simpler one is often 
. close at hand. It is almost impossible to 
coincide in such random derivations as that 
of Picton from Pecthun, or of Walter from 
Wealder. Indeed, we have marked an 
immense number of cases in the book where 
local knowledge clearly negatives the proposed 
connexion. For instance, Mr. Ferguson 
quotes Sidbury, Devon, as possibly vouching 
tor the existence of some unknown Sida; but, 
as a matter of fact, it stands beside the 
River Sid, like Sidford and Sidmouth, which 
latter can hardly have been Side’s mouth. 
Chard is given as a surname from Cerda ; 
but, in reality, both Abbot Thomas Chard, 
of Ford Abbey, and Major Chard, of Rorke’s 
Drift, belong to the Chards of Chard in 
Somerset, which is originally written Cerdre. 
A personal name Trofing is inferred from the 
Tmfingstoc of the Chronicle—that is to say, 
Tavistock ; but, just as Culmstock stands on 
the Culm, and Plymstock on the Plym, so 
Tavistock stands on the River Tavy, like Mary 
Tavy, Peter Tavy, &c.; and there can be 
= little doubt that the form in the Chronicle 
is a popular corruption, analogous to Dart- 
ington on the Dart, Ermingtou on the Erme, 
and Leamington on the Learn; compare 
'•Huntingdon for Huntandun, Abingdon for 
- Abbandun, and the modern vulgarism Eding- 
borongh. yEoemann is similarly inferred 
from Ecemannes-ceaster (Bath), the Roman 
h: Aquae; and Amber from Ambresburh (Ames- 
bury), which is usually allowed to contain 
'.y- the same name as that Latinised into Am bro¬ 
il' aiiis Aurelius : certainly the word generally 
•: crops up in connexion with prehistoric monu- 
: meats everywhere. One Celta is postulated 
x- to do duty as name-father to Cheltenham, on 
-:•■ the Chelt; while an English Raculf is evolved 
;: from Reculver, which was already Regulbium 
in the Peutiuger Tables. Crecga is hypo- 
thetically set up to account for Crecgan- 
■j ford (Crayford), on the Cray; while Jago, 

, here attributed to the Old-High-German 
... root jagon, is only known to us as Cornish, 

!;; and is therefore not likely to be Teutonic 
. at all. Several names which we only know 
: as Irish are similarly assigned to an Old- 
_ English origin ; and these cases are at least 
doubtful, though, of course, there are many 
real English surnames in Ireland. It is also 
much to be regretted that in a professedly 
philological book Mr. Ferguson should have 
given Old-English words in very dubious or 
clipped forms, such as sig for sige, evor for 
eofor, Ethelhard for yEthelhard, or Alfred for 
-Elfred, all of which are distinctly quoted as 
“Anglo-Saxon.” Such forms may be well 
enough in history or popular writing; but 
where the very issues at stake are etymological 
they are, to say the least, doubtfully admis¬ 
sible. We may add that the line between 
Old High German and Old English seems a 
trifle hazy in Mr. Ferguson’s eyes; and he 
plays rather fast and loose with the consonants 
that enter into Grimm’s Law. 

As a whole, however, after making many 
deductions for names dragged in head foremost 
to ensure a good show, it must be allowed 
that Mr. Ferguson has done a great deal to- 
' wards proving his main point. Though he sets 


down many names as of very early English 
origin which seem to us to be much more 
probably local, or otherwise derived, be has 
succeeded in showing that, in all likelihood, 
many more surnames go back to the earliest 
stratum of English nomenclature than any¬ 
body else had hitherto suspected. 

Gbant Allen. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Aut Caesar aut Nihil. By the Countess M. 

von Bothmer. In 3 vols. (Longmans.) 

A Maid called Barbara. By Catherine 
Cbildar. In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Logs Lord Berresford, and other Tales. By 
the Author of “ Phyllis,” &c. In 3 vols. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Monks-Hollow. In 3 vols. (Tinsley Bros.) 

A Moment of Madness, and other Stories. 

By Florence Marryat. In 3 vols. (White.) 
The first volume of the Countess von Both- 
mer's Aut Caesar aut Nihil contains 309 
pages, the second 312, and the third 359— 
in ad, 980 pages. As the type, moreover, is 
much closer than is generally the case with 
novels, this book contains about as much 
as five ordinary volumes. It is, in fact, as 
long as many important historical works. It 
seems almost appalling that so much labour 
should be bestowed upon books which, after 
all, can only enjoy an ephemeral existence. 
Yet by this we do not wish to imply any dis¬ 
respect to the novel before us. It is, in fact, 
far more interesting, and contains a vast deal 
more food for reflection, than most; but it 
is in the nature of things that few novels 
should make a living mark upon literature. 
The story is really the career of the Russian 
Nihilists put into the form of a romance; 
aud we meet with graphic sketches of Bakou- 
nine, Herzen, and many other Nihilist leaders 
who have figured largely in recent history. 
Why these men should labour to remove 
their rulers—whether good or evil—is a 
puzzle, seeing that all students of the Russian 
character agree in the firm conviction that 
the Russian must have a master. Our author 
remarks that, “ if he have none, he will seek 
one; and will himself place the foot of his 
lord upon his neck in token of submission and 
fidelity.” The intrigues and plots which cul¬ 
minated in the assassination of the late Czar 
are fully detailed in these pages, while there 
is a thread of plot of another character to 
make the work acceptable to the general 
reader. Some things in it might cause a 
■miuvais quart d'heure to the present Em¬ 
peror if he perused the story, were it not, 
indeed, that he is possibly already too familiar 
with the machinations of the Nihilists. Alto¬ 
gether, this narrative is as interesting as it 
is surprising. 

There would be little to object to in A 
Maid called Barbara if it were not for its 
length. Miss Childar is always a very 
agreeable writer; but her present story might 
well have been confined within the limits of 
two volumes, and it would have gained by 
the compression. The history of Barbara 
Warrington—a very unconventional and 
attractive heroine—has many points of in¬ 
terest in it, but the first volume will, we fear, 
deter many from reading the second and 


third. The basis of the plot is a very 
familiar one. A girl is engaged to the com¬ 
panion of her youth, and, when she meets the 
right man, finds out her mistake. Barbara 
resolves to make a clean breast of it; but as 
soon as she does so, by letter, she discovers 
that her first lover has been rendered hideous 
by small-pox, and now she prays to be kept 
faithful to him. It is very curious that, by 
way of answer to her prayers—at least, the 
matter is put in this form—she finds the 
letter which she had written has not been 
despatched, but has been stuck on a window- 
ledge ! The story is well written, but we 
must leave our readers to follow out its 
details for themselves. 

That delightful writer, the author of 
Phyllis, has given us a collection of stories 
which cannot fail to be popular. There is 
something good in all of them, and one or 
two are especially raoy and piquant. As is 
frequently the case, the sketch which gives 
its name to the series is not equal to several 
of its companions; but we invariably meet 
with a freshness in the books of this author 
which makes all she writes pleasant reading. 
In some way or other—either from the 
pathetio or humorous side—every one of 
these stories is connected with the love 
passion. In “ Loy.-i,” “ S weet is True Love,” 
and certain other sketches there is the deeper 
note, but one cannot entirely approve of the 
doings of the heroines, or, for that matter, of 
the heroes either. The exeroise of a little 
common-sense would prevent many difficulties 
from arising, but then it would also be fatal 
to the sense of mystery and romance which 
should enshroud the actions of the characters. 
In one or two of the sketches there is con¬ 
siderable humour, “ How Snooks got out of 
it ” being, perhaps, the best in this respect. 
It would make a capital farce. Suooks, 
having foolishly proposed to one of the 
Brownrig girls at a ball, is utterly at a loss 
how to get out of his dilemma, when he 
resolves to take the advice of a friend, and 
propose the same evening to all the fair one’s 
three sisters. He becomes the accepted 
suitor of three out of the four young ladies; 
and the scene may be imagined when, in the 
presence of each other, they relate the story 
of their engagement to Mr. Brownrig. Mr. 
Snooks escapes a brench-of-promise case by 
his ingenious device, but he gets a thrashing 
from Brownrig pere which is unique in its 
severity. 

There is nothing very extraordinary in the 
plot of Monks-Hollow ; but the story is very 
readable, and perhaps in some points it is 
above the average. But affairs are much 
too cut and dried. There are two wives with 
villainous husbands, and they have to be 
disposed of in some way, so that the ladies 
may be united to their old lovers, who have 
been faithful to their early affections. The 
only interest is in seeing how the author will 
work things round. It is done with a clean 
sweep. Virtue wins, and vice is beaten all 
along the line; the conflict unfortunately too 
often ends the other way. But in this case 
one husband is bowled over with typhoid 
fever, and, after leading a graceless life, quits 
it with a “ God bless you ” to his wife and 
en bloc repentance. In the other case, Sir 
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Philip Caryl, who has played diabolically for 
the heroine, Helen (a charming girl, bv-the- 
way), and has at length won her, is killed in 
a railway accident on his wedding-day; while 
his bride, who is in the same carriage, is 
preserved for her faithful swain, Vandeleur. 
Let no one say that the author is at a loss 
to bring about poetic justice. After many 
accidents and much brain fever, &c., on the 
part of the ladies, all ends as it should do. 
What could you expect of a man who, when 
he and the heroine were children together, 
shot her little bird with a catapult ? From 
this devilish deed he could only go on by 
progressive stages to perdition. And what 
of the boy who placed the deceased songster 
in a card-board box, and buried it with great 
solemnity in the garden, thus winning its 
owner’s undying gratitude and devotion ? 
Such superhuman virtue and tenderness are 
bound to meet with their reward ; and, 
accordingly, in the long run he wins not only 
his bride, but all the estates of Monks- 
Hollow, which had been filched from him. 
The political opinions of the hero and heroine 
are left in no doubt. He desires “ to have a 
fling at that curse of our country—the Land 
League;” and she thanks Heaven that they 
have no property in Ireland. 

Miss Marryat’s volumes form rather a 
curious mdlange , essays being sandwiched 
with ghost stories. Some may feel inclined 
to regard this as an agreeable change; 
and certainly “ Leopold-Ferdinand, Due de 
Brabant,” and “ In the Heart of the 
Ardennes ” are far better than the rubbish 
which many writers pass off upon the world 
as short stories. Our author writes in a 
lively and agreeable manner, and there is 
nothing in these volumes which may not be 
read with pleasure. The opening story, 
which relates how a man lost his affection 
for his wife in adversity and regained it in 
prosperity—thus reversing the usual process 
—is very natural; but “ Captain Norton’s 
Diary,” which follows it, is of a far superior 
type, and shows real power. In one of these 
sketches is a description of “ a gentleman ” 
which may be bracketed with that given by 
Carlyle. “ I knew he was a gentleman,” ex¬ 
claims a character in “ Lost in the Marshes,” 
“ because there were no nails in his boots, and 
he didn’t give at the knees ns he walked.” 
There are some ghost stories which the 
author satisfactorily clears up, and some 
which she does not; and there are other 
mysterious things to which Miss Marryat 
pledges her faith where we regret that we 
cannot add ours. But there is probably not 
one sketch that may not be read with enjoy¬ 
ment. G. Barnett Smith. 


SOME BOOKS OF LOCAL HISTORY. 

Kingsthorpiana; or, Besearches in a Church 
Chest. Edited by J. Hulbert Glover. (Elliot 
Stock.) The Vicar of Kingsthorpe has done 
a good and lasting servioe to the history of 
his parish by printing an annotated calendar 
of a heap of documents discovered some twenty 
years ago in the church chest. They begin 
with a copy made in 1547 of a grant of free 
warren from Edward III. dated in 1360, and 
end with a Crown lease dated September 29, 
1705. The royal manor of Kingsthorpe has, 
from time immemorial, been leased from the 


Crown at a fee-farm rent by the inhabitant 
freeholders. This practically secured to them 
most of the rights and privileges of self- 
government, as a] bailiff of their own choosing 
presided at the court leet, and exercised 
summary jurisdiction in local affairs. The rent 
reserved in 1441 was £50 per annum, but at the 
expiration of the forty years’ lease it was 
raised by Edward IV. to £60 per annum. 
The lessees protested that the amount was 
more than they oould pay, and it was reduced 
by Henry VII. to £50. It was reduced still 
further to £40 before 1617, when the manor 
was sold by the Crown to feoffees in trust for 
all the freeholders. Several of the documents 
calendared in this volume refer to a fierce 
quarrel between the inhabitants of Kingsthorpe 
and the keeper of Moulton Park as to the 
right of preserving and killing conies within 
the manor of Kingsthorpe, which was claimed 
by the lessees of the manor under the ancient 
grant of free warren before mentioned. Throe 
of the inhabitants were deputed in 1547 to go 
up to London and employ counsel to lav 
their complaint before the Star Chamber. It 
was alleged in the depositions that in former 
times the King's tenants killed conies at their 
pleasure in the Kingsthorpe fields, but that now 
the keeper would not allow any to be destroyed, 
and would not even suffer a shepherd to have a 
dog in a string at his girdle. The consequonce 
was that the conies had multiplied so fast that 
the grass and crops in the fields were spoiled, 
and the churchyard of Boughton was so full of 
coney earths “ that the great number of conies 
have digged up dede men’s bones, which would 
fyll a souttle, a thing most pytyous to be seen,” 
and that the inhabitants oould not go to church 
to hear Mass without danger of breaking their 
necks in a coney burrow. The chantrey priest 
of Boughton had been threatened at the door of 
his own chantrey by the keeper, who accused 
him of hunting conies in the churchyard; and 
no one was allowed to carry a crossbow in the 
fields, although in former times the bailiff would 
never ride to Northampton “but that he 
would have his cross-bo we hangyng at his 
sadle bowe w* hym, to the intent to kyll 
conyes by the waye.” The deputies’journey to 
London in 1547 cost the town £15 13s., and 
the bill of their expenses has been preserved. 
The usual fee to counsel at that time was 
3s. 4d., and the entry “ For drynkynge befor 
dener and after” occurs as regularly in the 
account as the dinner itself. The tact and 
editorial skill displayed in the preparation of 
this volume will satisfy Mr. Glover’s readers 
that his promised account of Kingsthorpe 
church and parish registers will be a valuable 
contribution to local history. 

Records of the Borough of Nottingham. Pub¬ 
lished under the authority of the Corporation 
of Nottingham. Vol. I.—King Henry II. to 
King Bichard IL, 1155—1399. (Quaritch.) 
Some five years ago the Town Council of 
Nottingham ordered the Municipal Becords to 
be thoroughly searched by a competent anti¬ 
quary for the purpose of ascertaining what 
rights the freemen of Nottingham really pos¬ 
sessed in the corporate estates, and from what 
source their claims were derived. In the course 
of this search many important and interesting 
documents were brought to light; and, although 
the dispute with the freemen was eventually 
compromised without litigation, it was wisely 
determined to utilise the labour and expense 
incurred by printing those records which Illus¬ 
trate the early history and growth of the town 
and the manners of the period. The first 
instalment, printed in this volume, comprises 
the whole series of Boyal Charters, rolls of 
local courts, and title-deeds relating to land, 
ranging from 1155 to 1399, which are now pre¬ 
served in the muniment-room of the Corpora¬ 
tion of Nottingham. They begin with the 


charter of Henry II. confirming to theburgssw 
of Nottingham the free customs and privileges 
which they possessed in the time of his grand, 
father, and conclude with the process against 
the Lord of Colwick in 1392 for obstructing the 
navigation of the River Trent. The scion? 
tried from time to time in the borough com* 
are full of curious matt»r. For example, i 
chaplain sued Nicholas Barnack and his wife 
Margery for 6s. 8d. for an indulgence obtained 
for them at Boms in the year of grtoe 1:191, 
but bis plea was dismissed. Again, Boger de 
Strelley was sued for 20d. for the hire of tin 
pairs of sheets, which he and his wife had bira! 
at Raster 1396, when the King was at Not¬ 
tingham. Again, on January 7, 1396-7, John 
Ravensfield was amerced on the complaint of 
the Prior of the House of Nowstead for detain¬ 
ing a hook called Stimulus OonscienUae. Tie 
Appendix includes a full list of the name? 
of all the streets and fields mentioned in 
the borough records during ths period 
covered by this volume, with an excellent glos- 
sary of mediaeval terms—Latin, French, and 
English. Altogether the volume is admirablr 
edited, and does much credit to the publiospirit 
of the Town Council of Nottingham. It is to 
be hoped that they will receive sufficient en¬ 
couragement from their fellow-townsmen ti 
justify them in continuing the enterprise which 
they have so worthily begun. 

Annals of the Church and Parish of Ahmi- 
bury, Yorkshire. By O. A. Hulbert. (Long¬ 
mans.) This is a big book, and contains a vast 
amount of information more or less novel and 
more or less trustworthy. So long as Mr. 
Hulbert confines himself to the humble task of 
chronicling events which have occurred within 
his own knowledge he is a safe and useful guide, 
but when be goes outside this we hesitate to 
follow him. Almondbury (pronounced Arne- 
bury, we believe, though that fact seems to Mr, 
Huibert unworthy of mention) is supposed br 
our author to be derived from the Latin Altai 
Mons. high mount; and Bary or burgh, i 
fortified place. Such a suggestion does not 
impress one with a favourable opinion of Mr. 
Hulbert’s skill as an etymologist, and oar 
scholarship receives a shock at the very outset 
from the following extract from an old record, 
and its rendering into English:— 

“ Quo quidam extraneus in persona quanta: 
Castri de Almondbury habere corpus, qms 
devoratum vermibus, avibus, et canibus, dii :.nt 
quod alibi occisus est, et ibidem poatea positum ft 
projectum.” 

“ The jurors say that a certain stranger in disgui^ 
was slain at the Castle of Almondbury; his M' 
having become worried, as if from the nttai fc of 
worms—birds and dogs—and they further say tbit 
he might be killed elsewhere and afterword; 
carried there.” 

We think Macaulay’s school-boy would hare 
caught it rather sharply if he had sent up such 
a piece of translation, and that better editing 
might be expected from one who writes him-elf 
“ Member of the Council of the Yorkshire 
Archaeological Society.” The real value of toe 
book is to be found in the copious account-? 
which it contains of local families, monumental 
inscriptions, and parochial incidents. The ex¬ 
tracts from the earliest register of the pan; 
(1557 to 1598) are also especially interesting, 
preserving, as they do, many dialecticalP^" 
eions which are fast disappearing before “ 
influence of the School Board system. Tnns, 

“ June [?] 1569, Jenett, ye wiffeoff John Mars*' 1 ’• 
of Marsden by eoden misehanclie ye xxu aayi. ; 
Julye slipped off a brigge as she was t»wm 
myiko or as she corned from yc pastric, ttie ■ 
beyinge up by ye reason off rayne ye night a ? ^ 
ye .inorninge and was drowned and found ; •. 
about one off ye clock and was buried ye xx ••• 
Julye.” “Feb. 1575—William, yesonnoon 
Turnbull of the age off xvi years or tne c p- 
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was weather bette on Candlemas day as he came 
from Marsden and dyed on ye more under a rawe 
or hedge a little from John Hawkyard’s house, 
and was found on Sondaye after at afternoon and 
was buried after v off ye clocke at night ye same 
day wyth candlelight.” 


The importance of Almondbury has been com¬ 
pletely overshadowed by Huddersfield, which 
chiefly lies within the boundaries of the 
manor, and until a century ago was an 
inconsiderable township; but Almondbury is 
still the mother church of an extensive and 
populous district, and the vicar, jure officii, 
is the patron of no less than ten chapel- 
ries. The chief proprietors in the district 
are the Eamsdens, the Brooks (countless 
in number), the Armitages, and the Earl of 
Dartmouth. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
Mr. Hulbert, in assigning a Venetian origin to 
the family of Legge, has fallen into an error 
more serious than the carelessness which makes 
Col. Legge who fought at Newbury and 
Worcester die in the year 1760. Mr. Hulbert 
wants method and accuracy, and is sadly defi¬ 
cient in critical aonmen. The absence of these 
important elements seriously detracts from the 
value of this contribution to looal history. 


The Booke of Entries of the Pontefract Gor- 
poraiion, 1653-1726. Edited by Bichard 
■ Holmes. (Office of the “ Pontefract Advertiser.”) 
This book, which contains the succession of 
mayors and aldermen of Pontefraot, from 
; Christopher Long, mayor in 1653, to George 
: Jennings, mayor in 1725, is the oldest record 
. which the corporation possesses. It is indis- 
: pensable to the municipal history of the town, 
: end was well known to Boothroyd and Fox in 
the last century; but it disappeared some forty 
. years ago, and was supposed to be lost. It has 
. recently, however, come to light again, and 

- public attention was aroused to the local in- 
. terest of its contents by a series of extracts 

- which were published in the Pontefract Adver- 
twer. To prevent the possibility of its being 
lost again, it has now been printed at the ex¬ 
pense of Mr. Thomas William Tew, one of the 
borough magistrates, who could scarcely have 
found a more competent editor than Mr. 
Holmes, whose intimate knowledge of looal 
antiquities has converted what was little more 
than a string of names into a book whioh will 
be read with interest by Yorkahiremen who 
care about the history of Pontefract. 


The Registers of the Parish of Leigh, Lancashire. 
From February 1558 to March 1625. Edited 
by J. M. Stunning. (Privately printed.) The 
Vicar of Leigh in Lancashire deserves credit 
for the pains which he has taken to make his 
printed edition of the registers of his parish an 
exact and literal reproduction of the original 
ontriea. The present volume extends from 
February 1558-9 to March 1624-5; and its 
practical value for use is immeasurably increased 
by the addition of a copious Index of 132 pages 
on a new principle, from which can be seen at 
a glance wbat entries occur of every name which 
is mentioned in the registers. Members of no 
less than thirty-six families of Lancashire gentry 
are found, and their armorial bearings are 
blazoned in four plates from the Visitation of 
Lancashire. The parchment register books 
now extant are transcripts from the old paper 
books made in obedience to Queen Elizabeth’s 
injunction of 1597, or to the oanon of 1603. It 
is notorious that the original entries were often 
abbreviated in the copy ; but Mr. Stunning has 
discovered, from a oareful collation of the Leigh 
registers, that the copyist was sometimes guilty 
of deliberate falsification. The minister and 
churchwardens were subject to a penalty for 
negligence ; and it would seem that for their 
protection the copyist filled up the gaps whioh 
he found in the earlier register by inserting 
names from previous years with just sufficient 


variation to avoid detection. In this way the 
entries of 1558 were repeated in August 1564, 
and those _ of January 1562-3 in December 
1567. A similar instance is found in 1572-3, 
and the shortest of the three is printed below 
by way of specimen:— 


Jan.—March 1562-3, 
Margrett .Strange 
Isnbcll Astley 
Thomas Wythington 
John Hamson 
Robert Parpoynt 
John Hurst 


Dec., 1567. 
Isnbcll Strange 
Margrett Astley 
Richard Hamson 
Robert Wythington 
Richard Hamson 
Richard Parpoynt 
William Hurst 


But the most important of Mr. Stanning’s dis¬ 
coveries is that we cannot place implicit reliance 
upon the copies of the register which were 
annually transmitted from each parish to the 
bishop’s registry. The irregularity of their 
transmission is notorious; but no one has 
hitherto doubted the accuracy of the transcript, 
when it existed. It has been found, however, 
that the bishop’s transcripts of baptisms at 
Leigh contain only the names of residents, and 
that the numerous entries of children brought 
from other parishes to be baptized were not 
transmitted to the bishop, although they are 
recorded in the parish register. Mr. Stanning 
must be congratulated on the skill and accuracy 
with which he has accomplished the first 
instalment of his task; and it is to be hoped 
that he will receive sufficient encouragement to 
oomplete the publication of his registers on the 
same scale. 


NEW EDITIONS, ETC. 

Mr. William Paterson, of Edinburgh, has 
just published the first two volumes of his 
long-expected edition of Scott’s Dryden, edited 
by Mr. George Saintsbury, in eighteen volumes 
demy ootavo. It is important to state that 
this is not a new edition of Dryden, but only 
a new edition of Soott "as Scott might have 
re-edited Dryden himself had he been alive 
to-day.” As regards the Life, whioh forms the 
first volume, Mr. Saintsbury has found it 
necessary to add but very few notes. The 
second volume begins the dramas; and here 
his task has been more considerable. For the 
formation of the text he has adopted oertain 
rules the soundness of which at this day no 
one will contest First, he goes back to the 
original editions that appeared in the poet’s 
lifetime; seoondly, he does not reprint these 
with absolute servility, but adapts their typo¬ 
graphy and orthography to modern custom, so 
far as may be without destroying their genuine 
oharacter. Some disappointment will be aroused 
by Mr. Saintsbury’s statement in the Prefaoe 
that alljhis industry has been unable to discover 
any writing from Dryden’s hand hitherto un¬ 
published. The key still remains turned in 
the lock upon the Knole correspondence. The 
general comment which is sometimes given in 
a Prefaoe Mr. Saintsbury reserves for a “ Post¬ 
face ” in the last volume. It remains to state 
that .the printing of the work is a praiseworthy 
example of Constable’s press. The portrait that 
forms the frontispiece to vol. i. has been specially 
etohed from Edelinok’s engraving after Kneller. 
In looking at this handsome edition, our only 
regret is that possessors of the original Soott 
will now find their property depreciated. 

Mast will be glad to possess themselves of the 
two volumes in which Messrs. Macmillan have 
collected the essays contributed mostly to 
various periodicals by Mr. Frederic W. H. 
Myers. In one volume, whioh we may call the 
first, are the “ Classical Essays ”—notably that 
on “ Greek Oraoles,” whioh first appeared in 
Hellenica. Bound up with it are two others on 
“Virgil” and on “Marcus Aurelius,” The 
other volume, entitled “Modem Essays,” is 
almost entirely concerned with leading names 


in contemporary literature— nin e in all—from 
Mazzini to the author of Ecce Homo. It will 
probably be admitted that this second volume 
is the less valuable. Not only are some of 
the papers slight in themselves, but in more 
than one case the standpoint seems ill-chosen 
and the critical estimate perverted. Yet, on 
the whole, we know no other modem essayist 
who would so worthily cover so wide a field, or 
stand the test of being re-read in his entirety. 
The whole of the first volume and about one- 
half of the second form a permanent contribu¬ 
tion to literature. 

Messrs. Keoan Paul, Trench and Co. 
have issued the ninth volume of the “ Parch¬ 
ment Library ” Shakspere, containing “ Borneo 
and Juliet,” “ Timon of Athens,” and " Julius 
Caesar; ” and also the third and fourth volumes 
of the “ Biverside Edition ” of Hawthorne’s 
works. We have here “The House of the 
Seven Gables” and “The Snow-Image, and 
Other Twice-Told Tales ” in one volume ; and, 
in the other, “ A Wonder-Book for Boys and 
Girls,” “ Tanglewood Tales,” and “The Whole 
History of Grandfather’s Ohair.” Of the two 
etohings, which are both signed by Church, 
“ Pandora,” though not altogether satisfactory 
from a technical point of view, preserves much 
of the charm of its subj ect. The transparency of 
the paper of this product of an American press 
is a continual grievance to our eyes. 

It is difficult to imagine a booklet more 
agreeable in outward guise than the essav on 
“ Shakespeare as an Angler,” by the Bev. H. N. 
Ellacombe, which has been reprinted from the 
Antiquary and published by Mr. Elliot Stock. 
It is well to have all the passages collected and 
strung together with pleasant comment; but we 
must be allowed to doubt whether the author 
has succeeded in proving his main thesis. 

From Messrs. Routledge we have received 
the Plays of Sheridan, forming the first volume 
of a series to be known as “ Morley’s Universal 
Library.” It is oheap at one shilling. 

As we felt it our duty to comment upon the 
excossive length of time whioh the publishers 
(Messrs. Kelly) were taking over their issue of 
M. Duruy’s History of Rome, we are glad to 
announce that, with the current number, they 
have doubled the size of the monthly parts. 
These will now consist of a stout tivraison of 
128 pages, instead of only 64 pages, while 
the price has been raised but slightly. It is 
calculated that the entire work will be com¬ 
pleted in six years. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Not scholars alone, hut all interested in the 
development of our old universities as centres 
of learning and research, have reason to con¬ 
gratulate the Delegates of the Common Uni¬ 
versity Fund at Oxford upon the manner in 
which they have inaugurated the task entrusted 
to them. They have appointed Mr. Bobinson 
Ellis to a Readership of Latin Literature, the 
duties and stipend (£300) to commence with 
January 1, 1884. 

Dr. Henry Lansdell, the author of Through 
Siberia, has lately returned from a journey 
through Russian Central Asia, Kuldja, Bokhara, 
and Khiva, and is preparing to write a new 
book on these countries and his travels through 
them. We trust it may be as valuable and 
entertaining as his former work was. 

The lectures which Mr. E. A. Freeman 
delivered to American audiences on “ The 
English People in its Three Homes,” and on 
“ The Practical Bearings of General European 
History,” will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Triibner. 


Prof. S. R. Gardiner has promised to 
write for Miss E, H. Hickey an Introduction 
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for her annotated edition of Mr. Browning’s 
Strafford, on the historical aspect of the play. 

Besides the volume of Poems and Lyrics 
issued this week by Messrs. Macmillan, we 
understand that Mr. George Meredith has in 
preparation another essay in verse—a comedy 
to be called “ The Sentimentalists.” 

Mb. Unwin will publish immediately a new 
work by Mr. George Barnett Smith, entitled 
Half-Hours with Famous Ambassadors. It will 
give the most important features in the lives of 
Sir B. M. Keith, Talleyrand, Gondomar, the 
Chevalier d’Eon, Metternich, Harley, Alberoni, 
Lord Malmesbury, and other famous diplo¬ 
matists. 

Mast of our readers will be interested to 
know that a subscription has been started among 
the friends of the late Arnold Toynbee for a 
memorial to him. The committee include the 
Masters of Balliol and University, the President 
of Trinity, the Warden of Keble, Lord Abert 
dare. Lord Dalhousie, the Rev. J. Llewellyn 
Davies, and other well-known names. Par¬ 
ticulars may be learned from the hon. secs., 
A. Acland, Esq., Christ Church, Oxford, and 
P. C. Montague, Esq., St. Margaret’s, Twicken¬ 
ham, who are authorised to receive subscrip¬ 
tions. 

At the special meeting of the Senate of Uni¬ 
versity College, London, held on Monday “ to 
consider the circumstances under which two 
applications for admission to classes of the 
college have lately been refused,” we understand 
that the action of the council was approved by 
a large majority. 

The volume of Philosophical Dialogues and 
Fragments, by M. Renan, which Messrs. 
Triibner announce, will possess the additional 
interest of being translated into English by a 
native of India, Eds Bihari Mukharji. 

The Present Day is the title of a new monthly 
paper to be edited by Mr. George Jacob 
Holyoake. Its object is to discuss agitated 
questions without agitation. It takes for its 
motto the words of Card. Newman:—“False 
ideas may be confuted by argument; but only 
by true ideas can they be expelled.” 

Mb. A. P. Sinett, author of The Occult World, 
will shortly publish another volume entitled 
Esoteric Buddhism, 

The compiler of Wit and Wisdom of Ouida, 
which we have already announced, is an 
American clergyman of the Episcopal Church. 

Mb. F. G. Heath is issuing, at the office of 
Forestry, a special “author’s edition” of his 
little work Burnham Beeches, to which is pre¬ 
fixed a facsimile of Lord Beaoonsfield's interest¬ 
ing letter to the author on peasant life, trees, 
and sylvan scenery, written only a short time 
before his death. The letter refers to Burnham 
Beeches; and Mr. Heath believes that, in 
describing the sylvan surroundings of the 
home of “ Endymion,” Lord Beaconsfield was 
describing Burnham Beeches. 

A series of sepia sketches and fifty facsimile 
pen-and-ink drawings,produced by the “ typo¬ 
etching” process, will form a new feature in 
the Tourist Guide to the Continent for the 
forthcoming season. It contains 200 pages, 
edited by Mr. Percy Lindley, and will be pub¬ 
lished next week at sixpence. 

A CORBESrONDENT of the Fifeshire Journal 
points out that the title which Mr. Laurence 
Oliphant has taken for his new novel— Altiura 
Peto —is the motto of the Oliphant family. 

The Committee of the Bethnal Green Free 
Library have issued an appeal for subscriptions. 
This is the only free library in the East of 
London, and it is entirely dependent upon 
voluntary support. It now possesses about 
17,000 volumes, all of which have been pre¬ 


sented ; the building and the fittings are also 
the result of private donations. But a further 
sum of £100 is wanted for additional shelves, 
and not less Gian £300 is required to meet the 
annual expenditure. 

The National Eisteddfod of Wales will be 
held this year at Cardiff on August 6 and the 
three following days. Among the subjects for 
prizes are a history of Welsh literature from 
1300 to 1650, and Cymro-Celtio names of places 
still preserved in parts of Britain now inhabited 
by English. A special feature is to be made of 
the fine arts, the prizes in which will be awarded 
by Mr. Alma-Tadema and Mr. F. Wedmore. 

The Rev. Dr. Harrison, who was for many 
years beneficed on a small Yorkshire parish of 
the value of about £100 a-year, was the author 
of several works in opposition to the theological 
opinions of Dr. Pusey. He had gradually col¬ 
lected a library of nearly two thousand books 
dealing with the lives and views of the Re¬ 
formers in England and Germany, and with 
patristic subjects ; and it is understood that 
these volumes have passed, on his recent 
death, to the Dissenting training college at 
Rotherham. 

The Duke of Coburg has just completed a 
History of the years 1843-49. It has been 
prepared for the press by Prof. Lorenz, of 
Vienna. 

The “ Festschrift ” for the 400th anniversary 
of Luther’s birthday, written by Dr. Max 
Lenz, Professor of History at the University of 
Marburg, upon commission from the Berlin 
municipal authorities, is ready for the press. 

Every Shakspere student ought to possess 
himself of Albert Cohn’s “ Shakespeare-Biblio- 
graphie, 1881 und 1882,” which is printed (and 
with praiseworthy exactness) as a pamphlet of 
thirty-two pages, apart from the Shakespeare - 
Jahrbuch. Herr Cohn’s address is 53 Mohren- 
strasse, Berlin, W. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The recovery of the names of the country 
gentlemen and lawyers who composed the 
Parliament of 1614 is an event of considerable 
importance in historical literature. Nearly 
two centuries ago the compiler of the first 
printed list of the members of the House of 
Commons since its establishment deplored the 
fact that the returns for this Parliament were 
lost; and, when the official return of the House 
was being drawn up about six years since, 
the deficiency in its records could not be filled 
up. Thanks to the enquiries of the Historical 
MSS. Commissioners, the missing information 
has been discovered, and the list so long sighed 
for is published to the historical world in the 
June number of the Palatine Note Book. 
Although the elections were hotly contested, 
and many tricks were practised, the names of 
the members show that local candidates of 
position had an influence which the intrigues 
of the Court could not overcome. In the North 
and in the South, whether it be Cumberland 
or Cornwall, the chief men of the county con¬ 
trived to obtain their proper places in the ranks 
of the elected members. Even at this late date 
there is but one bearer of a double name in the 
whole list, and that is Sir Thomas Posthumus 
Hobby, the gentleman who was selected by 
Camden, in his essay on names, as the most 
prominent person possessing this unusual 
honour. 

Lieut.-Col. Vivian, who has nearly finished 
his reprint of the Visitations of Cornwall, pur¬ 
poses to discharge a like service for the sister 
county of Devon. The whole of the Visitations 
for that shire will be amalgamated in one 
system of pedigrees, and the desce&t of eaoh 


family will be brought down as far as possible 
to the present time. About twenty parts will 
complete the work, and the prioe of each part ■ 
will be fixed at 5s. Mr. H. S. Eland, of Exeter, 
will issue the work, and the names of sob. 
scribers should be sent to him. 

Gen. Wbottesley will contribute another 
valuable instalment of excerpts from the 
Staffordshire Plea Rolls of the reign of Henry . 
III. to the next volume of the Salt Archaco- , 
logical Society. 

The next number of Mr. Walford’s Anti¬ 
quarian Magazine will contain an article, by the 
editor, on the Cromwellian Museum collected 
at Hackney by the Rev. J. De Kewer William, 
who has promised to exhibit its contents, and 
to lecture on the Lord Protector, at a gathering 
of Nonconformist ministers and friends which . 
will be held at Houghton, near Huntingdon, 
in the middle of July. 

A new volume of the Letters and Papers, 
Foreign and Domestic, of the reign of Henry 
VIII., preserved in the Public Record Office, 
the British Museum, and elsewhere in England, . 
has just been issued under the direction of die 
Master of the Rolls. The documents have been 
arranged and catalogued by Mr. James Gaird- 
ner, Assistant-Keeper of the Public Becoids; 
the period they illustrate extends from January 
to Deoember 1534. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

The annual meeting of the Archaeological I 
Institute of America was held at Boston on 
May 19. The work of the Assos expedition 
is now drawing to a close. The latest excava- 
tions in the Street of Tombs have mealed J 
many unopened sarcophagi, containing archaic 
terra-cottas and some very perfect glass vases. 

It was decided that all the objeots which the 
Turkish Government may consent to sell should 
be placed in the Boston Art Museum. Mean¬ 
while, a sub-committee was appointed to pro¬ 
mote another expedition from New York for the 
excavation of Cyrene, or some other rich 
Heilenio site. : 

The half-yearly meeting of the managing 
committee of the American School of Classical , 
Antiquities at Athens was held at Cambridge, 
U.8., on May 19. The number of contributing 
colleges now amounts to fourteen. The in¬ 
come for the coining year will be 3,500 dollars 
(£700), of which 1,000 dollars are to be devoted | 
to the library. Prof. Lewis R. Packard, of 
Yale College, was to sail this month to succeed 
Prof. Goodwin as director. During the past 
winter six students were in regular attendance, , 
each of whom will have to embody his special 
work in a thesis. Meetings have been held 
twice a-week for discussion, and excureioas 
have been made to places of historic interest 
near Athens. Longer tours in the Peloponnesus 
and in Continental Greece have been arranged 
for a later period of the year. Altogether, the 
results of the first year seem satisfactory, so 
far as the limited resources permit. As the 
office of director has deliberately been made 
terminable, it is most advisable that a perma¬ 
nent secretary should be appointed. 

Mr. Henry James recently read before the 
Saturday Morning Club at Boston a narrative 
of a journey through Central Franoe. 

Mb. Sfofford’s annual Report on the 
Library of Congress states that the total 
number of volumes is 480,000, together with 
about one-third more pamphlets. Meanwhile, 
nothing has yet been done to provide suit' 
able accommodation; and more than lW 
volumes are piled either on the floor or beiuM 
other books. 

A Philadelphia newspaper has , 
arrangements to have a verbatim rep® 1 * a ; 
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1 Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons regularly telegraphed 

Qjider the Atlantio in time to appear in its 
Monday issue. 

' No less than three independent editions of 
that clever skit, Englith at She it Spoke, have 
been issued in America, one of them with an 
Introduction by Mark Twain. 

Mu Jeaffreson’s The Real Lord Byron is 
now issued in the “ Franklin Square Library,” 

' by arrangement with Messrs. Osgood (whatever 
that may imply), for twenty oents. The Laditt 
IJndoret, however, has not yet become cheaper 
than one dollar. 

Herb are some figures of the press in the 
United States, taken from the American News¬ 
paper Directory. The total number of periodicals 
of all kinds issued in 1.382 was 11,190, being an 
increase of 585 on the preceding year. Of 
' these, 1,062 are dailies and 1,084 are monthlies. 
According to States, New 'York is easily first 

- with 1,399 ; Pennsylvania has 943, Illinois 904, 

- Ohio 738, and Massachusetts 438. It appears 
that the Dominion of Canada has only 006 

- periodicals altogether. 

Tub Atlantic Monthly for June contains an 
anonymous article on “ Authorship in America,” 
in defence of the protective tariff. The writer 
bases his argument mainly on the ground that 

- u books are purely objects of merchandise,” and 
that, in the great majority of cases, “ a pound 

= of books is a pound of books, and the public at 
- large buys by the pound.” 


^ FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

“ M. Maurice Tourneux, as the result of an 
official mission to Bussia in search of relics of 
Diderot, has brought back a MS., hitherto un- 
known, containing Diderot’s advice on various 
subjects—politics, philosophy, art—written for 
the private eye of the Empress Catherine II. 
Portions of this paper will be published shortly 

• ' in the Nouvelle Revue. 

... M. Simeon Luce will shortly publish, with 
Champion, a work entitled La Mission de Jeanne 
. cf Arc itudtte dans set Origines. 

,V Some eight years ago the French Government 
, set about collecting a library which should 
oontain as far as possible the whole body of 
civilised law and a selection of the best legal 
treatises of foreign nations; provision was at 
'( the same time made for the translation of the 
‘ most important Codes of the world. A report 
just published shows that the Bibliothcque de 
'll Legislation dtrangere now contains fourteen 
G thousand volumes. No great progress has been 
l made in translating, owing to the dearth of 
competent translators. But some good work 
has already been done. The Commercial and 
Criminal Codes of Germany have been trans¬ 
lated, with annotations, and published; the 
/ Bussian Code of Judicial Organisation, the 
Criminal Code of Holland, and the Funda- 
mental Charters of the United States are in the 
l press. Portions of the Codes of Spain, Portugal, 
Hungary, the United States, and the Argentine 
Bepublic are ready for the printer; and a 
■* synopsis of European law relating to patents, 
trade-marks, and copyright (literary and 
- artistic) is nearly completed. 

Plon has recently published, in two volumes, 
the Memoirs of the Duchess of Tourzel, who was 
governess to the children of the royal house 
' from 17b9-95. It is stated that the work has 
‘ been printed from the original MS. without any 
1 modifications or omissions. 

_ The conf&rence delivered by M. Benan before 
. the Socidte dee Etudes juives upon “The 

* Original Identity and Gradual Separation of 
Judaism and Christianity ” is printed at length 

1 in the Revue politique tt litUraire for June 2, 
i 


We cannot refrain from quoting the following 
passage:— 

“Quand j’avais 1’honneur d’etre attaclid au de- 
purtement dea munuscrits a la Bibliothequc im- 
periale—la Bibliotheque nationale aujourd’hui—■ 
je re<;u.s la visite du celebre docteur Pusey, homme 
respectable s’il cn fut ot, commc on suit, tres 
orthodoxe. Lorsque je lui eus remis les mnnuserits 
arabes qu’il desirait consulter, il vit sur ma table 
le Thesaurus de Gesenius. Aussitot sa figure sc 
rembrunit, devint severe, et il me dit: ‘ C’est la un 
livre extremement dangereux, plein de rationalisme 
et d’erreurs.’ Le lendemain, je re(,us de lui unc 
lettre de plus de dix pages—que je conserve pre- 
cieusement—pour me demontrer qu’il lie fallait 
que des yeux pour voir les predictions les plus 
elaires du Mossic dans la cinquante-troisiemc 
ehupitre d’Isaie.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

ON A PAINTING BY ROSSETTI OF SNOWDROTS 
IN AN OUTLINED HAND. 

Pale children of a wintry spring, 

Held in that shadowy, tapering hand, 
What comer of our English land, 

What garden saw your blossoming ? 

Flowers fated but to blooinfand die ! 

Who changed for you the bowers’ fate, 
And raised you from your low estate 
To changeless immortality Y 
Mysterious, on the canvas red, 

The outline of a hand is seen, 

Clasping those tender shafts of green, 
Whence hangs each snowy drooping head. 

All day, perchance, the painter wrought 
To fix your freshness in this place, 

His fancy by the careless grace 
Of flowers anti slender fingers caught. 

Then may your green-sheathed bells be found 
Growing above his quiet grave, 

Where distant murmurs of the wave 
Alone break on the rest around! 

I. O. L. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Bev. Wentworth Webster contributes to 
the Antiquary for June the first part of a paper 
on Simon de Montfort and the English Par¬ 
liament, which promises well. Dr. Hay man 
has a learned article on Porlock church and 
its monuments which should be read by all 
who take an interest in our early ecclesiastical 
history. Mr. Gomme discourses on Stephen of 
Blois, and Mr. Cornelius Walford on the Kiver 
Severn. There is, perhaps, nothing to find fault 
with in any of the papers ; but, witb the excep¬ 
tion of Dr. Haymau’s, they scarcely come up to 
the standard we have a right to expect. 

The history and topography of Henbury, near 
Bristol, is illustrated by Mr. T. Kerslake in the 
June number of Mr. Walford’s Antiquarian 
&laga::ine ; and classical readers will be in¬ 
terested in Mr. Justice Lawson’s account of a 
recent visit to Horace’s “Sabine Farm.” 

Le Livre for May has bat two articles in the 
original part, but both are long, and one, on 
Gustave Dore, is abundantly illustrated. The 
illustrations will, however, be familiar to most 
readers; and, except a detached plate in san¬ 
guine from a sketch-drawing of “ Paolo and 
Francesca,” they have not much interest. The 
writer, M. E. Forguee, does not seem to us very 
happy in characterising Lord’s powers or in 
tracing the history of their development, while 
some of his parenthetic remarke on the literary 
character of Babelais and Cervantes are de¬ 
plorably conventional. We really had thought 
that men of sense and education, even in 
France, had got out of the folly of conceiving 
Babelais as a kind of good-humoured, literary 
pothouse-keeper, and Cervantes as a stiff and 
sour moralist. The other paper, byM. Derome, 
on lost and unpublished works of Musset, is 


interesting, sensible, and well written; but it is 
not, we think, quite complete. 

The Archivio storico per le Provincie napoli- 
tane has an article by Sig. Carignani on “ The 
Last General Parliament of the Kingdom of 
Naples.” It sat in 1642, and its proceedings 
Bhow the political incapacity of the Neapolitan 
barons, and the severance of their interests 
from those of the towns. Sig. Maresca publishes 
some letters from the Neapolitan Minister, 
Card. Buffo, to the English Gen. Acton in 
1799. They show the policy and hopes of the 
Neapolitan Crown at that momentous period. 
Sig. d’ Alve publishes a document of some 
importance for the topography of Naples—a 
catalogue of its churches aud sacred buildings 
written in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. 


“ THE TALE OF TROY.” 

TnE performance of “The Tale of Troy ” in Lady 
Freake’s theatre at Cromwell House has been an 
interesting and, in most respects, successful 
experiment. As far as raising money went for 
the Building Fund for the King’s College 
Lectures to Ladies, nothing could have been 
more fortunate. Prof. Warr, the librettist, 
very properly did not attempt to turn the 
Iliad and Odyssey into a consecutive chronicle- 
play, so to speak. Heywood attempted this in 
The Iron Age, and there is a MS. of an old 
French Mystery of Troy in the Ashburnham 
Collection. Prof. Warr merely seleoted and 
translated passages for recitation from the 
Epics, aud (rather boldly) threw in lyrics from 
Theocritus and other sources. The tableaux 
were arranged by Sir F. Leighton, Mr. Poynter, 
and Mr. George Simonds, and were much aud 
justly admired. The curtain rose on Helen 
listening to the persuasions of a very persuasive 
Peitho, while unconscious of the presence of 
Paris and Aphrodite. “And so,” as Caxton 
says, “ she left all her devotions, and gave no 
heed to anything, save only to behold Paris.” 
Mrs. Beerbohm Tree was very successful in the 
part of the daughter of Zeus, representing her 
as a sweet and sympathetic character, as no 
doubt Helen was. The background of the first 
scene was a charming view of the Trojan plain 
as beheld from Hissarlik and the walls ot llios. 
The Scaean gate was equipped with lions of con¬ 
siderable rudeness, though the dresses of the 
actors did not reproduce the costume probably 
worn in Homer's time. A more “ correot ” set 
of dresses might have been contrived by aid of 
Phoenician and Assyrian art; and Mr. Brand- 
ram, as Priam, was arrayed in a style sufficiently 
unconventional. The other costumes were ap¬ 
parently after the fashion of the central period 
of Greek art, and were, as a rule, very pretty 
and effective, though. Hector was something 
overparted in a helmet which might well alarm 
the very jolly child who played Astyanax. 
The first scene, with words and a song, was a 
procession of Trojan women clothing Athene. 
Here, as throughout, Mr. Malcolm Lawson’s 
music was very pleasing and appropriate. Then 
came the interview, on the wails, between 
Helen and Priam. Many of the actors might, 
with advantage, have been more audible, though 
there were examples of good elocution. Andro¬ 
mache and Hector had their last parting, and 
in the next scene (the plain by moonlight) 
Hermes conducted Priam to the tent of Achilles. 
There was a pretty tableau in the tent of the 
son of Peleus, where he was visited by silver- 
footed Thetis and the Nereids, and obliged his 
visitors with a song. In the interview with 
Priam, Achilles recited his words with much 
skill, especially in his appeal to the shade of 
Patroclus. Perhaps the most impressive and 
successful scene was the lamentation of the 
women over the body of Hector. Hecuba and 
Helen were particularly admirable. A tableau 
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in which Helen was to have been restored 
to Menelaus and Hermione was judiciously 
omitted. 

The tableaux in the Odyssey were extremely 
pretty, thanks to Circe, Calypso, the Sirens, 
and a number of nymphs of various degrees. 
Perhaps it was too hold to introduce a little 
crowd of Sirens in place of the two with whom 
Homer was acquainted. The Phaeacian scenery 
was admirable, and the ball-play of the com¬ 
panions of Nausicaa could not have been prettier. 
Nausicaa, however, is compelled to make her 
pathetic last speech to Odysseus in the presence 
of the whole Court, which is unfortunate, and 
not consistent with her simple and maidenly 
character. Odysseus acted with much dignity ; 
but his disguise as a very old man was over-done, 
perhaps, and his action in shooting with the 
bow was not in accordance with the best style, 
at least of modern archery. The dress and 
elocution of Penelope left little to be desired, 
and the spinning song and chorus of spinning 
girls (most of them in the original afterwards 
hanged by Telemachus) wore very well managed. 
It would be invidious to mention the names of 
the amateurs who particularly distinguished 
themselves; and, indeed, there was such a high 
general level of grace in attitude and action that 
particular praise would be unfair. The beauty 
of colour in the dresses and the decoration of 
the palaceB, with the successful management of 
the light, added much to the enjoyableness of a 
Very pleasing and picturesque entertainment. 

A. Land. 
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COR R ESPONDENCE. 

NOTES AND QUERIES ON THE “ EIKON 
BASILIKE.” 

III. 

12 Park Crescent, Oxford: May 21, 1S83. 

It may be within the memory of many readers 
that, some three years ago, considerable stress 
was laid on the diecovery (anticipated by Todd. 
Letter I. pp. 100 sqq.) that the prayer in the 
handwriting of Charles I. printed in the Calen¬ 
dar of State Papers for 1802 was almost 
identical with the second of the prayers 
commonly printed at the end of the Eikon (see 
e.g., Antiquary, vol. i., pp. 211 sqq.). Some 
sanguine persons leaped to the conclusion that 
the authenticity of this prayer went far to 
establish the authenticity of the Eikon itself. 
The prayer is certainly authentic; unfortunately 
it is not original. The King simply oompiled it, 
with trilling alterations, from a book which, in 
the seventeenth century, was in every household, 
and which ran through more than fifty editions. 
In short, as the first prayer was a loan from 
Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, so the second 
prayer was a loan from Bishop Lewis Bayly’s 
Practice of Piety, where it appears as “ A 
Prayer for the Morning.” This fact is pointed 
out in a note appended to a list of errata in a 
1648 edition in the possession of Mr. Madan, 
but appears to have been wholly overlooked 
from that day to this. 

It seems to me that a little attention might 
be directed with profit to the history of the 
times as set forth in the Eikon. It has been 
objected that the author was not writing history. 
True ; but why then should he have written 
fiction ? I have no special knowledge of the 
history of the period, but I will venture to give 
a few specimens. In chap. ii. the account of 
Strafford’s trial, and of the Act of Attainder, 
is far from lucid and adequate, the two being 
hopelessly confused ; while the “ postiug of the 
names ” of the Straffordiaus, which tuok place 
after the Bill had passed tho Commons, almost 
seems to be spoken of as if it had been intended 
to intimidate the members of both Houses, 
instead of the Lords only. The writer goes on 
to speak of “ that after-act, vacating the 
authority of the precedent for future imitation.” 
Could Charles have spoken, in 1642, of a pro¬ 
viso in the Act of Attainder as an “ after-act ’’?* 
Surely every detail connected with the con¬ 
demnation and death of the ablest and most 
faithful of his Ministers must have beeu branded 
on the King’s soul in letters of ilame ! 

Of the details in chap. iii. of the attempt 
to seize the five members, I need only say that 
they are, and were, demonstrably false (see, 
e.g., Mr. Gardiner’s narrative). In chap, iv., 

* Compounds with “after ” are very common in 
tlio Pdoii and in Gauden's works. Of. Anti-Baal 
Bcrit/i , p. 187 : “No after-oath can vacate the just 
bond of a former.” Bymmous (p. 61) speaks of 
the proviso as an Ordinance. 


as compared with chap. xxvi., I find that 
common mark of forgery, a fulfilled prophecy. 
The writer is speaking of the “ business of the 
tumults ” * :— 

“ I believe the just Avenger of all disorders will 
in time make those men and that city see their sin 
in the glass of their punishment. It is more than 
nn even lay that they may one day see themselves 
punished by that way they offended.” 

It is, at all events, an “ even lay ” (“ even lay” 
is good) that this passage was written after the 
events of August 7, 1647, which are that 
referred to in chap. xxvi.:— 

“Their next motion menaces and scares both the 
two Houses and the City, which soon after aether 
over again that former part or tumultuary 
motions (never questioned, punished, or repent' di. 
must now suffer for both, and see their furor 
sin in the glass of the present terrors and dis¬ 
tractions.” 

Chap. v. is altogether misplaced, the Bills for 
the Triennial Parliament and for “ settling " th? 
Long Parliament having both received the 
royal assent many months before the attempt to 
seize the five members, which is the subject of 
chap. iii. It is, therefore, scarcely worth 
pointing out that the King’s real view of the 
latter Act was quite different from that ex¬ 
pressed in the Eikon. He wrote to the Queen 
on November 21, 1646 ( Clarendon Papers, ii, 
p. 296), that he had been “cozened” “con¬ 
cerning the perpetual Parliament; ” and 
again, “the truth is, I was surprised with it 
instantly after I made that base, unworthy 
concession concerning Strafford, for which, and 
likewise for that great wrong and xxnjustice to 
the Church, of taking away the Bishops’ votes 
in Parliament, I have been mo3t justly pun¬ 
ished.” Chap. viii. deale with the Pates of the 
Hothams, and brings into relief the extri¬ 
ordinary fact that there is no mention of 
Laud in the Eikon. As it has been suggested 
that no one but the King could have devoted a 
chapter to so trivial a subject, it may be worth 
while to mention that the fate of Brook, 
Hampden, and Hotham was a commonplate 
with Royalist writers [see e.g., Symmons, Wadi- 
cation, p. 122, and Howell’s Letter to the Earl 
of Pembroke, pp. 5, 6). The writer observe!, 
“ Sir John Hotham, nof long after [«>., the 
King's repulse at Hull], pays his own and his 
eldest eon’s heads as forfeitures of their dis¬ 
loyalty.” The not long after is curious, and 
could scarcely have come from the pen of a 
person writing almost contemporaneously, as 
Charles is supposed to have done. For the 
King’s repulse at Hall ocourred April 23, 1G12, 
and the Hothams were exeouted January 1 
and 2, 1645; so that an interval of nearly three 
years intervened. (Cf. in chap. xiv. “ that 
former protestation which was eo lately t taken ” 
— i.e., considerably over two years before.) In 
chap. ix. the following extraordinary para¬ 
graph appears: — 

“ How oft was the business of the Bishops enjoy- 
ing their ancient places and undoubted privilege 
in the House of Peers carried for them by far the 
major part of Lords. Yet after live repulse!, 
contrary to all order and custom, it was by tumul¬ 
tuary instigations obtruded again, and by a few 
carried, when most of the peers were forced to 
absent themselves.” 

Bishop Hall ( Hard Measure, p. 50) mentions 
two repulses. But where are the five? Ot 
three of them history says not a word! The 
last paragraph, again, is wholly false: Mr- 
Gardiner ( Fall of the Monarchy of Charlts 

* Gauden’s very similar view of them is given 
at p. 178 of Anti-Baal Berith : “There lay the 
original sin of our times, and the great occieion 
of our misery, out of this slough aud mire of the 
tumults insuppressed.” 

t For Gauden’s historical use of the word 
“ lately” see Wordsworth, LetterII., p. 305. 
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J„ yol. ii., p. 422, note) tells ns, on the 
authority of Heenvliet, that the third reading 
of the Bishops’ Exclusion Bill was carried by 
thirty-six to twenty-three. Against another 
statement in the same chapter we can produce 
an unimpeachable witness. It runs:— 

“That I consented to the Bill of putting the 
Bishops out of the House of Peers was done with 
a firm persuasion of their contentedness to suffer a 
present diminution in their rights and honour for 
my sake and the commonweal’s.” 

Charles makes no suoh excuse for himself, either 
in the letter to the Queen above quoted or in 
the third prayer at the end of the Eikon : — 

“ For was it through ignorance that I suffered 
innocent blood to be shed by a false pretended way 
of justice? or that I permitted a wrong way of 
Thy worship to be set up in Scotland, and injured 
the Bishops in England ? Oh, no : but with shame 
and grief I confess that I therein followed the 
persuasions of worldly wisdom, forsaking the 
dictates of a right-informed conscience.” 

I will only ask whether, on historical grounds 
alone, it is easy to believe that the last 
chapter of the Eikon was written before the 
Newport Treaty, aB it purpoits to have been. 
The anticipations of a formal trial and execu¬ 
tion are so precise as to suggest that these 
Meditations were not committed to paper till 
December 1648. I do not propose to dwell on 
the extraordinary confusion of the notes of 
time throughout the book—a confusion which 
conveys the strongest possible impression of 
forgery. One of the most glaring is in chap, 
xvi., “Upon the Ordinance against the Com¬ 
mon Prayer-Book,” where the King, writing 
ostensibly before Naseby, remarks: “Which 
freedom with much regret they now allow to 
me and my chaplains, when they may have 
leave to serve me.” This seems to me precisely 
the kind of trap into which a forger would 
naturally fall. But let us take a more im¬ 
portant instance, and test the explanation of it 
put forward by the supporters of the royal 
authorship. Hallam points out that, in chap, 
x., the date of which is apparently intended to 
be 1642, the King is represented as offering to 
give up the militia during hit whole life, which 
he never did till November 1647. Dr. Words¬ 
worth’s solution is:— 

“ Now what would there be extraordinary, in the 
King writing the sentence in question, when he 
ftrst composed it, according to the period first 
specified above, the conclusion of peace ; and that 
afterwards, successively, ns the occasions arose, he 
should have altered the term in his manuscript, to 
seven years, to ten years, and last of all, as we now 
find it stand, to th a period of his whole life!” 

A glance at the context will show that tho 
explanation is untenable. All that relates to 
the militia here is clearly written on the 
hypothesis that the alienation was to be for 
life. The King’s objection is to injuring 
monarchy in the persona of hit successors : “ 1 
will never consent to put out the sun of 
sovereignty to all posterity and succeeding 
Kings.” I may add that, while there are 
unmistakeable anachronisms in the Eikon, I 
am informed by the highest living authority 
on the life and reign of Charles I. that he has 
not found any single fact or incident referred to 
with which the King alone could have been 
acquainted. It has been sought to bring into 
this category the remark in ohap. ii. d propot 
of the King’s abandonment of Strafford to his 
fate : “ He only hath been less vexed by them 
who counselled me not to consent against the 
vote of my own conscience.” But Juxou’s 
comparative immunity from molestation was 
notorious (see, e.g., Howell, Familiar Letters, 
i. 54); ana Dr. Nicholas Bernard ( Life and 
Death, of Usher, p. 95) gives an exact history of 
the proceedings of Sunday, May 10, which, he 
aaya, “ X had long agone from his [Usher’s] 
own mouth, and have it now under his own 


hand.” In this it is expressly stated that, 
at the evening Council, while others urged the 
King to yield, “the Bishop of London spake 
nothing at all.” Now, Usher was well known 
to Gauden, and Gauden addressed to Bernard 
the three letters preserved among the Tanner 
MSS. in the Bodleian. It is obvious, therefore, 
how the circumstances referred to mav well 
have been, and undoubtedly were, familiar to 
Gauden. 

Dr. Wordsworth has proved, I think, con¬ 
clusively (Letter II., pp. 368 sqg.), that 
Cromwell's Moody Slaughter House (by a 
Person of Honour) was written as well as 
published in 1660, though Gauden solemnly 
declares it to have been composed immediately 
after the King’s execution. It is in many ways 
noteworthy. The Preface, manifestly by Gau¬ 
den, gives a false history of the book, and 
dwells on Dugard’s sufferings incurred for 
printing the Eikon, Bates’ EUnchus, Salmasius’ 
Defensio Regia , &o. Is it possible that Dugard 
gave his sanction to the falsehood ? I think so, 
for I am pretty certain that the book came 
from his press. At all events, on turning to 
the end of the Bodleian copy I find the Greek 
epigram commonly printed with the prayers 
bound up with the Eikon (M aprvs vsip Oeiur, 
&c.), signed by William Dugard and “Eng¬ 
lished by Edw. Hooker; ” a Latin epigram on 
Lord Mayor Foot, with English translation, 
initialled W. D.; and Greek epigrams on 
Cromwell’s mother (similarly initialled), and on 
the death of Cromwell himself, which we know 
on other authority to have come from Dugard’s 
pen. (Curiously enough, among various books 
advertised as on sale by the publisher, is A 
Comment on Ruth, &c., by Thomas Fuller.) Now 
all this looks as if Dugard were aiding and 
abetting Gauden in a literary and historical 
fraud; and its fuff significance will be seen when 
it is remembered that Dugard printed the best 
editions of the Eikon; that Edward Hooker was 
his corrector of the press (Wagstaffe’s Vindica¬ 
tion, p. 107) ; and that Latin aud English verses 
by Dugard were prefixed to his editions of the 
Eikon, and a Greek epigram by him inserted 
among the papers printed at the close. 

I am inclined to think that a thorough 
examination of the historical affusions in the 
Eikon will alone suffice to raise doubts in the 
mind of the impartial student as to the royal 
authorship. Dr. Wordsworth has shown abun¬ 
dantly that Gauden’s accuracy in historical 
matters is, like that of the Eikon, open to grave 
question. One little coincidence may be just 
worth mentioning. At p. 181 of Anti-Baal 
Rerith, Gauden refers to the monks of Canter¬ 
bury as lashiug Ilenry the Third after the 
death of Beoket. Conversely, I find in at least 
three editions of the Eikon Henry the Second 
printed for Henry the Third in chap. xiv. One 
is Porree’s French translation, ed. 2 ; the second 
the 24mo edition in the Bodleian Library ; the 
third is my own copy of the so-called “ fifth 
edition,” which has likewise on the title-page 
the hitherto unnoticed misprint argere for ay ere. 
I must reserve a few bibliographical observa¬ 
tions for a fourth and concluding letter. But 
perhaps 1 may be permitted to throw together 
a few cursory observations here which might 
have better found a place elsowhere. Milton 
remarks on the “ verbosity ” of parts of the 
Eikon, a fault which probably his bitterest foes 
never alleged against Charles, whereas Gauden 
repeatedly laments his own “prolixity.” It is 
impossible to avoid being struck by the clerical 
character of much of the writing of the Eikon. 
The remarks, “ Did I see anything more of 
Christ as to meekness, &c., in those that pretend 
toother modes of government; my subjects 
. . . who possibly may be erroneous, but not 
heretical in point of loyalty ; ” “ Thou desirest 
truth in the inward parts, and integrity in the 
outward expressions,” and scores of others, 


savour of the pulpit-orator far rather than of 
the prince. The Eikon is full of rhetorio, to 
which the King very rarely oondesoenda, while 
Gauden was nothing if not rhetorioal. I oan 
fancy Gauden comparing Charles to our Saviour 
weeping over Jerusalem, and making him 
speak, as if he were a second Moses on Sinai, of 
the shining of his face; I cannot think that 
such similes would have commended themselves 
to the pure taste, the temper chastened by 
suffering, and the devout spirit of the King. 
Nor cau I attribute to him the frigid and 
hideous conceit on the deoapitation of the 
Hothams, or the trivial simile supposed to bo 
written at Holdenby: “ I see vengeance pursues 
and overtakes (as the mice and rats are said to 
have done a bishop in Germany) them that 
thought to have escaped,” &c. This is repeated 
at p. 5 of Duppa’s sermon, Angels Rejoicing 
(printed for Royston, 1648): “Like the rats 
that followed the German bishop, thy sad 
thoughts will after thee.” And I think it is 
worthy of remark that, where Dr. Wordsworth 
discovers a parallel in expression or thought to 
the Eikon, it is, in the great majority of cases, 
derived from the works of a divine. Archbishop 
Herring, we know, held that the Eikon was by 
“ one of us.” Surely this was putting the 
argument from style in a nutshell. 

Chari.es E. Doble. 


the pia of hante’s “ puroatorio.” 

Wood End, Weybridge: May 81,1883. 

I havo just seen Mr. William Meroer’s letter 
on this subject in the Academy of May 19, 
and I should like to suggest to your readers 
that discoveries entirely disproving accepted 
historical explanations of passages in Dante 
should be received with some caution. Upon, 
certain points, and especially where no names 
are given (as in the case of the “ gran rifiuto ”), 
we can only conjecture, and modern conjeoture 
may be as good as ancient. But where the 
allusion is one of which the meaning must have 
been instantly apparent to every contemporary, 
it is not so easy to set aside their interpreta¬ 
tion. Take, for instance, Benvenuto of Imola, 
who came to years of discretion within half-a- 
oentury of the time usually assigned to Pia’s 
death, and who must have talked to men who 
had read the “ Divine Comedy ” as it came out. 
This is what he says:— 

“ Ista fuit una domina Senensis sic nominate do 
stirpe Tholomeorum, quae fuit uxor cuiusdnm 
nobilis militia qui erat potens in maritime Senarura 
vocatus dominus Nellus: ct accidit semel dum 
cenussent et ista domina sturot ad fencstram 
palatii quidam domicellus de mandate Nelli cepit 
i.-tam domuiam per podes et precipituvit cam per 
fencstram propter certain suspictionem : qua con- 
tinuo mortua et ex cuius morte crudeli nutura eat 
magnum odium inter dominum Nellum et Tholo- 
meos consortes istius doinine.” 

Now it is hardly credible that if the only Pia 
dei Tolomei had died some years after Dante’s 
death—that is, in all probability in Benvenuto’s 
own lifetime—ho should have supposed the 
passage to have referred to her. 

Until, however, we see more of the Italian 
Professor’s discovery we had better not dog¬ 
matise ; but it oan do no harm to bear in mind 
that the mare builds her nest not less freely in 
Italy than in other countries. 

A. J. Butler. 


GABRIELE ROSSETTI’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
CHARLES LYELL. 

Taylor Institution, Oxford : Juno 3,1833. 

An interesting series of 128 Italian letters 
of Gabriele Rossetti has just been aoquired by 
the Rev. Dr. E. Moore on behalf of the Curators 
for the Library of the Taylor Institution. 
Although these letters represent only an acou- 
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rate copy made from the originals by Sig. V. de 
Tivoli, yet, considering that they have never 
been published, and that the originals may not 
be accessible, the acquisition of these copies for 
the university will be welcome to students of 
Italian literature, and especially to students of 
Dante. For their principal subject—as might 
be anticipated from the published writings 
both of Gabriele Bossetti and Charles Lyell, to 
whom they are all addressed—is the study of 
Dante’s life and works. They were dated from 
London, and cover the period from 1827 to 
1849, five years before the writer’s death. 

H. Krebs. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Juno 11, 7.30 p.m. Aristotelian: “Kant’s 
Critic of Pure Reason ” (concluded), by Dr. Burus- 
Gibson. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: Anniversary Meeting. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: “A Journey from 
Mossamedes to the River Cunentf, South-west 
Africa,” by the Earl of Mayo. 

Tuesday, June 12, 8 p.m. Anthropological: “Old 
Scandinavian Civilisation among the Modem Esqui¬ 
maux,” by Dr. E. B. Tylor; “Some Australian 
Beliefs,” by Mr. A. W. Howitt. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “Planting Enter¬ 
prises in the West Indies,” by Mr. D. Morris. 

Wednesday, June 13, 8 p.m. Microscopical: “The 
Spicules of Cuenmaria calcigcw, C. hyndmanni. and 
Two A llied Forms,’ ’ by Prof. F. JetfrevBell; “Some 
New Clodocerae of the English Lakes,” by Mr. Conrad 
Beek; “ The Cutting Sections of Diatoms,” by Herr 
J. Flogel. 

Thursday, June 14, 5 p.m. Hellenic: Annual Meeting. 

8 p m. Mathematical: “ The Mutual Potential 
of Two Lines in Space,” by Prof. H. Lamb; “In¬ 
verse Co-ordinate Curves,” by Mr. R. Tucker. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries : ‘•Illuminated Pedigree 
of Selyard,” by Mr. G. W. G. Leveson-Gower: 
“Prehistoric Monuments of Wilts, Somerset, and 
South Wales,” by the Rev. W. C. Lukis. 

Friday, June 15, 8 p.m. Philological: “Neo-Latin 
Names of Reptiles,” by Prince L.-L. Bonaparte. 


SCIENCE. 

Physical Metempiric. By the late Alfred 
.Barratt. (Williams & Norgate.) 
Everyone interested in philosophy must 
have rejoiced at the announcement that a 
work from Mr. Barratt’s pen existed in a 
state of sufficient forwardness to warrant its 
publication. His early and unexpected 
death had been felt as a serious blow to 
philosophy; and all who were aware of the 
rare power and acumen displayed in his 
earlier work— Physical Ethics —would have 
been doubly grieved if that first and import- 
tant step towards the construction of a 
philosophical system had been fated also to 
be the last. Fortunately, it is not so, and 
the present volume is the proof. Whether 
we have in it a satisfactory positive result, 
or whether it is but a thorough exploration 
of paths which before exploration seemed 
promising, in either case we have a definite 
and very valuable development from the 
earlier work. 

Mrs. Barratt, as editor, has prefixed a brief 
but deeply interesting Memoir of her husband, 
who belonged, it appears, to a Cheshire 
family, was born in 1844, and educated at 
Itugby and Oxford. The Memoir is in every 
respect a model; while the fact that the MS. 
has been examined and arranged for the press 
by Mr. Carveth Read, aided on occasion by 
Prof. Croom Robertson, is an ample guarantee 
that it is presented in the best and completest 
form which the unfinished state in which it 
was left by its lamented author would permit. 
An Appendix contains a reprint of three 
valuable articles contributed to Mind in the 
years 1877 and 1878—“ The ‘ Suppression ’ of 
Egoism,” “ Ethics and Politics," and “ Ethics 
»nd Psychogony." These three papers, which I 


should be read together as parts of a whole, 
are thoroughly excellent. 

Physical Metempiric is substantially the 
first part of a projected work, the second part 
of which was to have contained an historical 
survey of philosophy in connexion with the 
theory of the first part. Perhaps the best 
idea of its drift will be conveyed by saying at 
the outset that it is an Evolution theory, 
applying, however, the conception of Evolution 
to the Universe as a philosophical theory, and 
not merely to the verifiable part of the 
Universe as a scientific one. Mr. Barratt 
transcends the boundary which Mr. Herbert 
Spencer would describe as that between the 
knowable and the unknowable, and carries 
over his theory of evolution into the latter. 
In point of range, therefore, his doctrine is 
equally extensive with Hegel’s. But it does 
not, like Hegel’s, exhaust that range; for the 
evolution, being one of things as distinguished 
from one of thought itself, must by its very 
conception have total indeterminateness as its 
anterior limit, and total indeterminateness 
cannot possibly afford a basis of knowledge. 
Mr. Spencer’s influence seems to have been 
the dominant one with Mr. Barratt, notwith¬ 
standing the above divergence. 

A general idea of the author’s position is 
gained from the classification of the sciences 
with which he begins his first chapter. “ All 
possible objects of speculation,” he says, “ lie 
either wholly within, or wholly or in part 
outside, experience. The former region, Em¬ 
piric, has two divisions, Physic and Meta¬ 
physic.” Philosophy is one subdivision of 
Metaphysic, and treats of the nature and 
relation of the parts of experience. Metempiric 
“ includes all speculations which transcend 
Experience, and lie in the region of the 
Unknowable.” His theory is therefore one 
of metempirical evolution. 

In the next place, Metempiric is what we 
may call a Mind-stuff theory, or, as Mr. 
Barratt calls it, a “doctrine of the Uni¬ 
versality of Consciousness” (p. 31). He was 
the first, he says, in England in recent times 
to give a clear statement of this doctrine, in 
his Physical Ethics, published in 1869, the 
best-known exposition of it having been given 
shortly afterwards by Prof. Clifford, who 
popularised the term Mind-stuff. The two 
doctrines being essentially the same, the 
priority is no donbt Mr. Barratt’s. But how, 
it may be asked, can Metempiric be a physical 
theory ? Is it not, on his own showing, 
sharply separated from physics, which is a 
subdivision of Empiric ? The answer will 
take us to the very heart of his system. 

He begins with Metaphvsic. This he looks 
upon as an account of the whole universe as 
it is for the individual mind ; but it cannot 
transcend the individual mind. It is neces¬ 
sarily Solipsism. An individual can never 
verify, and therefore is never justified in 
inferring, the real existence of other minds 
(pp. 19 sqq.). Metempiric begins when we 
assume it; and this, though an assumption, 
and though Mr. Barratt insists on its being 
nothing else, is “ the primary and only certain 
Metempirical datum” (p. 18). The whole 
book may be looked at as an attempt to 
justify this assumption by applying it to 
explain facts as known to the individual. 

Now cornea the answer to our question about 


physics. Not Metempiric only, bat Meta, 
physic, is physical. The Subject’s own mind 
is matter as well as mind; and when mind ii 
carried over into Metempiric as its fund*- 
mental assumption, its materiality is carried 
over with it. The materiality of the Sub¬ 
ject’s own mind or consciousness was proved 
in Physical Ethics. The materiality of other 
minds or consciousnesses is the hypothesis of 
Physical Metempiric, and one which explains 
the possibility of the phenomena exhibited 
by the Subject’s consciousness. The precis 
nature of the relations between mind and 
matter, conscious monad and material atom 
or centre of force, organisms of monads and 
phenomenal knowledge—these, with their con¬ 
sequences, are the questions that fill the work. 

First, we have the question of method 
(chap. ii.). One main source of the difficulties 
in former philosophies was “ not seeing hot 
to guide Metaphysical and Metempiricii 
theories by Physical evidence” (p. 4). The 
true method “ consists simply in taking the 
physical phenomenon as the symbol of the con¬ 
comitant conscious state” (p. 7), symbols 
which are to be “eliminated entirely from 
the final conclusion ” (p. 8). The material 
objective phenomena are the symbol of the 
inner noamenal consciousness, which is the 
reality; and this reality is absolute, in the 
sense of not being objective, or dependent on 
an intelligi or percipi for its existence 
(pp. 9, 10). 

We are thus carried into the question of 
noumenal and phenomenal existence. In the 
chapter on “ Noumena and Phenomena" this 
is called “the great problem of Metempiric" 
(p. 84). We have seen that Noumena are 
the pre-objective reality underlying Phe¬ 
nomena. Yet, as we are also told that ever 
phenomenon is also noumenon, and every 
noumenon phenomenon, and that the distinc¬ 
tion, by being thus completely generalised, 
loses its importance (p. 87), it is difficult to 
see precisely how the author’s thought is 
harmonised; and here perhaps it is that the 
loss of his revising hand is most acutely felt. 

The introduction of this pair of opposites 
distinguishes this work from Physical Ethics. 
In fact, it mediates something like what Mr. 
Q. H. Lawes called, in his own case, a change 
of front. Efficient causation^ is a nonmeoai 
relation, which, when phenomena!ised, be¬ 
comes physical causation (pp. 80, 23C). 
Phenomena being thus the symbols of nou¬ 
mena, reality is on the side of the noumena. 
The stuff of mind-stuff is symbolic, the mind 
is real. But this relation of the two sides of 
“universal consciousness” was very differently 
conceived in Physical Ethics. There the 
dependence of feelings on matter was the 
thing insisted on; here the reverse. Indeed, 
in one passage Mr. Barratt goes so far as to 
say, speaking of the connexion between a 
conscious perception or sensation, as of fire 
or warmth, and the concomitant nerve motion, 
after maintaining that they are strictly suc¬ 
cessive, not simultaneous, 

“ But in one important respect we must differ 
from the vulgar (and, in this respect, Mr. 
Spencer agrees with them, Psychology, i. 20 ', 
for, whereas they look upon the tremor as tba 
cause and the feeling as the effeot, the facts 
seem to point to an exactly converse relation, 
the tremor being the effeot and the feeling the 
cause ” (p. 208). 
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Vk *» Va chapters on “ The Atomic 
i®K 7 ^" vl 'fi.onads,” and “Time and Space” 
that the mode of relation between mind and 
' matter is first definitely disclosed. The 
i: --' principle of atomism is taken as established, 
i -'- meaning by this “that material bodies are 
*?, composed of certain ultimate or provisionally 
■i- ultimate particles, which, if not otherwise 
r definable, are known and may be described 
as centres of Foroe or of Motion ” (p. 52). 
We must take such atoms or centres of force 
to ba also centres of consciousness; and in 
that character they are called Monads. As 
monad, each of them is a noumenal centre; as 
atom, it ia a phenomenal centre. The states 
of its consciousness as monad correspond with 
the forces impressed on it as atom. These 
forces are impressed by other monads acting 
as atoms on it as atom. As active, the states 
of consciousness are rudimentary will ; as 
passive, they are rudimentary sensation. 
But will and sensation are not perceived as 
such, except by monads which form part of 
- organisms. The universe is composed of an 
infinite number of monads mutually affecting 
each other according to fixed laws (pp. 
r 52-55). 

Turning to the conscious side of the 
3 monads, as the foregoing is the material side, 
... we read as follows:— 

in “A monad is a series'of conscious states ; its 
essence or ‘ form ’ is time and time only. 
Beyond this even time disappears. Ifweoan 
make the hypothesis of a noumenal universe 
'? undifferentiated into monads, such a universe 
i::i ; would not be held together either in sequence 
£ or co-existenoe, it would exist neither in time 
•;s. y. nor in spaoe ; and this seems confirmed by the 
; s' observation already made, that the aotual laws 
U!S _ of motion are expressions of the fact that force 
J “ independent of time and spaoe ” (p. 81). 

::u Again, at p. 82:— 

* “ Thus, if we take the noumenal universe in its 
earliest conceivable or rather thinkable stage, 
before the evolution of monads, then if we 
consider that till feelings were held together 
jjji there could be no change, no relation of any 
.p kind even absolutely existing, we must admit 
. that there was no time ; and we must arrive at 
’ the conclusion that the noumenal universe is 
' : ~- A not in time and spaoe, but that time and space 
have been evolved from it. Time is the form in 
;si which the noumenal substance or consciousness 
■ -> is ‘schematized’ into experience by being 
.. focussed in monads. Space is the form in which 
the sequent experience of monads is by reversal 
' ‘ schematized ’ back into objective co-existence: 

' just as objective unity or likeness is reached by 
the reversal of difference or unlikeness : Chaos 
becomes the many or the different and by 
denial ox reversal of difference becomes the 
one.” 

»- Mr. Barratt has thus two gaps to bridge, 
two identifications to make; one between 
• ■ atom and monad, the other between monad 
r. and states of consciousness. For we need 
not ask him to go back into the wholly un- 
i differentiated stage, beyond time as well as 

> space. Searching for proofs of these two 
identifications in the later chapters of the 

: work will be labour richly rewarded, though 

> whether by finding them is more than 1 will 
undertake to affirm. The conception of pre- 

’ material force (p. 56, &o.) would seem to be 
; his chief ground for the former identification; 

’ that of the “conscious arc” (pp. 157, 160, 
161, &c.) of the latter. 


It is impossible, within present limits, to 
give anything like a picture of the working 
out of the theory, the most fundamental 
points of whioh I have tried to select for 
mention. Not that there is any working out, 
in the sense of applying definite ideas to 
solve definite problems. The applicability of 
the ideas, rather than their application, is the 
question from first to last. Mind acting by 
laws of matter is a difficult conception to 
realise, particularly when the action goes on 
out of space. I pass, then, to the practical 
scope and bearing of the system. But here 
let the author speak for himself. I quote 
from the chapter on “ Monadism and 
Monism” (p. 119):— 

“ If we choose to accept as our guide not only 
well-ascertained physical facts, but those 
anticipations of knowledge which are called 
Beligion, what is our final picture of the 
universe P An original mass of continuous 
impersonal consciousness or mind-stuff, be¬ 
coming broken up into centres, or monads, 
mutually affecting one another according to 
fixed laws; then a process of organisation pro¬ 
ducing in these monads, or in higher monads 
organised from them, certain powers of memory 
and association, through which is gradually 
evolved the objective world of phenomena, or 
matter; which objective world, becoming more 
and more a perfect likeness or symbol of the 
actual noumenal reality, is eventually a com¬ 
plete knowledge of the universe by and in each 
of its constituent minds ; more than this, each 
monad learns to associate its own consciousness 
with the phenomena of all other monads, so 
that, each recognising itself in all the rest, the 
whole is reoognised by each of its parts, and 
each of its parts by all the rest. Then, further, 
if the separate monad consciousnesses be 
organised into a central universal monad, the 
whole universe shall become completely self- 
conscious, a mind omniscient, omnipresent, 
omnipotent, absolute, eternal, infinite: the 
universe will become God. Nay, even now, if 
we adopt a true Idealism which places existence 
in an ideal knowledge, the universe is the 
thought of God, and only as such thought has 
it objective existence : and human minds also 
are thoughts of God, they are the mind of God 
in each man striving to realise the perfect and 
absolute existence.” 

There is a flavour of “ the old wine ” about 
that, the old wine of Faith, though poured 
into the new bottles of the Evolution theory. 
The old wine is seeking new bottles. This 
is a note of the age. 

In trying to form a judgment of the system 
on its merits, we are at once struck by the 
author’s laudable anxiety to indicate where 
he is making assumptions and where he is 
stating facts. For instance, the avowal that 
the primary datum of his Metempiric is a 
pure assumption. But there is another more 
fundamental assumption, which he treats, 
unawares, as unquestioned fact. He tacitly 
assumes experience to be an individual agency, 
without adverting to the fact, with which he 
seemed familiar in Physical Ethics, that the 
content of an individual’s experience is, as 
content, absolutely unlimited in range (p. 7). 
Next, instead of endeavouring to harmonise 
both views by analysis of experience, he 
argues the limitation of the content from the 
individuality of the agency, and then assumes 
from beyond the content some noumenal 
agency to justify the individual’s belief that 
he is not the universe; without which Metem- 
pirical assumption we should be involved, he 


thinks, in the paradox of Solipsism (p. 17). 
But this Metempirical assumption is plainly 
self-contradictory. In making it, the indi¬ 
vidual ooDsciousness does and does not trans¬ 
cend itself. This book must be a great 
triumph for Mr. Spencer, since it amounts 
to a retractation of the criticism directed 
against his theory of the Absolute in Ap¬ 
pendix i. to Physical Ethics. 

That consciousness is known as agency at 
all cannot be taken as plain matter of fact, 
as it is by Mr. Barratt (p. 230), but requires 
showing by analysis. The impression and 
expression, or action and reaction, of “the 
conscious arc ” (pp. 157, 160, 161) are no 
analysis of consciousness alone, which is a 
time-series (whereas they require space also), 
but of consciousness assumed to be identical 
with mind, and so combining the attributes 
of both, which is a very different thing. Mr. 
Barratt first identifies consciousness with its 
supposed agent, mind, and then very naturally 
finds that it is agency. 

But the consequences of assuming a priori 
the individual agency of consciousness are 
not confined to monadologies reached, like 
Mr. Barratt’s, by a supposed excursion into 
the Unknowable. The indestructibility of 
one highly organised individual monad is for 
him beyond question ; he is chiefly aoxious 
to give other monads the benefit of the 
belief. Usually the chief anxiety is for the 
individual, so as to save free will or moral 
responsibility; sometimes perhaps it is 
atheistic, so as, by the aseity of monads, to 
dispense with the necessity of God. But, 
whichever it be, the individual agency of the 
soul can never be established by simple 
assumption. Those who, in their deep con¬ 
viction of its truth, begin by assuming it, 
defeat their own cherished object, and pay 
the appointed penalty of a false method, by 
landing themselves in paradox and their 
readers in scepticism. 

But, though for these reasons the system is, 
in my opinion, fanlty, the high value of the 
work as a specimen of philosophic thought is 
not thereby destroyed. In philosophy we 
are all far too much exposed to the danger of 
making unperceived assumptions, not to 
welcome every thoroughgoing and consistent 
attempt at system-making, whereby the 
hidden affinities of our own conceptions are 
laid bare, and the several contributories to 
our own conclusions discriminated. In this 
respect the work before us is greatly to be 
commended. It is a paradise of paradox, 
laid out in the English taste by a powerful 
intellect sibi permissus —that is to say, un¬ 
hampered by the exigencies of the analytical 
method. It marshals a host of consequences 
flowing from the assumption that conscious¬ 
ness is immediately known as agency. Its 
value is the value inherent in the systematic 
and conscientious labour of a logical mind, 
employed upon the highest and largest 
problems of thought. 

Shadwoeth H. Hodgson. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The subscribers to the Bolleston Memorial 
Fund have handed over to the University of 
Oxford a sum of £1,200 for the foundation of a 
prize, to be awarded every two years for 
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original research in any subject comprised 
under the following heads—animal and vege¬ 
table morphology, physiology and pathology, 
and anthropology. 

The subject of the Bede Lecture, to be 
delivered by Prof. Huxley at Cambridge on 
June 12, is “ The Origin of the Existing Forms 
of Animal Life—Construction or Evolution.” 

Mb. James Dewab has been re-appointed 
Fullerian Professor of Chemistry at the Royal 
Institution. 

The following is the list of the twenty-fonr 
foreign associates recently elected by the United 
States National Academy of Sciences:—Astro¬ 
nomers—Prof. Otto von Struve, of the Imperial 
Observatory at Pulkowa, Bussia; Prof. J. 0. 
Adams, of Cambridge ; Prof. A. Auwers, 
Director of the Observatory at Berlin; and 
Prof. Theo. von Oppolzer, Director of the Ob¬ 
servatory at Vienna. Mathematicians—Prof. 
Arthur Cayley, of Cambridge : Prof. J. J. Syl¬ 
vester, of the Johns Hopkins University, Balti¬ 
more ; and Prof. E. Bertrand, of Paris. Phy¬ 
sicists — Prof. B. Clausius, of Bonn ; Baron H. 
von Helmholtz, of Berlin; Prof. Bobert Kirch- 
hoff, of Berlin; Prof. G. G. Stokes, of Cam¬ 
bridge ; and Sir William Thomson, of Glasgow. 
Chemists—Prof. J. B. Dumas, Secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences, Paris; and Profs. M. 
Berth clot, Bouseingault, Chevreul, and Wiirtz, 
all of Paris. Geologist—Freiherr von Bicht- 
hofen, of Bonn. Botanists—Sir J. D. Hooker, 
Director of the Botanical Gardens at Kew; 
Prof. A. de Candolle, of Geneva. Biologists— 
L. Pasteur, of Paris; Prof. T. H. Huxley, of 
London; Prof. B. yon Virchow, of Berlin ; 
Prof. A. yon Kolliker, of Wurzburg. 

In the last number of Nature Egyptologists 
will find, printed at length and with illustra¬ 
tions, a paper by Dr. G. Schweinfurth upon 
the flowers, &c., inoluded in the famous “ find ” 
at Dayr-el-Baharee. Specimens of the flowers 
may now be seen at New. 

The geological division of the Encyklopiidie 
der Wissenschaften (Breslau: Trewendt), which 
was referred to in the Academy some months 
ago, continues to make satisfactory progress. 
Among the more important articles in recent 
numbers we may notice Dr. Bolle’s essay on 
Fishes, in which he gives an excellent review of 
the present state of our knowledge of fossil Ich¬ 
thyology. Dr. vonLasaulx, of Bonn, deals iD a 
masterly way with such subjects as “ Der Erd- 
ball,” “Die Erdbeben,” “ Die Gunge,” and “ Die 
Gebirge.” On the subject of earthquakes Prof, 
von Lasaulx speaks as a very high authority, 
and his elaborate article is really a valuable 
contribution to Seismology. The chemical 
and miueralogical articles by Prof. Kenngott, 
one of the editors of the cyclopaedia, are 
thoughtfully written essays well worthy of care¬ 
ful study. 


ARABIC JOTTINGS. 

Dr. Edtino, librarian to the University of 
Strassburg, has received a commission from the 
German Government to visit Central Arabia, 
and spend two years there in the search for 
early Arabic inscriptions. 

Prof. B. Dozy, of Leyden, equally eminent 
as an Arabic scholar aud as an historian of 
mediaeval Spain, died at Leyden on April 29. 
An obituary notice of him by his pupil and 
friend. Prof. J. de Goeje, will be found in the 
Revue critique of May 28. 

Pbof. Ahlwardt, of Griefswald, while cata¬ 
loguing the Arabio MSS. in the Boyal Library 
at Berlin, found one hitherto inedited of the 
seventh century A.H., which he is disposed to 
oonsider as a missing work of Elbeladori, a 
predecessor of Ettaberi. It is a chronicle, un¬ 
fortunately incomplete, of the reign of Abdel- 


malik, describing his wars against the rebels 
65-86 a.h. This MS. Prof. Ahlwardt proposes 
to publish in the original Arabio, with a Preface, 
forming a volume of nearly five hundred pages. 
The subscription price is 15 frs. 

A valuable work for those interested in 
the study of Arabio is now in course of pub¬ 
lication at Granada. It is entitled Greetouvitia 
Arabigo-Eipahola. and is written by the Bev. 
Jose Lerchundi, of Tangiers, and Don Francisoo 
J. Simonet, Professor of Arabio in the Uni¬ 
versity of Granada. The object of this work 
is to facilitate the study of Arabic, with especial 
reference to Spanish and African authors, 
demonstrating the great importance which these 
records possess as illustrating the history 
of the country during the Middle Ages. We 
may mention a few of the subjects treated in 
the work. Beligious records—“ The Passion of 
our Lord Jesus Christ according to Saint 
John,” taken from a Muzarabe codex in the 
National Library of Madrid; a description of 
Arab Spain, its products, industries, weapons, 
musical instruments, tributes and taxes, war¬ 
like character of the inhabitants, whether 
Arabs or Spaniards; descriptions of celebrated 
Arab buildings at Cordova, the Alcazar, and 
the Aljama at Sevillo, Elvira, and Granada ; 
interesting records aud legends ot marvellous 
events ; the conquests of Malaga and Granada; 
biographies of many hitherto unknown authors, 
princes, and illustrious persons; poems by 
Spanish-Arab poets, concluding with fragments 
of a poem on agriculture written in tho four¬ 
teenth century by Ibn Loyon, of Almeria. A 
full vocabulary is appended, compiled from the 
best sources. The whole work will, when con¬ 
cluded, form an octavo volume of more than 
six hundred pages. 

Don Francisco Oodera, Professor of Arabic 
in the University of Madrid, solicits subscrip¬ 
tions for a new “ Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana,” 
to publish all the inedited Arabio MSS. in 
Spam which treat of the biography, history, 
and geography of the country. A beginning 
has been made in vol. i. (408 pages of Arabio 
text) of the Aesilah de Abtn Pascual (a.H. 
494-578), a bio- and biblio-graphical dictionary 
of learned men in Spain. The subscription 
price (to be raised hereafter) is seven pesetas, 
or francs, per cuaderno of 136 pages, or twenty- 
one francs per volume of three cuadernos. Two 
volumes will appear annually. Subscriptions 
are received by Don Mariano Murillo, Calle de 
Alcalfi 7, or by Don Fernando Holm, Jacome- 
trezo 59, Madrid. 

Sen on Guillen Bobles has just published, 
under the title of Malaga Musatmana, a large 
volume, with many original documents and 
illustrations, treating of the condition of Malaga 
in the various arts of life during the Middle 
Ages. The same author is now engaged upon 
a general History of Arab civilisation in Spain. 

M. Amari has printed, in the memoirs] of the 
Academia dei Lincei, a fragment of an Arabic 
MS. of the fourteenth century entitled Mesalik 
el Absar. It purports to describe the condition 
of contemporary Europe, on the relation of a 
certain Domeuichino Doria, of Gouoa. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland.— ( Monday , 
Mug lit.) 

Prof. Duns in the Chair.—Tho first paper was a 
notice of a representation of St. George at Ford- 
ington, in Dorset, and of a similar representation, 
probably also of St. George, at Linton, in Box- 
burglishirc, by Sir Molyueux Nepean. After 
referring to tho history of St. George and what 
was said of him prior to his becoming the patron 
saint of England, and describing tho church of 
Fordington, which was dedicated to St. George 
and endowed with tho church of St. George at 


Dorchester by Osmund, Bishop of Salisbury in 
1091, Sir Molyneux exhibited two sketches of the 
group of figures carved on the tympanum oi the 
doorway. The first of these was from a drawing 
made about a hundred years ago, and the. stood 
from a photograph representing the sculptures as 
they appear now. The group represents an artnri 
figure or knight on horseback, riding down rod 
destroying the heathen. A nimbus surround- tie 
head of the rider, and a cross appears ou the 
banderole of his lance. The figures of the con- 
quered heathen are in conical helmets with na^-sl,. 
The style and treatment of the sculpture are 
curious archaic, and there could be no doubt ;ta 
it represented St. George, and was intended to 
symbolise the triumph of Christianity over IVan- 
ism. On the tympanum of the doorway of the 
church at Linton, in Roxburghshire, there is a 
very similar sculpture ; the knight in this instnme, 
however, is represented as slaying a monster. 

A sketch of this group was also exhibited; 
aud, for comparison with some of the represeEj- 
tions on the sculptured stones of Scotland, Sir 
Molyneux showed a drawing of an angel from the 
church of Hinton Parva, in Dorset—a very ride 
and early example of Saxon art. 

Anthropological Institute. — [Tuesday, J fay 
Hyde Clarke, Esq., V.-P., in. the Chair- 
Mr. E. P. Bathbone exhibited and described a 
collection of ethnological objects from Bolirir..- 
Major H. W. Feildeu read a paper on “Site 
Implements from South Africa.” The spcdir.iii- 
exhibited form part of a collection made bvt'as 
author in Natal, the Transvaal, and Zulubcd 
during tho years 1881 and 1882. Out of the hr?? 
number of worked stones and implement-; that 
have passed through the author's hands, he hd 
seen scarcely any with water-worn edges, it 
would appear, therefore, that these implements, 
chiefly made of comparatively soft materials, must 
have been used and lost in the immediate vicinirj 
of the places where they were found ; and the large 
numbers found in certain spots seem to nidi .if 
settlements or stations at such spots; morse:, 
the most prolific spots are generally just th« 
which would be most advantageous for procuring 
game. On the summit range of the Drake 1 .;-’;-re, 
and in its rocky kloofs, whero game must always 
have been scarce, stone implements are rare, c 
not altogether absent; while on the lower level, oi 
the Newcastle district, which, even in the monr-ry 
of middle-aged colonists, swarmed with count s- 
herds of antelope, we find abundant traces of the 
Stone period. The conclusion at which the author 
arrived was that the users of the stone implement- 
found in the more recent of the saperiirial 
alluviums were not separated from the present day 
by any great lapse of time. On several occa-i is 
crystals of quartz were found in company with 
stone implements in the alluvium, and the ante ' 
believed that the Stone-age people had cari.-.d 
these crystals either as charms or ornament:. 
Possibly the Stone age existed for a lengthcuci 
term in South Africa, and may resolve itself to> 
palaeolithic and neolithic periods ; but at prereu: 
we have hardly sufficient data at command to 
enable us to urrive at definite conclusions.—Th 
Rev. C. T. Price read a paper by the Bev. Jam - 
Sibreo on “ Relies of Sign and Gesture Laugxigi 
among tho Malagasy.” 

Society of Antiquaries.—( Thursday , May SI) 

C. S. Perceval, Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair.- 
The Report of Mr. Ferguson, local secretary vs 
Cumberland, was read, giving an account »’i 
Roman altars found in Carlisle dedicated to fhf 
Metres Parent and the Dear Metres, and of a ftM 
coin of Vespasian found in the Market Place. Mr. 
Ferguson exhibited a cylindrical chalice case d 
cuir bouilli, from Uldalo church, which is men- , 
tioned in Bishop Nicholson’s Visitation of tie , 
diocese. For the last thirty years it has be:u 
used for holding black lead.—Mr. Sharland. Vine 
of Stow, near Kimbolton, exhibited a pre-Iii lorm- 
tion paten, with the face of Christ in the c-. .are. 
bearing the hall-mark for the year 1191 -92.—A »■ 
of coarse pottery was also exhibited by the Dei- 
borough Iron Stone Company, which was fonnJ 
at Tlirapston, six feet below the surface of & 
ground, full of calcined bones. The handle fc ' 
bored to form a spout. 
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J&rjanm*' ft* WORKS by MEMBERS ot LA ROCIKTE 4m IM- 
' pBPssfC? tne(#TF&. Al«0 of Mr. J. FORBES-ROHKRTSOVR Picture of tho 
CHI' ItCIl 8CF.NK In “ Much Ado About Nothing,’* painted oxi>r<>«Aly for 
Hwry Irving, K*q.—NOW ON VIEW Mt DuW HI.SWELL’S, 133. 

5KW BONli STREET (two door* from the CJrosvenor Gallery). Admission 

a* 


ART BOOKS. 


' John Leech : a Biographical Sketch. By Fred. 
' G. Kitton. (Bedway.) Without apparently 
' being in possession of very much or very valu¬ 
able unpublished information connected with 
bis subject, Mr. Button has diligently availed 
himself of what Thackeray, Shirley Brooks, 
Canon Hole, and others have already written, 

- and haa succeeded in producing a sufficiently 
readable and interesting account of the life and 
life-work of the great humorist of Punch. It 
would be well, however, that the author, when 
he quotes sentences and paragraphs verbatim 
from his various authorities, should indicate 
such quotations in the usual manner. Inverted 
commas are habitually wanting throughout 
his pamphlet; to name a few instances, at pp 
9, 16, 28, 30, 35, 36, 38, 44, 45, and 47, and 
very notably at 46 and 53, where some two 
pages have been transcribed from Dr. John 
Brown’s Horae Subsecivae paper on Leech with¬ 
out any acknowledgment whatever. A few 
misstatements meet our eye in looking over the 
pamphlet. It is incorrect to say that the 
earliest of Leech’s sketches that have been 
preserved are those executed while he was a 
medical student at St. Bartholomew's. Draw- 

- ings made by their brother when a mere child 
•. _ are in the possession of the Misses Leech, several 
• - • of them—which have been reproduced by photo- 

• graphv—showing a spirit and vigour that are 

- full of promise. Mr. Buskin’s letter on Leech’s 

— sketches was not written recently and d propot 
1 - of the scheme for purchasing a selection of them 

' for the Manchester Art Institute. The letter in 
question dates from 1872, and was prefixed to 
the catalogue of the exhibition of outlines by 
. the artist on view in Conduit Street in that 
. year. Again, on p. 20 it is misleading to call 
the subdivision of wooden blocks and the 

• cutting of their various parts by different work- 
: men “ the perfecting of the art of wood- 

; engraving." Most designers would incline to 
' think that the change tended in quite another 
direction than that of perfection. The illustra¬ 
tions are greatly superior to those usually to be 
found in such brochures, the facsimiles of Leech’s 
slight pencil sketches—which are too little 
known to the public—being carefully and 
faithfully executed, and the opportunity being 
given for the comparison of one of them with 
the finished wood-cut. The reproduction of the 
artist’s vesry scarce parody on Mulready’s postal 
envelope forms an interesting addition to the 
pamphlet, and will be new to most readers. A 
thoroughly adequate biography of John Leech 
still remains to be written. It should be under¬ 
taken, after a full examination of the materials 
in the possession of the Misses Leech, by some 
author possessed of the double qualification of 
literary skill and artistic judgment; and it 
should be illustrated by accurate photographic 
transcripts of the artist's slighter pencil sketches, 
the only class of his works which shows his beat 
technical power. For, with all doference to Mr. 
Qamerton’s opinion regarding Leech's “judicious 
use of the ink-line in shading,” we cannot help 
holding with Mr. Buskin that “the admirable¬ 
ness of his work diminished as it became 
elaborate,” that the value of his sketches was 
not increased when he had added their chiaro¬ 
scuro , and that they had gained still less when 
this chiaroscuro had been translated by the 
rough-a.xxd-ready methods of the wood-engraver. 

Practical Notes on Etching. By B. S. 
Cha.tt.ooBc. (Sampson Low.) Although we have 
several good treatises on etohing and a very 
portable and concise one in that of M. Lalanne, 


Mr. Chattock need not be afraid that there is no 
room for his “ Practical Notes.” The ex¬ 
perience of one practical etcher is always sure 
to be a little different from that of another, 
and each has, therefore, some contribution to 
make to the general store. Mr. Cbattock’s 
book is an admirable one for those who wish to 
etch. It tells in a very dear manner all that 
any beginner wants to know ; and its illustra¬ 
tions in different “states” are very useful to 
the text, showing the effect of different bitings 
and the use of the rag in printing—or “ retrous- 
sage,” as the French call it. The small plates 
of “ The Brook ” and the “ Larchwood ” are 
beautiful, and the effect of “bur” in drypoint 
work is admirably illustrated in the charming 
“ Biver Llyfnant.” 

Sketches in Spain. By Bernard Smith. 
(Batsford.) The architectural history of Spain 
is especially rich in picturesque beauty and 
varied interest arising from the successive waves 
of foreign influence which, from the eighth to 
the sixteenth century, spread over the different 
provinces of the Peninsula. A very striking 
fact is the almost complete absence of what may 
be called native Spanish art during this long 
and stirring period. We find—first, remains of 
purely Arab art in tho South, dating from the 
Moslem conquest of Cordova in a.d. 711; 
secondly, Moorish art, from a.d. 1235, when 
the Moors expolled the Arabs and founded 
their great kingdom of Granada; and, con¬ 
temporary with this Moorish period, many 
churches and other important buildings, such as 
tlie original cathedral at Burgos, showing in 
every line and detail the design of French and 
othor Northern architects. It was not till the 
sixteenth century, when all the arts were 
falling rapidly into decay, that a really Spanish 
style grew into existence ; and even this late 
native class of work was in many places largely 
influenced by the contemporary art of Italy, a 
striking example of which may be seen in the 
tombs of Ferdinand and Isabella at Granada. 
These pen-and-ink sketches by Mr. Bernard 
Smith illustrute a number of the most 
picturesque specimens of these varied classes of 
architecture—mostly, however, of the later 
period of the so-called Benaissance. Many of 
the drawings are executed with great spirit and 
good effoct of light and shade, especially the 
outside view of the Boyal Chapel, part of the 
cathedral of Granada, and the very beautiful 
three-storied cloister of the Casa de la Diputa- 
cion at Barcelona. Some few are of less merit, 
partly perhaps through the deficiencies of the 
photo-lithographic method of reproduction. 
The north-east entrance of Burgos cathedral 
and a bit of the inside of the Cordoban mosque 
are dull and unsatisfactory. A work giving 
measured drawings, with details of Spanish 
buildings, is a thing much to be wished for; 
and this want is but imperfectly supplied even 
by clever sketches like these by Mr. B. Smith, 
or Mr. Street’s minute wood-cuts, or Mr. 
Wyatt’s rapid and effective pen sketches. The 
magnificent work now being published by the 
Spanish Government, Monumentos arquitectonicos 
de Esjiaua, is still very far from complotion, 
and its extravagant price puts it quite out of 
the reach of any but tho wealthiest students. 

Hi stair e de V Ecole anglaise de Peinture. Par 
Feuillet de Conches. (Paris: Leroux.) This 
very substantial recognition by a Frenchman of 
the existence of an English school of paiuting 
would have been a prodigy some thirty years 
ago, and even now it is difficult to read it with¬ 
out a sensation as of an unexpected favour. 
M. de Conches has evidently made a very 
serious study of certain English artists, and of 
the literature—especially the older literature— 
of the subject. From Horace Walpole and 
Cunningham, and the Lives of Reynolds, Law¬ 
rence, and Haydon, his book is in a great 


measure derived; but his oriticisms, whioh are 
very fair and sound, have evidently not 
depended upon book-knowledge. Of Hogarth 
especially has he made a study, and his estimate 
of the great humorist is admirable. It is in 
the nature of things that the mistakes whioh 
M. de Conches makes in our difficult ortho¬ 
graphy should be numerous. His own list of 
errata is very inadequate ; but, so far as we 
have tested him, in his facts and dates he is to 
be trusted generally, and when wrong the error 
is to be ascribed to carelessness rather than 
ignorance. It is also to be expected that we 
should miss some names we honour, and think 
undue attention paid to others. But we are 
glad to find that this volume, which ends with 
the pupils of Lawrence, is but an instalment, 
and that the author intends to publish another, 
dealing more especially with landscape art and 
later men. In this perhaps he will have some¬ 
thing to say of William Blake and Stothard, 
of Wright of Derby and Thomas Bewick. 

The official Report of the Italian Jurors on 
Class XX.—that of ceramics—of the Paris Ex¬ 
hibition of 1678 forms an octavo of some 170 
pages, full of well-classified and carefully 
digested matter. In the introductory “ Pre- 
fazione ” and following chapters, Prof. Felice 
Barnabei gives an able dissertation on the 
progress made in the potter’s art since 18<17 
(which he rightly considers to be but small), and 
on the rules, practical and aesthetic, which 
should guide the artist iu respect to form and 
decoration. This is followed by able observa¬ 
tions on the various products of various timos 
and oountries, and on tho use of materials for 
the fabrication of the many qualities of pottery 
and porcelain. In these, we recognise the work 
not only of a loving student of the old, but of an 
amateur potter. Prof. Barnabei then gives a 
glance at the contents of the Ceramic Museum at 
Sevres, with its 20,000 specimens ; at those of the 
Hotel Cluny, the Louvre, and other museums 
of France, and the private collections ex¬ 
hibited in 1878 at the Trocaddro. A similar 
concise review of the ceramics in English 
public museums is followed by a note on our 
private collections. And here we fully agree 
with the able writer of this Report, that not 
only the natural occurrence of a great variety 
of material for the production of pottery and 
porcelain in England and in France, but also 
the existence of established and carefully 
developed museums (amply stored with ex¬ 
amples of the productions of every time and 
country) and of schools of art and scienco 
(which can and do direct the student and the 
practical potter to the excellence and defects of 
those productions and to the means and mate¬ 
rials thereon employed), have greatly assisted 
the innate capacity and industry of the capital¬ 
ists and workers of those countries. Begretfully 
he points to the fact that England and France 
are richer in their collections of Italian ceramio 
art than is Italy herself; and that the oppor¬ 
tunities formerly so frequently offered of 
obtaining important specimens have been 
irretrievably lost. Italy still needs not 
only the establishment of one great central 
ceramic museum, but of several such institu¬ 
tions in the great centres of Northern, Southern, 
and Central Italy. We would add that not 
only ceramics, but every branch of wood- and 
metal-work and textiles ought to be illus¬ 
trated bv publio collections, and that a Boman 
South Kensington Museum should be formed 
and amply sustained by the Italian Govern¬ 
ment, and specimens secured iu all those 
divisions of artistic labour while and when 
they may. The modem productions exhibited 
in 1878 are then passed in review, in accord¬ 
ance with the various divisions in which they 
were classed ; and impartial scrutiny seems to 
have been exercised by the Italian jurors. 
The time is so long passed that a reference 
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to the Report itself is all we oan now make; 
but for such purpose, and for more, this work 
claims a place in the front rank of the oeramic 
shelf of our libraries. The productions of 
France are first noticed; they are followed by 
those of our own country, among whioh full 
and worthy praise is given to the comparatively 
novel and admirable productions of the Doul- 
ton works. At the International Exhibition 
of 1871 we well remember the first few 
specimens of this artistic development of the 
salt-glazed ware. Doomed, at first, to the 
dark shades of a sub-window case, they were, 
at our suggestion, transferred to a more favour¬ 
able position, and were greedily bought up as 
soon as seen. That spark has since kindled into 
a powerful and enduring artistic flame. After 
the English follow the wares of Belgium, 
Holland, Sweden, Austria, &c. ; then Italy is 
conscientiously judged, and those other Euro¬ 
pean countries which furnished exhibitors; 
Africa, Persia, India, and, lastly, the modern 
pottery and poroelain of China, that “ gran 
madre antica della ceramics ” whose produo 
tions are now so inferior to those of her insular 
neighbour, Japan. An alphabetical list of 
exhibitors and an Index complete the volume, 
which deserved to be better printed and on 
better paper. 


THE BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB. 

There is a singularly complete exhibition of the 
works of two Dutch etchers at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club. The artists represented are 
Renier Zeeman and Karel du Jardin, who, as 
everyone knows, were contemporaries. No two 
artists could be more unlike each other, allow¬ 
ing both to be excellent. And yet even in work 
so dissimilar as theirs appears to be it is always 
possible to find points of resemblance. Zeeman 
and du Jardin were alike travelled men: the 
one worked in Paris, the other in Italy—neither 
was restricted to the subjects offered by the 
homely land in whioh both were born. Again, 
both were unemotional artists, though in Zee- 
man’s work there is of necessity a good deal of 
action. His record of naval battle is an in¬ 
teresting and vivid chroniole. With extreme 
skill he anticipated the special artist of modern 
warfare. But the scale of his work is not such 
as to allow of the introduction of personal pas¬ 
sion—the artist’s concern is with the fortunes 
of the State, and not with those of the indi¬ 
vidual. Apart from the particular themes to 
which we have called attention, Zeeman ad¬ 
dressed himself, in Paris and elsewhere, to other 
subjects. Both his more occasional themes and 
his habitual technical success commended him 
in recent years to an etcher greater than him¬ 
self—as dexterous, as deliberate, and a thou¬ 
sand times more passionate—Charles Meryon. 
In Zeeman’s work was found the immediate, 
though the scanty, inspiration of Mdryon’s 
Paris. 

Karel du Jardin is essentially an artist of 
calm. He was chiefly an etcher of oattle ; and 
the artist who addresses himself to bovine life, 
from the days of Cuyp to the days of Uorland 
or James Ward, has generally been the personi¬ 
fication of artistic tranquillity—a source of 
soothing, rather than a cause of excitement. 
In du Jardin’s case—in the case, indeed, of 
most cattle-painters—the calm is traced not 
alone in the mere presence of the beasts, but in 
the composition of the design. Cattle lend 
themselves with rare facility to the art of har¬ 
monious grouping. Karel du Jardin took oare 
that his background of Italianised landscape 
should accord, in its sentiment, with his fore¬ 
ground subject of asses, cows, and goats. His 
work was simple and idyllic. It will not rouse 
to enthusiasm. But we may like and respect it. 
Let it be added that to the Catalogue of the 
etohed works and the few drawings by Zeeman 


and du Jardin now at the Burlington Club 
there is prefixed a valuable Preface in whioh 
we may find concentrated nearly all that is 
known with regard to the two artists of whom 
the writer treats. 


A VISIT TO SAMOS. 

The aqueduct of Eupalinus, so accurately de¬ 
scribed by Herodotus, and lost to the world until 
last year, is the most interesting relic of 
antiquity in the Island of Samos. An account 
of the discovery of it appeared in the Academy 
of November 4, 1882. But now, owing to the 
energy of the Samiotes (who, it will be known, 
are governed by their own prince, and conse¬ 
quently capable of enterprise), 20,000 frs. have 
been spent on clearing it out; and it is hoped in 
a few months, and with the further expenditure 
of 15,000 frs., that this old water-course will 
again be utilised for bringing water to Tigani, 
a flourishing little village built on the site of the 
old city of Samos. 

It i9 now possible to examine the aqueduct in 
its entirety, and to recognise its value as a 
proof of the great engineering skill of the 
earlier Greeks. Entering the mountain from 
the south through a narrow passage thirty feet 
long, the entrance arch to which is constructed 
by two enormous blocks leaning against one 
another, similar to the gallery at Tiryns, we 
come into the tunnel—the ipvyua of Herodotus— 
which pierces the mountain for the length of 
1,400 yards (Herod., lib. iii., chap. lx.). This 
passage is chiselled in the rock, marks of the 
instruments used being clearly visible, and 
penetrates the mountain in the form of a curve, 
doubtless with a view to breaking somewhat the 
force of the water, thus incidentally showing 
the skill of the Greeks in handling their level¬ 
ling line. Now and again the roof is low—only 
five feet high—but as a rule the height of eight 
feet mentioned by Herodotus is maintained. Toe 
channel for the water, in places thirty feet 
deep, in others still filled with rubbish, passes 
alongside the footway, and is bridged over, or 
rather the rook is left in the form of a bridge, 
for two or three yards at intervals of from ten 
to twenty yards. Niches are visible here and 
there where lamps were kept; and there is a 
small square room not far from the entrance, 
built of large stones, and provided with an oven, 
where, presumably, a watchman lived. Out in 
the sides of the rock are some apertures where 
the workmen kept tools, judging from the large 
quantity of iron rings, nails, and so forth 
which have been found there. On the footway 
and bridges was strewn an enormous quantity 
of rubbish—innumerable fragments of coarse 
earthenware jars, bits of glass, &c. 

Proceeding along the tunnel for over five 
hundred yards we experienced but little diffi¬ 
culty ; but then the passage became much 
blocked by huge stalactites, and the dripping 
of water was very unpleasant. The workmen 
are at present engaged in removing these. 
Wedged into the wall by stalactites are some 
marble slabs with rude deoorations upon them, 
four squares faintly recalling the cella of a 
temple. A similar slab I found above the portal 
of the church of St. John the Baptist, built 
over the principal souroe. Lying on the narrow 
footway, and causing us considerable difficulty 
in proceeding, was the pillar of a Doric temple, 
the presence of whioh in the very centre of 
the earth is very difficult to account for. There 
did exist, undoubtedly, a Doric temple near the 
source—some of the pillars of which have 
been utilised in building the above-named 
ohurch; and in all probability a town mentioned 
by Pliny as “ fontes Gigartho ” existed there. 
In seasons of trouble the aqueduct was probably 
used as a refuge—bones of men have been found 
here; but, undoubtedly, the existence of the 
aquedu ct must have been forgotten before the 


time of the Bomans, or they would never hire 
taken the trouble to build their aqueduct iU 
round the side of the mountain, the ruins of 
which are still visible, when the old one was at 
hand and in working order. 

The ohuroh of St. John the Baptist is built 
over a vaulted tank which forms the principal 
souroe. On raising a slab in the oentre of the 
nave the water is visible. The priests must 
always have known of this as the souroe of the 
missing aqueduct; and it is onrious that it wia 
a priest who last year professed to have du- 
covered the entire channel. There is another 
souroe a short way off, and from both of these the 
water is oonduoted by large round pipes (many 
of whioh will be utilised in the present work) to 
a large well or reservoir close to the northern 
entrance. Here the passage leading into the 
tunnel is higher and wider than at the southern 
end, and for several yards the channel for the 
water is underneath the footway. M. Guerin 
in his excavations worked very near this 
entrance in 1856. He was aware of the source 
under the ohurch, and he prosecuted his works 
along the channel whioh led to the reservoir, 
but he never reaohed the real entr&aoe to the 
tunnel through the mountain. 

Tigani, the heir of the ancient city of 8araoi, 
possesses one element of prosperity—namely, 
enterprise. The inhabitants, now in possession: 
of their aqueduot, hope to re-establish the old 
commercial importance of their town, sod 
eclipse Yathy, the present seat of government. 
A good road has been opened this year connect¬ 
ing it with the oapital. In cutting through the 
site of old Samos, many interesting relies were 
laid bare—namely, the site of the temples of 
Poseidon and Zeus Eleutherios. In the former, 
which was of rich Corinthian architecture, were 
kept the statues of Samiote worthies, many of 
which were taken to Borne, and given by Hue 
Antony to Cleopatra (Strabo, chap. xiv.). Ike 
latter was of the Dorio order. The Tiganid 
are now intent upon restoring the second of 
their three wonders mentioned by Herodotus - 
namely, the mole ; and to do so they are uang 
the blocks of marble discovered among the 
ruins of these temples. They have laid aside 
all the blocks with any sculptures on them; 
and these will lie Btrewn along the beach until 
someone thinks fit to buy them and carry 
them off, for indeed many of the decoration 
of the Corinthian temple are excessively 
rich—heavy garland patterns, and roses on 
the metopes one foot in diameter. It is, 
of course, wise to use the ready-out blocks 
which ootne to hand for their pier; but it is 
to be regretted, from an archaeological point of 
view, that anything should be disturbed 
until the topography of ancient Samos hu 
been more clearly defined. 

Of the third wonder of Samos, the templs of 
Hera, but one tall pillar remains standing on a 
richly fluted base eight feet in diameter. It is 
muoh out of the perpendicular, and only awaits 
another earthquake to join its companions on 
the ground. Samos is undoubtedly an excel¬ 
lent field for some national enterprise in ex¬ 
cavation, more especially as the government of 
the country is good, and life and property ars 
safe, whioh can hardly be said of the opposite 
ooast and the neighbourhood of Ephesus. 

J, Theodore Best. 


OBITUARY. 

HRS. CHARLES HEATON. 

On June 1, after a long and painful illness 
borne with singular patienoe and coinage, died 
Mary Margaret Heaton, for a long time one of 
the most active and valued members of tie 
staff of the Academy. For nine yews 10 
number of this Review appeared without some 
article or note (signed or unsigned) from her 
pen, and to the last she took advantage « 
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.J : . wvrs i&jsA -t^spite whioh. her illness allowed 
' jar frw ijoitsCte something to these columns. 
But* few months ago, as many of our readers 
till remember, appeared her learned and 
r ngama* jartiole on Prof. Thausing’s Life of 
f Hirer, an artist with whom her name will 
' always be associated. Although she had 
preyibas/y published promising literary work 
of more than one kind—graceful verses for 
children to the charming designs of Oscar 
Fletsch, Nursery Carols (1862); and the text 
to one or two illustrated art-books, of 
which, perhaps. Masterpieces of Flemish Art 
(1869) la the most notable—it was her 
History of the Life of Albrecht Diirer which 
first gave her a wide reputation for literary 
skill and intellectual power. Mrs. Heaton’s 
book appeared almost simultaneously with 
another -well-known contribution to Diirer 
literature. This was the Life and Works of 
Albert 1-iirer , by the poet and artist, Mr. 
William Bell Scott; and it is pleasant to record 
that, instead, of rivalry, this chance led to an 
immediate and warm friendship, which lasted 
till her death. Other results of her Life of 
Diirer were her introduction to the late Dr. 
Appleton and consequent connexion with the 
Academy. It is unnecessary here to speak of 
the merits of this work; but it may be said 
that her extensive reading of history and 
- philosophy and her study of art and human 
■ nature specially qualified her for the task of 
presenting a vivid picture not only of the art, 
but of the life and times, of the great designer ; 
and her thorough knowledge of German 
enabled her to give for the first time a nearly 
complete and accurate English translation of 
Bum's celebrated journal. Next in import¬ 
ance among her works is her Concise History 
of Painting (1872), which was much needed at 
the time of its appearance, and has not yet been 
superseded in its usefulness. The editing of the 
new edition of Allan Cunningham’s Lives of 
British Painters, with additional biographies, 
and several artioles of importance for the new 
edition (not yet published) of Bryan’s Dictionary 
were among her later works, which also in¬ 
cluded a translation of Meyer’s Life of Correggio 
and a work on Leonardo in conjunction with 
Mr. C. C. Black. 

Mrs. Heaton was bom on May 15, 1836, 
and bad therefore but just completed her forty, 
seventh year. She was the eldest daughter 
of the late James Keymer, the intimate friend 
of Douglas Jerrold and many other eminent 
writers; and her mother was a sister of Laman 
Blanchard. Except these facts, and her marriage 
to Prof. Charles Heaton in 1863, her life had no 
incidents which require record here. Her life¬ 
long friendship with Mr. Joseph Cundall should 
perhaps t>e mentioned, as this gentleman was 
one of the first to encourage her talent, and 
his taste and experience were very useful to her 
in introducing her works to the public. Varied 
and valuable as these works were, they seem to 
thoee who knew her best but the promise of a 
life cut short, and to represent but inadequately 
even the intellectual gifts of the large-minded 
and large-hearted friend whom they have lost. 

Cosmo Monkhouse. 
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in the chair. Disoussion will be invited upon 
the proposed establishment of an English school 
of archaeology and classical study at Athens. 

We hear that two volumes of original draw¬ 
ings, by John Leech (for the Comic English 
Grammar and Comic Latin Grammar) have 
been placed by the Misses Leech in the hands 
of Messrs. Bastall, booksellers, Ebury Street, 
Belgravia, for sale, singly or together. The 
drawings are of Leech’s most careful work, 

Mr. and Miss Heath-Wilson, son and 
daughter of the late Charles Heath-Wilson, 
author of the Life of Michael Angelo, have 
opened a temporary studio at 67 Earl’s Court 
Eoad for the exhibition of some of their works 
during the season. These are chiefly poetic 
transcripts of Italian scenery, figure-studies 
from life, portraits, decorative panels, &c. Mr. 
Heath-Wilson has also a small landscape in 
the Grosvenor Gallery. 

The July number of the Portfolio will con¬ 
tain the first part of an article by Miss Amelia 
B. Edwards upon “Ancient Egyptian Art.” 

When the Crofters Commission visited St. 
Hilda last Saturday, one of the inhabitants 
made the following statement in the course of 
his evidence:— 

“There have been found in the island stones 
shaped like knives or spears. I have heard of 
arrow-head3 being found, and also little balls made 
of clay. I have myself seen them found where we 
were digging.” 
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not interfere with the present artistic effect, and 
still less with the historical associations of the 
place; and that is the collection of a complete 
series of notices and representations of the castle 
in all periods of its existence. This has been done 
in a most thorough and scholarlike manner by 
Dr. Marc Rosenberg in his Quelle n zur Geschichte 
des Heidelberger Schlosses —a beautifully illustra. 
ted folio volume, forming not only an interesting 
ohapter in the history of architecture, but also 
of the “ Oulturgeschiohte" of the Palatinate in 
the period in which the castle of Heidelberg 
was a centre of political importance. Dr. 
Rosenberg has traced its history in MSS. and 
chrouicles from the end of the twelfth century 
up to the present day, and from these he 
reproduces some interesting views and ground 
plans of the castle at various periods. The 
headings of pages and initial letters consist of 
outs taken from the ornaments of the oastle, 
and similar engravings are dispersed through 
the book. There is also an introductory ohapter 
on the history of the oastle by the late Prof. 
K. £. Stark, of Heildelberg. The whole is 
good specimen of honest Gsrman work, and 
(with the exception of the somewhat too 
ardent dedication) is written in excellent taste. 

The aged Court decorator, Karl Hutter, an 
able artist, and a veteran of Weimar’s Augustan 
age, died in that town on May 14. He was 
born in Weimar in 1807. Hatter’s earliest 
work was in the cathedral of Rheims. He was 
also employed in the decoration of Bucking¬ 
ham Palace. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Tite Institute of Painters in Water-Colours 
will open on Monday next, in addition to their 
present exhibition, a loan collection of the 
works of the late W. L. Leitch, for many years, 
and up to the date of his death, vice-president 
of the Institute. The collection includes several 
drawing-3 lent by the (iueen. 

The annual meeting of the Society for the 
Promotion of Bellenio Studies will take place 
at 22 Albemarle Street, on Thursday, June 14, 
at 6 p.xn, Prof. I. 0. Newton, vice-president, I one form of restoration, however, whioh oan- 


M. Henry Havard has rendered another 
service to Holland and to art. This is the 
recovery of the records of the principal events 
in the life of that rare painter John Vermeer, of 
Delft, The obstacles which baffled the re 
searches of van Eynden and van der Willigen, 
and even those of Burger (who has done most 
of all to restore the fame of the long-neglected 
artis ), have yielded before the perseverance of 
M. Havard and M. 0. Obreen. The former has 
discovered the dates of his birth, his marriage, 
and his reception as master in the guild of St. 
Luke, while the latter has found the record of 
the burial of his mother. It may now be 
asserted without doubt that John Vermeer was 
the son of Eeynier and Dingnum Vermeer, and 
was born in October 1632 ; that he was married 
in April 1653 to Catherine Bolenes, of Delft, and 
died in 1675, at the age of forty-three. He 
was enrolled as master-painter in the guild of 
St. Luke ou December 23, 1653, and beoame 
chief man of the corporation in 1662. These 
discoveries form the subject of the most 
important article in the current number of the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts. The article is illus¬ 
trated with a fine etching by F. Milius from 
Vermeer’s picture of himself in his studio, now 
in the Czernin Gallery at Vienna, and a wood 
engraving of the celebrated “ Laitiere ” in the 
Six Collection. Unfortunately, the former 
picture gives a view of the artist's back only, 
M. Henry Havard promises in a second paper 
to consider, by the light of these discoveries, the 
works of the artist, and the previous sup 
positions about his life. 

Of late there has been an agitation in Ger¬ 
many in favour of the restoration of the castle 
of Heidelberg. It must seriously be hoped by 
all interested in history and art that such an 
attempt will not be made. Even if the castle 
could bo restored accurately to its state before 
its destruction in 1689 and 1693, it is question 
able whether, with its extinguisher towers 
much could be added to the beauties of 
architecture ; while there is no doubt that the 
chapter of monumental history which it now 
presents would be destroyed. On the other 
hand, all energy ought to he concentrated on 
I the preservation of what still exists. There ' 


THE STAGE. 

MDME. JV DIO. 

This week Mdme. Jndic has been seen again in 
London. She is a very remarkable comedian ; 
so good an actress, indeed, that there is just one 
grain of truth in the exaggerated compliment 
of an English dilettante who desired to say some¬ 
thing strong—what he said was, that the world 
contained two actresses, of whom the second was 
Sarah Bernhardt, and the first Judio. Mdme. 
Judic is indeed gifted. She has a good singing 
voice. It has been well trained. She has & 
measure of beauty. She may still be called hand¬ 
some and striking. But,'more than this, she is 
woman of keen intelligence, her facul'y for 
observing the world, or the world’s weaknesses, 
and of reproducing what she has observed, 
being about equally developed. But Mdme. 
Judic does not generally appear in pieces that 
can be commended virginibus puerisque. Her 
author's art of analysis and her own art of 
suggestion are generally applied to the proceed¬ 
ings of a world which has never the faintest 
pretension of being blameless. She goes near 
to impropriety, yet is always an artist, and 
dexterously avoids giving cause of offence 
where any less accomplished skill would pro¬ 
duce the effect of grossness. Much of the most 
fashionable French art of the day on the stage 
—'hat which is relished most completely by the 
rich, the luxurious, and the people mobt iu 
evidence—is just an adroit skating on thin ice. 
The question is, will the Bkater got over it ? 
Society watches, with some unworthy curiosity 
And he does get over it. What are “ Lili ” and 
“Niniche ” it they do not suggest this question? 
“Lili,” which was played ou Monday night, is 
admirably adapted to Mdme. Judie s talents. In 
it she displays her versatility, as well as her 
capacity of truthfulness to facts not very dainty. 
In the last ac- she plavs both a grandmother aud 
a grand-daughter. The tour de force is, as has 
been said elsewhere, like an “ entertainment ” 
more than an episode in a legitimate comedy ; 
but then we do not expect the comedy in which 
Mdme. Judic appears to be legitimate. It may 
be irregular; it may be eccentric—all that it is 
bound to be, is, amusing. 
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enters and changes the phial of death for one 
containing a powerful narcotic. Enzo, thinking 
Laura dead, denounces Alvise, and is seized 
by guards. Gioconda promises herself to 
Barnaba if he will obtain Enzo's liberty. She 
thus first saves the life of her rival, and then 
sacrifices herself for the sake of a heartless 
and perfidious man. In the last act, she re¬ 
unites the guilty lovers, and helps them to 
escape. Barnaba now comes and reminds 
Gioconda of the compact; but she stabs her¬ 
self to the heart, saying, “ I have sworn to be 
thine. Take me ; I am thine.” So much for 
the plot, a tissue of horrors and crimes. From 
a moral point of view, little can be said for it; 
from a dramatic point of view, we must ac¬ 
knowledge that it offers to a composer many a 
tempting opportunity for the display of his 
talent. 

The opera, taken as a whole, possesses con¬ 
siderable merit. Sig. Ponchielli has studied the 
Wagnerian system of leading motives, and made 
use of it in a simple and interesting manner. 
But his music is Italian in style: song is the 
statue, and the orchestra the pedestal. “La 
Gioconda ” is likely to prove a popular work : 
the melodies are extremely graceful and flowing, 
while some of the ensemble musio is really effect¬ 
ive. The composer has the gift of tune: his 
themes fall pleasantly on the ear, and, with the 
help of the sensational events on the stage, one 
forgets for the moment that the musio is of a 
superficial nature, and not always original. La 
Cieca’s melody in the first act when she offers 
the rosary to Laura, Enzo’s song on board ship 
in the second act, and especially the trio of the 
last act are verjdfavourable specimensof the com¬ 
poser’s powers. The finale of act 1—with the 
Carnival revellers on the stage, the sounds of the 
“ Angelus ” from the churoh, and the pathetic 
utterances of Gioconda—is impressive. The 
third act, too, with the scenes of mourning and 
mirth in close contrast, deserves mention. The 
conclusion of the opera, the duet between the 
death-shadowed girl and the cruel libertine, 
forms one of the most effective scenes in the 
work. The ballet of “ The Hours ” in the third 
act contains some pretty music, the effect of 
which was much enhanced by the showy per¬ 
formance on the stage. 

. Mdme. Durand, who made her first appear¬ 
ance in England, took the part of Gioconda, and 
proved herself an excellent singer and an 
accomplished actress. Mdlle. Tremelli was 
effective in the role of the blind mother. The 
rest of the caste was as follows:—Mdlle. Stahl 
(Laura), Sig. Marconi (Enzo), Sig. de Beszke 
(Alvise), and Sig. Ootogui (Barnaba). The per¬ 
formance, under the direction of Sig. Bevignani, 
was very good. J. S. Siieulocic. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


transcription by Liszt of one of Chopin’s sotes; 
and the piece announced as Mazurka, op. 33^ 
No. 2, a disfigurement of the original by Tiu- 
sig. With respect to the latter, we would 
advise Mdme. Menter in future to announce 
the piece fairly as an arrangement; or, still 
better, to give up playing it, for it is tawdrv 
and commonplace. The Mazurka is of 
no special importance; and for that verr 
reason needs protection. Musicians would not 
suffer any alteration of a Mozart or Beethoven 
Sonata, whereas the spoiling of a small trifle 
by Chopin might perchance pass unnoticed. 
Mdme. Menter’s playing of the “ Tannhauser" 
Overture is really wonderful; and she well 
deserved all the applause given to her at the 
close. 

Mdlle. Olotilde Kleeberg, a pianist who gained 
the first prize at the Paris Conservatoire in 
1878, gave a pianoforte reoital at the Marl¬ 
borough Booms on Monday afternoon, June 4. 
She has excellent mechanism, her touch ii 
most delioate, and she plays with much taste 
and refinement. The room was crowded, and 
the concert-giver met with well-deserved 
tokens of approval. She played the “Moon¬ 
light” Sonata, Bach’s Ohromatio Fantasia and 
Fugue, and Chopin’s Ballade in A flat; in all 
these she showed intelligence, but was more 
particularly successful in pieces of a lighter 
kind by Sohubert, Heller, Mendelssohn, Men- 
self, and also Chopin. 

At the fourth Richter Concert, on May 28, the 
programme contained no novelties, but Mr. and 
Mrs. Henschel made their first appearance in 
England since their return from America. 
Mrs. Henschel sang an air from Graun's “ Tod 
Jesu,” and Mr. Henschel gave with effect 
Pogner’s Address from “Die Meistersinger” 
and Wotan’s Abschied from “Die Walters.” 

Last Monday Haydn’s seldom-heard Imperial 
Mass was performed. This work is known in 
Germany as the Nelson Mass, because it vnu 
given at Eisenstadt on the occasion of Nelson's 
visit to Prince Esterhazy in 1798. In the pro¬ 
gramme the Mass came after the Vorspiel to 
the “Meistersinger;” and this powerful and 
brilliant specimen of nineteenth-century muse 
seemed to exercise an unfavourable influence 
over Herr Richter, for he certainly took some 
of the movements at too rapid a rate, and often 
seemed to be unduly vigorous. The vocalists 
were the Misses Williams and Orridge and 
Messrs. G. Ritter and F. King. The organ 
part was played by Herr 0. Armbruster. The 
programme moluded Beethoven’s Choral Fan¬ 
tasia, with Mr. Walter Bache at the piano. 
Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody (No. 3, in D) 
arranged for orchestra was performed for the 
first time. It is clever and attractive, but 
scarcely worthy of a place in a Richter pro¬ 
gramme ; and the conductor was, we think, 
unwise in accepting an encore for it. 


STAGE NOTE. 

A change that must be noted has occurred 
at the Lyceum. “ Much Ado about Nothing ” 
—the most successful of all the Shaksperian 
revivals—has at length been withdrawn; “ The 
Bells ” has been played for two or three nights; 
and now the management has settled down upon 
“ The Lyons Mail,” which will remain in the 
play-bill for a month or thereabouts. The 
change is—we cannot say welcome—but, at 
least, quite endurable ; for, though it must be 
some while before either the Lyceum or any 
other theatre offers us anything so altogether 
admirable as that performance of the Shak¬ 
sperian comedy we have last seen, both “ The 
Bells” and “ The Lyons Mail" present us with 
very remarkable pieces of acting. In “ The 
Bells,” indeed, Mr. Irving’s Mathias is a concep¬ 
tion of genius, delicately as well as vigorously 
executed; and in the piece that is now played 
almost nightly the stirring interest is well 
maintained. We consider Mir. Irving eminently 
wise to play both of these pieces in America, as 
he means to do this autumn. They are pieces 
in which Transatlantic sensitiveness oan find no 
means'of oomparing him with the gifted native. 
In these pieces he will be accepted frankly as an 
actor of immense power. And, having impressed 
America with the originality of his art in 
peculiar melodrama, we deem it likely he may 
proceed to persuade a difficult, but yet not an 
ungenerous, publio of his claim to be listened to 
as an interpreter of Shakspere. In melodrama 
Miss Terry is, of course, less fortunate; but her 
Ophelia will, we doubt not, secure for her all 
the popularity she may desire. Meanwhile, 
Londoners are to have the benefit of seeing the 
two leading players of the Lyceum in a sufficient 
round of the characters to which they owe no 
small measure of their celebrity. 


MUSIC. 

“ LA GIOCONDA "AT COVENT GARDEN. 
Sig. A. Ponchielli, the composer of “ La Gio¬ 
conda,” performed for the first time in England 
last Thursday at Coveut Garden, was born in 
1884, and produced an opera in Italy more than 
a quarter-of-a-century ago. “La Gioconda” 
came out at the [Scala (Milan) in 1876. The 
ballet mnsio from the third act was performed 
at the Crystal Palace in 1879, and a selection 
from another ballet in the following year; with 
these exceptions, Sig. Foncbielli’s music has 
been known to ns only by report. Sig. Arrigo 
Boito, the celebrated composer of “ Mefis- 
tofele,” prepared the libretto of "Gioconda” 
from M. Victor Hugo’s “Angelo.” The action 
takes place in Venice in the seventeenth century. 
Giooonda, the_ heroine of the piece, is a street 
singer. She is in love with Enzo, a proscribed 
Genoese noble; but he, not admitting reason 
for his counsellor, thinks only of Laura, the 
wife of Alvise, chief of the Council of Ten. 
Barnaba, a Government spy, and the villain of 
the piece, desires to win Gioconda for himself. 
He tries to rouse the anger of the populace 
against La Oieca, her blind mother, so as to 
gain influence overthe maiden. Tne unfortunate 
woman is denounced as a sorcoress; by the 
timely arrival of Enzo, Alviee, and Laura, she 
is, however, rescued from death. Barnaba 
next assists Enzo in his scheme to meet and 
carry off Laura. But the villain at the same time 
gives Alvise notice of the assignation. Gioconda 
appears on the scene and seeks to slay Laura ; 
but, on sight of the rosary given by La Cieca as 
a token of gratitude, Gioconda suddenly resolves 
to save the erring wife, offers her her mask 
(for she had come disguised), and helps her to 
escape before the arrival of her husband. In the 
third aot, Alvise gives Laura a phisl of poison; 
she is to die for having disgraced his name and 
bis honour. Giooonda, like another Brangiine, 


Last Saturday afternoon Mdme. Sophie Men¬ 
ter gave her second pianoforte recital at St. 
James’s Hall. The room was crowded, and 
throughout the concert the applause was most 
enthusiastic. It is not necessary to repeat all 
we have so frequently said respecting Mdme. 
Menter’s brilliant technique and phenomenal 
powers. On Saturday the programme included 
Beethoven’s Sonata in E (op. 109), and once 
again the pianist showed that she understands 
the letter, but scarcely the spirit, of this work. 
Tn Schumann’s Etudes syMjihoniqu.es, Mdme. 
Menter produces great effect; but, though a 
characteristic, it can scarcely bo considered a 
satisfactory, rendering. The Liszt transcrip¬ 
tions of Schubert’s songs were played with 
great skill and charm; “Hark, hark, the 
lark ” and “ Gretchen am Spinurad ” met with 
special approval. There was a Chopiu selec¬ 
tion, including Studies, Preludes, and the Valse 
op. 42. The “Chant polonais” was merely a 


MUSIC NOTES. 

TnE St. Cecilia Society (conductor, Mr. Mal¬ 
colm Lawson), the orohestra and chorus of 
which are formed exclusively of ladies, has 
arranged its fourth public concert for the 
evening of Thursday, June 14, at St. Jamess 
Hall. The programme includes Pergoleri’s 
“Stabat Mater;’’ act II., sc. i., of C. V. 
Stanford’s “Veiled Prophet” (for the first time 
in England); a Concerto of Bach's for strings 
and pianoforte (Miss Mary Carmichael);*™ 
oilier works of intorest. 

The celebrated Cologne Choral Union, con¬ 
sisting of eighty male voices, whose visits to 
this country in 1853, 1854, and 1857 were so 
successful, is about to give a short series of 
concerts under the direction of Herr S. as 
Lange. The first will take place at St James 4 
Hall on Monday morning, June 11, 
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LITERATURE. 

■ ' The Life and Achievements of Edward Henry 

Palmer. By Walter Besaut. (John 

Murray.) 

- It is a strange and vivid picture that Mr. 
T;: Beeant gives us in this short biography, the 

writing of which must have been areal labour 
~ r of love, though a very sad one. The author’s 
f. : pleasant Btyle and vigorous, life-like de- 
. - scriptive powers, aided by a strong personal 
... - sympathy and love for his lost friend, combine 
: -5 to make the book a very pleasant one. No 
kca other than the practised hand of a novelist 
could have done such justice to Palmer’s im- 
:r ~ probable and stirring career, or to his no less 
j~ strange character, with its mingled web of 
If., gloom and boyish joy, warm-hearted, gener- 
ous love for his fellow-men, with which his 
’ a , - heart was so full, in spite of the occasional 

■ cynicism with which he viewed the storms 

- and sin of the world around. Perhaps the 
ri-w strongest feature in Palmer’s character was 
u his rare gift of keen sympathy, and ability 

' to enter into and appreciate the inmost feeling 
of any friend who happened to confide to him 
". some grief—one, perhaps, that it would have 
f 'f, been difficult or impossible to speak of to any 
, ;s ordinary man who had not Palmer’s womau- 
•yr:-.-. like insight and tenderness of heart. A 
so-' nature like this can hardly go through the 
ss-b* world without more suffering than falls to 
most men’s lot, but it has its compensations 
! f in times of keen joy and enthusiasm, quite 
.^.unknown to the perhaps happier class of less 
'‘ highly organised human beings who form the 
'jZi bulk of society. It is pleasant to know 
that Palmer had his full share of these com- 
'£'■pensations in the delight that bis work gave 
i c- him ; in the well-earned recognition of his 
i** wonderful attainments as a linguist, both in 
u Oriental and European languages; and, most 
li ' of all, in the love that he won for himself 
^ from all who worked with him or in any way 
came within the magic circle of his personal 
influence. 

To those who knew Palmer but slightly, 

“ there seemed something almost magical in 
the apparent rapidity and ease with which he 
mastered any language or subject he had a 
. mind to take up. But Mr. Besant gives the 
real secret of his success— 

“he got what he wanted, because he was 
willing to work for it. Also, what he wanted 
was so great, so tremendoue a thing, that ho 
was willing to work for it, night and day, 
incessantly, with untiring resolution, patience, 
and zeal. Nevertheless, as happens to all who 
can work, he had his reward.” 

This power of unflinching labour never de¬ 
serted l*im, even when sorely pressed by 
trouble and embarrassment. As a City clerk. 


spending his spare hours in learning Italian 
and French, as an undergraduate at Cam¬ 
bridge and student of Arabic, Persian, and 
Hindustani, as an explorer in Arabia and 
Palestine, as a newspaper writer in London, 
it was always the same ; bis work was never 
slovenly or mechanical, but always pursued 
with the most constant perseverance. The 
list of Palmer’s published works, which Mr. 
Besant gives at the end of his volume, is an 
astonishing one, if we consider how much 
quite different work he did during his short 
life, and how much out-of-the-way labour 
must have gone to the production of even the 
slightest of the books in the list. It may, 
perhaps, be questioned whether the biographer 
quite fairly represents Palmer’s state of mind 
with regard to the failure of his candidature 
for the Arabic Professorship at Cambridge, 
when he says “ It embittered the whole of 
his future connexion with the university; it 
never was forgotten or forgiven.” Palmer no 
doubt was much disappointed, but he fully 
recognised Dr. Wright’s claims to the appoint¬ 
ment, and spoke of them sometimes with the 
most generous appreciation. Then, too, Palmer 
was the last man in the world to wish to 
make a stepping-stone for his own advance¬ 
ment of other men’s failures or neglected 
claims, the priority of which he could not but 
admit. 

It is unspeakably sad to read of the last 
scene of all, partly because his life seems to 
have been almost flung away just when its 
prospects were brightest, and when a time 
was beginning of unharassed work, sweetened 
by love and real home happiness; and it is 
doubly pathetic on account of the source from 
which it is gathered. “ The story stands 
in the simple and familiar language of 
the letters written to a young wife, loved 
with a tenderness and passion which break 
out irrepressibly in every other line.” 
This letter-diary shows that Palmer fully 
recognised the risk he was running in travel¬ 
ling as an enemy’s emissary in a hostile 
country—risk, not from the Bedouin, who, 
for the most part, loved and admired him, 
but from the secret enmity of the Turks, 
who always detest any friend of the Arabs, 
whom they are constantly plotting to injure 
and enfeeble. I have myself heard the Sheik 
of the Towara tribe speak of Palmer as one 
of his dearest friends, and his grief knew no 
bounds when he heard of his death. Palmer’s 
mobile nature and strange gifts in languages 
and “ marvel-working ” impressed the Arabs 
very strongly, and they tell wonderful tales 
of his doings among them—tales which will 
rapidly grow, till the tradition of a real 
miracle-worker with supernatural powers will 
be developed. 

No one who cared for Palmer can read Mr. 
Besant’s book to the end without a feeling of 
gratitude to him for his warm and vivid 
expression of the feeling that was in the 
hearts of so many towards him, aud, also, 
because this memoir does so much to 
tell the world of the rare qualities of heart 
and brain that Palmer possessed, and with 
what heroic self-sacrifice and devotion to 
his couutry he met his death. An Ap¬ 
pendix interesting to Oriental students has 
been added by Prof. Nieholl, giving a short 
account of the result of Palmer’s study 


of Arabic, Persian, and Urdu. The wonderful 
command that he possessed over these languages 
is shown by the skill and grace with which 
he wrote poems on many subjects in both 
Persian and Arabic—poems of considerable 
beauty and wit, and very perfect in their 
form—flowery, polished, and elaborate, after 
the true Oriental spirit. The book as a 
whole will be read with keen pleasure and 
interest even by those who had no personal 
acquaintance with Palmer, while to his friends 
it will be a most welcome memorial of one 
for whom so many are now mourning with 
deepest regret. 

J. Henry Middleton. 


The More Excellent Way. (Macmillan.) 

In Tourgenieff’s Liza there is a memorable 
dialogue between Lavretsky the aristocrat 
and Mikhalevich. the impecunious apostle of 
religion, progress, and humanity. “ You are 
not a sceptic,” says Mikhalevich, 

“ nor are you a blast, nor a disciple of Voltaire ; 
you are a marmot [a prairie dog], and a culpable 
marmot; a marmot with a conscience, not a 
naive marmot. Naive marmots lie on the stove, 
and do nothing because they can do nothing. 
They do not even think anything. But you 
are a thinking man, and yet you lie idly here. 
You lie on the top of the stove with full paunch 
and say: • To lie idle—so must it be, because 
all that people ever do is all vanity, mere non¬ 
sense that conduces to nothing.’ And besides 
this, all your people, all your brotherhood,” 
continues Mikhalevich, “ are deeply read mar¬ 
mots. Your miserable knowledge only serves 
to help you to justify your abominable idleness. 
There are some who even pride themselves on 
this, that 1 1, forsooth, am a learned man; I 
lie idle, and they are fools to give themselves 
trouble. 1 ” 

In such fashion the disciple of duty reproves 
the apathy as well as the scepticism of his 
old fellow.student; until, at four iu the 
morning, he cries, in a voice grown somewhat 
hoarse, “ And where and when have people 
taken it into their heads to make marmots of 
themselves ? Why here! Why now ! When 
on every separate individual there lies a duty, 
a great responsibility before God, before the 
nation, before himself! ” We cannot better 
describe the intellectual character of the 
anonymous author of The More Excellent 
Way than by saying that when he wrote his 
poem he was what Mikhalevich calls a deeply 
read marmot; with this difference, however, 
that, while Lavretsky and his brotherhood 
were open to the reproach of regarding with 
the placid indifference of shameful laziness 
the mysteries of religion and life, the author 
of the poem under review was so far from 
existing in a languor of ennui as to be 
tortured to the point of despair itself by the 
memory of problems which he had abandoned 
as utterly incapable of solution. Marmotry 
of the kind described in this book is certainly 
a serious thing enough, and the victim of it 
is pretty sure of sympathy, for have we not 
heard that one of the beatitudes in life comes 
of being “ not too much in earnest ” about 
anything ? 

The writer of this poem is clearly a man of 
ripe intelligence. His verses have fervour, 
force, and fluency; rarely, indeed, has the 
Spenserian stanza been managed with more 
dexterity, with more fecundity of phrase 
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or sweep of music. Whoever he may be, 
lie is assuredly no ordinary man. It would 
be idle to try to penetrate the mystery 
of his identity by any attempt to find in 
wliat other place the class of feelings herein 
expressed coalesce with moods of thought 
already familiar to the public. The author 
hints that he withholds his name because 
the poem was composed at a time of life 
when the feelings expressed were more in¬ 
tense than they have since been. Simply 
stated, the poem concerns itself, with the 
mystery of death, perhaps especially of early 
death. Of course, it is impossible for a 
mind of any maturity to sympathise with the 
views which the author expounds, but it is 
quite possible to understand them. They 
represent the slough of despond through 
which, at some period, every earnest nature 
must pass. Whether the publication of a 
work embodying such tentative moods of 
thought and feeling is likely to have a 
salutary effect is more than doubtful. In 
this case, however, the spectacle of mind 
hungering in a net of its own weaving, or 
feeding on itself, is fenced by a more whole¬ 
some, though negative, picture of the path 
to that nearest duty, that “ more excellent 
way,” in the pursuit of which the things 
that cannot be known are forgotten. There 
is a good deal more in the poem of the 
nature of a critical disquisition than seems 
consistent with the functions of poetry; 
but two or three episodes presented are 
in the highest degree vivid, beautiful, and 
pathetic. Conspicuous among these are the 
episodes of the death of Laonda and of the 
death of Evangeline; but by much the most 
dramatic stanzas are those descriptive of a 
beautiful country in the height of its 
prosperity, and of the same country after it 
has suffered the blight of famine. We quote 
a portion from each of these descriptions :— 

“ And as I journeyed through this paradise, 

I sought the peaceful hospitality 
Of a young cottager, whose honest eyes 
Beheld with pride his tender first-born lie 
Upon its {girlish mother’s breast, and cry, 

And laugh, and scream, and box its tiny hands, 
With all the changing moods of infancy; 

And, as the mother nursed, ‘ He understands,’ 
She said, ‘ this is a stranger from far distant lauds. 

11 ‘ Ho will not harm my little baby dear; 

No, no, he is a friend—so great and strong— 
Look at him now, and see there is no fear.’ 

And then she sang a simple nursery song 
Until the child grew fearless, and sidelong 
Cast fitfully his glance as if to lend 
His trust that I would not do harm or wrong : 
Thus for a day our happiness did blend, 

Andas I passed the doorl said, ‘May God defend.”’ 

Returning by the same road some time later 
the traveller finds the fields desolate, the 
vineyards black, the famished corpses lying 
by the roadside, and in the cottage where he 
had sojourned the young husband and his 
girl-wife lying dead. 

“ But lo, upon the mother’s stagnant breast, 

The infant lived, and cried with feeble wail, 

And ever and anon her bosom prest, 

As wondering why the well-known fount should 
fail; 

And then he looked into her face so pale, 

So wan, and pouted out its mouth, aud fought 
His little fists, and screamed, as if to rail 
Upon her heartlessness: but when he caught 
Her stiff and icy breasts again he ceased and 
thought; i 
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“ I took him in my arms and said, ‘ Poor child, 
There is no food in these dead breasts for thee, 
Nor in the breadth of all this desert’s wild.’ 

And then he fixed his wondering eyes on me, 

As asking whence and why his misery ; 

1 kissed his forehead; peacefully he sighed, 

And nestled to my shoulder trustingly ; 

‘ 1 am thy great strong friend,’ 1 said, and tried 
To save him; but ho slowly languished, sank, uud 
died.” 


We say there seems to be much in the poem 
that lies outside the province of poetry, and 
this is no slight objection. A work written 
in rhythm and rhyme should surely be above 
all else a poem. It may contain philosophy, 
or learning, or humour, or wit; but, if it fails 
in sheer poetic inspiration, if the bent of 
mind revealed in it is not always the poetic 
bent of miud, then it fails in its first function, 
and had better been written in plain prose. 
Hence, we take it, the poet’s primary effort 
is not, as Keats said, and as Rossetti used to 
contend, to “ load every rift with ore,” but 
to look to it that the strata in which he 
works are all ore. Here it was that the 
followers of Pope went astray; labouring to 
imitate that great poet’s “ pointed and fine 
propriety,” they sometimes forgot that what 
was vastly more important than that their 
diction should be poetic was that their 
subject itself should be so. Where they got 
a grip of the greater thing, the lesser was 
added unto them, as Gray’s Elegy sufficiently 
shows. Where the poetic subject was missing, 
the diction was liable to become pseudo- 
poetic. Keats, with whatever false principles 
(such as Shelley “ hated ”), could not go 
wrong in that fatal way, over which the poets 
of the eighteenth century held the torch of 
a salutary warning. His mind was cast in 
the poetic mould; he could not take the 
proseman’s view of any incident or object in 
li f e. Coleridge and Shelley were similarly 
bound by a poetic bias of mind, and even the 
prose writings of these poets are saturated in 
the mysticism and idealism incident to the 
poetic vision; but Wordsworth, as Mr. 
Arnold himself allows, could, and did, lead 
his muse far afield into regions of prosiness, 
in both senses of that word. The author of 
The More Excellent Way offers several poetic 
episodes ; but our one literary criticism shall 
be that the fundamental groundwork of his 
poem is not distinctly poetic. Perhaps a 
reasonable test where doubts exist as to the 
fitness of a given theme lor treatment in verse 
would be this, Is it possible to render the 
subject in all its features in the language of 
conversation? If so, whether the result be 
ridiculous (as is the ease with bad poetry) 
or constrained (as is the case with bad prose), 
the work has no business to take the poetic 
form. The great poetic masterpieces are 
poetry absolute, and could not exist save in 
verse. T. Hall Caine. 


Eclrospections, Social and Archaeological. 

By Charles Roach Smith. Yol. I. (Bell.) 
Mb. Chables Roach Smith has been known 
to more than one generation of scholars as a 
most learned and energetic antiquary. The 
Roman and Anglo-Saxon periods he has made 
especially his own. It may be safely affirmed 
that no one who is really wishful to compre¬ 
hend the history of this country previous to 
the Norman invasion can afford to remain in 
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ignorance of the work that Mr. Smith has 
accomplished. The early antiquities of London 
were almost entirely uncared for until the 
time when he began his career as an in¬ 
vestigator, watching every excavation, and 
gathering together in his museum such relics 
as the spade turned up and the stupiditr, 
carelessness, or greed of those in charged 
the works would permit him to approprir.e 
for the use of the public. We say inis 
advisedly, for, though Mr. Smith’s collections 
were during the formation of his museum 
private property, it was known long be!o:; 
they were transferred to the nation that the- 
were being gathered together for no selfish or 
private end, and that they were always opa 
at reasonable times for consultation by t'uos- 
who were really students. The public owe a 
further debt of gratitude to Mr. Smith. He 
was one of the founders of the first English 
archaeological society—a body which, suik- 
tiug into two, became the parent of the Royil 
Archaeological Institute and the Archaeologi¬ 
cal Association, and, by the stimulus which it 
gave to historical studies, has been the sot 
remote cause of the existence of similar bodies 
in almost every shire in England. We might 
tread on dangerous grouud if we tried to 
apportion merit and to point out to whom we 
are really the most indebted for what was it 
this country a new departure of much practical 
value. We may, however, affirm, withoa; 
fear of contradiction, that to no one belongs a 
greater share of honour than to Mr. Smith. 

The volume of Retrospections before us is 
not an antiquarian treatise in disguise. It 
will be read, we are sure, by many who take 
but a languid interest in Roman pavements, 
barrows, or Saxon settlements. These things, 
and others like them, are, of course, mes- 
tioned again and again, and much curious 
instruction may be gleaned by the cartful 
reader concerning those subjects on which the 
author is so well able to teach, us; but the 
greater part of the volume is made up of 
reminiscences of men whom Mr. Smith Las 
known during his long and active life. 
Joseph Mayer, the illustrious founder of the 
Liverpool Museum and the Free Library, vis 
an intimate friend. With Thomas Wright, the 
antiquary, whose life of hard work was devote! 
mainly to one pursuit, he seems to have beta 
very intimate. Mr. Smith’s notice of him is 
the best and most kindly we have seta. 
Wright made some mistakes which time has 
corrected, all his books are not of equal va'ue, 
and he did not understand as well as fa 
inferior men do now the best methods of 
editing mediaeval documents ; but, when al. 
is said that fairly can be, it must be admitted 
that every archaeologist owes a great debt of 
gratitude to one who worked so long and so 
persistently for the elucidation of Engiish 
history. 

Mr. Smith, whose labours were for the 
most part directed to earlier times than tho^e 
of Wright, though they frequently trespassed 
into each other’s domains, has been led by the 
evidence of remains alone to conclude, or at 
least to admit, the great probability of there 
having been Low-German settlements in the 
Eastern part of this island before the fist 
invasion recorded by our historians. A lis* 
opinion, founded on evidence of another char¬ 
acter, is held by several other students whose 
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i ‘- Rayons bave, or are destined to have, much 
a '-' weight It would seem that certain burial- 
“ ; urns in the Ipswich Museum first turned his 
attention to the subject. He found them of 
undoubtedly “ Saxon ” character, and was 
Sex} to ask himself, 

“ How is it that cremation was so common in 
these parts of Britain, and so rare in Kent, 
where historical evidence asserts that tho oarliest 
Saxon invaders settled ? In Kent wo find that 
inhumation of the body entire was the prevail¬ 
ing practice; and this custom, together with the 
evidence of coins, poiuts to a comparatively late 
period. The cinerary urns certainly suggest a 
long anterior Saxon immigration, at variance 
with written history.” 

It might have been better, perhaps, if the 
last words had run, “ at variance with history 
B3 commonly written.” There is no evidence 
whatever to prove that a large portion of our 
Eastern people did not speak a Low-German 
tongue in the Roman time; and we have not 
only the evidence of graves, but of place- 
•Misnea, the gradual interpretation of which 
renders it ever more probable that some 
- unrecorded invasion gave a large infusion of 
Teutonic blood to the lauds between the 
Thames and the Humber ages before Hongist 
and Horsa sailed from Katwyk to our shores. 

When Mr. Smith begin to work in Roman 
_ London, the apathy with which ancient relics 
were regarded seems to us now something 
quite appalling. One writer in an in- 
fluential journal thought it needful to point 
out that the relics of Roman art in Britain 
.. could “add little or nothing to our stock- 
;-«■ book of architectural models,” as they were 
examples of “ expiring and degraded art.” If 
this were true—which cannot be admitted 
without many exceptions—it had nothing 
t:; . whatever to do with the matter. The history 
of retrograde movements in civilisation are as 
important to us as those of the progressive 
ages, if we are to read history for instruction, 
not merely to pass away a few idle hours. 
Mr. Smith’s pages tell, however, of worse 
things than apathy or ignorance pure and 
simple. In the neighbourhood of the Roman 
r wall which runs across the North of England 
an estate passed into the hands of the Bishop 
of Durham (van Mildert). In the house 
thereupon was au important collection of 
Roman altars and other antiquities. The 
house was pulled down, and the objects in the 
museum used as “ stoppings ” in a coal pit. 

Space will not permit us, or we should have 
liked to have made many quotations from the 
interesting pages wherein Mr. Smith chattily 
discourses of the people with whom his anti¬ 
quarian pursuits have brought him in contact. 
He must possess the rare power of drawing out 
the better side of the character of those whom 
he meets. His personal criticisms are nearly 
ulways favourable; in fact, there is hardly 
any bitterness anywhere, except when he has 
occasion to mention the Society of Antiquaries. 

A drop or two of acid distils from his pen 
when that venerable body has to be men¬ 
tioned. For this we are sorry. The Society 
of Antiquaries has had in times past, and 
still has, many faults—some of constitution, 
others of management; but the services which 
it has rendered to almost every branch of 
historical study are too great for it to be 
possible that those shortcomings can be of a 
’ very serious character. Edwabd Peacock. 


The Russians at Mere and Herat, and their 
Power of Invading India. By Charles 
Marvin. (W. H. Allen.) 

Ir not the most entertaining, this is certainly 
the most important of a remarkable series of 
works on the Central-Asian question which 
during the last few years have issued with 
surprising rapidity from the pen of Mr. 
Marvin. His previous writings dealt mainly 
with special phases, particular incidents or 
episodes in the great political drama of which 
the dcnoument is looming in the near future. 
Here is, so to say, resumed the thread of the 
argument; a certain unity is imparted to the 
apparently incoherent events making up the 
sum of history in the Aralo-Caspian basin 
during the last half-century; a vivid picture 
is given of the momentous crisis immediately 
preceding the present ominous calm; the 
swift march of the seemingly trivial, but in 
reality deeply significant, events following 
the fall of Geok Tope is placed in a startling 
light; lastly, this retrospective survey enables 
all but the wilfully blind to anticipate the 
next act in the drama—the extinction of 
Merv and seizure of Herat by the Russians. 
No impartial student can rise from the 
perusal of this work without feeling that such 
a contingency is now not only possible, but 
has, by the very force of circumstances, 
become inevitable. For it cannot be supposed 
that, to accommodate Euglish sentimentalism, 
the earth-hungry Slav will consent to rest 
half-way in the desert, convert the temporary 
railway station of Kizil-Arvatinto a terminus, 
and refuse to penetrate from the Turkestan 
depression through the Tejend valley into 
the Iranian plateau, now that the way has 
been so clearly pointed out by Leaser’s pre¬ 
liminary surveys. 

Toe results of these surveys have already 
appeared in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society. But, in the present 
work, ample details are embodied from original 
Russian sources ; and it is now made super¬ 
abundantly evident that no physical obstacle 
of tho slightest importance will have to be 
encountered by the engineers whea the time 
comes for continuing the Trans-Caspian Rail¬ 
way from Kizil-Arvat through Askabad aud 
Sarakhs along the right bank of the Tejend 
to Herat. Near the defile, through which 
the river escapes from the plateau to the low¬ 
lands, the last spurs of the Parapomisus are 
crossed by the easy Robat Pass at an eleva¬ 
tion of no more than nine hundred feet above 
the surrounding plains. The ascent from 
Turkestan is so gradual that even the present 
road might be made suitable for wheel traffic 
by a few slight alterations; while the descent 
to the Herat side is still more convenient, 
and even in its present state accessible to 
heavy waggons. A11 this came like a revela¬ 
tion on our statesmen, none of whom, when 
discussing the policy of retaining or with¬ 
drawing from Candahar, seem to have antici¬ 
pated the contingency of a Russiau advance 
from the Caspian for many years to come. 
They were beguiled by Kaufmann’s movements 
in the direction of the Hindu-Kush—a pal¬ 
pable feint; they still relied on the “ inde¬ 
pendent Mervli Turkomans,” notwithstanding 
the fatal blow indicted ou those nomads by 
the fall of Geok Tepe ; they fancied that the 
northern scarp of the Afghan table-land was 


inaccessible at its western extremity, where it 
is pierced by the Tejend, and where it falls to 
an absolute altitude of scarcely three thousand 
feet, while they admitted that it might be 
crossed by invading hosts at its eastern 
extremity, where it is pierced by no river 
flowing northwards, and where it rises to a 
normal elevation of from twelve to fifteen 
thousand feet. Yet words of warning had 
already been uttered, and Lessar’s discoveries 
had been foreseen by this writer, who con¬ 
fidently declared at the time that the Tejend 
valley would be found to offer “the most 
accessible approach from Turkestan to Herat ” 
(Asia, p. 160). This has been amply con¬ 
firmed by the survey which, as Mr. Marvin 
cogently reasons, has completely 

‘‘changed the aspect of the Central-Asian 
question. The great colossal mountain barrier 
which geographers had placed between Sarakhs 
and Herat on the Afghan side of the Hari Rud 
[Upper Tejend] was proved to be all moonshine. 
Having no data to guide them, map-makers had 
theoretically extended the lofty parts of the 
huge Parapomisus ridge right up to the Hari 
Rud. It was assumed that the Russians, in 
advancing from Sarakhs to Herat, would have 
to cross this mountain range. ... It was held 
that, if Russia moved up close to Sarakhs and 
oocupied the region lying between it and Merv, 
Sarakhs would block the way to Herat up one 
side of the Ilari Rud and the great Parapomisus 
ridge the other. The Parapomisus thus came 
to be regarded by many as an effectual barrier 
to a sudden rush upon Herat, aud English 
statesmen were encouraged to persevere in the 
fatal policy of masterly inactivity in Afghanis¬ 
tan which commenced afresh with the evacua¬ 
tion of Candahar. Suddenly, however, this 
barrier has been blown down by half-a-dozen 
lines in the Oolos newspaper. Those lines 
record, in Lessar’s graphic words, his discovery 
that, in the place of mountains 5,000 or 10,000 
feet high, there exist only some hills a little 
more than twice the height of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Instead of a frightful pass, a gash 
through perpendicular cliffs, with cloud-topped 
rocky heights rearing above tho road, aud an 
awful abyss yawning below, imagined by certain 
geographers, there is, in reality, a very con¬ 
venient crossing, which any civil engineer could 
plane and smooth for the passage of a railway, 
aud which a gang of pioneers would render iu a 
few days as fit for vehicular traffic as Shooter's 
Hill. . . . Considering that the Russians at 
Askabad are two hundred miles nearer Herat 
tQan the English at Quetta, and that tue latter 
have between them and Hsrat a mountain 
region swarming with hostile hill tribes, it is 
flying in the face of common-sense to assume 
that the ‘key of India’ is safe from seizure. 
For all practical purposes, the keg is now in the 
keeping of Russia” (p. 217). 

The whole work, forming a bulky volume 
of 470 pages, may be regarded as an elaborate 
demonstration of this last proposition, which 
is ably discussed from every possible stand¬ 
point ; but, apart from its strictly political 
aspect, it deals incidentally with many topics 
of great interest to the general reader. Con¬ 
spicuous among these are the graphic account 
of AlikhanofF and Sokololf’s venturesome visit 
to Merv, almost rivalling in exciting ineident 
Mr. O’Donovan’s late expedition to that oasis; 
the physical character of the Tejend and 
Murghab river valleys, which are shown by 
Lessar’s measurements to be at some points 
even lower than the Caspian, and which con¬ 
sequently can never have reached that basin 
except on the assumption of its formar eastern 
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extension to the foot of the Parapomisus; 
lastly, the marvellous development of the 
Baku petroleum trade and of Russia’s com¬ 
mercial navy in the Caspian during the last 
few years. 

While so much valuable information drawn 
from original Russian sources is thus brought 
together in a convenient form, it may seem 
invidious to carp at minor defects. Hence it 
will suffice to say that, as a literary pro¬ 
duction, the work is not altogether satis¬ 
factory, and, on the whole, falls below the 
standard of this indefatigable writer’s pre¬ 
vious essays. Many passages betray evident 
signs of haste; while the geographical nomen¬ 
clature of the text seems to follow no par¬ 
ticular system, and is constantly at variance 
with that of the maps, which are not as com¬ 
plete as could be desired. Some of the con¬ 
tents also, such as the two first sections 
dealing with Annenkoff and Soboleff’s lucu¬ 
brations, might have been advantageously 
omitted, or replaced by a good index, the 
absence of which is a serious blemish. The 
work is illustrated with a considerable number 
of wood-cuts of unequal merit, taken partly 
from Russian illustrated newspapers, partly 
from sketches by the explorer Alikhanoff and 
the versatile artist Karazin. Among them 
may be mentioned good general views of the 
huge fortress of Kala Kaushid Khan (Merv), 
and a capital portrait of Qen. Rohrberg, the 
new Governor of the Trans-Caspian territory. 

A. H. Keane. 


Journey to Parnassus. Composed by Miguel 
de Cervantes Saavedra. Translated by 
James Y. Gibson. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co.) 

Aix who have read the poetical versions 
which adorned the elaborate translation of Don 
Quijote by Mr. Duffield will be glad to meet 
Mr. Gibson again in the field of Spanish 
translation. He now gives us the Spanish 
text of the Viaje del Pamasso, and of some 
other pieces of Cervantes, with an excellent 
English version on the opposite page. The 
hand of Mr. Gibson has by no means lost its 
cunning, as may be tested by a rendering of 
the difficult prologue of “ Urganda the Un¬ 
known,” given at the end of the present work, 
compared with that in Duffield’s Don Quijote, 
vol. i., p. cxix. While on this point we may 
mention that not the least valuable part of 
Mr. Gibson’s Preface is a criticism of the 
work of his former colleague, whose heresies 
as regards Cervantes and his attitude to 
religion he completely refutes. 

To make such a work as Pope’s Duneiad 
of interest to the general reader is an almost 
hopeless task even to the best of editors; 
much more so must it be with a foreign 
work, dealing with poets whose verses have 
long since been consigned to oblivion, or 
have been preserved merely on account of 
the rarity of the books which contain them, 
or through the freaks of bibliographers and 
collectors (those parodists of true fame), from 
the doom which deservedly awaits all medi¬ 
ocrity in poetry. It is impossible that this 
portion of Mr. Gibson’s work can achieve 
a wide popularity. Much more of genuine 
human interest will be found in the prose 
Appendix to the Parnasso, and especially in 
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the letter of Cervantes to Mateo Yazquez, 
discovered only in 1863, with its precious 
autobiographical details of the fight at 
Lepanto, and of the capture and captivity of 
the writer. Though somewhat marred by 
the fulsome flattery of the opening, the poetry 
of the descriptions, the nobility of sentiment, 
the true pathos, exceed anything that can be 
found in the Parnasso. Not that this is 
wanting in brilliance of description aud of 
criticism ; it abounds in flashes of keenest wit 
and sarcasm, and these are often very felici¬ 
tously rendered by Mr. Gibson. The picture 
of Neptune, both in the original and trans¬ 
lation (pp. 153, 154), is very happy. The 
ironical lines on the use of dissimulation as 
a foil to set off other virtues are very terse 
and vigorous: 

“ Dissimulation hath at times its place 
To set the other virtues in relief; 

O David, tell us, was not this thy case 
When thou, in power of Aehish, playd’st the 
fool, 

And feigned folly showed thy wisdom’s grace ? ” 

If we venture to differ from Mr. Gibson in 
anything, it would be in his apparently un¬ 
qualified acceptance of Cervantes’ estimate of 
the poets of his day. Time has not ratified 
all of these, any more than it has the whole 
of those of Byron or of Pope. Bad as the 
other verses of Arbolanche may be, there is a 
vigour and piercing keenness in his satire on 
Cervantes which is quite sufficient to account 
for his evil pre-eminence as leader of the 
false poets in the attack on Parnassus. 
Nothing can well be more stinging than these 
lines, taken in their connexion: 

“ X cannot use strange words or obsolete, 

Nor am I read in books of chivalry ; 

Nor can the names of blustering knights 
repeat, 

Nor tell the talc of each stale victory ; 

I know not what is meant by ‘broken feet,’ 

For mine own limbs ore sound as sound 
can be.” 

So, too, later critics differ widely from 
Cervantes (and from Ticknor also) in his 
estimate of Tirso de Molina (Fray Gabriel 
Tellez), the creator of Don Juan—almost the 
only Spanish character, with the exception of 
Cervantes’ own Knight and Squire, and Gypsy 
girl, which has achieved world-wide notoriety. 
In Tirso, says Menendez Pelayo, “arescenes 
so full of colour, life, and truth, and even at 
times of sublimity, that they surpass all that 
there is in Calderon.” 

We cannot but feel deeply grateful to Mr. 
Gibson for this book, even in its material 
form so pleasant to peruse, and whose con¬ 
tents are a treat to all Spanish scholars ; but 
yet, after all, is it not almost a tour deforce ? 
Such a work must be caviare to the multi¬ 
tude. Could not Mr. Gibson apply his rare 
powers as a poetical translator to a subject 
which would be more welcome to the general 
reader? Native critics declare that, taken as 
a whole, Spanish poets of the present day 
yield in nothing to the poets of the golden 
age of Philip II.; just as, if we except Shak- 
spere, the nineteenth century in England can 
vie with the sixteenth or with any previous 
age. Could not our author introduce to the 
British public some of these more modern 
poets clothed in the garb with which he 
knows so well to fit them ? 

Wentwouth Websteb, 


A Memoir of the Right Hon. William Pay 
Wood, Baron Hat her ley. With Selecion* 
from his Correspondence. Edited by W. K. 
W. Stephens. (Bentley.) 

There is a story of an editor of a magazine 
who once wrote to apoet and a mathematician 
for contributions, and the poet sent a treatise 
on space, while the mathematician sent i 
copy of verses. Something of the same per¬ 
versity seems to have impelled Mr. Stephens 
to compile this Memoir of Lord Hatherlej. 
Mr. Stephens is a country clergyman who 
holds a stall at Chichester, of whose Lite 
Dean he has written an excellent Life. In 
writing the Life of Dean Hook—a Church¬ 
man writing of a Churchman—he was, so to 
speak, cutting out cloth which he was in the 
habit of handling, and was interested not 
only in the man, but in the subjects he hid 
to deal with. Mr. Stephens’ only title to write 
Lord Hatherley’s Life is that of being his 
nephew. No doubt Lord Hatherlej was i 
religious man, but he was only an amateur 
in things ecclesiastical. Yet that side of 
his life on which Mr. Stephens most insists, 
and to which most prominence is given, is 
that in which he was an amateur. Thus, in 
dealing with Lord Hatherley’s Chancellorship, - 
Mr. Stephens dilates chiefly on the Irish ; 
Church debate and on the Purchas and 
Bennett judgments in the Privy Council 
The Irish Land Act and his conduct u i 
judge in the House of Lords are passed un¬ 
noticed. So, too, during his Vice-Chancel¬ 
lorship we have soarcely anything of his 
judicial experiences, but are given some seven¬ 
teen pages of a not very interesting lecture 
on Truth and its Counterfeits, delivered to 
a Young Men’s Christian Association. A 
similar principle prevails in the selection of 
letters published. Indeed, in this respect 
the Memoir is little else than an appendix to 
the Life of Hook, for nearly all the letters 
are those written to the Dean. The friend¬ 
ship between the two, begun when they were 
school-boys together at Winchester, and con¬ 
tinued throughout life with the same ardour, 
was indeed a striking feature of both thiir 
lives. But that hardly justifies the bio¬ 
grapher in printing letters to Hook only 
especially when so many of them are mainiy 
religious effusions, to the exclusion of all 
letters to other eminent persons, which would 
probably be more generally interesting. 

N either is the book in other respects will 
arranged. The first part is taken up with an 
autobiographical sketch written by Lord 
Hatherley, but not particularly well written, 
as it was intended ODly to serve as a baa- 
for a biographical notice by Mr. Foss, and 
it breaks off abruptly. Then follows the 
Memoir by Mr. Stephens, which necessarily 
repeats a good deal already stated in the 
autobiography, and which is divided into 
chapters, at the end of which are placed the 
letters written in the period to which the 
chapter is confined, nearly all of them, as ha- 
been said, letters to Dean Hook. In the 
letters we go over the same ground as we have 
gone over twice already in the autobiography 
and the sketch. Few lives could stand this 
mangled method of treatment, and that of a 
Lord Chaucellor in not very exciting time: 
less than most. > 

The early part of his career, indeed, ! 
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promised to be a stirring one. At the age 
d! seventeen he was expelled from Win¬ 
chester for taking part in a rebellion in 
which the rebels were in the right. It is 
quaint enough to read in these days of the 
boys being besieged in the college buildings 
by a battalion of soldiers, capitulating on a 
treaty under which they were to march out 
with all the honours of war, and go home; 
and then, by a gross breach of faith on the 
part of the authorities, being surprised by the 
soldiers in the cathedral close, charged with 
the bayonet, and taken prisoners or put 
to flight. Alderman Wood was a great 
person in those days, being the sole Liberal 
member of Parliament for the City and Lord 
Mayor, and this probably made Dr. Gabell 
anxious to keep his son when the other ring¬ 
leaders of the revolt were expelled. But 
the boy, with that staunchness and keen sense 
of honour which were his strongest character¬ 
istics, insisted on sharing the same fate as 
the others. The young Radical was then 
sent to a tutor’s at Geneva; and, in 1820, 
he joined the suite of Queen Caroline, whose 
chief champion was Alderman Wood, and he 
was afterwards employed to go to Italy to 
collect evidence on her behalf. Of all this, 
historically speaking, the most interesting 
part of his career we hear hardly anything, 
though we have copious extracts from letters 
to Hook, who had now entered the Church, 
to show that he had a deep sense of sinful¬ 
ness. It would be far more interesting to 
know his views of the sinfulness of Queen 
Caroline, and on what they were founded. 
After acting as attorney to the Queen, he 
went to Cambridge, where he crowned his 
career with a Trinity Fellowship. It was 
in connexion with this achievement that, at 
a Trinity dinner when he was Chancellor, he 
said that the “ day on which he became a 
Fellow of Trinity was the proudest and 
happiest day of his life except one, and that 
was the day on which he ceased to be a Fellow 
of Trinity ”—for he lived in the days when 
the fellowship of a wife was incompatible 
with that of a college. 

At the Bar, thanks to his father’s interest, 
he sprang into a considerable practice, both 
parliamentary and conveyancing. But, though 
he had fixed his affections on the lady who 
became his wife, it was seven yearg before he 
felt himself justified in proposing and marry¬ 
ing. The interval was spent in professional 
work and literary amusement. As became a 
Radical, he threw himself into the ranks of law 
reformers, and as early as 1829 published a 
pamphlet in favour of that “ General Register” 
of real property which has not yet, unhappily, 
seen the light. He enjoyed a good many 
opportunities of seeing distinguished literary 
people, especially Coleridge and Theodore 
Hook, his friend’s uncle. One of his criti¬ 
cisms on the latter shows that tenderness for 
others which was one of his characteristic 
qualities. Talking of Hook’s love for a joke, 
regardless of consequences, he says, 

“I could easily imagine that he would find 
great pleasure in tying crackers to the coats of 
the mourners at a funeral, without stopping to 
enquire whether they were parents following a 
deceased child, or undertakers’assistants merely 
hired for the solemnity.” 

Bat as his business grew he gradually gave 

i 


up literature, and from the time he married 
he does not seem to have gone much into 
society. A disputed will, which ultimately 
made the family rich, absorbed a gr*-at deal 
of his time. By 1844 he was sufficiently 
advanced at the Bar to take silk. In 1847 
he was returned to Parliament for the city 
of Oxford at a bye-election, and astonished 
the House by appearing in the then novel 
capacity of a Radical High Churchman. He 
made a considerable sensation by his 
speech in support of the admission of Jews 
to Parliament when the question was first 
mooted in 1850, and expressed his approval 
in his old age of a letter written by his 
nephew in support of the admission of Mr. 
Bradlaugh. He would not accept the office of 
Solicitor-General in 1851 until he had received 
a personal assurance from Lord John Russell 
that he would bring in a Bill for the extension 
of the suffrage, aud he always supported the 
Ballot. But he preferred domestic life to 
politics, and soon took a Yice-Chancellorship. 

Mr. Stepheus tells us very little about 
his Yice-Chancellorship, except that he was 
so punctual that a tradesman was able to 
say that he would pass his own door pre¬ 
cisely at twenty-one minutes and a-half 
to ten. It may perhaps be urged that 
a judge of first instance is like a woman 
according to Pericles, and the less he is 
heard of the better. The only occasion in 
which he was talked of was when Lord 
Campbell took occasion to remark that a 
judgment of his which was under review 
would have been more intelligible if it had 
been written, and it is clear that Lord Camp¬ 
bell was right. However, he gave so much 
satisfaction as Vice-Chancellor that, notwith¬ 
standing their political differences, he was 
promoted to be Lord Justice of Appeal by 
Lord Cairns, who had practised in his court. 
Then, by a stroke of good luck, at the age of 
sixty-eight, when most men are retiring, if 
they have not already retired, from active life 
or from life altogether, he was elevated 
to the woolsack, which Sir Roundell Palmer 
could not take owing to his views on the 
Irish Church establishment. In the course of 
the debates on that question, the new Chan¬ 
cellor showed that old age had not dimmed 
his powers of debate nor his school-boy remem¬ 
brances of “ St. Shakspere,” as be called him, 
who furnished him with an excellent set 
down to Lord Salisbury for ridiculing the 
appropriation of the Irish Church endowments 
to lunatic asylums. He recommended this 
“ man, replete with words, full of comparisons, 
and wounding flouts, which he on all estates 
would execute," to go visit an hospital, “ for 
that’s the way to choke a gibing spirit.” 
Lord Salisbury, however, had his revenge. 
In the debate on the “ Collier scandal,” when 
Lord Hatherley was accused of a “job ” in 
the appointment to a seat on the Judicial Com¬ 
mittee of the Privy Council, Lord Salisbury 
proceeded to attack the Government not 
only for that, but for the nomination of Mr. 
Beales to a county-court judgeship.; The 
Chancellor requested the speaker to “turn 
his head a little in this direction, as he 
should be glad to hear these totally new 
charges.” Lord Salisbury, who had been 
looking to the reporters’ gallery, replied, “ It 
is dilficult to act the part of Mr. Facing- 


both-ways in this House.” No person could 
have been less open to the imputation of 
acting the part of Mr. Facing-both-ways, 
whether in the House or out of it, than Lord 
Hatherley; but as a repartee it was an un¬ 
doubted hit. This was the last political 
affair in which he took a conspicuous part. 
His eyesight was rapidly failing him under 
the stress of political added to judicial busi¬ 
ness, and in the autumn of 1872 he retired. 
His wife, to whom he had been so closely 
attached that he would not even desert her 
for one night to stay at Balmoral, died in 
1878. After that, he said, he “was like a 
school-boy counting the days to the time 
when his holidavs would begin.” Thev began 
in 1881. 

Perhaps no happier expression could have 
been found to describe Lord Hatherley’s 
character than this phrase of a school-boy. 
Throughout life he showed the same thorough¬ 
ness of work, the same staunchness to his 
friends, his opinions, and his principles, as he 
showed when at Winchester. As a boy, he 
was imbued with opinions in both politics 
and religion which were a good deal more 
advanced than those of the majority of his 
contemporaries. In politics he saw the whole 
Liberal party advance up to his opinions, and 
some go considerably farther; in religion he 
saw the Ritualists go far beyond him. It is 
not wholly to the credit of the subtlety of his 
mind, the strength of his imagination, or the 
exercise of his thinking powers that he did 
keep to the somewhat narrow path he had 
marked out for himself as a boy. There 
was, too, perhaps a certain inconsistency 
between his religious and his political views. 
But there was a consistency about his life and 
character which inspires one with admiration. 
He was not a great motive-power in the 
world, but he did what work he had to do 
thoroughly well, and his moderation and 
uprightness of character were a distinctly 
useful assistance to those who possessed great 
motive-powers in bringing them to bear on 
the world. Abtkub F. Lea.oh. 


Saints and Sinners: a Tour Across the States 
and Round Them, with Three Months 
among the Mormons. By Phil Robinson. 
(Sampson Low.) 

Mb. Robinson writes so well that it is 
unfortunate he was not allotted a less hack¬ 
neyed route than the oft-trodden journey 
“across the plains” and the scarcely less 
beaten one though Arizona aud Texas by 
which he returned from San Francisco. In 
the rush and hurry of a railroad tour, 
all that the most experienced traveller can 
see can be hardly worth recording after a 
score or two of scribblers have done their best 
to supplement the conciser memoranda of the 
guide-books. A specialist in human nature, in 
scenery, in science, or in sociology could of 
course find plenty to say about every foot 
breadth of the 3,000 miles traversed, had he 
only time to observe, note, and digest. But 
Mr. Robinson is not a specialist, and his 
duties left him little opportunity to do more 
than jot down and send to the American 
paper to which he was attached the fleeting 
impressions of the hour. Except that he 
, spares us the Big Trees of the Yosemite, 
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which the ordinary “ globe trotter ” would die 
rather than not inflict on us in all the native 
crudity of his bald pages, we find little worthy 
of special remark in his journey generally. 
North and south of the lines of railway, there 
are regions still practically unexplored. A 
good book on the settled portion of Wyoming 
would, for instance, be welcome. The present 
extent of Idaho and Washington Territory is 
little known, and in the course of his home¬ 
ward journey Mr. Robinson was every 
minute passing spots where he might have 
revelled in materials for quaint, word-pictures. 
But what can a passing tourist, looking out 
of hotel windows, say about Denver, or San 
Francisco, or Sacramento which writers 
with less literary skill, but infinitely better 
chances, have not said any time within the 
last five years, or five months ? Not that one 
or two or a score of books suffice to make 
us familiar with the ever-changing aspects of 
the West. For example, it is difficult for 
those who have not seen San Francisco for 
twenty years to realise it nowadays ; villages 
have in that interval become cities, and 
“ booming ” mining camps, which three 
decades ago promised to grow to grandiose 
proportions, are now only known as the haunt 
of coyotes and Chinamen. Hence, a new 
traveller will always have something fresh to 
tell; but, as at least a dozen of them have 
been at work on the American gran t tour 
within the past twelve months, the thirteenth 
is for the time being a superfluity. Mr. 
Robinson is more successful with the Mor¬ 
mons. Among these polygamous folks he 
passed most of his time, and his work is 
mainly occupied with an almost exhaustive 
account of their polity and pursuits. The 
opinion he formed of them was very high ; 
and, even though we may question the sweep¬ 
ing conclusion that since 1862 no honest 
book on these uxorious saints has been pub¬ 
lished, we are free to admit that none at once 
so full, or so sincerely desirous of arriving at 
the truth, has appeared. It would be easy 
to show that some of his inferences are a 
little high flown. But he has unquestion¬ 
ably seen the country and the people, and 
deserves credit for the information gathered 
by him. 

The Mormon chanters are the portion of 
the volume we like best. The rest is a fifty- 
times-told tale, and told far too diffusively. 
Time and much special correspondence have 
not improved Mr. Robinson’s style. In My 
Indian Garden was a charming little volume. 
But since that date every succeeding book 
has been bigger and less artistic than its 
predecessor, and now he manages to say the 
least in the most words he has yet ventured. 
Saints and Sinners is, however, too good a 
record of travel notes to die the death decreed 
for the ordinary tourist rubbish. But, when 
it attains a second edition, we might suggest 
that it bo considerably reduce!. Omit most 
of the journey to and from Utah; condense 
the tale of his wanderings there ; delete the 
endless references to himself and his con¬ 
nexion with various newspapers and coun¬ 
tries ; and index the remainder. Then the 
volume, if smaller, will bo better ; for, while 
it may be necessary to “ say all von can ” in 
the columns of a daily journal, John Dryden 
spoke like a wise man when he considered it 


inexpedient to say more than “ you ought ” 
in the pages of a book ambitious of a longer 
life than is vouchsafed to a broadsheet. 

It. Brown. 


Shropshire Folk-Lore. Part I. Edited by 

Charlotte S. Burne. (Triibner.) 

Alt. who have looked into the superstitions 
of Wales would expect to find in a border 
county like Shropshire much gloomy, awe¬ 
inspiring Celtic supernaturalism conjoined 
with Teutonic fancy and fairer imaginations 
than generally proceed from the dwellers in a 
mountainous district.. The folk-lore of Shrop¬ 
shire is in truth of this composite character. 
The many legends of giants and their doings 
with huge stones, as in Cornwall; of popular 
heroes like Wild Humphrey and Robin 
Hood thus far westward shooting at the 
steeple of Ludlow church; of horrifying 
ghosts who “ come again ” in the form of 
headless animals, or (as in the case of Wild 
Edric) of a large black dog with fiery eyes ; 
of Jenny Greenteeth, who, much like a 
Scotch kelpie, drags little children into the 
meres and devours them—these darker stories 
may be assigned to the Celtic strain in the 
ethnology of Shropshire. The monsters of 
them remind us of the Rakshasas of the 
Eastern Aryans, with their hideous forms 
and cannibal, ghoulish tastes. On the other 
hand, the koholds, brownies, and other house¬ 
hold sprites who are not merely benign, but 
helpful, if well treated ; the elf-maids who 
marry mortals, the swan-maidens, and the 
like, hear the stamp of Teutonic fancy. Not 
that it is possible strictly to lay down hard- 
and-fast lines on these points. Sufficient 
knowledge of the differing variants of these 
stories has not yet been accumulated. But 
the division answers the purpose of a mental 
or provisional classification. 

Whether the richness of Miss Burne’s 
gleanings in folk-lore be considered, or the 
apposite manner in which she compares and 
elucidates them, her book is unquestionably of 
great value to tho student of early British 
mythology. It is full of interest, also, to all 
who are familiar with Shropshire, as she takes 
pains to assign the exact locality to every 
tradition which she here preserves. If the 
lover of primitive lore does not find much 
that is absolutely new in Miss Burne’s gather¬ 
ings, the allied stories which she frequently 
brings together cannot fail to prove sug¬ 
gestive. Her chapter on the legends and 
superstitions connected with the meres and 
pools of the northern part of the county— 
Ellesmere, Newton Mere, and others—is the 
most distinctive portion of this volume. The 
legend of water breaking in upon the wicked 
inhabitants where now stands Bomere Pool 
reminds the reader of the Dead Sea and of 
the legends of Brittany. The church bells, 
too, which may be heard ringing under the 
meres, or the Sanctus bell which tolls there 
on Christmas Eve, can easily be paralleled in 
the traditions of Cornwall and Ireland. 
Very amusing to the mere collector of ghost- 
stories are many of Miss Burne's tales of 
ghostly visitants and the manner in which 
they were duly laid by nine, or even twelve, 
parsons’ power. During such exorcisms the 
ghost does not usually make much disturb¬ 
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ance, if it condescends so much as to speak; 
but the ghost of the wicked farmer of 
Bagbury, as is here related, who had only 
done two good acts in his whole life, and on 
appearing after death used to roar like a boll 
till the boards and tiles would fly off the 
building which he frequented, would make 
the fbrtune of a Christmas number with a 
little touching up. So virulent was this per¬ 
turbed spirit that it could not rest even when 
laid in a snuff-box under Bagbury Bridge. 
It must have been a great relief to the whole 
country-side when the noisy ghost was at 
length laid in orthodox fashion for a thousand 
years in the Red Sea. 

Many of the legends in this book were col¬ 
lected by the late Miss Jackson, and the 
arrangement of them is due to her suggestion. 
Miss Burne, however, tells them in her own 
words; and this is, we believe, her first essay 
in authorship. Her style is terse and telling; 
her composition far above the manner of 
most novices. A second part is to contain 
superstitions about animals ; birth, marriage, 
death; days and seasons; and a number of 
miscellaneous beliefs of the peasantry. The 
present part is so cleverly put together that 
all Miss Burne’s readers will eagerly await the 
completion of the work. 

M. G. Watkiks. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Leaves from the Diary of Henry GmiUt. 
Edited by the Viscountess Enfield. (Smith, 
Elder and Co.) In these days of highly 
spiced reminiscences, we fear that this sober 
volume will hardly obtain the success it 
deserves. Nor has the editor done much to 
assist its reception. Beyond the fact that the 
diarist was her uncle, and brother to the better 
known Charles Grevillo, she tells us nothing to 
fill up the shadowy outline supplied by internal 
evidence.- We can gather that he occupied at 
one time a subordinate post in the British em¬ 
bassy at Paris, and that he was afterwards 
something at Court. That his interest in foreign 
politics was keen, and in domestic affairs con- 
liued to persons rather than to principles, is 
also evidont. He was fond of music, of the 
drama, and of gossip. Of the matter and 
manner of the book the following may be taken 
as specimens :— 

‘ ‘ Alfred Potocki told me a droll story of Alexandre 
Dumas and Licvennc (a French actress whowasin 
London one or two seasons ago). They were beta 
summoned as witnesses in a trial which took place 
at Rouen. Dumas, when called to give his ma r. 
Hat , replied in a pompous voice ‘ Alexandre 
Dumas, et je me dirais homme de lettres, si je 
n*etuis pas dans la patrie dc Corneille.’ On the 
same question being put to Licvennc, she said. 
‘Je suis Lievenne, et ye me dirais purelle si i# 
n’etais pas dans la ville ou on les brulait ’ (p. WP. 

“ I have been reading a novel called Jam Aw?, 
which is just now making a great sensation, anu 
winch absorbed and interested me more than air' 
novel I can recollect having read. The author b 
unknown. Mrs. Butler [Fanny Kemble?] fiineies 
it is written by Chambers, because she think#who¬ 
ever wrote it must, from its language, be aSeotca- 
man, and from its sentiments be a Unitarian 
(p. 212). 

“ In the evening went to the Granvilles’, where I 
found Charles reading liis journal aloud, and we 
discussed what was and was not worth recording 
in a diary. When I am writing my jounc. I 
generally feel that what will be hereafter rwst 
amusing is generally that which had best not be 
recorded; and then, what is important_to-day a 
trite to-morrow. Wc live so fast" (p. 371). 

“Some of John Russell’s friends are vexed « 
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• his having invited Bright, to dinner, and which, in 
his position, lie lmtl hotter have left alone, no 
doudC; but I see that ju*t now there is a run 
against John Bussell, particularly on the part of 
the Press, who seem to be doing all they can to 
make hi* return to office impossible, without, 
apparently, having anyone else to recommend as 
the lender of that party ” (p. 412). 

Phis book has no index. 

Stiulics in a Mosque. By Stanley Lano-Poole. 
^TV. JET. Allen.) This volume, with the excep¬ 
tion of one chapter, is a reprint of various 
scattered articles on different subjects con¬ 
nected with the religion of Islam. The first 
chapter, on the Arabs before Islam, is an 
interesting one; but wa think that personal 
acquaintance with the Bedouin would iu some 
points modify the author’s views on the 
subject. Ho appears rather to exaggerate 
the amount of change brought about in the 
manner of thought and customs of tho desort 
Arabs by the religion of Mohammed, whoso 
influence was in the main limited to the town- 
dwellers, and left the wondering Bedouin very 
much as they were before. In spite of his 
nominal veneration for the name of the Prophet, 
the true Iiedawy can hardly be called a 
Mussulman. Though in a vague way he 
recognises the existence of a Deity, yet iorms 
,c of religion, and even the practice of prayer, are 
. practically unknown in the Desert. Unin- 
... fluenced by either hope of reward or fear of 
punishment, the Bedawy yet conforms to a 
. strong hereditary sense of honour, which he 
' feels to be incumbent on him and his tribe. 

_ Those Arabs among whom the habits of prayer 
" and other religious observances have been 
— adopted are far from being the noblest or most 
trustworthy of their race. Some of the other 
chapters in this book are written with great 
■ vigour and descriptive power, and deal with 
i, : . subjects hitherto little known to the English 
reader. That on the Persian Miracle Play 
; representing tho sufferings of the sons of All, 
and the one on the Brotherhood of Purity, are 
particularly interesting, as k also the chapter 
on the mysterious sect of Sabians and Christians 
of St. John. The pleasant style of the writer, 
together with his wide study of the literature 
of his subjects, combine to make the whole a 
readable and valuable book. 

Mr. B. Gr. Kin-near uses the word crux 
■■■■ in his Cruces Shakespearianae (Bell) to mean 
. any difficulty or no difficulty. On p. 49 he treats 
; “so” as a crux, and condosceuds to explain 
■y its meaning as “ in like manner.” So, on p. 48, 
the simple “ wade in crimes” is made a cr«i, 
iu order that the “Macbeth” “in blood . . . 
should I wade no more” may bo compared with 
it. But real cruxes are also dealt with, though 
not very happily. At explanation Mr. Kinnear 
is not strong. In “ Hamlet,” II. ii. 337, “ The 
clown shall make those laugh whoso lungs are 
tickle o’ th’ sere,” all the latest and best modern 
critics agree that sere is seare, tho catch of a 
gun’s trigger, the lungs going oil into laughter 
as easily as hair-triggers liro ; but no, says Mr, 
Kinnear, “ sere = skin. The phrase means— 
make those laugh whose lungs have ticklish 
skins, are easily tickled.” In emendation Mr. 
Kinnear deals largely', and often ignorantly. 
In “Hamlet,” IV. v. 105, he does not kuow 
that word meant “ titlo ”—Cecil so tisos it—and 
so he alters it to weal (Johnson’s conjecture) iu 
“The rabble call him lord . . . 
Antiquity forget, custom not known, 

The rati tiers and props of every word, 

They erv, ‘ Choose we ! Laertes shall be king.’ ” 

Many like passages that have a good sense when left 
alone are fancifully emended. We cannot say 
that Mr. Kin near’s book will be of no service to 
the student; but, from the places in which we 
have tested it, we think it will have to be used 
with great oaution. The best point in it is its 


quotations of parallel passages from Shakspere’s 
othor works to clear up a difficult meaning in 
any play. 

Life of Antonio Ttosmini Serbiti. By G. S. 
MacWalter. Vol. I. The. Origin of Ideas. 
By Rosmini. Vol. I. (Kegau Paul, Trench 
and Co.) Those two volumes constitute the 
first instalment of the Bosminian legend in 
English, of which wo had a prologue and 
summary last yoar in Mr. Davidson’s hand¬ 
book of Rosminian biography, bibliography, 
and philosophy, issuing from the same publish, 
ing house. Kosmini, not yot much known 
hore, will prove an interesting, and in many 
ways odifying, study to readers of this series. 
Monk, saint, and philosopher—or, perhaps, 
rather theosophic schoolman—his monasticism 
and sanctity are to be emphasised in the 
“ Life ” of the “ founder of the Institute of 
Charity,” where even iu this first volume may 
be seen the faint streak of tho coming glory of 
canonisation ; while this translation of the 
fifth Italian edition of the Nuovo Sugqio, to be 
followed, we bolievo, by othor similar works, 
will inaugurate the philosophic tradition of his 
“ Order" in partibus infi Idium. These “first” 
volumes do not permit further review, which 
we must reserve till the whole is out. One 
contains a criticism of previous philosophies, 
but little reasoned account of Rismini’s own; 
the other presents the holy child and dreaming 
youth, but not much of the man, knowing and 
assure! of himself. There are three volumes 
yet to come—-one of the life and two of the 
ideology. We await the development of both 
the life and the life-thought. 

Readings in Cralbe. (Quaritch.) It would 
appear that the object of this modest collection 
is to popularise Crabbe in our generation by the 
republication of the most dramatic and poetic 
of his stories with the prosaic passages elimi¬ 
nated and the intervening narrative sustained 
by frank prose description. It is, indeed, 
curious that such an office needs to be done for 
a poet who was so recently the lion of the 
London dinner-table during many seasons, who 
was patronised by Burke and admired by 
Byron, aDd who was classed in an early Edin¬ 
burgh among the few groat poets since Pope 
whose famo would romaiu when that of Words¬ 
worth and lais followers had beou forgottoa. 
But Craboe belonged essentially to the poetic 
sect which was in its decline, and ho was 
perhaps the last notable representative of that 
eighteenth-century school of art with which the 
nineteenth century has never found sympathy— 
unless it found it for a few years iu Edinburgh. 
Campbell, Moore, and, in some measure, Kogers, 
also, wero touched by that incoming spirit of 
romanticism in poetry which Burns fore¬ 
shadowed and Coleridge realised ; but Crabbe 
was by right of birth of the school of Pope, 
though by virtue of his ease and naturalness of 
manner he may be said to have stood midway 
between Pope and Cowpor. Iu reading those 
“Tales of the Hall” afresb, and noting their 
proseman’s phraseology a3 well as their 
rhythmic unevenness, we are led to wonder at 
the favour in which they were hold on their 
publication. There is certainly a dramatic 
grandeur in some of these stories which over¬ 
shadows many blemishes of diction. Crabbe 
has, it would seem, warm, if discriminating, 
upholders even in our day, for the editor 
of this volume says, in a pleasantly written 
Preface, that Card. Newman is one of 
Orabbe’s admirers, and that when he last 
conversed with Mr. Tennyson the Laureate 
quoted in warm tones a passage from “ Delay 
has Danger.” The connecting links of prose 
are well and firmly welded; and, though the 
editor’s name is not given on the title-page, 
there seems good reason to believe that the 
compilation ia the work of that ripe echolar, if 


somewhat too daring adapter, Mr. Edward 
Fitzgerald, the translator of Omar Khay&iu 
and of Calderon. 

Lusus Interchi. Verses Translated and Origi¬ 
nal. By Henry John Hodgson. (Bell.) A 
largo portion of these graceful translations are 
already familiar to classical readers, having 
appeared in Arundines Cami (of which in its 
later editions Mr. Hodgson was editor) or in 
Sabrinae Corolla. Speaking generally, we 
should say that the mixture of youthful with 
mature versions tends to make the volume 
uneven. The “Lyonias” (dated 1836), with 
which the book commences, though it contains 
some good lines, doos not, on the whole, con¬ 
trast favourably with Mr. Calverley’s well- 
kuown version. On tho othor hand, the ver¬ 
sion (p. 15) of Goldsmith’s “ Mad Dog” has 
caught the humour, of a piece not like Latin 
jesting, surprisingly well ; and the Greek 
hexametrio rendering of Tennyson’s “ Circum¬ 
stance,” one of the gems of Arundines Cami, 
recalls the dreamy biauty of Sicilian verse, 
with its pensive undertone, admirably. Nor 
can anything be noater than the rendering of 
the French “Inscription on a Dog’s Collar” 
(p. 53):— 

“ Je no promets point de largesse, 
Quioonque me trouvera; 

S’il me rainene a ma maitresse, 

Pour recompense la verra.” 

ffv fit rax ’lAidej) Kaedycs, ob fiiadbv awolrtit 
Xpbartov, a\\' avrlfv bipeat f I\ i6vtjv. 

The original epigrams—mostly written for 
recitation in Westminster College Hall—have 
the kind of ephemeral sparkle natural to such 
occasions. Those on the “ Dead Heat of the 
University Boat Race in 18 77,” and on “Dr. 
Sla le, the Spiritualist ” (p. 106), are perhaps the 
best. Mr. Hodgson, in his Preface, perhaps 
exaggerates tho decadence in public favour of 
literary scholarship such as his volume 
exhibits. Iu any case, the scholarship was 
well worth tending that flowered into such a 
version of the close of “Vivien” as that on 
pp. 71-73. 

Tales from Twelve. Tongues. Translated by a 
British Museum Librarian. (Burns and Oates.) 
This is a budget of foreign tales, fifteen in all, 
told in good idiomatic English. It would be 
unreasonable to expeot that the stories should 
one and all be the work of a master, and it is 
clear that the translator has chosen them in 
general as affording vivid descriptions of 
customs and manners. If the book has any 
marked defect, it is an absence of the tender 
passion. Among the more striking tales are 
Tourgenieff’s “ Vicissitudes of a Watch,” which 
is well translated and well told; Alphonse 
Daudet’s “Monsieur Bonnicar’s Patties;” 
“ Tony the Sportsman,” from the Dutch, a 
sprightly village story with a tragic end; “ The 
Smuggler,” from the Swedish, a capital melo¬ 
drama ; “The Thaler,” a Serbian tale of the 
rising of 1815, adapted from the history of 
David and Goliath ; an old Bulgarian folk¬ 
tale strongly spioed with primitive Slavonio 
savagery ; and a characteristic fable of modern 
life by Fernan Caballero, “ The Devil’s Mother- 
in-law.” The “ Shipwreck,” translated from a 
lettor published by the Russian Poriadok news¬ 
paper, which describes the sensations of a 
passenger tossed for days on a slender raft, and 
“John W.,’’ a Moscow journalist’s version of 
an incident in a Sheffield workhouse, are not 
properly fiction at all; the first is a good 
example of tho Russian genius for analysing 
mental sensations, and presenting them in 
graphic language. The translator writes as 
would a foreigner who had very nearly, but 
not quite, mastered the English tongue. His 
version of the Platt-Deutsch peasant tale, “ Go 
and Drink Tea with Reimer Martens,” is the 
i best rendering of rough Herman wit into 
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vernacular English we have yet seen, but the 
language is somewhat Rabelaisian. 

American Dishes and How to Cook Them. 
From the Beoipes of an Amerioan Lady. 
(Fisher Unwin.) There is not so much that is 
new in this oookery book as might have been 
expected. Oysters, lobsters, and all sorts 
of cakes naturally figure prominently. We 
are informed where “ canned ” American 
dainties can be procured in London, and that 
venison ought to be served rare. We have 
looked in vain in the Index for either pumpkin 
or ’possum pie. A recipe for “little pigs in 
blankets ” sounds attractive. It is surprising 
to read, “ There are two modes of roasting: 
one is to use a tin kitchen before an open fire ; 
and the other and more oommon way is to use 
a very hot oven.’’ The second process is not 
roasting at all; and as to the first, can it be 
that the familiar “jack” is unknown in the 
States ? 

The Traveller's Practical Guide , in Four 
Languages. By S. E. Welby. (Sonnenschein.) 
This little handy-book of travellers’ phrases 
in English, German, French, and Italian is 
arranged on a new plan, the phrases being 
placed, not under subject-headings, but oppo¬ 
site key-words which follow in alphabetical 
order down the English column. Had the 
compiler been at greater pains to choose only 
hrases from every-day life, and had he given 
is book ampler development, this dialogue¬ 
dictionary would have been of some practical 
use. As it is, it is too full of such phrases as 
“ He has much plate” and “The thief stole the 
cow.” 

The Companion to the Grammars, by F. 
Yenosta (Williams and Norgate), though a 
less portable book than Mr. Weiby’s Guide, 
will prove of far greater service to travellers 
and students. It is, like the former work, a 
word-and-phrase book in English, French, 
German, and Italian; but, as in most manuals 
of this kind, the words and sentences are 
placed under headings. For the rest, Sig. 
Yenosta has collected and arranged an assort¬ 
ment of phrases which are never lifeless or 
unidiomatic, and which are one and all of 
practical interest to the tourist Words or 
phrases that can be expressed in different ways 
are bracketed side by side, and this book may 
be employed with advantage by teachers as a 
handbook of comparative dialogue. The new 
German spelling now used in all schools 
of the empire has been adopted by the 
author. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes—Poet, Litterateur, 
Scientist. By William Sloane Kennedy. (Bos¬ 
ton, U.S.: S. E. Oassino ; London: Triibner.) 
Mr. Kennedy is not only an admirer of Dr. 
Holmes, but an intelligent and cultivated man, 
and he has produced a readable book. More than 
this cannot be said. The biographical details 
are scanty; the criticism is of the quality of 
average magazine padding; and a strong 
suspicion of book-making hangs over the entire 
volume. The best thing Mr. Kennedy gives 
us is the Bibliographical Appendix, which has 
evidently been compiled with great oare, and 
will be found useful by the biographer or critic 
of the future. 

The new volume (being the fifth) of the 
Collected Works of Emerson, whioh Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan have issued this week, contains two 
series of his later essays— Conduct of Life (first 
published in 1860) and Society and Solitude 
(1870). The former set, which have a short 
copy of verses prefixed to each, include the 
essay on “ Culture; ” the latter set, the essay on 
“ Books.” The more we see of this edition the 
more we like it. Our only regret is that the 
plan did not inolude a brief bibliographical 
introduction to every volume, 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. Browning, as President of the New 
Shakspere Society, has called the attention of its 
Director, Mr. Furnivall, to the fact that an 
Italian Hamlet exists which was first published 
at Venice in 1706, but which shows no trace 
whatever of its author having heard of Shak- 
spere's play. The Italian Amhleto will be 
found in the ninth volume of “ Raccolta 
di Poesie drammatiche di Apostolo Zeno 
[d. 1750], gia poeta e storico di Carlo VI. 
Imperatore [d. 1710], Venezia 1744," and in 
the first volume of the Turin edition of 
Zeno’s Poesie Drammatiche of 1795. Neither of 
these editions is in the British Museum, though 
surely Mr. Bullen should order one ; but there 
is a short sketch of the play in the Fanfulla 
della Dommica (Rome) of March 18, 18S3, by 
Giuseppe Guerzoni. From this it appears that 
Zeno and his helper and predecessor, Pietro 
Pariati, took their story from Saxo Grammaticus 
and the chroniclers Pontanus and Meursius. 
They turned the courtezan of the legend 
(Shakspere’s “Ophelia”) into a Danish princess, 
Veremonda, who sighs hopelessly for Hamlet 
through four acts of the melodrama, to marry 
him in the fifth; while Ildegardo, another 
Danish princess who loves Hamlet secretly 
hrough the play, at last marries Valdemar, a 
Danish general, who had long loved her. The 
other characters are Fongone (Claudius), Gerilda 
(Gertrude), and Lilfrido, the pretended confi¬ 
dant but deadly enemy of Fengone, and 
captain of the Royal Guard. Hamlet shams 
madness, is not betrayed by Veremonda, stabs 
Liffrido in his mother’s chamber, has Fengone 
put to death, and succeeds to his kingdom. For 
Shakspere’s Hamlet, “ Zeno gives us a sort of 
bulfoon of comic heroism, who, under the mask 
of his madness, thinks much less of avenging 
his father than of saving his own hide, and 
securing the throne for himself.” Guerzoni’s 
sketch of Amhleto has been englished by Mr. 
C. B. Cayley, and will be printed by the New 
Shakspere Society. 

We hear that Prince Krapotkine, despite 
imprisonment and weak health, his begun an 
elaborate work on Finland. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co. have in 
the press for immediate publication a Memoir 
of Lieut.-Geu. Sir Frederick Roberts, by 
Mr. Charles Rathbone Low, who recently 
brought out a new edition of his Life of Lord 
Wolseley. Admirers of these two representative 
officers will then be able to compare their 
oareers, characters, and military mothods. 

Canon Liddon has in preparation a Life of 
the late Dr. Pusey, whioh will be published by 
Messrs. Rivington. 

The same publishers have in the press a 
Commentary on tbe Baptismal Office of the 
Church of England, by the Rev. H. W. Pereira ; 
the Bampton Lectures delivered at Oxford this 
year by the Hon. and Rev. W. H. Fremantle ; 
and a volume on pastoral work, by the Bishop 
of Lichfield. 

We understand that Mr. F. Marion Craw¬ 
ford’s first novel, Mr. Isaacs, has already sold 
to the number of fourteen thousand copies. 

The Browning Society will hold its second 
annual entertainment at University College, 
Loudon, on Friday, June 29, from 8 1o 10.30 
p.m. The programme consists of readings and 
recitations from Browning, and music to which 
his words have been set. The readers will be 
Miss Louisa Drewry, Miss E. H. Hickey, Mr. 

R. F. Horton, Mr. D. S. MacColl, and Mr. 
Joseph King, jun. Mr. Gabriel Thorpe will 
take the baritone solos in Mr. Villiers Stan¬ 
ford’s “ Cavalier Songs; ” Mr. Montague 
Shepherd, Miss Emily Lawson, and the com¬ 
poser will give solos composed by Mr. Malcolm 
Lawson; and Mr. Lawson will play one of 


Galuppi's Toccatas. Owing to their increased 
numbers, and the more widely spread interest 
in their proceedings, the society will not be 
able this year to offer admission to outsider!, 
except by invitation from the oommittee direct 
or through a member. 

Undeb the title “ Supplementary Obsem. 
tions on the Parentage of Gundreda, the 
Daughter of William Duke of Normandy acd 
Wife of William de Warenne,” Sir George 
Duckett has just issued a short pamphlet of 
twelve pages, contesting the statements of Mr. 
Martin Rule and Mr. E. C. Waters with regard 
to this disputed descent which have appeared in 
the Academy. 

We understand that the translation of the 
first volume of Schopenhauer’s Welt ah [Till? 
uud Vorstellung is now in the press, and will 
appear at the beginning of the autumn in 
Messrs. Trubner’s “Philosophical Series.” The 
translators, Mr. R. B. Haldane and Mr. John 
Kemp, are also well advanced with the second 
volume. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett announce 
two new novels, each in three volumes— i 
Fallen Foe, by Katharine King; and Red Riding 
Hood, by Fanny E. Millett Notley. 

Messrs. Wilson and M'Coioiick, of Glas¬ 
gow, have now in the press, and will publish 
early next month, a novel of Scottish life by t 
new writer. The work, which is to be issued 
in one volume, will be called Inch-Bracken ; or, 
In the Year 1S45. 

A letter from Mrs. Pfeiffer, entitled “ Travel¬ 
ling Thoughts on the Acropolis of Athens, 1 
will appear in the July number of Merry 
England, 

Two new serial stories will be oommenced in 
tbe July part of Little Folks —the one entitled 
“The Heir of Elmsdale,” illustrated by M.E. 
Edwards; and the other “Claimed at Last; 
or, the Little Sea-Waif,” illustrated by Gordon 
Browne. A serial fairy story by Hartley 
Richards, author of Prince Pimpernel, will ala 
be commenced in an early number. 

On Monday next, June 18. Messrs. Sotheby 
will begin the sale of the Towneley Library, 
which will last for eight days, and will be fol¬ 
lowed on Wednesday, June 27, by the sale of the 
Towneley MSS. The books are chiefly anti¬ 
quarian, and some of them are not in good 
condition. Among the rarities may be men¬ 
tioned two large portfolios of Hogarth’s en¬ 
gravings, 214 in all; a York Service Book 
(1509), of which the only other known copy is 
supposed to be that in the Bodleian; the fin! 
edition (Venice; 1470) of Petrarch’s Sendti, 
Canznni et Trionphi ; the Liber Moralium of 
J. Latterburius (Oxford ; 1482); &c., &o. The 
MSS. consist mainly of transcripts made by 
Christopher Towneley in the middle of the 
seventeenth century from tbe muniments of 
Lancaehire and Yorkshire families. But there 
are also here the famous Towneley Mysteries 
(circ. 1388); the Christi Vila, with miniatures 
by Giulio Clovio ; and a vellum of 466 pages 
containing treatises by Wicliffe. 

Mr. Rowland Hill, of Bedford, announces 
another Reading in London, this time st 
Steinway Hall, on Saturday, June 30, at 3 p.m. 
Mrs, Browning’s poem, “ The Cry of the Chil¬ 
dren,” is included in the programme. 

Mr. Henry F. Waters, of Salem, has 
arrived in this country, as agent of the Nev 
England Historical and Genealogical Society, 
to collect materials about the families of the 
first settlers iu New England. 

Tiie annual meeting of the American Library 
Association is to be held this year at ButMo 
from August 14 to 17. 

The new part of the Q, P. Indexes (being N& 
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xiii.), by Mr. W. M. Griswold, is an experi¬ 
mental Index to articles relating to history, 
biography, literature, society, and travel con¬ 
tained in collections of essays. No doubt 
the fault may lie in our own obtusoness, but 
we find ourselves unable to interpret what is 
called the key. The Q. P. Indexes may be ob¬ 
tained in this country from Messrs. Triibner. 

According to Le Livre, Eiehard Wagner 
dictated his memoirs to his wife during the 
ast three years of his life. The work tilled 
our volumes, and was printed at Basle in an 
edition of three copies, the original MS., the 
,roofs, and the revises being all scrupulously 
lestroyed. Of these three copies, Wagner kept 
me for himself, gave the second to his son, and 
he third to Franz Liszt. 

Two professors of Leyden, Jonckbloet and 
J. P. N. Land, have joined in producing an 
daborate work in French, entitled Musigne, et 
Musicians au XVII* Siecle (Leyden: Brill). 
It is mainly based upon the correspondence of 
Huygens, preserved at Amsterdam, Leyden, 
and The Hague ; and it also contains a reprint 
of Huygens’s own contribution to musical 
literature— Pathodia sacra, et prof ana occupati 
(Vans; 1617)—of which only two copies are 
known to be in existence. 

Prof. Angelo de Gubeiinatis is inde¬ 
fatigable. Besides all his other work, ho is 
getting on apace with his monumental Storia 
universale della Letteratura (Milan: Hoepli). 
It consists of three series, each subdivided into 
two parts—“storia," and “florilegio.” Some little 

- while ago we noticed the three volumes dealing 
with the drama ; and now we have received three 

•: more, dealing with lyric poetry. One of these 
gives a critical account of the lyric poetry of 

- all peoples and countries ; the other two consist 
of selections, translated into Italian. To show 

) the range of the work, we need only mention 
1. that there are examples from Accadiau, Ancient 
) Egyptian, Zend, Tamil, Kabyle, &c., &c. 
From Mr. Tennyson we have Italian versions 
of “The Charge of the Light Brigade,” “As 
. through the Fields at Eve we went,” and a 
fragment from “The May Queen.” No other 
" living English poet is represented except Miss 
Christina .Rossetti. Of Americans, thore are 
LoDgfellow and Walt Whitman. 


EA RL Y- EXGLISII PUBLIC A TIONS. 

Pp.of. Skeat will finish, early next year, 
his edition of Piers Plowman for the Early. 
English Text Society; and then, in order to 
save any pirate the trouble of condensing and 
1 reprintiug his work, he will edit for tho 
Clarendon Press a Parallel Text, in one volume, 
of the three versions of the poem (A, B, C), 
with a selection from, and abridgement of, his 
Notes in the Early-English Text Society’s 
volumes, so as to make a handy standard 
edition of this work of Chaucer’s great contem¬ 
porary, " long ’Will.” 

, Miss Alice Shirley has englished for the 
Chaucer Society Dr. Eilers’s essay on “ The 
Parson’s Tale,” showing that Chaucer had for 
his original Frere Lorens’s Somme de Vices et de 
1 Vertus. Ohauoer’s version is very far from 
being a literal rendering of the French treatise ; 

1 but the many coincidences of thought and ex¬ 
pression leave little doubt that Frere Lorens’s 
treatise was before him when, probably under 
1 the shadow of Westminster Abbey, in the last 
year of his life, he wrote his “ Parson’s Tale.” 

1 Prof. Wulcker, of Leipzig, has just brought 
t oat the second part, completing vol. i., of his 
now edition of Groin’s “ Bibliothek der angel- 
I sachsischen Poesie.” It contains the editor’s 
1 revised text of Beowulf, the Gleoman’s Song, 
the Whale, the Wandorer, Seafarer, Ruin, 
Wife's Complaint, Riddles, and other pieces 
f 


from the “Exeter Book” and other MSS., 
besides Byrhtnoth’s Death, and the poems in 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. A full set of colla¬ 
tions “understands” tho text; a list of words 
accented in the MSS. is given; and another use¬ 
ful list of forrnsr editions and collations of the 
text of every poem. Every student of Anglo- 
Saxon will thank Prof. Wulcker for his careful 
work, and hope that its completion may not bo 
too long delayed by the editor's many engage¬ 
ments. 

Prof. Napier, of Gottingen, has just pub¬ 
lished, in Prof. Zupitza’s Sammlung, his text of 
all the Auglo-Saxon Homilies attributed to 
Wulfstan by Wanley in the latter’s well-known 
catalogue in Ilickos’s Thesaurus. Full collations 
of other MSS. accompany the text, and three 
short pieces are appended from some lly-loaves 
at the end of the “ Oath Book” in the Minster 
Library at York. The first of these has the 
heading Sermo Lupi, but all three pieces are 
nothing but extracts from the Anglo-Saxon 
Laws. Prof. Napier’s second part will contain 
some ecclesiastical ordinances ascribed to Wulf- 
stan by Wanley, and an investigation into the 
authorship of the Homilies, with notes, &c. 
Prof. Napier has already shown that only some 
half-dozen of the sixty Homilies attributed to 
Wulfstan or Lupus really belong to him. 

Dr. K. Seitz, of Itzehoe, has published for 
his School Programme this year the first part of 
an essay on English Alliteration, in which he 
has collected a large number of examples from 
our poots and proverbs. The socond part, 
which will be out nest year, is to contain, 
among other things, the alliterative names of 
English games from a Rawlinson MS. at Oxford 
and other sources. 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

TriE Academie frau<;ais 3 has awarded the prix 
Vitet of 6,200 frs. (£218) to Emile Montcgut 
for his translation of Shakspore. “ Sursum 
Corda” has been selected as the subject for 
the prix de poesie for next year. 

M. Elisee Reclus has returned to his home 
in Switzerland from Asia Minor, where he has 
been for some time collecting matorial for the 
next volume of his Geographic universelle. 

Le Livre states that Prince Roland Bonaparte 
will shortly publish a volume of essays on 
anthropology. 

In the library of the Marquis of Salamanca, 
which is announced for sale, have been found a 
collection of original documents—letters of 
Napoleon and others—bearing upon the in¬ 
vasion of Spain by the French in 1808. 

Ollendorf has just published in book form 
M. Andrd Tbenriet’s novel, Michel Verneuil, 
which first appeared in the Revue des Leujc- 
Mondes. 

Following somewhat in the lines of Mr. 
Francis Galton, M. Henri Joly has published a 
work entitled Psyclwlogie des grands Hommes, 
which has received a high eulogy from M. Caro. 

A French translation of Sir John Lubbock’s 
Ants, Bees, and Wasps is published this week, 
in two volumes, in the “ BibliothOque scienti- 
fique internationale.” 

M. Jttles Yerne’s new book, which is now 
being published in parts in the original French, 
is called Kiraban-le-Tctu. The scene is laid in 
the Black Sea. 

Under the title of Succession d'Espagne: Louis 
XIV et Guillaume III (Plon), M. Reynold 
has published a work that throws much light 
upon disputed points of history, with the help 
of several inedited letters of Louis XIV. 

At a recent sale in Paris, a copy of the first 
pdition of the Contes divlatiques (1805), hand¬ 


somely bound and printed, sold for 1,580 frs. 

(£G3). 

From the Almanack des Spectacles we learn 
that, out of sixty-five pieces played at the 
Comedie franeaise last year, only five were new. 
These were “ Les Rantzau,” by MM. Erokmann- 
Chatrian ; “ Le Service en Campagne,” by M. de 
Massa; “ Les Portraits de la Marquise,” by M. 
Octave Feuillet; “Les Corbeanx,” bv M. H. 
Becquo; and Alfred de Musset’s “ Barberine.” 


ACKNOIV LE DOMENTS. 

Wf, have on our table: — Eighteen Months' Im¬ 
prisonment (with a Remission), by D-S-■, 

late Capt. - Rogt. Illustrated by Wallis 

Mackay (Routledgo); Kdvingtnn : a Tale for the 
Turf and tho Table, by “ Whitebelt,” with 
Frontispiece (Wyman): Marked "In Haste": 
a Story of To-day (New York: Trow’s; 
London: Sampson Low): Jock Halliday, a 
Grassmarket Hero ; or, Sketches of Life and 
Character in an Old City Parish, by Robina F. 
Hardy (Edinburgh: Oliphant. Anderson and 
Farrier); Combined Figure Skating, bv Montagu 
S. F. Monier- Williams and Stanley F. Monier- 
Williams (Horace Cox); Problems in Political 
Economy, Collected, Arranged, and Edited by 
Alfred Milnes (Sonnenscbein); Towards Demo - 
crncy (Heywood) ; Principles of Physiognomical 
Hairdressing, by Joseph Leehtenfeld (Published 
by the Author); Montesquieu on the Roman 
Empire, Revised Translation from the French 
(Houlston); An Essay on Wit and Humour, 
with other Articles, by F. R. Fleet (Bogue); 
Copyright and Patents for Inventions, Vol. II., 
Patents, by R. A. Maefio of Dreghorn 
(Hamilton, Adams and Co.) ; Mnffatt's Explana¬ 
tory Readers, No. VI. (MofTatt and Paige) ; 
Bullet and Shell: War as the Soldier Saw It, by 
Geo. F. Williams, Illustrated by Edwin Forbes 
(New York: Fords, Howard and Hulbert; 
London: Triibner) ; Pioneers of the Western 
Reserve, by Harvey Rice (Boston, U.S.: Lee and 
Shepard; London: Triibner); Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Poet, Litterateur, Scientist, by W. S. 
Kennedy (Boston, U.S.: Cassino; London : 
Triibner); &c., &c. 

We have also received the following new 
editions, &c. :— A Digest of the Criminal Law, 
Crimes and Punishments, by Sir James Fitz- 
James Stephen, Third Edition (Macmillan) ; 
Sound, by John Tyndall, Fourth Edition, re¬ 
vised and augmented (Longmans); The Roman 
Poets of the Augustan Age, Virgil, bv W. Y. 
Sellar. Second Edition (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press): Outlines of the Philosophy of Aristotle, 
bv Edwin Wallace, Third Edition, enlarged 
(Cambridge : University Press) ; Arnold’s First 
Creek Boole. New Edition, revised by the Rev. 
F. D. Morice (Rivingtons) ; Gnritd and Within 
the Precinds, by Mrs. Oliphant, For Percival, 
bv Margaret Veley, Molly Baum, by the 
Author of “ Phyllis, ” and Matrimony, by 
W. E. Norris (Smith, Elder and Co.); Cathedra 
Petri ; or, the Titles and Prerogatives of 
St. Peter and of his See and Successors, by 
C. F. B. Allnatt, Third Edition, revised and 
much enlarged (Burns and Oates); The Science 
of Man: a Manual of Anthropology based on 
Modern Research. Second Edition, by Charles 
Bray (Longmans); 'Neath Snutherti Skies : a 
Tale of Biarritz and the Pyrenees, by W. 
Graham, Second Edition (Poole) : Life ar.d 
Work among the Navvies, by D. W. Barrett, 
Third Edition (S. P. C. K.) ; Latin Prose Com¬ 
position, by R. M. Millington, Fourth Edition 
(Relfe Bros); Daily Services for Christian 
Households, by the Rev. H. Stobart, New 
Edition, revised and enlarged (S. P. 0. K.); 
Bible Myths and their Parallels in Other Reli¬ 
gions : being a Comparison of the Old and New 
Testament Myths and Miracles with those of 
Heathen Nations of Antiquity, with numerous 
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Illustrations, Second Edition (New York: 
Bouton; London: Quaritch); The Senior 
Poetical Header, for School and Home Use, by 
P. R. Jackson, Tenth Edition (Burns and Oates); 
The Reporter's Assistant, and the Learner’s 
Guide to a Knowledge of Phonography, by 
Isaac Pitman, Seooud Edition (Pitman); &c., &o. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

OIT READING THE STORY OF IDA, BY FRANCESCA. 
Francesca, I shall never sec your face, 

Nor hold your hand with gratitude in mine, 
For love you bore that fair girl Florentine, 
And all the sweet attendance of your grace; 
Sundered ye were by creed in tongue and race 
Yet were ye one, because your hearts divine 
Were offered each upon Love’s single shrine, 
And one pure spirit did them both embrace. 

Good angel, they who read the talc you tell— 
Witli its unearthly graciousness and sweet 

For record of Faith’s martyrdom—will find 
Your virgin Ida’s history a shell, 

Wherein all maids may heartheir own hearts’ beat 
Mixed with the mourning of a passionate -wind. 

H. D. Bawnsley. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

To the Contemporary Review, Mr. T. Hall 
Caine contributes an article entitled “ Two 
Aspects of Shakespeare’s Art.” Developing a 
remark of Coleridge, he shows that Shakspere’s 
dramatis personae are not portraits of indi¬ 
viduals, but are so idealised or generalised as 
to become types, while losing nothing of their 
reality. “ It is said,” writes Mr. Hudson, in 
expounding the same thought, “that even 
Schiller at first saw nothing but realism in 
Shakspeare, and was repelled by his harsh 
truth ; but afterwards became more and more 
impressed with his ideality.” In the second 
part of his paper Mr. Caine takes some words of 
Goldsmith as text, and endeavours to show 
that Shakspere is properly a melodramatist, 
and what precisely melodrama is. Goldsmith’s 
feeling towards Shakspere may be discovered 
dearly enough in the tenth chapter of his 
Inquiry into the Present State of Polite Literature 
—“ What strange vamped comedies, farcical 
tragedies, or what shall I call them, speaking 
pantomimes have wo not of late seen. . . . The 
piece pleases our critics because it talks old 
English.” The reader will probably remember 
Goldsmith’s amusing analysis of Hamlet’s 
soliloquy in his essay on “ Metaphor.” 


RENAN'S “RECOLLECTIONS OF MY 
YOUTH." 

Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Jeunesse. Par Ernest 
Henan. (Paris: Calmann Ldvy.) * 

M. Ernest Renan vient de rdunir en un volume 
les Souvenirs de son enfance et de sa jeunesss 
qui avaient paru, fragment par fragment, dans 
la Revue des Dcux-Slondes. Un caractere tout 
particulier de ces Souvenirs, et qui des l’abord 
les distingue des autves ouvrages du me me 
genre, e’est que la part de l'anecdote et celle du 
portrait y occupeut une place oxtremement 
restreiute. Et encore, si M. Henan raconteune 
anoedote, s’il esquisse un portrait e’est que cela 
dtait necessaire pour eclairor un etat de son 
ame, fi lui. Memo, proprement parler e’est 
uniquemont une histoire des etats successifs 
de son ame que M. Benan a essaye de fixer. 
Son livre est done tout psychologique et les 
evenements en sont presque tout ti fait exclus. 
L’auteur de la Vie de Jesus a traveled plusieurs 
systemes d’existence. Tout enfant et juequ’au 
milieu de son adoloscsnca il a vdcu dans la 

* Au English translation by C. B. Pitman, re¬ 
vised by Mdme. Kenan, is published by Messrs. I 
Chapman and Hall, 


petite ville de Trdguier, en Bretagne. La il 
connut le spectacle et subit la contagion de 
mcDurs tres dtrangeree aux moeurs contem- 
poraines. Eusuite, il vint Paris. Il acbova 
ses etudes dans le petit seminaire de Saiut- 
Nicolas du Chardonnet, dirige par l’abbe 
Dupanloup, le nifime qui devait plus tard, et 
comme dveque d’Orldans, jeter l’anatheme sur 
les livres de son ancien ('lure. Daus ce petit 
seminaire et plus tard dans celui de Saint- 
Sulpice, M. Renan vdcut en ploin monde 
catholique, mais d’un catholicisme fort different 
de celui de la Bretagne, car les pretros de Saint- 
Nicolas et Saint-Sulpice connaiesaient le siicle, 
et l’atmosphere des deux maisons etait peuple 
d’iddes modemes. Enfin M. Renan quitta le 
seminaire et en mu me temps rompit toute 
relation avec le parti catholique. Il entra 
en pleine Boci6te laique. Ce fut un troisieme 
milieu auquel il lui fallut s’adapter. Ce 
sont les sentiments divers qui se produisirent 
en lui au oours de oette triple experience qu’il 
analyse dans ses Souvenirs. Il est aieb de con- 
stater, grace il eux, quels dlfiments particulars 
ces trois milieux—la Bretagne, le Sdminaire et 
le Paris libre—out apportes a la production du 
gdnie trds-oomplexe de M. Renan. Beaucoup 
des apparentes contradictions de sa nature 
s’expliquent ainsi, et la parfaite sincerity de son 
talent apparait en pleine lumiere.- 
C’est en Bretagne que M. Reuan a grandi. 
C’est i\ la Bretagne aussi qu’il doit la profondeur 
de son Iddalisme. On trouvera dans les Sou¬ 
venirs une peinture charmante de la vieille ville 
de Treguier ou s’dtait conserve quelque chose 
de la candeur d’nn autre age. M. Renan rdsume 
lui-meme d’une faron bieu precise l’ensemble 
des lemons que cette ville et cette candeur out 
imprimdes en lui lorsqu’il dit qu’a frequenter 
les dignes pretres et les bonnes gens de son 
pays il contracts un ingufrissable mepris pour 
tout ce qui est travail utilitaire. C’a toujours 
dtd une qualite propre a la race Bretonne que 
lo culte du reve desinteresse et le dedain du 
succes positif et materiel. Cet Ide'alisme n’a 
pas diminud chez M. Renat), et e’est pour y 
demeurer fidele qu’il a bii-e sa carriers sacer- 
dotale d’abord, sa carriers professorate en- 
suite, plutot que de ne pas mettre entierement 
d’accord sa pensee et ses actes, sa vie extdrieure 
et sa vie intdrieure. On peut attribuer encore 
a l’influence Bretonne la nature tres-speeiale 
du style de M. Renan. Seul parmi les grands 
prosateurs Franyais contemporains, il eorit dans 
une langue toute de sentiment, et d’oii la sensa¬ 
tion semble exclue. Les beautes de ses phrases 
sont toutes morales, si l’on peut dire, et dans 
la tradition de cette poesie des races Celtiques 
qu’il a lui-meme si bien definie dans un de ses 
premiers volumes i’Essais. Il ne doit rien a 
l’deole pittoresque dont Tht'ophile Gautier fut 
le chef et ii laquelle ee rattacbent tous les 
ecrivains de talent de la France actuelle, depuis 
M. de Gonoourt jusqu’a M. Taine. Et juste- 
ment dans la partie de ses Souvenirs consacree 
ii son enfance se trouvent les pages oil cette 
spiritualitd de sa maniere d’dcrire est le plus 
visible, je veux parler de sa Priere sur I'Acropole, 
qu’ii faut placer pour la poesie mystbrieuse de 
son dtoquence ii cotd de la dedicace ce'lebre de 
la Vie de Jesus, a l’Ame de sa scour Henrietta: 

“ Te souviena-tu, du sein de Dieu oil tu re¬ 
poses . . 

A ses anndes de seminaire qui suivirent sa 
studieuse et provinciate adolescence M. Renan 
parait avoir dfi les deux tendances qui ont fait 
de lui l’homme illustre qu’il est aujourd’hui: 
le goftt du talent litte'raire et celui des etudes 
religieuses. L’abbb Dupanloup qui dirigeait 
la maison de Saint-Nicolas du Chardonnet, 
etait un homme enthousiaste de Litterature ot 
pour qui de beaux vers de Virgile ou de Sophocle 
e'taient 1’oooasion d’un ravissement. On peut 
juger s’il fut heureux de trouver dans un (Sieve 
j des dispositions pour l’art d’ecrire telles que 


dut les avoir M. Renan vers as dix-huititae 
annde. 0e fut dans la correspondance mfime 
adressbe par le jeune Breton a sa mere que \ s 
directeur (qui lisait toutes les lettres, comoo 
e’est l’habitude dans lea seminaires) deconvri! 
les gorrnes de ce rare talent. L’auteur de- 
Souvenirs raconte lui-mbme qu’un soir, dues U 
salle commune, et parlant d’ane composition, 
l’abbe Dupanloup dit devant tous les eli'-e,; 
“Ah! si le sujet avait ete celui d’une letr> 
que j’ai lue ce matin, e’est Ernest Benaami 
eut ete le premier . .Une foie eorti de Saint- 
Nicolas, M. Renan tomba entre lei mains 4s 
professours de theologie et d’hiibreu. .Vu- 
jourd’hui, il semble le rogretter lors qu’il dit: 

“ La physiologic et les sciences mtmvlleo aVa- 
raiont entraine. Or, je peux bien le dire, l'anl. 
extreme que. ces sciences vitalcs exdtaient rra< 
men esprit me fait eroire que si je les av,4 
cultivecs d’une fayon suivic, je fusse arrire » 
plusieurs des resultats de Darwin quo j'entre- 
voyais ...” 

Au lieu de cela il suivit le courg de l’abbe Ls 
Hir, il se passionna pour les etudes religieuses, 
et, ce faisant, par un resultat fort inattendu 
et qui dut bien etonner ses maitres, ii perdit 
la foi. 

La portion la plus touebante des Souwniri 
63t assurement oelle que l’ancien dleve de Saint- 
Sulpice a consacrbe au rdcit de ce qu’il appslle 
sa “ Nopbtali,” e’est ii dire de sa lutte intims 
centre le dog cqo de son enfance. Le carac‘ire 
bien special de oette rupture reside en ceci qm 
M. Renan fut determine a cesser de eroire hi 
livres reveles pour des raisons purement phi- 
lologiques. C’est la critique des textes qui Is 
conduisit & la negation de la divinite du 
Christianisme. Il fut un “trop bon tdi-ve, 
pour employer une de • ses expressions, et 
1’oxegese fit de lui un dissident qui ne deva:‘. 
plus se reconcilier. La nature toute scientifiqus 
de cette evolution d’esprit explique aussi Is 
oalme singulter oil M. Renan est demeure pu 
rapport ;i la religion qull a quittee. Comma ii 
n’a cede dans cette occasion ni au desir do 
s’afTrauchir d’une regie morale ni aux argufies 
toujours un peu douteuses du raisonnemsat 
speculatif, mats qu’il s’est sdpare de l’Egliseea 
toute sincerite de conscience et par des raot.ii 
de l’ordre de la constatation positivo, il P ;u! 
regarder avec une ame entierement eereiue « 
moment tragique de sa jeunesse. Comme il le 
dit avec fierte : “ Ce n’est pas l'interet qui m s 
eloigne du Christianisme. Tous ™ e3 irater..3 
les plus chors ne devaient-ils pas rn’engugci ; i lo 
trouver vrai?” Il lui fallut en effot briser. 
non seulement avec sa foi, maia avec t? 11 * 9 ;i 

carriere, au milieu du mecon ten foment indigo 
de ses maitres qui ne pouvaieut compren re 
qu’il se separat d’eux sous pr6 texte “ <[ M . * 
explications mesiianiques dos l^aaumes ctai es- 
fansses et que Gesenius, dans son comm™ ‘ 
sur Isaie, avait raison sur pnesqae teas 
points contre les orthodoxes.” Xiiecompo 1 
de la loyaute dont 1’auteur de la. Vie de, 
preuve, en quittant ainsi son babit as ‘ 
nariste du jour oil il fut arrivo ; l Pv- uK 
elusion, se trouve dans cstte sereDite si ^ 
qui lui est demeures ii l’eudroit ae I 
abandonnee,—si rare qu’elle est prosq'W, 
telligible pour la plupart ineme doe 1 ? or j e31 ec: 
qui ne coinprennent pas la positioa ‘ aP | 
prise par M. Renan ii l’egard du lo 

il ne croit plus. Mais combieu < ^'* ncrt 'i e d’uno 
sont devenus, comme lui, par le sorap ul 
etude poussee trop avant ? ; a3 ; 0 ia 

Les Souvenirs ne vont par beaucoup P aJ . e _, 
que ce depart du eeminaire. Ils ° ia ^ c j er li 
cependant pour nous permettra eU t sar 

part d'influence que la societe d 0 ^ 33 itot sorti 
I’eorivain. Comme il comment *>, ® ^ n mps?® J 

RaW®' 


icbuvam. C/Uiutut) 11 U'JIUIUBUV C0tD? r 

de Ssint-Sulpice de vivre dan.9 ' B ^ r i 
des hommes les plus distingues de B (justs' 8 
tels que M. Taiue, M. Bertb el ° ’ jjjain; 8 
Flaubert, Paul de Saint-Victor, ot w 
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. do Sainte-Beuve, il apprifc peu peu h consideror 
« )es choses de Vesprit sous des points de vuo tout 
-: ;i {'ait vanes, et la tendance au dilettantisms se 
- dt'roloppa en lui d'une fai;on qui a paru exagereo 
quelquas uns de ses plus fervents admiratoiirs. 
Sou go fit natural pour l’aristocratie fut augment,' 
par la spectacle des deux revolutions de 1818 
et de 1870, qui ne l’atteignirent pourtant pas 
dans ea vie privee, mais qui lui deplurent, 
comma a Flaubert, comme a The o philo Gautier, 
comma a M. Taine, par l’avenement au pouvoir 
des cla asses inferieures de la society. M. Kenan 
n resuvue dans ses deux drames symboliques 
de Cairh'tn et de VEau de Jouvence ses craintes 
de cet ordre,—puis lour apaisement. Car en 
politique, ainsi qu’en toutes choses, la conclu¬ 
sion do la pensee do M. Kenan, s’il faut en croire 
les Souvenirs, est l'Optimisme le plus complet. 
Cet Optimisme me parait de'river, d’abord il'uno 
disposition dVime tout a fait subjective et per- 
sonnello, comme tout Optimisme ou tout Bessim- 
isme, et ea second lieu d’une foi profondo en 
la Science. Cette foi n’est ello mime qu’une 
forme de la foi profonde ii l’Esprit. C’est 
comme on voit. l’ldcalismo Breton qui reparait 
chez l’ancien ecolier do Treguier, dovenu tin 
ccrivain celebre, en sorte qu’apres avoir dft 
ii sa patrie les meilleurs qualites de son talent, 
M. Renan se trouve lui devoir la supreme 
consolation de sa pensee. Taut il est vrai quo 
1 l’essence mdme de notre vie intime reside dans 
notre race ! Heureux quand cette influence se 
\ manifests par des oeuvres comme la Vie de Jesus 
i et les Souvenirs ! Paul Bourget. 
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gischen Ivarte der Erde. Basel: Scliwabe. 16 M. 
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Corpus inscriptionum lntinamm. Vol. X. Inscrip- 
tiones Bruttiorum. Campnniae, Sicilim?, Sardiniae 
latinae. Ed. Th. Mommsen. 2 Partes. Berlin: 
Roimer. 124 M. 

Edpa, die prosaische. im Auszugo nebst Vol sun gn saga 

u. Nomagests-th5t.tr. Mit ausfiihrl. Glossar hrsg. 

v. E. Wilkeii. 2. Till. Glossar. Paderbom: Scho- 
liingli. 5M. 

Ewat.d. P., ot G. T.oemt:. Excmpla scriptume visi- 
goticae40tabulisexpressae. Heidelberg: Koester. 
50 M. 

Garet.entz. Cr. v. der. Anfangsgriinde der chincsischen 
Grnmm.atik. Leipzig: Weigel. 8 M. 

Gilp.f.rt, W. Ad ?.Iartia1em quaestiones critieae. 
I.eipzig: Teubner. 80 Pf. 
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zugesehriebenen Bedell. Leipzig: Teubner. 60 Pf. 
Hufpschmaxx, H. Annenisehe Studien. I. Gnind- 
ziige der Anm-n. Etymologic. 1. Till. Leipzig: 
Breitkopf & Hiirtel. 3 aI. 

KlELMAXX, H. A. Der &pros ^ttiovitio^ in der Brod- 
bit to d. Hermgebets. Kreuznach: Sehmithals. 

1 M. 20 Pf. 

MlRscn. P. De ^r. Terenti Varronis antiquitatum 
revum humanarum libris XXV. Leipzig: Violet. 

2 M. 

Mommsen. T. Griechische Formenlohre. Leipzig: 
Teubner. 1 M. 

Pappageoro, P. N. Codex Lnurontiamis v. Sophokles 
u. e. none Foliation im Scholientexte. Leipzig: 
Teubner. 1 M. 

Plotini Enneades PrftomissoPorpbvrii de anta Plotino 
deque online librorum oi'ils libelloed.R. Volkmann. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 3 M.oo Pf. 

Reixiscii. L. Die Bilin-Spmche. 1. Bd. Texte der 
Bilin-Spmcbe. Leipzig: Grieben. 10 M. 

Schiller. H. Dor lufinitiv boi Clirestien. Oppeln: 
Franck. 1 M. 80 Pf. 

Wassnf.r. J. Do heroum apud Graccos cultit. Kiel: 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

A SIAMESE BESTIARY. 

Oxford. 

In the Academy of Docomher 24, 1881, Dr. 
Morris, quoting from the Pali MHindu Pawha, 
thought that ivo mitiht trace the so-called 
Bostiary (Physiologus) to Indian iufluenco. 
This theory is, I take it, horns out by the 
following facts :—In Siamese literature there 
exist several works under the titlo “ Sup/ia«if,” 
a nsme which, corresponds to the Sanskrit 
8>ibhrnhitn, but simplv moans “ Proverb.” Of 
one of thess works. Pallogoix, in his Gram- 
mntira Linqnne Thai, eivos two specimens, 
which may be thus translated : — 

“ The vulture in its outward appearance seems 
inordinate, cruel, l>:td: it. only eats dead animals 
free from guilt and sin ; thus also the honest 
man working merits.” 

“ The stork seems to be in its outward appear¬ 
ance bright with its white feathers, as clean as 


cotton. It eats, however, cray-fish, fish, and 
living animals. Thus appear the dishonest who 
intliet evil on others soft and beautiful.” 

It is worth while to give the Greek vorsion with 
respect to tho vulture : 

“ v Etti yelp it yi'ip yatrrpiuapyov opveov ircrph irdvra ra 
TrfTfivb. • outos pie lajas,rhi quipas Ttrrrapd.Koi’ra teal 
ird\iv Srav eupedrj iv frpuipairiv irrdlii, \lrpas u , koX 
avair\-ppoi Tuiv TerrtrapaKuvTa ijulpicv rqv vpartiae. 
leal (Tv ovv vopzf &eOp'vTTf iin](TT€vtTat ijuipat rfirerapd.. 
Kovra, i\6pfvoe z'pv rou icopiov a vdina.mv • koX ph 
piXKt ycKTTpipapyta. irxo\d(,’tiv, iVa ph dvoXftrrjs tup 
t ttrcapaKovTa hpepdiv rpv irqnTiiav. 

What is related of tho vulture in tho Siameso 
version is certainly in accordance with natural 
history, and may, thorefore, be more original. 
As to the origin of tho Siamese version, we 
must bear in mind that we have no mere 
translation before us. The names of the two 
birds are pure Siameso. The name for vulture 
is rjrdhra in Sanskrit, which, however, is also 
used as a generic name for any bird of prey. 
The yiih, which Pallegoix translate.? in the 
grammar by “ ibis,” and in the dictionary by 
avis communissima et alhissima, seems not to bo 
known in India. I Jmve been told that the 
best translation for you would be “ stork,” as 
it most resembles this bird. The work must 
have been adapted under Buddhist influence 
from Sanskrit, as is shown by the many 
Sanskrit loan-words and the specific Buddhist 
morality in tho two specimens. 

We have in Sanskrit literature several works 
which have subhdshita as first member of the 
compound, such as suhhdshitdraavci, subhdshita 
saimloha ; but, from the description given in 
catalogues, they do not anpear to contain these 
animal moralisations. We must, however, bear 
in mind that animals play a conspicuous part 
in Indian literature. A cursory glance at the 
verses contained in the Paucatantra or tho 
Jdtakas will show this. 

According to the Siamese annals, Siam was 
first colonised from India about the time of 
Gotama Buddha by two Brahmans; and there 
seems no reason to doubt this statement. 

O. Frankfurter. 


THE UNIVERSALITY OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 

East Anstey Rectory, N. Devon: June 11,1883. 

In his interesting review of the late Mr. 
Birratt’s Physical illelempiric contains! in the 
last number of tho Academy, Mr. Saadworth 
H. Tlodgson says :— 

“Motempiric is what we may call a Mind-stuff 
theory, or, as Mr. Barratt calls it, a ‘ doctrine of 
the Universality of Consciousness.’ lie was the 
first, lie says, in England in recent times to give a 
clear statement of this doctrine, in his J’/iysieal 
Ethics, published in 1800.” 

Though the matter is not of extreme import¬ 
ance, I should be glad to be allowed to point 
out that I propounded a theory of an essentially 
similar character in the Theological Review 
(October 1809), with the special object of 
affording not so much a basis for general 
philosophical systematisation as a standpoint on 
which the Christian doctrine of immortality 
might not unreasonably be placed. I may add 
that this paper (entitled “ Modern Materialism 
and its Relation to Immortality ”), while it con¬ 
tains some of the more salient features of Mr. 
llarratt’s book, though conceived from a more 
theological point of viow, was written in entire 
ignorance of his work, which hadDot then, to the 
best of my belief, been published. 

Joiin Owen. 


THE NEW EDITION OF “ LIDDELL AND SCOTT.” 

Dublin: Juno 8, 1883. 

In addition to the list of inaccuracies in the 
seventh edition of Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon 
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given in the Academy of May 19,1 beg to men¬ 
tion the following:— 

M«A tSaiyu. The passage, Theogn. 185, yrjpai 
KCLKTjv ov /xt\f$alv€i laOKbs avf)p is translated “ a 
good man cares not to marry a bad woman ; ” it 
should bo, “feels no difficulty about marrying,” 
“ does not hesitate to marry.’* 

'EirtdTpfQo). Theogn. 440 is erroneously quoted 
as an instance of imarpecpopaL with a genitive. 
The passage is vr\mos os rbv Ifibv per *x (l v ° ov & 
<pv\aKrjcnv t r6v S’ avrov Xbiov outiti/ 4 tt irrpetperai. 

TpnriSuv is translated “a slave who has been 
twice in fetters/* 

Ef<ra>, tau, is said always to follow its case 
except in II. 21, 125, but it is found before its 
case also in II. 24, 184, and 199. 

K peas. The plural Kpeara is cited as if found 
only in Hesychius. but it occurs in Od. 3, 33: 
Sair' 4vrvv6pevot ttpear' {oirruv &\\a r * eirupov. 

n T)p6s. The meaning “ blind ” should be 
given, which occurs in Aesop, 17 : aviip irripbs 
4iu>0u tcuv rb inridepevov us ras avrov Xfipar ov 
4<pairr6titvos t \eyeiv 6iro?6v n etrri. The word 
probably bears the same moaning in 11. 2, 599. 

Sva-Korafr, avdKord^u, u it grows dark,” is 
probably not impersonal, but to bo explain od 
like vu by an ellipse of Zevs. This is shown by 
such passages as Her. 4, 28, rb depot vow ovk uvUi. 

'Eyyu\vios is erroneously said to be formed from 
yu>vos instead of yuvia. 

ClIAHLES H. KEEXE. 


series of maps of the British Islands in which From such deductions as may be drawn 
he indicates, by distinctive colouring, the from these and kindred phenomena Prof. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, .Tunc IS. 4 p.m. Asiatic: “ Can India be made 
more Interestingby Mr. H. G. Keruo. 

7.30 p.m. Aristotelian: Annual Business Meet- 
in qr. 

TUESDAY, June 19. 7.45 p.m. Statistical: “Food Pro¬ 
duction and its International Distribution,” by Mr. 
Stephen Bourne. 

Zoological: “The Mollus<-a procured 
during the Cmisc of H.M.S. Triton between the 
Hebrides and Faroes in iss>,” by Dr. J. Dwvn 
Jeffreys: “Tlie Madreporariun Genus Phynvutraea, 
with a Description of a New Species,” by Prof. 
P. Martin Duncan: “Description of Some New 
Species of (rnlertu-itlir^ by Mr. Martin Jacoby; 
“The Anatomy of Pomtla salcaniaT by Dr. J. S. 
Gars on. 

Wednesday, June 20 , S p.m. Geological. 

Thursday, June 21,8 p.m. Linnean: “ Structural Hard 
Farts of Funyidae,” II.. bv Prof. P. M. Duncan ; 
" TheSela^ineaedescribed 1 »y Linnaeus and Others,” 
by Mr. It. A. Rolfe; “ Mollusea of the f'hallenyer 
Expedition,” XX., by the Rev. R Bootf Watson. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “ Evaporation in Vacuo.” by 
Prof.H. McLeod; “ Hydrocarbons from Camphor,” 
and “Some Substitution Derivatives of Cam]4ior,” 
by Prof. H. E. Armstrong; “The Decomposition of 
Ammonium Nitrate : an Investigation into the Rate 
of Chemical Change.” by Mr. V. H. Veley. 

8 pin. Historical: “Personal Traits of the 
Mahratta Princes,” by Sir Richard Temple. 

•8 p.m. Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts: “The Drama,” by Mr. W. A. Stanley. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries: "Roman Objects from 
Ohiddiimfold,” by Mr. Ralph Neville; “Roman 
Buildiiufs at Boxted, Kent.” by Mr. G. Pavne; 
“Ptolemy’s < teo^rapliy of the British Isles,” by Mr. 
Henry Bradley. 

Friday. June 22, 8 pm. Browninar: “A Blot on the 
’Scutcheon,” by tin* Rev. J. D. Williams; “Al)t 
Voprler,” by Mrs. Turnbull. 

Saturday. June 23, 3 n.m. Physical: “Researches 
upon the Cause of Evident Magnetism and Neu¬ 
trality in Iron and Steel” (illustrated with 
experiments), by Prof. D. E. Hughes; “A Sine 
Electrometer,” by Prof. G. W. Minchin; “The 
Induction Balance Effect and Densities of Alloys of 
Copper and Antimony,” by Mr. George Kamensky. 


distribution of land and water at successive Hull has been enabled to work oat tbe 
periods of geological history. No such series ancient physiography of the British Islands, 
of maps, so far as we know, has ever before But he has done more than this. In tracin'’ osr 
been published, or even attempted. Indeed, area back to the earliest stages of its develop, 
it is only of late years that our knowledge of ment, he has at length reached a time in 
the internal structure of the country has been geological history when it ceases to bereco». 
sufficiently advanced to render such a work nisable. Prof. Hull has been led to date the 
possible. genesis of the British Islands, and of Western 

Unless gifted with special powers of imagi- Europe generally, from the close of the Car¬ 
nation, and trained in their scientific use, the boniferous period ; and to this epoch he also 
student finds it far from easy to realise the refers the birth of the Atlantic Ocean. This 
geographical conditions of any given area at is a point of such profound interest that it 
a particular episode in its development. But, may be well to summarise the arguments 
by aid of Prof. Hull’s maps, this difficulty is which he brings forward in its support, 
in large measure removed. From them he He assumes that there existed during the 
may learn, with a clearness otherwise un- later Carboniferous period a vast continental 
attainable, what were the main features in tract of land which, stretching southward* 
the physiography of the country at any from the Arctic regions, occupied much of 
special period; he may recall the relative the area of the present North Atlantic. At 
positions of land and water, and may even the close of the Carboniferous era, this area 
learn something about the depth of the suffered great disturbance, the pre-existing 
water and the height of the land. It must continent becoming submerged, while land 
not be supposed, however, that our know- arose in the neighbouring waters. In the 
ledge is yet sufficiently ripe to permit in ocean bounding this old laud on the west, 
all eases of a complete restoration of the tlie sea-bottom was upheaved and thrown 
ancient geography of the British area. In into a series of grand folds which form the 
many cases it is well-nigh impossible to trace plicated range of tho Alleghanies; while iu 
the margin of a vanished sea. Yet, after all, the waters to the east of the continent there 


geological history when it ceases to be recog¬ 
nisable. Prof. Hull has been led to date the 
genesis of tlie British Islands, and of Western 
Europe generally, from the close of the Car¬ 
boniferous period; and to this epoch he also 


may be well to summarise the argument* 
which he brings forward in its support. 

He assumes that there existed during the 
later Carboniferous period a vast continental 
tract of land which, stretching southwards 
from the Arctic regions, occupied much of 
the area of the present North Atlantic. At 
the close of the Carboniferous era, this area 
suffered great disturbance, the pre-existing 


ocean bounding this old laud on the west, 
the sea-bottom was upheaved and thrown 
into a series of grand folds which form the 
plicated range of tho Alleghanies; while in 
the waters to the east of the continent there 


the wonder is not that we are unable to do arose contemporaneously a great mass of 


more, bur, rather, considering the difficulties 
of the subject, that wo are able to do so 
much. 

The principles which guide the geological 


land forming Western Europe and including 
the British area. But, as we may assume 
that every ridge has its correlative furrow, 
these elevations were accompanied by corre- 


resurreetionist in his attempts to revive the sponding depressions; and thus it came to 
buried features of the past are set forth with pass that a trough was formed in the old 
much clearness in the essays which are terrestrial region running roughly parallel to 
introductory to the description of the the chain of the Alleghanies, and henceforth 
maps. In this part of the work Prof, filled with the waters of the North Atlantic 
Hull gracefully acknowledges the value Ocean. 

of those luminous writings of Mr. Godwin- It will be gathered from this sketch that 
Austen that have irradiated the path Prof. Hull’s views diverge widely lrom those 
of all his followers in this direction. In held at the present day by several geologists 
attempting to trace an old sea-margin the of eminence, who, so far from admitting an 
geologist is guided by a variety of considera- interchange of land and water on a large 
tions. In the first place, it is clear from the scale, are inclined to believe that the great 


scale, are inclined 10 believe that the great 


manner in which sediments are deposited on continental and oceanic areas have remame 
a sea-bottom that they tend to thin out sea- tolerably persistent throughout geologic* 
wards, and to disappear in the direction of time. This modem doctrine is based maimy 


mid-ocean. Hence, where the geologist finds 
a Stratified rock increasing in thickness he 
feels that he may generally look in that 
direction for the source of the ancient sedi¬ 
ment—in other words, for the position of the 
land which yielded the materials of the strata. 
Yet it must be borne in mind that sedimentary 


on the fact that none of tlie deposit brong t 
up from the deepest parts of the P rese ^ 
oceans can be exactly paralleled by » n y° 
our stratified rocks; whence fcl* e conclusion 
that the deep sea never occupied the P r ® se " e 
site of the great terrestrial areas- That tier 
have been numberless minor alternations 0 


x v.u j u iituou t/oiuo iu miuu biiuu ovuiutcu tai jr **« • ** ** uovi uituv/i - , , 

deposits wedge out where they abut against sea and land no one can for a moment e Jj 
a shelving shore ; and thus it happens that a and that some of our rocks hatre been or^ 
thiuning-out of strata may sometimes indicate in seas of no mean depth is abund* 1 ’ 11 ! * 


SCIENCE. 

Contributions to the Physical History of the 
British Isles ; with a Dissertation outlie 
Origin of Western Europe and of the 


the proximity of land. Indications of the 
nature of the water may of course be gleaned 
from the lithological character of the rocks. 
Thick beds of pure limestone, for example, 
are usually formed far from land, and offer 


in seas of no mean depth is abundantly te 
fied by such deposits as the Chalk » n 
Nummulitic limestone; the only ( l u ^^ 
that remains is whether we can point to ^ 
which required for their formation » de P' 
water far greater than that of tR e ^ reli m, 

n^moarabie » 


ah i- k - -a 7 r, evidence ot water, it not ot great, at least ot ana jNuminutiuc seas, ana cou*t , “ ~ , our 

f , a ?‘ IC 0° ean ‘ By Edward Hull, ^btan- moderate, depth; while the interstratifieation that of the most profound depth* 
or of limestones with beds of shale and sandstone present oceaus. fUC h 

Most of us learn so much more readily from points to shallower water and the consequent Notwithstanding the intcr®^ ° stu£ |ent 
pictorial illustration than from mere descrip- approach towards land. Again, beds of questions as those just raised, ^ w 
tion, however graphic, that a single diagram shingle or conglomerate offer in mo9t cases will probably find liis attenti® 11 ceI j gull's 
or map may prove more serviceable than page trustworthy evidence of marginal conditions; the maps which form the bulk of ~ r0 ' ^g*. 
uuon page of letterpress. Prof. Hull has and, above all else, there is the witness which is book. This instructive series - ^ tbrou? 1 

therefore rendered a signal service to students borne to the neighbourhood of the shore by trates the successive changes of* *° r ,hose eadf 
of geology by preparing and publishing a the unconformability of strata. which our laud has passed, fra irl 
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days when its embryonic framework was 
elaborated on ihe iloor of an Archaean sea 
down to the comparatively recent time when 
t ie laud finally rose from the icy waters of 
tne giacial epoch. The geologist may indeed 
linger over this set of maps with feelings of 
alfeetion akin to tho«e with which we con¬ 
template a series of portraits, taken at various 
periods of a person’s life, and portraying his 
development irom infauoy to old age. 

F. \V. liuDLER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ARABIC ELEMENT IN MODERN TERSIAX. 

Shah rod : May 14, 1883. 

la the transliteration of Persian words in my 
letter printed in the ACADEMY of April 14 all 
tlx*3 U's have been printed as (Fs, which gives a 
vary carious look to some words. 

Uhe reviewer, Mr. Wilson, is perfectly correct 
whs-ea he says that members of the Persian 
eam-bassy in London and educated natives pro- 
, fe# a to prefer Persian words to Arabic ones; but 
thesy do not in Persia act up to what they say. 
Th_e proportion of Arabio words in modem 
PeTsian is exactly what I said it was, but I 

- ought to have mentioned in my letter that the 
tendency towards simplicity of style does not 
exist at Teheran—that is, at Court. 

There is, I believe, at present in London a 
highly educated native of Persia, Mirza Muham- 
nied Baqer (who was once well known as John 
“ Muafctar, the name he received when converted 

- in India to the Christian faith), who, although 

- he has never been at Teheran, and speaks the 
idiom of Fiirs, where Arabic words are much 
less employed, will, I believe, fully bear out 
what 1 say. 

Mr. Wilson seems to have made a slip in his 
final remark: surely the Persian biiz thudan, 
‘becoming open”—i.e., opening—is not the 
' same as the Arabic muruja'at, “ return.” 

It may interest you to know that the ably 
written paper Akhtar, published at Constanti¬ 
nople, has been prohibited in Persia in con¬ 
sequence of certain remarks on the Persian 
Government and its administration. 

A. Houtum-Sciiindler. 


SCIESCE NOTES. 

Emeritus Professor Morris has presented 
to University Colloge, Loudon, his valuable 
geological library. 

The second part of the Ltthaca palaeozoiea, by 
Prof. Ferd. Roemer, of Breslau, has lately issued 
from the publishing house of tichweizerbart in 
Stuttgart. This portion of the great work deals 
almost exclusively with the corals and allied 
forms. In discussing the Monticuliporidae the 
work of Dr. Nicholson is fully recognised. As 
to the erratic genus Stromata pur a, Dr. Roomer 
is content to place it provisionally among the 
Hydromedusae. The distinguished position of 
the author, the elaborate way m which he has 
treated each genus, and the excellence of the 
illustrations conspire to render the Lethaea 
palaeozoica a work of unusual value to those 
who are studying the fossils of the older rocks. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

With reference to the search for Sanskrit 
MSS. la India, we take the following from 
Trubner’s Literary Record: —Prof. R. G. Bhan- 
darkar reports on work done in 1S81-82 in the 
Maratba country, the Haiderabadterritory, and 
Barar. l£(e gives a list of many rare MSS. on 
the Vedaa aud Yeddngas at Poona ; in one place 
he obtained a sot of twelve of tne most im¬ 
portant Puranas. Besides these, he gives lists 


of many interesting MSS. on grammar, as¬ 
tronomy, aud astrology. Pandit Kashi Nath 
Kuute, in a report for the quarter ending 
December 31,1880, states that he has catalogued 
550 Sanskrit MSS., 326 in the library of Pandit 
Jwiila Datta Prasada, grandson of Pandit 
Madhusiidana, and 224 in that of Pandit Bhaga- 
wiia Das, assistant-professor, Government Col¬ 
lege, Lahore. This latter library contains 400 
books in all, of which 224 are MSS., none of 
them older, however, than the sixteenth century. 
Pandit Kashi Nath Kunte further examined 
and catalogued 1,606 MSS. during 1881-82, as 
compared with 2,300 in the previous year. He 
had hopes of gaining access to the Digambari 
Jaina libraries at Delhi; and, though put olf 
with various excuses, he does not despair of 
ultimately gaining his object. The MSS. in 
the libraries the pandit was able to visit range 
from the fifteenth to the nineteenth centuries. 

Tiie approaching publication, by Messrs. 
Thorin, is announced of the memorial volume 
to the late M. Graux. It is entitled M&langes 
d’Erudition dassique, tUdies d la Mtmoire de 
Charles Oraux, and oontains contributions by 
eighty scholars. Among those who are not 
French, we notioe the names of Cobet, Madvig, 
and Mommsen, but no Englishmen. The sub¬ 
scription price is 30 fra., but application must be 
made before July 1. 

Tiie Gutz-Schbll-Lbwe continuation of 
Ritschl’s Plautus seems progressing fast. Prof. 
Getz has, wo hear, two more plays ready for 
the press—the Stiehus and the Poemtlus. The 
Mostellaria will probably follow. We are glad 
to see that a small edition is to be issued for the 
“ Teubner Series.” 

A minute and very valuable article of twelve 
pages on Mr. R. Ellis’s edition of the “ Ibis,” 
by Prof. Karl Schenkel, of Vienna, appears in 
the current number of the Zeitschrift fur Oeeter- 
reicliischen Gymnaiien. 

Mr. Ellis himself contributes a review of 
Mr. Rutherford’s Babrius to the Philologische 
Rundschau for May 19, which also oontains 
notices of Dr. Holden’s Pro Plancio, Mr. 
Shuckburgh’s Lysias, and Mr. Hastings Cross- 
ley’s Marcus Aurelius. 

Mr. George Gould has published for 8d. 
(Virtue) an interesting pamphlet. The Greek 
Plays in their Relations to the Dramatic Unities. 
He shortly summarises the plays of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripidee, and Aristophanes, and 
shows that hardly one of them observes the 
three unities of place, time, and action. He 
thus claims to have destroyed one more of “ the 
idols before which the British public in this 
nineteenth century bow with unhesitating 
faith,” for “ the notion of there being a law of 
dramatic unities is nothing better than au idle 
dream,” so far as Greek plays are concerned. 

A Belgian scholar. M. C. A. Serrure, has 
published the first part of a collection of Etudes 
gaulnises, in which he argues, from the evidence 
of inscriptions, that the language of ancient 
Gaul did not belong to the Celtic family, but 
was akin to the Italian languages and has a 
representative at the present day in the Wallon. 
Judging from a long review in the Athenaeum 
beige of June 15, the writer supports his novel 
theory with much ingenuity. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Cambridge Philological Society. — {Wednesday, 
May Id.) 

Prof. Skeat, President, in the Clmir.—Mr. I’aley 
communicated the following paper on “ The Word 
'AWoyXanraos ill tiie Abou-Symbul (or Nubian) In¬ 
scription”:—■“ All of t he eminent modem scholars, 
so liir us I know, follow Kirehholl in atlirming 
that this inscription dates as early as 000 h.c. 
Naturally, though such a supposition is, consider¬ 


ing the style of the letters used, totally at variance 
with everything previously known about early 
Greek writing, the argument is eagerly seized upon 
to prove the possible antiquity of a written Greek 
literature. 1 differ entirely from any such con¬ 
clusion, and I have taken much pains to show, in 
a little publication called Bibliographia Graced (of 
which, 1 am sorry, for the credit of English learn¬ 
ing, to say my publisher reports ‘ No copies sold ’), 
that, as far as evidence goes, received theories of 
the antiquity of written books cannot for a 
moment be entertained. I am entirely incredulous 
about the supposed date of this inscription, of 
which I have a facsimile before mo nmde in 1869. 
The writing is not, I confidently affirm, earlier 
than the Peloponnesian War; and that a king 
l’sammetichus who went up the Nile to Elephant¬ 
ine with some Greeks must necessarily be the king 
of that name who is said, in Herod, ii. 154, to have 
settled near Bubastis, at the Pelusian mouth of 
the Nile, certain Ionian and Carian pirates whom 
he persuaded to become his allies, seems to me a 
most unwarrantable assumption. What I now 
desire to do is to point out the singular aud signifi¬ 
cant fact that the word aKAiyAuairos {aAoyKotros) 
used in this description occurs (if I may trust the 
Lexicon) only in the single passage of Herodotus. 
It would be a most marvellous coincidence that 
Herodotus should have used the very same word 
as the earlier writers of the inscription ; but it is 
credible that, from Herodotus, Greek-speaking 
Egyptians, who, as he expressly says, were taught 
Greek by these settlers, and became one of the 
seven families or races called in his time ‘Inter¬ 
preters’ (ii. 164), should have been described by 
a recognised term equivalent to our phrase 
‘bilingual.’ My theory is, that some unknown 
king, bearing the not uncommon name of l’sam- 
metichus, made ail expedition up the Nile with a 
party of these ‘ bilinguals,’ who ventilated their 
knowledge by scratching Greek on the statue, 
perhaps about 150 is.c., or even later.” 


Society of Biblical Archaeology. —( Tuesday, 
June 5.) 


Du. S. Birch, President, in the Chair.—The Rev. 
A. Liiwy read a paper on “ Underground Struc¬ 
tures in Biblical Lands.” He confined himself to 
caves fitted up for habitation, which abound 
throughout Syria, and especially on the eastern 
side of the .Iordan. These have been fully 
described by the late C. F. Tyrwliitt-Drakc and 
by Dr. Wctzsteiu, formerly Prussian consul at 
Damascus. lu illustration of troglodyte life, Mr. 
Luwy quoted Job xxx. 3-5.—A letter was read 
from Prof. Pleyte upon ‘ ‘ Christianity in Early 
Egyptian Documents.” He believes that he has 
found indications of Christian inlluence in the 
magic formulae from the demotic bilingual papy¬ 
rus at Leyden. They occur in a passage that hud 
been translated into demotic, Greek characters 
being used only to write the Gnostic name of God 
as embracing all the vocals of the alphabet. But 
in the text itself are a number of words taken 
from foreign languages, as indicated by the pre¬ 
sence of a determinative : and among these words 
l’rof. Pleyte has detected many that are Greek. 
For example, one passage he would read thus :— 
Pa nutcr scran patcr-a pater m-pc pa nutcr aa, ‘‘the 
youthful god, my father, father in heaven, the 
great god.” And another thus :—kiri thee pisitu 
rksaimi atom, Kvpit St it irnrre A5au, “ O 

Divine faithful Lord, I east out Adam.” 

Royal Archaeological Institute. — {Thursday, 
June 7.) 


The Rev. F. •SrruitELL in the Chair.—Before pro¬ 
ceeding to the business of the meeting, the Chair¬ 
man alluded to the death of Capt. E. Hoare, an 
early member of the Institute, and a constant, 
attendant at the meetings.—The Rev. J. Hirst read 
a paper on “The Native Levies raised by the 
Romans in Britain,” and sent by them, according 
to custom, out of the country to act ns auxiliaries 
to the legions on foreign service, which was first 
alleged by l)r. Do Yit, a Roman archaeologist of 
some note. The author showed conclusively that 
the small cohort of foot soldiers and one wing of 
horse, technically styled Rntannica, which is the 
utmost hitherto admitted by English writers on i he 
subject such as Camden, Roach Smith, and Sadler, 
was utterly inadequate, and, moreover, misleading, 
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as they embodied in their total of native levies 
troops winch, according; to Hiibner, MacC'nul, 
Collingwood, Ilruee, lihys, Thompson Watkin, 
and De Vit, were raised among' a Continental race 
of Britons, the existence of which is admitted by 
the late Dr. Guest ill his posthumous work, (Jrijiues 
Crlticar. The paper further treated of the 
probable total of British levies, and of the posi¬ 
tion they occupied in the latter ago of the Empire. 
Here the authority of Lingard and of the Saxon 
chroniclers was called in question, and a vivid 
picture was drawn of the effect of the ruthless 
press-gangs of the Romans, and of the change 
wrought in the habits of the natives by the ener¬ 
vating influence of Roman civilisation. — Mr. 
Waller made some observations upon the early 
brasses in Cobham church, rubbings of which 
wore exhibited by Mr. E. W. Wilmott.—Mr. E. 
Walford offered some remarks upon a portrait of 
Dr. Johnson which had lately come into his 
possession, and which was exhibited to tile meet¬ 
ing. This was conclusively shown by Mr. Waller 
to bo a copy, and not the work of Sir Joshua.— 
Mr. E. Peacock exhibited a good example of a 
einquecento mortar 'in bronze from his probably 
unique collection of such objects.—Mr. F. l’otts 
sent two little silver statuettes of St. James of 
Oompostella in the habit of a pilgrim und of St. 
Bartholomew carrying his skin on his arm. These 
appeared to be late seventeenth-century work, 
and to have been originally affixed to a rhasse .— 
Sir. O. Morgan exhibited a set of drawings, made 
some years ago, of the ancient clocks at Rye, 
Dover Castle, and Wells.—Mrs. Henley Jervis laid 
before the meetings books and MSS.—Mrs. Kerr 
sent photographs of human figures lately found 
at Pompeii.—.Mr. Hartshorne exhibited a box 
with scales and weights, dated Kill, for gold¬ 
smiths’ use. 
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Soman Lancashire: or, a Description of 
Homan Remains in the County Palatine of 
Lancaster. By W. Thompson Watkiu. 
(Liverpool: Printed for the Author.) 

The author of this work has been known for 
some years for his valuable contributions to 
the Roman archaeology of Britain. Many 
papers in the Archaeological Journal attest his 
assiduity in collecting Roman inscriptions 
that have been discovered throughout Britain, 
and supplying many omissions in Hiibner’s 
large work ( C. 1. L., vol. vii.). He has also 
printed, in different publications, notices of the 
Roman remains existing in various counties, as 
in Shropshire aud Herefordshire, and more 
fully in Lancashire, his own county, which 
are to be found in the Transactions of the 
Historical Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. 
These he has now collected and arranged, 
and has brought them together with additi mal 
matter in a quarto volume, well illustrated 
with maps and drawings. The illustrations 
are good, and every care has been taken to 
gather up all that has been either reecrJed in 
past years or has turned up in recent times. 
The map of Roman Lancashire, at the 
commencement of the work, indicates the 
principal and minor Roman stations, and 
the Roman roads connecting them — not 
only the main roads for military transport, 
but also others of which any traces have 
been known to exist; and the chapter 


on the “ Roman Roads of Lancashire ” is 
full of very valuable details, and shows 
the efforts of an earnest archaeologist. We 
could only wish that the same had been 
done for every county of England, and that 
the Roman roads of other counties were as 
clearly and well mapped and described. Some¬ 
thing of the kind has beeu done in a desultory 
manner in other counties, but what is now 
wanted is a correct plan of the Roman roads 
in every county, with a description of the 
stations and Roman remains along the course 
of each. 

The county of Lancaster has not hitherto 
received the attention it deserves for yielding 
vestiges of Roman occupation, but a glance 
at the map will show its importance. It con¬ 
tains the station of Manounium, now Man¬ 
chester, one of the chief seats of modern 
British manufacturing industry. This station 
was the centre of five Roman roads, well 
ascertained, and two more are indicated as 
probable; unhappily for archaeology, the 
occupation of the site for buildings, aud the 
works carried on in modern times, have 
almost effaced the ancient ramparts. Some 
fragments only of these remain, and are 
indicated on Mr. Thompson Wutkin’s map of 
the old eastrmn. Mr. Wa’kin would fix the 
date of its first erection either in the pro- 
praetorship of Petilius Cerealis, a.i>. 71-75, 
or in that of Agricola, a.d. 78-84, hut he 
gives 8uflicieut reason for thinking that the 
earlier date is the mure correct, lie supposes 
the camp to have been one of the forts 
erected for the control of the warlikeBrigantes, 
whose territory extended over the counties of 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, Durham, and 
York. Few altars or inscribed stones 
have survived to enable us to judge of the 
former importance of Mancunium, but some 
have been recorded ; aud a tile bearing the 
stamp of the Leg. xx. v. v. leads to the 
supposition that the station was constructed 
by the twentieth legion, the head-quarters of 
which were at Chester. A bronze statuette 
of Jupiter Stator was found, in 1889, in 
Tonman Street, in digging out earth for the 
erec icn of the Hall of Science, a drawing of 
which is given. 

liibchester, supposed by Mr. Watkin to be 
the Roman Bremetenacum, on the direct road 
northward to Lancaster, has yielded more 
vestiges of Roman occupation than Man¬ 
cunium, and seems to have been a fort hardly 
inferior in importance, as five roads branch 
from it in different directions, and the area of 
the camp is calculated at ten acres. We 
have hero indications of important buildings. 
A mutilated slab records the rebuilding of a 
temple, while it gives also the name of a 
legate and propraetor of Britain, Valerius 
Crescens Fulvianus, previously unknown, and 
fixes the probable date of the restoration to 
the time of the Emperor Caracalia. A walling 
stone, bearing the mark of tho twentieth 
legion, leads to the belief that this legion 
erected this castrum as well as the preceding. 
We have also an engraving given of a beauti¬ 
ful bronze helmet found at Kibehester, and 
this may be regarded as one of the choicest 
relics which have survived to modern times. 
We have to regret that here, as in most 
Roman stations, the coins discovered have 
been dispersed before having been examined 


and catalogued; but what have been recorded 
extend from the time of Nero to Crispus and 
Yalens. A fine altar erected by the Saran¬ 
ti an cavalry (Polish Lancers), styled in the 
inscription “ Bremetennacentium,” confirmi 
the opinion that Ribchester is the anciect 
Bremetenacum. 

A third ‘ station of great importance ii 
Lancaster, the Roman name of which is un¬ 
known, though this is the central point of 
only three roads. Its situation at the head of 
an estuary gives it increased value. The 
castle, church, and priory stand within the 
limits of the castrum, the form of which is 
rectangular. It may be the Portus Saelan- 
tiorum , the site of which is not yet decide:, 
and other names have been given to it. There 
is also difficulty in ascertaining the date of 
its construction, though coins of an early 
date have been found here. “ The strongest 
clue to its date,” says Mr. T. Watkin, “is a 
milestone of Hadrian, discovered three miles 
from the town on the line of Roman road 
connecting it with Overborough.” It is 
probably, however, of earlier date than 
Hadrian, and may be one of the forts erected 
by Agricola in his march northward. The 
tiles of a regiment of cavalry, the Ah 
Aeboiiana, which was stationed there, would 
fix it as early as a.d. 103, as we know that 
this Ala was in Britain at that time; but 
the peculiarity of its commanding posi¬ 
tion would lead to the idea that it had first 
been a point occupied by an Ancient British 
oppidum before becoming a Roman castru’n. 
An imperfect inscription commemorating 
the reconstruction of a bath and a basilica, 
which had become dilapidated, by the 
cavalry regiment stationed there gives the 
names of the consuls and fixes the date of the 
restoration to the year a.d. 222. The word 
Praeses occurs on this tablet, applied to the 
legate of the emperor ; and the name of the 
legate, Octavius Sabinus, is an addition to 
the li-t of Roman governors of Britain 
hitherto known. Although many Roman 
pottery kilns have been found in Britain, vet 
tile manufactories have beeu rare. One of 
these, however, has been discovered near 
Lancaster, and the remains of tiles which 
have been found bear the mark of the Aht 
Scbutianae. Such indications, though slight 
and often neglected, are very valuable as fixing 
the location of Roman forces and their titles. 
Altars have also been found, not only to 
the old Roman gods, as Mars, but to local 
divinities, as iaxonvs, with the epithet 
cONiitiBis. It is not improbable that the 
river Lone or Lune, on which the camp is 
placed, perpetuates the name of this diviuity, 
worshipped by the garrison ; and the epithet 
attached is supposed to be derived from the 
Romano-Spanish town Contrebia, which leads 
to the supposition that Spanish soldiers wea' 
serving in the Ala Sebotiana, although ia 
the Malpas Tabula the title given is “Ala II. 
Galloruin Sebotiana ; ” and there does nut 
appear to have been any other Ala Sebotiana 
serving in Britain (see Hiibner’s Das romische 
PLecr in Britannien). Lancaster and the 
neighbourhood have proved rich in Romau 
militaries, as four have been found with fairly 
perfect inscriptions. Not more than fifty 
have been recorded throughout Britain, 
but what remain are very valuable ** 
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i intimating either the names of stations or 
the date of the completion of the roads. 
We are indebted to Mr. T. Watkin for 
supplying, in one of his papers on “For¬ 
gotten or Neglected Roman Inscriptions 
found in Britain,” several inscriptions on 
mi/iiaries which had escaped the notice of 
l’rof. Hiibner; and two perfect ones have 
lately been discovered, one at Lincoln and 
another in Wales, lately recorded in the 
Academy, and this gives hope that others 
may yet be fouud. Many more coins fouud 
at Lancaster have been recorded and classified 
than at Manchester. These are tabulated 
in Mr. T. Watkin’s volume, and begin with 
consular denarii and end with the imperial 
coins of Arcadius and Honorius—thus extend¬ 
ing from the commencement to the very 
close of the Roman dominion in Britaiu. 

Another important station, going north¬ 
ward, nas Galacum, now called Overborough. 
Happily, descriptions of this have been pre¬ 
served, as otherwise 

“ not a vestige of the walls, ramparts, or fossae 
is discernible, a large mansion, with its lawns 
and gardens, now occupying its site. . . . The 

■ wftole information as to the castrum has there- 
fore to be derived from earlier writers.” 

Funeral inscriptions have turned up to confirm 
written statements, and altars have also been 

’■ found, one to the divinity already mentioned, 
: but here with a contracted title, deo sancto 

- coxtreui, and dedicated l»y Valerius Atta. 
If Hubner’s conjecture respecting “ Con- 

- tribia” is correct, we have here an indication 

- of Spanish soldiers quartered in this station, 
■s erecting an altar to the divinity of the 

- country from whence they came. 

y- Recent discoveries have shown that the 
important town of Wigan was anciently a 

■ Roman station; the road has been traced 
tram Mancunians thither, and the distance 
agrees with the Coccium of the Itinerary 
(Iter x.). In the second chapter of his book 

. . Mr. Watkin has gone into the consideration 
or this question; and while he differs 
j from all previous writers in fixing upon 
Wigan as the site of Coccium, yet recent 
v discoveries render his opinion more than 
probable. A Roman road is traced direct from 
Wigan to Lancaster, as well as to Manchester, 
and the distances marked in the Iter very 
fairly agree with Mr. Watkin’s measurements. 
By' his arrangement, Ribohester is shown to 
be Bremetonacis or Bremetouacum, and this 
is borne out by the finding of the tablet 
already mentioned. This Roman station ap¬ 
pears to have stood on an elevation in the 
centre of the present town, where the church 
now stands. Three Roman roads converge on 
this point, and the cemetery has been dis¬ 
covered outside the station. 

These are the principal Roman stations of 
Lancashire, but several minor stations are re¬ 
corded of which distinct traces exist. They 
are faithfully given by Mr. Watkin, but to 
notice each would occupy too much space. 

There is a remarkable absence of Roman 
villas in Lancashire and in the surrounding 
counties, except Yorkshire, forming a strong 
contrast to what occurs in the Southern an 1 
Midland counties, where villas are abundant. 
Mr. Watkin takes notice of several boton- 
tini, or landmarks, left by the Roman 
agrimensores, or land-surveyors. These have 


been hitherto little noticed, and many 
destroyed through want of knowledge of their 
nature and history and the purposes for 
which they served. He also notices instances 
of coal-mining which are referable to the 
Roman occupation. Traces, also, of the 
worship of springs are to be found in 
Roman Lancashire as well as in other parts 
of Britain. This is a subject which until 
lately has attracted but little attention, 
vet recent discoveries have shown how 
largely it was practised in Roman Britain. 
Many hoards of Roman coins have been 
found in Lancashire. These are carefully 
recorded to the number of twenty-one, but 
many more must have escaped notice; also, 
but few coins out of these different “ finds ” 
have been catalogued. What are known 
are printed by Mr. Watkin, who observes 
that, if 

“ all these hoards had been examined when 
entire, and reported upon, they would have 
yielded a little more information regarding the 
state of the county in the Roman period. As 
it is, we can learn something. The coins of 
latest date in each hoard may be considered as 
approximately marking the time when they 
were deposited in the ground.” 

And from this he would infer the ebb and 
flow of the Roman power. The coins of 
latest date, when compared in dilferent 
hoards, generally point to a period of disturb¬ 
ance. Hoards of coins similarly composed 
and concealed are found at the same dates all 
over Britain. 

We observe that Mr. Watkin differs from 
most writers who have treated of the Itinerary 
of Antonine, by assigning the date of it to 
the reign of Antoninus Pius (a.D. 138-61), not 
to that of M. Aurelius Antoninus (Caracalla) 
(a.d. 212-17). For this opinion he gives good 
reasons, though the time of the compilation 
may still admit of doubt. He also points out 
the variety of readings of the names of places 
given in the different MS8., as well as the 
errors committed in recording distances and 
the mistakes made by misapplying the letters 
M.P.ir. and m.p., the former of which ought to 
have been read mil in plus minus, the latter 
milia passuum. This has led to much con¬ 
fusion. He also considers that two classes of 
Roman roads exist in Britain—the one con¬ 
structed under the higher empire, which are 
the most perfect, and may be assigned to the 
time of Hadrian ; the other, under the lower, 
which show much less care, and are to be 
attributed to the close of Roman dominion. 
This may be the case, but more investigation 
throughout the island will be needed clearly 
to establish the point. We cannot do better 
than close this notice by quoting some portion 
of his summary of results obtained by 
examining the Roman “reliquiae.” 

“ Though not so rich in inscribed altars, tablets, 
and tombstones as the neighbourhood of the 
Northumbrian wall, nor possessing any of the 
beautiful pavements so oomraon in the Southern 
portion of the kingdom, still, in the objects of 
art composed of the more precious metals and 
bronze, Lancashire may bear comparison with 
most English counties. The gold bailie at 
Manchester and Overboroueh, the gold rings 
and gems at Standiah and Ribohester, the gold 
cup at the latter place, and th8 silver cup at 
Einmott, the rioh ‘find’ of silver articles at 
‘ Throstle Hill,’ the silver arm at Littleborough, 


the beautiful bronze helmet and the patellae 
colander, &c., at Ribohester, and the bronze 
umbo of a shield at Kirkham, would, if they 
could be brought together, form a collection 
which could not be excelled by any other county 
in the kingdom.” 

It is sad to think that these are now either 
lost or dispersed, and this may give a lesson 
to the present generation of the great use of 
local museums, where the antiquities may be 
collected and preserved under proper care. 

We cannot follow Mr. Watkin through all 
the inferences he draws from the examination 
of the Roman remains, as this would extend 
our notice to too great length ; but we must 
conclude by expressing the pleasure and 
advantage derived from the perusal of his 
interesting volume, which will take rank with 
tlie best local Histories that have yet been 
written on the Roman occupation of Britain. 

H. M. ScABTB. 


THE VERLAT EXHIBITION. 

M. Charles Verlat is not so well known in 
England as some younger artists of his nation. 
In a good many important artistic qualities he 
is nevertheless second to few. He draws and 
models with great accuracy and force, and his 
observation is koea up to a certain point. He 
oan seize character of mon and animals and 
scenery; and, whother he draw for us an old 
man, or a mountain, or an ass, or a ruin, he is 
never weak or inelfective. He has tenderness, 
also, and vivacity at times; nor is he wanting 
in human sentiment. We scarcely think that 
the present exhibition of his later works at the 
gallery in Pall Mall shows him at his best. 
They are, for the most part, sketchy in appear¬ 
ance and unpleasant in colour, but at least 
they prove ttie possession of the qualities wo 
have just mentioned. 

The collection consists of throe large scenes 
from the life of Christ, an allegorical composi¬ 
tion, aud a number of studies (large and small) 
of Eastern life and scenery. In the latter M. 
Verlat appears as a pure naturaliste, a pictorial 
recorder of the midem sort, painting what he 
sees with a force thit is often astonishing; in 
the former he is naturaliste s'ili, but with a 
touch of gentle sentiment, as though the spirit 
of his master, Ary Scheffer, still lingered with 
him, despite his adoption of more realistic aims. 
In his “ Flight into Egypt,” which wa prefer 
to his other scenes from tne Now Testament, he 
has not attempted to idealise his characters. They 
would be impressive whatever their history, for 
the scene is a touching one. A houseless family 
seated at night in the open air beside a hastily 
gathered fire is naturally pathetic. The types 
of Joseph aud Mary, though not far-sought, are 
respectively manly and tender enough to be 
interesting. The grouping is simple but 
elfective, the gestures natural and freshly 
studied. The face of the mother is very sweet 
and pure. But if a sense of something more 
than ordinary iu the incident and of something 
more than human in the sentiment comes over 
the observer, it emanates not so much from the 
figures themselves as from the soft gray sky 
with its one star, which gloams like a heavenly 
promise above them. 

The freshness of conception which is one of 
the charms of this picture is still more notice¬ 
able in “ The Entombment of our Lord.” The 
figure of Joseph of Arimathaea (simply clad, in 
spite of his traditional riches) is finely designed ; 
the undemonstrative grief of the Maries and 
the lighting of the tomb by the torch of 
Nioodemus are also welcome innovations in the 
treatment of this often-painted scene. Un¬ 
fortunately, the head of Christ mars, by its 
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expressionless rigidity, what might have been 
a great success. 

It is perhaps in “Vox Populi” that the 
vigour of M. Yerlat's imagination and the 
power of his draughtsmanship are most fully 
displayed, but it is here also that his defects as 
a colourist are most painfully apparent. Tho 
canvas is like a gigantic sketch rather than a 
picture. In black and white it would have 
great effect, though even then we doubt whether 
the spiritual force of the figure of Christ would 
dominate as it should the physical brutality of 
the crowd. 

The same sense of want of finish prevents 
many of the scenes of Eastern life from 
producing the effect due to their mauy fine 
qualities. In a scene where two naked youths 
are tugging at a stubborn donkey on the sea¬ 
shore, the figures, human and animal, are 
capitally drawn, and the action of the great 
wave crashing on the beach is well studied; but 
the colour throughout is false. The shadows 
are all black, and the flesh looks as no known 
flesh ever did look under a strong sun. It is as 
"dead” as that of an Academy study. In 
nearly all his larger works M. Yerlat takes little 
or no account of reflected colour. 

. Strangely enough this defect is not nearly so 
visible in his smaller sketches, which are ofcen 
very charming in colour. One, especially, with 
a donkey, is of singularly fine quality, and there 
is a street scene in which the shadows are 
transparent and full of colour; while many of 
the little landscapes are so pure, fresh, and 
delicate that it is difficult to understand how 
the painter could have been satisfied to paint so 
crudely on a larger scale. 

Cosmo Monkhouse. 


THE DRAWINGS OF THE LATE R. P. 

LEITCH. 

All those who love the pure old water-colour 
art of Engl&ud will be charmed with the col¬ 
lection of the works of the late It. P. Leitch 
which are now hung in the council chamber of 
the Institute of Painters iu Water-Colours. It 
is somewhat melancholy to think that almost 
the first use to which the Institute have turned 
this room in their splendid new home should bo 
to pay posthumous honour to their vice- 
president. The late artist knew perhaps more 
of the secrets of the old methods — could 
approach nearer in handling to Turner and De 
Wint—than anyone living at his death, and 
his collected work is almost a complete history 
of water-colour art in England from their time 
to the present. Both the beautiful small 
“Seascape” and the “Morning” lent by Mr. 
Simpson, and many others we could mention, 
might pass for Turners, both on account of 
their exquisite workmanship and their poetical 
feeling. In one of the numerous and beautiful 
drawings lent b v Mr. Nettlefold not only the 
feeling but the effective use of a restricted scale 
of colour remind one of Turner’s “ Crossing the 
Brook; ” in a “ Landscape with Windmill” the 
more bold and breezy spirit of David Cox 
appears ; the fine sketches near Balmoral, lent 
by the Queen, have the dash and daring of 
Muller; while Leitch’s later works, in the fore¬ 
ground especially, with their too pretty reds 
and blues, recall the effocts of that degeneration 
of the Turneresque which is associated with 
chromo-lithography. The art of Leitch became 
perhaps more learned, but it became more con¬ 
ventional, at the last, and it was always some¬ 
what unequal; but his boat drawings, for the 
purity and sweetness of their colour, for 
certainty and brightness of touch, and for 
mauy othor qualities now too raro, are worthy 
of the palmiest days of water-colour art in 
England. lie is, we fear, the last of the 
giants. Is there anyone now who could 
give us such a drawing as Mr. Simpson’s 


“ Bass Book,’’ or even such a one as the same 
gentleman’s “ Iteigate Hill ” or “ Kilchum,” at 
once so large in design and so subtle in colour 
and handicraft ? In a few square inches of one 
of these drawings there is often more of the 
mystery and variety of Nature’s light and 
colour—more, in a word, of her infinity—than 
would make a large modem drawing. He over¬ 
elaborated often, spoiling the purity of his 
work with endless “washing downs” till it 
became “ smoky,” but this is a fault from 
which many, perhaps the majority, of the works 
here are quite free. Among his smaller draw¬ 
ings of the finest “quality ” may be mentioned 
the “ Groves of Blarney” and Scotch Tower,” 
lent by Mr. Phillips; Mr. Elliot’s “Sunset;” 
“ The Tweed,” belonging to the Viscountess 
Ossington ; Mr. Orrock’s “ View of Balmoral; ” 
Mr. Nettlefold’s “ Warlock Knowe ” and “ Tower 
near Lanark; ” and Mrs. Holford's two sketohes 
near Borne. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

The Egypt Exploratioa Fund purposes to 
undertake, as the object of its next expedition, 
the excavation of the vast mounds of San, the 
Zoan of the Bible, the Tanis of the Greeks. 
The ruins of this famous oity are as yet scarcely 
touched by the spade of the explorer, and the 
mouuds, among the most extensive in Egypt, 
promise a rich harvest in objects of Biblical 
and other historical interest. Here, in the 
nearest great city to the land of Goshen, it is 
reasonable to expect that exploration may be 
rewarded by the discovery of documents bear¬ 
ing on the history of the Hebrews during the 
430 years of the sojourn, respecting which the 
Bible is almost silent. It is even possible that 
monuments and interments of the Hebrews 
during the time of their prosperity may be 
brought to light. Here lies buried the lost 
history of the mysterious Hyksos, or Shepherd- 
kings, who are supposed to have ruled 
Egypt for upwards of five hundred yoars. It 
was at San that Marietta fouud those remark¬ 
able monuments now in the Booliik Museum 
which have revealed tho artistic style of those 
foreign rulers, portrayed their peculiar type of 
race, and given us a glimpse of their historical 
reality. The one Shepherd-king whose name 
occurs upon those monuments as that of the 
great builder of Zoan is the traditional Pharaoh 
of Joseph. The recovery of more documents 
relating to his reign becomes, therefore, a 
matter of peculiar interest and importance. If 
Zoan appears to have been the residence of the 
Pharaoh of Joseph, it was certainly a favourite 
city of ltamses II., the great oppressor of the 
Israelites, ami of his successors. Ho in fact 
restored and built here with lavish splendour. 
Here, therefore, if anywhere, may te expooted 
records of the later as well of the earlier period 
of the Hebrew sojourn. Here also we may 
hope to solve another problem of Egyptian 
history, and to discover whether the priest- 
kings, in whoso family vault was found the 
groat trouvaille of royal mummies at Deyr-el- 
Bahri, were or were not a Tauite dynasty. 
This question is also Biblically interesting, for 
it concerns the alliance and marriage of Solo¬ 
mon, and the rise of his opponent, Snishak, the 
founder of a now family, which continued the 
embellishment of the shrines of Zoan. 

The city of Zoan was not only the chief city 
of the Delta during the most interesting two or 
three thousand years of Egyptian history, but 
it was the key of the North-eastern frontier, the 
great centre of border history, and the seat of 
government nearest the land of Goshen. No 
site in Egypt, or iu the whole East, is known to 
bo so rich in buried monuments, numbers of 
which just show themselves on tho surface of 
the mouuds. None, certainly, is richer in 
historic promise. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE “APOLLO AND MARSYAS” OF RAPHAEL 
Siena : June &, IS*. 

I have read the question which Mr. Tomlinson 
put iu the House of Commons regarding tho 
picture of “Apollo and Marsyas” lately sold 
by Mr. Morris Moore to the Louvre Gallery. 
Everybody endowed with time and taste who 
has visited Borne of late years has had the 
opportunity, afforded by the freely granted 
exhibition of this great work of art, to wonder 
at tho apathy of the authorities who supply the 
means and guide the purchases of our ova 
National Gallery. 

It seems that treasures formerly secure in 
English hands have now to travel to Berlin or 
Paris to obtain the cachet of excellence ; and in 
this last case there can be no excuse, for neither 
secrecy nor haste was used to blind the parties 
who hold the reins of expenditure. 

Mr. Tomlinson displayed a right feeling in 
his enquiries, but his acquaintance with the 
history of the picture is evidently not extensive. 

Mr. Courtney, iu his reply, strangely omitted 
naming either of two very important personages 
involved—viz, the artist who painted the 
allegory and the connoisseur who sold it. All 
doubt was dissipated years ago, except among 
a few envious dealers and collectors, concerning 
the authenticity of this painting as a work of 
Baphael; and had Mr. Courtney heard of the 
crowning acknowledgment thereof—its receiv¬ 
ing suitable homage at the late celebration 
of the Baphael Centenary at Borne from artists 
of all nations in the presence of the King and 
Queen of Italy—he would scarcely have repeated 
the list of names of six other great painters as 
supposed competitors for the honour of having 
produced one of the great master’s “purest 
and loveliest works,” and left him nameless. 

I write with a photographic copy before me, 
reproducing a faint image of the original, which 
I value as a gife never bestowed by Mr. Morris 
Moore on any but those who admired his “ great 
possession ” and sympathised with his scorn of 
the uubeliof he encountered in gaining accept¬ 
ance of its truth and merit. 

It is true that the price paid by Mr. Mortis 
Moore at Christies’ in 1850 casts no reflection 
on either Director or Trustees of the National 
Gallery iu the present day. But all Borne 
knows that Mr. Burton saw this picture in 
December 1880; and the question to be properly 
asked is, “ Upon whom rests the responsibility 
of not paying the price paid to Mr. Moore by 
the French nation ? ” 

This question unanswered will, or ought ts, 
leave unsatisfied all lovers of art in Great 
Britain. William Mercer. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

At last Dr. Jean Paul Bichter has finished 
the great work upon which he has been engaged 
for several years. The two volumes of his 
Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci are now 
ready for issue to subscribers, through Messrs. 
Sampson Low. The famous Libro della Pitiun 
is here for the first time printed in its entirety 
from the original text among the Ashburnham 
MSS. No less than forty other autographs of 
Leonardo have been examined, in the libraries 
of England, France, and Italy, in order to 
prepare a collection of his writings that may be 
called complete, if we except a certain number of 
notes on mechanics, physics, and similar tech¬ 
nical subjects. In addition, we have more than 
two hundred plates, reproducing by photo¬ 
gravure drawings of Leonardo that have never 
before been published, aud about 450 other fac¬ 
simile illustrations. In such a work there may 
be many petty matters open to criticism—for it 
would require the encyclopaedic mind of a 
Leonardo to edit Leonardo aright; but, before 
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the time for elaborate comment arrives, it is 
bars justice to acknowledge the marvellous 
labour and care that Dr. Bichter has expended 
upon an undertaking which will for ever asso- 
' date tie own name with that of Leonardo. 

We learn with regret of the death of Miss 
Isabella Bewick, the last survivor of the three 
daughters of Thomas Bewick. She died at the 
old house at Gateshead on June 8, aged ninety- 
three years. The whole of the famous wood¬ 
blocks which were in her possession are now, 
we believe, in the oare of trustees, and the 
statement that some of them have been left to 
the British Museum is at least premature. Miss 
Bewick recently presented to the Museum some 
beautiful water-colour drawings by her father, 
at present to he seen in the King’s Library. 

If one hundred subscribers will come forward 
with an annual guinea each, it is proposed to 
establish a sooiety for the purpose of preserving 
copies of all our ancient seals. Of these there 
are thousands, totally unknown, still extant in 
public and private collections; but, year by 
year they are gradually disappearing, and it is 
to be feared that, unless prompt measures are 
taken to secure accurate facsimiles of the 
a fragile wax impressions, a great many of the 
i rare ones will soon be lest to us for ever. 

Arrangements have been made by which it 
•j would be possible to produce, for one hundred 
----- guineas, an annual volume containing from 
a twenty-five to thirty autotype plates with fac- 
,v similes of about four or five hundred seals, 
j These would appear with descriptive letter- 
press, and each volume would be complete by 
rt- itself. A series of such volumes would ma- 
terially advance our knowledge of early 
m heraldry, and at the same time form a valuable 
; and artistic addition to our libraries. Those 

■ ■- who are interested in the subject, and who 
,.j-r would be willing to support the scheme, may 
j , send their names to Mr. Walford D. Selby, 

Publio Record Office, so that a preliminary list 
r • may be prepared of those desirous of aiding the 
project. 

The daily papers have already recorded the 
'• • disaster by which Mr. Griggs’ establishment at 
Peckham was destroyed on June 4. All the 

• y stock and negatives of his “Shakspere Quarto 

Facsimiles ” perished in the fire—a great 

• 2 calamity which practically excludes Shak- 

eperian students from the chance of possessing 
a' the works of the great dramatist in their 
i original form. Those who had looked forward 
to the purchase of Mr. Griggs’ thirty-five 
ri: quartos at the moderate cost of £17 or £18 will 
i be shocked to think that no alternative remains 

> now but to compete with princely purses for 
„ a oopy of the Ashbee-Halliwell reprints, said 

to be worth nearly £200 in the market. It is 
an ill wind that blows good to none, says the 
proverb; and in this case the subscribers to 
the first nine quarto-plays that Mr. Griggs had 
' * already issued may congratulate themselves on 
possessing books that have suddenly quintupled 
or decupled in value. If Mr. Griggs should 
luckily become enabled to repair his loss, and 
begin the weary toil again, we must natur- 
: ally expect that the cost will be considerably 

greater than before. As for the “ Portfolios of 
& Industrial Art,” all the negatives, and all but 
a few odd parts of the printed stock, have 
perished ; and here, we fear, the loss will be 
f* irreparable. The sumptuous coloured plates 

> that gave us such wonderful reproductions of 
5 Indian, Persian, Italian, Spanish, and Russian 
i’ art-work represented an expenditure of time, 
i money, and patient skill which can hardly be 
■y realised. Even the most invincible energy 

would shrink from the task of beginning again 
( j with a work like this. 

's It is known to all readers of Boswell that 

■ ' Sir JoBhua Reynolds painted Dr. Johuson five 


or six times, but that his favourite portrait was 
that which he painted for Mrs. Thrale at 
Streatham in his old age. Of this portrait Tom 
Taylor tells us, in his Life of Sir Joshua, that 
the great master executed several replicas. 
Mr. Walford has lately bought a fine “copy” 
of this portrait, whioh he claims to be not 
merely a copy, but a replica by Reynolds him¬ 
self. He will have some difficulty in persuading 
the world of this; but he has had the newly 
found portrait photographed, and the photo¬ 
graph will appear as the frontispiece to the 
next number of his Antiquarian Magazine, to 
which he will also contribute a paper, stating 
the arguments pro and con, and showing the 
present whereabouts of all the portraits of the 
burly Doctor by Sir Joshua. The portrait may 
be seen at Mr. Bogue’s, 3 St. Martin’s Place, 
Trafalgar Square. 

Earl Percy has accepted the office of Presi¬ 
dent of the Royal Archaeological Institute, 
vacant by the death of Lord Talbot de Maia- 
hide. The annual meeting will take place at 
Lewes on July 31, under the presidency of the 
Earl of Chichester. 

The current number of the Bulletin-Rubens 
contains a paper by M. H. Hymans on the 
portraits of the painter. The earliest is that 
engraved by Pontius in 1630, when Rubens 
was fifty years of age. Of this print there exist 
four states, of which M. Hymans gives re¬ 
productions ; and he argues that the first state 
alone must be held authentic, the others having 
been considerably altered by Rubens’s own 
instructions in order to gratify his vanity. 

At the sale of the Posno Collection, the 
®gypti an department of the Louvre purchased 
a bronze statuette of extreme delicacy of execu¬ 
tion, which M. de Rouge assigus to the early 
empire, and some fragments of enamel, repre¬ 
senting Negro prisoners, similar to some in 
the British Museum whioh were found near 
Heliopolis. 


THE STAGE. 

Several changes, but none that have proved to 
be of the first importance, have been made 
in the play-bills of the London theatres. The 
French performances at the Gaiety vary very 
frequently, and this week the light and dexter¬ 
ous art of Mdme. Judio has given place to the 
more sombre performances of Mdme. Pasca 
and the company from the Gymnase. They 
have played “ Serge Panine ” and the “ Roman 
parisien.” The Gymnase company is still a 
strong one, though its performances have not 
quite that finish and cachet of distinction which 
belonged to them in M. Montigny’s most pros¬ 
perous days, an epoch in which what was then 
the one speciality of the theatre—modern comedy 
—was played at the Gymnase with greater ex¬ 
cellence than at the Thdatre frangais. Those 
days are passed, however. Tne Gymnase has 
retired into what is relatively the background; 
and the Theatre frangais, lacking those who 
were once the most admirable interpreters of 
the elder comedy and tragedy, has made a con¬ 
tinually increasing feature of modern drama, 
and has found in the perfection of stage ac¬ 
cessories a not altogether unremunerative sub¬ 
stitute for the genius that has departed. But 
about the Gymnase performances here in 
London at the Gaiety. It would be absurd, 
when pieces are represented but for a night or 
two, to attempt to describe in detail the course 
and purport of the plays. Of the actors, 
however, a word may fitly be said. Mdme. 
Pasca is the chief actress. She is a middle- 
aged woman in full possession of her means, 
and she is a rare instance of that occasional 
success which waits upon the lady who begins 
as an amateur. Mdme. Pasca adopted the stage 
as a profession years after the time at which, 


in small parts, here and there, in town or in 
the country, it is usual for an actress to be 
learning her business. She so rapidly became 
proficient that before long she was entrusted 
with the representation of the heroines of modem 
drama on more than one of the most important 
of Parisian boards. In a word, Mdme. Pasca 
has a “ vocation; ” the art of the theatre is that 
for which she was bom. M. St-Germain— 
one of the most esteemed of the comedians of 
France—likewise belongs to the company now 
appearing. He is rivaUed in importance by M. 
Landrol, who plays persons of dignity—or 
injured husbands or ardent lovers of very 
mature years—with unmistakeable authority. 
A curious air of seriousness and reality attends 
his art even when he exhibits it in connexion 
with literary material that is somewhat flimsy, 
or it may be somewhat commonplace. Next 
week the accomplished performers of whom we 
have spoken are to appear in “Monsieur le 
Ministre.” We are then to have the Vaudeville 
company for a few nights, and then Mdme. 
Chaumont—who becomes, we regret to say, 
more mannered—and, finally, Mdme. Sarah 
Bernhardt, whose art it seems impossible for 
either debts, or adulation, or endless journey- 
ings to spoil. 


At the Adelphi, they have brought out Mr. 
Wilkie Collins’s new play. It is called “ Rank 
and Riches; ” and it is well to understand that 
it is not the dramatisation of a novel, but rather 
a play on which Mr. Collins will proceed to 
found a romance. The piece was not successful 
on Saturday night; indeed, the performance was 
both hissed and laughed at, and—we have it on 
the authority of an evening contemporary— 
when one of the players demanded the cessation 
of mockery, a qualified exponent of the senti¬ 
ments of the gallery addressed to him the 
assurance that it was not “Anson, my boy,” 
whom they were laughing at, but “the bloom¬ 
ing author.” That gentleman was, it must be 
confessed, hardly treated. Mr. Collins is not a 
great novelist only by accident—he is an artist 
in his work. Still, this work, the work of Mr. 
Collins as a dramatist, failed to please. It had, 
nevertheless, more than one thing in its favour. 
Associations must count for somothing; and the 
Adelphi is the house at which was produced, 
with a brilliant success that was not the players’ 
alone, the stage version of “ No Thoroughfare.” 
Did the piece—at all events in its stage business 
—one asks now, owe much to the stage-genius 
of Dickens? If we remember the records 
rightly, he superintended the rehearsals with a 
wise care. Again, Mr. Collins’s “ Rank and 
Riches ” had the yet more substantial aid 
of efficient interpretation. The company now 
gathered at the Adelphi for the purpose is in 
many ways excellent. For leading actress there 
had been secured a lady whose really accom¬ 
plished skill we had been constrained to re¬ 
cognise even in so repulsive and so mawkish a 
production as the “ Dame aux Camclias ” of M. 
Dumas. We speak, of oourse, of Miss Lingard. 
Then there was Miss Myra Holme, an agreeable 
and intelligent artist. Mr. George Alexander, 
Mr. Charles Sugden, and Mr. G. W. Anson 
insured, for the most important of the male 
characters, no inadequate representation. Yet 
the piece went ill on Saturday ; and the explana¬ 
tion may probably be found in the circumstance 
that Mr. Collins’s intellect, long aocustomed to 
labour in a given groove, oannot acquire, quite 
at will, the flexibility which is needed to cause 
a writer of admirable dialogue in a novel to be¬ 
come the writer of admirable dialogue in a play. 
That which is exacted of the one is some¬ 
thing quite different from that which is exacted 
of the other. It is yet possible, however, that 
certain sterling qualities inseparable from the 
work of a master will allow Mr. Collins’s drama 
to overcome the obstacles erected in its path by 
the first uight’s failure. 
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MUSIC. 

THE COLOGNE UNION AND THE CAM¬ 
BRIDGE MUSICAL SOCIETY. 

TnE Cologne Union of male vocalists, founded 
in the year 1842, paid a first visit to this 
country exactly thirty years ago. This was 
followed by a second in 1804, and a third in 
1807. At that time Herr Franz Weber, the 
organist of Cologne Cathedral, was the con¬ 
ductor of the society; and, whatever its present 
prosperity under Herr S. de Lange, the name 
of his illustrious predecessor, who died in 1876, 
should not be forgotten. He it was who trained 
the Union during the first 5 oars of its existence, 
and by his exertions gained for it prizes in 
Germany, Belgium, and Franco, and most 
favourable opinions from many celebrated musi¬ 
cians, such as Spohr, Mendelssohn, Verdi, 
Meyerbeer, Gounod, &o. One fact in connexion 
with this society deserves special mention—the 
proceeds of their public performances are in¬ 
variably devoted to charitable purposes ; and 
up to now they have succeeded in raising as 
much as £15,000. The object of their present 
visit is to aid the fund for the erection of the 
Anglican church in Cologne. They commenced 
their series of ten concerts last Monday after¬ 
noon at St. James’s Hall, and in a variety of 
part-songs proved that they well deserve their 
Continental reputation. Unions of male vocalists 
are common enough abroad; but in England, 
although such societies exist, they have never 
enjoyed similar favour and popularity. The 
performances of tho Cologne Union aro therefore 
likely to form a marked feature of the present 
musical season. Herr do Lange is a liue con¬ 
ductor. By his firmness, his enthusiasm, and his 
skill, he exercises marvellous influence over the 
little company of vocalists, who oboy his orders 
as well-trained soldiers the commands of a 
beloved general. He obtains splendid effects of 
light and shade; tho purity of intonation is great, 
and the ensemble perfect. Tne choir (consisting 
of ninety voices) sang part-songs by Kreutzer, 
Mendolt-sohn, Schubert, Silcher, Wilhelm, and 
other composers. Schubert’s charming “ Gondel- 
fahrer” and Wilhelm’s “Spring Song” both 
made a most favourable impression; the former 
was encored. Of lighter pieces they gave an 
“ Old Dutch Song,” arranged for male voices by 
Ed. Kremeer, and “ Carmthian Courtship,” 
both of which were so much applauded that 
they repeated the first and a few verses of tho 
second. M. Ovido Musin, as a relief to the 
choral music, played solos on the violin by 
Corelli and do Lange, and Beethoven’s 
“ Adelaide ” was sung by Herr H. Westberg, 
of Cologne. At the close of the concert “ God 
Save the Queen ” was given in English, but not 
with sufficient vigour. The second concert took 
place on Tuesday afternoon, at which Millie, 
ivtooberg, tho pianist, made her appearance. 
T’ho dates of the remaining concerts wero given 
in our last number. 

Tho 170th concert of tho Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Musical Society was given in the Guildhall, 
Uainhridgo, last Tuesday afternoon. We have 
olttn had occasion to praise Mr. C. V. Stanford, 
the conductor of this society, for his devotion to 
the cause of high art; and tho programme at 
this concert showed that his zeal has iu no wise 
abated. A novelty of importance was a new 
symphony by Mr. C. H. H. Parry, written 
tnepreesiy for the society. The composer, as 
will be remembered, produced with success his 
(irBt symphony, in G, at the Birmingham 
Festival last August. The present work is in the 
Jroy of F. It contains the four usual move¬ 
ments, with a short introduction in F minor. 
This introduction is based upon a short figure 
of one bar, which is effectively developed: it 
serves also as material for the slow movement. 
The allegro moderalo has a bright, cheerful 
principal theme, and allowing second subject in 


the orthodox dominant. The workmanship is 
clever and the movement decidedly interesting; 
but yet there is a feeling of effort which betokens 
weakness rather than strength. The second 
movement is a scherzo in D minor. The themes 
of the scherzo proper and of tho trio are well 
contrasted, but neither of thorn is particularly 
original; any want of interest in the sub¬ 
ject-matter naturally affects a whole piece, 
und the impression produced on us by 
this movement was not a striking ono. The 
slow movement in B flat is very charming. 
The principal melody shows the composer in 
one of his happiest moods ; and he has given 
us a short tone-picture full of meaning and 
beauty. The finale is less attractive : it is 
restless and at times uninteresting; wo are in¬ 
clined to placo it last in order of merit. At a 
first hearing it is of courso difficult to pass 
judgment on an elaborate and earnest work. 
Further acquaintance with it may modify our 
opinions; but first impressions, if not conclu¬ 
sive, are not altogether valueless. The sym¬ 
phony was very well performed ; and, at the 
close, Mr. Parry was summoned to the plat¬ 
form and enthusiastically choered. Tne pro¬ 
gramme included Schumann's cantata, “ The 
Pilgrimage of the llose;’’the solo parts were 
taken by the Misses Amy Aylward and Helen 
Arnim, Mr. Walter Ford (King’s College), and 
Mr. Herbert Thorndike. A special word of 
praise is due to Mr. Stanford for tho excellent 
rendering of Brahms’ magnificent “ Schick- 
salslied.” The Choir saug iu an effective 
manner, and tho orchestral accompaniments 
wore given with great precision und deli¬ 
cacy. Tho concert was well attended, and tho 
music listened to with marked attention and 
interest. 

J. S. Siiedlock. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

We are compelled to notice very briefly some of 
the more important concerts of tho past week. 
On Friday ovening, June 8, an interesting 
Quartett for piano, violin, viola, and violoncello 
was played at Mr. C. Halle’s fourth concert at 
the Grosvenor Gallery. The composer, Z. 
Fibich, liko Dvorak, has Czech blood in him. 
lie was bom iu 1851), studied at Prague and 
afterwards at Leipzig. He has written Sym¬ 
phonies, Overtures, Quartetts, and an opera, 
“ Blanik,” produced at Prague in 1877. National 
colour, which plays so important a part in 
Dvorak’s music, is also a marked characteristic 
of tho new composer, if we may judge from 
the specimen presented to us. We cannot 
speuk iu detail of the Quartett; it is frosh, 
interesting, and clever, and Mr. Halle deserves 
thanks for pointing the way to what may prove 
a rich and profitable musical mine. The Fibich 
Quartett in E minor (op. 11) was splendidly- 
played by Hdme. Norman-Ntiruda and Messrs. 
Straus, Neruda, and Halle. The last-named 
artist gave also as solos three of Schubert’s 
Impromptus (op. 142) ; and thoso were inter¬ 
preted with unusual grace and finish. 

Mr. Manus’ benefit concert, and the last of 
the Palace concerts for the present season, took 
place on Saturday, Juno 0. An important, 
feature in the programme was a “ Colomba ” 
selection, consisting of trie Prelude, the Voeoro, 
the Ballot music, the Old Corsican Ballad, and 
the grout Love-dust from the fourth act. 
Mdino. Valleria, Miss A. Marriott, and Mr. 
Burton McUuckin were the vocalists. Mr. 
Manns has always encouraged tho efforts of 
Euglish composers; and ho showed propor 
sympathy and judgment in performing Air. 
Mackenzie’s music, for tho production of that 
opera at Drury Lane was an event of special im¬ 
portance to English art. Mdlle. Clotilda Kloe- 
berg made her first appearance at the Palace, 


and played in a brilliant style Mendelssohn’s 
Capriecio (op. 22) with orchestra; and alsosoloa 
by Field and Chopin. Besides the vocalists 
named, Mdme. Leideritz, from the Court 
Theatre of Detmold, sang an air from tbs 
“ Freischiitz,” and Mr. Lloyd delighted the 
audience with the Romance from “ Euryanthe. 
Mr. Manns, determined to give the public 1 
feast of good things, included in his programed 
Schubert’s unfinished Symphony, the “ Parsi¬ 
fal ” Yorspiel, and the “Tannhauser” Over¬ 
ture. 

At the sixth Richter Concert, last Mon¬ 
day evening, Mdme. Stepanoff made a firs: 
appearance, and performed with great brilliancy 
and clearness Saint-Sac ns’ showy, but un¬ 
satisfactory, Concerto in G minor. At the cloj», 
the lady was loudly applauded. Her touch, 
tone, and technique are very good; she has a 
finished style ot phrasing, and plays with 
vigour and yet without undue exertion. lVa 
shall hope to hear her again in some work 
which will enable us to judge of her poetical 
and intellectual gifts; and we strongly fancy 
that our opinion of her will be most favourable 
Dvorak's “Slavonic Rhapsody” in G (op. 45, 
No. 2) was given for the first time in England, 
It is not, as the analyst, C. A. B., observe?, a 
mere pot-pourri of tunes. National airs fora 
the text on which the preacher enlarges. 
Dvorak shows, undoubtedly, skill in his develop¬ 
ments and orchestration. There is much ii 
please in the Rhapsody ; but, on the whole, tbs 
effect is patchy ; and we do not think the 
work equal in merit or interest to the one ini 
flat (No. 3) given at the Richter Concerts in 
1SS0. Last Monday the programme inclad-d 
Beethoven’s fourth Symphony, Brahms’ “In- 
gische” Overture, and Wagner’s ‘* Siegfried 
Idyll and Introduction to tho third act of 
“Meistersinger.” The orchestral performances 
were very fine indeed; and it was a pleasure to 
hear the enthusiastic applause, and also to ee? 
how Horr Richter firmly, but wisely, declined 
the encores. 

Mr. W. G. Cusins gave his morning concert 
at St. Jamos’a Hall on Friday, June 8. Mdrnes. 
Sembrich, Marie Roze, and Trebelli, Sir. 
Marconi, and last, but not least, Mr. Santisy, 
all appeared, aud in various pieces and in 
various styles contributed to tho success of the 
concert. Signorina Teresina Tua played Ernsts 
Airs honi/rois aud, with the concert-giver, part 
of tho Kroutzor Sonata. In Bach’s Fugue 
in G minor (arranged by Liszt), a Chopin 
Polonaise, and Thalberg’s “ Mose ” Mr. Cusms 
played with his usual care and skill; and his 
efforts wore crowned with success, if we may 
j udge from the hearty- applause which proceeded 
from all parts of the hall. The concert com¬ 
menced with Hummoi’s Septett, with Mr. 
Cusins at the pianoforte. Fart-songs were 
given by tho Orpheus Glee Union. 

Tho University College Musical Sooiety gave 
a concert at the Royal Aoademy of Musio last 
Saturday evening. The choir, composed 0 : 
about eighty members, eang with vigour the 
choruses in Mendelssohn's “ Athalie.” The 
voices are bright and of good quality. If ths 
gentlemen of tho choir could be induced to 
imitate tho ladies, and look more at the con¬ 
ductor and less at their books, Mr. Raadeggor 
would be able to obtain still more satisfactory 
results. It is, we think, scarcely wise to give a 
work like “Athalie” with organ and pianoforte 
accompaniment iu lieu of orchestra. Toe solo 
parts were taken by the Misses Akroyd, Vivian, 
and Burton. Frof. Henry Moriey was tin 
reader. In the Eeooi.d part of the cuneeri 
various songs were euug by tho choir which 
gave great satisfaction. Miss Randcgger ami 
Mr. Edwin Bending played Schumann s Duet 
for two pianofortes (op. 46); tho performance 
was good, but still not quite iu the Schumann 
vein. 
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LITERATURE. 

A Century of Roundels. By Algernon 

Charles Swinburne. (Chatto & Windus.) 
When sa poet of Mr. Swinburne’s rank and 
quality provides for our delight a basket of 
ripe sum ~mer fruit or rare summer flowers, we 
do not (Lf we are wise) spend much time in 
discussio g rind and calyx, in distinguishing 
species from species and variety from variety, 
and giving full play to our little knowledge. 
Not that we are uninterested in rind and 
. c-sXyx and species, but that there is something 
: else in which for the moment we are so much 
more interested—the feast that is offered to 

- sight and scent and taste; and Mr. Swin¬ 
burne’s poetry, as poetry simply, is a thing of 
greater moment to us than the special form 
which in this latest volume he has chosen for 
it. Indeed, after all that has been written in 

... late years on the technique of the triolet, the 
. ; rondel, the rondeau, the ballade, and various 
old French forms of verse by Mr. Gosse, Mr. 
•t Austin Dobson, and others, there is little left 
for any to say; and nothing that could 
T - be instructively said by one who, like 
myself, haa nothing to offer but general and 
second-hand knowledge. Suffice it to remark 
that Mr. Swinburne’s “roundel”—the word 
is thus englished by Chaucer and Lidgate— 

- is not precisely identical with any example 
■ that I have seen either of the old rondel, or 

v of the rondeau which was a modification of 
it; but is apparently a form of his own—a 
fact which may partly account for his choice 
of a name which will sound unfamiliar to 
' many readers. 

What it was that dictated the choice of 
the form itself is not so barren a question as 
it may at first seem ; for with any true poet 
—especially with a poet who, like Mr. Swin¬ 
burne, has a fine feeling for the adjustment 
of poetic means to poetic ends—the vehicle 
of utterance, structural or metrical, is not 
selected arbitrarily, but comes of some con¬ 
scious perception or unconscious instinct. 
The thing to be said is said in one particular 
way because it can be said best in that way, 
perhaps only in that way, if it is to be said 
with perfect beauty and adequacy. Now, Mr. 
Swinburne, in spite of his wealth of rhetoric, 
seldom falls into that limp diffuseness which 
Wordsworth doubtless felt to be his besetting 
sin. when he rid himself of “the weight of too 
much liberty” by an escape to “the sonnet’s 
scanty plot of ground; ” but there must be 
times when even a poet who has his concep¬ 
tions well under control finds it a relief to put 
himself under subjection to some external law 
of form, and shows his discretion by choosing 
a law obedienoe to which has already been 
vindicated by splendid success. The sonnet 


canon presents such a law, and he would be 
a daring critic who should say that the possi¬ 
bilities of the sonnet are exhausted; but of 
late they have been largely drawn upon, and 
some of us—for he who writes these words is 
among the sinners—have, I fear, done some¬ 
thing to associate the sonnet in the miad of 
lovers of verse with work which, to say the 
most of it, lacks the seal of distinction. Other 
forms, however, remain which are not thus 
spoiled or blurred; and among them these 
long-forgotten, but now again remembered, 
measures of Marot, Villon, Charles of Orleans, 
and the alien singers of an early day. Of 
these the triolet is too slight and the ballade 
too elaborate for varied treatment; but the 
rondeau , or roundel, with doubtless a little 
less weight than the sonnet, has, as will be 
seen, an additional flexibility, which more 
than compensates. For, though its main struc¬ 
tural lines are equally determinate, it allows 
a metrical freedom from which the sonnet- 
maker is debarred, and many readers will 
incline to think that Mr. Swinburne, who has 
never greatly affected the sonnet, has raised 
a powerful and dangerous rival. 

One thing certainly is proved by this 
Century of Roundels —that these so-called 
artificial forms are not limited in range to 
the light and playful motives and the 
dainty finger-tip touch with which they have 
been for the most part associated. The 
majority of Mr. Swinburne’s roundels are 
sombre, or at least pensive, rather than gay or 
trifling; and some of his greatest triumphs 
are achieved in poems where the thought is 
weightiest and the emotion most profound, 
I can recall nothing of similar brevity, not 
even Donne’s great sonnet utterance, “ Death 
be not proud, though some have called thee,” 
fuller of concentrated and dignified solemnity 
ttian this roundel, the last of a sequence of 
three, entitled “ A Dialogue — 

“ Death, if thou be or be not, as was said, 

Immortal, if thou make us nought, or we 

Survive : thy power is made but of our dread, 
Death, if thou be. 

“ Thy might is made but of our fear of thee: 

Who fears thee not hath plucked from off thine 
head 

Tlie crown of cloud that darkens earth and sea. 

“ Earth, sea, or sky, as raiu or vapour shed, 

Shall vanish; all the shows of them shall tlee: 

Then shall we know, full surely, quick or dead, 
Deutli, if thou be.” 

In a necessarily brief review one naturally 
wishes to give some indication of the variety 
to be found within the covers of this gracious 
gallery of song—to catch, if it may be, 
every tone and semitone of bright and 
joyous as well as of sad and wistful emotion; 
but it is impossible not to linger a while 
over the many poems to which the one 
just quoted might serve as an intro¬ 
duction—poems charged with insistent, cap¬ 
tivating pathos and tenderness, which deal 
with love and death and the child born of 
them, deathless remembrance. I may only 
mention such exquisitely wrought sequences 
as “ A Dead Friend,” “ The Death of Richard 
Wagner,” and “ One of Twain ; ” but there 
is that in the sevenfold lamentation over “ A 
Baby’s Death ’’ which will not suffer it thus 
to be passed by. Many poets have written of 
little children, and written beautifully and 
charmingly—as who would not with such a 


theme ?—but there are those of us who think 
we can distinguish between song and song, 
and detect a subtle difference between the 
voice of him who is only a singer and of him 
who is a child-lover as well. And here, as in 
Mrs. Browning’s “ Child’s Grave at Florence,” 
and Mr. Rodeu Noel’s “Early Primrose,”and 
in one memorable sonnet of Mr. Edward 
Dowden’s, we recognise the true note—the 
note of the lover—and we open not our ears 
only, but our hearts. I am writing for a 
critical journal, and I fear I am losing the 
critical tone; but once in a while one may 
perhaps be forgiven for remembering that one 
is a critic only for so many hours per diem 
and a human being through all the day and 
night. From the seven songs of sorrow I 
take three, though loth to leave any. 
hi. 

“ The little hands that, never sought 
Earth’s prizes, worthless all as sands, 

What gift lias death, God’s servant, brought 
The little hands ? 

“ We ask; but love’s self silent stands, 

Love, that lends eyes and wings to thought 
To search where death’s dim heaven expands. 

“ Ere thiB, perchance, though love know nought, 
Flowers fill them, grown in lovelier lands, 

Where hands of guiding angels caught 
The little hands. 

IV. 

“ The little eyes that never knew 
Light other than of dawning skies, 

What new life now lights up anew 
The little eyes. 

“ Who knows but on their sleep may rise 
Such light as never heaven lit through 
To lighten earth from Paradise ? 

“ No storm, we know, may change the blue 
Soft heaven that haply death descries; 

No tears, like these in ours, bedew, 

The little eyes. 

v. 

“ Was life so strange, so sad the sky, 

So strait the wide world's range, 

He would not stay to wonder why 
Was life so strange ? 

“ Was earth’s fair house a joyless grange 
Beside that house on high 
Whence Time that boro him failed to estrange l 
“ That here at once his soul put by 
All gifts of time and change, 

And left us heavier heurts to sigh 
‘ Was life so strange i ’ ” 

I will not say that these are the most beauti¬ 
ful of the class to which they belong, but 
they are surely beautiful and tender enough 
to send readers in search of their betters, if 
such there be; and they who seek among the 
roundels numbered xliii., which is the first of 
“ One of Twain,” and xli., which is the last 
of the delightful sequence “ Not a Child,” 
will find much that they would not willingly 
lose. 

I have not, like a working member of the 
New Shakspere Society, brought arithmetic 
to the aid of criticism, but I think that the 
largest of the remaining groups of roundels is 
that devoted to Nature, her aspects, and the 
moods begotten of them. Very rarely we 
have the aspect alone; more frequently the 
mood alone, with the inspiring aspect sug¬ 
gested rather than rendered; most frequently 
of all, aspect and mood made present at once, 
and inextricably woven together iu a fabric of 
music for which sense provides the warp and 
soul the woof. Among the purely objective 
poems there is nothing lighter, brighter, or 
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dustier than “ Marzo Pazzo,” published too 
recently in the Academy to be forgotten by 
any of its readers ; but the following, which 
belongs to the same class, I must quote, not 
merely because of its strength, its vividness, 
and its metrical splendour, but because it 
shows something of the potentialities of Mr. 
Swinburne’s chosen form, or rather, perhaps, 
his power of finding unexpected possibilities 
of expression in any form :— 

“ IN RAltK. 

“ Abreast and ahead of the sea is a crag’s front 
cloven asunder 

With strong sea-breach and with wasting of 
winds whence terror is shed 

As a shadow of death from the wings of the 
darkness on waters that thunder 
Abreast and ahead. 

“ At its edge is a sepulchre hollowed and hewn for 
a lone man’s bed, 

Propped open with rock and agape on the sky 
and the sea thereunder 

But roofed and walled in well from the wrath of 
them slept its dead. 

“ Here might not a man drink rapture of rest, or 
delight above wonder, 

Beholding, a soul disembodied, the days and 
the nights that fled, 

With splendour and sound of the tempest around 
and above him and under, 

Abreast and ahead.” 

On the whole, one may say, with no tone of 
hesitation, that Mr. Swinburne has never pro¬ 
duced anything more fully satisfying, more 
flawlessly beautiful, than these hundred 
swallow-flights of song. In some of his 
earlier poems there were crudities, not of 
craftsmanship — that was always master’s 
work—but of thought and emotion, which 
repelled not only the impatient and the intoler¬ 
ant, but some against whom no charge of im¬ 
patience or intolerance could fairly be brought. 
There is no crudity here; nothing to make 
us pause before we praise. There is the old 
beauty, the old music, with the added charm 
which even a supreme genius gains as time 
clarifies it and enables it to be, and to seem, 
itself. To all who love nobly felt and per¬ 
fectly carven verse, this Century of Roundels 
will bring no emotion but one of pure delight. 

James Ashcroft Noble. 


Sir Walter Raleyh in Ireland. By Sir John 

Pope Hennessy. (Kegan Paul, Trench 

& Co.) 

Hero-worship is as fluctuating as anything 
else in this world. Every now and then we pull 
down our idols and set up others. Some five- 
and-twenty years ago the brilliant young men 
of the Froude-Kingsley school seemed to have 
permanently reinstated Queen Elizabeth in 
the shrine Irom which Truth and Hallam had 
displaced her. Her great men, grouped 
around her, were looked up to as possessing 
superhuman excellence. Alas! a new genera¬ 
tion has been finding out, by evidence of 
which Mr. Froude’s own History contains far 
more damning passages than even books like 
The Sufferings of our Catholic Forefathers , 
that the idol is unworthy of its shrine—that 
Elizabeth was wholly deficient in the art of 
knitting her people into one, and that her 
vaunted heroes were marvels of unscrupulous 
selfishness. 

Of these heroes Balegh was certainly one of 
the best, a man of wide reading and great 


culture and glorious aims, and yet particularly 
Machiavellian in principles and conduct. We 
know that he acted towards Spain in a way 
which almost justifies the manner of his 
death. In Ireland Sir J. Pope Hennessy 
shows that his total disregard not of humanity 
alone but of sound policy greatly helped to 
bring about the present wretched state of 
things. No doubt all Tudor statesmen held 
that it was England’s duty as well as her 
wisdom to “improve off” the Irish and to 
fill their place with English settlers. This 
was not an original idea; it was just an 
application of that “ short way of dealing with 
natives” which Spain had adopted in the 
New World. With this view, Elizabeth’s 
Deputies had wasted Munster with more than 
Turkish ferocity, till over wide tracts there 
was absolutely no inhabitant. In Spenser’s 
State of Ireland, which owes almost as much 
to Ralegh as the Acts of the Apostles owe to 
St. Paul, this getting rid of the native is the 
key-note. Therefore trees are to be cut down 
wholesale, because they shelter “the Irish 
enemy;” therefore war is to be made in 
winter, because then the wind shall blow keen¬ 
est through his looped and windowed ragged¬ 
ness. But Ralegh does worse than his fellows. 
He begins his career with a massacre. The 
Spaniards and Irish at Smerwick had sur¬ 
rendered—“ on conditions,” says almost every 
historian. The Spanish officers were taken 
out and held to ransom; and then Capt. 
Ralegh consented to be Lord Grey’s butcher, 
and, “ entering into the castle, made a great 
slaughter, many or most part of them being 
put to the sword ”—all, in fact, except the 
very few who swam out to the fleet with which 
Admiral Winter was blockading the fort. 
The Admiral, shocked at the horrid business, 
gave them protection. This was a bad be¬ 
ginning, though Elizabeth thought otherwise. 
“ The Queen was much displeased at the bar¬ 
barous execution,” say Bacon, Camden, and a 
whole chorus of historians. Unhappily, two 
letters, which came to light only a few years 
ago when the State Papers in the Record 
Office were calendered, speak of it as “ greatly 
to our lyking.” But Ralegh did worse, again 
with Gloriana’s approval. “ Practices against 
Irish rebels ”— i.e., assassinations and poison¬ 
ings of chiefs—were the order of the day. 
This was not a Spanish, but an Italian notion. 
Elizabeth’s Court was, we know, saturated 
with Italian ideas. It took a great deal to 
make Cecil wince, but he winced at the poison¬ 
ings, and Ralegh wrote (Sir J. P. Hennessey 
gives the letter in full) to convince him that 
anything is fair against “ traitors.” Therefore 
Hugh O’Donnell was dogged through Spain 
and poisoned at Siraancas; therefore Shane 
O’Neill, who escaped the poisoned tun of wine 
sent him in 1563, was stabbed at a banquet 
by Capt. Piers, the then Deputy being that 
cynosure of chivalry, Sir H. Sidney. “ Com¬ 
passion hath ever been repaid with com¬ 
passion, cruelty with cruelty,” is Ralegh’s 
piteous appeal to James from his prison in the 
Tower. Here is a sample of his compassion to 
the Irish. O’Hurley, Archbishop of Casbel, 
was to be “ examined.” Walsingham recom¬ 
mended torture, but the Lords Justices—the 
irony of the title !—complained th.it they had 
no rack or other instrument. Therefore 
Ralegh writes to Cecil telling how they 


“ toasted Hurley's feet against the fire with 
hot boots.” History adds that when the hoot 
was removed the skin and flesh were drawn 
away with it. Throughout, Ralegh was a 
man of contradictions. A lover of education, 
he despoiled the famous college founded 
at Youghal by the Geraldines, seizing the 
revenues and establishing himself in the 
house. Sir J. Hennessy says all the good he 
can of him, and expatiates on his efforts 
to start Irish industries. His capital offence 
he believes to have been that be defeated 
Burleigh’s wiser measures of conciliation and 
opposed Perrot and Essex, preventing the 
repeal of Poyning’s Act, and causing the 
shameful repudiation of Essex’s treaty with 
Tyrone. But for this, thinks our author, 
there would now have been no “ Irish 
difficulty.” Therefore, Ralegh, with all his 
parts, was of all English statesmen in Ireland 
simply the most mischievous. 

All this Sir J. P. Hennessy tells in a dainty 
little volume—vellum and gold, and antique 
type and paper—the Appendix containing 
Elizabeth’s letters and other telling docu¬ 
ments. It is impossible to look into such a 
book without reading between the lines. 
Whether or not the author means to liken 
Mr. Gladstone to Burleigh, and to find in 
Ralegh and Carew a foreshadowing of “ the 
Castle” of to-day, undoubtedly the way in 
which he handles the subject invites the com¬ 
parison. The book is as interesting as a 
romance. “ Some of Ralegh’s exploits were 
such as would entitle him nowadays to the 
Victoria Cross.” He had the rare gift of in¬ 
spiring a motley host with something very 
like enthusiasm. The way in which Hooker 
tells how the Yorkshireman Wright and the 
Irishmen Fagan and Fitzrichard “gave the 
onset” when their captain was in peril is 
almost Homeric. The cause In which all this 
courage was expended was as bad as possible. 
It was the remorseless hunting down of the 
Geraldines, against whom their rivals, the 
Butlers and others, had poisoned the Queen’s 
mind; and it was disgraced with treachery, 
of which the seizure of Lord and Lady Roche 
—described on the very next page to that 
which records the above gallant deeds—is a 
sample. One good point in Ralegh is that 
he never brags. In his posthumous “Dis¬ 
course Touching a War with Spain,” he tells 
how, when he was a captain in Ireland, 

“ 100 foot and 100 horse would have beaten all 
the forces of the strongest province, just as two 
of Her Majesty’s ships would have commanded 
100 sail of the Spaniards. But of late I have 
known the Easterling fight hand to hand with 
one of our ships; and the Irish in this last war 
have been victorious with an equal or even 
with an inferior force. And what is the reason; 
The Netherlands in those days had wooden 
guns and the Irish had darts; but the one is 
now furnished with as great a number of English 
ordnance as ourselves, and the other with as 
good pikes and muskets as England hath.” 

It is very sad to think that greed should 
have made a Balaam of one who ought to 
have been a Moses, should have warped to 
cruel courses and base ingratitude a man who 
could show such fairness of mind. 

The key to Essex’s downfall is found in 
the incompatibility of his Irish policy with 
what Ralegh and his fellow undertakers 
deemed their interests. Essex brought to 
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Ireland the hope of jaetice long deferred. 
He came, say the “ Four Masters,” with that 
pomp which the Irish love, 

“ with the most splendid regal state ever dis¬ 
played by the Saxons in Ireland; and the first 
thing he proclaimed was that every one of the 
Irish who was sorry for having gone in opposi¬ 
tion to the Queen should reoeive forgiveness; 
that any of the men of Ireland whose estates 
had been taken by the Saxons through oppres¬ 
sion, violence, or illegality, would have a restitu¬ 
tion of the same.” 

“ No wonder,” remarks Sir J. Pope Hennessy, 
“ the undertakers should determine to trip up 
a Lord Lieutenant whose views were so in¬ 
terpreted by the natives.” Essex was for 
treating the Irish “ with caution and tender¬ 
ness.” “Your opinions,” replies Elizabeth, 
whose favourite adviser on Irish affairs Ralegh 
was during some twenty years, “deserve 
reproof rather than answer.” Essex made an 
honourable treaty with Hugh O’Neil—a treaty 
which, if carried out, would have secured to 
Ireland what has been the salvation of Scotland 
—a native aristooracy. The Queen’s (i-e., 
Ralegh’s) answer is—“ to trust this traytor 
upon oath is to trust a devil upon his religion.” 

It will astonish the reader, as it astonishes 
Sir J. Hennessy, that Mr. Fronde says so little 
about Ralegh in Ireland. For much that Mr. 
Froude has said every Irishman must be 
thankful. Till he wrote, no one had brought 
before the English public Elizabeth’s war in 
Munster in its unredeemed savageness. It 
was reserved for him to compare the English 
in Ireland with Alva in the Low Countries to 
the disadvantage of the former: “Alva’s 
bloody sword never touched the young, the 
defenceless, or those whose sex even dogs can 
recognise.” The calmest statesman of the 
time thought the same. Burleigh in 1582 
writes to Wallop: “ The Flemings had not 
such cause to rebel against the oppression of 
the Spaniards as the Irish against the tyranny 
of England.” If I am compelled to think 
that Mr. Froude in his J English in Ireland 
has not always been a generous adversary, 
has not always shown bare impartiality, still 
less that kindly allowance which is the 
privilege of the weak, yet for words like those 
quoted above no praise can be too high. 

“ What booteth it to swear this fox ? ” 
said Essex, when his friend, to greet whom 
he had with warm-hearted impetuosity flung 
his plumed hat into the sea at Cadiz, 
turned against him. Foxes and jackals—Mr. 
Godkin’s quotation, “ If any man’s character 
was blown upon so that he could not hope to 
make his way in England he was sent over to 
Ireland ”—suits for nearly all of them ; and 
now, in Sir J. Hennessy’s book, the arch-fox 
is made to detail his villainies in a way that 
but for the pity of it—but for the style in 
which the evil system that he began has ever 
since been bearing evil fruit—would be as 
amusing as the confessions of Reynard in the 
mediaeval story. 

Hekby Stuabt Fagan. 


In the Land of the Lion and Sun; or, 
Modern Persia. By C. J. Wills, M.D. 
(Macmillan.) 

Ok the Beveral works which have appeared 
within the last few years on Persia and 
Peraiaa travel, few will be found so interesting 


and instructive as that just published by Dr. 
Wills. 

In works of this description much is sub¬ 
jective—vivacity, force of character, and 
keenness of observation in the writer intensi¬ 
fying the interest of the facts narrated. 
Happily, in such qualities, Dr. Wills seems 
nowise deficient; aud the vivid nature of his 
descriptions, together with a sympathetic 
style which at once carries the reader along 
with him, will make his book read with much 
gratification by all who take it up. Dr. 
Wills’s experiences of life in Persia date from 
1866 to 1881; and the nature of his functions, 
by taking him into various parts of the 
country, has enabled him to give us descrip¬ 
tions of some of the principal cities, and to com¬ 
pare their respective merits, and the character, 
customs, and life generally of their inhabitants. 
His medical duties, by bringing him into 
constant communication with all classes of 
the people, must have given him a deeper 
insight into the Persian character than many 
travellers would be likely to obtain, as well as 
a professional experience which perhaps could 
scarcely have been gained in a more en¬ 
lightened country. 

Dr. Wills went out as a medical officer in 
her Majesty’s Telegraph Department in 
Persia—an institution, by-the-way, which, 
together with the system of appointing native 
agents, or rather news-writers, in the chief 
towns may, besides its primary purpose, 
serve also remarkably well a secondary one of 
keeping the British Government well posted 
up in Persian affairs and movements. For 
his interesting adventures and experiences, 
however, Dr. Wills had to pay pretty heavily 
in hardships of the road and the “ travail of 
travel; ” and he is not likely to forget the 
Arabic proverb, “Al-musafir msjnun” (the 
traveller is a madman), especially when he 
calls the brigands of the Bakhtiari country 
to mind. The book abounds in piquant 
anecdote illustrative of Persian character 
and characteristics, the interest being enhanced 
by Dr. Wills’s skill in narration. 

In Teheran the author made his first 
acquaintance with the dervish—an arrant 
impostor, by-the-by, and more familiar with 
the flowery path of ease than with the thorny 
Tarikah, or Spiritual Path. These interesting 
“ frauds” have a custom at the Aid-i-No-Ruz 
(the New Year’s Festival) of besieging the 
houses of the principal personages and staying 
there till they are bribed away. Let Dr. Wills 
describe the sufferings caused by them:— 

"The Major’s dervish [Dr. Wills resided with 
the Major] was to be found in the street day 
and night in or beside his so-called tent; this con¬ 
sisted of some two yards of thin canvas, pegged 
into the wall at the side of the outer gate, and 
held down by three pieces of Btring. The 
dervish sat by day on an antelope skin, and by 
night (if he ever did sleep) slept on it in his 
clothes. 

“ As anyone, visitor or host, entered or left 
the house, a shrill blast was blown on a buffalo- 
horn, and the man emitted his monotonous 
‘ Hue—yah hue ’ (my due; oh, my due), and 
extended his palm. He had a small pot of live 
oharcoal before him; and smoking, and his 
so-called garden (a sort of playing at gardening, 
six twigs of box-tree being planted in a little 
heap of dust, and an orange being placed 
between eaoh), ocoupied a good deal of his 
time. 


“ The annoying part of it was that he was 
always there, and that we could never forget 
or fail to notice this faot, from the persistent 
salutations of ‘ Salaam, sahib 1 ’ smilingly given, 
or the eternal ones and blasts of the buffalo- 
horn, by which he made night hideous and the 
day unbearable. As time wore on and the 
New Year approached, the blasts and cries 
became more prolonged and more frequent, and 
the whole household became more and more 
depressed. We all knew that the servants 
were providing the man with two square meals 
a-day and unlimited tobaooo—of course quite 
contrary to orders.” 

Two tubs of water poured down on the 
dervish’s head and fire-pot put out the latter 
and induce hearty invocations to the saints, but 
fail to extinguish the fiend, and a baptism of 
fire is determined on. 

"We had got the brazier into position, when 
the wretoh commenced one of his frantic solos; 
down came the contents, some twenty pounds 
of live charcoal and wood-ashes. The dervish 
laughed at such things, and blew a defiant 
blast; but in a moment the oharcoal, having 
burnt through the tent, descended on his 
flowing locks, and amidst deriding shouts of 
* Khock ber ser um I ’ (ashes on my head), a 
favourite form of impreoation with Persians, 
from my companion, the dervish emerged con¬ 
siderably the worse.” 

The comedy (or tragedy), however, had now 
been played out, for the dervish, having 
exhausted even the Major’s patience and 
received his present, had departed when next 
looked for, and quiet was once more restored 
to the house. 

The dervish, however, is an ugly specimen, 
and Dr. Wills sums up generally rather in 
favour of the national character. 

" The character of the Persian, as it appears to 
me, is that of an easy-going man, with a wish 
to make things pleasant generally. He is 
hospitable and obliging, as honest as the 
eneral run of mankind, and is specially w ell 
isposed to the foreigner.” 

He remarks on the peculiar honesty of the 
Persian servant towards his master in respect 
to his goods and chattels, and upholds the 
commercial morality of the Persian merchant. 

Speaking of the Persian ladies, the author 
says, inter alia :— 

“The face, on all important occasions—as at 
entertainments, weddings, &c.—is usually much 
painted, save by young ladies in the heyday of 
beauty. The colour is very freely applied, the 
cheeks being reddled as is a clown, and the 
neck smeared with white, while the eyelashes 
are marked round with kohl (black antimony). 

. . . Sham moles or stars are painted on the 
chin and cheek... . Even spangles are stuck 
at times on the chin or forehead.” 

Persia is conservative in its customs, for 
Hafiz, in the fourteenth century, sayS- 
“ Ba-ab u rang u kbal u khat chi hajat riiy-i 
zibara ? ” 

Mothers-in-law at a discount here had 
better emigrate to Persia: 

‘ ‘ They are not laughed at or looked down on in 
Persia; their presence is coveted by their sons- 
in-law, who look on them as the guardians of 
the virtue of their wives.” 

The Shirazi offers a strong contrast to the 
Ispahani: the former is careless and gay, the 
latter austere and engrossed in the study of 
reducing cheating to a fine art. “ To make a 
living in Ispahan one must cheat.” 

"A peculiarity of the Shirazi is his fondness for 
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repeating words, changing the initial of the 
seoond. Use is second nature, and a curious 
instanoe of the habit is narrated of the late 
Kawam-u-Dowlet. When in the presence of 
the Shah, the Kawam-u-Dowlet was asked by 
his Majesty, ‘Why is it, Kawatn, that you 
Shirazis always talk of kabob-mabob, and so on ? 
Ton always add a nonsense word; is it for 
euphony P ’ ‘Oh, Asylum of the Universe, may 
1 be yonr sacrifice; no respectable person in 
Shiraz does so ; only the luti-pftti says it.’ 
Puti is, of oourse, a nonsense (or meaningless) 
word, and luti, as here used, means a black¬ 
guard.” 

Besides his clever treatment of the Persian 
character. Dr. Wills has also much to say 
on most other subjects of interest in the 
country; and his descriptions of many articles 
of ordinary use give a life to words of which 
the untravelled Persian scholar can form but 
a vague conception from the dictionaries. 
Specially valuable are the descriptions of 
articles of attire, household use, and con¬ 
sumption. Ladies will rejoice in the explicit 
directions for buying a perfect Persian carpet. 
A splendid one may cost, indeed, forty pounds, 
but will last a hundred years! 

The antiquarian traveller must curb his 
enthusiasm a little, for the forging of 
antiquities is extensively carried on. The 
author has his joke with Houssein Khari, 
one of the manufacturers: 

“ As I go he ironically holds out to me a jade 
teapot, requesting me to buy it for a hundred 
pounds. 1 see that the age of bargains is over, 
and retire.” 

Dr. Wills had the fortune to be present at 
a camel-fight, and descri es it thus :— 

“ The Prince (the Shah’s eldest son) ordered them 
to bring two male camels (in a state of must). 
At this they wept and tore their hair, for they 
did not wish their property to be destroyed or 
depreciated for the amusement of the young 
Shah-zadeh. However, there was no escape; the 
courtiers soon pointed out two huge males 
secured apart from the rest of the animals, and 
from their continued groanings and roarings 
evidently in a state of must. By the prince’s 
orders these were let loose ; they ‘ went lor each 
other 1 at once. At first they danced round one 
another in a lumbering way; then what ap¬ 
peared like a huge bladder was projected from 
their mouths ; they then knelt before each 
other, and a sort of fencing match took place ; 
the ordinarily quiet, patient faces of the 
beasts were changed into ones of savage 
fury; the mouths widely open, and the re¬ 
tracted upper lips showed the white teeth; 
and from the open mouths came quantities of 
foam. The long supple necks were interlaced, 
and quickly darted from side to side, while now 
and then the open, savage mouths would be 
locked together. The object was to seize either 
the throat or leg. The feints and meeting of 
the mouths lasted some few minutes, accom¬ 
panied by loud groans and roarings of extra¬ 
ordinary fierceness. At length one beast, the 
paler one, seized his adversary by the foot, 
while the other, a handsome, long-haired 
animal, only got hold of his opponent’s ear. 
Blood flowed freely, and the poor camel-men, 
who wanted to separate the animals, were much 
beaten by the attendants. At last the dark, 
long-haired animal left go and roared with 
agony; the victor commenced to drag him 
about by the bitten foot. After some pressure 
the Prince allowed them to be separated. An 
awful wound was apparent on the foot of the 
dark camel, and the efforts of some eight men, 
with bludgeons, ropes, and ohains, were required 
to restrain the victor lrom pursuing his advan¬ 


tage, while the vanquished limped off with his 
weeping master, roaring with mingled rage and 
pain. The Prince, ordering ten tomans (about 
four pounds) to be given to the camel-men 
(poor fellows ! I doubt if anything ever reachod 
them), rode off.” 

Before concluding, a few words should be 
said about the efforts of the Church Missionary 
Society to promote Christianity in Persia. 
Their mission is established in Julfa, an 
Armenian village near Ispahan, and has been 
successful in obtaining proselytes among 
the Armenians themselves, though not a 
single Muslim convert has yet rewarded 
eleven years’ labour. This may be partly 
because the Persian Government is so severe 
against converts; but the absolute necessity 
that exists for making a strictly literal trans¬ 
lation of the Scriptures has also its responsi¬ 
bility. A Muslim cannot fail to compare the 
grand and lofty style of the Kuran with the 
unattractive version of the Bible presented 
to him; and no nation possesses better judges 
of literary excellence than the Persian. The 
strongest opposition to Christianity and 
reform generally is also made by the mullas, 
or priests, though these men at heart, says 
Dr. Wills, are mostly Freethinkers, many 
Deists, more Atheists, few good Mussulmans. 

Valuable information is given upon travel¬ 
ling in Persia—routes, itineraries, Persian 
horses, and other modes of conveyance— 
and we strongly advise anyone proceeding 
thither to make for his own use classified 
extracts upon these and other practical 
heads. C. E. Wilson. 


ENGLISH CHARLEMAGNE ROMANCES. 

Duke Huon of Burdeux. Part I. Edited 
by S. L. Lee. 

Rauf Coilyear. With Fragments of Roland 
and Vernagu and of Otuel. Edited by S. J. 
H. Herrtage. (Triibner.) 

By reprinting Lord Berners’ version of Huon 
of Bordeaux , the very interesting and un¬ 
usually original poem of Rauf Coilyear, and 
the Auchinleck fragments of Roland and 
Vernagu and Otuel, the Early-English Text 
Society has gone near to complete its very 
valuable collection of such English forms as 
remain to us of the tale of Charlemagne. It 
is known as a fact by all students of Early 
English and Early French (and, it might have 
been expected, independently of experience) 
that the Charlemagne legend affected English 
imagination and Euglish literature much less 
than that of Arthur. Although French 
originals do not exist for all extant English 
Charlemagne romances—the Siege of Melayne 
is a notable instance, and Rauf Coilyear a 
still more notable—in cases where the 
originals do exist the resemblance is so close 
as to show that the English writers, at the 
most, “ adapted ” as their descendants adapt 
French plays to-day. Nor does it happen 
that any one of these adapters had the literary 
power of style which belonged to more than 
one of our Arthurian scribes. Therefore the 
interest of the English Charlemagne romances 
is, on the whole, more linguistic than literary, 
as their editors in this series very frankly 
admit. But their literary interest itself is 
still considerable. 


Southey somewhere grumbles at Lord 
Berners’ choice of romances to translate, 
which (as the good Governor of Calais, taking 
chansons de gestes, Arthurian and classical 
poems, and romans d’aventures together, must 
have had the embarrassment of a choice | 
of some hundreds, if not thousands) is a 
little unreasonable. For our own part, we 
cannot quarrel with him for doing Huon of 
Burdeux into English. The original story is 
one of no little intrinsic interest. For though 
the poetry of the oldest French chanson is ! 
not equal to that of Roland or of Ami* et i 
Amiles, or of the earlier poems of the sub- 1 
cycles of William of Orange, of the Lorrainers, 
and of the Crusades, its hero has a strongly 
marked character (we intend some day to 
draw a parallel between Huon and Tom 
Jones); and it is noteworthy because it is the 
earliest French chanson to admit the extravir 
gant freely in the shape of the giants, the 
sorcerers, the dwarfs, and so forth which in 
later, and especially in Spanish, romance were 
so inordinately indulged in. Also, it has a 
very remarkable literary history. Mr. Lee 
has done his task of editing very well indeed, 
and the society must be congratulated on this 
its latest recruit, or one of its latest, for 
actual work. His Introduction includes some 
general remarks on the chansons, which are 
well put and for the most part accurate. 
But Mr. Lee, studying the chanson* for the 
sake of a single one, and not coming to the 
single one after the study of the class 
generally, has, we think, accepted—with ex¬ 
cusable confidence, no doubt—some dubious 
statements from his French authorities. He 
swallows the cantilenes with a trustfulness 
which we are not fully able to imitate. 

Of course, there may have been, and probably 
were, cantilenes in French; but it is surely a 
fiendish trick of fortune to have left ns only 
two, one of which is German and the other 
Latin. Again, Mr. Lee’s statement that the 
versification of Roland is “ identical with 
that of all but the latest chansons ” is not 
quite exact. In the first place, the alex¬ 
andrine and the substitution of rhyme for 
assonance made their appearance before the 
date of “ the latest ” chansons. In the second 
place, the important variation of a shorter 
line at the end of each stanza, which is not 
in Roland, appears as early as the twelith 
century. But these are matters of no very 
great moment; and those who know bow 
likely the student of a part of a large subject 
is to err in generalisations about the whole 
will be the first to recognise Mr. Lee's 
diligence and success in learning and ex¬ 
pounding the history of the chansons. 
Let us add that the part of his Intro¬ 
duction dealing with Lord Bemera’ own 
work is very full and careful, and its general 
literary quality excellent. As for the besetting 
sin of editors of old work—over-valuation of 
the author—Mr. Lee’s sobriety carries him if 
anything rather to the other extreme. The 
halting verse and scarcely yet organised prose 
of these English romances cannot of course 
bear comparison with the majestic roll of the 
French assonanced or rhymed tirade, which, 
even in the earliest examples, is a completely 
organised metre, and which, to the ear that 
has once mastered its scheme, has a wonderful 
wave-like harmony. But to Englishmen, at 
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least, the language of these English romances, 
stammering though it be, is attractive enough. 

Mr. Herrtage is a proved worker in this 
field, and his opportunities of comment in 
the particular instance are less than Mr. 
Dee’s. But part, at least, of the text 
he has to edit is more interesting than 
the Anglicised ITuon. Not only is Rauf 
Coilyear (which tells how Charlemagne, driven 
by a storm to a collier’s hut, is enter¬ 
tained by him, as in so many other legends, 
and then summons his entertainer to Court) 
probably independent of a French original, 
but it is told in a very lively fashion and in 
spirited verse. The fragments which follow 
are chiefly interesting as showing the abun¬ 
dant variations of the same story which are 
among the most striking features of mediaeval 
literature. Mr. Herrtage’s notes and glossary 
are to the point, and free from the super¬ 
abundance of parallel passages and similar 
matter wherewith some editors are wont to 
clog their work. Geobge Saintsbuby. 


DE, C. H. H. WEIGHT ON ECCLESIASTE8. 

The Rook of Koheleth, commonly called 
Ecclesiastes, considered in Relation to 
Modem Criticism and to the Doctriues of 
Modern Pessimism; with a Critical and 
Grammatical Commentary and a Revised 
Translation. The Donnellan Lectures for 
1880-81. By the Rev. Charles Henry 
Hamilton Wright. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Whateveb may be the cause, the 'rapidity 
with which works on Ecclesiastes t are now 
following one another, especially in this 
country, is somewhat remarkable. But a 
brief interval has elapsed since the appearance 
of Dean Plumptre’s Commentary, and that 
had been preceded but a short time before by 
the volume on The Authorship of Ecclesiastes, 
a volume which Dr. Wright tells us he is 
permitted to state was written by the Rev. 
David Johnston, of Herray, Scotland. Dr. 
Wright is favourably known to Oid Testa¬ 
ment students by his Bampton Lectures on 
Zechariah, as well as by earlier works on 
some other Biblical books. His attention, it 
is believed, has been long directed to Eccle¬ 
siastes ; and now at last we have the result 
of his labours in this portly volume, which is 
not unlikely to be regarded as of even superior 
merit to the other works from Dr. Wright’s 
pen to which we have just alluded. The 
present volume has, however, the fault of 
■unnecessary bulk and excessive diffuseness, 
resulting, no doubt, in part from its being 
based on a series of university sermons or 
lectures. But a more serious defect is too 
great timidity and a failure to accept frankly 
and fully the historico-critical method, and to 
follow without swerving the path which that 
method prescribes. 

It is in accordance with the last observation 
that Dr. Wright’s work opens, not by inter¬ 
rogating the book itself with regard to its 
date and the circumstances of its origin, and 
by examining the facts of Jewish history to 
see where it would fit most exactly, but by 
discussing the canonicity of the book and the 
sanction supposed to be given to it by “ the 
men of the Great Synagogue.” In his pre¬ 
fatory Introduction Dr. Wright confesses 


that he feels constrained “ to abandon the 
traditional view of the Solomonic authorship 
of the Book of Ecclesiastes,” but “ not with¬ 
out some feelings of regret'' The view of 
our author with regard to the date now is that, 

“ if, as we have seen reason to believe, ‘ tho 
men of the Great Synagogue' were those who 
admitted the work into the Canon, it must have 
been written some time between B.c. 444 and 
328. The internal evidence makes it likely 
that it was towards the close of this period that 
the author lived” (p. 136). 

This conclusion does not possess any very 
startling novelty. At the same time, it rests 
on no grounds of solid or satisfactory evi¬ 
dence. Dr. Wright fully admits, however, 
the approach made by the diction of Ecclesi¬ 
astes to that of the Mishnah, citing in his 
Glossary many illustrative examples. And 
this characteristic of the diction would, as 
Kuenen has very lately observed in the 
Theologisch Tijdschrift , suit very well a date 
as recent as 125 B.c. (the date assigned by 
Renan), if other circumstances allowed. This 
condition, however, is not fulfilled. There 
is, for example, the evidence, to which Dr. 
Wright fully assents, that the Son of Sirach 
was acquainted with Ecclesiastes, and that, 
consequently, Ecclesiasticus (circ, 180 b.c.) is 
of later date. Renan’s date for Ecclesiastes 
(125 b.c.) would be, therefore, inadmissible. 
As to the influence of Greek philosophical 
thought on the book (which, if admitted, gives 
the date circ. 200 b.c.), Dr. Wright, referring 
to the Commentary of the present writer, 
observes:— 

“ Notwithstanding some interesting and curious 
coincidences of thought, most of which will be 
found noted in the course of our work, I oannot 
but concur in the opinion arrived at by scholars 
differing so widely in opinion as Delitzsch and 
Renan, that no real trace of Greek influence 
can be pointed out. Zirkel’s former attempt to 
discover Graecisms in the Book of Ecclesiastes 
has been admitted to have been a failure even 
by Graetz, though the latter scholar has en¬ 
deavoured to show that a few of the instances 
adduced by Zirkel are genuine. Plumptre 
has, however, exhibited a disposition to adopt 
partially at least the view advocated by Tyler. 
And, if I am not mistaken, the theory of the 
dose connexion of the Book of Ecclesiastes 
with Greek thought is likely shortly to be 
presented in a more developed form by an 
able Continental scholar. We shall wait to see 
what new arguments are adduced by that 
writer.. But the intimation I have received on 
this point has made me indisposed prematurely 
to re-open a discussion which for the present 
may be considered as closed” (pp. ix., x.). 

With reference to this quotation, I would 
observe that the question relating to the 
alleged Graecisms in the language of Ecclesi¬ 
astes is not to be confounded with that which 
is concerned with the influence of Greek 
thought. It is, however, certainly inaccurate 
to state that Graetz regarded the attempt of 
Zirkel as a failure, though Graetz did express 
the opinion that Zirkel’s enthusiasm had 
carried him too far. But the question whether 
there are in the book clear indications of 
Greek thought is far more important, not 
merely with reference to Biblical criticism 
and Jewish antiquities, but also with respect 
to the general history of philosophy. Dr. 
Wright’s assertion that the discussion “ for 
the present may be considered as closed ” will 


probably be taken as implying that there has 
been a serious controversy on the subject, 
and that those who have expressed themselves 
adversely to the influence of Greek philosophy 
on Ecclesiastes, and particularly Dr. Delitzsch 
and M. Renan, have so far had very much 
the best of it. Of any such controversy I, 
at least, am entirely ignorant. In his notes 
on the seventh chapter of Ecclesiastes, after 
referring to my work, Delitzsch asserts that 
in vers. 15-18 (the “not being righteous 
over-much,” &c.) may be perceived not so 
much the principle of the Stoical ethics, 
“ living conformably to nature,” as the 
Aristotelian principle of “ holding the middle 
between extremes.” But it had certainly not 
been alleged, so far as I know, that there 
is in these verses any allusion to the Stoical 
principle just mentioned. And, if Delitzsch 
has elsewhere discussed the matter, the dis¬ 
cussion has escaped my notice. Then, as to 
M. Renan, who does indeed say, 

“ On a souvent cherche k prouver que la phil- 
osophie de l’auteur porte la trace d’une influ¬ 
ence de la philosophie greoque. Rien n’est 
moius certain. Tout absolument s’explique 
dans le livre par le ddveloppoment logique 
de la pensde juive ; ” 

and, further, that the author of Ecclesiastes 
does not go so far as Epicurus in denying 
the operation of Providence, and in asserting 
that the gods disregard the affairs of mankind 
(If’ Ecclesiaste, pp. 62 sqq.). But this last 
remark would be quite compatible with what 
is in all probability the fact—that in Eccle¬ 
siastes Greek philosophy has become modified 
by its contact with Judaism. But, as to the 
evidence which had been previously adduced 
in favour of the influence of Greek thought, 
M. Renan does not state it, much less refute 
it. I mav append here also the observation 
that M. Renan’s statement, “ Oa a souvent 
cherche a prouver,” &c., is certainly in¬ 
accurate. 

It is satisfactory to learn from Dr. Wright 
that an able Continental scholar is likely 
before long to present in a more developed 
form the argument for the close connexion of 
Ecclesiastes with Greek thought. Dr. Wright 
himself, without accepting this view, has 
adduced some coincidences from Seneca and 
Marcus Aurelius,. even if he has not quite 
justified his assertion as to coincidences pre¬ 
viously adduced being noted in the course of 
his work. 

With respect to a book so difficult as 
Ecclesiastes, it is not saying much to 
assert that Dr. Wright’s “New Translation” 
is not uniformly successful. But such a 
rendering as, for example, that of iv. 6 is 
scarcely to be excused:—“ Better is the full 
of a hand with rest, than the full of two 
(closed) hands with toil and striving after 
wind.” And in the context, at iv. 4, a desire 
for too close literalness has resulted in a 
rendering which is ambiguous, if not altogether 
unmeaning:—“And I saw all the toil, and 
all the superiority of work, that it is the 
rivalry of man over his fellow.” Again, at 
v. 9, “He who loveth silver shall not be 
satisfied with silver, and he who loveth riches 
has no fruit (of them),” where there is a failure 
to recognise the ellipsis of yisha in the second 
member of the verse. Otherwise we should 
have had, “ nor he who loveth riches, with 
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(their) fruit,” or “produce”—that is, the 
revenue he derives therefrom. To remark 
only on one other passage, the very interesting 
verse in the general summing up, xii. 13. 
This verse Dr. Wright translates, “ The end 
of the matter when all is heard is, Fear God 
and keep his commandments, for this ought 
every man to do.” Having regard to the 
admitted close relation of the language of the 
Mishnah to that of Ecclesiastes, I ventured 
to apply to the elucidation of this verse the 
very common Mishnio formula zeh hakkelal, 
meaning “ this is the general rule,” or “ this 
is the universal law,” usually employed to 
introduce a general principle or rule at the 
close of a discussion. I thus obtained the 
rendering, “ The conclusion of the discourse, 
the universal law, let us hear. Fear God, 
and keep his commandments, for this is the 
universal law for man.” Dr. Wright follows 
Delitzsch in the objection that kol ha. ad am 
never has the meaning “ the whole man ” or 
“ the whole of man.” But I fail to see that 
this meaning is at all implied in my transla¬ 
tion. “ The universal law for man ” is 
obviously equivalent to “ the universal law 
for men.” 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the 
student is likely to find Dr. Wright’s work a 
source of valuable assistance ; that it displays 
mature and wide-reaching scholarship; and 
that, notwithstanding those defects which 
have been mentioned, it may be expected to 
take a high rank in the exegetical literature 
of Ecclesiastes. Thomas Ttleb. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Julian Trevor. By W. Outram Ellis . In 3 
vols. (Tinsley Bros.) 

The Senior Songman. By the Author of 
“St. Olave’s.” In 3 vols. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 

Yolande. By William Black. In 3 vols. 
(Macmillan.) 

A Daughter of the Philistines. (Edinburgh : 
David Douglas.) 

Because of the Angels. By M. Hope. In 2 
vols. (Longmans.) 

Circe's Lovers. By Leith Derwent. In 8 
vols. (Chatto k Windus.) 

The story of Julian Trevor is absurdly 
simple. The hero, Julian Trevor, loses his 
father at an early age; succeeds to a title and 
estates ; goes abroad to see his godfather, 
Lord Slitherington; is captured at Vienna 
by the large and hungry Mrs. Hungerford 
and her daughter, Edith; is wrecked off 
Trieste in their company; is married to the 
daughter some weeks afterwards ; spends his 
honeymoon at Naples; returns to England, 
and, after studying drawing at the Slade 
School, and decorating his ancestral halls with 
imaginative frescoes, subsides into lettered 
and artistic ease, and gives himself up to 
the composition of an epic. That is one-half 
the story. The other half deals with the 
fortunes of Julian’s sister, Emily, and his 
friend, Mark Turner. It may be told in three 
sentences. Mark loves Emily; Emily, 
who is incapable of loving anybody, plays 
fast and loose with Mark for a number of 
years, and finally marries Baron Bravura, 


an Italian Jew financier ; and Mark, becoming 
rich too late, disappears in Africa, discovers 
marvels there, writes a book, and is made a 
“lion of the hour” and the “show man of 
two seasons,” after which he goes off to 
Mexico and the Rocky Mountains, and hunts 
the grizzly in his native wilds. In all this, 
it must be owned, there is not very much. 
As Mr. Ellis tells it, however, it is enough 
for three volumes of good and pleasant reading. 
Mr. Ellis, who seems to have the high 
spirits of Mr. Payn himself, and who writes 
with great vivacity and point, has plenty to 
say worth hearing. He goes to work with a 
peculiar briskness; and his manner is so 
easy, and his matter so fresh and fanciful, 
that he does as he likes with you. With a 
sort of genial cynicism, he converses on the 
ways of women (in whom he has absolutely no 
belief); he derides aestheticism and aesthetes; 
he deals in wreck and storm and marriage 
and death and all manner of disasters; he 
sketches you the “great Earl” himself— 
even Lord Beaconsfield. And when you 
reach the last page of this third volume you 
almost catch yourself wishing that you had 
all three to read over again, or that he had 
exceeded his commission as a modern novelist 
and written three volumes more. 

The great defect of The Senior Songman is 
its length. It is well contrived and well 
written, and abounds in pleasant touches both 
of sentiment and observation; but it is full 
three hundred pages too long. The story, 
which is one of unrequited love and wasted 
lives and broken hearts, is good and moving in 
itself, but a little too idyllic in intention and 
tone for three volumes. You begin it with 
pleasure; you read on to a certain point with 
a grateful interest; then you begin to tire of 
it and to wish it was over and done; and 
in the end you take to skipping as you 
might were the book a bad one and the 
matter worthless as the manner. The way of 
it is this. Jacob Wierd, the senior song¬ 
man at Crawlborough Cathedral, is a man 
with a history. In his youth he had 
been crossed in love. He is a born singer 
and musician; and he is sent to Milan to 
study. There he falls in love with a certain 
Nanni, who is also a bom singer and musician, 
and who, moreover, is an exceedingly pretty 
girl. They are engaged, and Jacob is happy. 
But evil days are in store for him and his 
mistress both. His patron, Sir Montague 
Barbegan, sees Nanni, seduces her, turns her 
into a prima donna of some sort, and finally 
abandons her and marries someone else. She 
hunts him up at Crawlborough (whither Jacob 
has returned); but he will none of her. 
Then she goes back to London, is turned out 
of her lodgings, bears a child, wanders down 
to Crawlborough again, and dies of starvation 
and cold on the Cathedral steps. Jacob, 
coming out from service, stumbles over her 
body, takes her into his house, which is hard 
by, recognises her for whom she is, and adopts 
her baby for his own. Years elapse; and 
Nanni, as the little one is called, has grown 
into a very pretty girl, with an admirable 
talent for music. Her father, Sir Montague, 
sees and knows her, and determines to get 
rid of her, in case their relationship should be 
discovered. This is not difficult, for Nanni is 


resolved to be an artist. Great singers (in¬ 
spired by Sir Montague) implore her to go 
to Vienna and study for the stage. But 
Jacob refuses steadily ; and in the end Nanni 
is obliged to run away. This breaks Jacob’s 
heart, and he dies. Nanni returns to find 
him dead, and, stricken with remorse, becomes 
a nun, leaving her lover, Albion Gray, to 
marry his) old sweetheart. Hertha, Jacob’s 
niece, and her father, the Wicked Baronet, to 
suffer torments at the hand of a masterful 
and jealous wife. There is too much made 
of this sad little tale, as I have said; but, 
for all that, the book is well worth reading. 
The atmosphere and scenery are excellent; 
and more than one of the characters—as, for 
instance, Hertha and her mother, the wife 
of Jacob’s farmer brother—is natural and 
human in no mean degree. 

In Yolande Mr. Black is much tbe same 
as ever—a little more tedious and less read¬ 
able, perhaps, but much the same on the 
whole. His heroine, Yolande Winterbourne, 
has no gift of ballad-singing, and lacks that 
extraordinary and moving thrill in the voice 
which is the fortune of so many of her pre¬ 
decessors. But, like them, she is passing 
lovely, dignified, personal, maidenly, passion¬ 
ate, and all the rest of it; like them, she 
goes on journeys into foreign parts and the 
Scottish Highlands, and reoeives impressions 
of scenery; like them, she has experience of 
difficult and troublous love-passages; like 
them, she behaves heroically and fastidiously; 
and, like them, she is made happy with a 
square-headed young Scotchman. Unlike 
them, however, she has a mother who is a 
victim to dipsomania. This mother she— 
disdainful of strychnine and yellow bark— 
attempts to cure by example and moral 
suasion ; and therein we have her distinguish¬ 
ing peculiarity. The attempt is heroic, for 
it obliges her to shame her mother by drink¬ 
ing chloral, and to dissuade her from suicide 
by threatening to do likewise. But it is 
rather silly and unpractical, inasmuch as it 
impels her to do without a doctor, and to 
put her whole trust in morality and sea-air 
and baskets of game. As it was suggested to 
her by the man of her choice (who is an in¬ 
ventor and a man of reading, and ought to 
know better), she is not perhaps so much to 
blame. Be this as it may, she somehow fails 
of being interesting; and when you take 
leave of her—on her lover’s arm, by night, 
on the Thames Embankment, with all tbe 
usual atmospheric effects in full working 
order—you are rather glad than otherwise. 
The graceful little flirt, Mrs. Graham, and 
her moody and rather inconsequent brother, 
the Master of Lynn, are better company; and 
you make their acquaintance with pleasure, if 
you break it without regret. The study of 
dipsomania, which is the novel feature of the 
book, is too timid to be useful, and too senti¬ 
mental to be affecting. The sketches of 
scenery are pleasant enough in their way, but 
the manner of them is beginning to be a little 
worn, and the effect a little vague. On the 
whole, Yolande is a disappointment. 

American novels are nearly always intelli¬ 
gent work, and are very often pleasant read¬ 
ing. The anonymous study of New York 
life, A Daughter of the Philistines , is both 
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the one and the other. It tells how the 
lovely and accomplished Alma Hampton, 
daughter of a self-made man and a millionaire, 
yielded np the treasures of her affection to 
the manly and attractive Hugh Wellingford ; 
how they were married, had several children, 
and went to live at last, after poverty and a 
flat, in a brown-stone house; how Alma’s 
father attempted unholy operations in Wall 
Street, and was fleeced even unto death ; how 
her brother, Walter Hampton, seduced a 
beautiful Jewess, deserted her, and came down 
to be a loafer and a sponge, while she, his 
innocent and noble victim, became a queen of 
song and a deity of opera, beloved and respected 
by all who know her; with much besides of 
equal interest and importance. It is cleverly 
and brightly written ; it contains some 
vigorous sketches of life and character among 
the money-dealing classes of New York (for 
whom the -author has a great deal of contempt 
and dislike); it appears to have not a little 
* verisimilitude, considered as a picture of 
' manners ; it is healthy in tone, andj leaves 
‘ a good taste in the mouth. In short, it is 

an able and attractive kind of book. 

:■ Little or nothing is to be made out of 
Because of the Angels. It is a kind of jumble 
j, —of Edward Irving (?), the Reform Bill, 
x Sir Walter Scott, the Gift of Tongues, lost 
,i heirs, inspired sybils, ladies of fashion who 
. -j try to have faith and walk upon the waves, 
yt intriguing step-mothers, discomforting step- 
. j daughters, visions, unsuccessful men of letters, 
travels in the East, electioneering, suicide, 
, x marriage, loss of property, the speech of 
_ v .. North Britain, Radicalism, and all manner of 
~ things of that sort It is well and honestly 
meant, and in places it is cleverly written. 
But to see the author’s drift is very far from 
' r f easy ; and to set up any sort of interest in 
", j the book is impossible. 

a’ Much the same may be said of Circe’s 
; ~ lovers. Circe—who. in the interests of 

* • morality, is a good deal better than she should 
be—is a wonderful young actress. Her first 
■X- lover, Donald Murray, is a spasmodic and in- 
-r; tense young journalist. Him she persuades 
to be false to his true love, Rachel (who is a 
r plain woman of thirty), and to become her 
c, slave. Her second is the Earl of Hampstead, 
a philanthropic peer, with views about the 
drama, and a weakness for Shakespeare and 
j- for chaste and gorgeous girls of genius. 

- Him she persuades to marry her, being 
f. already someone else’s wife, and to leave her 
a widow within the year. Her third is one 
Edward Stanhope, artist, poet, cynic, wit, 
humorist, everything you like to mention; 
, all iu extraordinary measure, and all at twenty 
^ years old. Him she loves, and to him (so far 
as one can make out from Mr. Derwent’s im¬ 
passioned prose) she is actually wed. He is a 
youth of ardent passions ; she is Circe ; and 
the pair are furiously in love with each other. 
But the marriage—if I understand it aright— 
*, is not practical, only formal. Edward goes 
to the States to be a special correspondent 
during the war ; while Circe remains in Eng- 
' land to read religious books, talk nonsense 
to Mr. Murray, re-appear as an actress (she 
t> has had an accident and quitted the stage), 
^ commit bigamy with Lord Hampstead, become 
y a kind of widow, save her Edward from the 


gallows, nurse him till he dies of his wounds, 
marry the Earldom of Clydesdale, and live 
unhappily ever after. It is not easy to deter¬ 
mine if her story is more tedious than im¬ 
probable, or more improbable than tedious. 

W. E. Henley. 


SOME MILITARY BOOKS. 

Field Artillery : its Equipment, Organisation, 
and Tactics. By Major S. C. Pratt, R.A. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) This is a hand¬ 
book intended for the use of officers and non¬ 
commissioned officers. It describes clearly 
and succinctly the various portions of the 
field gun, the carriages employed, the different 
kinds of ammunition, the rules of gunnery, the 
constitution and drill of a battery, the work of 
artillery in the field, the requirements of a 
good position, the action of a single battery, 
the duties of a battery with an advanced guard, 
attacks by large and small forces, the defensive 
use of artillery, the employment of horse 
artillery with cavalry, the function of artillery 
escorts, and the constitution of the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery. The work is furnished 
with twelve good drawings; and it will 
probably prove of great use to those for whom 
it is written. There is a deoided, but perhaps 
natural, tendency in the chapters dealing with 
the status of artillery as an arm to magnify its 
powers; and perhaps the disciplinary and 
administrative reforms proposed in the last 
chapter are not quite iu keeping with the 
object of the work as a text-book of instruction; 
but, with these exceptions, we have nothing but 
praise to award the author. The book is 
edited by Col. C. B. Brackenbury ; and its 
orthodoxy as a sound, tactical authority on all 
matters connected with field artillery is thus 
amply vouched for. 

Historical Records of the 03rd Sutherland High¬ 
landers, now the 2nd Battalion Princess Louise’s 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. Compiled 
and Edited by R. H. Burgoyne. (Bentley.) 
To criticise a regimental history from the 
standpoint of literature would be absurd ; but 
it may possess various degrees both of general 
interest and of historical value. The interest 
must depend upon the subject rather than upon 
the writer. And here Capt. Burgoyne has cer¬ 
tainly been fortunate. The 93rd was probably 
the very last British regiment raised by the 
exercise of personal influence, and it still retains 
an unusual measure of clannishness. It is, we 
believe, the only regiment of infantry that bears 
“ Balaclava” on its colours ; and its name will 
always come to the mind in connexion with the 
relief of Lucknow. Capt. Burgoyne has, there¬ 
fore, had some stirring incidents to record, 
though it happens that he has been to some 
extent forestalled by two brother officers—Gen. 
Ewart and Dr. Munro—who have recently pub¬ 
lished volumes of reminiscences covering the 
same ground. In the other matter of historical 
accuracy, we have nothing but praise for this 
book. The writer has properly thought nothing ] 
too petty to be recorded. The strength of the 
regiment at different times, the nominal lists of 
casualties, and the services of officers are all 
valuable. We have been specially struck with 
a table (p. 57) showing the effects of sickness in 
the West Indies, and with another (pp. 73-70) 
showing the ages, nationality, trades, &c., of 
the men in 183S. It is much to be regretted 
that Capt. Burgoyne has not been able to give 
similar tables lor later dates. The book is 
handsomely bound in red, as it should be, with 
a strip of veritable tartan across the back. 

Recollections of the Kabul Campngne, 1370 and 
1S30. By Joshua Duke. (W. H. Allen.) It 
is not possible to suppress the; easy criticism 
that this volume appears too late. The Afghan 


War now belongs to anciont history, nor indeed 
did it ever take very strongly the popular 
imagination in England. Dr. Duke himself 
testifies more than once to the dislike felt for 
service in Afghanistan ; the same feeling of 
dislike was also felt in this country. The books 
written about the campaign have not been many, 
and none of them has attained a great success 
among either professional or lay readers. Dr. 
Duke’s pages are modestly written. To some 
extent he was a bystander ; and it was his luck 
to be present at most of the hard fighting— 
from Charasiab to Kandahar. He deals neither 
in political nor in military criticism, but tells 
a straightforward story in a simple way. It is 
readable, but it would be an hyperbole to say 
that it is a contribution to military history. 
The sketches of the Sherpur cantonment and of 
the heights round Kabul, which have been 
drawn from photographs, add a distinot feature 
of value to the work. 

The Egyptian War of 1SS3. By Lieut.- 
Ool. Hermann Vogt. With a Map and Plans. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) This has tho 
advantage of being, we believe, the first con¬ 
nected story of last year’s war that has yet 
appeared. Whether it should be reckoned as 
an additional advantage that it is written by a 
German officer may be doubted. The general 
point of view is critical, though not unfriendly ; 
but certain of the criticisms appear to be based 
upon imperfect knowledge. The translator’s 
Preface informs us that “a few slight correc¬ 
tions have been made of errors in matters of 
fact.” Other errors, however, still remain— 
such 03 that “ the Foot Guards were last sent 
out of the country during the Crimean War ” 
(p. 83), and that Sir John Adye “ is in seniority 
only one year below” Lord Wolseley (p. 90). 
This last statement, if not strictly erroneous, 
is at least misleading. The translation closely 
follows the order of thought and the modes of 
expression of the original German. And, 
taking the book as a whole, though the com¬ 
ments may possess some value, the narrative 
will be found commonplace and tedious. 

Life as I have Found It. By Gen. de Ainelie. 
(Blackwood.) It is now about a year ago since 
Messrs. Blackwood published two volumes of 
reminiscences by another Scotch offioer, of which 
we still retain a very pleasant memory. But let 
no one who enjoyed Col. Ramsay’s Rough Recol¬ 
lections of Military Service and Society be induced 
thereby to take up Gen. de Ainslie’s Life as I 
have Found It. We have done our duty to the 
writer by reading the greater part of it; and 
we now do our duty to the public by warning 
them against it. To say more might defeat our 
object. For ourselves, we can only feel thank¬ 
ful that the gods have given us the gift of 
obliviscence. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Heroes and Kings: Stories from the Greek. 
By the Rev. Alfred J. Church. (Seeley.) We 
trust that the appearauoe of this little book, at 
this season, does not imply that Mr. Churoh has 
exhausted the series which has cheered the 
Christmas holidays of so many boys. Possibly 
it only means that Mr. Church had some stories 
from various Greek authors by him which it 
was inconvenient to include in the previous 
volumes. Here will be found the Voyage of 
the Argonauts, from Apollonius Rhodius ; half- 
a-dozen fresh scenes from Homer; and two 
from Herodotus, descriptive of the Age of the 
Despots. We have lately been reading again 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Wonder-Book and 
Tanglewood Tales; and we are confirmed in our 
opinion that the romantic charm of Hawthorne 
remains unsurpassed as a medium for intro¬ 
ducing children to Greek myths. Mr. Church’s 
I gift, which we have recognised from the first, is 
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of a different kind. He is not ao muoh a story¬ 
teller as an adapter. In reading him, those who 
know the original feel the original always pre¬ 
sent. It is the language, with its studied sim¬ 
plicity, that holds the attention, rather than the 
ineidents. The present volume is again out of 
line with the series in being issued in a smaller 
size, without ooloured illustrations, and at a 
muoh oheaper rate. If we knew what the exact 
prioe is, we should mention it; but it is no¬ 
where stated on the cover or title-page. The 
formal is very pleasing, and to us new. 

Lectures to American Audiences. By Edward 
A. Freeman. (Philadelphia: Porter and Coates; 
London: Triibner.) Mr. Freeman’s many 
friends will be grateful to Messrs. Triibner for 
giving them the opportunity of reading the 
lectures which he went to America to deliver 
nearly two years ago. The lectures are divided 
into two series—“ The English People in its 
Three Homes ” and “ The Practical Bearings of 
General European History.” As Mr. Freeman 
himself says that some of his statements he has 
"gone through a thousand and one times 
already,” and as he has given us within the 
past two months two original works for diges¬ 
tion, we will content ourselves with stating that 
the present volume is a very creditable specimen 
of the American press—superior, we think, both 
in type and paper, to the “ Riverside’’ edition 
of Hawthorne. But the paper, though thicker, 
is not yet opaque ; and the margin of both is too 
narrow. 

Half-Hours with Some Famous Ambassadors. 
By George Barnett Smith. (Fisher Unwin.) 
This book belongs to a class which meets with 
a different reception from the general reader 
and from the reviewer. It bears many marks 
of being a made book. On internal evidence 
alone, we have no hesitation in affirming that 
its contents have already appeared in Borne 
serial. It purports to treat of ambassadors; but, 
of the eight personages who give their names to 
as many ohapters, only four at the highest can 
striotlv be called ambassadors. For an am¬ 
bassador is not identical with a diplomatist, nor 
a diplomatist with a prime minister. Yet more 
strange, it bears for a frontispiece the portrait 
of a Queen of Denmark—very fairly engraved 
on steel, we admit. Upon the misprints 
and errors of fact or implication we need 
not dwell. All these things tell their own tale. 
But Mr. Smith knows his public, and doubtless 
his book wiE be widely read. 

. Good Samaritans ; or, Biographical Illustra¬ 
tions of the Law of Human Kindness. By 
W. H. Davenport Adams. (Sonnensohein.) 
Mr. Davenport Adams, like Mr. Barnett Smith, 
must pardon us if we decline to notioe his book 
at length—large as it is and (we are bound to 
add) handsomely printed. In the first words of 
his Prefaoe he acknowledges—or, rather, boasts 
—that it is a “ compilation.” Now, we are far 
from saying that compilations have no right to 
exist. If persons can be found to write them, 
publish them, and read them, it is pedantry, or 
worse, for “ the stem critic from his Rhadaman- 
thine chair to fulminate against ” them. But 
the humble reviewer is at any rate entitled to 
draw a distinction between books and books, if, 
indeed, those which are made up of others 
deserve to be called books at aU. It is diffi¬ 
cult enough to find space in our crowded columns 
for adequate notice of original contributions to 
literature and learning. 

We have nothing but praise for The Youth's 
Business Guide , by Experientia (Wyman). It 
presents, in a succinct shape, aU the informa¬ 
tion that a youth of the lower middle-class 
can require, when he has got as much book- 
learning as his parents can afford, and is looking 
about for some way of earning his bread-and- 
butter, The typioal Youth’s Friend, Business 


Guide, and what not, discourses only of the 
prizes of a commercial career; this work tells 
in half-a-dozen lines what a boy who can do 
no more than read, spell correctly, and write a 
legible hand may expect as a reward for 
taking the post of a junior clerk in a merchant's 
office at 10s. a-week. It also treats of the loss 
and gain to be got from retail trade and handi¬ 
craft. In short, the author has rightly con¬ 
ceived that a complete guide to a business 
career must deal with all ways in which a 
livelihood may be honestly earned. Two 
special features of the book are a detailed 
explanation of the internal economy of a great 
house of business, and a technical bibliography 
which ought to be of great use to mechanics 
and handicraftsmen. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen have just issued a 
volume described as The Family Register, being 
a key to suoh official entries of birtbs, marriages, 
and deaths at the Registrar General’s Offioe 
as may refer to any particular family, and for 
the preservation of genealogical data essential 
to evidence of pedigree. The work is edited by 
Mr. Alfred G. Taunton, of the India Office, 
who furnishes a lucid explanatory Introduction. 
This new idea is intended to supersede the 
family Bible as a register for these data. The 
handsomely bound folio volume consists of an 
ample supply of forms to be filled in by heads 
of families for the time being, so that these 
private registers may ultimately become of 
great value in proving pedigrees in courts of 
law in default of other evidence. The folded 
form, mounted upon linen for the tabulation of 
a pedigree, will also be found a useful addition. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Prince Louis-Ltjcien Bonaparte, in the course 
of his paper on the Neo-Latin names of rep¬ 
tiles read before the Philological Society on 
June Id, called attention to the large mass 
of legend and folk-lore bound up with these 
reptiles and their names. He said he had 
material for three or four octavo volumes on the 
subject, and we only hope that the Folk-Lore 
Society wiE be able to get them out of him. 

The third and last volume of Messrs. G. 
Bell and Sons’ edition of Emerson’s Works will 
contain several essays and papers never before 
collected in any edition, either in America or 
England. 

The Rev. William Palmer, the last surviving 
member of the English Church who took part 
in the initiation of the theological movement 
of 1833. has in the press a reprint of his Narra¬ 
tive of Events connected with the Publication of 
the Tracts for the Times, with Introduction and 
Supplement extending to the present day. 
The work was originally published in 1843, and 
has been for many years out of print and very 
scarce. Messrs. Bivington will be the pub¬ 
lishers. 

Next month Messrs. Williams and Norgate 
will publish a new work, in two volumes, by 
Mr. Gerald Massey, entitled The Natural Genesis. 
It will treat of the natural genesis and typology 
of primitive customs ; gesture signs, ideographs, 
and primordial onomatopoeia; time and num¬ 
bers ; the serpent, dragon, and other Element- 
aries; the tree, cross, and four corners; the 
Great Mother, twins, triads, and trinity; the 
mythical creations ; the fall in heaven and on 
earth; the deluges and ark; and equinoctial 
christology. 

Mr. Walford’s Antiquarian Magazine for 
July will contain an unpublished letter of Lord 
Nelson. It is the last which was completed 
and despatched to Lady Hamilton by the 
Admiral before his crowning victory and death 
at Trafalgar. 


The members of the Pipe Boll Society will 
be glad to know that the MS. of the first 
volume to be issued—the Pipe Roll of the fifth 
ear of Henry II.—is already in the printers’ 
ands. 

Messrs. Parker and Co. will shortly publish 
An Examination of the Structural Principles of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Philosophy, intended as a 
Proof that Theism is the only Theory of the 
Universe that can satisfy Reason, by the Rev. 
W. D. Ground, author of Ecce Christianas. 

Messrs. Hamilton, Adams and Co. will 
issue at an early date Gloves : their Annals 
and Associations, by Mr. S. W. Beck, author of 
the Drapers’ Dictionary. It will deal with the 
etymology of gloves, their antiquity, their uses 
in the Churoh, on the Throne, and on the Bench. 
A history of the glove trade and details of 
companies of glovers will be given. Attention 
will be paid to gloves as pledges, gages, 
favours, and gifts. Many illustrations of ancient 
gloves, &c., will be included in the volume. 

Mr. William Andrews, secretary of the 
Hull Literary Club, has nearly ready for the 
press a new work called Echoes of the Olden 
Time, dealing with the byways of history. 

The sixth volume of The Exchequer Bolls of 
Scotland, edited by Mr. George Burnett, Lyon 
King of Arms, has just been issued under 
the direction of the Deputy Clerk-Begister of 
Scotland. The new volume contains the 
Exchequer aocounts rendered during the last 
six years of the reign of James II., from 1453 
to 1460 inclusive. The documents, printed in 
extenso and admirably indexed, include rolls of 
the custumars and bailies of burghs, managers 
of the Crown lands, two rolls of the sheriffs, 
a comptroller's aooount for 1456, and a few 
miscellaneous aocounts. Among the headings 
in the elaborate Prefaoe we notioe the follow¬ 
ing:—Lands around Edinburgh, Linlithgow, 
and near Stirling—Earldom of Fife—Earldom 
of Strathern—Earldom of Athole—Methven, 
Strathbraan, Apnadul, Strathurd, &o.—Brechin 
and other lands in Angus—Earldom of Garrick 
—Bute and Arran—The Cumbrays, Cardross, 
Roseneath, &o.—Earldom of Maroh—Galloway 
—Ettrick Forest—Earldom of Mar—Earldom 
of Moray. The volume extends to 783 pages. 

The title of the summer number of the 
Chid, the only illustrated weekly paper issued 
in Scotland, is Heather Bells. It will open 
with a story by the editor, Mr. H. Blytfa, 
and will be fully illustrated. The publishers 
have undertaken to print fifty thousand of the 
first edition. 

Mr. John H. Legoott, head-master of the 
Sir Henry Cooper School, Hull, is preparing for 
publication a paper read before the members 
of the Hull Literary Club on “The Rod In 
and Out of School.” It will be illustrated. 

A donation of a specially interesting nature 
has lately been made to the library at Lambeth 
Palace, in a gift by the authors, Messrs. Bo&se 
and Courtney, of their Bibliotheca Cornubiensis. 
Another donation of pamphlets, on the ancient 
remains and architecture of Cornwall, has been 
received from Mr. H. Micbell Whitley, hon. 
secretary to the Royal Institution of Cornwall. 
Our readers may be interested to know that a 
MS. of the (shatters, grants, &o., of Launoeston 
Priory exists at Lambeth, and that much use of 
it was made by Sir John Maclean for his paro¬ 
chial History of Trigg Minor. It should be 
remembered that Lambeth Palace Library is 
open daily (Saturdays exoepted), and that the 
facilities for study offered by the late Arch¬ 
bishop Tait are continued by his successor, 
Dr. Benson, whose name and labours have been 
so intimately associated with Truro. 

The Rev. John Sharpe, Rector of Gissiog, 
author of the paper on “ Pietro of Abano,” &c., 
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published by the Browning Society, communi¬ 
catee the following to the hon. secretary:— 

“ When at Padua last month I found a stone set 
in the wall of the vestibule of the sacristy of the 
church of the Eremitaui, to our old friend Pietro 
of Abano. It differs in dates from the notice 
appended by Mr. Furnivall to my paper. 

Petri Aponi 
Cineres 
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The dates given by Mr. Furnivall (1246-1320) 
were taken from the Nouvells Biographie uni- 
trerselle, Paris, 1855, i. 29-31. 

At a recent meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions, M. Henry Harisse read a paper 
upon a Portuguese chart of 1502 and some un¬ 
published documents from the archives of the 
House of Este. From these he argued that a 
considerable portion of the ooast of North 
America, including no less than twenty arms of 
the sea, had been explored and named by 
certain unknown sailors between 1500 and 1502, 
or eleven years earlier than the date commonly 
accepted. 

Admiral Jurien de la Graviere has pub¬ 
lished with Flou a volume entitled Le Drams 
macSdonien, in which he traces the history of 
Alexander up to the battle of Arbela. A second 
volume will describe the campaigns in Baotria 
and India. 

The Hanauer Zeitung suggests that a com¬ 
mittee should be formed and subscriptions 
collected for the erection of a memorial to the 
Brothers Grimm in Hanau, the place of their 
birth. Jaoob Grimm was horn on January 
4, 1785; Wilhelm on February 24, 1786. The 
brothers were buried in the Matthiiikirchhof at 
Berlin. Earlier attempts to procure support 
for a public memorial to the great soholars in 
their native town have failed, although some 
years ago a tablet was placed on the house in 
which they were bom. 

A friend of Mr. Albert Cohn’s at Vienna 
has discovered some interesting documents 
elucidating the history of the so-called “ English 
Comedians ” of James I.’s time, whioh formed the 
chief subject of Mr. Cohn’s well-known book 
ShaJapere in Germany , whioh was pub¬ 
lished in 1865. Among the plays performed 
by the company at Gratz, in Styria, in 1667 was 
one oalled “ Ein Comedi . . . war ein Khunig 
auss engelandt, der ist in eines goltsohmids 
Weib erliebt gewest, und hat sie entfiert.’’ 
This play has been identified by Mr. P. A 
Daniel with Thomas Heywood’s “ Edward IV.” 
—printed anonymously in 1600—the King of 
that name having fallen in love with Jane 
Shore, a goldsmith’s wife, and carried her off. 

The prize offered by the Prague Concordia 
for the best essay on “ Wagners Bedeutung fUr 
die Nationale Kunst” has been adjudged to 
Ludwig Nohl, of Heidelberg, the biographer of 
Mozart and editor of Beethoven’s letters. 

A translation of the “ Watoh on the 
Bhine” into Latin is found iu the new Gau 
deamua, Carmina vagorum aelecta (Leipzig 
Teubner). The first verse runs as follows :— 
“Vox sonat instar tonitrus—instar aquarum 
strepitus: 

* Ad Rhenum quivis properet—quis fluvium 
custodiet ? ’ 

O Patria, ne trepida!—Rhenanastat custodia ! ” 

We owe the British Museum and Mr. Bullen 
an apology for having stated last week that 
Apostolo Zeno’s Works —containing his Ambleto 
—were not in the Museum. Our correspondent, 
and the friend who made a separate search for 
him, forgot, alas ! to look at the old Catalogue, 
whose contents have been amalgamated with 
the new only up to the middle of V. The 
Museum has Zeno’s works, letters, &o.; also 


forty-two songs from his melodrama or opera, 
set to music. 

The Rev. J. Hoskyns-Abrahall, of Combe, 
near Woodstock, sends us the following Latin 
version of a French epigram the original of 
which (with a Greek version by Mr. H. J. 
Hodgson) was quoted iu the Academy of last 
week:— 

“Qui me reddet herae, nummum ne poscat; 
umplnm 

Mereedem capiet; quippe videbit heram.” 


Of Bishop Colenso, whose death is announced 
on the day of our going to press, we hope to 
have a notice by a personal friend next week. 


at 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 


SPIRITUAL ART. 

Within the hush of some tree-hidden bower, 
Beneath the sombre breaking of the day, 

In soft dead grace Eve’s tender body lay 
Till God gave spirit to complete her dower. 

Then burst the opening bud to perfect (lower, 

Then flesh woke manifest from pallid clay, 

Then voice, and life, and movement marked the 
sway 

Of some divine impenetrating power. 

So in these latter days our English art 

Like Mother Eve lay fair yet deathly numb, 

Till God's own breath aroused her from the 
trunco, 

And—giving speech to lier who yet was dumb— 
Mated to outward grace the better part, 

The soul of rich and high significance. 

Eugene Mason. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Edward Fitzgerald, the elegant scholar, 
and the friend of more than one generation of 
men of letters, was found dead in his bed on 
the morning of June 14, while on a visit to the 
Rev. George Crabbe, of Merton, in Norfolk, 
grandson of the poet. Mr. Fitzgerald was, we 
believe, in his seventy-sixth year. From an 
interesting notice of him in the East Anglian 
Daily Times, we learn that he was the third son 
of a Mr. Purcell, who took his wife’s name of 
Fitzgerald. He was educated at Bury Grammar 
School, and at Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
married the daughter of his friend Bernard 
Barton, the Quaker poet, whose Life he after¬ 
wards wrote. A considerable fortune inherited 
from his father allowed him to indulge his 
literary gifts, whioh in their peouliar way were 
almost unrivalled. As the translator of Calderon, 
of Omar Khayyam and Jami, and of Aeschylus, 
his name will ever be held in remembrance by 
those who value sound scholarship and graceful 
English. It was characteristic of the privacy 
which he so muoh loved in everything that most 
of his books were first printed only for presenta¬ 
tion to his friends; and that, when he did consent 
to publication, he never placed his name npon 
the title-page, though he made no parade of the 
anonymous. Of the merits of his literary work¬ 
manship we need say nothing now, for they have 
always been recognised by competent critics 
both in England and Amerioa—not least in the 
columns of the Academy. It was only last 
week that we noticed a little volume of Readings 
from Crabbe, selected by him. Mr, Fitzgerald 
spent nearly all his life iu his favourite county 
of Suffolk, either at his house rear Woodbridgi 
or yaohting along the coast. He is said to have 
left behind him a large collection of Suffolk 
words and idioms. 

Many of our readers will share the regret 
with which we announce the death of Frances 
M. Owen, the wife of Mr. James Owen, of 
Cheltenham College, which took place suddenly 
on the afternoon of Tuesday, June 19. Her 
rare wealth of sympathy could truly be known 
only to her friends, who were many; but some¬ 
thing of it was revealed in the reviews that she 
contributed from time to time, for many years 
past, to the Academy. 


TEE LATIN SPEECHES A T CAMBRIDGE. 

The following are the speeches delivered by 
the Publio Orator, Mr. J. E. Sandys, in pre¬ 
senting to the University of Cambridge the 
several persons on whom the honorary degree 
of LL.D. was conferred on June 13 :— 

Gen. Menahrea. 

Quotiens Italiani eontcmplamur, ammo quam 
lacto illorum noiuina recordamur, quorum auxilio 
terra ilia pulehcrrima, non iam in partes plurimas 
divisa, imo tandem sub doiuinatu feliciter coniuncta 
est. E triumphi tanti nuctoribus unum hodie 
praesentem salutamus, virurn a tribus deinceps 
regibus henoribus amplissimis omatum; qui non 
modo victoriis illis e Pale.-troet Solferino reportatis 
magnu cum laude interfuit; sod, velut alter Archi¬ 
medes, bellica ilia opera construxit, unde ex 
Ancona et Caieta novnm gloriam est ndeptus. 
Idem pacis in artibus versatus, Aeademiae Tauri- 
nensis quondam professor, professoris Cantabrig- 
iensis analyticam illam numeris computandis 
machinam olirn Europae primus explieavit. Postea 
patriae legatus, sapieutia miti et matura omnium 
orda in sese allexit, quotiens sive in Austria, sive 
in Gallia, sive in ipsa Britannia commoratus est. 
Denique non alia manu regum Longobardorum 
ferrea ilia corona ex Austria relata et Italiae reddita 
est. lure igitur optimo vir venerabilis, do Italia 
praeclare ineritus, inter omnium plausus hodie 
protiuus excipietur; velut olirn ubi 

‘ sideris instar 

emicuit Stilichonis apex et cognita fulsit 
canities.’ 

“Agmen nostrum ducit hodie vir et belli et 
pacis artibis insignis, Italiae et dux et legatus 
illustrissimus, Lvnovicvs Fuedericvs Mexabuea.” 

Pbof. Hvebner. 

“ Hodie ex Germania adesse gnudemus virum et 
de Britannia Rotnaua et de litteris antiquis optime 
meritum. Inter eruditos notae sunt praelectiones 
iliac de graminatica et Grneca et Latina, de litteris 
Latinis, de inscriptionibus Romanis, de universa 
denique Philologiae historia, ab hoc viro breviter 
ac summatim dcscriptae et adumbratae. Iuvat 
duo ilia itinera Britaunica ab hospite nostro docte 
et iucunde narrata recordari; iuvat Britannine et 
Hispaniae inseriptiones Latinos ab eodem per 
seriem magnam perspicue dispositas et peritissime 
explicates commemorare; iuvat etiam minora ilia 
volumina laudare monumentis Christiauis recens- 
endis consecrata. Merito igitur Mater ilia alma 
quae trecentos abhinc aunos illius adulescentiam 
aluit qui iuscriptionum Romanarum tliesaurum 
primus omnium coudidit, eadem hodie virum de 
Britanniae titulis Romanis praeclare meritum 
titulo suo lionorifico exomat; cuius rei momoriam 
non duro ilia quidem saxo insculptom sod nnimi 
gruti tabulis improssam in perpetuum sc-rvabit. 

“ Duco ad vos Professorem Beroliuensem, et 
Londiniensium et Cantabrigiensium societatibus 
antiquariis honoris causa adscriptum, Aemilivm 
Hvebner.” 

Prof. Michaelis. 

“ Quom in Academia nostra museum novum artium 
autiquarum studiis dedicatum iutra paucos menses 
apertuin iri speremus, nihil opportunius esse arbi- 
tramur, quam ut eodem auno virum et de studiis 
illis et tie patria nostra optime meritum auinii 
grati testimonio quautulocuuque omemus. Aca- 
demtae illius professor, quae plus quam decern 
annos propo Galliae fines doctrinae Gennanieae 
propugnaculum exstitit, ct Atlicnarum in aree 
aedificatum magnum illud Phidiae monumentum 
opere atlmirabili iloscripsit, et institute archaeo- 
logici in Capitolio positi annorum quinquaginta 
annales stilo lucido eniuravit. Nos vero Britaunos 
beneficio singulari idcirco sibi eoniunxit, quod 
mannora antiqua in museis nostris privates con- 
servata opere magnifico enumeravit, recensuit, 
iUustravit. Hodie Panathenaea nostra agimus et 
pracmia nostra optimo caique donamus; ilium 
igitur qui ‘intaetae Pulladis areem’ si non ‘car¬ 
mine perpetuo,’ at libro certe in perpetuum dura- 
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tnro, celcbravit, Acodemiao nostrae oliva liben- 
tissime coronamns. 

“ Vobis praesento virum et do artibus antiquis 
et de Britannia nostra optime mcritum, Adolfum 
Michaelis.” 

Sib Alexander Grant. 

“ Ex Athenis ipsis ad Athenas illas Caledonicas 
tmnseamus. Si quidem, Platonis auctoritate, ilia 
demnm civitas revera beata ost ubi aut philosophi 
regnantur aut reges philosophantur, quam folix 
est Athcnaruin illarum Academia, quae, regis 
doctissimi in aduleseentia trecentos abliinc aunos 
fundata, liodio viri philosophise antiqnae studiis 
dediti imperio gubernatur. Doctissimi cuiusque 
in mnnibus est Ethicorum Aristotclis editio ilia ab 
hoc viro triginta abliiuc aunos primum in lucem 
missa, et plus quam semel postea dcnuo recensita 
et subsidiis amplioribus exornata. Etiam eis qui 
Graece nesciunt notus est aureus ille de Neno- 
phonte libellus, ab eodem iucunditate ilia inaft'ec- 
tata conscriptus quam Xenoplionti ipsi tribuit 
Quintilianus. Scholac Harroviensis discipulus, 
Academiae Oxonicnsis alumnus, Collegio plus quam 
uni inter Indos praepositus, Academiae illus sep- 
tentrionalis annos iam quindecim cum dignitate 
maxima et praeses et procancellarius exstitit. 
Urbis illius pulcherrimae Academia diu floreat: 
diu praesidio fruatur baronetti insiguis, Alexandui 
Grant.” 

Sib John Lurrock. 

“ Sequitur deinceps vir de zoologiae, pliysiologiac, 
archaeologiae, studiis optime mcritus, scieutiarum 
flnibus profercudis societati Britannicae nuper 
praepositus. Quo munere dum fungebatur, scien- 
tiarum victorias per annos proximos quinquagiuta 

f artas in orations admirabili feliciter euarravit. 
dem in senatu Bntannico monumenta nostra 
antiqua legibus publieis defendenda curavit; 
populi Britanniei magno cum fructu feriarum 
publicarum numerum amplificavit. Ipse in rerum 
naturae immensitate no minima quidem contem- 
nenda esse arbitratus, etiam formicarum mores 
diligentissime investigavit, investigatos felicissime 
descripsit. Nota omnibus maiora ilia volumina, 
quorum in uno, teinpora ante rerum gestarum 
memoriam exacta et monumentis antiquis et bar- 
barorum recentiorum moribus illustravit; in altero, 
generis humani progressum ab origins prima per- 
scrutatus, vetera ilia Lucreti de genere humano 
verba vera esso contendit : 

‘ usus et impigrao simul experientia mentis 
paulatim docuit pedetemtim progredientes.’ 
‘‘Vobis praesento Academiae insiguis Londini- 
ensis Procancellarium, baronettum illustrem, 
IoHANNBM Lubbock.” 

Sir Frederick Ouselky. 

“Virum genere nobili eultuque Academico in- 
signem, inter Oxonienses suos rei musicao Pro- 
fessorem, eo laetius hodie salutamus quod nuper 
in nostra quoque Academia studium illud cum 
littcrarum disciplina coniungendum esse iussimus. 
Hie autem in Ecclesia Anglicana offleiis sacris diu 
dedicatus, musicae sacrae excolendae incubuit, et 
seholam pueris artibus liberalibus et scientia 
musica erudiendis destinatam fundavit funda- 
tamque diu liberaliter sustinuit. Ilia vero volu¬ 
mina quae de harmonise legibus aliisque rei 
musicae areanis conscripsit, inter arris tam ex- 
quisitae peritos et lecta et laudata sunt. Talis 
viri exemplar contemplntus, nemo iam mirabitur 
quod Elysiorum enmporum in eadem regione non 
modo ‘Threicius’ idle 1 sacerdos,’ Orpheus, ‘ob- 
loquitur numeris septem discrimina vocum,’ sed 
‘ inter odoratum lauri nemus ’ etiam illi versantur 
‘ quique saccrdotes casti dum vita manebat, . . . 
quique sui memores alios fecere merendo. 
Triplici igitur laude etiam inter vivos dignus est 
vir ct do studiis musicis et de offleiis sacris et de 
nlumnis suis optime meritus, barouettus insignia, 
Fredericcs Arthvrus Gore Ouseley.” 

Sir Richard Temfle. 

“Proximns incedit vir de India administranda 
egregie meritus, qui import illius provinciis omnibus 
prope omnes lionorum gradus adeptus, Iudiam 
totam penitus cognovit; qui (ne minora com- 
memorem) regioucs maximas maxima cum laude 
gubemavit et Indiae totius aerario publico surama 
cum dignitate praepositus est; qui plus quam 
semel laboribus indcfessismultitudinemimmensam 
fame fonuidulosa alllictam ct oppreasam e morte 


miserrima eripiendam curavit. Nuper patriae 
redditus, otiurn suum partim libris illis optimis 
conscribendis consccravit; quorum in uno, quic- 
quid de ipso Indiae statu nosse operae pretium est, 
coloribus vividia verisque descripsit; in altero, 
annorum tngmta memoriam cum virorum illustrium 
nominibus identidem consociatam, sine ullo par- 
tium studio, summo animi candore, summo iudicio 
prosecutus est. Talium virorum virtute imperium 
illud ingens indies magis stabilitum confirma- 
tumque est; talium virorum merita turn ab ipsa 
Britannia, turn ab imperi nostri orientalisgentibus 
animo grato commemorantur; talium virorum 
laudes Maronis ipsius praeconio concludere ausim: 
‘ quantas ostentaut, aspico, vires; 

atque umbrata gerunt civili tempora quercu.’ 
Ergo nostra quoque corona dec-oramus virum imperi 
nostri ob cives etiam in pace servatos corona eivica 
omandum, virum imperio tanto dignum, baronet¬ 
tum illustrem, Richarduh Temfle.” 

Lievt.-Gen. J. T. Walker. 

“ In imperio nostro Indico vetus illud praeceptum 
‘divide et impera’ novo sensu observatum est. 
Totum enim imperium illud in partes quam pluri- 
mas divisit trigonometrica ilia quae dicitur telluris 
exploratio quae regionem ilium ftnmeusam uc- 
curatissime dimensa est, quae totius orbis terrarum 
et figurae et gravitati investigandae inserviit, quae 
in Indiae litore aestus maritimi interralla dinum- 
eravit, quae montium celsissimorum altitudinem 
computavit, quae sidera denique ipsa diligentis- 
sime observavit. 

“Tantae vero explorationi plus quam viginti 
annos praepositus est vir non de Indiae tantum 
finibus dimetiendis sed de scieutiarum quoque 
terminis etiam ultra Indiae terminos proferendis 
bene meritus. Idem in obsidione non una fortiter 
pro patria proeliatus est. Nuper denique, Britan- 
norum armis trans Indum militantibus, huius 
auspiciis explorator plurimus e septentriouali 
Indiae parte ad occidentem solem transinissus, 

‘ Hesperios audax venit metator in agros.’ 
Vobis praesento Societatis Regiae socium, virum 
de plurimis scientiis praeclare meritum, Iacobum 
Thomam Walker.” 

Mr. Matthew Arnold. 

“Salutamus deinceps criticum egregium, sed 
eundem poetam eximium; virum et literarum 
laude illustrem, et in laudandis litteris (uti ipsi 
meministis) insignem; qui totius Europae sive in 
litteris sive in ludis litteranis quicquid optimum 
est, imitandum Britannia identidem proposuit; 
qui ipse in pedestri scribendi genere still lueidi, 

I dulcis, lepidi, admirabile exemplar omnibus prae- 
buit. Quam suaviter subamarus est quotiens 
Attico quodam lepore et salibus quicquid insulsum 
est irridet, Graeca quadam elegantia quicquid 
barbarum est contemnit. De gravioribus vero 
argumentis, quanto animi candore, quanta sub- 
tilitate, disputat. Idem poeta quam venustus, 
quam varius. Non modo de Homero in linguam 
nostrum reddendo ex cathedra disseruit, sed ipse 
carmina Homericum aliquid spirantia in voluptatem 
nostrum conscripsit. Tragoedinm antiquam quam 
fideliter imitatus est; Musas Sicelides quam felieiter 
aemulatus. Eqnidem crediderim Tliamesin ipsum 
inter rura ilia fluentem, ubi poeta ipse natus erat, 
alumno suo exemplar suum praetulisse, suum in- 
genium inspirasse; qui amnis, poetarum laudibus 
celebratus, tranquillus at non tardus it, profundus 
at pellucidus idem est. 

“ Vobis praesento virum et suo et patris et 
Academiae Oxoniensis nomine nobis dilectum, 
Matthaeum Arnold.” 

Prof. W. W. Goodwin. 

“ Quantum miratus esset litterarum Graecarum 
limien illud, Plato, si providero potuisset, fore 
aliquaudo ut vir quidam, cuius maiores libertatis 
asylum trans aequor Atlanticum petissent, in 
Atlantide nova Graeeas litteras maxima cum laude 
doceret, et in ipsa Europa nomine et fama notes- 
ceret; postea Athenas ipsas inviseret, propter 
Cephisi marginera Academiae ipsius inter umbras 
ambnlaret, artium Graecarum monumenta con- 
temploretur; deinde Asiae litora archaeologorum 
laboribus illustrata praetervectus, ipsius Troiae 
vestigia perscrutaretur; postremo ad insuluin, ipsa 
Sicilia multo maiorem ultra Herculis columnas in 
septentriones spectantem, transvectus, ab alia 
Academia hospitio exciperetur, ubi et geometriae 


et grammaticae studia in honore haberentur, ubi 
ipsius denique Platonis scripta laudarentur, lecti- 
tarentur, assidue explicarentur. Haec omnia si 
Plato ipse prospicere potuisset, libenter confessas 
esset non mter Graecos tantum suos sed in aliis 
quoque gentibus rb <pi\ofiath inesse. 

“Vobis praesento Academiae Cantabrigiends 
Transatlanticae nobiscum coniunctissimae prae- 
ceptorem tj>iKotia9t<rraroy, virum de grammatics 
Graeca praeclare meritum, Professorem Goodwin. 

Mr. R. S. Poole. 

“ In tellure ilia antiqua unde Britannorum arms 
laureas suas recentissimas rettulerunt, ab hoc viro, 
pacis artibus illustri, et doctrinae variae rudiments 
hausta sunt et famae futurao iacta sunt funda- 
menta. Illic, auspiciis optimis, et in Arabica et in 
hieroglyphica, quae vocatur, lingua instructs.', 
plus quam triginta deinceps annos inter Musei 
Britanniei custodes numeratus est, ubi provinerie 
numismaticae iam tredecim annos praepositus, 
adiutorum optimorum auxilio et Graeciae et Italia* 
et Orientis totius numismatis antiquis enumeraudis, 
examinandis, describendis, fere viginti volumina 
dedicavit. Artium vero antiquarum exempla ilia, 
specie quidem minutissima, eadem ceteris fere 
omnibus diutius duratura simt; dumque maiora 
famae monumenta temporis lapsu consenescunt, et 
nonnuuquam auctorum suorum ne nomina quidem 
conservant, intra nummuli terminos artiores tutin- 
inclusa rerum gestarum memoria posteritati serae 
in perpetuum traditur. ‘ In tenui labor, at tenuis 
non gloria.’ 

“Ut virum de sacra praesertim archaeologia 
optime meritum et in re numismatica spectatum et 
probatum titulo nostro signemus, vobis praesento 
Reginaldum Stuart Poole.” 

Prof. H. E. Rorcoe. 

“Academiae Victorianae Professorem insignem 
Academiae Cantabrigiensis nomine salvere iube- 
mus; qui iam quinque et viginti annos Collegi 
celeberrimi Mancuniensis inter decora numeratu-. 
annos abliinc viginti Regiae Societati adscript!’,s, 
decimo nbhinc anno ab eadem societate regio 
numismate omatus est. Praeceptorum suorum 
Heidelbergensium, illustrium virorum, et interpres 
et adiutor, solis ipsius radios retexuit et lucis illius 
vim chemicam exploravit. Solis a cultore tanto 
elementa ilia chemices in lucem edita, quo sub sole 
ignota sunt, quot in linguas reddita sunt! Doc- 
tioribus loquuntur maiora ilia volumina ab hoe 
viro, collegae optimi auxilio, conscripts. Neque 
vero libris tantum doctrinam suam credidit, sed 
discipulos quoque plurimos eodem animi ardore 
imbuit, eodem ingeni lumine accendit, qui omnes 
quasi in suo quisque orbe ipsum auctorem lucis 
suae referunt et alios invicem suo lumine illus- 
trant. 

“ Vobis praesento virum et de scientia chemica 
et de Academia ilia quao eodem ac nos Cancellario 
gloriatur, optime meritum, Hbnriclm Enfield 
Roscob.” 

Mr. G. F. Watts. 

“ Venio tandem ad nomen pietoris admirabilis, qui 
in liistorico genere pingendi lauream suam priinam 
adeptus, rerum antiquitus gestarum memoriam 
nostris oeulis praeclare revocasset, nisi maluisset 
saecidi nostri illustrium virorum imagines posteri¬ 
tati tradere. Neque vero extemam tantum oris 
speciem sed mentis quoque liniamenta sibi sumpsit 
imitanda, animi eiligiem voltus, ingeni indices 
oculos arbitratus. Qua in arte quanta fama meriio 
floreat, nostra quoque Academia testatur, quae 
nuper imaginem Cancellarii sui optimi neinini alii 
pingendam commendaverit. 

“ Idem in mythologico quodam pingendi genere, 
quantus artifex, quantus poeta exstitit. Quanta 
colorum subtilitate argmnenta ilia fabularum 
Graecarum e fontibus hausta nobis interpntatus 
est. Huius virga revocati et Orpheus et Eurydice 
plus quam semel uobi3 e tenebris redditi. Quid 
dulcius tremula ilia Psyches figura ? Quid snavius 
pendula ilia Diana Endyiniona suum dormientem 
oscidantel Quid purius denique pallida ilia 
Daphne iuter laurus suos elueente ? lure igitur 
optimo Daphnes illius pictor laurea nostra qnali- 
cunquo hodie coronatur; iure hodie purpura nostra 
deeoratur saeculi nostri Parrliasius,— 

‘ liquidis ille coloribus 

sollers nunc homincm ponere, nimc deum.’ 
“Dextrae tam admirabili dextram libenter hos¬ 
pitio iungimus.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LATE E. H. PALMER. 

IS Albion Square, Dak.ton : June 18, 1883. 

Many readers are now enjoying the sympa, 
thetio and vigorous delineation of this remark, 
able genius and most lovable man which Ur. 
Walter Besant has given to the world. To few 
men, however famous, does it fall to have a 
biographer at once so discerning and so affec¬ 
tionate ; in whom zeal for the subject so little 
qualifies the persistent patience of enquiry and 


research. There are some facts connected with 
Palmer’s start in popular periodical literature, 
however, of which Mr. Besant has not said 
much, perhaps because few were able to aid 
him in the matter: and, as it happens that I 
saw something of Palmer then, I venture to 
ask you to allow me a little space to set forth 
some facts and impressions due to that slight 
intercourse. 

In 1866, I was engaged in sub-editorial 
work on the Argosy, then in other hands 
than now. Among the many ‘ 1 light,” frivol¬ 
ous, or inane papers which I found one day 
on my table during the earlier portion of 
my connexion with the magazine were three 
specimens of a series of articles on the Persian 
poets, written with so much knowledge, grace¬ 
ful turn of phrase, and happy illustration 
and allusion that the reading of them was to 
me like a grateful oasis in the desert—unforget¬ 
table. With consent of my chief I at once wrote 
to the author, Mr. E. H. Palmer, at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, signifying the acceptance 
of two of the papers, and a request to see any 
further essays of the same kind. In response 
to my note came a second bundle of MSS.— 
among them a remarkably brilliant article on 
the proverbial or aphoristic poetry of Persia and 
Arabia, with a section on J&mi which was 
especially delightful, brimming over with grace¬ 
ful fun and “ criticism of life.” All the articles 
wore brightened by translations in verse from 
the authors referred to—some serious, some 
humorous, but all sparkling and full of ingenious 
resource. The bulk of these papers, which 
were read with the greatest admiration, were 
found to be of too exhaustive and learned a 
character for the pages of the Argosy ; but the 
two accepted ones were duly published after the 
lapse of a few months. The first was on 
"Hafiz,” and appeared in the number for 
January 1867, with some felicitous trans¬ 
lations, of which the “ Freshly Fresh and 
Newly New,” which appears in Mr. Besant’s 
memoir as a specimen of the Hafiz ver¬ 
sions, was one, proving at how early a 
date in his career as an Orientalist he had 
attained that freedom and grace which enabled 
him to do justice to the flow and felicity of 
Hafiz. As I did not believe that a man who 
could write such things could be an undergrad¬ 
uate, and, as he designated himself of St.John’s 
College, Cambridge, I took upon myself to dub 
him an M.A., as the cover and contents of the 
magazine will show. Some days after the 
publication of the number, being in London, he 
called on me to express his pleasure at the 
acceptance of the two papers—the first, he said, 
that had appeared from his pen in any popular 
English magazine—and also to say that he had 
not yet taken his degree, and begged me not to 
repeat the M.A. in future, as he “ did not wish 
to display a single feather that did not belong 
to him.” He explained that his oollege course 
had been a very exceptional one, and added, 
with a suggestive smile and twinkle of the eyes, 
tbat he knew what it was to work in a dull 
offioe in the summer-heats of London. His 
frankness and charm of manner, his smile and 
soft voice, remain clear in my memory. The 
second article, on “ Firdausi,” appeared in the 
number for June 1867. Some correspondence 
took place about other articles; and several 
times when in London, later, he called to see 
me. He told me that he was at work on two 
volumes by which, through intermixture of 
biography, oriticism, and translation, he hoped 
to do something to make English readers really 
interested in the Persian and Arabic poets; and 
that he had already done a considerable portion 
of the work on Firdausi, translating largely 
from the earlier or epical part of the S/uili- 
ndmeh. I was much struck with the light, 
boyish aspect of the small figure—agile, lithe, 
alert iu every turn and movement—and the 


graceful vivacity and polished manner, which 
spoke of complete self-control, notwithstanding 
an evident excess of nervous susceptibility— 
especially indicated by the dreamy fulness of 
the eyes, over which the upper eyelid drooped 
in a peculiar way. A couple more of the 
Firdausi papers he sent to me; but it was 
determined that for Argosy readers too muoh of 
Persian poets, however ably treated, was not 
advisable, and, greatly to my regret, they were 
returned. 

I saw Palmer some years later at Cambridge, 
when he took me to his house—at Brookside, I 
think it was. He was then Lord Almoner’s 
Professor of Arabic, and was busy with his 
Arabic Grammar. But the few years had 
made a very marked difference in him. The 
boyish lightness and, in some degree, the 
vivacity of manner had vanished, though the 
kindly smile lighted up his face as brightly as 
of old—a face to which labours and responsi¬ 
bilities had added force and resolution without 
destroying that underlying arohness born of 
quick discernment and the quiet, playful 
humour that were natural to him. 

The chief results of Palmer’s work on Hafiz 
are preserved, though in a different form from 
what he originally intended; but the Firdausi 
papers, so far as I know, have not been printed ; 
and the practical burden of this communication 
is to enquire whether they, and others whioh I 
saw in 1866-67, are still in existence. In spite 
of the great French translation of the Shdh- 
ndmeh by Jules Mohl (whioh Palmer notioed in 
an article in Macmillan’s Magazine ) and Miss 
Zimmern’s English prose version, or more 
properly rtsumi, Palmer’s vigorous trans¬ 
lations so effectively condensed would still have 
a distinct literary value. The only piece of 
any length from Firdausi which, so far as I 
am aware, has been reprinted is the “ Fight of 
Bustem and Akwan Dev,” which was inoluded 
in the volume titled The Song of the Reed, and 
other Pieces (Trlibner; 1S77). This piece has the 
merit of showing that Palmer oould spiritedly 
render Homeric action, as well as sentiment and 
lyrical refinement. 

If Palmer, as Mr. Besant seems inclined to 
allow, could not claim the name of poet, he 
was by instinot a versifier and translator of 
Oriental poetry, whether grave or gay, heroic 
or sentimental; he penetrates to the heart of his 
author, and presents him by a ounning process 
of transfusion to which onlv the seleot attain. 

In spite of his unremitting industry and 
great quickness in work, only a few of Palmer's 
schemes seem to have been realised. His 
Oriental Mysticism was only the Preface to a 
greater work, never written. In the Introduc¬ 
tion to the small volume we find him saying : 
“ My present intention is merely to give an 
exposition of the [Sufi] system; its origin and 
history I reserve for a future work, iu whioh 
I hope to prove that Sufism is really the develop¬ 
ment of the Primaeval Religion of the Aryan 
race.” What a delicious, suggestive, and in¬ 
forming book that would have been! 

A. H. Japp. 


THE NATIONAL 80X0 OF THE BASQUES. 

Bare, Basses-Pyrdndes: June 15, 1883. 

On the publication of the Discursos leidns 
ante la Real Academia Espahola en la recepciun 
publica del Excmn. Sehor D. Victor llalaguer , 
February 25, 1888, in the notes to which he 
reproduces the “ Altabiskaroo Cantua,” both in 
Basque and in a Spanish translation, as the 
“ monumental and imperishable Song of Alta- 
biscar, of whose more or less remote antiquity 
the last word has not yet been said,” I wrote 
an appeal to M. d’Abbadie, the well-known 
member of the Institute, begging him, now that 
the Song was attaining, as it were, academical 
honours, to deolare to the world the true aqthor- 
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ship of the poem. He answered me most kindly ; 
but, owing to the illness of his correspondent 
and other oireumstances, I can only now send 
you the statement. The portion of his letter 
relating to tire authorship of the “ Chant d’Alta- 
biscar ” is as follows:— 

‘“Les jeunes Basques, et notamment les olives 
des universitos, les otudiants on droit et en mode- 
cine, faisant leurs cours a Paris, aiment & chanter 
en chceur, pour le plaisir de former dcs accords, un 
air accommodo sur les noms de nombre basques, 
uu, deux, trois, etc., jusqu’u vingt, rebroussant 
ensuite de vingt ii uu. 

“ ‘M. Garay de Monglave froquentait scs com- 
patriotes. IletaitBayonnais. Cot air, ce souvenir 
attrayant du pays, loin du pays, lui inspire l’idee 
du Chant d’Altabiscur. II le composa en fran<;ais. 
(XI I'avait insure, en 18-34, dans le Journal dc 
VImtitut Mistorique, i. 170.) Un de mes cousins, 
M. Louis Duhalde, d’Espelette, qui donnait alors 
des repetitions aux jeunes gens etudiant a Paris 
pour entrer i\ l’Ecole Polytechnique, traduisit en 
basque l’ceuvre deM.de Monglave. Louis Duhalde 
ne s’ etait jamais occupe de sa maternelle ; il n’en 
savait que ce qu’il avait appris dans l’enfance, 
aussi sa version trahit-elle une main inexperte. 
II a traduit simplement en prose, sans mesure et 
sans rime; le morceau ne peut etre que recite; on 
chante seulemeut la nomenclature un, deux, 
trois, &c. Sur un air qui n’a certes rien de gucr- 
rier, ai-je besoin d’ajouter que les pretendues 
copies ii variantes conservees dans la montagne 
n’ont jamais existe 'i 

“‘Une simple reflexion aurait du faire com- 
prendre a la foulc, que si un chant peut se con- 
server par tradition orale, un recitatif inchantable 
n’aurait pas eu de lendemain. M. Duhalde lui- 
meme a bien ri avec luoi de la meprise de tant 
d’ecrivains.’ 

“ L’original de la note ci-dessus est signe 
Duroisin et accompagnait une lettre du memo 
litterateur Basque datee Ciboure, 30 Mai, 18,33, oil 
il m’autorise ii faire de sa declaration l’usage qui 
me conviendra. 

“Antoine d’Abbadie 

“ Paris: June 1, 1883.” [de VImtitut). 

It will be seen from the above that the original 
of the song is French, and not Basque : that the 
only portion of the original song in Basque is 
the list of the numbers, and that the Basque 
version is prose, and not verse ; the “ main in¬ 
experte” of whioh Capt. Duvoisin speaks is 
evident to all who can read the earlier copies of 
the version. It is a curious history of a man 
being made a poet in spite of himself, and .in¬ 
structive as to the value of subjective oriticism 
wherever patriotic or other emotion is allowed 
play. Wentworth Webster. 


THE “TYPIXE DIATHEKE” OF NEOPHYTUS 
AND THE STOWE MISSAL. 

Frencliay Rectory, Bristol: June 18,18S3. 

I should be glad if you would allow me to 
make public two items of information with 
regard to books about which there has been 
some correspondence in the Academy. 

1. I have just received from the Archbishop 
of Cyprus a present of a oopy of the Typike 
Diatheke of Neophytus (Venice; 1779). No 
account is given of the MS. from which it is 
printed; but, while the variations of reading 
prevent the conclusion that it is the same MS. 
which I edited for Archaeologia in 18S1, the 
almost exact coincidence of lacunae hinders our 
gaining much fresh information from it. 

But the Venice edition includes, in addition 
to “the rule,” (1) an aocount by Neophjtus of 
his providential escape from an accident, (2) 
bo me prayers and thanksgivings composed by 
him with reference to this event, (3) sixteen 
sermons on events recorded in the Book of 
Genesis. These sermons are quite distinct from 
the ten sermons described in Montfaucon’s 
Bihl. Coislin. (1715, p. 404, No. cclxxxii.), aud 
I can find no allusion to their existence else¬ 
where. 

2. Mr. H. Bradshaw, recently examining the 


Stowe Missal, discovered, with his usual quick¬ 
ness, that ff. 29 a b, 30 a b, printed on pp. 238, 
239, of the Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic 
Church, and described as misplaced on p. 261, 
n. 62, really come in after f. 13 b on p. 226. 

If ever a second edition is called for, it may 
be desirable to print them in their original 
instead of their present distorted position. 
Meanwhile, possessors of the volume may be 
glad to make a note of the fact, which much 
simplifies the arrangement and order of the 
text of the Stowe Missal. F. E. Warren. 


THE NEW EDITION OF “LIDDELL AND SCOTT.” 

Oxford : June 14,1883. 

Possibly the following may be worth adding 
to the notes on the new edition of “ Liddell and 
Scott” whioh have already appeared in the 
Academy:— 

’Eforpcirijr: L. and So. say “ii. monstrous, 
Thuo. 1.38, 3.55.” Add that in both places 
nearly all editors give the word its usual sense 
of “remarkable,” and so the scholiast on 1.38 

“ irepKpavus.” 

*Et€ pos: brepos, hrepoi, Ofirepoi, &C., are called 
“Attic contractions’’ of h ertpos, ol trepoi, & 0 . 
But the Attic contraction of both o-« and <n-e is 
ou, and the a will be that of the Doric form; cf. 

aviip, avZpts, &C. . _ . 

Zevyw/u : L. and Sc. say “ m Thuc. 1.-9 
C(v(ayrcs ras yavs, ‘ undergirding ,’ see schol. 
and cp. Jirofwua.” But the schol. says: (vyunara 
avrair (yBivTcs, i.e., putting timbers across inside, 
and so Poppo and Shiileto take the word. The 
other view—that of Arnold also—seems to con¬ 
fuse (tvyvvpu with ft tyyvgu 

K iytvros: add the later sense “ battle,’ Polyb. 
1.87.10; 2.19.5; 3.65.8; 3.69.12, hxotrxtpm «■, 
“a general engagement,” &c.; and bo xiySvyeieiy, 
6.25.3; SiaKivSvvtieiy, dimicare, 3.14.4; -rpouiv 
tivyevuy, 6.22.3 ; avyKivtivvevfiv, 2.3.5. One or two 
other Polybian uses seem unnoticed e.g., in 
rov Kaipov , 6.32.3, &o. 

X6pws, for x<fyttos, ii.: add Anth. Pal. 14.15. ^ 

XpLtrriavis : but often rnttri gratia with «, 
Anth. Pal. 8.171, 9.528, &c., like 'lovXidvm 1.10, 
9.689 (but d Anth. Pianud. 386), or 
App. to Anth. 357. 

The abbreviation “ ib.” seems sometimes to 
denote the last author quoted hut one. 

T? TTavf.uwt'Rt.tv 


appointments for next week. 

Monday, June 25,8 p.m. Victoria Institute: Annual 
Meeting. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical. 

Tuesday, June 2ti, 4 p.m. Statistical: Anniversary 

Meetingjn Anthropological: "The Aboriginal 
Races of the North-western Provinces of Month 
America,” hv Mr. R. B. White; **The Relative 
Length of the First Three Toes of the Human 
Foot,” by Mr. J. Park Harrison; “Palaeolithic 
Implements from Leyton and Walthamstow,” by 
Mr. Worthington G. Smith. ... » , 

Wednesday, June 27,4 p.m. .Society of Arts: Annual 

Meeting^ jj terature . “Algeria, Tunisia,and the 
Sahara,” by Mr. Robert N. Oust. . 

Jhuesday, June 28,8.30 p.m. Antiquaries: “ Primaeval 
Looks and Keys,” exhibited liy Gem Pitt Rivers; 
“Certain Deeds and Seals relating to Hyde Abbey, 
by Mr. E. F. Kirby. .. _ 

riUDAY, June 29, 8 p.m. Browning: Readings, Recita¬ 
tions, mid Music. 


SCIENCE. 

FLEYTE’S SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTERS TO 
“THE BOOK OF THE DEAD.” 
Ohapitres Supplementaires du Livre des 
Morts; Traduction et Commentaire. By 
W. Pleyte. (Leide : Brill.) 

Of all great Oriental sacred books, the 
Sacred Book of the ancient people of Egypt 
is perhaps the most obscure and—if it is not 
treason to say so—the dullest. Its very 


title is a fruitful source of disagreement 
among the learned. Because it contains cer- 
tain instructions regarding the performance 
of funeral ceremonies, Champollion called it 
“ The Ritual; ” but this is a misnomer, for 
the bulk of the work consists of prayers to 
be repeated by the deceased in his journey 
through Hades. Because it was actually 
designed for the assistance and instruction of 
the deceased, Lepsius gave it the better name 
of “ The Book of the Dead ; ” though “ A 
Book/or the Dead" would have been better 
still. Dr. Tiele calls it “ a great Magical 
Papyrus ; ” but as it is certainly not a manual 
of the Black Art, and as there exist papyri 
which really are manuals of the Black Art, 
this title is open to objection. M. Pierret 
describes it as “ a sort of passport to enable 
the deceased to enter the gateways of 
the Lower World ; ” and M. Naville, haunted 
perhaps by reminiscences of Dante, styles it 
“ a poem of Hell.” Dr. Birch contents him¬ 
self by calling it “ a collection of Hermetic 
Books.” The original Egyptian name of the 
work is “ Per-eu-Hru,” which unfortunately 
is capable of translation in a variety of ways; 
as, for instance, “ The Manifestation to 
Light,” “ The Manifestation to Day,” “ Going 
Forth unto Day,” and “ Going Forth from 
Day;” the three first signifying the soul's 
entrance upon light and life eternal, and the 
last meaning man’s departure from the pleasant 
daylight of this beautiful world when he 
descends into the twilight of Amenti. This 
mystic title has, however, been best accounted 
for by M. Naville, who points out that a man’s 
“life” and a man’s “day” upon earth were 
convertible terms. Hence “ Going Forth 
from Day ” meant literally the “ Going Forth 
from (his) Day” — i.e., the being delivered 
from this fated term of terrestrial sojourn, 
and the entering upon a condition bounded 
by neither time nor space. 

Call it what we may, the one title to which 
the Per-em-Hru has no just claim is that of 
a “book;” for it has neither beginning nor 
end, neither coherence nor development. Its 
various parts, though divided into chapters 
and classed under sections, are incapable of 
being even arranged in any order not open to 
dispute. Previous to the period of the 
XXVIth Dynasty (b.c. 665 to 527) no two 
copies are transcribed according to the same 
sequence. Under this dynasty, however, a 
“Canon of Order” must have been instituted, 
for we henceforth find the chapters copied in 
a relative succession which no longer varies. 
The work is, in short, a miscellaneous com¬ 
pilation of religious and mystical texts written 
at various times, and extending, as to date 
and origin, over a period which begins with, 
or before, the foundation of the Egyptian 
Monarchy, and ends only with the extinction 
of the national religion. Some chapters are 
so venerable that they were supposed to be 
written by gods—a belief which probably 
points to a piehistoric origin. Others are so 
recent that they belong to the Christian era. 
One of these last documents is even thought 
to contain, in hieratic characters, the Gnostic 
name of Christ. The composition of new 
texts went on, in fact, aa long as the faith 
lasted. 

As there came a time, under some Pharaoh 
of the XXVIth Dynasty, when the Canon of 
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Order was established, so also there came a 
time when the Egyptian hierarchy decided 
to admit no further additions to the text. 
This final closure of the Per-em-Heu must, 
in Dr. Pleyte’s opinion, have taken place at 
about the commencement of the Ptolemaic 
period ; but it in no wise checked the flow of 
priestly authorship. New texts continued to 
be produced ; and these new texts soon came 
to be regarded with as much reverence as the 
old ones. They were not incorporated, as 
before, in the authorised canon, but they were 
nevertheless added to it in the guise of supple¬ 
mentary chapters. When not written at the 
end or on the reverse sides of MSS. of the 
Pek-em-Hbtt, they are found inscribed on 
amulets and bandages, or in little separate 
rolls of papyrus. It is to the collation and 
elucidation of some fourteen of these supple¬ 
mentary chapters that Dr. Fleyte has, in the 
present important work, devoted the resources 
of his extensive and profound scholarship. 

Students have reason to be grateful to this 
distinguished scholar for the completeness 
with which he has performed his task. Not 
only are the texts of these fourteen chapters 
given in facsimile—that is to say, in hieratic— 
with tables of contents and headings, in the 
first of his three volumes, but in the two suc¬ 
ceeding volumes each several text is transcribed 
into hieroglyphs, analysed, translated, and 
commented upon. The texts themselves, con¬ 
sisting of hymns, talismans, invocations, and 
the like, are as wearisome and obscure as those 
of the Per-em-Hru ; but Dr. Pleyte’s dis¬ 
cursive and charming pages of commentary are 
full of curious matter, and it is in these that 
the literary interest of the work is centred. 
One may take them quite at random, dip 
into them anywhere, yec never fail to light 
upon some archaeological, ethnological, or 
historical fact as amusing as it is instructive. 

From notes so various and so rich it is not 
easy to select special illustrations ; but, inter 
alia. Dr. Pleyte’s enquiry into the history of 
Bes, Beset (Bast), and Hathor of Punt, and 
his chapters on Fat Women and Dwarfs, are 
peculiarly entertaining reading. No little 
porcelain deity is more familiar to the traveller 
and collector than Bes, the grinning, mis¬ 
shapen dwarf-god, who wears a bushy beard, 
a head-dress of plumes, and on his shoulders 
a hide, with a pendent tail. Dr. Pleyte tells 
us that Bes and Beset derive their names 
from the name of the panther JBesau, and that 
the hide with the long tail is a panther skin. 
*• II li’y a pas un seul dieu en Egypte dont 
les formes varient autant que celles du dieu 
Bes,” says Dr. Pleyte. He was a Solar God, 
a Lunar God, a War God, and a Mirth God. 
Ha is sometimes represented pauther-faced ; 
sometimes as an armed mummy; sometimes 
fiercely brandishing a sword; sometimes 
dancing and frolicsome; sometimes playing the 
cymbals or the harp. And this reminds me 
that certain art-critics were of late sorely 
puzzled by the strange triangular harp hung 
with bells on which King David, crowned 
and clad in chain armour, was seen playing 
in Rossetti’s splendid triptych lent to Bur¬ 
lington House by the Dean and Chapter of 
Llandaff Cathedral. That instrument, how¬ 
ever, is perfectly familiar to students of 
Egyptian art. It belongs to the Ethiopian 
Bes, from whom the artist borrowed it for 


the royal Psalmist. Whether the pendent 
objects along the base of the harp are really 
bells, as interpreted by Rossetti, or merely 
screw-heads used in tuning the strings, as 
suggested by Dr. Birch, is an open question. 
The original bas-relief, found at Dakkeh, in 
Nubia, has been repeatedly engraved, and is 
here reproduced by Dr. Pleyte from Gau’s 
Antiq, de la Nubie. Rossetti (unconscious, 
perhaps, of the ludicrous incongruity between 
King David and Bes) took the design most 
likely from Wilkinson. Dr. Pleyte ascribes 
the beginning of the cult of Bes to the reign 
of the Ethiopian Pharaoh Tahraka {circ. b.c. 
692); and there is monumental evidence of 
the affection with which Tahraka regarded 
a deity whom we have every reason to believe 
was one of his national gods. There can be 
no doubt, in fact, that Bes was a native of 
Punt. Dr. Pleyte coincides with Mariette 
and Maspero in identifying Punt with the 
Eastern district of Central Africa, “ especially 
with that part known as the Somali country, 
and with the coast country to the southward 
of Ethiopia” (vol. i., p. 167). This Punt 
was the mysterious Ta-neter , the land of the 
gods; and it was up the mouth of some 
river along that coast—-probably the River 
Elephas, between Capa Guardafui and Ras 
el Fil—that the fleet of Queen Hatshepsu 
(XVlIIth Dynasty) penetrated in search 
of the incense-bearing trees, the gums, pre¬ 
cious stones, and big apes depicted in the 
famous wall-paintings of the temple of Hathor 
at Dayr-el-Baharee. Dr. Pleyte is inclined 
also to identify Punt with Ophir; and he 
suggests that the Queen of Sheba was prob¬ 
ably a Queen of Punt. These coasts are, at 
all events, supposed to have been visited by 
Phoenician traders in the time of Solomon. 

While defining Beset (Bast), the cat-headed 
goddess of Bubastis, as the feminine form of 
Bes, and deriving her name, like his, from 
the panther Bcsau, Dr. Pleyte nevertheless 
ascribes an Egyptian origin to her feline 
prototype. The oat, he says, was called in 
Egyptian Mi, JMiau (phonetically Mau), after 
her cry; “ et ceci deja, prouverait que cet 
animal est indigene eu Egypte.” I confess 
myself unable to detect the force of this 
argument. Leuormant, it will be remem¬ 
bered, in his admirable paper on the domestic 
animals of Egypt (Premieres Civilisations, 
vol. i. ; 1874), traces the Egyptian cat to her 
original home in Kush (Ethiopia), where, 
according to Iliippel, the descendants of the 
primitive stock are still found in a wild state. 
And in the philosophic dialogue translated by 
M. Revillout from a papyrus in the Leyden 
collection (Revue JEggptologique, 1880-83), 
the cat who disputes with the jackal is 
especially designated as “ Ethiopian.” 

Another compatriot of Bes is the obese and 
unattractive ** Hathor of Punt,” of whom 
Dr. Pleyte gives several portraits from statu¬ 
ettes at Leyden. The gods (and especially 
the goddesses) of Ethiopia are gifted with 
superhuman ugliness ar.d fat; in which 
respects their charms are rivalled by the 
hideously bloated Queen of Punt in the 
famous bas-relief at Dayr-el-Baharee. Dr. 
Pleyte draws attention to the striking 
resemblanoe between these goddesses, this 
Queen, and the Obongo women of the present 
day, whose fair proportions he illustrates from 


the sketches of Dr. Sohweinfurth and Du 
Chaillu. But he will perhaps be thought to 
push his comparison too far when he extends 
it to the Queen of Khoo-en-Aten, whose 
features have nothing in common with the 
Central African type, and whose shape is not, 
after all, much more obese than that of Albert 
Diirer’a “ Great Fortune." 

In his chapter on Dwarfs, Dr. Pleyte 
institutes an extremely interesting parallel 
between the dwarfs of the tomb-paintings 
and the Akkas of the Niam-Niam tribe, 
whose habitat in Central Africa lies not 
far from the Somali country and the Pant 
of antiquity. Four of these Akkas have 
of late years been brought to Cairo; two 
in 1874 by a sergeant attached to the Miani 
exploration party, and two others in 1876 by 
Marno and Long. None of these exceeded 
three feet four inches in height; and, accord¬ 
ing to their - own testimony, they were no 
shorter than the average of their countrymen. 
Mariette Pasha, who, with Colucci Pasha and 
the Marquis de Compiegne, examined the two 
latest specimens at the April stance of the 
Societe Khedivial de Geographic in 1876, 
gave it as his opinion that the Egyptians of 
the Ancient Empire were acquainted with 
the Niam-Niam district, and that they thence 
procured the dwarfs who at that early period 
were attached to the households of great 
people. Dwarfs exactly reproducing the raoial 
characteristics of the Akkas are depicted in 
mural bas-reliefs of the Vth Dynasty, as will 
be remembered by all who have seen the 
splendid tombs of Ti and Ptahhotep at Sak- 
karah ; to say nothing of the famous statue of 
Nemhotep—a dwarf of distinction, who had a 
fine tomb of his own and belonged to the 
same period, and whom Dr. Pleyte places 
also in the Akka, or Niam-Niam, category. 
To the above instances, by the way, he might 
have added Rossellini’s design of a dwarf 
with feet turned the wrong way, from Beni- 
Hassan (i/on. Civ., pi. 93), a detail singu¬ 
larly corroborative of the passage quoted from 
Sohweinfurth at p. 159, vol. ii.—“ Its ne 
surpassent pas un metre de hauteur ; ils ont 
lea pieds tournes au dedans, ce qui rend leur 
marche chancelante.” In proof that these 
dwarfs were known to the ancient Egyptians 
as a nation, and not as mere accidents of 
nature. Dr. Pleyte transcribes a short hiero- 
glyphed inscription from Dumichen {Oeo- 
graphische Inschriften, pi. 31), which that 
savant translates as ” To him come the 
pigmies of Niam-Niam from the Southern 
Lands, to serve iu his Household.” The 
point of the translation here depends on the 
phonetic value of a hieroglyph which Dii- 
michen reads “ Nam ” or “ Niam,” but which 
Birch and Brugech render by “ Nu ” and 
“ Nun.” 

I have left myself no space in which to 
touch upon Dr. Pleyte’s notes on lion-worship 
and ram-worship; his extremely interesting 
remarks on the An monument of Heliopolis ; 
or his no less interesting account of the divine 
mummies, seven cubits in length, which, 
according to chap. 163 (supplementary) of 
“ The Book of the Dead,” were preserved at 
various shrines of Egypt and Ethiopia; that 
of Neith, for instance, at Sa'is, and that of 
Amen at Napata. For all this, and for much 
else of the same kind, those who desire to 
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combine a great deal of entertainment with 
much instruction must go to the book itself. 
Not often, indeed, is it possible to commend 
to the attention of the “ general reader ” a 
recondite work half of which, at least, consists 
of hieratic and hieroglyphic texts. 

Amelia B. Edwards. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ARABIC ELEMENT IN MODERN PERSIAN. 

London : June 18,1883. 

Mr. Houtum-Schindler scarcely supports his 
assertion by the reiteration of a former state¬ 
ment ; nor will his appeal to any single person, 
however learned, carry conviction to unpre¬ 
judiced readers. From the first, however, Mr. 
Schindler seems to have mistaken my meaning, 
not only in this particular, but also in another, 
to which I called attention in my last rejoinder. 
If Mr. Schindler will kindly refer to my review, 
he will see that I make no statement as to the 
relative proportion that the Arabic element 
bears to the Persian in the Persian of the 
present day ; and that the assertion I do make 
is one which can hardly be controverted except 
by a “ History of the Persian Language,” which 
is still to be written. 

I am anxious, at the same time, to acknow¬ 
ledge that, as Mr. Schindler surmises, “ baz 
shudan” in the passage I quoted does not 
correspond with “ muraja’at.” The expression 
caught my eye after I had read the extract; 
and its most common meaning, “ to return,” at 
once occurring to me, I compared it, without 
recalling the context, with “ muraja’at.” For 
this natural slip I have to express my regret, 
though it affects the result but in a very slight 
degree. C. E. Wilson. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Society of Arts’ Albert Medal has been 
awarded for the present year to Sir Joseph 
Dalton Hooker, for the eminent services which, 
as a botanist and scientific traveller, and as 
director of the national botanical department, 
he has rendered to the arts, manufactures, and 
commerce, by promoting an accurate knowledge 
of the floras and economic vegetable products 
of the several colonies and dependencies of the 
empire. 

The proposal to establish a permanent 
meteorological observatory on the summit of 
Ben Nevis, in telegraphio connexion with 
another at the foot, seems in a fair way towards 
accomplishment. A new bridle-path up the 
mountain is now being laid out, and plans are 
also being prepared for the necessary buildings. 
These might be finished in the course of the 
present autumn, provided only that the requisite 
funds (£3,000) are raised in time. 

Mr. J. W. Taylor, dating from the office of 
the Journal of Conchology at Leeds, has issued 
the prospectus of an elaborate work on the 
Land and Fresh-water Mollusca of the British 
Islands. It is proposed to pay special attention 
to the variation and geographical distribution 
of the different forms ; and, .with this object, 
Mr. Taylor requests the help of all those who 
may have information to give, or specimens, &c., 
to lend. 

A good deal of interest has recently been 
excited in scientific circles about the origin and 
use of those remarkable subterranean chambers 
known as “ Deneholes.” Mr. Spurrell has 
devoted much time to the examination of those 
around Bexley, and attention is now being 
turned to those on the Essex side of the Thames. 
Last Saturday a large party of the Geologists’ 
Association and the Essex Field Club, under the 
direction of Mr. T. V. Holmes and Mr. Henry 
Walker, visited some of the deneholes in Hang¬ 


man’s Wood, near Grays Thurrock. Mr. 
Holmes has lately published in the Transactions 
of the Essex Field Club an interesting account 
of these caves, so far as we at present know 
them. It is felt, however, that a systematic 
examination is needed, and the Essex Club has 
appointed a committee to carry out the work. 
Scarcely anything is yet known as to the origin 
of these caves. Who made them ? When were 
they made ? And for what purpose P These 
are questions which are at present enshrouded 
in mystery, but on which it is expected that 
light may be thrown by the proposed explora¬ 
tion. Let us hope that the committee may not 
be impeded in their work by laok of funds. 

In the Vade Mecum de la Politique frangaite, 
by Dr. Bodichon (Algiers; 18S3), are some 
remarks to be commended to the projectors of 
the Saharan Sea. Let us not authorise the 
creation of an inland sea in Africa, writes the 
Doctor, till we find out to a certainty whether 
the salt water thus introduced may not 
penetrate to the fresh-water souroes under¬ 
ground, and deprive us of the means of creating 
artesian wells, &o. The brochure contains also 
many curious observations concerning what, in 
the writer’s idea, is the great taste for positive 
science in the nineteenth century—namely, the 
civilisation of the Sahara, and necessary changes 
of climate by artificial means. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

In presenting to the Academic des Inscrip¬ 
tions the three last volumes of “The Sacred 
Books of the East," M. Henan took occasion to 
say 

“ La premiere aerie de cc beau rccueil, compose 
de 24 volumes, est presque aehevee. M. Max 
Miiller, qui dirige cette grande collection avec 
une si vnstc erudition et une critique si sure, se 
propose d’en publier une seconde, dont l’interet 
historique et religious lie sera pas moindre. II 
est vivement a desircr qu’il aceomplisso ce deasein. 
M. Max Miiller a su ae procurer la collaboration 
des savans lea plus eminents d’Europe et d’Asie. 
Ce grand rccueil, oil, sur un fond ton jours plus 
ou moins identique, se deroulent des broderies si 
diverses, cat comme une sortede Bibledcl’human- 
itc, ou toutes les personnes vonces au travail de la 
peuseo trouveront matiero mix plus fruetueuses 
rechcrehes. L’Universitc d’Oxford, que cette 
grande publication honore au plus haut degre, 
doit tenir a continuer une oeuvre aussi pluluso- 
pliiquement con<;uc que savammeut executee.” 

On June 9 a commemorative marble tablet 
was placed on the house at Giessen where 
Franz Diez, the founder of the study of the 
Romance languages and literature, was born. 
Prof. Stengel, of Marburg, delivered the address. 
Two of the leading men in this department of 
philology, Profs. Forster, of Bonn, and Korting, 
of Munster, were present. Deputations were also 
present from various learned bodies and students’ 
societies which cultivate Romance learning. 

Protap Chundra Boy, the founder of the 
Bharata Karalaya, an association for the 
gratuitous distribution of the great religious 
works of Ancient India, which has received the 
support of (among others) Prof. Max Miiller 
and the Marquis of Hartington, has just issued 
the first part of a translation of the Mahabharata 
into English prose. It is intended to complete 
the whole in ten parts of about seventy pages 
each ; and these will be issued at intervals of 
not more than two months. It is part of the 
design of the Bharata Karalaya to issue its 
publications gratuitously; but in the present 
case it has been thought desirable to reserve 
250 copies (or one-fifth of the total edition) for 
sale at 50 rupees each (£5), with an additional 
15 rupees for postage to Europe or America. 
Protap Chundra Roy has already published the 
Mahabharata both in the original Sanskrit and 
in a Bengali translation ; and he has nearly 
completed a Bengali version of the Ramayana. 


Herr Otto Schulze, the well-known 
Oriental publisher of Leipzig, announces a new 
monthly periodical, entitled LUeratur-BlaU fitr 
Orientaliiche Philologie, under the editorship of 
Prof. Ernst Kuhn, of Munich. The first 
number will appear in Ootober, and the annual 
subscription is fixed at 16 marks. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Society of Antiquaries.—( Thursday , June 1J,.) 
Dr. William Smith, V.-P., in the Chair.— Mr. 
Ralph Nevill exhibited some small objects, in- 
eluding a coin of the Constantine family, of the 
latter half of the: fourth century, and some pottery 
from a Roman villa at Chiddingfold. No Roman 
remains have hitherto been known as existing in 
the locality, but Mr. Nevill stated that he had 
recently come on undoubted traces of Roman road-. 
—Mr. Leveson-Gower exhibited three chalier* 
from Westerham, Tatsfield, and Titsey, all marked 
with the maker’s initials, I. P., and dated in 
1566 and thereabouts; also a chalice from Westor- 
ham marked P. S., probably made at Nuremberg, 
having on the lid an armed man, with a hat and 
trunk hose, holding a shield with a cross and a 
spear; also a ilagon marked I. A., and dated 1678, 
presented by Lady Alice Gresham to Titsey 
church. Mr. Leveson-Gower also exhibited a 
pedigree of the Selyards of Brasted and Eden- 
bridge, signed by Robert Cooke Clarencieux in 
1578. It begins with Ralph de la Seliard, temp. 
Johann., and the shield at the foot has fifteen 
quarterings, all of local families.—The Rev. W. C. 
Lukis exhibited and explained plans made by him 
of the stone circles at Avebury, Winterbourn 
Basset, and Stanton Drew, and of the cromlech* 
at Castell Corrig and Macsyfclin, near Cardiff, 
and others in South Wales. As to Avebury, Mr. 
Lukis is convinced that no avenue towards Beck- 
hampton as described by Stukeley can ever have 
existed.—Dr. F. G. Lee exhibited a drawing of an 
embossed tile found in the prebendal house a: 
Thame, Oxon. 

Hellenic Society.— ( Annual Meeting, Thursday, 
June 14 .) 

Prof. C. T. Newton, C.B., V.-P., in the Chnir. 
—The annual Report of the council was read and 
adopted. The balance-sheet showed a working 
balance of about £650 ; but it was pointed out that 
this did not leave much surplus, after the publica¬ 
tion of tho Journal and the payment of current 
expenses, to devote to other objects contemplated 
by the society’s constitution. The number 01 
members and subscribers now amounted to 56*, 
which was satisfactory in so short a period as four 
•years : but, if the number were raised, as it easily 
might be, to 1,000, the society would be in a posi¬ 
tion to do far more useful work. The council 
called the special attention of members to the pro¬ 
ject for establishing a British school of archae¬ 
ological and classical study at Athens. Ou this 
subject, after some preliminary remarks from the 
Chairman, Prof. Jebb made a statement to the 
meeting of the position and prospects of tin: 
scheme, which he had introduced to the public in 
a recent article ill the Fortnightly Peril ir. The 
l’riuce of Wales and the Duke of Albany had 
promised support, and so had the Chancellors of 
the two universities, the President of the Royal 
Academy, the President of the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries, the Bishop of Durham, and others. A 
circular would shortly be issued defining the linos 
on which the scheme would be baaed, and inviting, 
not pecuniary aid, but adhesion. After this had 
had time to take effect, a meeting would be held iu 
London, probably in July, which would be made 
as representative as possible. At this meeting a 
general committee would be appointed, and also an 
executive committee, which would be charged with 
the duty of drawing up a scheme in detail. Ou 
this committee it was proposed that the Hellenic 
Society, the Dilettanti Society, the Society of 
Antiquaries, the Universities of Oxford and Con- 
bridge, and other important bodies should ho 
represented by delegates. The following would be 
main features in the scheme:—(1) The school 
would be not exclusively of archaeological science, 
but more widely of Greek studies in Greek lauds: 
Prof. Jebb’s own views upon this point had been 
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emphatically confirmed by Mr. W. M. Kamsay and 
Prof. W. W. Goodwin ; (2) there must be a director 
with a salary of not less than £500; (.1) a library, 
of which tho director would take charge, and a 
house—it had been estimated thnt a good house 
could be built for £3,000—a site on Mount Lyea- 
bettus would probably be granted by tho Greek 
Government; (4) membership would lx: open to 
all persons accredited by the universities or other 
responsible bodies, and, possibly, on payment of a 
small fee, to travellers residing in Athens only for 
a few weeks ; (5) it was proposed that the director 
should give guidance and advice to students, and 
possibly encourage the occasional reading of 
papers, but it was desirable to leave him as free as 
possible. In conclusion, l’rof. Jebb stated that he 
had received a letter warmly approving the scheme 
from Mr. Gladstone, with a promise to contribute 
£50. He thought that, on the whole, there was a 
decidedly hopeful prospect of raising the £20,000 
considered necessary to establish the school.—After 
the council and officers had been elected (the 
Rev. Dr. H. A. Holden, Mr. J. R. Thursfield, and 
Mr. J. E. C. Welldou being added to the council), 
a vote of thanks to the chairman was moved by 
the Warden of Kcble College, who paid an eloquent 
tribute to Prof. Newton’s eminent services to the 
cause of classical study in England.—The vote 
was seconded by Prof. Mahaffy, and carried 
unanimously.—In returning thanks, Prof. Newton 
expressed particular regret at tho absence of the 
president of the society, the Bishop of Durham, on 
the present occasion, because he was known to take 
a warm interest in the school of Athens scheme, 
and the advico of so eminent a scholar, and so 
weighty a counsellor, would have been of the 
greatest value. The Chairman confirmed the views 
expressed in the council’s Report by a special 
appeal to members to do more than lmd been done 
hitherto in the way of proselytising. Very little 
persuasion, he said, was needed to induce those 
interested in Greek studies to join the society; 
and, if only 1,000 members could be secured, he 
was convinced that the society could carry out 
work of the utmost importance to science and to 
scholarship. 

Philological Society.— (Friday, June 15.) 

Dr. J. A. H. Murray, President, in the Chair.— 
Prince L.-L. Bonaparte read a paper on 
the “ Names of Reptiles in the Living Neo-Latin 
Languages.” Forty years ago the Prince hail read 
a paper at Florence on the poison of the viper, 
which he had analysed ; and ever since he has been 
an herpetological amateur, and has especially 
collected these names, now given for the four 
orders of Clielonians, Saurians, Ophidians, and 
Batrachians, distributed over thirty-four species, 
and each referred to its scientific name. The thir¬ 
teen languages considered wero Italian, Sardinian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Genoese, Gallo-Italic, Friou- 
lan, Romancse, Catalan, Modern Occitanian, 
Franeo-Occitanian, French, and Wallachian, with 
their respective and numerous dialects. The names 
were taken from printed works (many rare or 
out of print), MSS. (scveml rare or unique), and 
private enquiries. The probable relations, analo¬ 
gies, and etymologies of some of tlio names were 
discussed. The great variety and occasional con¬ 
fusion of the names were very remarkable. 

Aristotelian Society.— (Annual Meeting, Monday, 
June IS.) 

Siiadworth H. IIodoson, Esq., President, In the 
Chair.—The Report of the executive committee 
was received and adopted.—The following officers 
wore elected for next session:—President, Mr. 
S. II. Hodgson; vice-presidents, Mr. W. R. 
Dunstan, Dr. J. Burns-Gibson, and Mr. E. H. 
Rhodes; hon. secretary, Dr. A. Senior. 

Royal Asiatic Society.— (Monday, June IS.) 
Sir Baktle Frere, Bart., President, in the Chair. 
—Mr. H. G. Keene read a paper entitled “Can 
India be made More Interesting?” in which he 
noticed generally the characteristics of the leading 
races of this vast peninsula—viz., the Negrito, the 
Turanian, and the Aryan, each of which it is 
necessary to study separately. Asia, he pointed 
out, is the home of the religion, language, and 
literature of Europe, and society there has 
come down even to present times in unbroken 


continuity. Among all the modifications, old 
elements remain. Brahman, Buddhist, Greek, 
Arab, Mongol, Portuguese, and French have all, 
in turn, scratched the surface; but, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Brahmans and the Buddhists, compara¬ 
tively little remains of the effects of these successive 
inroads. The real welfare of such a people as that 
of India depends, for the most part, on the 
principles of administration, and on tho personnel 
by means of which these principles arc applied. 


FINE ART. 

Four Masters of Etching. By Frederick 

Wedmore. With Original Etchings by 

Haden, Jacquemart, Whistler, and Legros. 

(The Fine Art Society.) 

The present edition of this work, which is 
limited to 250 copies, contains forty-six pages 
of text and four plates. The text is divided 
into four chapters, each devoted to one of 
the artists mentioned on the title-page. 
From this brief account of the plan of 
the book, the reader will perceive that it is 
not very ambitious so far as extent is con¬ 
cerned. It is, in fact, a small collection of 
revised articles. The chapter on Seymour 
Haden, Mr. Wedmore tells us in his Preface, 
has been passed through the Art Journal, 
that on Legros through the Academy, that 
on Jules Jacquemart through the Nineteenth 
Century. 

“Something oflthe chapter on Whistler has 
also appeared in the Nineteenth Century, but in 
quite different form, and I will explain' why. 
In the first placo, since that article appeared 
Mr. Whistler has given me cause to modify to 
some extent my estimate of his art. Having 
seen this cause I have acted on it. I am not a 
Mede nor a Persian. And in a system of 
criticism which seeks to enquire and under¬ 
stand, rather than to denounce, there is place 
for change. Again, much of the article in the 
Nineteenth Century was occasioned, not by Mr. 
Whistler’s practice, but by the attack which 
be made upon a great teacher and critic, and, 
by implication, upon all critics who allow them¬ 
selves that abstinence from technical labour 
which is often essential if their criticism is to 
be neither immature for want of time to spend 
on it nor prejudiced because of their exclusive 
association with some special ways or cliques in 
art. Whatever dealt with this business I have 
now withdrawn. It w»s written for a particular 
purpose, and its purpose was served.” 

There is something here which is open to 
objection. Mr. Whistler’s attack was not 
upon a critic who allowed himself abstinence 
from technical labour; it was upon Mr. Ruskin, 
who has always been a model to all other 
critics in the pains he has taken to learn 
through the medium of practical study with 
pencil and brush. A critic need not be an 
accomplished artist, but a great deal of know¬ 
ledge, especially of nature, only comes to men 
when they are actually at work. Surely, 
then, it is well for a oritio to make studies 
from nature and memoranda of works of art, 
even though his handiwork may not be 
valuable in itself. The only evil to be 
dreaded is artistio conceit, but that weed 
springs more readily in the minds of artists 
who have had scarcely any critical or literary 
education. 

Mr. Wedmore’s principle of criticism is 
thoughtful enquiry; and his method of 
writing is to do his best to state the results 
of his enquiry clearly and pleasantly, with¬ 
out pretending to have made startling 


discoveries, and.without attempting to set up 
an infallible authority. As he tells us in his 
agreeable way, he is not a Mede nor a Persian. 
He is the product of rather a late stage 
of artistic civilisation. In the earlier stages 
criticism is full of energy and violence; it 
condemns with tremendous severity; it de¬ 
nounces in terms of such awful solemnity that 
they seem borrowed from the priest or the 
prophet; and all this about matters of no 
more importance to the world than the depth 
of a few shadows or the direction of a few 
lines. In a later stage we understand that 
art is dealt with more justly when it is more 
gently bandied; that it is full of partiality 
which may be quietly pointed out; and that, if 
we can only understand the true nature of 
that partiality, we can understand art. Mr. 
Wedmore has a very rational and sound 
method in describing the characteristics of an 
artist. He is well aware that, with a few 
great exceptions, artists are very limited in 
their range; that they win our admiration by 
the predominance of one or two qualities, 
often only one quality—and he tries to see 
what that quality is without unkindly blaming 
the artist for the absence of what does not 
naturally belong to him. We do not con¬ 
demn Apollo as effeminate because he has not 
the muscles of Hercules. There is the virtue 
of power, of which Mr. Wedmore finds an 
example in Mr. Haden; and there is the virtue 
of exquisiteness, which he finds in some works 
of Mr. Whistler, though not in all. He takes 
Jacquemart as a great example of those artists 
who “ have portrayed not so much matter as 
the very soul of matter; ” and in Legros he 
finds serious portraiture and vigorous imagina¬ 
tion. Mr. Wedmore does not pretend to have 
discovered these qualities in these artists— 
indeed, they have already been indicated by 
other writers—but Mr. Wedmore brings 
them into stronger contrast and relief. And, 
although there is little novelty in his opinions, 
there is often much freshness and force in his 
expression of them. Nothing could be better 
than the following about Mr. Haden’s “ Calais 
Pier ”:— 

“ In the first plaoe, it makes no pretence, and 
exhibits no desire, to be a pure copy. Without 
throwing any imputation on the admirable craft 
of the pure interpreter and simple reproducer 
who enables us to enjoy so muoh of an art that 
might otherwise never come near to many of us, 
I may yet safely say that I feel sure that Mr. 
Haden had never the faintest intention of per¬ 
forming for the * Calais Pier ’ this copyist’s 
service. To Mm the ‘ Calais Pier ’ of Turner 
—the sombre, earlyish work of the master, now 
hanging in the National Gallery—was as a real 
scene. It was not to be scrupulously imitated ; 
what was to he realised, or what was to be 
suggested, was the impression that it made.” 
Mr. Wedmore is discriminating when he 
speaks of Mr. Haden’s “singular power in 
the suggestion of tree form”:— 

“ Of actual leafage, leafage in detail, he is a 
less successful interpreter, as is indeed only 
natural in an etcher devoted on the whole to 
broad effeots, looking resolutely at the ensemble. 
Detail is nothing to him— ensemble, balauoe, is 
all. But the features of trees, as growth of 
trunk and bend of bough reveal them, he gives 
to us as no other contemporary etoher can. ’ 

In this Mr. Haden is contrasted with Mr. 
Whistler, who, we are told, has tried land¬ 
scape and drawn two trees, one in “ Kensing- 
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ton Gardens ” and another in the foreground 
of the “Isle St. Louie, Paris;” but “that 
tree at least seems of no known form of 
vegetable growth—it has the air of an ex¬ 
ploding shell.” Mr. Wedmore tells us that 
the fame of Mr. Whistler as an aquafortist 
rests chiefly still on his Thames-side work, 
and even there chiefly on the work of his first 
maturity. It is perhaps a little difficult for 
any oritio to be quite absolutely just to Mr. 
Whistler at present, on account of his eccen¬ 
tricities and his apparent determination to 
make us forget the qualities of the artist in 
our amusement at the freaks and fancies of 
the man, but Mr. Wedmore is not to be dis¬ 
turbed by these; and the readers of the 
Academy may remember the exquisitely 
polished irony with which, in these columns, 
he once gently satirised the American rival of 
Velasquez. I think he takes the Nocturnes 
and Arrangements too seriously. They are 
merely first beginnings of pictures, differing 
from ordinary first beginnings in having no 
composition. The great originality was in 
venturing to exhibit them. Since their 
appearance, the same principle has been 
carried out by the French Impressionists, who 
find it convenient to stop short where the 
difficulties of painting begin. 

Other writers have said all that is to be 
said about the art of Jacquemart, but Mr. 
Wedmore points out how favourable were the 
circumstances of his life. In a very beautiful 
passage in the beginning of his second 
chapter he shows plainly how happy Jacque¬ 
mart was in his birth and surroundings, how 
soon the sense of beauty was developed iu 
him, and how he was protected from petty 
anxieties. Yes ; but there is another side to 
the question. He was never really Btrong, 
and, as he liked society, he gave more 
of himself to it than his constitution 
could afford. The present writer once 
affectionately reproved him for this im¬ 
prudence. He confessed the error; but it 
was too late. After that, nothing remained 
but to brighten the passage to the tomb by 
the study of southern light and colour. 

P. G. Hamerton. 


FRENCH ARTISTS AT THE DUDLEY. 
An exhibition of a group of well-known Frenoh 
artists at the Dudley Gallery will well repay 
a visit. Leon Barillot is a masterly painter of 
animals and landscapes. His “Bob” is one 
of the best portraits of a dog we have ever seen, 
and his “Wounded Duck” is a study of 
remarkable truth and power. If we mention 
these before his pastorale, with their finely 
drawn oattle, it is not because the latter are not 
equally good in their way. Henry Lerolle 
sends four impressive works. Three are pure 
landscape, and one a gigantio composition of 
women sacking potatoes. The smaller works 
(and they are not very small) are all large in 
style and fine in sentiment; and the other, 
though it does not justify its scale, has some 

f randeur of design, and the figures are well 
rawn. Most visitors will, we fear, be inclined 
to wonder why so powerful a painter as 
Alfred Roll should choose such uninteresting 
subjects, but of his skill and force they will not 
be left in doubt; and it is the taste rather than 
the skill of Henry Gervex that they will call 
in question. Both these painters have qualities 
which deserve greater attention than we can 
give them here ; and we can do little more than 


mention the names of the other painters who 
contribute to the interest of this exhibition. 
They are Faul-Albert Besnard, an artist of 
much versatility, who, among other works, has 
a portrait of Lord Wolseley; Charles Uazin, 
who sends a very interesting and masterly 
study of the “ Death Chamber of Gambetta ; ” 
Mdme. Marie Cazin; Pierre Damoye; Marie- 
Auguste Flameng, who sends some vivid shore 
scenes; and Ary Benan, whose skill in execution 
seems scarcely equal to the poetry of his in¬ 
vention. 

It is, perhaps, in the sculpture that the 
exhibition is most strong. Mdme. Besuard is 
an Amazon among sculptors, and her “ Judith ” 
is a figure of singular power. We prefer, how¬ 
ever, the charming bust of a “ Young Shepherd ” 
and the bronze mask of “ Sadness,” both by 
Mdme. Marie Cazin, whioh, like her drawings 
of “Meditation” and “Savonarola” that we 
have omitted to mention, are marked by refine¬ 
ment and dignity of style. She would seem to 
have caught something of the plastic power of 
Auguste Rodin, whose seven remarkable works 
are not the least notable feature of this 
exhibition. Those who have only seen the 
head of his “Sc. John the Baptist” (exhibited 
in last year’s Academy) should not lose the 
opportunity of seeing the whole figure now ex¬ 
hibited here. It is, perhaps, the most striking 
work of the modern realistic school of sculpture. 
Rodin has at least the courage of his opinions 
and the power to preach them. He has not 
hesitated to represent St. John as a wild, un¬ 
couth figure, destitute of any personal attraction 
except the spiritual power that animates him. 
He has attempted to make this spiritual power 
take the place of physical beauty in a plastic 
work; and, by force of genius, he has succeeded, 
in spite even of such a disagreeable and surely 
incorrect detail as feet deformed as only modern 
shoes deform them. His other work here is 
little less powerful and far more agreeable. 
Nothing can be more piquante than his “Bac¬ 
chante ” or more tender than his “ Orphan of 
Alsace,” works executed in marble with the 
greatest delicacy of finish. His bust of M. 
Laurens, and his bronze mask, might have been 
dug up in Rome. In his bust of Carrier 
Belleuse, powerful though it be, he seems to us 
to carry sculpture too far over the borderland 
of painting; but this fault cannot be found with 
his “Eve,” or with his “Childish Kiss,” both 
studies of extraordinary vigour and originality. 

If Alfred Lanson has not the same revolution¬ 
ary power as Rodin, he is a scholarly soulptor of 
originality, refinement, and versatility, who can 
enter into the spirit of Italian art (as in his 
charming bas-relief of the “ Virgin and Child),” 
or model busts with spirit and power (as those of 
an “ Aragonaise” and “ Eudoxe Marcille”), or 
make a fresh essay altogether (as in his lively 
nnd graceful statuette of a “ Japanese Jumper ”). 
Never conventional or commonplaoe, thorouga 
master of his means and sure of his aim, with 
a high sense of beauty and a just, but large, 
estimate of the peculiar capacities of his art, he 
is one proof the more of the living impulse of 
modem sculpture. 


PAINTINGS ON CHINA. 

The Eighth Annual Exhibition of Paintings 
on China at Messrs. Howell and James’s, if it 
does not show any decided advance, keeps well 
up to the high level which this charming art 
has reached of late years. This year the “ blue 
ribbon ” of the competition, the gold medal for 
amateurs presented by the Princess Royal, has 
been won by Miss Rosa Jameson Strutt, and 
the Princess Alice prize for amateurs by Miss 
Lucy Whitaker. The corresponding prizes for 
professionals have fallen to Miss Jessie Scott 
Smith and Miss E. Chatfield. The “ Judges’ ” 


rize for the best work in the exhibition hu 
een very worthily bestowed on M. G. Leonoe, 
an artist whose remarkable ability has often 
been the subject of praise in the Academy. 
Some graceful works by the late Mias Rebecca 
Coleman add to our regret at her recent death. 
The charm of the exhibition is, as usual, sus¬ 
tained by the admirable work of Mrs. Sparks, 
Mrs. Mallam, Mrs. Nesbitt, and Misses F. 
Lewis, A. Hanbury, E. Green, E. Welby, 
Linnie Watt, and M. Gemmell; and there is the 
usual display of remarkable accomplishment 
by such foreign artists as P. Mallet, Clair, D. 
Grenet, and A. Gautier. Among the works of 
less-known artists we were struck by Miss 
Nellie Hadden’s “Jackdaw” and Mrs. Sher¬ 
rington’s bold attempt in the style of Urbioo 
ware. Both these are works of no ordinary 
promise. The Cinoinnatti Pottery Club’s display 
is an addition of muoh attraction to the exhibi¬ 
tion. The club is oomposed entirely of amateurs, 
whose work compares favourably with that of 
English amateurs in some respects—especially 
in the decoration of vases and uuder-glaza 
painting, which have been little attempted, 
except by professionals, on this side of the 
Atlantic. Miss Louise MoLaughlin, the 
president of the olub, sends a large globular 
vessel—a carboy in pottery—very boldly painted 
with buff flowers on a clouded blue ground. 
Besides the “barbotine” work, she sands a 
large spill-vase with clever conventional deooia- 
tion in red and gold, the red beiDg under-glase. 
Of the plaques the finest is a very bold painting 
of dog-wood flowers on a claret ground by 
Mrs. E. G. Leonard. Perhaps the best of all 
the club’s show is Miss Alice B. Holabird’s 
feather bottle; but Miss Laura Fry’s pitcher 
with incised ducks and border of water-lilies 
ornamentally treated, Mr. Keenan’s vase with 
large lilies, and Miss Peaohey’s claret jug all 
deserve the high commendation bestowed upon 
them by the jndges. We regret the introduction 
of gilt into the decoration of the last-named 
two, though it is cleverly managed. The so- 
called “gem pottery” of the well-known 
brothers in ceramic art, MM. Leonce and 
Mallet, deserves a note. They have aucoeeded 
in obtaining very rich and beautiful lustres of 
various colours, and use them in painting 
animals and flowers on a rich blue ground. 
Their bronze-green beetles have the metallic 
brilliance of nature, and their birds and fishes 
flash with strange tropical splendour. Nothing 
like these effects has ever been produoed on 
pottery before—not even on the old majolica. 
MM. Leonce and Mallet have been for some 
years making experiments of the kind, and 
last year Messrs. Howell and James exhibited 
a piece to which we called attention ; but now 
the inventors seem to have arrived at some 
certainty in the management of their fiery 
enamels, and may claim a real triumph. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI AND THE DUKE OF 
MANTUA. 

London: June 19, 18SS. 

In the report of the meeting held on Friday 
last, at Exeter Hall, of the so-called “ Mantua 
and Montferrat University and Medal Fund,” it 
is stated that the president, H.S.H. the Prince 
of Mantua and Montferrat, is in possession of 
letters by Leonardo da Vinci and of many other 
great artists said to have been written at 
different times to the Dukes his ancestors, the 
House having expired in 1703. 

Having undertaken to publish all the extant 
letters of Leonardo in the Literary Workt of 
Leonardo da Vinci, which has lately appeared, 
I must consider myself to be responsible for the 
omission of so very ourious a document as this 
letter appears to be. The following is the 
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English translation, as read at the meeting and 
printed in the annual Report of the Fund:— 

“Most dear and illustrious Prince,—In return for 
my trifling sketch-book to send me such a reward 
as your golden effigy is overpowering. I thank 
you, in my name and that of posterity, for placing 
my name 011 the roll of illustrious men who will 
live for ever as honoured by you and your great 
ancestors. I hope to visit Mantua, in accordance 
with your gracious invitation, to paint the portraits 
of yourself and famUy. 

“ I beg to subscribe myself, 

“Your most humble painter and servant, 

“ Leonardo da Vinci. 

“15 March 1191.” 

1 am far from throwing any doubt on the 
existence of an Italian MS. corresponding with 
the above, or on the correctness of the transla¬ 
tion, for which the Prince and his staff of pro¬ 
fessors will, of couise, hold themselves respon¬ 
sible after having objected at the meeting to 
produce the book in which the presumed 
original was contained; but I must ask leave 
to state that, iu my opinion, this strange docu¬ 
ment has no claim whatever to be ranked among 
undoubtedly genuine writings of Leonardo da 
Vinci. The artist is here stated to have sent to 
the Duke his “trifling sketch-book.” 1 am 
not aware that any artist of the time dared to 
make such a present to a prince—to say nothing 
of the alleged sketch-book purporting to have 
the singular signature “ D. V.” beneath a 
drawing of “ a lady of Mantua and her child in 
the character of the Virgin with the infant 
Saviour,” &c. 

I am quite at a loss to recognise in the style 
of this servile note anything of Leonardo’s 
peouliar style in corresponding with high per¬ 
sonages, even including his lord, the Duke of 
Milan, whom he addressed with a curtness 
almost amounting to rudeness. I trust that the 
Historical and other societies will establish the 
genuineness of the remaining interesting docu¬ 
ments alluded to by his Serene Highness ; and 
I congratulate the New Shakspere Society on 
the possibility now within their reach of gloating 
oyer the only extant letter written by the 
world’s greatest dramatist. 

Jean Paul Richter. 

A PAINTER’S COMMENTARY ON DANTE. 

Tendring Rectory, Colchester: June 13, 1883. 

In the oourse of a recent tour in Italy, my 
husband and I paid a visit to Parma, partly to 
see Scaramuzza’s illustrations to the Divine 
Comedy, which we knew only by Calzolari’s 
photographs. Scaramuzza must be known to 
some from the commentator Scartazzini’s high 
eulogy of him; but we have not observed any 
more recent reference to these admirable works. 
We first visited a room in the University 
Library, which contains six large oil-paintings 
of scenes from Dante by Scaramuzza, and then 
ventured to call upon the painter in his home, 
and asked to see the original drawings. We 
were kindly welcomed by himself and his wife ; 
and, old and infirm as he is, he took us up to a 
room at the top of the house, and opened a box 
which contained the whole set of Dante pictures 
most splendidly etched. We had hastily to take 
leave before seeing the whole of them in order 
to catch a train, but saw enough to be convinced 
that, fine as the photographs are, they by no 
means do justice to the exquisiteness both in 
design and in execution of the much larger 
original drawings. The difference between 
.Scaramuzza and the other eminent artists who 
Rave illustrated Dante seems to us to be this— 
that to Soaramuzza, as well as to Mr. Gladstone, 
the divine poet has been “a great part of his 
•provision for life’s journey.” For more than 
thirty consecutive years he devoted his leisure 
to sketching with his pen the most remarkable 
scenes of the Divine Comedy with the fidelity of 
>ihe disciple and the genius of the bom artist. 


He has produced, in all, 243 sketches, which 
form a complete painter’s commentary on the 
Divine Comedy. Scaramuzza gently oomplained 
to us that he had made nothing whatever by his 
bargain with the publisher of the photographs. 
He is apparently not very well off, and we wish 
to ask if nothing can be done at once to recog¬ 
nise the genius of the artist and to make his 
work accessible to the public. He is now 
eighty years of age. It would be a sad pity for 
him to reap no harvest from so many years of 
loving devotion to Dante. We believe he would 
be very willing to dispose of his etchings to a 
real lover of Dante for a fair remuneration. 

F. E. Cheyne. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Among recent acquisitions by the South 
Kensington Museum may be mentioned four 
enamelled glass lamps for suspension in 
mosques which Mr. Stanley Lane-Foole, in his 
recent visit to Egypt, obtained on loan for the 
museum from the Khedive himself. The Arab 
Art Museum in the mosque of El-Bakim at 
Cairo contains more than eighty of these 
mosque lamps, including more than a dozen 
duplicates. It was from these duplicates that 
Mr. Lane-Foole received permission to select 
the four which are now exhibited at South 
Kensington. They are fine specimens of 
their class : the colouring of one is especially 
beautiful; and they all belong to the best 
period of Arab work. Three of them bear the 
name and titles of Sultan Hasan (who reigned 
a.d. 1347-51, and again 1354-61), and oame 
from his great mosque in front of the citadel; 
and the fourth has the title of El-Melik Ez- 
Z&hir Barkuk (1362-99), the founder of the 
dynasty of Circassian Mamelukes, which suc¬ 
ceeded that of the Turkish Mamelukes to 
which Sultan Hasan belonged. The colours of 
the enamel are ohiefiy cobalt and a dark red, 
with touches of white and pale-green. An in¬ 
complete sentenoe from the Koran runs round 
the necks of three of them: it is appropriately 
taken from the Chapter of Light (xxiv.), and 
reads, “ God is the Light of the Heavens and 
the Earth: His light is as a niche, in which is 
a lamp; the lamp is in a glass ; the glass is as 
it were a glittering star,” &c. The Moslems 
are almost as fond of this verse as they are of 
the celebrated Ay at El-Kursi, or “ Throne- 
verse,” which meets the eye in almost every 
mosque and tomb in Cairo. It is to be hoped 
that Rogers Bey, who assisted in the arrange¬ 
ment of this loan, will some day publish a 
catalogue of the lamps and other objects of 
Arab art in the Museum of El-Hakim, many 
of which are of the highest interest and rarity. 
At present, however, we learn that he is on his 
way to England for a well-earned respite from 
his duties at Cairo. 

To the July number of Merry England Sir 
Frederick Leighton will contribute nine full-page 
illustrations for a paper iu which Mrs. Meynell 
tells “ The Story of a Picture,” from the stage 
in which the artist conceives it to that in which 
it leaves his studio as a finished work. Another 
illustrated article iu the same number is entitled 
“ Horny Handed Brothers: a Forgotten Chapter 
in the History of Labour,” by Mr. J. G. Cox, 
which will be accompanied by a careful drawing 
of “ A Cistercian Shepherd,” from the pencil of 
the painter of “ The Roll Call." 

Sir J. Savile Ltjmlby has presented his 
valuable cabinet of medals to the Numismatic 
Department of the Royal Library at Brussels. 
The collection includes, beside Greek and 
Roman medals, a large number of modern 
coins. 

The projected “ Seal Society,” noticed in the 
Academy last week, seems likely to take shape. 
Several names have already been received; and, 


as the next step, a prospectus will shortly be 
issued detailing the leading features of this 
new scheme. 

In a paper on “ The Relative Length of the 
Three First Toes,” to be read at the Anthropo¬ 
logical Institute on Tuesday next by Mr. J. 
Park Harrison, he will make special reference 
to the treatment of the foot in ancient and 
modern art. 

The Second Bartolozzi Exhibition at the 
Windsor Gallery is even more interesting than 
was the first. Mr. Barrington Nash has been 
very fortunate in obtaining loans of the prin¬ 
cipal engravings of the Bartolozzi school which 
were not included in his first collection, and the 
two may be said to have afforded an opportunity 
for an exhaustive study of the subject. Among 
the most charming and interesting engravings 
now exhibited are Golding’s Princess Charlotte 
after Lawrence, which, with several other por¬ 
traits of the Royal family, has been lent by the 
Queen; Lady Smyth and family, and the 
Countess of Harrington and family, both by 
Bartolozzi after Reynolds, the latter an exceed¬ 
ingly rare print; Miss Farren (Countess of 
Derby), by Bartolozzi after Lawrence’s very 
elegant full-length; and the same engraver’s 
rendering of Appiani’s portrait of Buonaparte 
as First Consul. But the interest of the exhibi¬ 
tion is not confined to engravings. Of the art 
of copper-plate printing in colours it contains 
some very fine specimens—as, for instance, 
R. Cooper’s Buonaparte after David; Cordon’s 
engraving of Rubens’s “ Woman taken in 
Adultery,” perhaps the most remarkable 
example of this class of colour-painting ; and a 
charming design by R. Westall, “ Penelope by 
the Sea,” engraved by J. Ogborae. Some 
beautiful miniatures by Plimer (the pupil of 
Cosway) of Lady Northwioh and her daughters 
deserve mention, as well as a pretty drawing of 
a Bacchante by Lavinia Countess Spencer, 
which is very like Sir Joshua Reynolds in feel¬ 
ing. The Catalogue seems to have been very 
carefully prepared, and is preceded by a note 
on engraving by Mr. Barrington Nash, and 
some account of Cipriani, Cosway, and Angelioa 
Kauffman. This, and the Catalogue of the first 
exhibition, form together a very useful help to 
the study of English engraving in the eighteenth 
century. 

An Amateur Fine Art Exhibition was held at 
Colchester last week. The work shown was, on 
the whole, above the average of its kind, and in 
Uie decorative class were some really beautiful 
soreens and mirrors, though nothing especially 
original. The “figures original in off” had 
little to attract, and we think the judge erred 
in not awarding the first prize in that olass to 
“ Superoilious a girl’s head showing work 
of great promise. The water-colour landscapes 
were very good; and if Mr. Poynter, the winner 
of more than one prize, goes on as he is 
beginning, he bids fair to surpass that in¬ 
definable, though positive, line whioh separates 
the professional from the amateur. The 
ecclesiastical and secular embroideries were 
good, bad, and indifferent. Among them we 
observed a green stole “ not for competition ” 
which had excellent work and taste in it; also 
some poppies worked in crewels which, though 
common in design, were uncommon in their 
truth to nature in colour and drawing. 

We have received from Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus Academy Notes and Groevenor Notes. They 
maintain their high level of excellence as books 
of ready reference, and are, moreover, note¬ 
worthy as selecting for illustration what is 
really the most prominent of the work of the 
moment. The same publishers also send us 
M. Dumas’s Illustrated Catalogue of the 
Salon. The admirable draughtsmanship of cer- 
1 tain French artiste gives M. Dumas, m some 
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respects, an advantage over Mr. Blackburn e— 
as, for example, in the rendering of so delicate 
a figure-subject as M. Urbain Bourgeois’s 
“L’Innocenoe; ” but Mr. Blackbume’s simpler 
method, or, rather, less ambitious method, is, 
on the whole, safer. And, furthermore, we do 
not find in M. Dumas’s book on the French 
exhibition by any means so representative a 
selection as in Mr. Blackburne’s on the English. 
In the sculpture of the present Salon, M. Dumas 
inust permit us to say that he is quite out of 
it. He omits, among other noble sculptures, 
“Biblis changes en Source,” whioh is con¬ 
fessedly one of the capital examples of modern 
French mastery of the art of the statuary. 

These is an interesting paper on the archi¬ 
tecture in Tennyson’s and Browning’s poems in 
the Builder of June 11, part of a valuable series 
of “ Architecture among the Poets.’’ The 
writer says that Mr. Browning’s references to 
architecture “ are marked by a fuller combina¬ 
tion of force of descriptive power with real 
knowledge of the subject than is to be found in 
the pages of any other English poet of any 
age ”—a remark true of Mr. Browning’s treat¬ 
ment of musio, painting, sculpture, and nearly 
every other subject with which he has dealt. 

The committee for the erection of the Zwingli 
memorial in Ziirioh has entrusted the work to 
Heinrich Natter, of Vienna, the sculptor of the 
Schumann memorial in Leipzig. 

The last four of thirty-six statues of famous 
men erected at the University of Strassburg 
have lately been placed in position. These 
statues, which are from the atelier of Herr 
Bach, of Stuttgart, represent John Sleidanus 
(1506-56), one of the most renowned publi- 
cists of his time, who was Professor of Law in 
the university for fourteen years ; John Daniel 
Sohoepflin (1695-1771), the erudite historian of 
Alsaoe; J. J. Winckelmanu (1717-57), archae¬ 
ologist and critic; and Niebuhr, the historian 
(1776-1831). 

Christian Wilhelm Schmidt, the author 
•f the well-known work on the antiquities of 
Trier, died in that oity on May 31. He was 
also the author of the popular, but exact, little 
sketches of the cathedrals of Coin, Strassburg, 
Ulm, and Frankfurt. Besearches in the history 
of Trier were the chief occupation of his life, 
and in this province he has made himself a 
permanent name. 

Correction. —In our notice last week of the 
drawings of the late W. L. Leitch now 
exhibitmg at the Institute of Painters in 
Water-Colours, the initials were inadvertently 
given as B. P., which are, we believe, those of 
the son. 


MUSIO. 

THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 

The eighth Triennial Festival began on 
Friday, June 15, with the usual great re¬ 
hearsal, and this was followed on Monday by the 
“ Messiah.” When this Oratorio was first 
rehearsed at Dublin, 141 years ago, “ it was 
allowed,” says a journal of the period, “ by the 
greatest judges to be the finest composition of 
music that ever was heard.” At that time 
Hayda was ten years old ; half-a-century later 
he was present at a Handel commemoration in 
Westminster Abbey, and, alter hearing the 
“Hallelujah Chorus," exclaimed, “Handel is 
the master of us all.” Mozart said of him, “ He 
knows better than any one of us what is capable 
of producing a great effect; when he chooses, he 
can strike like a thunderbolt.” And Beethoven 
railed Handel “the monarch of the musical 
kingdom.” In this country he reigns supreme; 
and, though some musicians are not disposed to 
regard the “ Messiah ” as his masterpiece, all 
are bound to admit that it enjoys more popular 


favour than any other work which could be 
named, ancient or modern. However great may 
be the musical worth of this Oratorio, the 
reason of its phenomenal suocess is not purely a 
musical one; the sacred character of the words, 
and the connexion of the work with charitable 
institutions of all kinds, have undoubtedly con¬ 
tributed to its popularity. Can one find fault 
with the directors of the Crystal Palace Company 
for placing the “ Messiah ” on their programme 
as the first attraction ? In face of the facts that 
upwards of 22,000 persons were drawn by it to 
Sydenham last Monday, that they listened to it 
with marked attention, and were deeply im¬ 
pressed with the beauty and grandeur of the 
music, we would scarcely like even to hint at 
its omission from a Handel Festival. But this 
much we will say, that, considering good ren¬ 
derings of the “ Messiah ” may be repeatedly 
heard in London and throughout the country, 
and also seeing that for well-known reasons the 
Festival performance of this Oratorio is not the 
greatest musical treat of the week, it is to be 
hoped that one day the English public will be 
asked to break asunder the bonds of custom, and 
patronise one of the other fine, but less-known, 
Oratorios of the great master. Acquaintance 
with his other creations will increase our 
admiration for his genius without diminishing 
the glory and greatness of the ruling favourite. 

The performance of the “Messiah” last 
Monday was exceedingly good. To say that 
it was faultless would be untrue. Occasional 
signs of unsteadiness in the singing were 
noticeable. Wrong notes were heard from time 
I to time, and a drum entry in “ For unto us ” 
was premature. But at all previous Festivals 
there have been similar accidents and short¬ 
comings ; and it is only surprising that, under 
a conductor new to the choir, there should be 
much to praise and little to find fault with. 
Mr. Manns achieved a decided success. The 
body of tone from the voices was very fine. 
The tenors and basses are of excellent quality; 
the ladies’ voices appeared to us slightly in¬ 
ferior, more especially the sopranos. Of the 
orchestra we can speak in terms of high praise; 
the wind instruments were not, however, 
sufficiently audible. Some of the choruses 
deserve special mention for the steadiness and 
energy with which they were rendered. These 
were “Glory to God,” “All we like sheep,” 
and the “Hallelujah” and "Amen.” It will 
be unnecessary to enter into any detail respect¬ 
ing the solos, which were entrusted to well- 
known and accomplished singers. Mdme. 
Albani sang the soprano and Mr. Maas the 
tenor music. Mdme. Trebelli and Sig. Foli 
appeared in the first part, and Mdme. Patey 
and Mr. Santley in the second. The last named 
received quite an ovation for his forcible 
delivery of “ Why do the nations.” 

On Wednesday, the selection day, the pro¬ 
gramme was a representative one ; in addition 
to pieces from Handel’s secular works, it con¬ 
tained airs and choruses from no less than ten 
of his nineteen English Oratorios. From 
“ Deborah ” was chosen a short air (and, strange 
to say, the only novelty of the programme), 

“ Tears such as tender fathers shed ” (Mr. Sant¬ 
ley). From “ Athalia ” were given the tivfonia 
and the fine chorus “The mighty power.” 

“ Saul,” next in order, was represented by two 
choruses; the first of these, “Envy, eldest 
born of hell,” is one of Handel’s finest inspira¬ 
tions, and a Festival favourite. Mdme. Albani 
sang “ Let the bright Seraphim,” from “ Sam¬ 
son,” with trumpet obbligato (Mr. M’Grath); 
though loudly applauded, it was not one of her 
best efforts. The overture from the Occasional 
Overture was very finely played ; but the open¬ 
ing largo was somewhat hurried, and also the 
March—the last bar of which, by-the-way, was 
not played as written by Handel. From “ Jndas 
Maccabaeus ” was given “From mighty kings,” 


sung by Mdme. Valleria. The solo (Mr. Barton 
MoOuokin) and chorus from “ Joshua,” “ Glory 
to God,” were effectively rendered. This was 
the piece which made such an impression on 
Haydn when he heard it performed at one of 
the Concerts of Antient Music. The spirited 
March and, of course, “ See the conquering 
hero” were also selected from this Oratorio. 
The lovely chorus “ May no rash intruder,” 
from “ Solomon,” was splendidly sung. 
“Kighteous Heaven,” from “Susanna,” was 
not performed in a very forcible manner. 
“Angels, ever bright and fair,” by Mdme. 
Albani, represented “ Theodora,” Handel’s 
favourite work. When first performed in 1713 
this Oratorio was not a suocess ; and the com¬ 
poser wittily, though sarcastically, remarked, 
“The Jews will not come to it as to ‘Judas 
Maocabaeus,’ because it is a Christian story; 
and the ladies will not come because it is a 
virtuous one.” Mr. Barton M'Guekin gave 
“Waft her, angels,” from “ Jephtha,” the last 
of Handel’s great series of sacred works. Of 
the other pieces of the programme, “From 
harmony,” “ O the pleasure of the plains,” 
“Wretched lovers,” and the solos “ Yerdi 
prati” (Mdme. Trebelli), “Love in her eyes 1 
(Mr. Lloyd), “O ruddier than the cherry” 
(Mr. Santley), and “ Lasoia oh’ io pianga ’’ 
(Mdme. Patey), were brilliant successes. Mr. 
W. T. Best gave a very fine performance of the 
first Concerto for organ and orchestra, in 
G minor, for which he received great applause. 

In concluding this brief notice, we must 
again give high praise to Mr. Manns for his 
skilful, firm, and energetic conducting. The 
choir sang well throughout; the sopranos, 
though first in order of rank, seemed, however, 
as on Monday, last in merit. 

J. 8. Shbdlock. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

Last week, on June 13 and 16, two vo< 
recitals were given at the Prince’s Hall, Pi. 
oadilly, by Mr. and Mrs. Georg HenscheL The 
programmes included songs and duets of variou t 
styles; and, whether in the buffo Italian music, 
the graceful specimens from French operas of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, or the 
lyrical productions of Schumann, Schubert, and 
other German composers, the two artists proved 
themselves thoroughly efficient, and their 
efforts were much appreciated. Both concerts 
were well attended, and the seoond especially 
was mo3t successful. Mr. Henschel accompanied 
the whole of the programmes, and by his care¬ 
ful and delicate playing added greatly to the 
charm and effect of the music. 

The Biohter Concerts are drawing to a close. 
There is nothing new to say about the “Tann- 
hiiuser ” Overture; but we do not remember ever 
to have heard, even under Herr Richter, a 
finer performance of it than the one given last 
Monday at the seventh conoert. The applause 
was loud ind prolonged, but Herr Richter did 
not yield to the storm; he bowed his thanks 
and went on witn the programme. Mr. E. 
Lloyd, who was in splendid voice, sang the 
Preislied from “ Die Meistersinger ” with 
marked effect. Herr Hausmann gave an ex¬ 
cellent rendering of Schumann’s rather dry 
Concerto ia A minor (op. 129). It is one of the 
composer’s late works, and bears few traces 
of genuine inspiration. Liszt’s Symphonio 
Poem “Mazeppa” is a clever piece of writing; 
it was well played, but met with little favour. 
The conoert concluded with Brahms’ Symphony 
in D, and full justice was done to the work. 
A Richter Concert without Beethoven is some¬ 
thing new; the name does not even appear in 
the programme for next week. Is it altogether 
prudent to neglect the idol of the public for 
Liszt, or even Berlioz ? 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 30,1883. 

So. 582, JT«0 Eerie*. 

Tax Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to oorrerpond with the writer* qf, rejected 
manutoript. 

Jt it particularly requested that all business 
letter* regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sfc., may he addressed to the Publish**, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

North America. Edited and Enlarged by 
F. V. Hayden and A. R. C. Selwyn. 
“ Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and 
Travel, based on Hellwald’s ‘ Die Erde und 
ihre Volker.’ ’’ (Stanford.) 

The useful work of which this is the fifth 
and apparently penultimate volume is slowly 
approaching completion, though the different 
sections have been issued at such wide 
intervals as to render some of the earlier 
treatises almost obsolete. But this lag¬ 
gard progress, almost inseparable from the 
method on which the editors work, is com¬ 
pensated for by the greater care which 
can be bestowed on the revision of Baron von 
Hellwald’s heavy compilation. 

The publisher is to be congratulated on the 
success which has hitherto attended his plan. 
The four previous volumes have maintained 
a creditable level, and the present one is quite 
equal to any of its predecessors. Ho more 
competent editors could have been found than 
the Directors of the United States and Geo¬ 
logical Surveys. Dr. Hayden is at home in 
nearly every portion of the Great Republic; 
his own writings and official reports cover 
most of the ground, and from his position and 
connexion he is able to command information 
on almost every point where his personal 
knowledge may be defective. The same 
may be Baid of Dr. Selwyn so far as the 
Dominion is concerned. With Eastern Canada 
he is familiar; and, though his acquaintance 
with the mountain regions and the Pacific 
Slope is less intimate, he has seen enough of 
both to infuse a re-assuring flavour of in¬ 
dividuality into the chapters which treat of 
this part of British North America. In 
636 pages a capital outline is given of the 
geography, natural history, government, 
and social polity of the New World, and 
what information the text fails to supply the 
forty-eight wood-cuts and sixteen admirable 
maps go far to furnish. In brief, though 
there are numerous works on America, some 
more pretentious and many more elaborate, 
there is none which affords a fairer idea of 
the continent than the present compact manual. 
It is,perhaps, nota “popular” work,and much 
of it is far from easy reading. But we pre¬ 
sume that it does not aim at competing with 
any rival which makes a speciality of graphic 
descriptions and word-pictures, and is in¬ 
tended more for educational purposes than 
for off-hand perusal. Otherwise, it has rather 
missed its mark. For the style is too dry 
and condensed to find acceptance with the 
circulating libraries, while it is of course too 
sketchy to be of any use to a specialist, who 


will seek for information in more recondite 
authorities. 

Having said thus much in praise of Drs. 
Hayden and Selwyn’s conjoint work, we 
may be permitted to note a few points where 
it might be improved in future editions, and 
some oversights which have been detected in 
turning over the pages. In the first place, 
it strikes us that the title is a misnomer, for 
it is not a “ Compendium ” of “ Travel ” at all; 
and, secondly, that it is not on “North 
America,” but solely on Canada and the 
United States, which is not quite the 
same thing. Mexico and the West Indies 
were described in an earlier volume on 
South America; but unless there is to be a 
special treatise on the Polar Regions—an 
urgent desideratum in geographical literature 
—the few bald pages about the Arctic Coasts of 
Canada are a most insufficient account of the 
High North, while North America, with 
Greenland and Mexico omitted, is a very 
mangled sort of continent. Next—and this 

criticism applies to the entire series—it is to 
be regretted that Hellwald’s book was taken 
as the basis. In the original German it was 
of no authority whatever, compiled in the 
most ponderous fashion, devoid of any 
original data and deductions, and crammed 
with details which in the English version 
were unnecessary, since the profusion of maps 
serves to indicate the boundaries of countries 
and the shape of coasts more concisely 
than mere verbal description. It would 
therefore have been better had an entirely 
new book been prepared by fresh authors, 
who would have gained full credit for their 
own work, without being hampered by the 
plan of the erudite Teuton. It is, however, 
all the more to the editors’ credit that they 
have completed their task so well, under such 
untoward oircumstances. Both sections are 
good ; but, from a literary and geographical 
point of view, we prefer Dr. Hayden’s. It is 
clearer and more interesting, and displays a 
sounder intellectual perspective. Dr. Selwyn 
is too fond of lugging in the Geological 
Survey over which he so worthily presides, and 
quoting the labours of its officers, to the 
(doubtless unconscious) ignoring of the earlier 
and even more important explorations of non¬ 
official travellers. Here and there— e.g., 
p. 390—he evinces a tendency to drop into 
slang and poetry, and at several other places 
is apt to sink the savant to the level of the 
emigration agent when he raves about 
“boundless resources” and so forth. In 
both sections there is also too much of the 
school-geography kind of writing; and to 
devote a greater number of pages to Canada 
than to the United States is an unfair appor¬ 
tionment of space. A broad sweep of the 
brush would have served quite as well to 
convey the idea aimed at as all these tedious 
minutiae, which leave the impression of a 
canvas too small for the figures which have 
been crowded into it. 

This much concerns the general execution. 
Now forafew trifling blemishes out of a number 
which we have marked more in the hope of 
seeing the book improved in the next edition 
than with any carping desire to pick faults in 
work done so conscientiously. Yucatan (p. 1) 
is a part of 111 exico, not a separate country, 
as might be inferred from the wording of the 


text. Mount Baker (p. 111) is so well known 
to be occasionally in eruption that it is need¬ 
less saying it “ is said to be still smoking.” 
The account of San Francisco (p. 200) is 
good; but the description of Sir Charles 
Dilke is no longer applicable. Nor is it just 
to attribute the geological classification of the 
Pacific coal-fields (p. 160) to “ Mr. Gabb, 
a geologist,” for, long before that gentleman 
published his observations, an exactly similar 
division was made by an English writer. And, 
in a work where the Cascade Mountains are 
often mentioned, it is curious to notioe the 
want of clearness with which their effect 
on the physical geography of North-west 
America is taught, and even more so to 
discover no allusion to the famous gold-mines 
of Cariboo. The individual States and Terri¬ 
tories of the Union are not described: it is, 
therefore, puzzling to explain why a special 
chapter is devoted to Alaska, the least im¬ 
portant of them all. The narrative of the 
Mormon proceedings is penned in such a way 
that, for anything to the contrary, it might be 
inferred Brigham Young is still alive; and 
we search in vain for any reference to the 
important Edmunds Act of 1881 against 
polygamy, though the Poland Bill of 1874 is 
mentioned. There is also, here and there, a 
lack of careful editing. Drs. Hayden and 
Selwyn having evidently worked without 
communication, both writers often repeat 
the same facto; for it is useless trying 
to sketch the physical geography of a 
continent within the artificial lines of 
political boundaries. This want of a general 
editor is seen in the use of such a hideous 
word as “ Eskimos,” who are in other places 
called “Esquimaux;" while Vancouver Is¬ 
land is sometimes spelled “ Vancouver’s,” Ac. 
The valuable “ bunch grass ” is not mentioned 
among the Canadian grasses (p. 494); and there 
is a peculiar American fallacy in the otherwise 
excellent account of the Californian Chinese 
when Dr. Hayden declares that a people who 
must pay custom-house dues for everything 
they import are “next to useless as a con¬ 
sumer” (p. 212). The resume of American 
ethnography is extremely meagre and relates, 
almost entirely to the aborigines of the 
“ plains.” Dr. Selwyn’s descriptions, in like 
manner, apply solely to those of Canada 
proper, for his division of the tribes will 
never satisfy ethnologists who have the 
numerous Pacific Coast tribes to account for, 
including the forty-two septs of Vancouver 
Island, speaking three, if not four, separate 
languages. Nor are the “ Innoits ” (p. 561) 
a “ tribe;” and when the “Cowry ” (p. 561) 
is mentioned, sorely not the Oypraea moneta, 
but the “ Hioqua ” or “ Dentalium ’’ money 
is intended. Nor did it ever occur to me, 
after a long residence among many Indian 
tribes in an almost primitive condition, that 
they resembled “the Japanese in appearance 
and customs; ” while ■ it may be allowable 
to ask Dr. Selwyn’s authority for the state¬ 
ment that “ teak canoes, such as were made 
by the South Sea Islanders, have been found 
embedded in the sands of the Pacific shore 
[what other shore is there?] of Southern 
California." Admitting—which I do not— 
the general proposition, it must not be for¬ 
gotten that teak is not an Oceanic tree, but a 
native of India and Burmah. Surely, also, 
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it is now about time to give a holiday to that 
hard-worked quotation from Campbell about 
“ Accursed Brandt! ” &o., Ac., since historians 
have generally begun to doubt whether 
Brandt —bo far from leading the Indiana — 
was even present at the massacre of Wyoming. 
There is a section headed “ Indian Missions ” 
(p. 567); but under it there are only a few 
lines about the Moravian efforts to civilise the 
Eskimo, and no information at all regarding 
any Indian missions, though those of Mr. 
Duncan at Meklakatlah, and of the Abbe 
Pettitot on the Mackenzie, are of surpassing 
interest. Nor is it striotly accurate to affirm 
(p. 564) that the North-west territory is the 
last refuge of the Indians, or that the condition 
of the tribes is better now than under the old 
Hudson’s Bay Company regime. Newfound¬ 
land (p. 290) is not a “ territory ” of Canada, 
but a separate colony with responsible govern¬ 
ment. The paragraphs about the Arctic 
Regions (p, 318) are not very accurate. Kane 
and Hall (p. 322) were not the sole American 
predecessors of Nares in Smith’s Sound, for 
Hayes, who is not mentioned, did far better 
service to geography than the former ; and it 
is now a little late in the day to talk of the 
“ sea of Ancient Ice ” north of the navigated 
portions of that gateway to the Pole. Fro¬ 
bisher Strait is not identical, as might be 
inferred from the words on p. 322, with that 
of Hudson; and where did Dr. Selwyn (or 
his principal) pick up that extraordinary 
statement about “ groves of trees one foot in 
diameter” (“timber” in the Index) being 
found in Smith’s Sound ? Is it not also a 
little within the facts to state that “ traces 
of Esquimaux ” exist in Smith’s Sound ? 
For not only do traces exist, but little 
villages, though it is now admitted that no 
people live “ north of Hall’s highest point.” 
From what antique work was Penant's old 
idea of the herring having its home in the 
Arctic Regions disinterred (p. 324); and is it 
not the antipodes of truth to say that the 
whalers’ fleet is “ ever increasing" ? The 
account of British Columbia and Vancouver 
Island is brief, though accurate; but the 
remarkable discovery of gold in Leech River 
(during the summer of 1864 by the expedi¬ 
tion under my command) ought to have 
been mentioned, as it is unique, no other 
finds of the precious metal having been 
made in the island. The Queen Char¬ 
lotte Islands (p. 327) is hardly an “ Eden,” 
unless a country deluged with rain for half 
the year be entitled to that abused title. 
Is the Douglas fir —not “ pine ”— (p. 385) 
found on the “eastern base of the Rocky 
Mountains ” (p. 489) ? It is certainly a tree 
most characteristic of the western slope. 
Nor will Mr. Dali and my old friend and 
colleague, Frederick Whymper, be inclined 
to acquiesce in the assertion that the 
Yukon, which they traced in such travail, 
has “never been explored” (p. 451). The 
valuable yellow cedar (Thuiopsis Nutkatensis) 
which grows near Fort Simpson ought to 
have been mentioned among the timber-trees ; 
and Dr. Selwyn does not seem to be aware 
that the virgin copper, out of which the 
Hydahs at one time made their armorial 
“ plates,” was obtained from their own 
Country, and is still found in the vicinity of 
the Skeena River. Victoria is correctly de¬ 


scribed, though, owing to an involved sentence, 
the Olympian Mountains in Washington Ter¬ 
ritory (p. 600) are made to appear as if they 
were in Vancouver Island. A similar idea 
has, indeed, conveyed itself to the Index 
maker, who (p. 645) has boldly transferred 
them to British Columbia; and it must strike 
everyone familiar with these pleasing eleva¬ 
tions that it is a ludicrous abuse of language 
to term Mount Tolmie and Cedar Hill, near 
Victoria, “ the peaks of Mount Tolmie and 
Cedar Mountain." 

The maps are faultless, and the cuts—for 
the most part very old friends—as a rule, 
good, though one or two of them (e.g., that 
of Yale, p. 341, which first appeared in 
Milton and Cheadle’s Travels eighteen years 
ago) are a little out of date. Finally, when 
the book is revised for the second edition 
which it is certain soon to attain, a few mis¬ 
prints ought to be corrected — e.g., “ Celiio ” 
(p. 440), “Edes” (p. 22), “Clallam” (p. 
161), “ Capt. Palliser, B.E.” (p. 382), 

“ Siniahmoo ” (p. 445), &e. The first edition 
of any book so laden with facts cannot be 
free from errors of this character. Happily, 
the editors cannot require to wait long before 
they obtain an opportunity of expurgating 
those which, with a view to its improvement, 
have been pointed out. Robert Brown. 


Ottilie: an Eighteenth-Century Idyl. By 

Vernon Lee. (T. Fisher Uuwia.) 

Vernon Lee is, we believe, the pen-name of 
a lady at present living in Italy. This fact 
we learnt some time ago from an article by 
Sig. Michele Scherillo in the Italian Review 
II Preludio, which, dealing with the eigh¬ 
teenth century in Italy, called attention to 
Vernon Lee’s book on the same subject in 
highly complimentary terms. 

To judge from the work now before us, her 
acquaintance with Germany, and the life and 
literature of the German people, would seem 
to be as complete as her other works show 
that her knowledge of Italy is. We do not 
mean to imply by this that any ponderous 
amount of learning is dragged into Ottilie. 
The book is just what it pretends to be—an 
idyl; a graceful little picture, too slight 
almost for criticism or detailed analysis, but 
charming all through. 

It has often been remarked that there is 
no love and patience eqnal to the love and 
patience of a sister. It is to the sisters that 
the scapegrace of the family betakes himself 
when the father i3 inexorable and the mother 
indignant, and the brothers, in calm disgust, 
have finally determined “ to wash their hands 
of the fellow.” How many a sister has toiled 
patiently for years, giving up without a 
murmur all the brightness life might hold 
for herself, to give “ the boys ” a fair start; 
and how many a one has worn out the rest of 
her days in the hopeless struggle to hide from 
friends and the world the worthlessness of 
one who ought to have been the pride and 
comfort of her life, and to shield him from 
the consequences of his own folly and wrong¬ 
doing. And coupled with this is the fact 
that there is no ingratitude like that shown 
by brothers to sisters. Every brother, more 
or less, takes his sisters’ services, great or 
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small, as a matter of course; but it is one 
of the saddest sights in a world where so 
many sights are sad when the clinging love 
and unswerving devotion of years are roughly 
cast aside for the smile of the first woman 
who happens to take a man’s fancy. Of 
course a brother’s marriage is only what 
sisters have to expect; but surely there is no 
need for the heartless cruelty with which he 
so often sets about it. 

Ottilie’s brother—he relates the story him¬ 
self, so his name is not given—has been all 
in all to her. We shall refrain from giving 
an analysis of the story, and so causing the 
charm of it to evaporate in our clumsy hand¬ 
ling, merely remarking that, if he exemplifies 
the usual tendencies of brothers, he is not, 
perhaps, altogether to blame, sinoe his sister has 
done her best to spoil him, as indeed her lover, 
Councillor Moritz, does not scruple to tell 
her. Perhaps Ottilie was weak in so entirely, 
and one would think unreasonably, sacrificing 
her life’s happiness by breaking off her engage¬ 
ment to please a headstrong, conceited boy, 
who already owed everything to her; but 
hers is one of those characters so often found 
in true-hearted, loving women, who think that 
the most painful course must of necessity be 
the right one. One is glad to find that the 
hero had six years of unhappy married life to 
bring him to his senses, and that he seems, in 
recording his reminiscences, to take the proper 
view of his conduct. 

There are not many figures in this idyl— 
only two or three in addition to the brother 
and sister—but they are touched off with & 
delicate precision and soft, bright colouring 
that recall those last-century miniatures on 
china or ivory preserved in our grandmothers’ 
cabinets. We have applied the word slight 
to it, but it is the slightness, not of a sketch, 
but of a carefully finished miniature. The 
learned old Dr. Willibald, with his viol da 
gamba, his epicurean philosophy, his French 
culture, and his hatred of Lessing and the 
moderns; the pretty, shallow, mischievous 
Wilhelmine, with her naive admiration for 
the hero’s mournful poems; and the loutish, 
honest Kaspar, the Pfarrer’s son, who, after 
having, to the best of his ability, conciliated 
Ottilie’s brother, with a view to getting him 
to convey his declaration of love, is by him 
basely left in the lurch—aro all admirably 
done. Especially good, too, is the sketch of 
German university life at the period when 
the “life of genius” was at its height; when 
Klinger, Leuz, and Basedow paraded their 
crude ideas and original costumes in the 
“ Kneipen ” of Jena or Gottingen. The 
poet (we cannot get over the awkwardness of 
having no name to give him) represents the 
lachrymose-sentimental, rather than the vio¬ 
lently revolutionary, side of the movement, as 
will be seen by the following quotation, the 
only one we can allow ourselves to make:— 

“ Besidos these dramatic authors, who went 
about in rags, and swaggered over the atrocities 
they daily invented, there was a class of milder 
and better-conducted students, who were suffer¬ 
ing from the fever of sentimentalism—lyric 
poets, imitators of Ossian and of Klopstoek. 
They were always weeping in verse, and ended 
by weeping in prose. After trying to make 
others believe that they were the victims of 
some mysterious fate, and consumed by some 
unknown ill, they got to believe it themselves. 
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... I never, indeed, had any sympathy for the 
bloodthirsty tragedians; but the melancholy 
lyrists gradually attracted me. The soft, moon- 
light-tinted, suicidal melancholy of these young 
men was not without something pleasing and 
poetical—at least to my mind as it was then 
situated; they praised some very doleful elegies 
of mine, showed deep sympathy for the general 
depression produced by over-work, and alto¬ 
gether made me more dismal, home-sick, and 
forlorn than I had been before. The senti¬ 
mental epidemie soon deolared itself in me. I 
felt the necessity of solitude, and was soon the 
prey of a mysterious grief, of despair, without 
the very faintest ground or reason.” 


It would be curious to trace the prooess by 
which, through political insignificance and 
want of a united national life, this sentiment¬ 
alism, this soft, pensive melancholy, so pre¬ 
eminently characteristic of the German before 
1813, was gradually evolved. Our Teutonic 
ancestors possessed, side by side, a strong 
practical faculty and an unsounded depth of 
tenderness, which two characteristics, un¬ 
equally developed in different branches of 
the family, give us at last, at one. pole, 
Siegwart languishing on Mariana’s grave, 
and, at the other, Bret Harte’s Yankee, 
hammer and pick in hand, weighing the 
capabilities of the newly acquired Alaska. 

We need only remark, in conclusion, that 
the apology in the Preface (with which latter 
we thoroughly sympathise), for trespassing on 
the novelist’s ground, is wholly unnecessary ; 
and we wish Yernon Lee all success in future 
efforts. At the same time, we regret to find 
one or two sentences (possibly due to printers’ 
errors) which would seem to indioate that 
residence abroad had had its effects on the 
author’s English. For instance (on p. 34), 
“ from large green boxes dangled oarnations 
and convolvuluses”—which could hardly be 
said of growing plants; and again, on p. 42, 
“ whose merits she defended valiantly against 
whomsoever dared to question it." 

A. Webnbb. 


Methods of Social Reform, and other Papers. 

By W. Stanley Jevons. (Macmillan.) 
Tbese papers have been judiciously arranged 
“ according to subjects rather than by date.” 
The specimens of Prof. Jevons’ diversified 
powers can thus be studied to greatest ad¬ 
vantage. The editor has avoided the fault 
which the author complains of in the arrange¬ 
ment of museums, where it is impossible to 
inspect one department without having to 
“ overcome tendencies to diverge into a dozen 
different lines of thought.” 

The reforms first proposed relate to the 
amusements of the people and to the popular 
education which is imparted by free libraries 
and museums. We are reminded of Greek 
philosophy by the remarks on the educational 
importance of music. But we are soon re¬ 
called to the age of statists and economists. 

“ If a man possesses a library of a few thousand 
volumes . . . he eaunot possibly use more than 
a fraction of tbo whole in any one year. But a 
library of five or ten thousand volumes opened 
free to the population of a town may be used a 
thousand times as much. It is a striking 
instance of what l propose to call the principle 
of the multiplication of utility , a principle which 
lias at the base of some of the most important 
processes of political eoonomy,” 


Education in a more limited sense is the 
■abject of the fourth essay, which * is an 
apology for “ cram.” 

“ Mr. Cross says that examination is not educa¬ 
tion; Isay that it is. . . . Verses, though useless 
in every other way, afford a definite measureable 
amount of exercise—a manageable olassioal 
treadmill.” 

Prof. Jevons speaks upon this subject with 
the authority of one who had tasted both the 
sweetness of original research and the bitter¬ 
ness of educational routine. 

The next stratum is economical. This 
part of the book should be read in oonnexion 
with the author’s treatise on the State in 
Relation to Labour. Trades unions are more 
fully discussed in that work; industrial 
partnership in the book before us. Contrast¬ 
ing industrial partnership with conciliation, 
Prof. Jevons asserts that the former arrange¬ 
ment 

“ is entirely sound in principle, and that the 
arbitration and conciliation so much recom¬ 
mended by the Commissioners, although a good 
makeshift, is entirely unsound in principle.” 

He is doubtless alluding to the phenomenon 
which he has described in the complementary 
treatise—the indeterminateness of agreements 
between two parties bargaining with each 
other in the absence of competition. It 
deserves to be considered whether industrial 
partnership per so removes this difficulty. 
If the operatives are to receive, instead of a 
certain quantity out of the total produce, a 
certain proportion of that total, it becomes 
their interest that the total should be as 
large as possible. But on the point, what 
shall that proportion be ? there exists a differ¬ 
ence of interest between the two parties ; there 
is required a principle of agreement. 

In the article on “ Married Women in 
Factories ’’ Prof. Jevons confirms the opinion 
expressed in his treatise on labour concerning 
the relation of liberty and utility. 

“ I venture to maintain that all these supposed 
entities, principles, rules, theories, axioms, and 
the like are, at the best, bat presumptions and 
probabilities of good.” 

He takes up a similar position in his articles 
upon Government control of systems of con¬ 
veyance. 

“No abstract principle, and no abstract rale, 
can guide us in determining what kinds of in¬ 
dustrial enterprise the State should undertake, 
and what it should not.” 

He enumerates four conditions favourable 
to State management, and examines the 
different degrees in which they are realised by 
the post-office, a parcel-post, telegraphs, and 
railways. The consideration of each par¬ 
ticular case upon its own merits, the absence 
of what Mill calls the geometrical method, 
may astonish those to whom our author is 
known as the most abstract of economists. 
The intellect of Prof. Jevons may be compared 
to one of those mighty Eastern rivers which 
supply a system of derived canals and irri¬ 
gating ducts—so majestically wide the sweep 
of his generalisations, so minute the fertilising 
application to details. 

We cannot here follow him into particulars. 
It must suffice to notice, in conclusion, what 
is essentially a “method of reform” as dis¬ 
tinguished from particular reforms—” E» 


perimental Legislation.” Quoting Erasmus 
Darwin —“ a fool is one who has never made 
an experiment ”—the writer shows that the 
wisdom opposite to this folly does not belong 
to physioists alone. This attempt to transfer 
to sociology a method indigenous to physios 
may be regarded as part of a great work, of 
whioh the other part was the application of 
the mathematical method to economies. It 
is a work which, having its foundation in the 
depths of physics and oolminating in morals, 
would best have been executed by him who 
breathed with equal freedom in both elements 
—a work which wag fatally arrested by the 
untimely death of Prof. Jevons. 

F. Y. Edgiwobth. 


The Leofrio Missal, at used in the Cathedral 
of Exeter during the Episcopate of its 
First Bishop, A.D. 1050-1072. Together 
with Some Account of the Bed Book of 
Derby, the Missal of Robert of Jumieges, 
and a few other Early Manuscript Service 
Books of the English Churoh. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by F. E. 
Warren. (Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 

In his admirable work on the Liturgy and 
Ritual of the Celtic Church Mr. Warren 
collected and edited with much learning most 
of the few liturgical remains that have 
reached us from the ancient Irish, British, 
and Scoto-Pictish Churches of these islands. 
And now, in the volume before us, with 
remarkable industry and ardour, he has 
undertaken to illustrate the Liturgy of 
the Churoh of England during the Anglo- 
Saxon period, and in the churches under 
Anglo-Saxon rule. Already Mr. Warren and 
the Delegates of the Clarendon Press have 
materially helped to remove from us the only 
too just reproach, felt by many, and given 
expression by Dr. Bock, that 

“ To the shame of this oountry much of what 
belongs to oar anoient ecolesiaatioal history has 
been snatched from forgetfulness, and given to 
the world through the press, not by English¬ 
men, nor by English patronage, bat by 
foreigners, saoh as those truly great and truly 
learned eoolesiasties, Mabillon, Marine, Mura- 
tori, and the Bollandists.” 

An acquaintance with the liturgical and 
other ritual and devotional formularies of the 
Anglo-Norman Church was always within 
comparatively easy reach of anyone much 
interested in the subject. Either in MS. 
or in early printed copies, the principal 
examples of the various “ uses ” might bs 
seen in many cathedral and collegiate libra¬ 
ries. And of late years the editions of Mr. 
Maskell, Dr. Henderson, Mr. G. H. Forbes, 
Messrs. Proctor and Wordsworth, and others 
have still more widely diffused information 
on this subject. And, in passing, I would 
mention—what may not have reached some of 
our readers—that the Vetus Registrum Saris- 
buriense, alias dictum Registrum S. Osmundi, 
the first volume of which has been published 
in the Master of the Bolls’ series, contains, 
printed in full, the Consuetudinarium S. 
Osmundi, with various readings from the 
thirteenth-oentury copy made for the use of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, the whole 
being edited, with an Introduction and trans¬ 
lation, by Canon Riob. Jones, of Salisbury. 
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It is a happy accident that this volume should 
appear just as the Sarum Breviary is being 
issued from the Cambridge University Press, 
as students -will find the two books affording 
constant mutual help to their proper com¬ 
prehension. Dr. Rock’s reprint is now super¬ 
seded. 

When we go back to Anglo-Saxon times 
our material at once becomes scanty; and, 
moreover, the very few Missals still remaining 
all belong to a period not long preceding the 
Norman Conquest, when already foreign ec¬ 
clesiastics had a large influence on Church 
affairs. It is true Mr. Warren considers that 
the earliest, jnost interesting, and most valu¬ 
able portion of the volume that goes by the 
name of the “ Leofric Missal ” may be 
assigned to the first half of the tenth century, 
his inferences from its liturgical features 
coinciding substantially with those of Prof. 
Westwood, which are based mainly on palaeo- 
graphical considerations. But this portion of 
the MS. seems almost certainly to have been 
written not in this country, but somewhere 
in the district embraced by the Lotharingian 
dioceses of Arras and Cambray ; and it is very 
doubtful whether it reached England before 
1042, if even then. The Missal known as 
that of Robert of Jumieges (near Rouen), 
successively Bishop of London and Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury (who, like Leofric, was 
brought into England by Edward the Con¬ 
fessor), was indeed, according to Mr. Warren, 
written in this country, probably at Win¬ 
chester, but .only some fifty years before the 
Conquest; while the “ Rede Boke of Darbye ” 
brings us to within five years of that event. 
It is not to be expected that we shall ever 
light upon a “ Missal of Swithun,” or a 
“ Missal of Alfred,” or a “ Missal of Bede; ” 
but, after all, with the remains which we do 
possess, and which have been here, in good 
part, placed before all students by Mr. 
Warren, we may with considerable security 
infer the character of Missals of earlier date. 

At the time when the Leofric Missal was 
transcribed in Lotharingia, the old Gallican 
Missal had given place to the Roman rite, in 
the main as it had been used in England 
from the landing of Augustine. And as 
many English Missals were introduced into 
his dominions by Charles the Great to serve 
as exemplars, it is not impossible that even in 
its first transcription this Lotharingian Missal 
may in its less variable parts have been copied 
from an English original. But, at any rate, 
it is sure to have closely resembled the 
English rite, being, in substance, a Gregorian 
sacramentary (such as we are made familiar 
with by Muratori), with a rich profusion of 
the characteristic non-Roman “ Episcopal 
Triple Benedictions ” and a rich profusion of 
“ Proper Prefaces.” 

May I say, in passing, that on the subject 
of the Anglo-Saxon Missals there is a passage 
iu a letter of Alcuin to one Symeon (perhaps 
the same as Eanbald, Archbishop ot York) 
upon which it would have much interested 
liturgiologists to have had the opinion of one 
so well qualified to speak as Mr. Warren ? 
The words I refer to run as follow:— 

“ De ordinatione et dispositions M malts Libelli 
nescio our demandasti; numquid non habes 
romano more ordinatos libellos saoratorios, 
habes quoque et veteris consuetudinis suffi- 


cienter Sacramentaria majora; quid opus est 
nova oondere, dum vetera sufficient ” (Opera i. 
231; Batisbon, 1777). 

What does Alcuin, writing in 796 or there¬ 
abouts, mean by the vet us consuetudo ? 

Mr. Warren (pp. lxiii. sqq.) draws attention 
to the following among other interesting 
points of ritual and discipline indicated by 
the Leofric Missal:—(I) The pascha anno - 
tinum, or “the solemn and public renewal 
of their baptismal vow on the part of those 
who had been baptised at Eastertide in the 
preceding year.” It was observed on or near 
Low Sunday. (2) The communicating of 
the people in both kinds is, as might have 
been expected, abundantly established. 

(3) The Reformed English Church is much 
more rigid in its rule as to the Friday fast. 
The present rule orders every Friday in the 
year to be observed as a fast, except when 
Christmas falls on a Friday ; our forefathers, 
on the other hand, were exempted from the 
rule of the Friday fast during the season 
between Easter and Whitsunday, or when¬ 
ever a “greater festival” fell on Friday. 

(4) The communicating of the sick and 
dying in both kinds by “ intinotion.” (5) The 
communicating of the sick man daily for a 
week. 

Mr. Warren (p. lxiv.) calls attention to 
the curious rubric in the Communion of the 
Sick, “ Hie communicetur infirmus, et ponat 
sacrificium in vino live aqua." Mr. Warren, 
I have no doubt, is right in believing that 
“ sive ” is not a clerical error for “ sine; ” 
but I venture, though with some diffidence, 
to express my suspicion that Mr. Warren has 
mistaken the object of the placing the host 
in wine or water. This was not properly 
induction (that would have taken place some 
time previously at the altar of the churcb, 
perhaps on the previous day), but had in 
view only the condition of the sick or dying 
“ut hostiam faoilius deglutiret,” as Bona 
puts it Her. Lit. II. xviii. 3, who notices 
the use of water for this purpose. This may 
have been an objectionable way of com¬ 
municating the sick; but, if I am right, it 
can scarcely be called “ a most strange form 
of Eucharist.” 

The reader must not fancy that the book 
abounds only in liturgical curiosities. He will 
find, more particularly in the collects, bene¬ 
dictions, and prefaces, a frequent beauty of 
expression and simplicity of diction which, 
though in many cases the work of a very rude 
age, might be studied with infinite advantage 
by the persons, whoever they may be, that 
concoct the occasional prayers put forth with 
authority in our time. 

Mr. Warren (p. xliii.) does not seem to be 
aware that the vine was long cultivated in 
this country, and that at the time of the 
Norman Conquest in the South and South¬ 
west of England (the district in which the 
Leofric Missal was used) there were many 
vineyards; and there is not a word in the 
“Benediotio uvae ” (p. 152), the “ Benedictio 
uvae vel fabae,” or the “Benedictio vini” 
(p. 224) which is not quite suitable to the 
South of England. Indeed, as Mr. Warren 
himself points out, not only does “ Benedictio 
uvae ” occur in the Sarum Missal, but in the 
Winchester Missal of Robert of Jumieges, 
and in the Canterbury Missal (now in Corpus 


Christ! College, Cambridge) of which Mr. 
Warren gives (pp. 294 sqq.) an interesting 
description. I am not doubting the foreign 
origin of the Leofric Missal; I only question 
whether any such inference can be gathered 
from these particular features. 

Antiquaries will be pleased at finding the 
Anglo-Saxon manumissions given at pp. 5 
and 6, which are to be found elsewhere in 
print only in the Transactions of the Devon¬ 
shire Association for the Advancement of 
Science, which are not very easily accessible; 
and the long list of the relics stored at Exeter 
will interest and amuse all who desire to be 
acquainted with the history of religion in 
England. It was the “ gloriosissimus et 
victoriosissimus rex Athelstanus” who was 
the chief benefactor of the Church in this 
respect. Commissioners were sent by him to 
the Continent for the purpose of enriching 
the English Church with objects of devotion, 
and they came home with a marvellous collec¬ 
tion. Beside the usual array of skulls, fingers, 
arms, ribs, jaw-bones, teeth, hair, <&c., of 
scores of apostles, martyrs, confessors, and 
virgins—which, it must be confessed, begin 
after a while to cloy the appetite—we find 
such really interesting curiosities as “ De 
rubo de quo locutus est Dominus Moysi,” 

“ De manna S. Johannis evangelistae " (what¬ 
ever that may be), and, perhaps most curious 
of all, “ De candela quam angel us Domini in 
sepulchro Christi irradiavit.” After this last 
—with a recollection of the school-boy riddle 
(I believe it is of great antiquity), “ Where 
was Moses when he blew out the candle ? ” I 
to which the answer is “ In the dark ! ’’—one 1 
is disappointed at not finding an honourable 
place for that sacred candle-end as well aa for , 
this other. I 

The space at our disposal will not allow us j 
to notice the “ Rede Boke of Darbye ” (“ had 
in such reverence in darbyshire that it was 
comonlie beleved that whosoever should 
sweare untruelie uppon this booke should run 
madd ”), the splendid Winchester Missal of 
Robert of Jumieges (now in the Public 
Library at Rouen), or any of the other five 
Missals of which descriptions, with extracts, 
are given by Mr. Warren. 

I conclude this notice of Mr. Warren’s 
admirable piece of work (which, I ought not 
to forget to say, the Clarendon Press has pro¬ 
duced in honourable wise in a large and hand¬ 
some quarto) by calling attention to a little 
touch of nature unwittingly betraying itself 
(p. 291) in the monastic Missal of Robert of i 
Jumieges. In a“ Proper Preface,” in a Mass ! 

headed “ pro amico vel arnica,” the scribe, a* ! 

he wrote, perhaps allowed his mind to wander ' 
baok to the tender memories of days before 
his cloistered life began, for the supplications | 
are offered on behalf of “ famula tua N.,” t 
while the masculine form of the word alto¬ 
gether disappears. John Dowden. j 


miller's OSSETE STUDIES. 
OsclinsTcie Etyudy. By Vsevolod Miller. In 
2 vols. (Moscow.) 

Prof. Vsevolod Millsb, who is one of the 
best of the younger generation of Russian 
scholars, states in the Preface to the present 
work that it is the result of two years of 
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study at home, and of a summer’s journey 
among the mountaineers to whose language 
it is devoted. He fully deserves high praise 
for the patient labour which he has bestowed 
upon it, and for the excellent use he has made 
of the material he has so industriously col¬ 
lected. It is to be feared that his “ Studies ” 
will not find many readers out of Russia, 
unless he consents to publish an edition in 
some other language than Russian, though 
they are of no small interest to linguists, who 
will find in the language dealt with “ un¬ 
doubted traces of the Iranic group of the 
Indo-European family of languages,” and to 
ethnographers, who will be glad of trust¬ 
worthy information about an unfamiliar race, 
“ which has preserved to the present day its 
individuality and its ancient fashion of life, 
in the midst of the mountainous recesses of 
the Caucasus, surrounded by tribes of alien 
extraction and speech.” The first volume 
contains fifteen “ Legends about Harts,” the 
Narts being known as giants or semi-demoni¬ 
acal beings to many of the races of the 
Caucasus ; and twenty-six tale3 and songs, for 
the most part given both in Ossete and in 
Russian. The second volume is mainly lin¬ 
guistic ; but its final chapter contains a very 
interesting account, seventy-four pages long, 
of “ the religious beliefs of the Ossetes.” 

The Ossetes are for the most part nominal 
Christians ; but their Christianity, which is 
of recent date, is very superficial, and they 
have by no means given up all reverence for 
the divinities of their old religion. It is true 
that Christian doctrines made their way in 
very ancient times into the Ossete territory, 
and some of the spots considered holy by the 
heathen ancestors of the present Ossetes had 
at an earlier period been consecrated by 
Christian priests; but a wave of heathenism 
swept away the new doctrines, and many 
centuries elapsed before Christianity again 
prevailed. Most of the supernatural beings in 
whom the Ossete of the present day secretly 
believes are purely pagan ; but there are a 
few whose names or legends appear to show 
traces of Caristian influence. As an example 
of this may be taken the name of the thunder- 
god Uat8illa, which is a combination of iiats, 
a word of uncertain meaning, with ilia, 
the Ossete rendering of the name of the 
prophet Elijah. When a person is killed by 
lightning, it is supposed that Uatsilla has 
slain him with his bolt, for which careful 
search is made in the ground. At the 
funeral the usual lamentation is carried on in 
dumb show, for the mourners are afraid of 
irritating the thunder-god if they cry aloud. 
For the same reason they do not bury the 
corpse in the cemetery, but dig a grave for it 
at the spot where the death took place. If, 
after this, bad weather ensues, Uatsilla is 
supposed still to be angry, so the dead body 
is disinterred and placed on a car to which 
two young bullocks are yoked. They are 
allowed to wander at will. When at length 
they stop of their own accord, the corpse is 
again bnried at the spot which Uatsilla has 
thus indicated. All funerals, it may be 
observed, take place in the daytime, for 
Barastyr, the ruler of the dead, closes the 
gates of the underground world at sunset, 
and does not open them till the dawn, and 
ghosts arriving after nightfall are refused 


admittance. Barastyr is said to have visited 
a place of subterranean torment, and to have 
released the souls which were being tormented 
therein by devils, a legend which is classed 
among those in which a Christian influence is 
visible. Among other Ossete divinities may 
be mentioned Fiilvara, the protector of sheep ; 
Tutyr, the patron of wolves; Avsati, the 
ruler of wild beasts in general, whom hunters 
propitiate by offerings of cheese-cakes and 
gifts of game to the poor; Aminon, a hag, 
who, having been much addicted to robbery 
during her life, now sits beside the single 
plank over which the spirits of the dead must 
pass, and with a blow on the lips hurls the 
souls of the unjust into hell; Kurdaliigon, 
the Ossete Vulcan, the blacksmith of the 
gods, who is represented in one legend as 
substituting a copper skull for a hero’s broken 
head, and, in another, as flinging a warrior 
into his furnace and transforming his body of 
flesh and blood into one of pure steel; Safa, 
the guardian of the hearth, whose protection 
an Ossete father begs for his new-born babe, 
touching the infant’s head with one hand, and 
grasping the chain which hangs above the 
hearth with the other ; Donbyttyr, the ruler 
of the waters, whose daughters answer to the 
Slavonic Rusalkas; Rynybarduag, the sender 
of cattle-plague, and Alardy, the genius of 
small-pox ; and a protector of women named 
Mady-Mairam, or Mother Mary, another 
survival from early Christian days, whose 
name has now become the designation of a 
fetish, a large stone to which newly married 
brides are brought, and at which sticks and 
stones are thrown, while prayers are offered 
up for children. 

Among the folk-tales, which are for the 
most part somewhat unintelligible, may be 
mentioned a curious variant of the Avar 
“ Devouring Sister,” the Russian “ Sun’s 
Sister.” In it a girl eats up all her relations, 
except one brother, who has left his home, 
and who lives in a distant tower, along with 
a- wife “black-haired, black-eyed, white as 
snow.” When at length he pays his sister 
a * visit, she proposes to eat him, but he 
escapes to his tower. His wife looks out 
from a window, and seizes him by one hand 
at the same moment that his sister grasps one 
of his feet. A long struggle ensues, at the end 
of which it is agreed that the youth shall be 
given up to his wife for one-half of each 
month, but for the other shall be surrendered 
to his sister. “ The youth became the Moon, 
and has ever since then dwelt in the sky. 
While he is in his sister's hands, she devours 
him incessantly ; but his wife feeds him up 
again as soon as she lays hold of him.” The 
Ossete story is provided with a comparatively 
reasonable explanation, which is wanting in 
its Avar and Russian variants. Another 
legend worthy of notice is that which is con¬ 
nected with the Crown of Georgia. According 
to this a certain Georgian kiDg was exceedingly 
kind to the poor. One day a beggar entered 
his palace, a man of the most loathsome 
appearance. The king offered him a beaker 
filled with wine. The beggar drank, and 
handed back the vessel to the king much the 
worse for contact with his lips. But the 
king paid no attention to its state. Rather 
than hurt the beggar’s feelings, he preferred 
to drink out of the unwiped beaker, and 


heroically did so. “ At that moment a cloud 
descended from heaven, and oat from it fell 
a golden crown, which lighted on the king’s 
head. It was a divine reward bestowed upon 
the king on account of this, conduct of his.” 
The crown was afterwards handed down from 
king to king, until the union of Georgia with 
Russia, when it was transferred to ths 
Russians. W. R. 8. Ralston. 


NEW NOVELS. 

But Yet a Woman. By Arthur Sherburne 
Hardy. (Macmillan.) 

The Romance of Coomhehurst, By E. M. 

Alford. (Blackwood.) 
i Under Sunny Skies, By the Author of 
“ Robert Forrester.” (Longmans.) 

For One Man's Pleasure. By Nellie Fortesoue- 
Harrison. (W. H. Allen.) 

In Mr. Arthur Sherburne Hardy, America 
has produced another subtle analyst of 
character. But Yet a Woman, with a very 
rudimentary plot, offers a curious search 
into the springs of human action. The 
novelist who throws his strength into the 
study of character too often displays thought 
and emotion by description instead of by 
action. He does not conceal his art, but 
invites his reader to watch the progress of 
rough sketches and the tedious mixing of 
colours. The passer-by may admire the 
artist’s skill, bnt he cannot rest his eyes on a 
triumph of art. Mr. Hardy’s work suffers 
from this limitation ; it is an anatomical dia¬ 
gram, very clear and very finished, yet still a 
diagram, rather than a picture of life and 
manners. The book is a very far-reaching 
analysis of thought and passion, and absorbs 
the reader’s brain the most when it least 
touches his heart. The author has one painful 
mannerism—a passion for making almost every 
one of his characters talk in epigrams. We look 
for tbe puppets, and we see only the showman. 
The interest of the tale centres in the for¬ 
tunes of three people, Renee Michel, niece 
of a worthy recluse who is writing the history 
of Ancient Egypt; his step-sister, Stephanie 
Milevski, widow of a Russian nobleman ; and 
Roger Lande, a young doctor, who had been 
absorbed in his profession until introduced to 
us by Mr. Hardy. Roger Lande almost un¬ 
consciously falls in love with the two heroines 
at once ; and if the author had pursued an¬ 
other method, the problem would arise— 
which love shall prevail ? The reader, how¬ 
ever, is taken at once into the confidence of 
the author; he finds that Roger feels a 
great interest in the aunt, and a sympathy 
full of tenderness for the niece. Madame 
Milevski is a woman of heroic mould, clear 
of sight, and strong of purpose; she at once 
comprehends the situation, and, sinking self, 
resolves that Renee and Roger shall be 
happy. In childish innocence of heart, Renee 
wished to take the veil and leave the world 
she had never known. Her aunt nips the 
project in the bud by inducing her to travel. 
Madame Milevski falls sick at Granada ; and 
Roger, the friend of the family, takes the 
plaoe of Miohel^ere and hastens to Spain. At 
Granada Roger and Ren6e plight their troth. 
The closing scene is very impressive and 
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touching, for it is a fresh illustration of th« 
eternal irony of fate. The noble Stephanie 
takes the -veil of the very order which should 
hare received Renee. After all is over, Renee 
whispers to her husband, “ Did you see her 
faoe at the last ? it was a prayer; ” and Roger, 
whose soul had felt that look, answers, “ It was 
more than a prayer, it was a benediction.” So 
far as the self-imposed limitations of his art 
will allow, the author’s drawing of character 
is the drawing of a master. Stephanie, Roger, 
and Renee have been robbed of much human 
interest by the remorseless knife that vivisects 
them before our eyes; but the conviction 
remains that in life they were beings we 
should have wished to know. Stephanie is 
too good for Roger Lande, who, with all his 
excellent qualities, is a scientific prig. The 
heroine has a more simple nature than Ste¬ 
phanie, with great capacities of tenderness, 
and is clearly united to the right man. The 
two fathers, Michel and Lande, are not well 
individualised. The latter, indeed, might 
have been dispensed with altogether. M. de 
Marzac, aristocrat, and contributor to the 
JJnxvert , plays the villain to perfection. The 
life which has been breathed into his nostrils 
shows what the author might accomplish if he 
would describe character from the outside in¬ 
stead of from the inside. The most distinot and 
original creation, however,is Father Le Blano; 
it would be hard to find a more interesting 
person than this shrewd, tolerant, and kindly 
priest. The local colour of But Yet a 
Woman is perfect. The characters speak and 
act just as Frenchmen and Frenchwomen 
would speak and act. If the author has nothing 
but Saxon blood in his veins, this exact re¬ 
production of the thoughts and manners of 
France is a mystery. On the back of the 
title-page are the wordss “Copyright. 1883. 
By Arthur S. Hardy. All rights reserved.” 
The book, we believe, was first published in 
the United States about two months ago, and 
has already run through several editions. 
How was copyright secured in England? 

The Romance of Coombehuret contains a 
mystery which is no mystery, and many 
strange adventures which are far from exciting. 
Mr. Vernon Rigby succeeds to the mansion 
and lands of Coombehurst as heir-at-law to a 
distant cousin. Lady Hurst, who died intes¬ 
tate. Dorothy Wilson, the heroine, is a 
foundling who has been reared by Lady 
Hurst’s housekeeper, and has grown up at 
Coombehurst in a condition half of domestic, 
half of daughter. The part to be played by 
this mysterious foundling is very plain, and 
Mr. Rigby early discovers that he is likely to 
be dispossessed by the lowly Dorothy. He 
is a villain, and resents the discovery. But 
his brother, Basil, who is in every respect a 
model young man, takes the part of the 
orphan, and offers to indemnify Lady 
Hurst’s lawyer for any researches that may 
be necessary to prove Dorothy’s title. This 
strained situation ends by the housekeeper’s 
sudden flight from Coombehurst to London, 
where she lies hid with her adopted daughter. 
The heroine’s gift for music places her in the 
delightful position of an independent woman; 
struck by her voice, a Signor Q. gives her a 
few lessons, and in return she makes his 
oratorios the success of the season. Doro¬ 


thy’s fate soon brings her back to Coombe¬ 
hurst, where all doubt as to her parentage 
is removed; and Mr. Rigby, after receiving 
a high-pitched letter from his injured kins¬ 
woman, repents of his wickedness and escapes 
to a colony. His great-souled brother, Basil, 
accompanies him; and Dorothy, although 
mistress of the lands of her ancestors, has lost 
her lover. But not for very long. Basil is 
first reported to have been killed by savages, 
and then re-appears at Coombehurst to make 
Dorothy happy, and to translate the Bible for 
the edification of the heathen. The villain is 
perhaps the most human person in the book, 
but then, in real life, he would never have 
repented. His virtuous brother, Basil, is the 
presentment of an ideal not a real man ; and 
Dorothy’s features, though drawn with grace 
and refinement, leave no impression on the 
reader whatever. The dialogue of all the 
characters is grammatical to a fault; the 
stately Basil lights his candle and says," Mean¬ 
time, I, too, am weary, and must to bed.” 
There are no lifelike rustics ; but the feelings 
of the villagers are at least understood, and 
one of the few natural touches is the lethargic 
clergyman at Coombehurst, who would startle 
his congregation on a drowsy Sunday after¬ 
noon by an irrelevant remark in his sermon. 
They took it as a matter of course, “so 
passon ha’ been a-nappin’ agin; but then 
he be a-gettin’ up in years, and the weather 
be main drowsy.” 

The author, or, as we should surmise, 
authoress, of Under Sunny Skies has put three 
plots into her story. Harold Eastwood and 
Ricardo Mainwaring are two young men of 
wealth, who are studying art as an excuse for 
doing nothing. Mainwaring loses bis heart to 
Eastwood’s oousin. Miss Letty Laydon, a 
heartless flirt, who trifles with his affections 
until a volume has been nearly spun out. 
He then exacts a vow of eternal fidelity, and 
visits Italy in oompany with Eastwood. 
Eastwood, although the descendant of a long 
line of squires, and himself a confirmed fox- 
hunter, has artistic perceptions and a sus¬ 
ceptible heart. At Venice he falls in love 
with a flower-girl, who is also a model. 
Anita, the model, is not only very lovely, 
but has also the pure soul of a child of 
nature. The young Englishman is en¬ 
thralled, and resolves to sacrifice home 
and friends for love. The authoress 
closes a painful situation by drowning the 
luckless pair in the Bay of Naples. Main¬ 
waring, meanwhile, has been jilted by the 
faithless Letty, who thought an heir to a 
Scotch peerage a more desirable husband. 
Letty’s desertion brings Mainwaring a wife 
in the only ohild of his guardian, and the 
second plot is satisfactorily closed. In the 
third plot an actress, who has set her heart, 
not on broughams, bracelets, and seal-skin 
jackets, but on social success, hesitates between 
a Radical politician (the man of her ohoice) 
and a wealthy baronet, possessed of every 
virtue and qualification except that of love. 
In the end Cupid^triumphs, and the worthy 
baronet is left desolate. The novel is pleasant 
reading. The authoress draws her characters 
with boldness and a certain fidelity to nature; 
and, although it may seem a paradox, she has 
a knowledge of woman which is rare in 


a lady authoress. The book is padded out 
with many runs with the hounds which would 
have done credit to the late Wbyte-Melville 
himself. The descriptions of Italy and political 
disquisitions are less valuable. The authoress’! 
social philosophy is that a man or woman of 
the people may have good qualities, but that 
they will never understand “ honour,” what, 
ever that may mean. 

Modem London society has furnished For 
One Man's Pleasure with canvas and frame. 
The reader’s sympathies are invoked on behalf 
of Lord Nugent, a handsome young peer, 
who is the descendant of a long line of spend¬ 
thrift and debauched ancestors, and has in¬ 
herited a capacity for playing the scoundrel 
generally and for seducing women in 
particular. Lord Nugent loves Muriel Dels- 
court, a prima donna of matchless beauty and 
unspotted fame. But the nobleman has pledged 
his word to his mother that lie will never 
marry beneath him, and his word is sacred! 
We are reminded of the Baron of Sheppey, 
immortalised in the Ingoldsby Legends , who 
was never known to perjure himself when he 
had once vowed to <lo anyone an injury, 
As a lawful marriage is out of the question. 
Lord Nugent induces the trustful heroine, in 
years and experience little more than a child, 
to live with him as his mistress. For a time 
the pair lurk about the Continent; a baby 
is born, and then the peer deserts hit 
victim and marries a rich and noble heiress, 
whom the authoress has carefully reserved. 
Muriel severs the last link that bound her to 
her betrayer as soon as she bears of hit 
treachery, and supports herself and her child 
in Paris by music lessons. An old and 
rejected lover finds her out, brings her back 
to England, and marries her to shield her 
fame and that of her son. Muriel soon dies, 
but not till she has summoned Lord Nugent' 
whem she loves as well as ever, to her bed" 
side. The husband takes the message;bat 
the old lover cannot leave bis dinner, and 
promises to call in the morning, when he 
finds Muriel a corpse. There are evidence! 
of power in this book, but it is wholly mil- 
directed. The tale ought never to have been 
told and can do no good. It will scarcely 
yield amusement to any, for, with the ei- 
ception of the worthless Lord Nugent, the 
characters are of wood, and not of flesh and 
blood. Aethtjb R. R. Babxib. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

On Summer Seas. By Mrs. Soott-Stevenson. 
(Chapman and Hall.) This is a record of a round¬ 
about trip. The authoress and some friend! 
started from Larnaca and visited in euooeesion 
Smyrna, Ephesus, Athens, the Ionian Island*. 
Bari, and Venice, where Mrs. Stevenaon and her 
husband left their friends, who returned to 
England ; the two travellers went on to Con¬ 
stantinople by Vienna, Pesth, Buetchuk, and 
Varna. After a trip to Broussa, the wandering! 
ended by a journey to Jaffa, and the usual tour 
through Palestine. Nowadays, when every 
inch of the habitable world is trodden and re¬ 
trodden by the British globe-trotter, wh 0 
careful in nine oases out of ten to record nu 
impressions in print, it is difficult to wntennte* 
of an every-day trip which shall not be 
reading. To do Mrs. Stevenson justice, we muei 
admit that many of her pages are both enter- 
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taining and instructive. The authoress’s keen 
eye for the beautiful in nature and art, her 
shrewd remarks on national character, and her 
good spirits raise her work much above the 
level of the ordinary tourist’s diary. As in 
her two former books, she poses as an out-and- 
out Turcophil, while her further acquaintance 
with the Christians of the East has not caused 
her to like them better. Nor is this surprising. 
The Turk has no brain to govern and direct, 
but he is emphatically a noble savage, while his 
subjects and ex-subjects are what be has made 
them, cowards and dust-lickers. The authoress 
saw Turks repairing the fortifications of Yarna; 
no doubt these men were Bulgarians, throwing 
up works in defiance of the Berlin Treaty. Mrs. 
Stevenson possesses a distinct literary gifr, 
many of her descriptions of scenery are 
beautiful and clear word-pictures; but it is a 
pity that she is not at greater pains to compose 
grammatical sentences. 

A Visit to Ceylon. By Ernst Haeckel. Trans¬ 
lated by Clara Bell. (Ivegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.) Putting aside altogether his scientific 
reputation, Prof. Haeckel possesses keen 
observation, wide sympathy, and a ready pen. 
Though his trip to Ceylon may not have 
satisfied all his anticipations, it is evident that 
he thoroughly enjoyed himself; and in these 
popular pages he has been content to provide 
no little enjoyment for his readers. The best 
of the story has already been told not only in 
the Deutsche Rundschau , but also in the 
columns of Nature and the Daily News. To 
a German audience much must have been 
entirely new, but Englishmen will read him 
as much for his manner as for his matter. It 
is pleasant to have the character and habits of 
the man so vividly depicted by himself, and no 
less pleasant to find his opinion of our Eastern 
empire on the whole so favourable. In the 
translation we have observed a few slips, 
chiefly in reference to Oriental words and 
things; but these do not affect our opinion that 
Mies Bell is the best translator we know of 
German into English. 

On Blue Water : Some Narratives of Sport 
and Adventure in the Modern Merchant Service. 
By J. F. Keane. (Tinsley Bros.) If a writer 
tells stories of an unusual character he has no 
right to complain that they are received with a 
certain measure of incredulity, especially when 
he does not himself supply the materials for 
verification. Whatever doubt enshrouded Mr. 
KeaDe’s identity in his two previous volumes he 
has now thought fit to remove—at least to a 
great extent. The autobiographical allusions 
that he hero gives are consistent and intelligible ; 
and we confess that we have found more interest 
in these revelations of character than in the 
“ yarns ” proper. Not that these yarns are bad 
in themselves, or bndly told. The descriptions 
of shark-catching, of a party of British tars in an 
Indian village, of a Nova Scotian as contrasted 
with an Austrian sailing ship-—all are very 
vividly drawn and bear manifest marks of 
veracity. But Mr. Keane deserves that wo 
should pay him the compliment of saying that 
the narrator is yet more interesting than his 
narratives. Ho must be still a young man, 
though he has passed through adventures such 
as it is difficult for those who sit at home at ease 
to realise. Wo may add that the book, though 
handsomely got up, contains horrors not exactly 
fit for the drawing-room. 

Pen and Pencil Sketches : being Reminiscences 
during Eighteen Years’ Residence in Bengal. 
By W. H. Florio Hutchisson. With Many 
Illustrations. (Sampson Low.) From nothing 
can the character of old Anglo-Indian society be 
better learnt than from the sort of books they 
loved both to read and to write. The author of 
this volume, who died, we believe, quite recently, 
is an admirable representative of bygone days. 


Under the name of “ George Trigger” he was 
famous as a sportsman and as a writer on sport 
at a time when almost every Anglo-Indian 
hunted the pig and shot snipe with more 
or less success. But how small a feature do 
pig-sticking and snipe-shooting occupy in the 
life and literature of the Anglo-Indians of to¬ 
day ! Our author was also a skilled draughts¬ 
man, though we think that the excellence 
of the illustrations must be duo in some 
measure to the wood-engraver. The human 
figures are far better than those of animals. 
Of the text of the book, we feel constrained to 
say that it is now almost unreadable. The editor 
seems to have published everything that he 
found among the author’s papers, with an 
ostentatious omission of the only incidents that 
could have any permanent interest. Even the 
author seems to have touched up his diary, if 
we may judge from a reference to dynamite 
(p. 272) in the year 18.17. But as a picture of 
society in Lower Bengal forty or fifty years ago, 
the book is not wholly valueless. 

Ramhla — Spain. By the Author of ‘‘Other 
Countries.” (Sampson Low.) We suppose that 
there is always a certain demand on the part of 
intending travellers for the last book on the 
country which they purpose visiting, especially 
in the case of one like Spain, where strangers 
still feel somewhat doubtful as to hotel accom¬ 
modation and tho conditions of travelling. 
This is one of the tourist books produced for 
such readers. The author knows nothing of 
Spanish, and travels with an Italian courier; 
his authorities are O’Shea’s Guide, Chepmell's 
Course of History, and Webster’s Dictionary. 
His book is distinguished from its fellows, per¬ 
haps, by greater smartness of style, certainly 
by more than usual carelessness. Chap. xv. 
opens thus:— 

‘‘Realise, a clouded sky ; a cold wind blowing up, 
wherever it can, all it can ; a long tongue of flat 
land : on one side a sea—if the Midland, Mediter¬ 
ranean lake is one—on the other an extensive bay; 
etc., etc.” 

This is written at Cadiz while waiting a passage 
to Gibraltar! The etymology of “ churri- 
gueresque” is looked for iu Webster, and, on 
his silence, is determined to be from “ churr- 
worm.” A.-S. Cyrran, cerran, to turn ! What 
would be thought of a foreigner treating the 
term Jacobean, sometimes applied to our seven¬ 
teenth-century ohurches, in this fashion f 
According to the dates given, some parts of the 
journey were performed in considerably less 
than no time: on p. 141 we leave Gibraltar in 
January, and, travelling continuously, are at 
Granada (p. 175) on December 10 ! The two 
best chapters are those which tell of the ride 
from Cadiz to Gibraltar, and from Gibraltar to 
Ronda ; but, unfortunately, these two rides have 
been perhaps more often described than any 
others in Spain. The book may possibly be use¬ 
ful to any who purpose to make tho same journey 
under like conditions in the autumn or winter 
of 1883-84. There is nothing to make it worth 
the while of anyone else to open it. 

The British chaplain at Arcachon (the Rev. 
Samuel Badcliff) has published, with Mr. 
Thomas Laurie, a Handbook to Arcachon, with 
special reference to its advantages as a health 
resort. He has done his work well; and the 
map of the neighbourhood, engraved after his 
instructions by Mr. Bartholomew, adds much to 
its value. 

CURRENT LITERATURE. 

History of England, from, the Accession of 
James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 
1603-1642. By Samuel R. Gardinor. Vol. I., 
1603-1607. (Longmans.) It may be doubted 
whether Mr. Gardiner or the public are the 
more to be congratulated on this cheap edition 


of his History. We are certain that he would 
himself wish no better reward for his labour 
of twenty years than is implied by a popular 
demand for what was never intended to be 
“ popular” in the worse sense of the word. It 
is characteristic of the almost painful thorough¬ 
ness with which Mr. Gardiner performs the 
duty of an historian that this new edition is by 
no means a mere reprint. Whatever has been 
since written by competent authority, whatever 
records have been published, whatever oppor¬ 
tunity has been given to consult original MSS. 
—of all these Mr. Gardiner has scrupulously 
availed himself; nor is he ashamed to say that 
his “ own point of view is not quite the same 
as when ” he startod with the first years of 
James I. To have for ever linkod his name 
with tho early half of the seventeenth century— 
from Bacon to l’ym—is no slight thing; but it 
is yet higher glory to be acknowledged by the 
growing school of English students of history 
as not the least authoritative of their masters. 

Mn. Elliot Stock has now ready for issue 
the first series of “ The Antiquary’s Library,” of 
which it is proposed that a set of three volumes 
shall be given each year for a subscription of 
£1 5s. This instalment consists of Folk-Lore 
Relics of Early Village Life, by Mr. G. L. 
Oommo; The History of Fairs, Ancient and 
Modern, by Mr. Cornelius Walford; and a 
reprint of Caxton’s Game and Plage of the 
Cheese. Of the two first we may say some¬ 
thing hereafter. The last has been 
edited by that indefatigable worker, Mr. 
W. E. A. Axon, of Manchester, who has been 
able to add something to the bibliographical 
researches of Mr. Blades and Dr. Van der 
Linde. As the Game and Playe of the Chesse 
has been more than once reprinted, it may be 
as well to state that this reprint, while follow¬ 
ing the first edition, records in foot-notes all the 
variations, &o., of the second. The wood-cuts 
of the second edition are also reproduced, 
though on a smaller scale than the originals. 
It is noteworthy that full Indexes are to be 
a prominent feature in “ The Antiquary’s 
Library.” 

Messrs. Keoan Paul, Trench and Co. 
have issued this week two more volumes of the 
‘‘Riverside Edition” of the works of Haw¬ 
thorne, being the fifth and sixth. They contain 
(vol. v.) The Scarlet Letter and The BUthedalt 
Romance’, and (vol. Vi.) The Marble Faun, 
which we believe in all English editions is 
entitled Transformation. Of these masterpieces 
of the greatest of American writers it is need¬ 
less to say anything ; but we may take this 
opportunity of stating that the “ Introductory 
Notes ” by Mr. Lathrop, the son-in-law of Haw¬ 
thorne, are precisely what they should be—short, 
bibliographical, and yet fresh and interesting. 
Of the illustrations, the etching and the wood- 
cut vignette to vol. v., both by Dielman, are the 
best we have yet seen in the series; the etching 
(by Shirlaw ?) of Miriam and Donatello is very 
unsatisfactory. Why should not the volumes 
of this edition be numbered consecutively on 
the back, as well as inside ? Thero are to be 
twelve volumes in all, of which the last will 
give a Life of Hawthorne by Mr. Lathrop, 
with a new portrait engraved on steel, and 
Indexes. 

We must content ourselves with acknowledg¬ 
ing the receipt of the sixth and last volume of 
Messrs. Macmillan’s edition of Emerson. It 
consists of the series entitled Letters and Social 
Aims, first published in 1876, when Emerson 
was seventy-three years of age. Vol. i,, which 
is to contain “ Miscellanies,” together with Mr. 
John Morley’s long expocted “ Introductory 
Essay,” is still announced as only “ in pre¬ 
paration.” 

Mu. Lupton, the sur-master of St. Paul’s 
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School, continues his work of illustrating the 
life of the founder of his school, Dean Colet. 
Having edited all Colet’s works, Mr. Lupton has 
now translated Erasmus’s Lives of Jehan Yitrier, 
warden of the Franciscan convent at St. Omer, 
and of Colet (Bell). The two men were coupled 
together by Erasmus in his letter to Justus 
Jonas, and Mr. Lupton has done well not to 
separate them. The gentle Yitrier was the man 
more after Erasmus’s heart, but he does full 
justice to the excellent qualities of the more 
energetic Colet. In one of his Appendixes, Mr. 
Lupton shows the absurdity of the accusation 
against Colet of flogging boys cruelly. 

The second volume of “Morley’s Universal 
Library ” (Boutledge) comes to us in a different 

f uise from the first, and, we think, a better. 

he type is dearer, the binding more neat, and 
the pages “ uncut” in both senses of the term. 
But we find it difficult to justify the title of Plays 
from Moliere, when all that we find inside are 
adaptations ranging from Dryden to Fielding. 
These may be interesting for the history of the 
British stage, but as “ Plays from [?] Moliere ” 
—No. 

From: personal experience we can testify to 
the merits of the last issue of the “ Half¬ 
holiday Handbooks,” published by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin, which deals with Wimbledon, Putney, 
and Barnes. We were surprised to find the 
attractive Bkirts of Wimbledon so little fre¬ 
quented. The map is only fair. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. TrIibner and Co. are instructed to 
offer for sale two very interesting documents 
which did not happen to fall into the hands of 
the United States army at the capitulation of 
Lee at the end of the Civil War. One is the 
“ Constitution of the Confederate States,” and 
the other is the “Opinions of the Attorneys 
General ” of the Confederacy. 

The alumni and other friends of the Uni¬ 
versity of St. Andrews have been roused to 
action by the threat, which has now been 
happily withdrawn, of its possible dissolution 
on account of insufficient endowment. An 
“Appeal” that has just been issued shows 
that £2,700 (in sums of from £100 to £1,000) 
has been already subscribed towards the better 
endowment of the professorial Chairs; and a 
soheme has been set on foot among the younger 
graduates for the not lees essential object of 
securing an augmentation of the open bursaries. 
Upwards of £200 (in sums of from £1 to £50) 
has been already promised towards this speoial 
fund, and an appeal from the committee for this 
purpose will shortly be circulated. There is 
reason to believe that the withdrawal of the 
obnoxious clause is partly due to the practical 
shape whioh the defence of the oldest Scottish 
university has thus taken. 

Mr. Ernst von Hesse Wartego has just 
returned from Canada and the Hudson Bay 
countries, Manitoba, and the Saskatchewan 
Biver, where he made some interesting collec¬ 
tions of Indian objects relating to their home 
life, their games, their medicine- and war- 
dances, and their religion. His return journey 
lay through Idaho and Dakota, along the line 
•f the New Northern Pacific Bailroad. 


Literary chess-players may bo interested to 
leam that Dr. Zukertort, the winner of the 
first prize at the late chc33 tournament, con-, 
tributed the explanation of the chess terms to 
Prof. Buohheim's annotated edition of Lessing’s 
Nathan der Weise, which seem to have been 
misunderstood by former oommentators. 

As was briefly announced in the Academy 
last week, Messrs. Bell are about to publish a 
volume of Emerson’s works which, in conjunc¬ 


tion with the two earlier volumes, will form a 
more nearly complete edition than has yet 
appeared either in England or America. Besides 
the essays collected under the titles Society and 
Solitude and Letters and Social Aims, and the 
later poems, it will contain several important 
contributions to periodicals and other publica¬ 
tions which have never yet been published in 
any edition of Emerson’s writings. 

TnE July number of Harper's contains what 
is described as a “ Song by Bobert Browning ; 
Illustrated.” It may be as well to state that 
this is none other than “ Kate the Queen ” 
from Pippa Passes ; and to add, on the authority 
of the New York Critic, that it is printed by 
permission of the poet. 

The first of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s works to 
receive the distinction of a cheap American 
reprint is the Data of Ethics, which has just 
been issued by Messrs. Appleton, in a paper 
cover, for fifty cents. The English price is eight 
shillings, at which we believe three thousand 
copies have circulated in this country. The 
Introduction to the reprint states that it is due 
to Mr. Goldwin Smith’s criticism of it in the 
Contemporary of February 1882; and three 
replies to that critioism are appended. 

Sheridan seems to be coming strongly into 
favour. “ Morley’s Universal Library ” began 
with his plays; and for months past we have 
been expecting Mrs. Oliphant’s monograph on 
him in the “ English Men of Letters ’’ series. 
Meanwhile, an expensive edition of his works 
has rapidly been disposed of in America by 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead and Co. And now we hear of 
an illustrated edition of “The Bivals” and 
“ The School for Scandal,” with notes and a bio¬ 
graphical sketch by Mr. J. Brander Matthews. 

We understand that Dr. Sykep, of Doncaster, 
is preparing for publication, in the Transactions 
of the Yorkshire Archaeological Society, a list 
of all the inquisitions post mortem returned into 
the abolished Court of Wards and Liveries. 

The English Dialect Society are this week 
issuing their first publication for the present 
year —A Glossary of the Dialect of Almondbury 
and Huddersfield. It was begun by the Bev. 
Alfred Easther, head-master of the Almond¬ 
bury Grammar School, who died in 1876, and 
has-been completed by his friend, the Bev. 
Thomas Lees, Vicar of Wreay, Carlisle. The 
words, phrases, and idioms are illustrated by 
sentences taken down from the actual speech 
of the natives, and incidentally a good doal of 
light is thrown upon the oustoms and manners 
of the people, especially in the earlier half of 
the century. 

An analysis of a poem entitled “The Best of 
Don Juan,” by an American named Morford, is 
given by Mr. H. S. Asaher in an article which 
will appear in the July number of the Biblio¬ 
grapher. This continuation of Byron’s poem is 
unnoticed by Allabone, who is usually careful 
to register every American author. 

We are informed that Prince Ibrahim Hilmy, 
brother of the Khedive, has in the press a bib¬ 
liography of printed books, MSS., periodical 
literature, &c., relating to the antiquities, his¬ 
tory, and political and social life of Egypt, from 
the earliest times to the present date. Messrs. 
Clowes are the printers. 

The summer number of the Lady's Pictorial, 
to be published early in July, will consist of a 
story called “Lovell’s Whim,” written ex¬ 
pressly for the paper by Miss E. J. Curtis 
(Shirley Smith), author of His Last Stake, &o. 

Mr. Harry Bi.YTH is writing for the Liver¬ 
pool Courier a novel entitled “ In the Midst of 
Foes.” 

Messrs. Wilson and M'Cormick will 
publish early in July A Day on the Columba : 
a Summer Idyll, illustrated with views of the 


interior of the vessel and of some of the places 
on the “Boyal Boute,” and with portraits of 
the officers. 

A new paper of considerable promise has 
just appeared in Glasgow under the title of The 
Scottish Reader, edited by Mr. A. G. Murdoch. 
It embraces a national story, character sketches, 
folk-lore, dialeot poetry, current local literary 
notes, &c„ &c. The undertaking merits the 
support of those interested in Scottish litera¬ 
ture. 

Next Monday, July 2, Messrs. Sotheby will 
begin the sale of the third portion of the Beck- 
ford Library—from N to T inclusive—which 
will last for twelve days. As before, the 
magnificence of the bindings and their careful 
preservation add greatly to the value of the 
books, many of which have come from famous 
libraries. Of the rarities, we will content our¬ 
selves with mentioning the two first Aldine 
Petrarchs (1501 and 1514), the latter being one 
of seven copies printed in vellum, and in its 
original Venetian . binding; a copy of the 
Paetissier Frangois, the rarest product of the 
Elzevir press; a Bonaard in ten volumes and 
a Tasso, both bound by Clovis Eve for Queen 
Margaret of Valois. 

We notice a copy of the pre-Baffaelite maga¬ 
zine, the Oerm, and oopies of Mr. BuBkm’s 
Poems and of Mr. Tennyson’s volumes of 1830 
and 1833, in Messrs. Sotheby’s catalogue of their 
sales on July 25 and 26. We hear also of a copy 
of the first edition of Shelley’s Adonais having 
lately changed hands, through the medium of a 
Hay market bookseller, at the price of £40. But 
these modern successes do not touch the venture 
with which the second-hand trade have long 
oredited Mr. Halliwell—of buying a volume of 
Shakspere Quartos in Glasgow for five shillings, 
cutting it up, and making over £750 out of it. 
This is said to be the most successful deal ever 
made in either the amateur or the professional 
trade. 

Mrs. Lockwood, of New York, has sent to 
the hon. secretary of the Browning Society 
photographs of drawings made some years ago 
by Mr. John La Farge, whose intention was to 
illustrate the volume of “ Men and Women,” 
the poems composing which have since been 
dispersed and re-arranged, in some cases under 
different titles, in more recent editions of 
Browning’s works. Mrs. Lockwood has also 
sent four songs from Browning, set by Georgina 
Schuyler. The photographs will be shown at 
the annual meeting of the society, on Friday, 
July 6. 

A second edition of Prof. C. Bdttger’s 
authorised German translation of Mr. Trevel¬ 
yan’s Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay is in 
oourse of publication in serial parts. 

In a volume entitled De eerste jaren der 
nederlandsche revolutie, 1555-68, M, Jan ten 
Brink devotes himself to correcting many errors 
in Motley’s History. 

M. A. N. Veselovsky, of the Academy of 
St. Petersburg, has published a work, in three 
volumes, upon the religious poetry of Bussia ; 
and M. Kh. Trusevitch a history of the dip¬ 
lomatic and commercial relations between 
Bussia and China. 

The first number of a new Swedish literary 
Beview, to appear fortnightly, has just been 
published at upsala, under the title of Nordisk 
Bevy. The editor is M. Noreen. 

A correspondent writes that the year of 
the death of Pietro of Abano (1315) is oorrectly 
given in the Dictionnaire gSntral de Biographic 
et d’Histoire of Dezobry and Bachelet (Paris; 
1857). 

With reference to a note that appeared in the 
Academy of last week, we are asked to state 
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that, until the Chiel was started a few weeks 
ago, Quiz (published at Glasgow) had been for 
several years the “ only illustrated paper in 
Scotland.” 

Correction. —By a curious blunder the name 
of the author of Julian Trevor, a novel 
reviewed in the Academy of last week, was 
given as “ Outram Ellis,” instead of 44 Outram 
Tristram.” 


SRAKSPERIANA. 

We are glad to be able to announce that tbe 
series of Shakspere Quarto Facsimiles made by 
Mr. Griggs, under Mr. Furnivall’s superintend¬ 
ence, will still be carried on. The Master and 
Senior Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and the Delegates of the Bodleian have, on Mr. 
Furnivall’s application, given Mr. Griggs leave 
to photograph any or all of their Quartos that 
he wishes. He hopes to begin at Cambridge as 
soon as the College Library re-opens on July 8, 
and to secure good negatives of some score of 
Quartos before he leaves the place. Prof. 
Dowden’s Introduction to the “Passionate Pil¬ 
grim ” and Mr. P. A. Daniel’s to “ Bichard III." 
are in type, and await the facsimiles to which 
they belong. 

Db. Ingleby is about to publish with 
Messrs. Triibner an essay, entitled Shakespeards 
Bones, in whioh he advocates an exploration of 
Shakspere’s grave, with the view of settling 
certain questions relating to the bust, death- 
mask, and portraits. To the essay is appended 
a bibliography of the subject, brought down to 
last May. In this connexion, we may mention 
that Prof. Welokers, of Halle, is at the very 
same time starting a similar question in 
Germany with regard to the remains of Schiller. 
He declares that the skull preserved in the 
ducal vault at Weimar does not correspond with 
the mask taken after death ; and he has applied 
for authority to open the private grave in which 
the coffin of Schiller was first deposited. 

The forthcoming volume on the life and 
works of Giordano Bruno which Messrs. Triibner 
promise will be certain to stimulate fresh interest 
m the speculations of that remarkable thinker, 
who gave a new philosophical basis to the doc¬ 
trine of transmigration of souls and logically 
connected it with the most rigid Pantheism. A 
chapter from Brunnhofer’s Life of Giordano 
Bruno, translated from the German and privately 
circulated, either as a pioneer of the com¬ 
pleted work on Brunopromised to us, orindepend- 
ently, contains many peculiar and suggestive 
points ; bnt none more so than the endeavour 
to show in the postscript that Bruno’s influence 
is to be traced in the plays of the Eliza¬ 
bethan dramatists, especially in “ Hamlet.” 
Herr Jochischwitz in his Shakespeare Forschun- 
gen, i., quotes parallel passages from “ Hamlet” 
and from Bruno’s works (in particular from the 
Spaccio de la Bestia trionfante) whioh certainly 
exhibit a striking likeness ; and he even goes 
so far as to assert (p. 118) that Hamlet, when he 
enters reading (act II., sc. ii.), is studying 
Bruno’s Spaccio. Klein, in his Geschichte des 
Drama , proves that three Englishmen—Fynes 
Morison, of Lincolnshire; Anton Evershed, of 
Sussex; and Martin Turner, of Torke—were 
entered as students in the university register 
of Wittenberg on June 15, 1592, shortly after 
Bruno had left (1588); that Morison was after¬ 
wards the author of several important works, 
and that his Itinerary was most probably known 
to Shakspere, even if he was not personally 
acquainted with the poet. From this he argues 
that Shakspere learned about Bruno’s philoso¬ 
phy, and intended Hamlet to have got tinctured 
with it during his stay in Wittenberg. 

Pbof. E. Dowden, of Dublin, sends us the 
following early allusion to Shakspere :— 

“ In chap. x. of A Discourse of Marriage and 


Wiving, by Alex. Niccholes, 1G15, reprinted in The 
llarleian Miscellany, vol. iii. (ed. 1809), four lines 
from ‘ Venus and Adonis ’ are quoted, intro¬ 
duced with the words : 4 one thus writeth.’ A 
few lines farther down in the same chapter, the 
words: 4 For the sea hath bounds, but it [lust] 
hath none,’ though unacknowledged, are from 
4 Venus and Adonis ’ (1. 389): 

4 The sea hath bounds, but deep desire hath none.’ 
In chap. v. of the same Discourse , which treats of 
4 What years are most convenient for Marriage,’ 
the opening paragraph contains reminiscences of 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’act I., sc. iii., 1. 12, 1. 72, 
andl. 95 (Juliet’s age. Lady Capulet’s example : 

‘I was your mother much upon these years 
That you are now a maid; ’ 
and a jest of the Nurse). These allusions are not 
recorded in Dr. Ingleby’s Centuric of Trayse." 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

The professors at the College de France have 
almost unanimously selected M. Ernest Benan 
to succeed the late M. Laboulaye as their 
“ administrates.” The official sanction will be 
given to this nomination as a matter of course. 

M. Launette, of Paris, will publish in Feb¬ 
ruary next an idition de luxe, of 200 copies, of 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, at a subscription 
price of 300 or 350 frs.; and each copy will con¬ 
tain a unique water-colour on a different sub¬ 
ject by M. Maurioe Leloir. 

M. Mbquabdt bas in the press a work by 
Count Goblet d’Alviella, containing an elaborate 
review of tbe progress of religious thought in 
England, the United States, and India. 

Messbs. Firmin-Didot have published an 
abridgement of the last edition of the Dictionary 
of the French Academy, with an Appendix of all 
the words in general use whioh have not yet 
received Academic sanction, and a dictionary of 
ancient and modem geography. 

M. Calmann Levy has just published a 
general Index to M. Benan’s Histoire des 
Origines du Christianisme, with a map showing 
the spread of Christianity about a.d. 180. 

M. Henri Dumeril chose as the subj eet of one 
of his theses for the degree of docteur fes lettres 
at the Sorbonne " Lord Erskine: Etude sur le 
Barreau anglais it la fin du XVIII“" Siecle.” 

The Revue critique for June 18 contains a 
long review by M. J.-J. Jusserand of Prof. 
Thorold Bogers’s History of Agriculture and 
Prices in England, of whioh he says 44 ses 
tableaux, ses chiffres, ses moyennes demeurent 
comme des pierres de touche auxquelles lee 
historians future feront bien de presenter leurs 
ouvrages s’ils veulent en connaitre le metal.” 

In the preceding number of the same journal 
M. H. Gaidoz had advocated the endowment of 
Celtic chairs in each of the two colleges to be 
founded in North and South Wales. 

The Revue politique et litUraire for June 23 
contains an article, by M. Leo Quesnel, on 
the English stage, with special reference to 
adaptations from the French. The writer shows 
considerable acquaintance with our dramatio 
writers—more than with our actors. His re¬ 
marks upon the dramas of Tennyson, Browning, 
and Swinburne are especially worth reading; 
bnt it may be as well to point out that 
“ Bordello ” is not a play. 

A curious point of literary property came up 
for decision before a Paris court last week. It 
was an action by M. Morand against the publish¬ 
ing house of Calmann-Levy to restrain them 
from including in their complete edition of the 
Correspondence of Sainte-Beuve certain letters 
addressed by Sainte-Beuve to M. Morand him¬ 
self, whioh the latter had already published 
in his Jeunes Annies de Sainte-Beuve. The 
French law on the subjeot seems similar to the 


English, though not identical with it. The 
right of publishing letters rests primarily with 
the writer, provided that he has not renounced 
it, either expressly or implicitly. In this case, 
renunciation was presumed from the fact ttut 
Sainte-Beuve had preserved no copy of the 
letters, combined with the fact that the letters 
were of an entirely private character. In addition 
M. Morand had obtained the authority of 
Sainte-Beuve’s personal representative to the 
original publication. It was therefore held that 
M. Morand, having onoe aoquired a right, was 
entitled to an injunction against any subsequent 
publication of the letters in question. 

The death is announced of M. Gustave 
Aimard, wbo may be called the French Mayne 
Beid, for his stories were based upon personal 
experiences of adventure. Some of them, when 
translated, were the delight of a former genera¬ 
tion of English boys, though they never 
attained the extraordinary popularity of M. Jules 
Verne’s. M. Aimard, who was sixty-five years 
of age, died on June 20. He had been for some 
years past under confinement in an asylum. 

AN ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTION. 

“ BEADS.” 

I. 

What are the beauties of the earth and sky to 
us but to make us hope, dream, love 'i 

n. 

You, May-blossom, and I, we not only are alive 
together—you this year with me, I without you 
many years. You have come along a different 
way, and arrived at a different life from mine ; yet, 
far back, we were the same. 

in. 

The leaves are patient on the ground, tossed or 
still; wondering at what the sun’s love has brought 
them to ; and whence this foreign, light-forsaken 
colour, and where their own spring green is gone. 

rv. 

Our souls meet like two birds in the open sky— 
the ways arc infinite that we may take together. 

v. 

As young children look on the heaving breast 
and strong weeping of a woman in trouble, won¬ 
dering. half-pitying, half-repelled, and would 
comfort her, but chiefly so that she should bo 
natural and quiet and merry with them: so the 
bright stars, in company arrayed about the 
evening sky, look on and wonder, shining, at the 
dark trouble of the lonely sea. 

VI. 

Over this country blows a wind that rises out of 
the dark sea, and flees away to the hills, to linger 
whispering in their valleys, hug their crags, and 
sweep silently over their high downs, leaving the 
furze bushes and low grass to talk of it mnong 
themselves. Beyond, in its way, lies tho city, and, 
further, the immense sky. 

vit. 

When you are here, I am still; you are all. 
When you are gone I am drawn into my soul by 
the sweetness there : music always, the sky’s calm, 
the ocean’s dance : a strong heart and purity: this 
is what is left of you. 

Isabel Wedmore. 


OBITUARY. 

BISHOP COLENSO. 

John William Colenso, D.D., Bishop of 
Natal, was born at St. Austell, Cornwall, on 
January 24, 1814, and died in the colony, after 
a short illness, on June 20. The name is a 
Cornish one, like so many others ending in -o 
or -ow. Ho took all but the highest mathe¬ 
matical honours at Cambridge; was successively 
a master at Harrow, a resident fellow and 
private tutor at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
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and Rector of Fomoett St. Mary’s, near Norwloh, 
and was consecrated Bishop of Natal on the 
creation of that see in 1853. At that time he 
was known as the author of very successful 
algebras and arithmetics for schools and col¬ 
leges, clear, and furnished with examples 
beyond former precedent, and he had published 
a trigonometry and a volume of village sermons. 
Afterwards he made many remarkable appear¬ 
ances in the ecclesiastical and political world. 

His Pentateuch and Book of Jothua Critically 
Examined was published in seven parts, the first 
five in rapid succession from 1862 to 1865, the 
sixth in 1871, and the seventh in 1879. The 
first five parts comprised a detailed and scholarly 
examination of the subject, resulting in the 
adoption of the view which at that time pre¬ 
vailed among scholars with a nearer approach 
to unanimity than is usual in such investiga¬ 
tions. This view referred the Pentateuch, 
omitting minor soctions,to three main sources— 
an ancient Elohistio document, the Book of 
Origins of Ewald; a later Jehovistio document; 
and Deuteronomy, belonging to the reign of 
Manasseh or Josiah. What of novel there was 
in Dr. Colenso’s results consisted chiefly in 
attributing the Elohistio document to Samuel, 
a rather earlier date than was commonly 
assigned to it, and in certain theories about the 
Psalms, which have not met with much accept¬ 
ance. But the publication of suoh a work in 
England, and by a bishop, was sure to raise a 
storm ; and this was aggravated by the pecu¬ 
liarity of treatment in Part I. Dr. Colenso, in 
fact, determined not to await the gradual fil¬ 
tration of opinion from the learned to the 
many, but to call on the many at once to recog¬ 
nise that they possessed no contemporary 
account of the exodus capable of sustaining the 
burden of proof where the supernatural is in 
question : the analysis and literary history of 
the Pentateuch might afterwards be discussed 
with those who oared for such investigations. 
To this course he was impelled by his enthusi¬ 
astic devotion, not merely to truthfulness, but 
to the truth. With his characteristic simplicity 
and disinterestedness, he was deaf to the import¬ 
ance of which it might be to his own reputation 
that his scholarly researches (of which a large 
part had already been printed at his private 
press in Natal) should appear to have been, as 
they were, an integral portion of his work from 
the first. And it was impossible for him to 
apprehend any danger to true religion, clinging 
as he did to the Fatherhood of God, and the 
reality and regularity of the Divine government, 
all the while that, under the force of evidence, his 
mind receded from the supernatural and occa¬ 
sional. The decision was hastened through the 
book being denounced in the Record by some¬ 
one who had obtained unauthorised aocess to 
one of the Natal oopies; and the public was 
shocked or fascinated, as the case might be, by 
the denunciation of the unhistorical character of 
the Pentateuch, accompanied by searching 
demonstrations, which oompoaed Part I. Under 
the oircumstanoes, arithmetic had to play a con¬ 
siderable part in this volume; and, as the bishop 
was already famous in arithmetic, the elements 
of many a joke lay ready for the olass of mind 
for whioh the authority of reason has to be 
tempered by epigrams. We will leave them to 
enjoy their jokes, while we pursue the fortunes 
of the book abroad. 

It was just at this time that a conviction 
began to arise in many minds at once 
that the Levitioal legislation, hitherto re¬ 
garded as, in the main, a part of the 
Book of Origins, must be of a date later than 
the Captivity. Graf in 1866, Xalisch in 1867, 
Kuenen in his Religion of Israel (1869-70), 
and Coleneo in his Part YI. adopted this view. 
But while the others merely separated the 
Levitical legislation from the remainder of the 
great Elohistio document, retaining its early 


date for the latter, Kuenen was led, and pre¬ 
cisely by the unluoky Part I., to transfer the 
whole of the Book of Origins to the post* 
Captivity period. In the Theol. Tijdschr. for 
July 1870, he tells that, while Ewald, Bunsen, 
Bleek, and Knobel had one by one been brought 
by the English bishop to the necessity of re¬ 
vising their theories, the effect produced on him 
had been deeper. He had observed, though it was 
not in Colenso’s plan to make such a distinction, 
that it was especially on the Book of Origins 
that the demonstrations of an unhistorical 
character fell. Hence a real scientific advance 
had been made by working out those demonstra¬ 
tions thoroughly, instead of at once assuming 
the legendary character of the existing record, 
and so passing on to reconstruct; and it was 
thus that Kuenen’s thoughts had been led into 
the channel which brought him to his new 
position. It will be seen that that new position 
involves a reversal of the order of date between 
the Elohistio and Jehovistio documents, and 
anyone who cares for the history of the Jewish 
religion will again see that much is involved in 
this reversal. Hence matter of no small interest, 
with which we are familiar in the Reliqion of 
Israel and in the Hibbert Lectures of 1882, 
is directly traceable to the intellectual ferment 
caused by Colenso’s Part I. Dr. Coleneo himself 
adhered to the age and probable authorship of 
Samuel for the main historical part of the Eio- 
histic document, gracefully reserving, however, 
“any final judgment, in deference to the 
opinion of Prof. Kuenen and other eminent 
writers,” Prefaoe to Part VII., p. xxxi. In the 
discussions through which, if at all, a practical 
unanimity must again be reached, the great 
work of our English bishop, and especially 
Parts YI. and VII., whioh appeared after the 
new controversy had been fairly announced, 
must always hold a very important position. 

Ecclesiastical disputes arose naturally out of 
theological ones. The Bishop of Capetown, 
who, by tbe various letters patent, was metro¬ 
politan of tbe Church of England in South 
Africa, summoned the Bishop of Natal to bis 
tribunal on a charge of heresy, arising as well 
out of the book on the Pentateuch as out of a 
previous one on the Epistle to the Romans. A 
more promising crop of legal questions was 
never seen than that which hereupon arose. 
The authority of the letters patent, their 
interpretation, and any supplement of jurisdic¬ 
tion which might be derived from Dr. Uolenso’s 
oath of “ due reverence and obedience” to the 
metropolitan, or from his own acts, had all to be 
discussed. But the case, as cases often will, 
slipped through with the least possible determi¬ 
nation of these points. The Bishop of Cape¬ 
town disported himself in a manner which did 
not tend to edification. He alleged that the 
accused had acknowledged his jurisdiction to 
try him on a previous occasion, quoting private 
letters which he, claiming to be judge, furnished 
to the prosecutor, and which, if fairly quoted, 
would only have shown that Dr. Colenso had 
referred to his opinion. He did not confine 
himself to the passages of Dr. Colenso's writings 
which were pointed out in the aoousation, and 
this notwithstanding that the accused was not 
present. He declined to be bound by the English 
judgments in the Gorham case and in that 
of Essays and Reviews, and went in direct 
opposition to them both on special points and 
on the principles of decision; and the quota¬ 
tions in his judgment from the writings of the 
accused, even when between inverted commas, 
were vitiated by omitting important words. 
The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
set aside on short grounds the sentence of de¬ 
position so arrived at. They held that the 
letters patent, owing to the colonial constitu¬ 
tions at the times when they were issued, could 
not confer jurisdiction, although they were so 
far valid as to create bishops, in the nature of 


Crown officers, as centres of the Church of 
England for those who would adhere to them; 
and they further held that a bishop who was 
thus in the nature of a Crown officer could not, 
if he would, create by contract a voluntary 
jurisdiction against himself. The trustees of 
the Colonial Church Bishoprics Fund neverthe¬ 
less withheld Bishop Colenso’s salary, and he 
sued for it before Lord Romilly, Master of the 
Rolls. That judge declared that heresy would 
be a justification for withholding the salary, and 
that, if the charge was preferred, it would be 
his duty to try it in accordance with the law of 
the Church of England. But the charge was 
not preferred, and, of course, the Capetown 
deposition could not be held a justification. 
Thus the Bishop of Natal oontinued to enjoy 
his salary and the property of his see, and with 
a good conscience, for it was the opinion of his 
friends that a charge of heresy could not have 
been maintained against him in accordance with 
the law of the Church of England. 

Besides completing his great work, the bishop 
published Lectures on the Pentateuch and t/u 
Moabite Stone (1873) and The New Bible Com¬ 
mentary Critically Examined (1871-74). He also 
continued to be the pastor of a body in Natal, for 
many years considerable, who, in most cases 
without sharing his opinions, preferred to 
remain in the Church of Eugland rather than 
follow his opponents into the new Church of 
South Africa. This body sadly fell off after 
Bishop Colenso’s energetic and most disinter¬ 
ested advocacy, in the cases of Langalibalele and 
Cetywayo, of the policy which was unpopular 
in the colony. 

The writings of a scholar who stands in the 
front rank of those whom the Church of Eng¬ 
land has produced in our time, and the law of 
that Church, fall within the scientific limits of 
the Academy. What was said about Bisbop 
Colenso by the Convocation of the clergy of 
the province of Canterbury, and how his 
fellow bishops boycotted him, scarcely claim 
attention here, on the ground either of law or 
of science. Nor can we go into the still burn¬ 
ing political questions to which we have just 
alluded. But a word must be said about 
the man. Among the figures who acted in his 
drama, he will not pass, as Gray or Wilber- 
force may do, into the legends of the saints, 
but he will have a niohe in history beside Thirl- 
wall and Stanley. It will be remembered that 
his dignity and temper in controversy never 
failed, though the most abusive language was 
poured out on him; that he loved the truth, and 
was willing to trust to it; and that his heart 
burnt with the fire of humanity and justice. 
One who experienced his kindness must also 
place on record how he could devote time and 
thought to the service of a friend. We shall 
not easily see his like. 

J. Westlake. 


IN ME MO RIA M 

MRS. JAMES OWEN. 

A few more particulars about Mrs. Owen, of 
whose sudden death a brief announcement 
appeared in last week’s Academy, will probably 
be welcome to many. 

Frances Mary Owen (her maiden name was 
Synge) was born in 1842 at Glenmore, in the 
county of Wicklow. In 1870 she was married 
to the Rev. James Owen, now Vice-Principal 
of Cheltenham College. She was for many 
years a constant contributor to the Academy, 
in the success of which she took the warmest 
interest, both before and after the death of Dr. 
Appleton, to whom she was a most true and 
esteemed friend. Though a olear-sighted critic, 
quick at detecting any slovenliness of work¬ 
manship or false ring in the tone of a book, 
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yet in her reviews she always took, so far as 
possible, the most kindly view, and was ready 
to point ont what was of value in each work 
rather than, as is sometimes the way of critics, 
to detect and magnify any faults or short¬ 
comings. Among other literary work, Mrs. 
Owen wrote a number of very graoeful poems 
and delightful children’s stories, and also 
published, about four years ago, a Study on 
Keats, full of original thought and apprecia¬ 
tion of the poet's inmost meaning. 

No words can express the loss that her death 
will be to her many personal friends on account 
of her rare gift of keenest sympathy with any 
form of trouble and her power to soothe it by 
kindly appreciative words, which showed her 
insight and power of making another’s trouble 
her own; and, from her warmness of heart, 
always ready to help those in need at any cost 
of personal trouble and self-sacrifice. Such a 
friend she was, in short, as one does not meet 
twice in a lifetime. In Cheltenham, where her 
married life was spent, her loss will be quite 
irreparable, especially among the lowest 
and most miserable class of the poor, to 
whom a large part of her life was devoted. 
The amount of good that she did can never be 
realised. Working with her husband, she was 
the main spirit in founding and carrying on a 
Charity Organisation Society, much needed in 
a town full of vice and distress, where formerly 
most of the money given in charity passed 
through the hands of the clergy. Among 
young women—especially those who were 
leading a life of sin, or drifting into it through 
want of a helping hand—Mrs. Owen’s influence 
and loving help did an incalculable amount of 
good, and saved many a poor friendless girl from 
ruin and despair. When any illnesa occurred 
in the college boarding-house whieh her husband 
managed for several years, Mrs. Owen nursed 
and tended each case with almost more than a 
mother’s love and devotion ; and no boy could 
ever have passed through that house without 
receiving a lasting impression, and being per. 
manently better for her wise and ennobling 
influence. 

It is impossible in a few lines to give any 
adequate notion of the loving and active life that 
has so prematurely passed away—it was, how¬ 
ever, one which will live on xn the hearts of 
many a grieving friend, and in the ever-growing 
results of a countless number of kindly words 
and aote. J. H. M. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The best article in the numbers of the Re¬ 
vista Contemporanea for May is on the origin 
of the Foros in Galicia, by Senor Villa-amil y 
Castro. The Foros are treated historically, 
from their earliest form of simple contract, 
through mediaeval to modern times ; and their 
advantages and disadvantages are discussed 
with a leaning in their favour. Senor Jimenez 
concludes his lecture on “ Classical and 
Christian Greece.” Senor Botelia writes on 
Modern Sociology, treating the so-called science 
as a development of the materialistic school of 
philosophy. Under the title “ Espaiia en 
Massachusetts,” Senor Soler y Arques translates 
and analyses Longfellow’s “Spanish Student.” 
E. F. Villaverde treats of justice in taxa¬ 
tion, which cannot be obtained by any one 
ideal mode, but only by several forms of levy 
following the varied economic conditions of 
wealth. 

The Monatsschri/t fur Gescli. u. Wise, des 
Judenthums contains in recent numbers the 
commencement of a series of critioisms on the 
text of Jeremiah by Dr. Graetz, studies on E. 
Samuel ben Meir as an exegete by Dr. Porges, 
and on the Agada of the Tannaites (continued) 
by Dr. Baoher. In the June number Dr. 


Graetz suggests that the obscure word appadno 
in Dan. xi. 45 is a proper name, and to be 
compared with Ptolemy’s Apphadana, which 
apparently lay in Elymais, and therefore suits 
the latter days of Antiochus. He regards vers. 
44,45 as an interpolation, and plaoes the com¬ 
position of the Book of Daniel just before the 
Maccabaean revolt, about 167 B.c. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

NOTES AND QUERIES ON THE 11 EIKON 
BASILIKE.” 

IV. (Conclusion). 

12 Park Crescent, Oxford: May 31, 1883. 

The bibliography of the Eikon is in a far from 
satisfactory state, and I fear that I shall be able 
to make but trifling contributions to it here. 
In the first place, it must be noticed that two 
entirely different schemes of spelling charac¬ 
terise the early editions. In one set the spelling 
is pretty well on a level, in capriciousness and 
want of principle, with the ordinary spelling of 
the time. But in two other editions a distinct 
and original, though nnscieutiflo, mode of spell¬ 
ing is adopted, and, on the whole, very con¬ 
sistently carried out. To name the chief pecu¬ 
liarities, is is substituted for y except at the 
beginning of a word (as majestie, alwaies); 
mute e final is dropped (som, counterpoiz); a 
final double letter is reduced to a single one 
(fal, wel); a letter is inserted or doubled before 
the -ing of the present participle where the 
sound might otherwise be ambiguous (guideing, 
hopeing, mooving, eotnming); the e is doubled 
in me, he, she, we, be; and some words are 
pedautically spelt— e.g., concurr, asspersed, 
asscend, exspeoted, &c. Now to whom is this 
spelling to be attributed ? It is obvious that it 
presents analogies both to the spelling of Charles 
and to that of Gauden; but it differs from both 
in certain respects. I have satisfied myself that 
it is undoubtedly William Dugard’s, for it 
reours in Samuel Clark’s Marrow of Ecclesi¬ 
astical Historic (London, Printed by William 
Du-gard, dwelling in Suffolk Lane, Anno 
Domini mdcl), and in the latter part of Trapp’s 
Claris to the Bible (printed for T. Garthwait, 
1650), which has Greek, Latin, and English 
verses by one or both of the Dugards prefixed. 
At the end of the latter book, and of one of the 
concluding chapters of the former, ooours the 
motto “Soli Deo Gloria,” which is likewise found 
at the close of Symmons’ Vindication, as years 
before at the close of Fuller’s Holy War. These 
two editions contain Dugard’s Latin and Eng¬ 
lish verses, and are the only editions I have 
met with which read, in the last paragraph but 
one, ‘ 1 That what is out off of my life in this 
miserable moment may be repaired [all other 
editions reading repaid] in Thy ever-blessed 
Eternity.”* They are (according to Keble’s 
list) the seventh and twelfth editions, differing 
only in the fact that in the latter a few mis¬ 
prints have been corrected and a fresh title- 
page inserted with the additional words Printed 
for James Young. Further particulars about 
James Youngf would be acceptable, but it was 
probablv from him that Dugard bought his 
Press (Wagstaffe, p. 107). At p. 7 of the former 
edition there is a superfluous paragraph-mark 
at the beginning of the last paragraph but one, 
which is deleted in the latter. The paragraph- 
mark was frequently employed by Gauden, and 
occurs constantly in Anti-Baal Rerith and in 
several of his tracts. 

Next, who was the printer of the other early 
editions of the Eikon ? Among those, some, the 
octavos, are on the whole creditable specimens 
of typography ; others abound in misprints of 


* Singularly enough, this clause is omitted in 
Earle’s Latin translation. For almost the only 
earlier notice of the spellings of the Eikon, see in 
Todd, Letter I., p. 80 n. Dugard’s spelling is 
carried through the Prayers, &c., printed after the 
Eikon. 

t Was he the son and successor of Robert 
Young, Master of the King's Printing-House, 
1636; Printer to the City of London, 1638; King’s 
Printer for Scotland, 1639, &c. 'i I do not find his 
name among the London printers and publishers 
of 1649, and suspect that he was dead or had 
retired from business when the Eikon was pub¬ 
lished. 
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all kinds, and the press-work is correspondingly 
bad. The latter were possibly pirated editions; 
after careful examination of types, wood-cut 
letters, head- and tail-pieces, and a great 
number of typographical details, I have satisfied 
myself that the former are from the press of 
John Grismond (and this agrees with the 
statement in Wagstaffe, p. 101). John Gris¬ 
mond was one of the four type-founders 
licensed by the Star Chamber in 1037, the 
friend of Ashmole, and printer of his Theatrum 
Chemicum Britannicum in 1650; and was no 
doubt the J. G. who printed Gauden’s Suspiria 
in 1659 and his Considerations touching the 
Liturgy in 1661. But his proceedings about 
the time of the appearance of the Eikon are of 
more interest for our present purpose. I have 
been favoured with a sight of the copy described 
by “ Foras ” in the Bibliographer for August 
1882—a revised copy of the second edition, 
having the Errata corrected, but possessing a 
new title-page with mali misprinted for mala, 
and an ornament of a curious tile-like pattern. 
Now that identical tile* re-appears at the head 
of the Table of Contents in Symmons’ Vindica¬ 
tion ; on the fly-leaf of the best edition of The 
Subject's Sorrow ; on the title-pages of A Venice 
Looking-Glass, by James Howell, the Letter to 
Lord Mayor Warner, and the Declaration of the 
Duke of Buckingham, &o. (all 1648). These, 
together with many other Royalist tracts, in¬ 
cluding the Newcastle Papers, described by 
Prof. Masson as virtually a postscript to the 
Eilcon, and the Princely Pelican, were, I think, 
printed by John Grismond. t Accordingly, we 
find, from Mrs. Green’s Calendar, that in 1649 
Grismond had become almost as obnoxious to 
the Council of State as Dugard himself. On 
October 19, 1649, he was required (with a host 
of other Royalist stationers) to enter into 
recognisances not to print seditious or unlicensed 
books; and only five days later a committee of 
Council was instructed to examine Richard Roy- 
ston, stationer, and Jno. Grismond, printer, as to 
printing a “ virulent and scandalous pamphlet.” 

I think, then, that we may regard it as estab¬ 
lished that the earliest authorised editions of 
the Eikon were printed by Grismond and 
Dugard, and we know them to have been 
published by Richard Royston. From the copies 
set up by Grismond and Dugard I believe all 
other editions to be reprinted. Perhaps the 
second edition, before the Errata were corrected 
in the text, has served as copy more often than 
any other. For in it I find a curious misprint 
whioh, though corrected in later impressions 
from the same types, is reproduced in subsequent 
large and small octavos, in 12mos, and 24mos. 
Toward the end of ohap. vi. the King is made to 
say, “ And if my dissentings at any time were 
. . . out of error, opinionativeness,% weakness, or 
wilfulness,” &o. In many editions, “ opinion - 
ativeness ” appears as “ opinion, activeness ” 
(just as “fixaction” is printed for fixation at 
p. 37 of Gauden’s Considerations touching the 
Liturgy ); and this obvious misprint I have found 
of considerable value for purposes of classifica¬ 
tion. Perhaps I may remind the reader that 
inferior editions of the Eikon appeared within a 


* A very similar, but slightly smaller, ornament 
occurs at the beginning of the Eikon Alethine. 

t In the postscript to his Vindication, Symmons 
urges that books in defence of the king should be 
published in foreign languages. Grismond acted 
on the hint. I possess a little 12mo entitled llistoirc 
entiere j veritable dv Procc; de Charles Stuart, Roy 
D’Anylrtcrre, &e., 5 Londros, Imprime par J. U. 
l’An 1650. I may add that most of the tracts in 
Gregorii Posthuma (1663-64) art! printed by Gris¬ 
mond ; while in 1676 I find ltoyston employing 
another printer whoso initials were identical with 
Grisiuoud’s—J. Grover. 

X By a slip, I spoke in my first let ter of Gauden’s 
“ opiniutiveucss ” as a misprint for “ opinionativo- 
ness.” It is, of course, an independent form. j 


month after the King’s death. The following 
extract from a letter from Holdsworth to Sancroft 
(Tanner MSS. lvii., fol. 543) seems conclusive on 
this point. The letter is dated February 27, 
1648:— 

“ The Kings bookes are so excessive deare, that I 
believe you would not hnue soo many of them at 
their prices. Norden sells the worse impressions 
for 5". Mr. Ireland had none come the last 
Saterday. I spoke to Mr. Widdrington to take 
one of those sixo which he lias promis’d to your 
company' for you. Immediately before I receiu’d 
your letter by your cosins man, I was with Rich. 
Ireland about the bookes, he has none, but betwixt 
this and mundny he lookes for good store. If 
they be Roystons they' will be above sixe shillings. 
They are sold for 6-6 in London. The other sort 
arc- dully printed in dull paper. I shall get one of 
the best print for you, if there any come.” 

I have said that the first publisher’s name— 
whether real or fictitious—appearing on the 
title-page of any edition of the Eikon seems to 
be that of James Young. The second ap¬ 
parently is that of a well-known London 
stationer—John Williams. Of his 24mo 
edition I have seen three copies—two reading 
“opinion, activeness,” and one “ opinionative- 
ness.” It has Williams’ device, with the motto 
“ Deus est nobis sol et scutum,” and A and a 
at the beginning and end respectively. John 
Williams will be very familiar, by name at 
least, to all readers of Mr. J. E. Bailey’s most 
valuable Life of Fuller. He was the publisher, 
among other works of Fuller, of the Holy War, 
the Holy State, the Good Thoughts, the Pisgah 
Sight of Palestine, and the Church History. 
Earle’s translation of the Eikon bears the 
imprint: “ Hagae-Oomitis. Typis S. B.* 
Impencis J. Williams & F. Eglesfield Lon- 
dinensium, apud quos vameunt sub signo 
Coronae, et sub signo Calthae, in Ccemeterio 
S. Pauli. 1649.” Considering that Williams 
was the favourite publisher of the Cavalier 
clergy, it is scarcely surprising to find that on 
Christmas Day 1649 he was committed to the 
Gatehouse for “printing and publishing se¬ 
ditious pamphlets.” Ten years later he pub¬ 
lished the first edition of Pearson on the Creed. 

One other little point about this 24mo edition 
is noteworthy. The epitaph signed J. H., 
which in most editions is printed with the 
Prayers at the close, here appears on the back 
of the title-page. Who was J. H. ? The only 
candidate hitherto, so far as I am aware, is Dr. 
John Hewet, an account of whose trial and 
execution in 1658 is given by Clarendon. But 
the most obvious explanation is, I think, cer¬ 
tainly the correct one. In many books written 
just before and after this date, J. H. stands for 
James Howell. And I have noticed various 
little indications of a connexion on the part of 
the author of the Epistolae Hoelianae with the 
publication of the Eikon. A small volume of 
nine Tractsf by him, published collectively in 
1654, shows that he raised his voice against the 
execution of the King both before and after the 
deed was done. I have mentioned above that 
one at least of these tracts was from the press 
of Grismond, printer of the Eikon. And the 
portrait of the Prince of Wales which is inserted 


•Samuel Browne, “English bookseller” and 
“bookbinder” at the Hague, to whose earn 
Nicholas addressed his letters. I suspect that 
Samuel Browne had the credit of printing several 
books which were really set up on this side of the 
Channel. Williams and Eglesfield were likewise 
joint publishers of Herrick's Hrspcrides, 16-18, and 
of Ephemeris Parliamentaria, 1654. 

t As an instance of the degree of skill in the art 
of sinking which occasionally characterised a writer 
of great and rare talent, I may quote the following 
lines from the last of these, containing an Epi- 
thalamium on the Countess of Derby 

“ She’s Derbies Royal blood, Derby le Gran, 

And now she travels to the Isle of Man.” 


in many copies of the Eikon appears also, with 
but trifling alterations, in the Douce copy of 
the second edition of Howell’s Instructions for 
Foreign Travel (Moseley, 1650). 

In conclusion, a few words must be added on 
the subject of the illustration to the Eikon. 
There are many versions of it, presenting mors 
or less important shades of difference. In the 
earliest form which I have examined (ed. 2), 
the King’s half-face is seen, and the olonds are 
half-way up the opening in the wall; the plate 
is signed “ Guil: Marshall Sculpsit.” In ed. 6 
appears the plate showing the King’s three- 
quarter face; the clouds are lower; the signa¬ 
ture is “Guil: Marshall delinea: et Sculpsit.” 
Then follows G. D[ugard]’s “ Explanation of the 
Embleme,” likewise engraved, I presume, bv 
Marshall, and under it the extract from Julian's 
Misopogon. Of these verses, both Latin and 
English, I notice two editions. The obviously 
later and improved copy prefixed to Earle’s 
translation substitutes in tbe Latin for “ Auro 
fulgentem rutilo, gemmisque micantem,” and 
“ Nobis non est traotare molestum,” “ Auro 
splendentom rutilo, gemmisque deooram,” and 
“ Nobis vera est tractare voluptas; ” and in the 
English, for “Palm-like depressed,” reads “As 
palm depressed,” and has an entirely different 
version of two couplets. After the Greek quota¬ 
tion, the first syllables of Julian’s name [’iouA], 
are given. 

A very few particulars must suffice for William 
Marshall. Beside many portraits, mostly bad, 
notably that of Milton, which the poet satirised 
so savagely in a Greek epigram (Masson’s Life, 
vol. iii., pp. 456 sqq.— a book to which I have 
to acknowledge much indebtedness), Marshall 
engraved an elaborate emblematical frontis¬ 
piece to Udall’s Noli me Tangere (1642); the 
frontispiece to Jeremy Taylor’s Liberty of 
Prophesying (1647), and, in the same year, to 
Ashley’s translation of Malvezzi’s Davide Perse- 
guitato, where King David bears a moat start¬ 
ling resemblance to Charles I.; the frontispiece 
to the Newcastle Papers, representing the King 
as “ Fidei Defensor; ” * frontispieces, portraits, 
&o., to Fuller’s Holy War, Holy State, and 
Pisgah ; the frontispieoe to the 1650 edition of 
Howell's Epistolae Hoelianae, &o. He did not 
shine as an artist; but he is interesting by reason 
of his connexion with so many works which 
have become part and paroel of our literature. 

I know of no internal evidence whatever to 
connect the Bang with this emblem, which is as 
poor in conception as in execution. Dr. Words¬ 
worth concedes that Gauden may have been 
“consulted” with regard to it. I will very 
briefly mention a few facts which may point 
to a probable conclusion. In 1653 Gauden pub¬ 
lished his Uieraspistes, with a frontispiece (en¬ 
graved by Cross) teeming with emblems—the 
bun and Shield, the crown whioh “Yincenti 
dabitur,” the “ Querous potentiae ” and “ Oliva 
Charitatis,” and so on ; while at the back of the 
title-page is a small shield with serpents inter¬ 
twined, surmounted by two doves, with the 
motto “Prndens Simplicitas,” the relation of 
which to a passage in the Eikon has been pointed 
out by Todd. His Suspiria (1659) has an 
elaborate frontispiece by Hertochs, representing 
the Church of England in her fallen estate, 
with several inscriptions and the emblem of the 
pelican; while on the title-page is a copper¬ 
plate representing three weighted palms with 
the motto “depressa resurgo,” whioh is that 
adopted by Dugard in his Explanation of the 
emblem to the Eikon, though on the palms iu 
the erhblem itself tbe inscription is Orescit sub 
pondere virtus. It will be remembered that 
Gauden, in his early Sermons, employs the 
metaphor of the rock triumphant in the midst 
of the waves; so that both these emblems are 


• Afterwards prefixed to Heylin’s Short Tins 
and to Reliquiae Sacrae Carolittae. 
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shown to have been “properties” of Gauden. 
But to retom to the Suapiria. I would call 
particular attention to the elaborate plate 
entitled “ The Goodly Cedar of Apostoliok and 
Catholick Episoopaoy, oompared with the 
modems Shoots and Slips of divided Novelties 
in the Churoh,” together with the “ At*-8 po\oyla 
[the word is a loan from Howell], or Emblem 
of the Trees Explained,” at a length of twenty- 
two pages! Gauden was clearly very proud of 
this plate, which, in his Funeral Sermon on 
Bishop Brownrigg, he describes as a “ familiar 
and plain emblem.” I will only add that other 
emblems from Gauden’s mint are to be found 
in his Anti.Baal Berith and Pillar of Gratitude 
(both 1661). Now, I must ask the reader to 
turn to the BaeiXacd or folio edition of the Works 
of Charles the First published in 1662. Passing 
over the frontispieces, by Hollar and Hertochs, 
we come to the elaborate plate prefixed to the 
Eikon itself. Besides various alterations in 
points of detail as compared with the original 
emblem, this plate adds to the other allegorical 
subjects a ship in full sail, ploughing its way 
through a stormy sea, with the King seated, m 
the stern and bearing a trident, the motto being 
“ Nescit naufragium virtus.” This appears to 
be taken from the frontispiece to the Bibliotheca 
Regia , printed for Henry Seile in 1659, and 
known to have been edited by Heylin, but 
possibly some of the readers of the Academy 
may be able to trace it yet farther back. The 
allusion may be to the passage toward the end 
of chap. v. of the Eikon, “ O Lord, be thou 
my pilot in this dark and dangerous storm,” &c. 
Similarly, plate iii., headed “The Parable of 
Jotham,” forms an appropriate commentary on 
the exhortation in chap, xxvii.: 

“ Let not counterfeit and disorderly zeal abate 
your value and esteem of true piety: both of them 
are to be known by their fruits. The sweetness of 
the vine and fig-tree is not to be despised, though 
the brambles and thorns should pretend to bear 
tigs and grapes, thereby to rule over the trees.” 
The parable of Jotham is a special favourite 
with Gauden, who has at least five allusions to 
it—two of them, those in the Life of Hooker 
and in Cromwell's Bloody Slaughter-House, nearly 
contemporaneous with the execution of this 
late. Was this emblem designed by Gauden ? 
know not; but on turning to the fourth and 
last plate I find myself on more certain ground. 
For the fourth and last plate in this, the defini¬ 
tive edition of the Works of Charles the First, 
sumptuously printed for R. Royston, “ Book¬ 
seller to his most Sacred Majesty ” and the 
original publisher of the Eikon , is neither more 
nor less than “ the familiar and plain emblem,” 
entitled “The Goodly Cedar of Apostoliok and 
Catholick Episcopacy,” &c., which plays so 
prominent a part in Gauden’s Suepiria Ecdesiae 
Anglicanae. 

I am compelled to leave unsaid much that I 
wished to say; but I must not end without 
expressing my acknowledgments to the friends 
who have assisted me with the loan of books 
and in other ways, and to the officials of the 
Bodleian Library, who have treated me with 
exemplary forbearance under sore provocation. 

ClIABLES E. DOBLE. 


THE ASHBBENHAM COLLECTION. 

Leipzig: June 21, 1883. 

Allow me to address to you these hurried 
lines. Periculum in mora est! Is it really 
true that the famous Ashburnham Collection 
will go to America ? I know the Dublin 
Gaelic Journal and other sources that it con¬ 
tains, among many valuable things, a collec¬ 
tion of excellent Irish MSS., partly with rare 
texts, which ought to remain in the United 
Kingdom. Some of them seem to be unique. 
Is there no hope for an arrangoment P I trust 


you will exouse these questions and explana¬ 
tions by the great interest I take in English 
scholarship and Celtic philology. 

Eenst Windisch. 


Henbury, Bristol: June 21 y 1883. 

The Ashburnham MSS., it is to be feared, 
are lost to the nation; and, unless some effort be 
made to supplement, and in a measure render 
the British Museum independent of, Government 
grants by the establishment of a National 
Museum Fund, history will continue to repeat 
itself after the same fashion, till the more 
important collections in this country have been 
dispersed, and foreign museums begin to olaim 
more deservedly than our own the title of 
British. Etad our forefathers displayed adequate 
foresight such a fund would have been com¬ 
menced when the British Museum was first 
established, and it would by this time, no doubt, 
have been so greatly augmented through be¬ 
quests and donations as to be producing a con¬ 
siderable income. The dispersion of such collec¬ 
tions as those of Stowe and Strawberry Hill, and 
of the Meyrick collection of armour, and the loss 
to the museum of the Faussett Anglo-Saxon 
antiquities, the Wylie Collection, the Cesnola 
Cypriote antiquities, the Marlborough gems, 
the Hamilton MSS., and last, but not least, of 
the Ashburnham MSS., are sufficient arguments 
for the necessity of some effort being made in 
the direction I have indicated, though, lament¬ 
able to say, this list is anything but complete. 
That nation must be indeed lost to all sense of 
public spirit that can continue calmly to witness 
the neglect of such opportunities, without 
making some effort to stop, in some measure at 
least, the annual drain on its national treasures. 

Spences Geo. Pebceval. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Montiay, July 2, 6 p.m. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. _ _ 

Tuesday, July 3. 3 p.m. Royal Institution: Egypt 
Exploration Fund: “ Excavations at Pithom-Suc- 
cotk,” by M. Navillc. 

Friday, July 6, 8 p.m. Browning: Annual Meeting. 

8 p.m. Carlyle. 


SCIENCE. 

Demosthenes against Androtion and against 

Timocrates. By W. Wayte. (Cambridge: 

University Press.) 

It is a very proper and useful task for a 
University Press to promote such work as 
this—not the endless repetition of short 
or school editions of the most familiar clas¬ 
sical texts, but the production of masterpieces 
from the less-known parts of Greek and Latin 
literature. The Select Private Orations by 
Messrs. Paley and Sandys are to be classed 
with the present book, and so are several of 
the works in Messrs. Macmillan’s “ Classical 
Series,” notably the recent handy edition of the 
best speeches of Lysias by Mr. Shuckburgh. A 
few years ago English students had no ready 
means of studying these authors or portions of 
authors; and, consequently, they only gained 
a very narrow knowledge of Greek and Latin, 
with an overweening contempt for everything 
supposed to be semi-classical or post-classical— 
a contempt generally based on a total ignor¬ 
ance of what they despised. But until we 
include Antiphon and Lysias, Xenophon’s 
tracts, Polybius, and Plutarch among the 
Greek books we study, our conceptions of 
Greek prose literature must be indeed im¬ 
perfect. 

Mr. Wayte’s book on these two excellent, 


but little known or edited, speeohes of Demos¬ 
thenes is done with all that care and mastery 
of the subject which we might expect from 
the editor of a great dictionary of antiquities ; 
and his handling of the legal points involved 
appears, to a layman at least, highly satis¬ 
factory. All students of Demosthenes will 
find it a valuable addition to their library. 
Where there is such a wealth of good notes (I 
may specify those on pp. 154 and 156), it is 
not easy to make a selection. It is, on the 
contrary, easy enough to mention the few 
flaws which an honest worker always likes 
to have noticed for the benefit of future 
editions. 

To me the notes on napa ptispov (p. 10), on 
aiL^eiv (p. 65), and on irapta-rrprav (p. 22) are 
not clear ; indeed, in several places the com¬ 
mentary suffers from its brevity. On p. 12 
dittographia is used for a repetition of mean¬ 
ing, not of letters—which seems an odd 
use. This kind of note (p. 19) is surely 
obscure; u rovropiv —Herm. on Viger, p. 702 
(Schaefer).” Besides, it is useless to most 
readers. Mr. Wayte notes (p. 29) a passage 
where the best MS. (2) alone has the right 
reading, yet he does not adopt it in his text. 
The assumption (p. 42) that there were thirty 
thousand citizens at Athens is mainly due 
to the Symposium of Plato, which is not 
quoted, where Agathon is said to write plays 
for an audience of thirty thousand. When 
quoting Lysias (p. 56) on the enormities of 
the thirty tyrants, Mr. Wayte appears to forget 
that it was against rich alien residents that 
they proceeded, not against citizens ; so that 
the statements of Lysias and Demosthenes are 
not here, as he thinks, contradictory. The 
note on Xoyotroids (p. 98) seems to confuse 
the word with \oyoypd<f>os (not \oyoypa<f>os, as 
on p. xxii.). The statement (p. 101) that the 
documents inserted in Demosthenes’ speeches 
are now “ universally acknowledged not to be 
genuine ” is to be corrected. Those in the 
speech against Macartatus, which recent 
critics have declared a spurious speech, are now 
proved genuine. The Nomothetae, called 
avaypafals (p. 122), and appointed in 403 b.c., 
had probably to rewrite the laws in the new 
alphabet; and this may have been the cause 
of their name. I also wish that Mr. Wayte 
had given his opinion as to the earliest use 
of the ypa<t>g napavopwv against persons, 
which I have argued (in Bermathena ) to 
have replaced ostracism, and therefore to have 
originated (in this sense) about 417 b.c. 
Mr. Wayte uses German authorities with 
far more ease and safety than most English 
scholars do; but he too often gives both Ger¬ 
man and an English translation. The follow¬ 
ing misprints in German should be corrected : 
p. xlvi., “ kiinnte ’’ for konnte ; bei der Bands 
(p. 44); die Ihr das (for “je”?) gehort 
(p. 135). The phrase quoted from Benseler 
(p. 117) an picturesque is anything but that; 
it is so homely as to be almost vulgar. But 
if we may differ here on a point of taste, I 
think most readers, whatever their politics, 
will feel unpleasantly this remark (p. 75) : 
“ The Greeks were singularly free from that 
worship of gold and jewels . . . which has 
marked the Oriental mind from the earliest 
dawn of its literature to the days of Endg- 
mion." 

There is plainly very little to complain of 
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when a critio turns to these trifling matters. 
I cannot but express an earnest wish that Mr. 
Wayte would produce in the same manner an 
edition of Antiphon, the father of Attio eourt 
oratory, and so help in widening the horizon 
of the people who prosecute what they call 
“ pure scholarship.’' May I say in conclusion 
that in nothing does he show bis fairness 
more than in his estimate of the work done 
by English scholars in the same field P 

J. P. Mahaffy. 


PERSIAN WIT AND EUMOTJR. 

Trieste. 

Mb. Charles E. Wilson has sent me his 
first instalment of Nureddin-i-Jimi, the famous 
author of “ Yusiif o Zulaykha; ” and this 
sixth book of Bubiristau he has entitled Per¬ 
sian Wit and Humour. The poet is not un¬ 
known to the English public. In 1854 Bosenz- 
weig published his Biographische Notizen ; 
and in 1879 a compendium of his life 
was prefixed to a translation of Sdlaman and 
Abs&l; and the whole was affixed to the 
fourth edition of Omar Khayyam (Umar-i- 
Khayyam). This appears to me a mistake. 
The “Astronomer-poet” must stand alone; it 
is mere bathos to match him with a Sufistical 
cento. Mr. Wilson has already made his 
name as an Oriental, especially a Persian, 
scholar; and he began, if I remember aright, 
by assisting the late Hermann Bicknell on a 
meritorious, but sadly prosaic, version of Hafiz. 

The thin volume (forty pages octavo, Chatto 
and Windus) is daintily dressed in white and 
gold. After a Preface giving a short sketch of 
the poet, we debouch upon the “Story” and 
the “Jest.” To the latter we must often unhat 
as to the oldest of acquaintances; and their chief 
value is purely genealogical. For instance 
(Jest iii., p. 6) — 

“ Balilfil, being asked to count the fools of Basrah, 
replied : ‘ They are without the confines of com¬ 
putation. If you ask me, I will count the wise 
men, for they are no more than a limited few.’ ” 
Bahlitl, the “ madman” with the biting tongue, 
thus preceded Carlyle by a thousand years.* In 
“Jestiv. ” we have a most venerable “Irish 
bull; ” in “ Jest xvi. ” Diogenes Bediyivus; and 
so forth. 

If I were Mr. Wilson I should omit the 
headings “Story’’and “Jest,” and leave the 
reader to label them for himself. Also, “Jest 
ix.” should be bodily cut out. As far as I am 
aware, Persian oontains no single book of the 
category “ fit-for-placing-upon-the-drawing¬ 
room-table.” Even the Gulistiin, which Jiimi 
attempts to rival, would, in literal version, make 
many a British patriarch stare with all his 
eyes. Consequently, the translator has the 
ehoioe of two devices; either stern excision of the 
peccant part, or preserving the entirety, which 
must confine it to the inner study. Latin, 
classical or canine, is but a melancholy com¬ 
promise. 

Mr. Wilson deserves success; the language 
is well chosen, and the version is doubtless 
accurate. I hope that we shall soon see the 
whole Buharistau, which, he tells me, is ready 
for printing. Bicuard F. Burton. 

PS.—Mr. Wilson informs me that no prose 
version has yet appeared of ’Umar-i-Khayyam’s 
quatrains, numbering upwards of five hundred. 
The main difficulty seems to be the text; MSS. 
are rare, and mostly corrupt. I have a fair 
copy, given to me at Hyderabad by the late 
statesman and scholar, Sir Salar Jung, whose 
premature death was deplored in India and 
England ; and it is at the service of any scholar 
who will gird his loins for the uphill task. The 
admirable po$tjo version, or rather adaptation, 


published by Mr. Quaritoh oontains only ci. 
tetraatiohs. Compression makes it over-intense; 
it is like “ Othello ” among the tragedies. 
And it wants a commentary. How many 
English readers understand No. xxx. ? 

“ What, without asking, hither hurried Whence ? 
And, without asking, whither hurried hence ! 
Oh, many a cup of this forbidden Wine 
Must drown the memory of that Insolence! ” 

This “ Ineolenoe ” is Sufi to the marrow. And 
d’Herbelot is so far right that the Tent-maker, 
by the law of contraries, has won a manner of 
reputation for sanctity. His foreoast oonoerning 
his tomb and the rose leaves is held to be a 
“ Kirdmat,” or minor miracle, the especial 
privilege of holy men. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ABU SIMBEL INSCRIPTION. 

Sottrington Rectory, York : Juno 20,18S3. 

Mr. Palsy’s paper read before the Cambridge 
Philological Society, and reported in the 
Academy of Juue 16, controverts the unani¬ 
mous opinion of modern scholars a3 to the 
date of the Abu Simbel inscription, which has 
hitherto been regarded as the fixed starting- 
point in Greek epigraphy. 

Mr. Paley has apparently abandoned tbe 
opinion expressed in his Bibliographia Graem, 
that the inscription is a “hoax;” but he still 
refuses to admit that the King Psammetichus 
mentioned in the record can be one of the two 
well-known Egyptian kings of that name (654- 
559 B.C.), aud “confidently affirms that the 
writing is not earlier than the Peloponnesian 
war” (431-404 B.C.), putting forward the 
startling theory that it refers to some hitherto 
“ unknown king ” of that period who also 
bore the name of Psammetichus. 

The possibility of the existence of any such 
unknown Egyptian monarch who reigned while 
the Persians were masters of Egypt 1 will leave 
to professed Egyptologists to discuss. But, as 
Mr. Palov bases his theory upon the character 
of the writing, I should like to call his attention 
to some palaeographical facts which bear upon 
the question, and which seem to have escaped 
his notice, since he affirms that the earlier date 
“ is totally at variance with everything pre¬ 
viously known about early Greek writing.” 

The salient characteristics of the alphabet of 
the Abu Simbel inscription are—the use of the 
closed eta, the sigma with three bars, the 
primitive theta with an interior cross instead 
of a dot, the archaic forms of alpha and chi , the 
use of a to denote all the three sounds o, ov, 
and a, and the survival of hoppa as a phonetic 
sign. 

As the Abu Simbel inscription is written in 
an Ionian alphabet, it must be compared with 
dated inscriptions from Ionia. A fixed point 
of comparison is afforded by an inscription 
from Halicarnassus, written by the tyrant 
Lygdamis, the contemporary of Herodotus, circ. 
450 B.o. In this record all the above-named 
archaisms have completely disappeared, show¬ 
ing that the Abu Simbel inscription must be 
very considerably earlier than the middle of 
the fifth century, when the Lygdamis inscrip¬ 
tion was written. 

This conclusion is confirmed by the inscrip¬ 
tions from the Sacred Way leading to the 
temple of Apollo at Branchidae, near Miletus. 
None of those inscriptions can be later than 
494 B.C., when the temple was destroyed by the 
Persians; aud they are believed, with good 
reason, to range over the greater part of the 
sixth century. In one of the latest, the 
inscription of Histiaeus (circ. 520 B.o.), eta is 
open, sigma has four bars, and the new letter, 
omega, has made its appearance. These tests 
are also found in tbe somewhat earlier inscrip¬ 


tion of Chares (circ. 640 B.o.k while they are 
conspicuously absent from the Abu Simbel 
alphabet. 

Henoe, instead of the Abu Simbel inscription 
belonging to the olose of the fifth century, as 
Mr. Paley oontends, the palaeographic teste 
are decisive in placing it considerably earlier 
than the middle of the sixth, probably about 
the end of the seventh oentury, a date which 
accords precisely with the historioal indications 
of date furnished by the mention in the inscrip¬ 
tion of Psammetichus as the king under whom 
the expedition to whioh the record refers took 
place. The invention of a hitherto unknown 
king of this name, ruling over Egypt two 
centuries later, is therefore encompassed by 
palaeographical difficulties no less formidable 
than those derived from historical considera¬ 
tions. 

That Herodotus should call the children 
reared in tbe camp of the foreign mercenaries 
of Egypt by the peculiar name by which they 
designate themselves in the inscription seems 
to Mr. Paley “marvellous” and incredible. 
To others it may perhaps seem to be a very 
curious confirmation of the opinion as to the 
date of the inscription whioh is held, as Mr. 
Paley admits, by “all the eminent modern 
scholars.” Isaao Taylor. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

We must here content ourselves with briefly 
recording the two heavy losses whioh tbe Boyal 
Society has sustained during the week in the 
death of Sir Edward Sabine, a former secretary, 
treasurer, and president, at the great age of 
ninety-four ; and of Mr. William Spottiswoode, 
in the full vigour of his life, while still occupy¬ 
ing the presidential chair. 

The Mineralogical Society has just issued a 
number of its Magazine whioh contains some 
papers of considerable interest to Scottish 
geologists. In fact, the greater portion of the 
number is oooupied with communications from 
Prof. Forstsr Ileddle, of St. Andrews, one of 
the former presidents of the sooietv. Probably 
the most notable feature is Dr. Heddle's 
description of the beautiful green felspar called 
Amazon stone, which was discovered a few 
years ago in Sutherlandshire—its only locality 
in Britain. The mineral was found in a boulder 
weighing about one hundred tons, ou the 
eastern slope of Ben Bhreok, near Tongue, and 
was probably derived origically from Ben 
Loyal. The orystals of Amazon stone are well 
formed, rioh in colour, and of large size, some 
of them weighing as muoh as eighteen pounds 
eaoh. 

The annual meeting of the German Anthro¬ 
pological Association will be held this year at 
Trier, August 8, 9, and 10. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Mr. William Gunion Butherford, who has 
just been appointed head-master of Westminster 
School, received the following letter from Prof. 
Cobet, of Leyden :— 

“ Ex ammo gavisus sum quum in praefatione 
Xori Phrynichi audiremvirum doctissiinum Ruther¬ 
ford ita dicentom, ‘ there are unmistakable in¬ 
dications of a return to the old traditions of 
scholarship as represented in the work of Bentley, 
I’orson, Elmsley, and Dawes,’ praesertim quum 
viderem ea scripta esse ab illo viro, q li untiquaiu 
popularium suorum fumam vindicate et augere 
posset. Itaque si mea vox in Britannia audiri 
posset, lubenter dicerem cruditis Uritannomra 
pliilologis, qui sanam et sobriam majorum 
metliodum adinirantur: ‘ En, habetis virum, qui 
vobis aliquando Porsouum et Beutleium redditurus 
est.’ ” 

Among foreign soholars, Mr. Butherford hsd 
also testimonials from MM. A, Chass&ng, E. 
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Egger, James Darmesteter, and Prof. W. W. 
Goodwin. 

In »the Boldin de la Beal Academia de la 
HUtoria for April, the new editor. Padre P. 
Pita y Colomd, begins a series of artioles 
intended to oorreot and supplement the two 
volumes relating to Spain in Hiibner’s Corpus 
Iuscriptionum ; the number of inscriptions will 
be augmented by at least one-half. Talavera, 
with its partido, is the district treated of in the 
present number. 

M. Barbies Meynabd has been chosen to 
represent the Societe asiatique and also the 
College de Franoe at the approaching Oriental 
Congress at Leyden. 

Teubner announces a contribution towards 
Latin lexicography by Prof. E. Wblfflin, of 
Munioh, undertaken with the support of the 
Bavarian Aoademy. 

hi. Gaster, of Bucharest, will shortly 
publish a collection of Roumanian riddles ; ana 
also (with Brockhaus, of Leipzig) a Roumanian 
C-irestomathy, based to a large extent upon 
MS. sources, with tables showing the declensions 
and conjugations in Roumanian. 

Da. Rudolf Westfhal has just published 
(Leipzig: Veit) an important work on ancient 
Greek music. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Society of Antiquaries.—( Thursday , June 21.) 

A facer was read from Mr. Henry Bradley, of 
ShclUcld, on “ Ptolemy’s Geography of the 
British Isles.” The writer maintained that the 
prevailing uncertainty with regard to the identifi¬ 
cation of Ptolemy’s British positions was largely 
due to the looseness of the methods of investiga¬ 
tion which hint commonly been adopted. In 
order to provide a satisfactory basis for the enquiry, 
ho had attempted to construct from Ptolemy’s 
tables of latitudes and longitudes a map of the 
British Islands such as the geographer himself 
would have drawn. In looking at this map, the 
first thing which would be noticed was Ptolemy’s 
strange mistake in turning the northern portion 
of Britain over on its side, so that the northern 
extremity of Scotland was represented by him as 
tlio eastern. The most probable explanation of 
thia error was that Ptolemy had worked from 
three sectional maps, each map being enclosed in 
a rectangular frame, with its sides towards the 
four cardinal points. Ptolemy had from some 
cause made the latitude of Ireland so much too 
high that if he had given to the map of Scotland 
its true orientation it would have fallen quite 
across the western island. He had, therefore, 
been led to imagine that the greater dimension of 
the country lay east and west. An inspection of 
the map would show that the Cape of the Novan- 
tue was the Mull of Ualloway, and Epidinm the 
Mull of Cantire. The “Island Epidium,” olf the 
coast of Ireland, was probably Cantire over again 
—a duplication easy to explain on the hypothesis 
just stated. The writer suggested that the 
name of the estuary Ituna (Solway Firth) was 
preserved in the River Eden, that of Itys possibly 
in Loch Etive, that of Volsas Buy in Loch Alsh, 
aiul that of Virvodrum in Farout Head. The 
normal modern form of Virvodrum would be For- 
ottar (rf. Dunottur, anciently Dunfoeder), which 
could easily be corrupted into Farout. Turvodum 
would then be Cape Wrath, and Verubium Dun- 
( ansby Head. On the east coast, Mr. Bradley 
gave reasons for identifying Dunum Bay with the 
mouth of the Tees, the Bay of the Gabrantuici 
with Scarborough, and the Cape of Ocelum with 
Flamborough Head—rejecting, however, Mr. 
Elton's derivation of the name from the Welsh 
urhcl —high. Identifying Coiinus with Thanet, 
the writer placed Cantium, not, ns is usually done, 
at the North or the South Foreland, but at the 
extremity of the ancient mainland near Rich- 
borough. The remarkable accuracy of Ptolemy’s 
measurements between Cantium and the Tamar 
was then pointed out. The New Harbour was 
identified with Hastings, and the Trisantoa with 


the Arun. On the west coast the Stucia was shown 
to correspond in name with the Ystwyth, and it 
was suggested that in Ptolemy’s time this river 
discharged itself some miles west of the present 
coast-liue, and received the Rheidol as a tributary. 
The Seteia and the Belisama were respectively the 
Deo and the Mersey ; the harbour of the Setantii 
probably the Ribble; and the estuary Moricambe 
Morecambe Bay. This modern name, however, 
had been merely borrowed from Ptolemy by anti¬ 
quaries of the last century. Ptolemy's internal 
geography of Britain was then briefly discussed, 
and some etymological suggestions were ottered, 
one of these being that the namo Vaeomagi 
meant the people of the “empty plain”— i.e., the 
open country us opposed to the Caledonian Forest. 
In discussing Ptolemy’s description of Ireland, it 
was argued that there wus no foundation for the 
common identification of Eblana with Dublin, or 
for that of the Oboca with the river now called 
Ovoca—this name being a mere antiquarian 
figment. The Oboea was probably the Liffey, 
and the Modouus corresponded in position with 
the Vatrey. 

Baowxixo Society.—( Friday , June 22.) 

W. F. Reveli., Esq., in the Chair.—A short paper 
by the Rev. J. D. Williams was read on “ Gwen¬ 
dolen, as compared with Skakspcre’s Beatrice.” 
It was the appendix to a paper on “ A Blot in the 
’Scutcheon,” read before the Cambridge Browning 
Society lust year.—This was followed by a paper 
on “Abt Vogler,” by Mrs. Turnbull, of Kelso. 
The writer said that it suited Browning’s purpose 
better to choose a musician now almost forgotten 
than a famous composer like Beethoven or Mozart, 
because he wished to fix our minds specially on 
the fleeting nature of music. After an analysis of 
the poem and some comments upon it, the writer 
noticed the marked importance which music 
assumes in the works of the Platonists. She con¬ 
trasted the tone in which music is spoken of by 
Milton and by Shakspere, and quoted from Sir 
Thomas Browne and John Norris, winding up by 
saying that we need not expect to attain to the 
understanding of what music has to say to us if 
we regard it as an agreeable noise, a pleasant 
accompaniment to talk, or the idle employment of 
an idle hour. 


FINE ART. 

GREAT BALE of PICTURES, at reduced priers (F.ngrftvlng*, Chromoa, 
and Oleograph*), handsomely framed. Every one about to purchttao pictures 
•hould ptiv a viait. Very aultablo for woddtng and Christmas proseuu.— 
Gao. 1CKS5, 115, 8trand, near Waterloo-brldge. 


Italian Art in the National Gallery. By 

Dr. J. Paul Richter. (8ampson Low.) 
Although there are some opinions in this 
elaborate treatise with which I cannot agree, 
there can be no doubt that it is a valuable 
and much-needed aid to the study of our fine 
national collection. For a long time the 
official Catalogue has been of little use, and 
now it is not only very imperfect and in¬ 
accurate, but in some instances contra¬ 
dicted by the official labels on the pictures. 
At present there are no signs of the long- 
expected revised edition ; and, in the mean¬ 
time, we must all feel gratitude to independent 
critics like Dr. Richter for their efforts to 
lighten our official darkness. We may, more¬ 
over, be thankful for the handsome appearance 
of this volume, with its numerous and beau¬ 
tiful heliographs. One also of the etchings 
—that from the unfinished picture of the 
“Madonna and Infant Christ,” attributed to 
Miohelangelo—is of singular beauty. 

Some of Dr. Richter’s views contained in 
this book have already been published— 
notably those relating to the Pontormo pur¬ 
chased by Mr. Burton at the Hamilton sale. 
These first appeared in the columns of the 
Academy, and correspond apparently with 


those of the purchaser, for the pioture no 
longer bears the vague title of “ An Allegory, ’ 
but is called “ Joseph and his Brethren in 
Egypt.” No one who has seen the panels by 
the same master in the Uffizi can doubt the 
correctness of the new label; and the passage 
in Vasari describing the pioture, which Dr. 
Richter was the first to disinter, proves 
beyond doubt that it was part of a series 
paiuted by the artist for Piero Francesco 
Borgherini. Thereby hangs a tale for which 
we must retar our readers to Dr. Richter’s 
book. As to the authorship of another pic¬ 
ture, Dr. Richter and the authorities of the 
National Gallery are again agreed. This was 
bought at the same sale, and ascribed in 
Christie’s Catalogue to Henrik de Blb», a 
Flemish artist, of whom the National Gallery 
already possessed an interesting example. 
It is now assigned by both Dr. Richter and 
Mr. Burton to Cima da Conegliano. In 
these and some other cases Dr. Riehter is 
clearly right; and the scientific method of 
criticism which ha has adopted is likely 
to lead him to many such valuable results, 
especially in ascribing doubtful pictures to 
the right masters and in rescuing many 
honourable secondary artists from oblivion. 
There are good reasons for giving weight to 
opinions formed by this method, but there are 
also other reasons as strong for not accepting 
them as infallible guides. Yet this is what 
Dr. Richter would have us do, regarding as 
presumptuous and unsatisfactory what he 
calls the aesthetio and philosophical criticism 
of art, and claiming what it would be quite 
in accordance with the language of his 
Preface to style the “botanical” method as 
the only true and quite sufficient one. His 
own book, however, scarcely supports the 
pretensions of science to usurp the throne 
of art-criticism. In many cases, aud those 
particularly of the more important pictures, 
the scientific method seems to foster diversity 
of opinion among its professors, and, what is 
perhaps worse, its tendency seems to be to 
blind them to all distinctions whioh cannot 
be discovered by a microscope. 

To take, for instance, three pictures whioh 
belong to the school of Filippo Lippi. They 
are numbered in the Catalogue, 592, 1033, and 
1137, and they all represent the Adoration of 
the Magi. According to the label, the round 
one(I033),fromtheFuller Maitland Collection, 
is by Botticelli or Filippino; according to the 
Catalogue, by Filippino ; according to Crowe 
aud Cavalcaselle it is by Filippo Lippi. This 
and the finest of the three (592) are posi¬ 
tively ascribed by Dr. Richter to Botticelli. 
The other, from the Hamilton sale, was 
bought as a Botticelli, aud is now labelled 
Filippino Lippi. With regard to this last, 
Dr. Riehter thinks that much of the com¬ 
position appears to be borrowed from Botti¬ 
celli’s works. To me it appears dear that, 
whoever may be the author or authors of 
these works, they bear none of those char¬ 
acteristics of Botticelli which are distinct from 
those of the other masters named; nor do I 
see in them any of those characteristics which 
Dr. Richter quotes from Morelli, except it 
be the predominance of “cherry colour.” 
They have certainly not the “ agitated 
draperiee ” which Morelli very rightly men¬ 
tions, In one matter I agree with Dr. 
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Richter; both 592 and 1033 are by the same 
hand, and it seems at least possible that all 
three may be so, despite the more minute 
manipulation of the Hamilton picture. But 
whether this hand be one of the three cele¬ 
brated masters to which one or other of them 
has been ascribed by different authorities, or 
whether they are by some unknown disciple 
of the school who oombined the characteristics 
of all, it would be rash, in the midst of such 
a confliot of learned opinion, to assert. Cer¬ 
tainly, however, to me there seems to be as 
much reason to give them to Fra Filippo as 
to Botticelli. The figures do not hold them¬ 
selves or look out upon the world in the same 
way as Botticelli’s do. They have not that 
often awkward rigidity, none of that passion¬ 
ate gesture or fervid expression, none, in a 
word, of that “ tensity ” which is above all 
others the mark of Botticelli to an un- 
botanical critic. The treatment of the hair 
and the types of the faces seem to me more 
like those of Filippo than of Sandro. There is 
a repose in the pictures which seems foreign 
to the latter’s mind ; and they show an 
observation of human character for its own 
sake, and an interest in ordinary expressions 
and gestures, which are characteristics of the 
master and not of the pupil. The type and 
mien of the Madonna are perhaps still more 
important points. In all three pictures the 
Madonna is rather that of Filippo Lippi than 
Botticelli. In the Fuller Maitland picture 
it seems Lucretia Buti herself. 

Another instance in which Dr. Bichter’s 
observation seems to me at fault is that of 
the Albertina drawing ascribed to Michel¬ 
angelo, which has been taken by some as a 
proof that the much-disputed “ Entombment 
of Christ” is by the hand of the great 
Florentine. He expresses an opinion that it 
was “perhaps copied direct from the paint¬ 
ing.” The difference in the heads and the 
positions of the body would negative this. 
It is strange that another writer (an B.A.) 
uses the theory of identity of position as 
an argument against the ascription of the 
picture to Michelangelo. He says : 

“ If we cling to the belief that the painting and 
the drawing are by the same hand, we are in 
the dilemna of having to suppose that the 
greatest designer of the human figure that ever 
lived made no difference between his representa¬ 
tion of a dead Christ half seated on the edge of 
a tomb and supported from behind and a dead 
Christ upheld by other figures.” 

But there is a very notable difference. The 
figure in the drawing is the more upright and 
the more rigid, as though it were “ propped 
up ” from behind. That the drawing, if by 
Michelangelo, is not a study preliminary to 
the picture in the National Gallery there is, 
I think, no doubt; but this is no reason why 
both should not be by that artist, who may 
well have repeated in a later life an earlier 
motif. The ascription of the drawing to 
Michelangelo is strongly confirmed by a draw¬ 
ing in the possession of the Earl of Warwick, 
exhibited at the Grosvenor in the winter of 
1877-78, and photographed for the illustrated 
Catalogue. Allowing for the difference of 
position, the body of Christ in the Earl of 
Warwick’s drawing corresponds so remarkably 
with that in the Albertina drawing that there 
can be little doubt that both are by the 
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same hand. The resemblance is particularly 
noticeable in the right arm—a limb which is 
hidden in the National Gallery picture. 

Another opinion of Dr. Biohter which 
surprises me is that a close comparison with 
the authentic portraits of Andrea del Sarto 
seems to disprove the statement that No. 
690 is a portrait of that artist. Either my 
comparison was not close enough or Dr. 
Richter’s was too close, for to me this pro¬ 
cess has had exactly the opposite effect. 
Feature by feature, from the brow to chin, 
whether with the soft young down on his 
upper lip as in a portrait in the Pitti, or 
clean shaven and stout as in the portrait of 
the Uffizi, the face seems to me identical 
with that in the National Gallery. I am 
perhaps still less able to appreciate Dr. 
Richter’s attitude towards the Suffolk Leo¬ 
nardo. In his volume in the “ Great Artists ” 
series he seemed to accept it as genuine; but 
now, for no other apparent reason than 
that he has not been able to find a record 
that Leonardo painted more than one picture 
of the subject, he sees fit to treat it with 
something like contempt. Surely this is a 
very weak ground for denying to this artist’s 
hand that work which, perhaps more than 
any other, bears the very impress of it, and, 
what is more, of the mind that guided it. 
Allowing, for the sake of argument, that it 
is unlikely that there should be no specific 
record of Leonardo having repeated this sub¬ 
ject, how much more probable is it that there 
should be two pictures than that there should 
be two Leonardos. For this is the alternative. 
The man who painted the picture was either 
Leonardo or his double. Indeed, I think, if 
not Leonardo, he must have been greater than 
Leonardo, for the picture is finer in design 
than the picture in the Louvre. The latter is 
to a great extent spoilt by the hand of the 
angel over the head of the Infant Christ. 
This hand points at the Baptist, and draws 
away the attention from Christ. This blot 
has been corrected in the Suffolk picture 
without disturbing the composition. Instead 
of the angel’s hand pointing away from 
Christ’s head, we have the Mother’s hand 
hovering like a timid blessing over it. Christ 
is the centre of the whole design; the figure 
on which the eye rests without a doubt 
That any other artist should have dared, or, 
if he dared, could have succeeded in such an 
alteration of another man’s work is without 
any parallel in art of any kind. But, if we 
allow this as possible or even probable, where 
are the other works of this superior artist ? 
Did he die and leave no sign ? 

Dr. Richter's treatment of this picture 
and of the “ Cephalus and Procris ” by 
Piero de Cosimo gives us a notion what 
we may expect if the botanical system of 
criticism ever gets the upper hand. His 
remarks upon the latter show how purely 
historical an attitude can be taken by a 
critic towards a picture which needs neither 
date nor the identity of the artist to make it 
singularly precious to students of a more 
impressionable kind. To me, this work is 
finer than any other I know by Piero; it 
is also to me one of the most purely pathetic 
of all pictures. Moreover, if one must be 
historical, it is one of the few classical pictures 
of its time in which the fancy is really free— 


free of the real world, its characters and its f 
scenery, and is able to disport itself in another 
created by itself. There is not a note, either j, 
in the figures, the animals, or the landscape, ^ 
which is not in harmony with its romantic . 
sentiment. Yet Dr. Richter can write of it t 
thus: “ The landscape and the different i 
animals placed in it are perhaps the most T 
attractive features of this composition.” |; 

Cosmo Mohkhouse. I 


MINOR EXHIBITIONS. j 

The small collection of American water-colours 1 
and etchings at the Egyptian Hall can scarcely j 
be accepted as representative of the artistic 
power of the United States. In etching, oertain 
Americans have aohieved well-deserved fame. I 
The names of Stephen Parrish, the Morans. | 
and Henry Farrer are well known, but most i 
of the plates by these artists now exhibited i' 
we think we have seen before. Among 
the water-colours there are several good 
things. Those which pleased us most 
are “A Venetian Well,” by Mr. Robert Plum ; 
Mr. Churoh’s illustration of one of Uncle 
Remus’ stories of Brer Rabbit, and his “ Dusty 
Cupid,” both charming in fanov and delicate in 
colour; the Dutch scenes of M. De Haas, ,Mr. 
Bolton Jones’ “ Winter Twilight,” Mr. McCord’s 
“ Wet Sunday,” Mr. Satterlee’s “ Turkey Girl,” 
and Mr. H. P. Smith’s “Summer Sea.” To 
these must be added a few whioh sue more 
thoroughly national. Mr. Thomas Moran's 
“ Hot Springs of Gardners River, Yellowstone, 
National Park,” is the strangest and certainly 
one of the most accomplished of theae drawings ; 
but Mr. Shurtliff, Mr. Sonntag, and Mr. Smillie 
also send striking and oharming views of Trams- 1 
atlantic scenery. Drawings of extraordinary 
promise by Leon and Peroy Moran, youths of 
seventeen and eighteen, are not the least 
interesting contributions to this exhibition. In 
the same room is exhibited a fine portrait group 
recently discovered in America and attributed 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds. 1 

At Messrs. Gonpil’s new galleries in Bond 
Street are now to be seen the original sketches 
by MM. de Neuville and Detaille for their 
celebrated panorama of the Battle of Cham- 
pigny. The drawings are six in number, three 
by eaoh artist. Both the painters, as our 
readera are probably aware, fought as soldiers j 
in this grand straggle of the second army of 
Paris from November 30 to Deoember 2, 1870. 
The drawings are separately framed, but are 
arranged so that it is easy to see how the 
entire soene fits together. At the junction of 
the work of the two artists a wounded soldier, 
painted by M. de Nenville, is handing his un¬ 
used cartridges to another, painted by M. 
Detaille. The whole is probably the most 
faithful picture of a battle ever painted. 

Messrs. Gladwell Bros, have on view a 
considerable collection of old sporting prints, 
principally by Henry Aiken. It inoludes, how¬ 
ever, the ooaching soenes of C. 0. Henderson, 
Hopkins’ “Hunting Incidents,” and some 
caricatures by Gillray and Banbury. Though 
attractive principally to lovers of sport, the 
exhibition affords a vivid piotaro of the animal i 
spirits of the beginning of the century, and is i 
interesting as a record of bygone manner 
and costume. I 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
On Monday last a mooting was held at Marl¬ 
borough House, at the invitation of the Prince 
of Wales, for the foundation of a British School 
of Archaeology and Classical Studies at Athens. 
We understand that the committee there ap- 
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pointed purposes to strengthen its numbers and 
prepare a first list of subscribers before calling 
a regular public meeting later in the year. As 
the cause has been so often advocated in the 
Academy, we may oontent ourselves with ex¬ 
pressing our pleasure that it has now obtained 
such influential support. 

A meeting of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
will take place in the theatre of the Royal 
Institution on Tuesday next, July 3, at 3 p.m., 
to hear M. Naville’s discourse on his discovery 
of Pithom-Succoth. Sir Erasmus Wilson will 
take the chair. 

8m Noel Paton has just completed, by 
command of the Queen, a replica of his “ Man 
of Sorrows,” to be placed in her Majesty’s 
collection, which already contains replicas of the 
“Home” and “The Good Shepherd” of the 
artist. The present canvas is half the size of 
the original picture, which was executed in 
1875. It shows “that best of men that e’er 
wore earth about him,” in the midst of a desert 
solitude, communing with his Father in heaven. 
The figure is Been in full-length, seated 
on a mass of foreground rock, and relieved 
against a distance of waning sky and a back¬ 
ground of mountain peaks bathed in the soft 
purple of evening. It is clad in the tradition- 
: ary garments of red and blue, bound at the 
1 waist with a girdle of white linen. The folds 
: of the drapery are treated with that refinement 
and distinction of draughtsmanship of which the 
artist is so consummate a master ; and the robe 
which enwraps the shoulders and lower limbs 
1 is especially remarkable for the beauty and 
1 delicacy of its colours, in which “ the lovely 
■ green plays into blue.” The right hand rests 
1 on the rocky seat, and the other, tightly 
: clasped, indicates the mental struggle of the 
: divine _ sufferer. The head is foreshortened, 

: raised in communion with the unseen Helper, 
and circled by an aureole, whose light meets 
and mingles with the radiance that streams 
from the heavens. The picture is treated 
throughout with the technical accuracy and 
precision which is characteristic of its painter, 
and is full of the deepest pathos and devotional 
feeling. 

Tiie designs executed by Sir Noel for the 
medal commemorating thotwenty-first anniver¬ 
sary of the Volunteer movement, which we 
described several months ago, have been carried 
out very successfully by Mr. Neil Macphail, of 
Glasgow, and published by him. 

The July number of the Antiquary will con¬ 
tain an article by Mr. W. Brailstord on a transi¬ 
tional period of ancient armour, in which the 
author shows the influence of the Wars of the 
Hoses upon the fashion of armour. 

We understand that Mr. Lefevre has arranged 
to re-open his exhibition of Rosa Bonheur’s 
picture of “ The Lion at Home ” for the entire 
month of July. 

In the course of excavations in the Via S. 
Ignazio at Borne, several Egyptian antiquities 
have recently been discovered, about which we 
hope to publish full details next week in a letter 
from Prof. Barnnboi. They include an obelisk 
bearing the cartouche of Baineses II., a sphinx 
of basalt, and a cynocephalus. 

We are glad to hear that the Gazette arcJwo- 
logvjw has taken a new lease of life. Without 
any increase of price, it will give in the future 
sixty plates and 400 pages of text in the year, 
together with notes and a full bibliography. 
Hitherto it has been limited to Antiquity ; now 
it will include the Middle Ages and the 
£enaissa.nce. Of this new department the 
editor will be M. Robert de Lasteyrie, Baron do 
*Witte and M. I? raD<;ois Xjenormant remaining 
, joint editors of the whole. The first number of 
the new series is due on June 30. 


In the June number of the Gazette des Beaux - 
Arts, M. Charles Bigot commences a review of 
the Salon, in which he marks as the prevailing 
tendency of modern French art to take its 
motives from contemporary life. One of the 
illustrations is a photogravure from a sketch by 
M. Rochegrosse from his strange and violent 
picture of ‘ 1 Andromache.” While admitting the 
power of the composition, and its promise as a 
work of a young man of four-and-twenty, M. 
Bigot delivers a warning to the artist which we 
trust will be salutary. 

The AUgtmeine-Kunst-Chronik reports that 
Herr Penther, the custodian of the gallery of 
paintings at the Vienna Academy, has dis¬ 
covered an Albert Diirer, which was catalogued 
as a Lucas Kranach. It has some time or other 
been subjected to a process of restoration, 
which had completely obscured the original. 
Herr Penther has been able to remove almost 
all the traces of this super-imposed work, and 
the underlying picture is, on the whole, well 
preserved. The subject is “The Dead Christ 
taken down from the Cross, lamented by the 
Holy Women.” It is on wood, and is seventy- 
six centimetres high by fifty-six and a-half 
broad. 

An interesting discovery was made recently 
at Augsburg in the course of carrying out some 
extensive repairs at the Protestant church of 
St James. In the process of taking down the 
old organ, some of the neighbouring surface 
plaster became detached from the wall; and it 
was then found that beneath several coats of 
whitewash, old and modern, there were hidden 
some very beautiful large frescoes. Among the 
subjects are our Saviour, the crowning of the 
Virgin, St. James, St. Anthony, &c. A stone in¬ 
scription underneath, which also had been 
rendered invisible by the layers of whitewash, 
reoords that they were executed between the 
years 1480 and 1496. 

Mr. Comyns Carr, we take it, has thought 
more of the public interest than of his own in 
republishing a series of letters which he contri¬ 
buted to the Manchester Guardian about a year 
ago. The little book is called Art in Provincial 
France, and iB published by Messrs. Reming¬ 
ton. It is an account of that which has little 
attraction for the ordinary reader or tourist 
—the artistic treasure of the museums of 
France. The English traveller hardly ever 
stays in the French provincial town unless it bo 
a watering-place half full of English; and, 
when he does stay, he rarely troubles himself 
about tho museum. But there was a special 
and quite adequate reason for the original 
writing of these letters. The Corporation of 
Manchester was preparing to undertake tho 
charge of an Art Gallory, and it was inevitable 
that the investigations of Mr. Carr in France 
should throw light on the right mode of pro¬ 
cedure. The ropublication of these letters, 
with a thoughtful Preface, confers a double 
benefit. By it, those of us who may incline to 
Btay a few hours longer than we otherwise 
should at Dijon are made aware of the objects 
in tho Trimolet Collection, and in the other 
departments of tho museum. Lille and Mar¬ 
seilles, Lyons and Tours, are discussed in the 
S’ me connexion. And we have, moreover, tho 
benefit of a general Introduction, in which 
much is urged that may bo of mo for guidance 
here in England whon our municipalities awake 
more generally to that conception of their 
functions which Manchester and Liverpool, 
Nottingham and Cardiff, have already formed. 
“ In a [French] city of uuy pretensions,” writes 
Mr. Carr in his Introduction, 

“ the museum comes os a matter of course with 
other municipal developments. It is created 
without dilliculty, for the simple reason that its 
establishment has long been counted among the 
recognised aims of local enterprise, and because 


the principles which determine its organisation and 
control form an integral part of tho machinery 
of municipal government. The influence which 
this settled conception of public duty has exercised 
in advancing the cause of artistic culture can 
scarcely be exaggerated.” 

From such a passage as the above, it will he 
gathered that Mr. Carr’s little book is not only 
serviceable to the rare art student who shall 
arrest his progress to the South by sojourn at 
Lyons, or to the Pyrenees by sojourn at Tours, 
but likewise to the wealthy townsman who is 
casting about for a method in whioh he may 
best confer a service on the place whose industry 
has enriched him. The book cannot be popular 
—it must be useful. 


THE STAGS. 

BURLESQUES. 

Nothing this season has really been more 
successful than burlesque, and that is partly 
because of the general absence of plays of high 
quality that the better portion of the public 
could be expected to care about, and partly 
because burlesque itself has been treated with 
wisdom. It stands to reason that just as in 
pictorial art the sympathies of the intelligent 
are most readily engaged by the presentation of 
the joys, the pathos, and the beauty of the 
current life—of la vie vicue, so our interest at 
the theatre, when burlesque is once in question, 
is given rather to a parody of a thing of the day 
than to a parody of ancient story. “ Fddora ” 
and “ The Silver King ’’—two of the greatest 
dramatic successes of the season—are legitimate 
themes for burlesque ; and it happens, to boot, 
that they have been burlesqued very skiltully. 
“Stage-Dora ” is the version, or perversion, of 
Saidou’s play at Toole's Theatre, and in it the 
most conspicuous players are Mr. Toole himself 
and Miss Marie Linden. The lady imitates now 
Mrs. Bernard-Beere and now Sarah Bernhardt 
with extraordinary success and no email measure 
of charm. Her performance more than oonfirms 
the opinion we formed of her when we saw her 
at tho Philharmonic more thau a year ago, and 
ventured to ask how it was that so skilled and 
capable a player—equipped at all points, by 
appearance, natural gilt, and training was^ as 
yet without recognition in tho West End 
theatres. Mr. Toole has profited by what tho 
Gaiety has misted. Miss Marie Linden’s bur¬ 
lesque is in the boat manner. It is alike spirited 
and tasteful. 

By a curious coincidence, the burlesque 
at the Strand (that on “The Silver King”) 
owes much of its success to a lady of the same 
name—Miss Laura Linden—probably a sister 
of the lady at Toole’s. Miss Laura Linden 
imitates Mies Eastlake in a way that accom¬ 
plishes two praiseworthy objects. It gives Miss 
Eastlake’s admirers the genuine amusement 
which results from a moat clever parody ; and it 
proves to tho rest of the world, at the same 
time, that they have good reason for their 
appreciation of the actress—for an actress who 
was only beautiful, as Miss Eastlake has some¬ 
times been said to be, could never have afforded 
occasion for so entertaining a tiavesty. The 
manner and the effects that are Miss Eastlake s 
only, and that constitute a part of her stage 
talent, are brought into view by the skillod 
exaggerations ot Miss Linden ; and thus, by a 
singular prtoess, the individuality of Miss 
Eastlake, her possession of art and her own 
method—things heretofore contested by a few— 
are proved to demonstration. The Miss Lindens 
have the rare distinction of being refined while 
they are comical: in Mr. Buskin’s happy 
phrase, it may be said of thorn that they 
“ entertain with grace.” But the Strand 
burlesque is also notable for other points. It is 
written with cool humour, certain of its lines 
showing a thorough intelligence on the part of 
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the author of how muoh there must be of con¬ 
ventional and traditional even in the best plays. 
We are pleasingly reminded that, however much 
it may be the actor’s mission to hold the mirror 
up to nature, the playgoer, when he looks at 
“ the mirror,” expects to find not exactly nature, 
but something he has seen before, and we know 
that he would be aggrieved were he deprived of 
seeing it yet again. On the stage, we exact 
artifice, and should indignantly decline the pre¬ 
sentation of nature exactly as we see her every 
day. Mr. Warham is the author of the bur¬ 
lesque, and he is fortunate in the selection of his 
players. Mr. Edward Bighton has hardly been 
seen to greater advantage than in the pre¬ 
sent piece, and Mr. Eobert Brough gives an 
excellent parody of the manner of the aotor who 
plays the pathetio faithful servant in “ The 
Silver King." Altogether, the burlesque is 
very funny. And it is preceded—much to our 
benefit—by Mr. Edward Eose’s authorised 
version of Vice Versa. It is far better than 
the short conventional comedy, or the sort of 
piece in which that master of grimaoe, Mr. 
Olarke, has been wont to appear. Vice 
Versa, as a novel, was no doubt too long 
drawn out. The joke, the point, hardly earned 
so far as had been reokoned upon. But it is 
exaotly the thing to see dramatised—to witness 
during an hour at the theatre. They play it 
in two acts. The first is rather thin, but a good 
deal of fun is crowded into the second, and Mr. 
Edward Bose and Mr. Eobert Brough suffer 
excellently their position in a world of topsy- 
turveydom. The youngish gentlemen who 
play the sohool-boys play them with singular 
freshness ; and they are a great relief under 
circumstances in whioh we might have feared 
and expected the artificial ingenuousness of the 
ballet girl. Mies Hastings, too, has the air of 
being becomingly juvenile as the schoolmaster’s 
daughter; and Mr. Hawtrey, as Dr. Grimstone, 
is the severe and traditional pedagogue. These 
two persons of the drama do not betray any 
origiuality of study on the part of the author. 
They have long been ourrent coin. It is ages 
since they were issued from the literary or the 
dramatio mint. But they wear somehow well, 
like sterling metal. And the real interest of 
Vice Versa lies, of course, in the relative 
position of Mr. Bultitude and Dick—the spirit 
of the middle-aged having passed into the 
youth, and that of the youth rendering un¬ 
seemly the conduct of a man whose years 
are mature. And all this is quaintly exhibited 
at the Strand Theatre. 


STAGS NOTES. 

The French plays have, for some time, been 
but thinly attended ; we will leave experts to 
decide whether that is because Mdme. Fasoa, 
however capable, is a trifle uninteresting, or 
because “society ” has actually made the dis¬ 
covery that a drama is not necessarily played 
best when it is played in a foreign tongue. 
Now, however, Mdme. Blanche Pierson and 
M. Dupuis are among us. M. Dupuis is very 
skilful, and in Mdme. Pierson we have often 
discovered that fine sensibility which is the 
foundation of genius. In the art of actiug, 
especially in pathetio acting, nothing can be 
done without it. Without it, perseverance, 
energy, intelligence, and the most unwavering 
belie! in one’s own powers are naught: fine 
sensibility is the one thing needful. Mdme. 
Pierson has this gift j it is never an acquire¬ 
ment. At the moment of writiug, she has been 
seen in only one piece—“Odette,” M. Sardou’s 
dramatic plea for the alteration of that French 
law by which a married woman who is dia- 
honoured can retain her husband’s name and 
drag it through the mire. They are very fond, 
in France, of h ea ri n g social questions debated 


on the stage, and M. Sardou has recently taken 
up a system which M. Dumas and M. Emile 
Augier practised before him. The matter which 
in England would be debated iu signed articles 
in the Nineteenth Century and the Fortnightly is 
made the theme of M. Sardou’s play. But it is 
not needful to speak here at any length of the 
drama of “ Odette.’’ We have seen a version of 
“Odette” already in England. We saw it at 
the Haymarket, where Mdme. Modjeska played, 
with elaboration and intelligence, the part whioh 
Mdme. Blanche Pierson plays with sympathy 
and charm. The minor oharaoters have been 
well performed at the Gaiety, vet it must no 
longer be maintained that a French company 
alone has the secret of giving a good all-round 
performance. More than one smallish part, 
though played well in French, is yet played 
not so well as it was played at the Haymarket. 
We may, next week, be able to say a word about 
the performance of “ Le Nabab ”—the adapta¬ 
tion to the stage of one of the most brilliant 
romanoes of the most brilliant of French 
romance writers. 

The Daily News informs us of the arrival in 
London, thus early, of the famous American 
aotress. Miss Mary Anderson, and.it is likewise 
the recipient of apparently quite exolusive in¬ 
telligence on the subject of the robes that lady 
will wear as Galatea. The ocoasion is one on 
which a minute survey of the actress’s wardrobe 
may well be forgiven, if it reveals—as it is said 
to reveal—the possibility of obtaining in dress a 
sculpturesque effect that was missing even to 
the delightful Galatea of Mrs. Kendal. We 
await with interest Miss Anderson’s appearanoe, 
which will take place, we believe, as soon as 
Mr. Irving shall have started on his Scotch tour, 
leaving the Lyceum available for the American 
company. Shall we be sufficiently gallant to 
consider Miss Anderson’s presence an adequate 
reason for staying in town after the long vaca¬ 
tion has begun ? 


MUSIC. 

HANDEL FESTIVAL AND RICHTER 
CONCERT. 

The dates on the autograph score of “ Israel 
in Egypt" show that it was commenced on 
October 1, 1738, and completely finished on 
November 1 of the same year. One month for 
such a work seems incredible. Haydn, speak¬ 
ing of himself, said: “ I never was a quick 
writer, and always composed with care and 
deliberation; that alone is the way to oom- 
pose works that will last.” But Handel, 
though he produced works whioh will last 
perhaps to the end of time, was a quick 
writer, as may be seen from the dates given 
on many of his Operas and Oratorios. But 
he most probably spent more than a month 
on the composition of “Israel; ’’ and a Mag¬ 
nificat written by himself—or, aooording to 
some authorities, by a certain Sig. Erba— 
was extensively used in the preparation of 
this Oratorio. We hope soon to say a few 
words about the vexed question of this Mag¬ 
nificat, to which Mr. Bockstro devotes a chapter 
in his recently published Life of Handel. One 
can scarcely realise ttie fact that the colossal 
“Israel in Egypt” was, when first produced, 
a failure. For the second performance, iu 1738, 
it was shortened and intermixed with Italian 
ballads ; and the work was only performed nine 
times during the lifetime of its author. But 
time, as Berlioz said, is tho great avenger; and 
“ Israel ” now commands tho respect aud ad¬ 
miration of all musicians and lovers of sacred 
music. It is impossible to speak too highly of the 
performance of the Oratorio at the Crystal 
Palace last Friday. The grand chain of double 
choruses describing the terrible plagues of Egypt, 


the exodus of the Israelites, the second part, 
with its wonderful chorus, “ The people shall 
hear and be afraid,” and the majestic and 
triumphant Song of Miriam were sung with 
firmness, almost faultless precision, aud un¬ 
flagging spirit. The enthusiastic applause 
during the afternoon showed that the music 
had again exerted its marvellous power; and 
the ringing cheers for the conductor at the close 
of the performance proved how successfully ha 
had accomplished his task. These are no empty 
words of praise, but a fair acknowledgment of 
what is due to Mr. Manns for the way in 
which he has discharged a difficult and re¬ 
sponsible duty; for he was appointed only at 
the last moment, when it became oertain that 
Sir Michael Costa would be unable to take his 
accustomed place. Let us hope that, when 
the next Festival comes round, Mr. Manns 
will be able to deliver Handel's works from the 
bondage of unnecessary additional accompani¬ 
ments and unwarrantable alterations; and more 
especially would we look forward to a restora¬ 
tion of “ Israel” with Handel’s own trombone 
parts. The number of visitors this year at the 
Festival was about 87,000—3,000 more than in 
1877, the year which before gave the highest 
figures. The management of the Festival, 
which was for the first time under the directors 
of the Crystal Palace, left nothing to desire. 

The programme of the eighth Eichter Concert 
oommenced with Mozart’s Symphony in C, 
known as No. 6. In 1783 the composer was at 
Linz on a visit to Count Thun. He arrived 
there on October 30, and on November 4 gave a 
concert in the theatre. On the day after his 
arrival he writes to his father : “ As I have not 
a single Symphony with me, I am writing one 
for dear life to be ready in time.” According to 
HolmeB, the work in question was this No. 6, 
often spoken of as the “Linz” Symphony; 
Andre, however, is of opinion that the one com- 
posed and played on this occasion was that in G 
major (Kochel Catalogue 444). Both beloug to 
the same period, are written for a small orchestra, 
and are similar in style. Th9 former is de¬ 
lightfully fresh, bright, and at times humorous. 
The performance on Monday was very fine; the 
attention to light and shade, the balance of 
tone, and the finished playing of the band 
exoited general admiration. Tne audience 
assembled in the little Linz theatre one hundred 
years ago oan scareely have listened to a more 
perfeot rendering of the work; but let us hope 
that they enjoyed it as muoh, and applauded it 
as vigorously, as the attentive listeners in St. 
James’s Hall last Monday. Walther’a Trial 
songs from “Die Meistersinger” were splen¬ 
didly sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd. After these 
came the Vorspiel and Isolde's Liebestod from 
“ Tristan,” another triumph for Herr Eichter. 
The ooncert concluded with Berlioz’ “ Harold 
en Italie,” This interesting Symphony, 
though not au absolute novelty, is not often 
heard; and it is a work that improves upon 
acquaintance. In spite of much that is eccen¬ 
tric, there burnt, as Schumann said, in Berlioz 1 
brain the flame of genius. The Symphony was 
grandly played, but did not meet with a very 
cordial reception. The beautiful “ Marche des 
Pdlerins,” “one of the happiest inspirations of 
the gifted composer,” was interpreted with rare 
delicacy. The solo viola part received lull 
justice from Herr B. Hollander. 0. A. B., in 
the programme-bonk, has exposed the fallacy of 
the story that Paganini, in a moment of 
enthusiasm aud generosity, gave Berlioz 20,000 
frs. It seems now pretty certain that the 
gift was extorted from the money-loving 
artist either by Jules Janin, the editor of the 
Journal des Debats, or by Armand Bertin, the 
proprietor of the same. One or the other appears 
to have been the originator of this scheme to 
help Berlioz out of peouuiary difficulties. 

J. S. Shsdloce. 
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